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Foreword  to  Volume  VIII. 

The  decision  to  publish  a  selection  from  the  British  Documents  dealing  with 
the  origins  of  the  War  was  taken  by  Mr.  Eamsay  MacDonald,  Prime  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  summer  of  1924.  It  was  confirmed 
and  announced  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Austen  Chamberlain  in  a  letter  of  the 
28th  November,  1924  (published  in  "The  Times"  on  the  3rd  December),  addressed 
to  Dr.  E.  W.  Seton-'Watson.  Some  extracts  from  this  letter  were  published  by  the 
Editors  in  the  Foreword  to  Volume  XI,  and  it  need  only  be  said  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  referred  to  "  impartiaUty  and  accuracy"  as 
being  the  necessary  qualifications  for  any  work  which  the  Editors  were  to  publish. 

The  eighth  volume  lacks  the  organic  unity  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  in  the  title  to  the  variety  of  its 
contents.  The  topics  with  which  it  deals,  however,  are  of  considerable  importance, 
and  the  connecting  link  is  found  in  the  revelation  of  British  statesmanship  at  work 
in  many  fields.  Neither  conflict  nor  crisis  disturb  the  relative  tranquillity  of  these 
pages.  .  Since  the  South  African  war  Great  Britain  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo,  and  she  was  ready  to  consider  suggestions  for  its  preservation,  whether 
by  arbitration  or  by  regional  agreements.  That  she  was  opposed  to  a  wider 
extension  of  her  obligations  is  shown  in  the  opening  chapters  by  her  polite  refusal 
to  follow  up  approaches  from  Portugal  and  Greece.  In  renewing  and  modifying  the 
alliance  with  Japan  in  1911  the  object  of  British  pohcy  was  to  eliminate  the  danger 
of  being  drawn  into  a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  The  excellent  relations  between 
London  and  Washington  established  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  reflected  in  the 
General  Arbitration  Treaty  signed  in  1911,  which  was  subsequently  abandoned  owing 
to  internal  difficulties  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Bryan  treaty.  The  latter 
was  negotiated  shortly  before,  but  actually  signed  after,  the  World  war  had  begun. 
None  of  the  Powers  could  boast  of  any  outstanding  achievement  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference ;  but  on  its  termination  Great  Britain  took  the  initiative  in  summoning 
the  London  Naval  Conference  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  use  of  an  International  Prize 
Court.  The  study  of  these  two  Conferences  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance 
as  showing  the  attitude  of  pre-war  Europe  alike  to  peace  and  arbitration  and 
international  law. 

From  a  private  source  important  unofficial  comments  are  published  on  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  in  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  Journal  (p.  305),  from  Sir  Eyre 
Crowe  (p.  351)  and  by  Professor  Westlake  (pp.  369-70).  The  old  question  at  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  as  to  the  right  of  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea  receives  fresh  and  ample  illustration.  The  Declaration  of  London 
is  expounded  at  length  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  (pp.  360-6)  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles, 
with  much  reference  on  both  sides  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  The  Editors 
have  been  fortunate  in  discovering  the  process  by  which  the  Declaration  in  question 
was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  in  1856  (pp.  204-6).  These  documents  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1876.  Lord  Tenterden  then  described 
them  as  very  important  and  interesting  and  stated  ' '  we  have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  of  what  passed  when  the  proposal  for  the  Declaration  was  first 
mooted."  It  was  asserted  in  1856  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  himself  primarily 
responsible  (c/.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell:  Life  of  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1913),  Vol.  II, 
p.  121).  The  original  text  of  these  minutes  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  way 
in  which  decisions  are  reached  in  the  Cabinet.  It  incidentally  suggests  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  quite  conciliatory  in  the  matter,  a  fact  not  admitted  at  the  time. 

There  are  also  some  other  illustrations  from  the  history  of  British  diplomacy 
previous  to  the  year  1897.    The  most  important  of  these  are  probably  the  hitherto 
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unpublished  memoranda  on  Belgian  neutrality  during  the  seventies.  The  Editors 
had  already  published  extracts  from  a  memorandum  on  Treaties  of  Guarantee  of  the 
year  1871  in  Volume  I,  pp.  94-5.  They  include  in  the  present  volume  the  text  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  August  6,  1870 
(pp.  378-9),  and  the  Memorandum  of  Sir  Edward  Hertslet  of  April  2,  1872 
(pp.  371^).  In  an  Editorial  Note  (pp.  374-5)  they  give  extracts  from  despatches 
relating  to  the  British  attitude  towards  Belgium  during  1887.  These  were  mentioned 
but  not  quoted  by  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  in  Volume  IV  of  her  Life  of  Robert  Marquis 
of  Salisbury.  There  are  also — within  the  limits  of  the  period  of  this  series — 
important  pronouncements  on  the  Belgian  question  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  of  1908 
(pp.  375-7)  and  1912  (pp.  392-6)  and  by  Mr.  Hurst  of  1912  (pp. "^391-2).  There  are 
minutes  of  much  interest  by  Lord  Hardinge  (pp.  377-8),  and  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
(p.  403),  in  addition  to  despatches  of  Colonel  Bridges  and  extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Comparisons  should  be  made  here  with  the 
important  Villiers-Nicolson  correspondence  during  1913,  published  in  Harold 
Nicolson's  Lord  Camock,  chapter  XIV  (v.  infra,  p.  405). 

New  light  is  also  thrown  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Turkish  Agreements  of  1887, 
a  much  discussed  but  still  rather  obscure  question.  For  the  first  time  the  full  history 
of  these  negotiations  is  given  from  the  British  side.  Foreign  Office  Memoranda 
respectively  of  July  1,  1902,  and  January  22,  1903,  by  Sir  T.  H.  (Lord)  Sanderson 
(pp.  1-17)  give  the  history  of  the  two  negotiations.  But  the  editors  have  substituted 
the  full  text  of  the  documents  for  the  summaries  there  given  in  the  memoranda. 
Most  of  these  documents  are  of  a  private  and  unofficial  character.  They  are  in  a 
special  file  in  the  Foreign  Office,  explained  by  a  Minute  which  Lord  Salisbury  added 
to  one  of  these  papers  (p.  2)  "Like  the  rest — to  be  kept  quite  secret."  These  fill 
up  the  gaps  left  in  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil's  account  in  Volume.  IV  of  her  Life  of 
Robert  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Lord  Eosebery's  refusal  to  recognise  the  Agreements 
is  also  described  (pp.  4,  13,  32),  and  is  of  considerable  interest  as  there  is  no  allusion 
to  it  in  Lord  Crewe's  Lord  Rosebery.  Important  light  is  here  thrown  on  the  question 
of  the  attitude  of  an  incoming  IMinister  to  the  diplomatic  obligations  of  a  previous 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  continuity  of  British  foreign  policy.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
information  on  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Italy,  a  great  Power  with  whom 
she  has  maintained  friendly  relations  since  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom.  There  is 
an  interesting  reference  to  Italy's  relations  with  the  Triple  Alliance  in  minutes  on 
pp.  440-1. 

The  references  to  the  British  Alliance  in  view  of  suspected  Gernian  designs  on 
the  oversea  possessions  of  Portugal,  though  brief,  are  of  great  importance.  The 
evidence  here  submitted  seems  to  explain  in  some  degree  the  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing out  of  which  the  story  of  the  so-called  "  Treaty  of  Windsor"  in  1899  arose 
(pp.  49-58).  Further,  the  interpretation  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  Portuguese  alliance  is  made  quite  clear  by  a  despatch  of  1907  which  he 
amended  in  his  own  hand  (pp.  52-3).  This  pronouncement  is  referred  to  by  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe  (p.  54)  and  compared  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance  in  1873  of  which  the  Editors  had  already  published  the  text  in  Volume  I, 
pp.  51-2.  References  will  also  be  found  in  that  volume  to  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese  Alliance  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  connexion  with  the  developments  in  1913,  which  will  be 
described  in  a  future  volume.  Appendix  III  contains  some  papers  found  just  before 
going  to  press.  They  contain  minutes  by  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  years  1846-7, 
referring  to  British  attempts  to  acquire  oversea  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
mainly  by  purchase,  in  those  and  previous  years.  The  attitude  here  shown  should 
be  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  towards  similar  or  suspected  German  attempts 
in  more  modern  times  related  in  Chapter  LXII.  On  the  whole,  like  the  minutes 
referring  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856,  they  show  Palmerston  in  a  favourable 
light. 
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The  Baltic  problems  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  first  paper  printed 
here  is  a  memorandum  of  May  8,  1905,  deaUng  with  the  historic  origins  of  the  treaty 
of  1855  guaranteeing  Norway  and  Sweden  against  Russian  aggression  (pp.  81-2). 
The  remainder  of  Chapter  LXIII  deals  with  the  situation  created  by  the  separation 
of  Norway  from  Sweden  in  1905,  and  the  recognition  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Norway. 
Problems  dealing  with  arbitration,  neutrality  and  guarantee  in  consequence  arose 
which  are  treated  at  some  length,  and  are  of  considerable  value  in  indicating  the 
relations  of  Germany,  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  They  are  also  of  much  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  technique  of  diplomacy.  In  this  connexion  some  valuable 
discussions  arose  between  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lister  (pp.  140,  156-7),  of  which 
no  record  appears  in  the  official  despatches.  The  private  letters  in  the  Carnock  MSS. 
do  not  supply  a  complete  record  but  give  the  outline  of  what  is  rather  a  mysterious 
and  disputed  story.  Like  most  other  things  connected  with  M.  Clemenceau  it  is  a 
story  that  does  not  lack  interest. 

The  great  questions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  and  of  British  relations  with 
the  United  States,  fill  two  important  chapters  (LXIX  and  LXX).  It  will  be  seen 
that  during  this  period  the  British  Government  successfully  solved  the  problem  of 
renewing  the  Japanese  Alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  entering  upon  closer  and 
more  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  than  had  previously  existed.  The  new 
British  attitude  is  fully  revealed  in  the  private  letters  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Mr.  (Lord)  Bryce  during  the  year  1911  (pp.  550-1,  559-60,  561-7,  575,  593,  597, 
601-4). 

In  contrast  to  the  active  part  it  played  in  the  issues  described  in  volumes  III  to 
VII,  the  story  of  British  diplomacy  as  revealed  in  the  present  volume  is  unexciting. 
Yet  we  become  aware  of  the  malaise  of  Europe  at  many  points,  and  the  stern 
exclusion  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  from  the  programme  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  was  an  ominous  sign  of  strain  and  mistrust.  We  approach  most  closely 
to  the  central  peril  to  European  peace — the  grouping  of  the  Great  Powers  into  rival 
camps — in  the  chapters  on  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  the 
Appendix  on  the  project  for  the  fortification  of  Flushing.  Both  within  and  beyond 
their  frontiers  we  watch  busy  brains  at  work  on  the  possible  role  in  a  European  war 
of  three  little  countries  occupying  strategic  positions,  none  of  them  feeling  entire 
confidence  in  the  observance  of  the  treaties  by  which  their  international  status  was 
defined.  The  reports  from  Berne  of  Colonel  Delme-RadcliflEe  drew  attention  to  a 
potential  danger  of  which  the  British  public  remained  practically  unaware.  The 
memoranda  of  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  and  the  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  indicate  the  peculiar  anxiety  with  which  the  Belgian  factor  on 
the  international  chess-board  was  studied  in  Downing  Street.  The  papers  on 
Flushing  also  deal  with  a  subject  which  was  much  discussed  in  public  but  of  which 
diplomats  alone  knew  the  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

Once  again  the  private  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Lord  Carnock  have  proved 
of  invaluable  assistance,  not  only  in  interpreting  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  principal  adviser,  but  in  revealing  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  British 
representatives  abroad  as  expressed  in  their  confidential  correspondence.  It  is  as 
well  to  mention  again  the  statement  of  Lord  Grey  (already  quoted  in  Volume  VI, 
p.  IX):  "I  did  not,  however,  regard  anything  except  my  own  letters  and  official 
papers  as  deciding  policy." 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  observed  in  the  preceding  volumes  the  documents 
in  the  present  volume  containing  information  supplied  or  opinions  expressed  by  certain 
Foreign  Governments  have  been  communicated  to  them  for  their  agreement.  The 
response  has  been  less  completely  satisfactory  than  usual.  At  the  wish  of  one  Foreign 
Government  a  few  words  have  been  omitted,  and  two  omissions  have  been  made  at 
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the  request  of  a  second.  A  third  omission  has  been  made,  but  this  is  a  purely 
personal  reference.  In  the  only  instance  in  which  a  question  of  policy  was  involved 
the  whole  matter  has  been  fully  illustrated  from  other  sources  and  published  in  this 
volume.  The  Editors  can  therefore  assert,  as  in  all  previous  volumes,  that  they  have 
omitted  nothing  which  they  consider  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  history 
of  the  period.  In  this  connexion  they  beg  to  draw  attention  to  their  statement 
(made  originally  on  p.  viii  of  Volume  III,  and  referred  to  on  p.  viii  of  Volume  IV, 
on  p.  ix  of  Volume  VI  and  on  p.  viii  of  Volume  VII)  "  that  they  would  feel  compelled 
to  resign  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  insist  on  the  omission  of  any  document  which 
is  in  their  view  vital  or  essential." 

In  addition  to  despatches  and  telegrams,  there  are  memoranda  and  minutes  which 
are  properly  official  documents.  No  objection  has  been  raised  by  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  publication  in  this  volume  of  any 
documents  of  the.  above  kind,  nor  to  the  publication  of  certain  similar  papers  or  of 
private  letters,  which  are  not  properly  official  documents,  but  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Editors  are  reserving  lists  of  Errata  for  their  concluding  volume  as  these 
deal  for  the  most  part  with  very  small  points.  In  connexion  with  two  matters  whiph 
have  been  raised  with  reference  to  Volume  VII  they  have  thought  it  well  to  make 
statements  in  the  present  volume  in  order  to  avoid  further  misrepresentation.  The 
documents  referring  to  the  Cartwright  Interview  reproduced  in  Volume  VII  as 
Appendix  V  (pp.  837-45)  have  produced  much  discussion  on  the  Continent.  The 
Editors  think  it  well  to  state  that  they  have  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  confined 
themselves  to  publishing  the  relevant  British  documents  on  the  subject,  thus  leaving 
the  public  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  When  a  subject  is  in  a  special  degree  a 
matter  of  controversy  between  nations  or  governments,  they  have,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cartwright  Interview,  always  published  the  papers  with  unusual  fullness.  They 
had  hoped  that  a  reference  to  their  previous  volumes  would  have  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  this  was  their  practice.  They  are  sure  that  a  renewed  study  of  them  will 
confirm  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  disputed  questions, 
but  merely  supply  material  for  the  decision  of  others.  Reference  to  the  other  point 
which  has  been  queried  in  connexion  with  Volume  VII  will  be  found  on  p.  xi,  as  it 
is  a  technical  matter. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  graciously  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  minutes 
of  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  The  Editors  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  friendly 
assistance  and  advice  of  various  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office,  among  whom  they 
would  like  to  mention  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Stephen  Gaselee,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Field,  O.B.E.  They  wish  also  to  thank  the  officials  of  the  Record  Office  in  London, 
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Note  on  the  Arrangement  of  Documents,  &c. 

The  technical  arrangement  and  details  of  this  volume  differ  in  some  ways  from 
those  of  former  volumes.  The  subjects  dealt  with  form  a  series  of  separate  episodes, 
though  tliere  is  some  measure  of  similarity  in  their  general  character. 

Within  the  chapters  and  their  sub-sections  the  papers  are  placed  in  chronological 
order  as  in  previous  volumes;  and,  as  before,  chronological  order  means  the  date  of 
despatch,  whether  to  or  from  London,  not  the  date  of  its  receipt.  The  latter  date 
is  often  added,  and  readers  should  be  careful  to  note  it. 

In  the  texts  of  the  documents  the  spelUng  of  names,  &c.,  capitalisation  and 
punctuation  have  been  reproduced  from  the  original  text  whose  reference  is  quoted. 
The  headings  have  been  worded  in  accordance  with  a  standard  form,  where  no 
suitable  headings  appear  on  the  originals,  and  the  spelling  of  names  has  in  all  cases 
been  standardised.  In  the  case  of  certain  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  private  letters  a 
heading  appears  on  the  typed  copies  preserved  in  the  Grey  or  Carnock  MSS.  These 
vary  slightly  in  form,  the  usual  wording  being  either 

"  Copy  of  letter  from  Sir  E.  Grey 

to  Sir  F.  Bertie,  Paris, 

29  December  1907  " 

(cp.  infra.,  p:  158,  No.  136),  or 

"Copy  of  letter  from  Sir  E.  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson, 

St.  Petersburg,    1  May  1907  " 

(cp.  infra.,  p.  228,  No.  195). 

In  the  case  of  three  documents  in  Volume  VII  whose  heading  in  the  original 
was  worded  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  word  "Paris"  was 
reproduced.  This,  however,  caused  misapprehension  since  the  obvious  interpretation 
"  [To]  Paris"  was  not  understood.  To  avoid  such  misinterpretation  in  the  present 
volume,  the  place  name  has  been  omitted  in  all  such  cases.  The  documents  affected 
in  Volume  VII  are  p.  358,  No.  375,  p.  503,  No.  531,  p.  521,  No.  540. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  some  of  the  documents  are  taken  from  the 
official  series  of  Foreign  Office  papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  classification 
of  these  papers  for  the  period  1898-1905  was  thus  described  in  the  note  prefaced  to 
Volumes  I  and  II  (p.  ix)  :■ — 

"  They  are  classified  mainly  by  country  (F.O.  France,  etc.)  and  within 
countries  by  years.  For  each  year  the  diplomatic  documents  are  separated  from 
the  commercial  and  other  classes.  Within  the  diplomatic  class  there  are 
volumes  of  outgoing  and  incoming  despatches,  outgoing  and  incoming  telegrams, 
communications  with  the  Foreign  Ambassador  ('  Domestic  ')  and  with  other 
Government  Departments  ('Various').  Papers  relating  to  certain  subjects  have 
been  specially  treated.  Some  have  been  placed  together  in  a  miscellaneous 
series  (F.O.  General),  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  In  other 
instances  all  papers  relating  to  a  certain  geographical  area  have  been  place.d 
together,  as  with  African  atTairs  (after  1899)  and  the  affairs  of  Morocco. 
Correspondence  with  the  British  representative  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  appears 
in  these  cases  under  F.O.  Africa  and  F.O.  Morocco.  A  third  method  was  to 
separate  the  correspondence  relating  to  a  special  aspect  of  affairs  from  the  other 
papers  of  the  country  concerned,  thus  removing  them  from  chronological 
sequence.  This  was  the  case  with  despatches  on  African  affairs  down  to  1899, 
which  appear  in  special  series  of  F.O.  France  (Africa),  F.O.  Germany  (Africa), 
etc." 
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It  may  be  stated  in  addition  that  some  valuable  papers,  e.g.,  on  questions  relating  to 
the  subject  of  security,  are  among  the  series  F.O.  Great  Britain  and  General. 

Use  has  been  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  Foreign  Office  Memoranda  which 
summarize  conveniently  the  important  negociations  relating  to  the  Mediterranean 
Agreements  of  1887.  The  documents  included  in  the  text  of  the  Memoranda  have, 
however,  in  every  case  been  compared  with  the  texts  preserved  in  a  volume  of  the 
Foreign  Office  Series,  Original  Treaties,  and  the  full  text  substituted  from  this  source. 
This  volume,  unUke  the  others  in  the  series,  contains  some  valuable  despatches  and 
other  documents  which  are  not  included  among  the  Foreign  Office  correspondence  at 
the  Public  Eecord  Office,  and  were  evidently  preserved  in  this  form  because  of  their 
secrecy.  Keference  to  other  volumes  of  the  series  has  been  made  for  the  text  of 
Treaties  cited  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  The  Public  Eecord  Office  reference  for 
this  series  is  F.O.  93.  This  has  not  been  quoted  in  the  text  of  this  volume,  as  trans- 
ference to  the  custody  of  the  Public  Record  Office  took  place  while  the  volume  was 
going  to  press. 

The  note  prefaced  to  Volume  III  (pp.  ix-x)  described  further  the  arrangement 
inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  1906  : — 

"  A  new  system  was  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906.  From 
that  date  all  papers,  irrespective  of  country,  are  first  divided  into  certain  general 
categories,  'Political'  (the  former  'diplomatic'),  Commercial,  Consular,  Treaty, 
etc.  The  papers  are,  however,  not  removed  from  their  original  files,  the  contents 
of  each  file  being  treated  as  one  document.  The  files  of  papers  are  classified 
within  the  general  categories  according  to  the  country  to  which  their  subject  most 
properly  belongs.  The  volumes  containing  papers  relating  to  any  country  are 
therefore  in  a  sub-section  of  the  main  series,  and  these  sub -sections  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  {e.g..  Political,  Abyssinia,  etc.).  Previously  the  corre- 
spondence with,  say,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  was  kept  distinct  from  the 
communications  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  the  latter  being  termed 
'  Domestic'  This  distinction  is  now  abolished  and  all  papers  relating  to  a 
subject  are  placed  together  in  one  file  or  in  a  series  of  files.  The  historian  finds 
many  difficulties  in  this  arrangement,  as  the  files  are  not  arranged  in  the 
volumes  in  chronological  or  alphabetical  sequence.  The  Foreign  Office  overcomes 
these  difficulties  by  compiling  a  manuscript  register  of  the  contents,  but  this 
method  cannot  be  used  so  satisfactorily  by  the  historian.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  new  arrangement  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  historian  to  be  sure  he  has 
found  all  the  papers  relating  to  a  given  incident." 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  references  for  the  volumes  of  this  period  the  terms 
"  Political,"  "  Treaty,"  &c.,  are  not  used,  but  the  corresponding  number  given  to  the 
series  at  the  Public  Record  Office  is  quoted:  e.g.,  F.O.  368  =  Commercial . 

F.O.  371  =  Political. 

F.O.  372  =  Treaty. 

The  Editors  are  informed  that  the  system  of  arrangement  started  in  1906  will 
be  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War;  but 
at  present  this  process  of  arrangement  in  bound  volumes  has  reached  only  to  the 
year  1910,  and  the  work  for  that  year  is'not  yet  complete.  Beyond  this  date  the 
documents  are  still  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  original  loose  jackets,  and  have  not 
been  sorted  into  any  regular  sequence.  The  task  of  surveying  the  available  material 
is  thus  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  Editors  hope  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  adequately 
by  the  combination  of  three  methods.  A  large  proportion  of  the  more  important 
papers  are  printed  in  the  bound  volumes  of  the  many  series  of  the  Confidential  Print, 
and  from  the  references  given  to  these  access  to  the  originals  in  the  Foreign  Office 
files  is  easy.  The  printed  texts  can  then  be  checked  and  the  notes  and  minutes 
reproduced  from  the  originals.    Secondly,  application  has  been  made  to  the  Foreign 
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Office  library  staff  for  papers  to  which  accidental  reference  has  been  found.  Thirdly, 
the  Foreign  Office  registers  of  despatches  and  telegrams  sent  to  or  received  from 
every  British  Embassy  or  Legation  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editors  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  documents  not  otherwise  to  be  found.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  use  of  these  means  the  danger  of  material  omissions  has  been  overcome ;  but  the 
position  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  period  for  which  a  strict  chronological 
series  exists. 

The  Editors  have  already  recorded  in  previous  volumes  their  regret  for  the  fact 
that  the  Embassy  archives  for  the  period  after  1905  are  not  generally  available. 
With  the  exception  of  Japan  (to  1910)  and  Russia,  the  Embassies  and  Legations 
have  not  yet  sent  their  later  papers  to  England.  The  Editors  can,  however,  confirm 
the  judgment  previously  expressed  that  the  records  are  more  exact  and  complete  after 
1906.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  the  present  volume  in  which  the  original  texts  of 
documents  occurring  in  the  Conjidentml  Print  have  proved  impossible  to  trace.  In 
the  large  number  of  cases  where  opportunities  for  comparisons  exist  such  copies 
have  been  found  to  be  verbally  exact,  though  the  punotuation  and  capitalisation  are 
standardised.  Since  the  volume  was  sent  to  press  the  originals  have  been  found  for 
seven  documents  for  which  they  were  previously  missing.  The  Editors  have  been 
able  in  consequence  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  copies  reproduced.  Where  the 
-documents  concerned  are  despatches  and  private  letters  the  wording  is  textually  exact ; 
where  they  are  telegrams  the  paraphrase  is  correctly  reproduced,  and  the  decypher 
with  which  it  has  been  compared  is  identical  in  substance.  The  documents  concerned 
and  their  reference  numbers  are  as  follows  : — 

pp.  559-60,  No.  463.    F.O.  12283/1139/11/45. 
pp.  560-1,  No.  464.    F.O.  12354/1139/11/45. 
pp.  563-4,  No.  468.    F.O.  16011/1139/11/45. 
pp.  574-5,  Nos.  474-5.    F.O.  19464/1139/11/45. 
p.  578,  No.  480.    F.O.  23888/1139/11/45. 

The  private  collections  available  at  the  Foreign  Office  are  more  complete  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1906.  Many  letters  have  been  printed  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  Sir  Edward  (Lord)  Grey  and  from  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson 
(Lord  Carnock).  Some  extracts  are  given  from  private  papers  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow. 
A  few  of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  Harold  Temperley,  the  others  are  quoted 
from  copies  taken  during  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  lifetime,  and  corrected  by  him.  The 
papers  of  Sir  Charles  (Lord)  Hardinge  and  those  of  Lord  Lansdowne  are  also  now 
available  for  use.  Some  of  these  were  found  too  late  to  be  published  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  series,  but  the  matter  thus  unintentionally  omitted  will  ultimately 
be  published  in  a  later  volume. 

The  value  of  minutes  is  again  remarkable  and  the  present  volume  contains  many 
of  great  interest  by  King  Edward,  Lord  Loreburn,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir  Charles 
(Lord)  Hardinge,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  Sir  William  Davidson,  Mr.  Hurst, 
Mr.  (Sir)  Eyre  Crowe,  and  others. 


With  reference  to  the  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  of  April  25,  1912  {infra,  pp.  397-8,  No.  325),  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
explain  that  the  discussion  in  regard  to  Belgium  resulted  purely  from  a  technical 
examination  of  the  possible  attitude  of  her  Government  in  case  of  a  violation  of  her 
territory  by  Germany.  The  discussion  did  not  arise  out  of  any  immediate  political 
or  diplomatic  situation.  It  was  thought  unnecessary  therefore  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  arguments  which  were  purely  technical  or  hypothetical.  But  an  exception 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  observations  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  these  dealt  with 
a  question  of  fact.    They  have  therefore  been  reproduced  in  full. 
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Plan  of  Volume  VIII. 

Chapter  LXI  deals  with  a  number  of  Mediterranean  topics.  It  opens  with  a 
memorandum  by  Sir  T.  H,  (Lord)  Sanderson  upon  the  notes  exchanged  by  Great 
Britain  in  February-March,  1887,  with  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  giving  the  full 
text  of  the  documents  of  that  date  and  of  later  documents  hitherto  unpubhshed 
showing  the  attitude  of  Lord  Eosebery  in  1892  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  1896.  A 
second  memorandum  by  Sir  T.  H.  (Lord)  Sanderson  deals  similarly  with  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  of  December,  1887,  between  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Austria- 
Hungary  as  to  their  policy  in  Turkish  affairs,  and  contains  an  important  statement 
(p.  13)  as  to  Lord  Eosebery's  attitude  to  the  Agreements  as  a  whole.  Again  a  full 
record  of  the  relevant  documents  is  given.  A  note  is  added  upon  the  accompanying 
Italo- Spanish  Agreement  of  May,  1887,  which  was  communicated  secretly  to  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  and  again  on  its  renewal  in  1891. 

These  memoranda  are  followed  by  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  question 
of  Tripoli  which  throw  further  light  on  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain, 
and  France  and  Italy,  and  a  memorandum  upon  the  position  in  Abyssinia  showing 
the  origin  of  the  Agreement  between  the  same  three  countries  of  December  13,  1906. 
The  position  of  Italy  at  this  period  is  further  elucidated  by  a  series  of  documents 
bearing  upon  her  relations  to  the  other  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  section 
opens  with  a  memorandum  by  Sir  T.  H.  (Lord)  Sanderson  of  1902  summarising  the 
information  then  available  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the  character  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

The  chapter  contains  further  a  section  upon  the  Greek  proposal  of  July,  1907, 
for  a  naval  agreement  with  Britain,  showing  the  reasons  which  prevented  the  British 
Government  from  accepting  the  overture. 

Portugal  and  the  British  Alliance,  1904-1911,  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  LXII. 
It  reveals  the  desire  of  successive  Governments  at  Lisbon,  both  Monarchical  and 
Eepublican,  to  maintain  and  increase  the  intimacy  of  the  long-standing  relationship. 
Three  main  topics  were  involved  :  the  question  of  the  Alliance  itself,  of  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguese  Eoyal  Family,  and  the  possibility  that  Germany  should  seek  a 
coaling  station  in  the  Portuguese  Colonies.  In  connexion  with  the  first  an  important 
statement  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  February  27,  1907,  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  AlUance  (p.  53),  and  his  own  minutes  and  those  of  Mr.  (Sir)  Eyre 
Crowe  and  Sir  Charles  (Lord)  Hardinge  show  the  deliberations  on  which  this  view 
was  based  {cp.  p.  52,  Ed.  note,  pp.  53-4,  and  p.  57). 

Chapter  LXII  I  concerns  the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1905,  the 
recognition  of  Norway  by  Great  Britain,  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Treaty 
of  November  2,  1907,  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Norway,  and 
the  Declarations  made  at  Christiania  on  November  2,  1907,  and  Stockholm  on 
April  23,  1908,  abrogating  the  Treaty  of  November  21,  1855.  The  story  is  compli- 
cated by  the  proposal  to  abrogate  also  the  Convention  of  March  30,  1856,  forbidding 
the  fortification  of  the  Aaland  Islands. 

Further  reactions  of  the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  issuing  in  the 
Agreements  of  April  23,  1908,  and  May  20,  1908,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  territories  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  respectively,  are 
described  at  length  in  Chapter  LXIV.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  information 
available  as  to  Eusso-German  relations  at  this  period. 
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Chapter  LXV  contains  the  prolonged  discussions  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  the  instructions  to  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries,  and  the  communications  between  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  four  months  of  the  sessions.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an 
analysis  of  the  action  of  various  Powers  by  Lord  Eeay,  the  second  British 
representative. 

The  London  Naval  Conference,  summoned,  in  1908  to  draw  up  a  Ust  of  rules  of 
International  Law  for  the  use  of  an  International  Prize  Court,  is  the  topic  of 
Chapter  LXVI.  Conflicting  views  of  the  value  of  the  Declaration  of  London  are 
presented  in  the  reprint  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  and  in  an  elaborate 
reply  (hitherto  unpublished)  to  his  criticisms  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  (pp.  360-6). 

Chapter  LXVII  throws  fresh  light  on  the  delicate  problem  of  Belgian  neutrality. 
The  views  of  official  circles  as  to  the  nature  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  1839  and  the 
methods  of  affording  military  aid  in  case  of  need  are  illustrated  from  Foreign  Office 
Memoranda  and  the  IMinutes  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  much 
information  is  supplied  on  the  question  from  the  despatches  of  Colonel  Bridges. 

The  possibilities  of  danger  to  the  Western  Powers  in  time  of  war,  arising  from 
the  violation  of  Swiss  neutrality,  is  discussed  in  Chapter  LXVIJI.  One  aspect  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  between  some  Swiss  officers  with  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  officers.  The  whole  problem  is  illustrated  in  a  series  of  detailed  despatches 
from  the  British  Military  Attache  at  Berne. 

Chapter  LXIX  describes  Japanese  agreements  with  the  United  States  and  Eussia 
during  the  years  1908  and  1910  respectively.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
annexation  of  Corea  in  1910,  and  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  in  1911  in  a  form  designed  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from 
being  involved  in  war  with  the  United  States,  are  also  detailed. 

The  negotiation  of  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  in  1911  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  came  to  an  end  in  the  following  year,  is  the  main 
theme  of  Chapter  LXX.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  describes  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  so-called  Bryan  treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  being  signed  and  ratified 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war. 

Appendix  I  depicts  the  alarm  created  in  the  minds  of  British  and  French  states- 
men by  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  fortify  Flushing,  a  project  believed 
in  some  quarters  to  be  due  to  German  influence  and  to  threaten  the  safety  of  Belgium 
in  the  event  of  war. 

Two  private  letters  from  the  Hardinge  MSS.  are  printed  in  Appendix  II.  They 
supplement  the  numerous  private  letters  from  the  Grey  and  Carnock  MSS.  printed 
in  Chapter  LXIV,  and  amplify  the  story  of  Russian  relations  with  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  on  which  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  negotiations  for  a  Baltic 
Agreement. 

In  Appendix  III  several  documents  are  printed  from  the  records  of  1846-7, 
including  minutes  by  Lord  Palmerston.  They  relate  to  various  attempts  to  buy 
certain  of  the  oversea  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  are  of  some  historical 
interest. 
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Temperley,  Vols.  I  and  III]    26 

Seorgaiiisation  of  the  Greek  Navy  in  1908. 

[Referring  to  the  abandonment  of  proposed  French  supervision  and  quoting  relevant 

Foreign  OfKco  documents]    ...       ...    48 

Negotiations  relating  to  Gibraltar,  1870. 

[Quoting  private  letter  from  Lord  Clarendon  of  March  15,  1870]  ...    48 

Belations  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  190^-11. 

[Arbitration  Agreement  of  1904,  and  Anglo-Portuguese  Declaration  of  1899.  Quoting 
B.F.S.P.,  Gooch  (k  Temperley,  and  Berliner  Monatshefte  fiir  internationale 
Aufkldru7ig[\...    ...   

Anglo-Portuguese  Selations,  1906-7. 

[Quoting  note  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  interpreting  British  obligations  to  Portugal] 

Anglo-Portuguese  Declaration  1899  and  Arbitration  Agreement  of  1904. 

[Quoting  relevant  correspondence  as  to  date  of  confirmation  of  Treaty  of  1642 

Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement,  1909. 

[Renewal  of  Arbitration  Agreement  of  1904]   

British  recognitioii  of  Provisional  Government  in  Portugal,  1910. 

[Referring  to  dates  of  recognition  by  other  Powers]  
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52 

58 

68 

74,  77 
and  79 

Memorandum  respecting  Sweden  and  Norway,  1905. 

[Giving  copies  of  documents  attached  as  annexes  to  the  Memorandum]  89-93 

The  Integrity  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  1905. 

[Referring  to  the  attitude  of  King  Edward  and  quoting  authorities]    93 

The  First  Norwegian  Draft  Treaty,  1906. 

[Referring  to  a  more  limited  scheme  drafted  by  the  German  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments]   101 

The  First  Russian  Draft  Treaty,  1907. 

[Referring  to  the  objections  of  the  Norwegian  Government]    107 

[Referring  to  acceptance  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 

Treaty  of  1855]    108 

The  Second  Norwegian  Draft  Treaty,  1907. 

[Referring  to  further  complications  and  the  question  of  the  Aaland  Islands.  Quoting 

G.P.]   112 

The  Second  Russian  Draft  Treaty,  1907. 

[Referring  to  Swedish  attitude  to  the  question  of  the  Aaland  Islands]   116 

The  Neutrality  of  Norway.  1907. 

[Referring  to  proposed  omission  of  reference  to  neutrality,  and  Russian  proposal  to 

delay  discussion  of  the  Aaland  Islands  question]   117 

The  Integrity  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  1907-8. 

[Referring  to  signature  of  the  Treatv,  and  further  Declarations  abrogating  the 

Treaty  of  1855]    "   121 

The  Norwegian  attitude  on  the  Signing  of  the  North  Sea  Declaration. 

[Quoting  Annual  Report  on  Norway  for  1907]   122 
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The  Meeting  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  and  the  Emperor  William  II  at  Swinemiinde. 

[Quoting  the  draft  of  an  agreement  on  the  affairs  of  the  Baltic]   132 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden. 

[Giving  the  date  of  his  death]        ...    ...    ...  140 

The  Status  Quo  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 

[Giving  text  of  German  draft  of  January  24, 1907,  and  British  draft  of  February  10]  162 

[Mentioning  new  Russian  proposal,  of  February  25, 1908]    ..       ...  166 

[Referring  to  communication  of  Russian  draft  to  France  and  desire  of  Sweden  to  be 

consulted  on  question  of  Aaland  Islands]     ...       ...    ...       ...  169 

The  Status  Quo  in  the  North  Sea. 

[Giving  a  table  showing  the  Anglo-Franco-Spanish  Agreement  of  1907,  the  German 
proposal  as  to  the  North  Sea  of  February  5,  1908,  and  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Netherlands]   172-3 

Baltic  and  North  Sea  Agreements. 

[Giving  references  to  Sir  S.  Lee,  King  Edward  VII  and  referring  to  King  Edward's 

visit  to  Stockholm   177 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  1907. 

[The  initial  summoning  of   the   Conference,  by  Russia  on  April  3,  1906,  giving 

reference  to  A.  &  P.  and  G.P.I   188 

Reduction  of  Armaments. 

[Referring  to  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  position  of  Germany,  July  31,  1906  ...  192 

Suggested  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Berlin. 

[Decision  of  the  German  Emperor  against  the  meeting,  August  21,  1906]    194 

Bight  of  Capture  of  Private  Property  at  Sea. 

[Giving  Cabinet  Minutes  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  1856]       ...       ...       ...  204-6 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

[Giving  date  of  formal  invitations  to  the  Powers,  issued  by  the  Dutch  Government 

on  April  10.  1907]           220 

[Referring  to  the  speech  of  Prince  von  Biilow  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  30,  1907]    ...  221 

Attitude  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal. 

[Giving  extract  from  Annual  Report  for  Austria-Hungary,  1907]   230 

Opening  of  the  Conference. 

[Giving  the  dates  of  arrival  of  the  delegates,  and  reference  to  Sir  Edward  Fry's 

Memoir]    251 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

[Giving  extracts  from  the  private  journal  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow]   305 

The  London  Naval  Conference,  1908-29. 

[Referring   to   A.  <k   P.,  and   to   German   and   French   Official   Reports  of  the 

Conference]  ...        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  306 

Issue  of  invitation  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  1908. 

[Giving  reasons  for  the  invitation  and  explaining  why  the  scope  of  the  Conference 

could  not  be  widened  further]     ...       ...       ...       ...  318 

Appointment  of  His  Majesty^s  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Conference,  1908. 

[Giving  names  of  the  representatives,  and  references  to  A.  &  P.]  ...    344 

The  Declaration  of  London,  1909. 

[Referring  to  Lord  Desart's  Memorandum,  to  important  articles  in  various 
periodicals,  and  to  references  in  Parliamentary  Debate  for  passage  of  Naval 
Prize  Bill]   369 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 

[Referring  to  question  raised  in  1885  and  further  correspondence  in  1887]    374-5 

[Quoting  private  correspondence  between  Sir  F.  Villiers  and  Sir  A.  Nicolson  in 

1912-13]    405 

[Giving  references  to  D.D.F.  and  other  authorities]   412 

The  Neutrality  of  Switzerland,  1909-10. 

[Inserting  note  from  the  Swiss  Government]    414 

Senewal  of  the  .inglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

[Giving  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  Grosse  Politik]      503 
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Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1911. 

[Referring  to  negotiations  and  discussions  on  the  subject  from  1897  to  1908-9,  and 

quoting  British  and  American  authorities]    540 

[Referring  to  private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Sir  Edward 

Grey  in  July  1910]    542 

Amendments  to  the  Arbitration  Treaties.  1911. 

[Quoting  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  (December  1911)]       ...  600 

Satification  of  the  .Arbitration  Treaties,  1912. 

[Explaining  that  the  treaties,  though  ratified  by  the  Senate,  contained  reservations 

which  destroyed  their  importance]     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  604 

Presidential  Election,  1912. 

[Referring  to  defeat  of  Mr.  Taft  and  abandonment  of  proposal  for  an  Arbitration 

Treaty]    604 

Proposed  Peace  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  191i. 

[Mentioning  the  attitude  of  the  Dominions]     ...    624 

General  Peace  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  1914. 

[Giving  the  dates  of  signature  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty]    648 

Germany  and  the  Ports  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  Time  of  War. 

[Quoting  statement  that  question  would  be   brought   before   the   Committee  of 

Imperial  Defence,  1909]   654 
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B.  F.  A. 
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Foreign  Affairs,  1865-6,  1868-70. 
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Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1912-20;  Permanent 
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Affairs,  1920-5. 

Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1902-11. 

Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
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Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
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1898-1903. 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1907-13 ;  Private 
Secretary  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  1913-16,  and 
to  Lord  Hardinge,  1916-19. 

Assistant  Clerk 
1910-18. 


in    the    Foreign  Office, 
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Sir  Edward  (later  Viscount)  Grey 
(of  Fallodon) 


Legal  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office,  1886- 
1918. 

Parliamentarv  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1883-5,  1905-8;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1908-9. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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1852^;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 1854-5;  Lord  President  of  the 
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State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1870-1 ;  1880^5. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
December  11,  1905-December  11,  1916. 
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C.  J.  B.  H.      =  Mr.  (later  Sir)  C.  J.  B.  Hurst 


C  H.  =  Sir  Charles  (later  Baron)  Hardinge 
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G.  H.  B.  K.  =  Mr.  G.  H.  B.  Kenrick,  K.C. 

Loreburn  =  The  First  Earl  of  Loreburn 

E.  G.  L.  =  Mr.  E.  G.  Lister   

E.  H.  J.  L.  =  Mr.  E.  H.  J.  Leslie  

G.  C.  L.  =  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
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for  the  Colonies,  1854-5  ;  Home  Secretary, 
1855-8;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
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Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1899-1909; 
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Lord  Privy  Seal,  1855-7. 
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1902-18;  Legal  Secretary  at  Second  Hague 
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Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1903-4;  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  1904-6 ;  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1906-10;  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India,  1910-6. 

Temporary  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  June-November  1907. 

Lord  Chancellor,  1905-12. 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1899-1907; 
Assistant  Clerk,  1907-13. 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1902-13  ; 
Assistant  Clerk,  1913-9. 
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War,  1861-3. 


Mr.  H.  Labouchere  (later  Baron    Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1855-8. 
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2nd  Secretary  at  Tokio,  1908-10;  at 
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in  the  Foreign  Office,  1913-22. 
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W.  L.  =  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Walter  Langley  .. 


L.  M.  =  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Louis  Mallet 


R.  P.  M.  =  Mr.  R.  P.  Maxwell 


W  .  M.  =  Mr.  Oater  Sir)  W.  Maycock 

A.  N.  =  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  (later  Baron 

Carnock) 


=  The  Fifth  Earl  of  Onslow 


Senior  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1902-7; 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1907-18. 

Private   Secretary   to   Sir   Edward  Grey, 

1905-  6  ;  Senior  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 

1906-  7;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1907-13;  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  1913-4. 

Private  Secretary  to  Sir  T.  H.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Sanderson,  1894-6;  Assistant  Clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  1896-1902;  Senior 
Clerk,  1902-13. 

Superintendent  of  the  Treaty  Department, 
Foreign  Office,  1903-13. 

Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1905-6 ;  British 
Representative  at  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference on  Affairs  of  Morocco,  1906; 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1906-10  ; 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1910-6. 

Private  Secretary  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  1904-6, 
to  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  1906, 1911-13;  Assistant 
Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 

1909-  10  ;    Clerk   in   the   Foreign  Office, 

1910-  3  ;   Assistant  Clerk,  1913-4. 


C.  W.  0. 


=  Mr.  C.  W.  Orde 


Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1909-20. 
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P.  =  Viscount  Palmerston   

P.  =  Second  Baron  Panmure   

A.  P.  =  Mr.  A.  Parker  

R.  P.  =  Sir  R.  S.  Paget   

R.  =  Marquess  of  Ripon  

R.  =  The  Fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery 

S.  =  The  Third  Marquis  of  Salisbury... 

S.  =  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley  

G.  S.  S.  =  Mr.  G.  S.  Spicer   

R.  S.  =  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Sperling   

R.  V.  S.  =  Mr.  R.  Vernon  Smith  (later  Baron 
Ly veden) 

W.  A.  S.  =  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  

W  H.  S.  =  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Selby  

W.  T.  =  Mr.  W.  G.  (later  Baron)  Tyrrell  ... 

G.  H.  V.  =  Mr.  G.  H.  Villiers   

C.  W.  =  Sir  Charles  Wood  (later  Viscount 
Halifax) 


Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1830-41 ;  1846-51 ;  Home  Secretary,  1852-3, 
1853-5;  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury, 1855-8;  1859-65. 

Secretary  at  War,  1846-52;  1855-8. 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 1906-12 ;  Assistant 
Clerk,  1912-7;  Librarian,  1918-9. 

Assistant  Under  -  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1913-5. 

Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  Indiaj 
1880-1;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1886; 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1892-5; 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  1905-8. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Forei-gn  Affairs,  1886, 
1892,  1894  ;  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  March  5,  1894- 
June  29,  1895. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1878-80,  1885-6,  1887-92,  June  29,  1895- 
November  12,  1900  ;  Prime  Minister, 
June  29,  1895-July  19,  1902. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1855-8. 

Private  Secretary  to  Sir  T.  H.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Sanderson,  1903-6;  and  to  Sir  C. 
Hardinge,  1906;  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 
Foreign    Ofhce,   1906-12;    Senior  Clerk, 

1912-  9. 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1899-1907  ; 
Assistant   Clerk,  1907-13;    Senior  Clerk, 

1913-  9. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  1855-8. 


Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1903-15 ;  Assistant 
Clerk,  1915-20. 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1904-11 ;  Member 
of  Secretariat  of  the  Second  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  1907;  Assistant 
Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
1911-5. 

Senior  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1907-18; 
Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
19U7-15  ;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for' Foreign  Affairs,  1918-25;  Per- 
manent Under-Secretary,  1925-8  ;  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  1928- 

Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1903-13 ;  Assistant 
Clerk,  1913-21. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1855-8;  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  1859-66 ;  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  1870-4. 
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Minute  by  Queen  Victoria. 

(This  is  attached  to  the  following  document.) 
Ed.  Note.    Cabinet  Minutes  respecting  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  1856,  p.  206. 


Minutes  by  King  Edward. 


(These  are  attached  to  the 

following  despatches.) 

No. 

20. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  ... 

...    Private  letter  of  November  1,  1907,  p.  34. 

No. 

57. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Gaisford  ... 

...    No.  73  of  November  22,  1909,  p.  69. 
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{Min.)   

German  recognition  to  take  place  at  same 
time  as  British,  Austro-Hungarian, 
Italian  and  Spanish 


British  recognition 
republic 


of  Portuguese 


Referring  to   communication   to  Senhor 

Chagas.  Conversation     with  Senhor 

Chagas :  same  subject;  Portuguese 
views 


Swedish  recognition 
republic 


of  Portuguese 


Communication  from  Dr.  Vasconcellos :  no 
facilities  in  Azores  or  elsewhere  for 
foreign  Powers  without  information 
being  given  to  Great  Britain 


77 
78 
78 

79 
79 

79 
80 

80 


Chapter  LXIII. 
The  Integrity  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 


81 


82 


82 

Ann. 


83 

84 
85 

86 


Memorandum 
Brant 


by  Mr. 


Memorandum      by  Mr. 
Beilby  Alston 

From  Sir  R.  Rodd 


From  M.  Loevland  (Tel.) 

To  M.  Loevland  (Tel.) 
To  M.  Irgens   


Memorandum      by  Mr. 
Hoare 


1905. 
8  May 


4  Oct. 


27  Sept. 
{Becd.SOSept.) 


28  Oct. 
(Reed.  29  Oct.) 

30  Oct. 

23  Nov. 


1906. 
25  Apr. 


Origin  and  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1855  guaranteeing  the  territories  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  against  Russian 
aggression     ...     •   81 

Dissolution  of  Union  between  Sweden  and 
Norway         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  i  83 

Enclosing  draft  agreements  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  procedure 
regarding  dissolution  of  Union  drawn 
up  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian  dele- 
gates.    (Texts)    89 

Desire  of  Norway  to  enter  into  official 
relations  with  Great  Britain    93 

Same  subject   94 

Treaties  concluded  in  common  by  Norway 
and  Sweden;  British  and  Norwegian 
views  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  94 

Proposed  renewal  of  guara;ntee  of  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula    ...       ...       ...       ...  94 
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87 
88 

89 

Foreign  Office  Memoran- 
dum 

Communication  from  Dr. 
Nansen 

Communication  from 
Russian  Embassy 

1907. 
July 

1906. 
13  Dec. 

1907. 
22  Jan. 

Same  subject  ... 

First  Norwegian  draft  of  treaty  guaran- 
teeing neutrality,  independence  and 
integrity  of  Norway.    {Text.)  (Mtn.) 

First  Russian  counter-draft.  (Text.) 
(Min.)   

96 

98 
101 

90 

Communication  from  M. 
Paul  Cambon 

22  Jan. 

French  criticisms  of  first  Norwegian  draft 
treaty.  (Min.) 

104 

91 

Memorandum  by  Sir  C. 
Hardinge 

18  Feb. 

Danish  neutrality  and  free  navigation  of 
Straits  into  Baltic  ... 

107 

92 

To  M.  Paul  Cambon 

23  Feb. 

Abrogation  of  treaty  of  1855 

108 

93 

Communication  from  Dr. 
Nansen 

13  Mar. 

Second  Norwegian  draft  Treaty.  (Text.) 
(Min.)   

109 

94 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

19  June 
(Reed.  2It  June) 

Forwarding  communication  from  M. 
Isvolski,  enclosing  second  Russian 
draft  and  memorandum.  (Texts) 

111 

95 

Memorandum  communica- 
ted by  Count  Bencken- 
dorff 

25  June 

Neutralisation  of  Norway :  abrogation  of 
treaty  of  1855 ;  fortification  of  Aaland 
Islands 

115 

96 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

18  Julv 
{Ttecd.  22  July) 

Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski :  Nor- 
wegian treaty 

116 

97 

From  Sir  R.  Rodd  (Tel.) 

20  July 

Conversation  with  M.  de  Trolle : 
Norwegian  treaty  negotiations  ;  fortifi- 
cation of  Aaland  Islands  ... 

117 

98 

To  Sir  R.  Rodd   

19  Sept. 

Enclosing  third  Russian  draft  treaty. 
(Text.)    British  views.  (Min.)  

117 

99 

From  Sir  F.  Bertie  (Tel.) 

21  Sept. 

Conversation  between  Mr.  Lister  and  M. 
Louis:  Norwegian  Integrity  Treaty; 
abrogation  of  treaty  of  1855;  French 
views 

119 

100 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

2  Oct. 

Norwegian  treaty:  Swedish  attitude 

119 

101 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

14  Oct. 

Participation  of  Sweden  in  Norwegian 
Integrity  Treaty  ... 

120 

102 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

30  Oct. 

Abrogation  of  treaty  of  1855 :  Russian 
view.s  :  Conversation  with  M.  Polevski : 
Swedish  attitude  and  British  action  ... 

120 

103 

Declaration  between  Great 
Britain,      France  and 

2  Nov. 

Text   

121 

Norway  concerning 
abrogation  of  Treaty  of 
1855 

Declaration  between  Great 
Britain,      France  and 

1908. 
23  Apr. 

Text   

121 

Sweden  concerning 
abrogation  of  Treaty  of 
1855 
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Ed.  Note.— 

Extract  from  Annual 
Ileport  on  Norway 
(1907). 


104    From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 


105 


106  i  From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


1907. 
7  Mar. 

{Becd.  11  Mar.) 


17  May 

(Becd.  21  May) 


9  July 
{Becd.  12  July) 


Ed.  Note.— 

Enclosure  to  Memoran- 
dum of  Herr  von 
Tschirschky 


107  i  From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


108 


109 

110 

111 

112 
113 


From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


To  Sir  F.  Bertie 


Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 


To  Lord  Tweedmouth 

(Private) 

To  Count  de  Salis  


7  Aug. 


7  Sept. 

{Becd.  16  Sept.) 


31  Oct. 

{Becd.  1  Nov.) 


1  Nov. 
{Becd.  5  Nov.) 

7  Nov. 

12  Nov. 

19  Nov. 
4  Dec. 


Norwegian  Integrity  Treaty ;  Norwegian 
view  of  Anglo-German  relations 


Enclosing  despatch  from  Captain  Dumas 
importance  of  free  access  to  Baltic  in 
case  of  Anglo-German  war.  {Min.) 

Forwarding  despatch  from  Captain 
Dumas :  Conversation  with  Herr  von 
Scavenius :  Danish  difficulties  regard- 
ing passage  of  belts :  alliance  between 
Denmark  and  Germany :  Conversation 
between  Herr  von  Scavenius  and  Herr 
von  Tschirschkj' :    German  views 

Conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau :  second 
Russian  draft  of  Norwegian  Treaty ; 
fortification  of  Aaland  Islands;  danger 
of  Russo-German  control  of  Baltic : 
French  views ;  French  attitude  to  Anglo- 
Russian  negotiations  regarding  Central 
Asia  and  Persia 

Proposed  secret  agreement  regarding 
Baltic  between  Germany,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark 

Conversation  with  M.  Otchiai :  discussion 
of  Baltic  question  by  Emperor 
William  II  and  Czar  at  Swinemiinde  ... 

Conversation  with  M.  Pichon :  Baltic 
policy  of  Germany  and  Russia  :  Swedish 
attitude  to  Norwegian  Treaty.  Con- 
versation between  M.  Pichon  and 
M.  Isvolski :  Franco-Spanish  and  Ger- 
mano-Spanish  relations  ... 

Conversation  with  M.  Barrere  :  M.  Isvol- 
ski's  proposed  visit  to  London  ;  French 
view  of  Russo-German  relations 

Conversations  with  M.  Paul  Cambon  and 
Count  Wrangel :  Russo-German  Baltic 
policy:  abrogation  of  treaty  of  1855  ... 

Russo-German  Baltic  agreement.  Con- 
versation with  M.  Paul  Cambon : 
French  attitude;  British  views 


122 


122 


129 


Same    subject : 
position 


Conversation  with  Count  Metternich : 
proposed  agreements  for  maintaining 
stattis  quo  in  Baltic  and  North  Sea : 
fortification  of  Aaland  Islands  :  British 
views.     {Minute  by  King  Edward)  ... 


130 


132 


132 


effect   on    British  naval 


133 


134 


135 


136 


136 


138 
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'l^A 

X/  TViiir    oil    A.  ICUloUIl 

1907. 
4  Dec. 
(Reed.  9  Dec.) 

1 

'  Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski :  reports 
of  Baltic  agreement ;  Russo-Swedish 
negotiations  regarding  Aaland  Islands ; 
German  participation.  (Min.) 

138 

ilo 

X*  TOTfl    Oir    I;  .    JjtJriiltJ  ... 

(Private) 

Conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau :  Co7i~ 
versation  between  M.  Clemenceau  and 
Mr.  Lister ;  French  attitude  to  Russo- 

riprTTi  n  Ti    tpI  fi  f,i  on  ^ 

140 

116 

To  Sir  A.  Nicolson  (Tel.) 

7  Dec. 

Communication  of  new  Baltic  arrange- 
ments to  France  by  Russia 

140 

117 

To  Mr.  Lister   

9  Dec. 

Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon :  pro- 
posed status  quo  agreement  in  Baltic ; 
British  views 

141 

118 

To  Count  de  Salis... 

9  Dec. 

Conversation  with  Count  Metternich ; 
same  subject :  inclusion  of  Denmark 
in  Baltic  and  North  Sea  agreements, 
and  of  France  in  North  Sea  agreement. 
{Minute  by  King  Edward) 

142 

119 

11  Dec. 

Conversation  between  Sir  C.  Harding© 
and  Count  Benckendorff :  Russo- 
Swedish  Baltic  agreement ;  abrogation 
of  Aaland  Islands  Treaty 

143 

120 

To  Mr.  Lister   

11  Dec. 

Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon :  par- 
ticipation of  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  Baltic  agreements 

144 

121 

From  Mr.  Lister  ... 

11  Dec. 

{Reed.  13  Dee.) 

Conversation  with  M.  Pichon :  Russo- 
Swedish  and  Russo-German  Baltic 
arrangements;  French  views.  (Min.)... 

145 

122 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

11  Dec. 

French  attitude  to  Russian  Baltic  policy ; 
proposed  North  Sea  agreement  ... 

145 

123 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

11  Dec. 
(Reed.  23  Dec.) 

Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski :  communi- 
cation of  Russian  Baltic  negotiations  to 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Conversa- 
tion between  M.  Bompard  and  M. 
Isvolski:  same  subject 

146 

124 

(Tel). 

12  Dec. 

Conversation  between  M.  Lovenorn  and 
M.  Isvolski :  Danish  request  for  infor- 
mation regarding  Baltic  negotiations. 
(Min.)    {Minute  by  King  Edward) 

148 

125 

To  Count  de  Salis... 

12  Dec. 

Conversation  with  Count  Metternich :  pro- 
posed North  Sea  agreement;  inclusion 
of  France 

149 

126 

From,  Count  de  Salis 

13  Dec. 
(Reed.  16  Dec.) 

Conversation    with    M.    Jules    Cambon : 
French  view  of  Russian  explanations  of 
Baltic  negotiations 

150 

127 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson  (Tel.) 

15  Dec. 

Reporting  instructions  to  M.  Bompard  to 
inform  M.  Isvolski  of  German  commu- 
nication regarding  North  Sea  agree- 
ment and  Russo-German  Baltic  discus- 
sions 

150 

128 

(Tel.) 

16  Dec. 

Conversation  with  M.  Bompard :  Russo- 
German  Baltic  negotiations 

151 
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129 

To  Mr.  Lister   

1907. 
lb  Dec. 

Conversation  between  Sir  C.  Hardinge 
and  M.  Paul  Cambon  :  report  of  conver- 
sation between  M.  Pichon  and  Prince 
Radolin  regarding  inclusion  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  Baltic  arrange- 
ments 

151 

130 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

16  Dec. 
{Becd.  23  Bee.) 

Conversation  between  M.  Isvolski  and  M. 
Bompard :  effect  of  Russo-German 
Baltic  negotiations  on  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski : 
Russo-Swedish  Baltic  negotiations 

153 

131 

>)  »> 

16  Dec. 
{llecd.  23  Dec.) 

Conversation  between  M.  Isvolski  and  M. 
Bompard :  German  communication 
regarding  proposed  North  Sea  agree- 
ment 

153 

132 

To  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

17  Dec. 

Conversation  with  Count  Benckendorff : 
Russian  explanation  of  Baltic  negotia- 
tions; British  views 

154 

133 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

24  Dec. 

Russian  intentions  in  Baltic  negotiations ; 
French  attitude  to  M.  Isvolski  ... 

154 

134 

From  Sir  F.  Bertie 

(Private) 

25  Dec. 

Conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau :  con- 
versation between  M.  Clemenceau  and 
Mr.  Lister  on  December  12 ;  effect  of 
Russo-German  negotiations  on  Franco- 
German  and  Franco-Russian  relations; 
British  army  {cp.  No.  115) 

156 

135 

Sir  F.   Bertie  to  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  (Private) 

28  Dec. 

British  and  French  views  of  Baltic 
negotiations 

157 

136 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie  (Private) 

29  Dec. 

Franco-Russian  relations :  British  atti- 
tude to  Russo-German  Baltic  negotia- 
tions 

158 

137 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

1908. 
7  Jan. 

Anglo-Russian  relations 

159 

138 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

(Private) 

16  Jan. 

Conversations  with  M.  Bompard  and  M. 
Brandstrom :  effect  of  proposed  North 
Sea  convention  on  Russo-German  rela- 
tions; question  of  Aaland  Islands 

159 

139 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

21  Jan. 

The  Emperor  William  II's  aim  in  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  negotiations; 
Anglo-German  discussions  at  Windsor ; 
Russo-German  discussions;  M.  Isvolski's 
position  at  Paris 

160 

140 

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

Ed.  Note.— 

German     and  British 
Drafts  , 

24  Jan. 
Jan. 

Conversation  with  Count  Metternich ;  dis- 
cussions in  Cabinet  as  to  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  proposals ;  territorial  limits ; 
respecting  integrity  preferred  to  main- 
taining it ;  position  of  Belgium  and 
Sweden ;  effect  of  voluntary  cessions ; 
German  draft  communicated ;  Swedish 
views  on  Aaland  Islands.  ... 

German  draft  of  North  Sea  agreement  and 
British  draft  of  agreement  for  North 
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Date. 


Main  Subject. 


To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 


142    Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 


Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 


Questions     in     House  of 
Commons 


Communication  from  Count 
Wrangcl 

To  Sir  R.  Rodd   


To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 


From  Sir  R.  Rodd 


Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 

Ed.  Note- 
German  draft  of  North 
Sea  Agreement 


To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 


From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

(Tel.) 


From  Mr.  O'Beirne  (Tel.) 


North  Sea  Declaration  and 
Memorandum 

From  Sir  R.  Rodd 


Minutes  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe, 
Mr.  Walter  Langley  and 
Sir  C.  Hardinge 


1908. 
30  Jan. 


5  Feb. 

19  Feb. 

20  Feb. 

25  Feb. 

26  Feb. 

29  Feb. 


3  Mar. 

(Reed.  7  Mar.) 


3  Mar. 
5  Feb. 

18  Apr. 
23  Apr. 

23  Apr. 
23  Apr. 


28  Apr. 

{Reed.  4  May) 

7  May 


Conversation  with  Count  Metternich : 
replies  of  German  Government  to  the 
points  raised  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
connection  with  the  North  Sea  Agree- 
ment ... 

British  counter-draft ;  question  of  Aaland 
Islands;  opening  of  Straits  in  time  of 
war 

Question  of  Aaland  Islands:  feeling  in 
Parliament  against  abrogation ;  British 
counter-draft  of  North  Sea  Agreement... 

Swedish  attitude  to  Aaland  Islands  ques- 
tion. Statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey : 
no  necessity  at  present  for  British 
Government  to  make  a  decision... 

Russian  draft  of  Baltic  agreement  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden.  (Text.) 
(Min.)   

Conversation  with  Count  Wrangel : 
Russian  drafts  re  Baltic ;  question  of 
Aaland  Islands 

Conversation  with  Count  Metternich : 
question  of  entrances  to  Baltic ;  desira- 
bility of  simultaneous  signature  of 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  agreements;  the 
Aaland  Islands 

Conversation  with  M.  de  Trolle :  question 
of  Aaland  Islands  apparently  dropped 
by  Russia ;  ultimate  compromise 
possible ;  scope  of  Baltic  and  North  Sea 
agreements  ... 

British  attitude  to  the  Aaland  Islands 
question 


Text.  Comparison  with  Mediterranean 
Agreement  of  May  16,  1907.  (Text.) 
Netherlands  amendments.  (Text.) 
(Min.) 

Transmitting  copy  of  the  final  draft  of 
declaration  and  memorandum  respect- 
ing the  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea ; 
Sir  F.  Lascelles  authorised  to  sign 

North  Sea  declaration  and  memorandum 
signed  by  six  Powers  at  Berlin  ;  publica- 
tion postponed  by  German  Government 
pending  a  communication  from  the 
British  Government 

Baltic  Agreement  signed  by  four  Powers 
at  St.  Petersburgh 

Text   


Political  aspect  of  visit  of  King  Edward 
VII  to  Stockholm  


Commenting  on 
G.  H.  Villiers 
the  Baltic  Sea  ' 


memorandum  by  Mr. 
Dn  "  The  Passages  into 
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156 

ComTnunication  from  Count 
Wrangel 

1908. 
].  <Jun6 
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Swedish    aide-m,emoire    of    April  8; 
declaration  and  memorandum  of  April 
10/23  regarding  the  Baltic.    {Texts)  ... 

182 

Chapter  LXV. 

The  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference. 

I.— PRELIMINARIES. 

157 
158 

Memorandum      by  Mr. 
Beilby  Alston 

From  Sir  F.  Bertie 

1905. 
23  Sept. 

1906. 
15  May 
{Becd.  16  May) 

Origin   of   proposal   to   summon  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference 

Letter  in  the  Temps  commenting  on  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  May  9,  upon  reduction 
of  armaments ;  French  action  advocated. 
{Min.)   

185 
188 

159 

... 

17  May 
{Itecd.  I'J  May) 

Speech    by    M.     Thomson    in  Algeria; 
imprudence  of  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ments by  JVance 

189 

160 

,..         ,,  (Private) 

1  June 

French   attitude   to  reduction   of  arma- 
ments; France  will  not  reduce  her  naval 
programme.    (Minute  by  King  Edward) 

189 

161 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie  

24  July 

Conversation    with    M.    Paul    Cambon : 
reduction    of    armaments ;     rights  of 
neutrals  and  contraband  of  war ;  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  speech  at  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union 

190 

162 

To  Sir  M.  Durand 

25  July 

Conversation  with  Mr.   Whitelaw   Reid : 
reduction  of  armaments ;  immunity  of 
private  property  from  capture  at  sea  ... 

191 

163 

From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

16  Aug. 

{Reed.  20  Aug.) 

Conversation  with  Emperor  William  II: 
his   conversation   with    King    Edward ; 
definite  opposition  to  discussion  of  dis- 
armament   at    Conference ;    the  two- 
Power  standard ;  danger  of  unrest  in 
Africa;    Russian    internal  conditions. 
(Min.)    (Minute  by  King  Edward) 

192 

164 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie  

7  Sept. 

Conversation    with    M.    Paul    Cambon : 
meeting  of  King  Edward  with  Emperor 
William  II  at  Cronberg;  the  Emperor'.s 
opposition   to   the    Hague   Conference ; 
his   desire   for   preliminary  discussion; 
any  such  discussion  to  include  France 
and  the  United  States   

194 

165 

From  Sir  M.  Durand 

7  Sept. 

(Reed.  17  Sept.) 

Enclosing  despatch  from  Count  Gleichen 
reporting     interview    with  President 
Roosevelt ;  his  message  to  King  Edward  ; 
attitude  to  Hague  Conference.  (Min.) 

195 

166 

To  Sir  M.  Durand  

[217041 

17  Oct. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid : 
President  Roosevelt's  views  on  reduc- 
tion of  naval  armaments ;  exemption  of 
private  property  from  capture  at  sea  ... 

C  2 

196 
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To  Sir  M.  Durand... 


1906. 
6  Nov. 


To  Lord  Knollys  (Private)        12  Nov. 


From    Sir  H. 
Bannerman 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie 


Campbell- 
(Private) 


From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


To  Sir  F.  Bertie 


From  Mr.  Cartwright 


175    To  President  Roosevelt  ... 

(Private) 


From  Sir  J.  Walton 

(Private) 


Ed.  Note.— 

Cabinet  Minutes  res- 
pecting the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  April 
1856 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie   


12  Nov. 


5  Dec. 


1907. 
16  Jan. 
(Reed.  17  Jan.) 


17  Jan. 


18  Jan. 


Further  'conversation :  Mr.  Root's  views 
on  date  of  Conference ;  proposals  for 
limitation  of  naval  armaments;  the 
Drago  doctrine ;  exemption  of  private 
property  from  capture  at  sea     ...       ...  197 

United  States  and  the  Conference;  atti- 
tude of  House  of  Commons ;  attitude  of 
Emperor  William  II    198 

Approval  of  views  in  No.  168 ;  necessity 
for  British  support  of  Conference       ...  199 

Conversation  with  M.  Geoffray :  initiative 
of  discussion  on  limitation  of  armaments 
had  better  come  from  United  States; 
British  support.  {Minute  by  King 
Edward)   199 

Transmitting    extract    from    the    Mntin  I 
reporting  statement  by  M.  Pichon ;  his 
view  Conference  will  do  good     ...       ...  199 

Article  in  the  Matin  of  January  8 ;  Mr. 
Stead's  statements;  no  authority  from! 
Sir    H.    Campbell-Bannerman    or  Sir 
P>dward  Grey   200 


Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon  :  visit 
of  Professor  Martens  to  Europe ;  atti- 
tude of  the  Powers  to  discussion  of 
armaments 


29  Jan.         Conversation  with  Herr  von  Kiihlmann ; 
(Reed.  31  Jan.)      German  attitude  to  discussion  of  arma- 
ments. {Min.) 


201 


201 


To  Sir  A-  Nicolson 


12  Feb. 


12  Feb. 


1856. 
6-8  Apr. 


1907. 
14  Feb. 


Visit  of  Professor  Martens ;  reduction  of 
naval  armaments;  Britain  will  support 
proposal  for  discussion     ...       ...       ...  203 


Forwarding  Interim  Report  of  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  questions  likely 
to  arise  at  Conference ;  right  of  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea 


15  Feb. 


Minutes  by  members  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Cabinet  commenting  on  draft  of  resolu- 
tion to  be  proposed  at  Paris.  {Minute 
by  Queen  Victoria) 

Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon : 
limitation  of  armaments ;  proposal  for 
reference  to  a  special  Commission ; 
British  promise  to  support  a  proposal 
by  the  United  States ;  attitude  of 
Emperor  William  II   

Conversation  with  Professor  Martens : 
date  of  Conference ;  inclusion  of  pro- 
gramme in  final  invitation;  limitation 
of  armaments ;  constitution  of  Hague 
Tribunal ;  compulsory  arbitration ; 
Drago  doctrine ;  capture  of  private 
property  at  .sea 


203 


204 


206 


207 


xxxvii 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


To  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


From  Mr.  Bryce 


182    From  Sir  A.  Nicolson  ... 

(Tel.) 


183 


To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 
To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Tel.) 
(Tel.) 


From  Sir  A.  Nicolson  ... 

(Tel.) 

To  Sir  A.  Nicolson  (Tel.) 


189  !  From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

190  From  Sir  E.  Goschen 


191  From  Count  Benckendorff 

192  To  M.  de  Bunsen  ... 


1907. 
15  ¥eh. 


22  Feb. 


Conversation  with  Professor  Martens : 
I  British  attitude  to  discussion  of 
i  "  Expenditure  on  Armaments  "  ; 
i  danger  of  friction  with  Germany ;  pro- 
i  cedure  of  Hague  Tribunal.  {Minute  by 
I    King  Edward) 

j  Conversation  with  Mr.  Carter :  same  sub- 
ject; desirability  of  initiative  by  United 
j     States.  {Min.) 


7  Mar.  :  Conversation  with  Mr.  Root :  same  sub- 
(Recd.  18  Mar.)  [     ject :  alternative  courses  open  ;  question 

!     of  initiative  by  United  States.    (Min.)  j  212 


10  Mar. 


Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski :  question 
of  expenditure  on  armaments ;  opposi- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 


11  Mar.        Further   conversation:    difficulties   as  to 
{Reed.  18  Mar.)  |     programme ;  attitude  of  the  Powers  to 
I     expenditure  on  armaments 


12  Mar. 

14  Mar. 

15  Mar. 

20  Mar. 

21  Mar. 


Conversation  with  Count  Metternich  :  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  article  in 
the  Nation 


Views  of  Professor  Martens;  limitation  of 
armaments.  {Min.) 

British  view  on  discussion  of  expenditure 
on  armaments 


Conversation    with    M.    Isvolski : 
invitations  to  be  issued  shortly  ... 


final 


I  Inclusion  in  invitation  of  reference  to 
j  British  view  on  discussion  of  expendi- 
!     ture  on  armaments 


23  Mar.  Enclosing  notes  addressed  to  M.  Isvolski 
{Reed.  26  Mar.)      upon  above  subject 


217 


^"^  Mar.        Conversa'^ion  with  Baron  von  Aehrenthal : 
(Reed.  8  Apr.)      discussion    of    expenditure    on  arma- 
ments ;    Baron   von   Aehrenthal's  view 
j    that  this  was  a  matter  for  each  country 
i     alone  ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  218 

3  .A.pr.         Attitude  of  the  Powers  to  programme  of 
{Reed.  5  Apr.)      Conference.     {Min.)   219 

10  Apr.  Conversation  with  Marquis  de  Villalobar : 
replies  to  be  made  to  Italian  commu- 
nication as  to  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments  220 


II.— THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


193    Memorandum   by  Mr.  W. 
Maycock 


1907. 

12  Apr. 

Attitude  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  that  of  other  Powers.  Summary  of 
recommendations  of  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  principal  topics  in 

Russian  programme 

221 

XXXV  111 


Name. 


To  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

„         „  (Private) 

From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

Ed.  Note.— 

Extract  from  Annual 
Iteport  for  Austria- 
Hungary  for  1907 

To  Mr.  Bryce   

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 
From  Mr.  Cartwright 

To  Mr.  Bryce   

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

Note  by  Sir  E.  Satow 

From  Mr.  Cartwright 
To  Sir  E.  Egerton 

From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


1907. 
1  May 


1  May 


2  May 
(Eecd.  6  May) 

1908. 
11  May 
(Eecd.  18  May) 

1907. 
2  May 


3  May 


Conversation  with  Count  Benckendorff : 
British  views  on  question  of  expen- 
diture on  armaments;  Prince  von 
Billow's  speech       ...       ...       •.-       ■••  ^  228 

Determination  to  avoid  friction  with  Ger- 
many at  Conference         ...       ...       ...  j  228 

Conversation  with  Baron  von  Aehrenthal: 
pacific  intentions  of  Germany ;  discus- 
sion of  expenditure  on  armaments       ...  229 

Baron  von  Aehrenthal's  views  on  limita- 
tion of  armaments...        ..         ...       ...  230 


Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  • 
Prince  von  Billow's  speech;  expenditure 
on  armaments        ...       ...       ...       ...  231 

Conversation  with  Herr  von  Stumm : 
Prince  von  Billow's  speech         ...       ...  231 


6  May         German  public  opinion  and   question  of 
(Eecd.- 8  May)]     armaments;  Prince  von  Billow's  speech;! 

I     press  comments.    (Min.)  ...       ...       ...  232 


6  May 


8  May 


13  May 


18  May 
{Eecd.  21  May) 

28  May 


8  June 
{Eecd.  10  June) 


Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid : 
Mr.  Root's  views  on  discussion  of  arma- 
ments ;  Prince  von  Billow's  speech ; 
reference  of  question  to  a  Committee. 
{Minute  by  King  Edward)         ...       ...  !  236 

Conversation  with  Herr  von  Stumm  of  [ 
May  3  :  question  of  armaments ;  British  ! 
determination  to  avoid  friction  ...  237 

Limitation  of  armaments,  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea,  contraband  of 
war :   discussions  at  Conference  of  1899  237 

German  press  comments  on  Prince  von  ' 
Billow's  speech       ...       ...       ...       ...  240 

Conversation  with  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano:  intended  British  proposal  as 
to  armaments ;  attitude  of  German 
Government  and  that  of  United  States  240 

Statement  by  M.  Pichon  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies       ...       ...       ...        ...       ...  2tl 


IlL— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  BRITISH  PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 


206 

To  Sir  E.  Fry   

1907. 
12  June 

Instructions.  {Text) 

207 

,,       ,,  (Private) 

12  June 

Supplementary  points :  co-operation  with 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  France ; 
attitude  to  abolition  of  contraband, 
expenditure  on  armaments 

xxxix 


IV.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


208 
209 

210 


Communication    from  the 
Marquis  de  Vilialobar 

From  Sir  E.  Fry 


To  Sir  E.  Fry 


211  ;  From  Sir  E.  Fry  ... 
212 

213   To  Sir  E.  Fry 


214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 


(Tel.) 
(Tel.) 


„  (Tel.)  (Private) 
From  Sir  E.  Fry  (Tel.) 
To  Sir  E.  Fry  (Private) 
From  Sir  E.  Fry  (Tel.) 
To  Sir  E.  Fry  (Tel.) 
From  Sir  E.  Fry  (Private) 


220  To  Lord  Loreburn  (Private) 
221 

222  '  From  Sir  E.  Fry 


From  Lord  Loreburn 

(Private) 


223 


224 


1907. 
26  June 
{Reed.  27  June) 

28'  June 
(Reed.  1  July) 


4  July 


4  July 
(Reed.  5  July) 


5  July 
5  July 

15  July 

17  July 

18  July 

19  July 
19  July 

21  July 

22  July 
22  July 


Co-operation  between  Spanish  and  British 
delegates       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  251 

Proposal  for  limited  form  of  compulsory  ' 
arbitration ;   purpose  of  sub-committee 
on  arbitration  ;  request  for  instructions  251 

Italian  proposal  re  exemption  oT  private 
property  from  capture  at  sea;  British' 
adherence    to    instructions    given    in  i 
No.  208   i  252 


Attitude  of  United  States  to  compulsory  i 
arbitration.  Endosinq  list  of  arbitra-  ] 
tion  treaties  containing  safeguard  as  to  ) 
"honour  of  vital  interests";  also] 
British  draft  Treaty  for  submission  to 
Conference.       (Min.)       ...       ...  ... 

French  proposal  for  procedure  in  declara- 
tion of  war  ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

Compulsory  arbitration ;  comment  on 
British  draft ;  preference  that  initiative 
be  taken  by  United  States 


Compulsory     arbitration ; 
safeguards 


question  of 


(Private) 


(Private) 


25  July 
{Reed.  29  July) 


1  Aug. 


3  Aug. 


German  opposition  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration 

Compulsory  arbitration;  expenditure  on 
armaments 

French  and  German  views  on  compulsory 
arbitration.  {Min.) 

I 

I 

Proposal  for  compulsory  arbitration 
approved  with  amendments 

German  attitude  to  proposed  resolution 
on  expenditure  on  armaments ;  com- 
ment on  amendments  to  proposal  for 
compulsory  arbitration 

Difficulty  of  insisting  on  amendments  to 
proposal  for  compulsory  arbitration  ... 

Concurrence  in  proposed  action  as  to 
compulsory  arbitration.  {Min.) 

Enclosing  note  addressed  to  M.  Nelidov,  ' 
with  copy  of  proposed  resolution  as  to 
military  expenditure       ...       ...  ... 

Action  of  Mr.  Stead.  Co-operation  with 
delegates  of  United  States.  German 
attitude  to  resolution  as  to  expenditure 
on  armaments 

French  proposals  as  to  abolition  of  prize 
money  and  indemnity  for  losses  due  to 
capture  of  merchant  ve.ssels ;  undesira- 
bility  of  Briti.sh  opposition,  especially 
to  latter.    {Min.)    ...       ...       ...  ... 


253 


256 


257 


257 


257 


258 


258 


259 


259 


260 


261 


261 


262 


263 


xl 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


To  Sir  K.  Fry  (Tel.) 

(Tel.) 


)  >       )  > 


M.    Geoffray    to    Sir  C. 
Hardinge  (Private)  1 


The  Marquis  de  Several  to 
Sir  C.  Hardinge 

(Private) 

Sir   C.   Hardinge   to  the 
Marquis  de  Soveral 

(Private) 


To  Sir  E.  Fry 


(Tel.) 


Sir    E.    Fry    to    Sir  C. 
Hardinge  (Private) 

The  Marquis  de  Soveral  to| 
Sir  C.  Hardinge 

(Private) 

From  Sir  E.  Fry  (Tel.) 


Sir    C.    Hardinge    to  M. 
GeofiEray  (Private) 


To  Sir  E.  Fry 


(Tel.) 


Sir  F.  A.  Campbell  to  Sir 
E.  Fry  (Private) 


From  Sir  E.  Fry 
To  Sir  E.  Fry 


(Tel.) 


From  Sir  E.  Fry  (Tel.) 


To  Sir  E.  Fry 


From  Sir  E.  Fry 


(Tel.) 
(Tel.) 


From  Sir  E.  Goschen 


1907. 
5  Aug. 


8  Aug. 

9  Aug. 

Aug. 
9  Aug. 

9  Aug. 

10  Aug. 
10  Aug. 

10  Aug. 
10  Aug. 
12  Aug. 
14  Aug. 


14  Aug. 
(Reed.  15  Aug. 

15  Aug. 


16  Aug. 

18  Aug. 

(Reed.  20  Aug. 


20  Aug. 
20  Aug. 


20  Aug. 
(Becd.  21  Aug. 


22  Aug. 
(Reed.  26  Aug. 


Authorisation  to  act  as  suggested  in  No. 
224.  (Min.)   

General  arbitration ;  conditional  autho- 
risation to  consider  Portuguese  list 

Desirability  of  British  authorisation  for 
consideration  of  list  of  categories  of 
treaties  in  connection  with  general 
arbitration.  (Min.)   

British  attitude  to  United  States  and 
Portuguese  proposals 


British   attitude    to   Portuguese    list  of 
categories  of  treaties.  (Min.)  


Question  of  periodical  meetings  of  Con- 
ference 

Examination  of  Portuguese  list  of  cate- 
gories of  treaties  ...   

Portuguese  list  of  categories  of  treaties; 
attitude  of  Powers 


Periodical  meetings  of  Conference ;  atti- 
tude of  United  States 

British     attitude     to    Portuguese  list; 
support  of  proposal  of  United  States  ...  !  268 


Periodical  meetings  of  Conference;  desira- 
bility of  initiative  by  United  States  ... 

Forwarding  copy  of  No.  232 


Portuguese  list  of  categories  of  treaties ; 
attitude  of  Powers.  {Min.) 

Principle  of  a  list  approved  provided  its 
contents  are  accepted  by  other  Great 
Powers  as  well 

Acceptance  of  Portuguese  list  unlikely  ... 


Introduction  of  resolution  as  to  expendi- 
ture on  armaments;  attitude  of  other 
delegates.    (Min.)  ... 

Congratulations  on  speech  introducing 
resolution  on  armaments  ... 


Compulsory  arbitration ; 
j     accept  modified  list 


readiness  to 


Discussion  in  Comite  d'Examen  of  pro- 
posals for  compulsory  arbitration ;  atti- 
tude of  delegates  of  the  Powers;  British 
concurrence  in 

Austrian  press  comments  on  proposal  as 
to  limitation  of  armaments 


271 
271 
272 

272 
273 


xli 


No. 

1  Name. 

Date. 

Main  Subject. 

Page 

245 

1 

From.  Sir  E.  Fry 

1907. 
2  Sept. 
{Reed.  3  Sept.) 

!  Discussion  with  French  delegate  as  to 
contraband.  Enelosing  memorandum 
by  Mr.  Hurst,  and  preliminary  draft  of 
a  possible  agreement.    (Text)  ... 

274 

246 

3  Sept. 
(Reed.  5  Sept.) 

Conversation  with  Count  Tornielli :  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  proposal  of  Triple 
1     Alliance.     (Min.)  ... 

279 

247 

(Tel.) 

5  Sept. 

i 

British  proposals  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. (Min.) 

281 

248 

Minute    by  Sir 
Campbell 

F.  A. 

7  Sept. 

Attitude  of  United  States  in  matter  of 
contraband 

281 

249 

From  Sir  E.  Fry 

(Tel.) 

10  Sept. 
(Reed.  11  Sept.) 

Prize  Court  scheme  passed  by  First  Com- 
mittee. (Min.) 

282 

250 

To  Sir  E.  Fry 

13  Sept. 

Compulsory  arbitration :  interpretation 
of  tarif  de  douane  ... 

283 

251 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie 

17  Sept. 

Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon : 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  attitude 
to  compulsory  arbitration 

283 

252 

From  Sir-E.  Fry  . 

26  Sept. 

Organisation  of  future  Conferences: 
resolution  carried :  attitude  of  delegates 
(Min.)   

284 

253 

30  Sept. 
(Reed.  1  Oct.) 

Same  subject :  enclosing  scheme  by  Mr. 
Choate.  (Min.)   

286 

254 

Mr.    Eyre   Crowe  to  Mr. 
Tyrrell  (Private) 

11  Oct. 

Commenting  on  achievement  of  Con- 
ference. (Min.) 

Aoi 

255 

From,  Sir  E.  Fry  . 



12  Oct. 
(Reed.  15  Oct.) 

Work  of  First  Committee  of  Conference. 
Compulsory  arbitration :  list  of  sub- 
jects; votes  of  delegates.  (Min.) 

288 

V.- 

-THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

256 

From  Sir  E.  Fry  . 

1907. 
16  Oct. 
(Reed.  17  Oct.) 

Results  of  Conference.  Constitution  of 
Prize  Tribunal ;  revision  of  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration ;  establishment  of 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice ;  compulsory 
arbitration ;  contraband  and  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea;  methods  of 
warfare;  declaration  of  war,  &c.,  future 
meetings.     (Min.)  ...       ...       ...  ... 

295 

257 

j>  )> 

18  Oct. 

Conversations  with  M.  Bourgeois  and  Mr. 
Choate :  compulsory  arbitration. 
(Min.)   

297 

258 

Memorandum  by 
Reay 

Lord 

Oct. 

Work  of  Conference  ...       ...       ...  ... 

299 

259 

To  Sir  E.  Fry 

29  Oct. 

Commenting  on  report  of  work  of  Con- 1 
ference  in  No.  256.    (Minute  by  King 
Edward)   

300 

260 

From.  Count  de  Salis 

13  Dec. 
(Reed.  16  Dec.) 

German  White  Book.  (Min.)   

301 

xlii 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


To  Sir  E.  Fry 
From  Sir  E.  Fry  ... 


FA.  Xote.— 

Extracts  from  private 
journal  of  .Sir  E. 
Satow 


1908. 
18  June 


Authorisation    to    sign    Conventions  ami 
Declarations  annexed  to  Final  Act 


29  June  Report  of  signature  of  Conventions  and 
(Reed.  30  June)      Declarations  annexed  to  Final  Act 


1907. 
3-16  June 


Instructions  to  British  delegates 


Chapter  LXVI. 
The  London  Naval  Conference,  1908-9. 


To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
Sir  F.  Lascelles, 
Sir  A.  Nicolson, 
Sir  E.  Egerton, 
Sir  E.  Goschen, 
Mr.  M.  de  Bunsen, 
Mr.  J.  Bryce  and 
Sir  C.  MacDonald 

From  Sir  H.  Howard 


To  Sir  H.  Howard 


To  Sir  A.  Herbert 


To  Lord  Acton 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 


From  Mr.  Lister  ... 


From  Sir  H.  Howard 


Commnnirntion  from 
Paul  Cambon 

From  Afr.  O'Beirne 


1908. 
27  Feb. 


Decision    to    summon  Conference; 
gramme 


pro- 


306 


13  Mar.  Conversation  with  j\L  van  Swinderen ; 
(Reed.  IG  Mar.)      inclusion  of  Netherlands  in  Conference 


23  Mar. 
23  Mar. 

9  Apr. 
16  Apr. 
28  Apr. 


7  May 
(liecd.  11  May) 


17  May 
(Herd.  10  May) 


20  May 
(llfcd.  2.5  May) 


Same  subject  ... 

Conversation  with  Baron  Gericke : 
subject 


same 


Conversation  between  M.  Irgens  and  Sir 
C.  Hardinge :  question  of  inclusion  of 
Norway.  {Min.) 

Convermtion  between  Baron  Goricke  and 
Lord  Fitzmaurice  and  Sir  F.  Campbell: 
inclusion  of  Netherlands  ... 

Conversation  with  ^^r.  Whitelaw  Reid : 
acceptance  of  in\itation  by  United 
States;  inclusion  of  Netherlands 

Enclosing  copy  of  note  from  Herr 
Stemrich;  acceptance  of  invitation  by 
Germany;  question  of  preliminary- 
exchange  of  A'iews  in  writing 

Acceptance  of  invitation  bj'  France; 
question  of  preliminary  exchange  of 
memoranda;  proposal  for  preliminary 
meeting  between  French  and  British 
delegates;  inclusion  of  other  Powers. 
(Min.)   

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen: 
inclusion  of  the  N(!therlands 


307 
308 

309 
310 
310 
311 

312 


21  May         Preliminary  discussions  before  Conference 


21  May  ^  Foncardituj  note  from  >[.  Isvolski  : 
liTlecd.  2.'}  May)  acceptance  of  invitation  by  lJussia; 
I  j     programme;    question    of  preliminary 

I     exchange  of  memoranda.  {Min.) 


313 

315 
316 


316 


xliii 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main  Subject. 

Page 



275 

From  Sir  H.  Howard 

1908. 
3  June 

{Becd.  9  June) 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
inclusion  of  the  Netherlands 

317 

276 

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

6  June 

Preliminary  procedure  ;  communication  of 
memoranda  by  the  Powers 

318 

277 

To  M.  Paul  Canibon 

11  June 

Same  subject :  communication  of  memo- 
randa by  the  Powers;  Anglo-French 
discussions 

319 

278 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald 

8  July 

Transmitting  copies  of  British  Memo- 
randum of  July  1  on  points  of  pro- 
gramme 

320 

279 

From  Count  de  Salis 

11  July 
(Beed.  13  July) 

F orwardimj  copy  of  note  from  Herr  von 
Schoen  :  preliminary  procedure... 

321 

280 

To  Count  de  Salis  

21  July 

Preliminary  procedure ;  form  of  memo- 
randa to  be  communicated  left  open  ... 

322 

281 

From  Mr.  O'Beirne 

24  July 
(Becd.  27  July) 

Enclosing  copy  of  note  from  M.  Isvolski : 
preliminary  procedure,  date  of  exchange 
of  memoranda 

322 

282 

From  Count  de  Salis 

28  July 

{Becd.  31  July) 

Conversation  with  Dr.  Kriege  :  communi- 
cation of  British  memorandum  of 
July  1;  German  memorandum  ... 

324 

283 

From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

12  Aug. 

Enclosing  copy  of  note  from  Herr  Stem- 
rich  :  German  concurrence  in  note  com- 
municated by  Count  de  Salis  on  July  24 
{v.  No.  280)'.    {Min.)                        "  ... 

324 

284 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
Sir  F.  Lascelles, 
Sir  E.  Goschen, 
Sir  A.  Nicolson, 
Sir  E.  Egerton, 
Mr.  M.  de  Bunsen, 
Sir  H.  Howard, 
Mr.  J.  Bryce,  and 
Sir  C.  MacDonald 

14  Sept. 

Inclusion  of  Netherlands ;  programme ; 
instrument  to  be  used  for  embodying 
decision  of  Conference ;  date  and  place 
of  meeting 

327 

285 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

27  Sept. 
{Becd.  1  Oct.) 

Enclosing  copj'  of  note  from  ]\L  Tcharykov 
replying  to  No.  284 

329 

286 

To  M.  Paul  Cambon 

5  Oct. 

Anglo-French  consultation  ;  proposal  that 
M.  Fromageot  should  come  to  London 
about  November  1  ... 

330 

287 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  ... 

(Private) 

6  Oct. 

Proposal  for  preliminary  exchange  of 
views  between  British  and  United 
States  delegates 

330 

288 

To  M.  Yaniaza  (Private) 

6  Oct. 

Proposal  for  preliminary  exchange  of 
views  between  British  and  Japanese 
delegates 

331 

289 

From  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

6  Oct. 
{Becd.  12  Oct.) 

Foriva  rding  copy  of  note  from  Herr 
Stenirich :  memoranda  submitted  by 
Powers;  instrument  to  bo  used  for 
results  of  Conference.    {Min.)  ... 

331 

290 

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles 

21  Oct. 

Reply  to  No.  289 :  memoranda  submitted 
bv  Powers  *  desirabilit\'  of  issut^  of  a 
Declaration  and  a  separate  convention 
on  other  subjects  ... 

334 

291 

From  Count  de  Salis 

20  Oct. 
{Becd.  2  Nov.) 

Fonrarding  copy  of  note  from  Herr  von 
Schoen  :  same  subject ;  date  of  meeting 

335 

xliv 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


292 
293 


To  Count  de  Salis  . 
To  Sir  E.  Goschen. 


294   From,  Lord  Acton. 


295 


From  Sir  E.  Goschen 


296    To  Mr.  Carnegie 


297 
298 

299 
300 

301 
302 
303 

304 

305 
306 

307 
308 

309 


Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  to  Sir  E. 
Satow  (Private) 

From  Lord  Acton  ... 


To  Sir  E.  Goschen 
From  Mr.  Bryce  ... 

Communication  from  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid 

To  Mr.  Bryce   

To  Sir  E.  Goschen  

To  Sir  F.  Bertie   


Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  to  Sir  E. 
Satow  (Private) 

From     Mr.     T.  Gibson 
Bowles  (Private) 


Notes  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe 

To  His  Majesty's  Repre- 
sentatives in  Countries 
not  signatories  to  the 
Ijondon  Declaration 

Professor  J.  Westlake  to 
Sir  E.  Satow  (Private) 


1908. 

6  Nov. 

7  Nov. 


12  Nov. 
(Reed.  IS  Nov.) 


21  Nov. 
(Becd.  23  Nov.) 


2  Dec. 


19  Dec. 

1909. 
8  Jan. 
{Reed.  11  Jan.) 


9  Feb. 


25  Feb. 
(Reed.  15  Mar.) 


26  Feb. 
2  Mar. 
2  Mar. 

2  Mar. 
15  Mar. 


Same  subject  ... 

Conversation  with  Count  Metternich : 
recent  correspondence  with  German 
Government 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
same  subject.  Enclosing  copy  of  memo- 
randum communicated  to  M.  van 
Swinderen 

Conversation  with  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter :  date  of  meeting.  Enclosing 
translation  of  note  from  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter 

Nomination  of  Anglo-Hungarian  dele- 
gates ;  question  of  power  to  sign  instru- 
ments embodying  decision  of  Conference 

Describing  preliminary  procedure  and 
course  of  discussions 

Conversation  with  M.  Ruyssenaers: 
Anglo-Dutch  co-operation ;  form  of 
instrument  for  results  of  Conference  ... 


Conversation  with  Herr  von  Sturam : 
British  desire  for  establishment  of 
International  Prize  Court;  probable 
attitude  of  Parliament     ...       ...       ...  346 


Forwarding  copy  of  letter  from  Mr. 
Bacon :  proposed  International  Prize 
Court  and  powers  of  arbitration ;  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  conversation  with  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  of  February  22  (No.  302) 

International  Prize  Court  and  powers  of 
arbitration 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid: 
same  subject 

Close  of  Conference ;  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don; co-operation  of  Powers;  question 
of  publication  of  proceedings ;  adherence 
of  non-signatory  Powers  ... 

Anglo-French  co-operation  at  Conference ; 
special  acknowledgment  of  French 
attitude 

Commenting  on  Declaration  and  Report... 


29  Apr.        Enclosing  article  in  Nineteenth  Century 
(Reed.  13  May)      of  May  1909,  commenting  on  Declara- 
tion of  London       ...       ...       ...       ...  352 


13  May 
22  Sept. 

15  Apr. 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles' 
article  ...       ...   -  ... 

Instructing  communication  of  records  of 
proceedings  and  text  of  the  Declaration, 
and  inviting  adherence  ... 


Commenting  on  use  of  term  "  I'ennemi  " 
in  Articles  30  and  34  of  the  Declaration 
of  London 


xlv 


Chapter  LXVII. 
Belgian  Neutrality. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


Memorandum   by   Mr.  E. 
Hertslet 


Ed.  Note.— 

Extracts  from  Memo- 
randum by  Sir  P. 
Currie 

Lord  Vivian  to  Lord 
Salisbury 

Lord  Vivian  to  Lord 
Salisbury 


Memorandum 
Eyre  Crowe 


by 


Mr. 


The  Law  Officers  to  Lord 
Granville 


From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


From  Mr.  Chilton... 


Extract  from  Minutes  of 
Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence 


From  Mr.  G.  Watson 


>>  » 


Mr.    Macleay    to    Sir  A. 
Nicolson  (Private) 


From  Sir  F.  Villiers 


Memorandum      by  Mr. 
Hurst 


321    Minute  by  Mr.  Crowe 


Extract  from  Annual 
Beport  for  Belgium, 
1911 


1872. 
8  Apr. 


1885. 
Oct. 


1887. 
5  Feb. 


26  Feb. 

1908. 
15  Nov. 

1870. 

6  Aug. 

(Reed.  15  Aug.) 

1909. 

7  Feb. 
{Becd.  9  Feb.) 


25  Feb. 
{Reed.  1  Mar.) 

1911. 
23  Aug. 


2  Sept. 
{Reed.  4  Sept.) 

5  Sept. 
{Reed.  6  Sept.) 

22  Sept. 

{Becd.  23  Sept.) 


29  Sept. 


19  Oct. 
{Reed.  23  Oct.) 

1912. 
16  Feb. 


10  Mar. 

23  Mar. 
{Reed.  25  Mar.) 


Circumstances   leading  to   conclusion   of  i 
separate  Convention  with  France  and  I 
Prussia  in  August  1870,  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  the  Independence  and  Neu- 
trality of  Belgium... 


Conversation  with  General  Jungbluth : 
military  preparations  in  Belgium 

Military  preparations  in  Belgium.  Con- 
versation with  Captain  Duruy.  {Min.) 

Forwarding  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridges  upon  conversation  with  General 
Jungbluth :  Belgian  military  prepara- 
tions 


Conversations  with  M. 
Count  de  Manneville : 
preparations 


Davignon  and 
Belgian  military 


Forwarding  report  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridges :  military  situation  in  Belgium 


Attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  Belgium 
in  event  of  Germany  violating  her 
neutrality  during  Anglo-German  war... 

Same  subject.  {Min.)   

Feeling  in  Belgium  towards  France  and 
Germany;  state  of  defences   


371 


Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck  upon 
Belgian  Neutrality,  September  28-30  ...  374 


Article  in  Standard  of  February  4,  1887...  374 


British  attitude  to  Belgian  neutrality   ...  375 


Belgian  neutrality  and  Great  Britain's 
obligation  to  defend  it.    {Min.)   375 

Report  on  guarantee  of  Independence  and 
Neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Article  1  of 
Treaty  of  April  19,  1839    378 

Forwarding    despatch    from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel   Lowther.     Conversations  with ' 
Lieutenant-Colonel     de     Rivas,  and 
General   Chamoin :    probable  action  of 
Belgium  in  event  of  a  Franco-German  war  379 

Conversations  with  officers  in  the  Belgian 
army:  same  subject   380 


Statements  by  General  Wilson,  Mr. 
Churchill,  Sir  John  French,  Mr.  Lloyd 

.  George,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr. 
McKenna  as  to  position  of  Belgium  in 
event  of  a  Franco-German  war  


381 


382 


383 


383 


385 


388 


391 
392 


396 


xlvi 


Name. 


Date. 


Extract  from  Minutes  of 
Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence 


From  Sir  F.  Villiers 


Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  W. 
Langley  (Private) 


From  Sir  F.  Villiers 


Sir    F.  Villiers 
Onslov 


to  Lord 
(Private) 


From  Sir  F.  Villiers 


Ed.  Note.— 

Extract  from  private 
letter  from  Sir  F. 
Villiers  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson 


Extract 
Report 
1912 


from 
for 


Annual 
Belgium, 


To  Sir  F.  Villiers 


Extract 
Report 
1913 


from 
for 


Anmial 
Belgium, 


From  Sir  A.  Johnstone 


1912. 
25  Apr. 


12  Sept. 

{Reed.  16  Sept.) 


5  Oct. 


9  Oct. 
(Reed.  10  Oct.) 


2  Nov. 


22  Nov. 
{Reed.  25  Nov.) 


1913. 
11  Jan. 


Main  Subject. 


1  Fage 


Attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards 
Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of 
Belgian  territory  bj'  Germany  in  time  of 
war 

Enclosinq  despatch  from  Captain  Kelly : 
Conversation  with  General  Michel : 
position  of  Belgium  in  event  of  a 
Franco-German  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  supported  France 

Conversation  with  Baron  van  der  Elst : 
position  of  Belgium  in  event  of  a 
general  European  war :  no  fear  of  Ger- 
many in  Luxemburg 

Enclosing  despatch  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bridges;  Conversation  with 
General  Michel :  position  of  Great 
Britain  with  reference  to  Belgian 
Neutrality.  {Min.) 

Army  opinion  on  possibilitj'  of  violation 
of  Belgian  Neutrality  by  France  or 
Germany.    {Min.)  ... 

Speech  by  Baron  de  Broqueville  in 
Chamber.  Press  rumours.  Conversa- 
tion with  M.  Davignon :  Anglo-Belgian 
relations 

Belgian  attitude  to  question  of  guarantee 
of  neutrality 


22  Feb.  Military  policy  of  Belgium  and  Army 
{Reed.  24  Feh.)  lieorganisation 


7  Apr. 


1914. 
30  Jan. 
{Reed.  2  Feb.) 


Conversation  with  Count  de  Lalaing: 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  first  to 
violate  Belgian  Neutrality 

Belgian  feeling  towards  France  and  Ger- 
many; military  developments 


20  Mar.       !  Conversation  with  M. 
{Reed.  23  Mar.)  \     German  violation 
I  Luxemburg 


Ej'schen  :  no  fear  of 
of    neutrality  of 


Chapter  LXVIII. 
The  Neutrality  of  Switzerland. 


From  Mr.  Brooke... 


From  Mr.  Bax-Ironside 


From  Mr.  Wyndham 


1909. 
28  Feb. 
{Reed.  3  Mar.) 


25  Oct. 
{Reed.  6  Nov.) 

23  Nov. 
{Reed.  3  Dec.) 


Conversation  with  M.  Bacheracht :  posi- 
tion of  Switzerland  in  event  of  war 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  .. 

Proposal  for  a  visit  by  Emperor  William 
II  to  Switzerland  at  time  of  Swiss 
manoeuvres:   Swiss  refusal  in  1907 

Enclosing  memorandum  bj-  Colonel 
Delme-Radcliffe  on  Political-Military 
position  of  Switzerland.  {Min.) 


I 


xlvii 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main  Subject. 

Page 

333 
337 

Mr.   Bax-Ironside  to  Mr. 
Langley 

From  Mr.  Bax-Ironside  ... 

1909. 
30  Dec. 

1910. 
7  Feb. 

(Reed.  10  Feb.) 

German  influence  in  Switzerland... 

Swiss  attitude  to  defence  of  her  neu- 
trality ;  German  influence  in  Switzer- 
land 

430 

430 

338 

16  Apr. 
(Reed.  20  Apr.) 

Proposed  visit  of  President  Fallieres  to 
Berne 

433 

339 

From 

Mr. 

Brooke... 

7  July 
(Reed.  9  July) 

Enclosing  despatch  from  Colonel  Delme- 
Radclifi'e  :  wish  of  Emperor  William  II 
to  attend  Swiss  manoeuvres  j  visit  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ... 

433 

340 

From 

Mr. 

Bax-Ironside  ... 

29  July 

Conversation  with  M.  Comtesse :  proposed 
visit  of  Emperor  William  II 

434 

341 

Fr  0)71 

Mr. 

Brooke... 

17  Sept. 

(Reed.  32  Sept.) 

Forwarding  memorandum  by  Colonel 
Delme-Radclift'e  on  Military-Political 
position  of  Switzerland.  (Min.) 

435 

342 
343 

From 
From 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Bax-Ironside  ... 
Dering... 

22  Oct. 
(Reed.  28  Oet.) 

1911. 
6  Feb. 
(Reed.  8  Feb.) 

Conversation  with  M.  Comtesse :  pro- 
posed visit  of  Emperor  William  II  in 
1911   

Conversation  with  M.  de  Valdrome : 
Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe's  memorandum 
(No.    341,     end.);    relations  between 

ft wi tzprl n n fi  jiTin  An5;t.riJi-TTiiTi(TaT*v 

441 

344 

From 

Sir 

R.  Rodd 

24  Feb. 
(Reed.  10  Mar.) 

Enclosing  despatch  from  Colonel  Delme- 
RadcliflFe  to  Mr.  Howard  upon  Military- 
Political  position  of  Switzerland 

442 

345 
346 

From 

Mr. 

)> 

Howard 
>»  ••• 

13  Apr. 

(Reed.  1  May) 

1912. 
3  Feb. 
(Reed.  7  Feb.) 

Conversation  with  Count  d'Aunay : 
alleged  military  agreements  between 
Switzerland  and  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary;  President  Rochet's  views  ... 

Article  in  Rvnd  of  January  30  comment- 
ing on  article  in  Vienna  paper  Infor- 
mation: position  of  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Switzerland ;  alleged  unreality  of 
neutrality 

449 
450 

347 

J) 

ft 

24  Feb. 

(Reed.  28  Feb.) 

Further  comment  on  article  in  Informa- 
tion; letter  in  Journal  de  Geneve  of 
February  18 ;  no  designs  on  part  of 
Central  Powers  against  Swiss  neutrality 

451 

Chapter 

LXIX. 

Japanese  Agreements  with  the  United  States,  Russia  and 

Great  Britain. 

I.— THE  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  AGREEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  30,  1908. 


348 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

(Tel.) 

1908. 
30  Jan. 

Message  to  be  communicated  at  dinner  of 
February  10,  1908,  to  celebrate  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance 

453 

349 

(Tel.) 

1  Feb. 

No  foundation  for  view  that  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance  is  unpopular  with  existing 
British  administration 

453 

xlviii 


Page 


350 


351 


352 


353 


354 


355 


356 
357 

358 
359 

360 
351 

362 

363 
964 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


From  Mr.  Bryce 


(Tel.) 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

(Tel.) 


1908. 
3  Feb. 


5  Feb. 


14  Feb. 


From  Mr.  Bryce 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

(Private) 

To  Mr.  Bryce   


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

(Tel.) 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald 

From  Sir  E.  Goschen 
To  Sir  C.  MacDonald 


(Tel.) 


From  Mr.  Bryce 


From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Jtecd.  2  Mar.) ; 


6  Mar. 


17  Mar. 
{Becd.  IS  Apr.) 


19  Mar. 
(Reed.  28  Mar.) 


26  Oct. 
23  Nov. 

27  Nov. 
27  Nov. 


29  Nov. 
(Itecd.  7  Dec.) 

1  Dec. 


1  Dec. 
(Reed.  10  Dec.) 


3  Dec. 
(Reed.  7  Dec.) 


4  Dec. 


Conversation  with  Baron  Komura:  same 
subject;  British  action  with  reference 
to  South  Manchurian  Railway;  British 
commercial  interests        ...       ...       •••  454 

Relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States   455 

Conversation  with  President  Roosevelt : 
desirability  of  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  United  States  as  to 
Japan  and  question  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion ;  possibility  of  crisis  in  United 
States  on  latter  point      ...       ...       ...  455 

Deprecating  joint  action  by  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  nego- 
tiations with  Japan.    (Min.)    456 

Conversation  between  Mr.  Bryce  and 
President  Roosevelt  on  February  1 : 
Japanese  Immigration;  diflBculty  of 
joint  negotiations  by  Canada  and 
United  States;  Conversations  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  on  same  subject  ...       ...       ...  457 

Conversation  with  Baron  Takahira :  pro- 1 
posal    of    United    States    for  General 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  Japan ;  press 
rumours  of   difficulty   between  United 
States  and  Japan.    Conversation  with  | 
President  Roosevelt :   relations  between  ; 
Japan  and  United  States         ...       ...  458 

British  attitude  to  opening  of  Darda- 
nelles; visit  of  United  States  fleet       ...  459 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid : 
communication  re  exchange  of  notes 
between  United  States  and  Japan. 
(Min.)    (Minute  hy  King  Edward)     ...  '  460 

Conversation  with  Baron  Komura : 
actions  of  Emperor  William  II  con- 
sidered inimical  to  Japan.    (Min.)      ...  461 

Conversation  with  M.  Ijiuin :  proposed 
exchange  of  notes  with  United  States. 
Enclosing  summary  of  Japanese  note  ...  462 

Press  comments  on  Agreement  between 
United  States  and  Japan  ...       ...  463 

Conversation  with  M.  Ijiuin :  congratula- 
tion on  conclusion  of  Japanese  agree- 
ment with  United  States  ...       ...  463 

Transmitting  copy  of  agreement  between 
United  States  and  Japan ;  Press  com- 
ments ;  constitutional  status  of  the 
Agreement;  public  opinion  in  United 
States   I  464 

Forwarding  translation  of  communique  in 
Novoe  Vremya  of  November  30  on 
Agreement  between  United  States  and 
Japan   ]  455 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid :  ' 
reply  to  communication  on  agreement  ' 
with  Japan  ...       ...       ...       ...  I  465 


xlix 


II.— THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONVENTION  OF  JUNE,  1910. 


Xanic. 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 


To  Mr.  Rumbold  ... 
From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


Admiralty 
Office 


to 


Foreign 
From  Sir  A.  Nicolson  (Tel.) 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


1909. 
13  May 
(Reed.  14  June) 


14  June 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

(Tel.) 

From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

(Tel.) 


From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


29  June 

6  Oct. 
{Reed.  11  Oct.) 

27  Oct. 
9  Dec. 


10  Dec. 
(Reed.  10  Jan., 
1910) 

12  Dec. 


13  Dec. 


15  Dec.       '  Communique  in  Official  Messenger  deny- 
(Recd.  20  Dec.)      ing   any   complication    between  Russia 
and  Japan;  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries  ... 


To  Sir  A.  Nicolson  (Tel.)  16  Dec. 
To  Sir  C.  MacDonald     ...        17  Dec. 


M.   Isvolski  to 
assurances 


be  informed  of  Japanese 


From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


To  Sir  C. 


(Tel.) 

MacDonald 

(Tel.) 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 


[21704] 


18  Dec. 


22  Dec. 


1910. 
14  Feb. 
{Reed.  7  Mar.) 


Conversation  with  Baron  Kato  :  rumours 
of  Japanese  hostility  to  Russia;  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  ... 

Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski :  gratitude 
for  Japanese  assurance ;  suggestion  of 
communique  to  London  Press  ... 

Enquiry  to  be  made  whether  Japanese 
Government  object  to  proposed  commu- 
nique to  London  Press  ... 

Dinner  celebrating  publication  of  first 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  Alliance ; 
Press  comments  on  Alliance;  Enclosing 
speeches  by  Count  Komura  and  Sir  C. 
MacDonald   


Page 


Conversation  with  Prince  Ito :  situation 
in  China  ;  railway  concessions ;  position 
of  Dairen  and  Japanese  tenure  of 
Liao-tung  Peninsula ;  position  in 
Korea;  Japanese  attitude  to  the  Alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain.  (Min.) 

Conversation  with  Marquis  Katsura ; 
situation  in  China;  importance  of 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance ;  Japanese 
relations  with  Russia ;  attitude  of  Ger- 
many ;  railway  concessions  and  leased 
territories.     {Min.)  ...       ...       ...  j 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato:   import- 1 
ance  of  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  ... 

Conversation  with  M.  Sazonov  :  rumoured 
purchase  of  Brazilian  warships  by 
Japan  and  alleged  Japanese  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  Russia 

Rumoured  purchase  of  Brazilian  warships 
by  Japan 

Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski :  anxiety 
as  to  rumours  concerning  relations  with 
Japan 

Conversation  with  Lord  Kitchener;  value 
of  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance ;  Japanese 
influence  in  China  ... 

Russo-Japanese  relations;  desirability  of 
allaying  rumours 

Conversation     with     Baron     Komura : 
rumours  of  hostility  to  Russia  abroad;! 
relations  between  the  two  countries  very  | 
friendly 


466 


469 
470 

471 
472 

472 

472 
473 

473 

474 
475 

475 

476 

476 

476 


1 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


380   From  Sir  A.  Nicolson 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald 


(Tel.) 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald.. 

(Tel. 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  .. 


>!  > ) 


(Tel.) 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald.. 

(Tel. 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 


1910. 
15  Apr. 
(Reed.  25  Apr.) 


19  Apr. 
21  Apr. 

28  June 

30  June 
1  July 


2  July 
(Reed.  SO  'July) 


Conversation  with  Emperor  Nicholas  II : 
his  conversation  with  Baron  Motono ; 
Russo-Japanese  relations.  (Min.) 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  Russian 
proposal  for  Agreement  with  Japan  ... 


Conversation  with  Baron  Komura : 


same 


387  To  Sir  A.  Nicolson 

i 
I 

388  :  To  Mr.  Bryce 

1 

389  !  From  Sir  E.  Goschcn 


6  July 


6  July 


Conversation  with  Baron  Kato:  proposed 
Agreements  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
one  "ostensible"  and  one  secret; 
Enclosing  texts 

Russo-Japanese  draft  Agreements;  ques- 
tion of  open  door  in  Manchuria... 

Conversation  with  Baron  Komura;  assur- 
ance that  open  door  would  be  main- 
tained 

Conversation  with  Baron  Komura  :  desire 
for  approval  of  Great  Britain ;  publica- 
tion of  "  ostensible  "  convention.  Con- 
versation with  M.  ISIalevski  Malevic ; 
genesis  of  agreements.  Further  conver- 
sations with  Baron  Komura :  assurances 
as  to  open  door.    (Min.)  ... 

Conversation  with  Count  Benckendorff : 
Russo-Japanese  Agreements;  the  open 
door 


Conversation   with   Mr.   Whitelaw   Reid : 
same  subjects         ...        ...       ...       ...  ]  486 


13  July        Press  comments  re  Russo-Japanese  Agree- 
(Ifccd.  18  July)      ment;  communication  of  text  to  Ger- 
man j-  by  Russia  and  Japan 


486 


III.— THE  ANNEXATION  OF  COREA. 


390 


1910. 

From  Sir  A.  Nicolson      ...         12  May        Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski  :  his  discus- 
(Tel.)  sions  with  Baron  Motono  as  to  Corea. 

{Min.)   487 


391  {From  Sir  C.  MacDonald...  19  May  Conversation  with  Baron  Komura:  possi- 
I  (Tel.)  bility  of  annexation  of  Corea;  attitude 
j  of  Ru.ssia.    (Min.)   488 

392  To  .Sir  C.  ^lacDonaKl  ...  14  July  Conversation  with  Baron  Kato:  same 
I  subject ;  question  of  tariff ;  precedents 

of  ^Sladagascar  and  Zanzibar      ...       ...  439 

393  >>  >.  I'l't'l.!        19  July         Same  subject  499 

394  ,,  ...         19  July        Convcr.'^niion  with  Baron  Kato:  proposed 

Japanese    declaration    as   to  economic 
interests.    [Min.)    ...       ...        ...       ...  491 

395  From  Sir  C.  Mai  Donald  21  July        Conversation  with  Baron  Komura:  same 

(Te'.)  subject.     (Min.)    ...  I  492 


li 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Maiii  Subject. 

Page 

398 

From  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

1910. 
22  July 
{Reed.  8  Aug.) 

Further  conversation :  tariff  question, 
open  ports,  coasting  trade,  mines  and 
land  ownership.  Enclosing  proposed 
statement 

493 

397 

From  Consul-Gcneral 
Bonar  (Tel.) 

24  July 

Proposed  declaration  inadequate.  (Min.) 

398 

10  l>aron  Jiato 

o  Aug. 

British  views  on  proposed  Japanese 
declaration 

496 

399 

10  Sir  C.  MacDonald 

(Tel.) 

5  Aug. 

Same  subject  ... 

497 

400 

From  Baron  Kato 

z.i  Aug. 
{Eecd.  25  Aug.) 

Conclusion  of  Treaty  between  China  and 
Japan  on  August  22.    Enclosing  text  ... 

498 

401 

)>        )>  ••• 

23  Aug. 
(Reed.  25  Aug.) 

Enclosing  Japanese  Declaration.  (Text) 

499 

402 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

(Tel.) 

25  Aug. 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  bearing 
of  Article  III  of  Anglo-Japanese  Agree- 
ment upon  annexation  of  Corea : 
British  attitude  to  annexation  ... 

500 

403 

To  Mr.  O'Beirne  

8  Sept. 

Conversation  with  Count  Benckendorff : 
British  attitude  to  annexation  ... 

501 

404 

From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

10  Oct. 

(Reed.  27  Oet.) 

Conversation  with  Marquis  Katsura : 
effect  of  annexation  upon  British 
interests;  history  of  annexation 

:^501 

IV.— THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 

405 
406 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

1910. 
26  Sept. 

1911. 
16  Jan. 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  possi- 
bility of  proposal  by  United  States  of  a 
general  Arbitration  Treaty;  its  bearing 
upon  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 

Further  conversation :  same  subject 

503 
504 

407 

;>  >> 

20  Jan. 

Further  conversation :  Japanese  view  of  a 
general  Arbitration  Treaty ;  renewal  of 
Alliance  and  its  possible  modification  ... 

504 

408 

From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

4  Mar. 

(Reed.  20  Mar.) 

Conversation  with  Baron  Mumm  von 
vSchwartzenstein :  Japanese  relations 
with  Germany 

505 

409 

16  Mar. 

(Reed.  18  Apr.) 

Conversations  with  Baron  Komura : 
possibility  of  general  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  United  States ;  bearing  upon 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  ... 

506 

410 

17  Mar. 

(Reed.  18  Apr.) 

Relations  between  Japan  and  United 
States.  Conversation  between  Mr. 
Tower  and  Senor  Creel.  Conversation 
Mr.  O'Brien   

508 

411 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

20  Mar, 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato;  renewal 
of  Alliance;  bearing  of  possible  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty  ... 

509 

412 

From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

(Tel.) 

"•217041 

24  :\rar. 

Conversation  with  Baron  Komura :  same 
subject 

d  2 

510 

lii 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

(Tel.) 


>»  >> 


(Tel.) 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald... 

(Tel.) 


1911. 
27  Mar. 


27  Mar. 


29  Mar. 


3  Apr. 


5  Apr. 


Conversation   with    Baron   Kato :    same ' 
subject   510 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald  ... 

(Tel.) 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 


(Tel.)  1       6  Apr. 

7  Apr. 


421  \To  Mr.  Bryce 


To  Sir  C.  MacDonald 


8  Apr. 

(Reed.  13  May) 


13  Apr. 


13  Apr. 


423   From  Sir  C.  MacDonald...        24  Apr. 

(Reed.  23  May) 


To  Mr.  Rumbold 


From  Mr.  Rumbold 


To  Mr.  Rumbold  ... 


8  May 


17  May 


26  May 
(Reed.  26  June) 


26  May 


Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  Japanese 
Government  in  favour  of  modificatiou 
and  extension  of  Alliance 

Reporting  Cabinet  decision  that  exten- 
sion of  Alliance  should  accompany  any 
modification  needed  in  view  of  a  general 
Arbitration  Treaty 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato  :  American 
Press  comments  on  effect  of  general 
Arbitration  Treaty  on  Alliance  

Anxiety  in  Japan  for  renewal  of  Alliance ; 
its  importance  to  her ;  advantage  of 
delaying  renewal  for  four  years.  {Min.) 

Conversation  with  Baron  Komura  :  modi- 
fications of  Alliance.  {Min.) 


Reply  to  No.  417. 
Alliance  already 
Baron  Kato 


Decision  to  renew 
communicated  to 


511 


Question  of  extension  and  modification  of 
Alliance ;  advantage  of  delaying  exten- 
sion. Conversation  with  Baron 
Komura :  details  of  modifications  pre- 
pared.   (Min.)       ...       ...       ...       .  . 


Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid : 
position  of  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in 
relation  to  general  Arbitration  Treaty...  517 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  bearing 
of  proposed  general  Arbitration  Treaty 
on  Alliance  ...       ...       ...       ...  .e>i8 


Conversation  with  Marquis  Komura : 
situation  in  China ;  possibility  of  Anglo- 
Japanese  co-operation  there ;  effect  of 
proposed  general  Arbitration  Treaty  re 
Alliance.     (Min.)  ... 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  addi- 
tional article  referring  to  general  Arbi- 
tration Treaties.  Enclosing  draft. 
(Text)   

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  proposed 
general  Arbitration  Treaty  and  exten- 
sion and  revision  of  Alliance.  Enclosing 
Japanese    draft    of    revised  Treaty. 

(Text)   

Conversation  with  Marquis  Komura: 
same  subject;  denial  of  rumoured  nego- 
tiation for  an  Arbitration  Treaty 
between  United  States  and  Japan 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  consulta- 
tion of  Dominions  as  to  renewal  of 
Alliance ;  Japanese  immigration  policy 


lili 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


428   To  Mr.  Rumbold 


433   From  Mr.  Rumbold 


To  Mr.  Rumbold 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Tel.) 

„      „  (Tel.) 

To  Mr.  Rumbold  

Anglo-Japanese        Agree-  j 
ment  | 

Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Knox  i 
From  Baron  Kato... 
To  Baron  Kato 
From  Sir  G.  Buchanan  . 


Question     in     House  of 
Commons 

Question     in     House  of 
Commons 


Question     in     House  of 
Commons 

Question     in     House  of 
Commons 


1911. 
26  June 


4  July 


7  July 
(Reed.  It  Aug.) 


7  July 
10  July 

12  July 

12  July 

13  July 
13  July 

13  July 

14  July 
17  July 


18  July 
(Reed.  22  July) 


19  July 

20  July 

24  July 
27  July 


Further  conversation :  proposal  to  omit 
Article  Til  referring  to  operation 
beyond  Indian  frontier ;  new  Article  V 
referring  to  general  Arbitration 
Treaties;  suggested  amendment... 

Further   conversation:   Japanese  accept- 
ance of  omission  of  Article  III ;  modi- 
j     fication  of  Article  V.    Enclosing  expla- 
j     natory     memorandum      proposed  by 
Japan.  {Text) 

Conversation  with  Marquis  Komura : 
modifications  in  Treaty  of  Alliance : 
Four-Power  Loan  to  China 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato :  revision 
of  new  Article  V  ... 

\  Further  Conversation:  wording  of 
Article  V ;  question  of  date  of  publica- 
tion ;  position  in  contingency  of  general 
Arbitration  Treaties  being  negotiated 
by  Great  Britain  with  European  Powers 

Revised  Treaty  of  Alliance  to  be  signed  on 
July  13 ;  communication  to  United 
States  to  be  made  on  14th;  publication 
to  take  place  on  15th 

Full  text  of  new  Article  to  be  communi- 
cated on  14th 


Renewal 
signed 

Text 


of     Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 


525 

526 

527 
529 

530 

530 

581 

531 
532 


Signature  of  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance ; 
communication  of  new  Article  ...       ...  533 

Congratulations  on  renewal  of  Alliance ; 
appreciation  of  British  attitude        ...  ;  534 

Gratification  at  renewal  of  Alliance ; 
appreciation  of  Japanese  attitude      ...  534 

Article  in  Novoe  Vremya  on  renewal  of 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance ;  significance 
of  modifications      ...       ...       ...       ...  535 

Str.tement  by  Mr.  Harcourt ;  approval  of 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  by  Dominions  536 

Statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey :  action 
which  Dominions  might  take  in  event  of 
war  not  a  matter  for  discussion  with  a 
foreign  Government         ...       ...       >..  536 

Statement  by  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood :  geo- 
graphical area  covered  by  Alliance     ...  536 


445    From  Mr.  Rumbold 


29  July  I 
(Reed.  26  Aug.)\ 


Statement  by  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood : 
effect  of  conclusion  of  a  general  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty  on  obligations  of  Alliance...  j  537 

Conversation  with  M.  Ishii :  reception  of 
Alliance  Agreement  in  Japan ;  Press 
comments      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  '  537 


liv 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


446 


From  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 


1911. 
31  Aug. 

{Iiecd.22Sept.) 


Forwarding  memorandum  on.  Minor 
Events  in  Japan  in  August  1911  by 
Mr.  Henderson  :  Count  Hayashi's  views 
on  effect  of  proposed  general  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty 


539 


Chapter  LXX. 
Anglo-American  Arbitration,  1910-1914. 

I.-GENERAL  AEBITRATION  TREATY  OF  AUGUST  3,  1911. 


447 


448 

449 
450 
451 

452 

453 
454 

455 
456 
457 


From  Mr.  Bryce  ... 


From  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes 


„  (Tel.) 

To  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  ... 

(Tel). 

From  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes 


From  Mr.  Bryce 


(Private) 


From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


From  Mr.  Bryce  (Tel.) 

(Private) 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Tel.) 


1910.  I 

9  Aug.  I  Conversation  with  President  Taft :  desira- 
(Becd.  16  Aug.)  j  bility  of  general  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain ;  exemption  of 
questions  of  national  honour  might  be 
omitted ;  reciprocity  tariff  negotiations 
with  Canada.  (Min.) 

18  Nov.        Conversation  with  Mr.  Knox  :  possibility 
(Reed.  1  Dec.)      of  a  general  Arbitration  Treaty  without 
exempting      questions      of  national 
honour;  arrangements  existing  between 
United  States  and  Canada 


8  Dec. 
12  Dec. 


22  Dec. 
(Reed.  11  Jan., 
1911) 

1911. 
5  Jan. 
(Reed.  14  Jan.) 


6  Jan. 

(Reed.  H  Jan.) 


16  Jan. 


2  Feb. 
{Reed.  3  Feb.) 


6  Feb. 


9  Feb. 


Proposals  from  United  States  likely  to 
take  place  soon 

Proposals  from  United  States  would  be 
welcomed 

Meeting  of  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Di.sputes ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Root,  Mr. 
Choate  and  President  Taft.    (Min.)  ... 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Chandler  Ander- 
son: Arbitration  proposals ;  attitude  of 
Senate ;  arrangements  existing  with 
Canada 


Conversation  with  President  Taft;  Arbi- 
tration proposals ;  draft  to  be  prepared. 
(Min.)   

Conversations  with  President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Root:  same  subject;  possibility  of 
treating  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  as  one.  (Min.) 

Enclosing  copy  of  note  from  M.  Pichon 
summarising  French  reply  to  Mr.  Bacon 
as  to  limitation  of  Armaments  

Referring  to  memorandum  by  Mr.  Young 
on  situation  as  regards  Arbitration 
proposals   

Decision  to  await  United  States  proposals 
before  expressing  any  views 


Iv 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


458 
459 

460 
461 
462 

463 

464 
465 


From  Mr.  Bryco 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


From  Mr.  Bryco 


(Tel.) 


1911. 
27  Feb. 
(Reed.  8  Mar.) 


20  Mar. 
{Reed.  29  3Iar.) 


21  Mar. 
(Itecd.  29  Mar.) 


22  Mar. 


Conversations  with  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr. 
Anderson.      Enclosing    memoranda    on  1 
probable  form  of  proposal,  and  points 
likely  to  arise  from  it.    (Min.)...       ...  \  563 

I 

Conversation  with  President  Taft :  refer-  I 
ring  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement  in 
House  of  Commons  on  March  13 ;  pro-  ' 
posals  to  be  prepared  at  once.    (Min.)...  556 


Reception  in  United  States  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  speeches;  attitude  of  extreme 
Irish  party  ... 

British  views  to  be  sent  shortly ;  relevance 
of  Article  VI  of  Olney-Pauncefote 
Treaty   


To  Mr.  Bryce       (Private)        30  Mar. 


(Tel.) 


3  Apr. 


466    From  Mr.  Bryce 


467  I  To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Private)        3  Apr. 


4  Apr. 

(Reed.  12  Apr.) 


(Tel.) 


468    From  Mr.  Bryce  (Private) 


469    From  Colonial  Office 


470    From  Mr.  Bryce  (Private) 


471    To  Mr.  Bryce  (Private) 


British  views  on  character  of  proposed 
Treaty;  abjuration  of  war,  establish- 
ment of  a  Commi.ssion  ad  hoc,  arbitra- 
tion should  Commission  fail  to  find  a 
solution 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and  Arbitra- 
tion proposals 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid ; 
Arbitration  proposals;  British  views 
(cp.  No.  463)   

Conversation  with  President  Taft,  Mr. 
Knox  and  Mr.  Chandler  Anderson : 
their  comments  on  British  views;  atti- 
tude of  Senate 

Substitution  of  word  "  submission  "  for 
"  special  agreement  "  as  used  in  Treaty 
of  1908;  importance  of  establishment  of 
Joint  Commission  ... 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr. 
Anderson :  proposals  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  letter  of  March  30  (No.  463); 
question  of  limitation  of  scope;  the 
Japanese  Alliance.  Enquiry  as  to 
wording  used  in  Article  1  of  Treaty  of 
1908,  and  inclusion  of  reference  to 
Dominions  (Article  2)   

12  Apr.        Forwarding     copies    of    Questions  and 
(Reed.  13  Apr.)      Answers  in  Canadian  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   as    to    Arbitration  Treaty 
(March  20,  22,  1911)   

28  Apr.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Anderson :  draft 
of  Arbitration  Treatj' ;  comments;  exclu- 
sion of  questions  of  national  policy. 
Proposed  visit  to  Canada 

11  May  Exclusion  of  question  of  national  policy; 
abjuration  of  war  ... 


10  Apr. 


11  Apr. 


557 


558 


28  Mar.        Conversation  with  Mr.  Root :   Treaty  of 
(Reed.  6  Apr.)  ^     1908  as  a  basis;  possibility  of  including; 

phrase     abjuring     war;     attitude  of 
Senate   558 


559 


560 


561 


562 


563 


563 


565 


566 


567 


Ivi 


N- 


Name. 


Date., 


Main  Subject. 


P»ge 


From  Mr.  Brj'ce 


(Tel.) 


(Tel.) 


1911. 
19  May 


19  May 
{Becd.  29  May\ 


22  May 


To  Mr.  Bryce  (Tel.)        23  May 


From  Mr.  Bryce   (Private)        26  May 


(Tel.) 


31  May 


9  June 
(Reed.  19  June) 


To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Tel.)        20  June 


)>  >> 


From  Mr.  Bryce 


To  Mr.  Bryce 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

To  Mr.  Bryce 
To  Sir  F.  Bertie 

From  Mr.  Bryce 
To  Mr.  Bryce 


(Tel.) 

(Tel.) 
(Tel.) 

(Tel.) ; 
(Tel.) 
(Tel.)  ^ 


21  June 

26  June 

27  June 

27  June 


28  June 
(Itecd.  29  June) 


1  July 
1  July 


Dcftft  proposals  to  Great  Britain  also  sent 
to  France.  (Min.)   

Enelosing  copy  of  proposed  draft  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  received  from  Mr.  Knox 
on  May  17.  (Text.)  Conversations 
with  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  re 
draft ;  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 
Conversation  with  M.  Jusserand: 
French  attitude  not  yet  certain.  (Min.) 

Enquiry  for  statements  as  to  fortification 
of  Panama  Canal  and  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance 


567 


568 


574 


Fuller  explanation  needed  as  to  statement 
desired  re  fortification  of  Panama 
Canal.    Position  as  to  Anglo-Japanese  | 

Alliance  explained  ...       ...       ...  <  575 

I 

Exclusion  of  reference  to  question  of 
national  policy ;  possibility  of  difficulty 
in  Senate;  opposition  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
man organisations ;  question  of  Panama 
Canal  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  575 

German  request  for  draft  of  proposed 
Treaty   576 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Knox  :  question  of 
Panama  Canal ;  probable  need  for  some 
assurance  or  declaration  before  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty  is  approved  by  Senate       ...  576 

British  acceptance  of  United  States  draft 
(No.  473)  subject  to  amendments  pro- 
po.sed  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  577 


Statement 
Canal 


on    fortification    of  Panama 


Same  subject 


Conversations  with  President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Knox :  amendments  to  United 
States  draft 


(Tel.)         4  July 

{Reed.  5  July) 


Discussion    of  British 
United  States  draft 


(Tel.) 


5  July 


578 
579 


United  States  draft;  question  as  to  one  of 
amendments  proposed.    (Min.)  ...       ...  579 

Authorising  statement  as  to  fortification  j 
of  Panama  Canal  if  question  is  raised  in 
Senate   580 


580 


Reply  to  question  in  No.  482  as  to  amend- 
ments ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  581 


Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon : 
French  and  British  negotiations  for 
Arbitration  Treaties  with  United 
States ;  the  possibility  of  having  one 
joint  Treaty  or  of  discussion  between 
France  and  Great  Britain 


amendments  to 


581 


582 


Authorising  note  as  to  fortification  of 
Panama  Canal ;  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance    i  582 


I 


Ivii 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main  Subject. 

Page 

489 

To  Sir.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

1911. 
0  J  uiy 

±JiaK^\A.aol\jU       Ul        IJI  1  Uir^Il        i\. lilt:  11  Ki  llltf  11  Lo  LCI 

United  States  draft 

583 

490 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

7  July 

Conversation,  with  Mr.  Knox :  same  sub- 
ject. {Min.) 

583 

491 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

7  July 

Same  subject  

584 

492 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

7  July 
{Eecd.  8  Julij) 

{.  onverscition  with  President  Taft  r 
desire  for  simultaneous  signature  of 
Treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  j  position  of  German  negotia- 
tions   

585 

493 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

10  July 

Further  discussion  of  amendments  to 
draft 

585 

494 

(Tel.) 

10  July 

Deprecating  postponement  of  signature 
pending  negotiations  with  other  Powers 

585 

495 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

14  July 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Knox :  amend- 
ments to  draft  J  Question  of  North 
Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration 
Award  of  1910   

586 

493 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

17  July 

Same  subject  ... 

586 

497 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

19  July 
{Eecd.  20  July) 

Suggested  new  wording  of  Article  I, 
paragraph  1 

587 

498 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

21  July 

Same  subject  ... 

588 

499 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

5  Aug. 
{Eecd.  21  Aug.) 

Signature  of  Treaty  on  August  3;  final 
changes  in  text  j  summary  of  negotia- 
tions.   Enclosing  text 

588 

590 

(Private) 

8  Aug. 

Acknowledging  congratulations  on  signa- 
ture; probable  action  of  Senate 

593 

501 

)>  )> 

(Tel.) 

16  Aug. 

Acceptance  by  Senate  in  present  session 
unlikely 

594 

502 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

17  Aug. 

Treaty  not  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment until  the  autumn  ... 

594 

503 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

22  Aug. 
{lieca.  %  Aept.) 

Action  of  Senate ;  majority  and  minority 
reports  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions ;  Mr.  Root's  declaration ;  Press 
reports 

594 

504 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Private) 

19  Sept. 

Mr.  Root's  declaration 

597 

505 

From  Mr.  Bryce 

14  Nov. 
{Eecd.  25  Nov.) 

Conversation  with  President  Taft :  pros- 
pects of  Treaty      ...       ...       ...  ... 

597 

506 

)»  »> 

21  Nov. 

{Eecd.  5  Dec.) 

Conversation  with  Count  von  Bernstorff  : 
German  desire  for  an  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  United  States 

598 

507 



29  Nov. 

{Eecd.  11  Dec.) 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Knox :  prospects 

\Jl     l.lV<X\ij            ...              ...              ...              ...  .. 

598 

508 

it  jy 

4  Dec. 
{Eecd.  14  Dec.) 

Conversation  with  President  Taft:  Mr. 
Root's  declaration.  Conversation  with 
M.  Jusserand;  same  subject 

595 

509 

To  Mr.  Bryce 

(Tel.) 

19  Dec. 

Mr.  Root's  amendment  would  make 
Treaty  valueless 

600 

Ivlii 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main  Subject. 

Page 

Ed.  Note. — 
From  Mr.  Bryce 

(Private) 

1911. 
19  Dec. 

Mr.  Root's  declaration :  effect  not  so 
serious  as  suggested  in  No.  509  ... 

600 

510 
511 

Memorandum    by    Sir  C. 
Spring  Rice  (Private) 

From  Mr.  Bryce  (Private) 

Dec. 

1912. 
9  Jan. 

Effect  of  development  of  proposals  from  a 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  alone  to  a 
series  of  Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers ; 
attitude  of  Irish  and  German  organi- 
sations 

Debates  in  Senate.  Mr.  Root's  declara- 
tion 

600 
601 

512 

16  Jan. 
(Reed.  26  Jan.) 

Attitude  of  Senate.  Enelosing  extract 
from  iVew;  York  Tribune  of  January  12 
quoting  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Lodge 

602 

513 

To  Mr.  Bryce  (Private) 

18  Jan. 

"Mr    Roof's  dpol n rn ti on 

514 

From  Mr.  Bryce  (Tel.) 

24  Apr. 

(Reed.  25  Apr.) 

Conversation  with  President  Taft :  pros- 
pects of  approval  of  Treaty  after 
Presidential  election 

604 

II.— THE  BRYAN  PEACE  COMMISSION  PROPOSALS. 

515 

From  Mr.  Bryce  ... 

1913. 
24  Apr. 
{Reed.  5  May) 

Interview  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Foreign  Powers  at  Wash- 
ington :  his  plan  for  establishment  of  a 
PpjicA  CoTTiTTi  1  on  FjYi  el  n^ir\  n  ^tntp- 
ment  read  by  Mr.  Bryan.  (Min.) 

605 

516 

From  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 

19  May 
(Reed.  27  May) 

Conversations  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Moore :  British  readiness  to  renew 
Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908   

606 

517 

To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  ... 

(Tel.) 

31  May 

Authorising  signature  of  renewal  of  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  of  1908   

607 

518 

From  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 
(Tel.) 

31  May 
{Reed.  1  June) 

Replies  of  Powers  to  Peace  Commission 
proposals;  detailed  proposals  now  being 
made  ... 

607 

519 

„  (Tel.) 

31  May 
(Reed.  1  June) 

Signature  of  renewal  of  Arbitration 
Treaty  of  1908   

607 

520 

19  Aug. 
(Reed.  26  Aug.) 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryan :  Treaty  for 
establishment  of  a  Peace  Commission 
signed  with  Salvador;  arrangements 
made  for  similar  Treaty  with  Costa 
Rica   

608 

521 

522 

(Tel.) 

27  Dec. 
(Reed.  8  Jan., 
1914) 

1914. 
12  Jan. 
{Reed.  IS  Jan.) 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Bryan :  Treaty 
with  the  Netherlands  (signed  Decem- 
ber 18).  Statement  made  by  M. 
Jusserand  to  Mr.  Barclay  commenting 
on  Mr.  Bryan's  proposals.  Enelosing 
copies  of  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan  to  Sir 
C.  Spring  Rice  and  Treaty  with  Nether- 
lands.   {Text.)  (Min.)   

Question  of  opening  negotiations  ... 

608 
611 

523 

To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  ... 

(Tel.) 

15  Jan. 

Conditions  under  which  negotiations 
would  be  considered 

612 

lix 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


524 


525 


526 


527 


528 


529 


530 


531 


532 


From  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 
(Tel.) 

(Tel.) 


1914. 
17  Jan. 


Conversation,    with    Mr.    Bryan :  same 


Minutes  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Spicer,  Mr.  C.  J.  B. 
Hurst,  Mr.  W.  Langley 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey 

Colonial  Office  to  Foreign 
Office 

From  Sir  C.  Spring  Rico 
(Tel.) 

„  (Tel.) 


Colonial  Office  to  Foreign 
Office 


533    Foreign  Office  to  Colonial 
Office 


534 

535 

538 
537 

538 

539 

540 
541 


To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  ... 


I 


(Eecd.  18  Jan.) ;    subject.  (Min.) 

22  Jan.  Additional  article  inserted  in  Treaty  with 
Bolivia.  Attitude  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
of  Argentine  Republic 

23  Jan.  Conversations  with  Mr.  Brj'an  :  his  desire 
(Reed.  5  Feb.)      to     begin     negotiations     with  Great 

Britain.  Enclosing  copy  of  letter  from 
Mr.  Bryan  referring  to  additional 
article  in  Treaty  with  Bolivia  ... 

23  Jan.  Observations  on  Mr.  Bryan's  proposals : 
{Itecd.  5  Feb.)      intervention    of    Senate :    rejection  of 

previous  treaties;  attitude  of  South 
American  Powers,  and  of  Germany 

24-8  Jan.  I  Commenting  on  Peace  Commission 
Treaties  concluded  with  Salvador  and 
the  Netherlands.  Possibility  of  similar 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain 

24  Jan.        Consultation  of  the  Dominions 


27  Jan.  Action  of  President  Wilson  in  pressing  for 
(Eecd.  28  Jan.)      renewal  of  Arbitration  Treaties 

30  Jan.  Renewal  of  British  Arbitration  Treaty  of 
{Reed.  31  Jan.)  1908   

6  Feb.  Enclosing  copy  of  telegram  drafted  for 
(Reed.  7  Feb.)      transmission  to  Dominions.  (Min.) 

14  Feb.  Concurring  in  draft  telegram  (No.  532), 
with  certain  amendments 

23  Feb.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Page :  renewal  of 
Arbitration  Treaties ;  prospects  of 
*tepeal  of  exemption  clause  re  Panama 
Canal  tolls  ... 

23  Feb.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Page :  Mr.  Bryan's 
Peace  Commission  proposals ;  interven- 
tion of  Senate 


From  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice... 


12  Mar.       '  Conversation  with  Mr.  Brj-an  :  i'nterven- 
{Recd.  2i  Mar.)  i     tion  of  Senate.    Enclosing  copy  of  letter 
from  Mr.  Bryan  on  same  subject 


Minute  by  Sir  J.  Simon 


To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  ... 


From  Sir  C.  "Spring  Rice... 


Colonial  Office  to  Foreign 
Office 


13  Mar. 


13  Mar. 


612 

613 

614 

616 

617 
619 

620 
620 
621 
622 

623 
623 


10  Mar.        Enclosing  copy  of  despatch  sent  to  the 
(Reed.  S4  Mar.)      Governor-General  of  Canada    624 


Applicability  of  Treaty  with  Netherlands ; 
amendments  needed ;  position  of 
Dominions.    (Min.)  ...       ...  ... 


625 


626 


Conversation  with  Mr.  Page :  amend- 
ments needed  in  view  of  position  of 
Dominions;  question  of  intervention  of 
Senate   628 


16  Mar.        Transmitting     copies    of    Treaty  with 
(Reed.  21f  Mar.)      Bolivia   and  of  certain  other  treaties 
concluded  by  United  States 

19  Mar.        Enclosing  copy  of  despatch  from  Gover- 


{Recd.  20  Mar.) 


nor-General  of  Canada  and  Minute  of 
Privy  Council  of  Canada  commenting  on 
proposali} fora  Peace  Commission  Treaty]  629 


628 


Ix 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


Foreign  OflRce  to  Colonial 
Office 


To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 


>>  )) 


From  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 


(Tel.) 


To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  ... 

(Tel.) 

To  Mr.  Barclay 


From  Mr.  Barclay 


1914. 
26  Mar. 


1  Apr. 


8  Apr. 


I       20  Apr. 
{Becd.  2h  .Ipr.) 


28  May 
(Becd.  29  May) 


(Tel.) 


To  Mr.  Barclay 


From  Mr.  Barclay  (Tel.) 

To  Mr.  Barclay  (Tel.) 
From  Mr.  Barclay 

>>  >) 
To  Mr.  Barclay   


Inviting  concurrence  in  draft  of  No.  544 ; 
referring  to  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  i 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Page:  consultation 
of  Dominions 

Modifications  in  Text  of  Treaty  with 
Netherlands  needed  to  make  possible 
application  to  Great  Britain ;  position 
of  the  Dominions;  intervention  of  the 
Senate 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryan:  modifica- 
tion proposed  by  Great  Britain ;  inter- 
vention of  Senate.  Enclosing  details  of 
modification  acceptable  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
(Min.)   

Enquiry  as  to  progress  of  consideration  of 
Treaty   


31  May        Consideration  continuing 


11  June 


18  June 


22  June 
(Reed.  1  July) 

3  July 
(Reed,  i  July) 

9  July 


British  views  upon  amendments  suggested 
in  No.  545:  position  of  Dominions; 
intervention  of  Senate 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Page :  progress 
of  negotiations  ;  intervention  of  Senate  ; 
consultation  of  Dominions 

Enclosing  draft  Treaty  between  France 
and  United  States.  (Text) 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryan :  interven- 


tion of  Senate 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Page :  submission 
of  text  to  Dominions.  Enclosing  para- 
phrase of  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Bryan 
to  Mr.  Page  approving  final  wording  of 
draft  Treaty 

10  July  I  Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryan :  text  of 
(Reed.  11  July)  \     draft  still  to  be  sent  to  Dominions. 

I  (Min.)   

15  July        Conversation  with  Mr.  Page:  same  subject 

15  July  Enclosing  copy  of  revised  draft  Treaty 
(Reed.  28  July)      between  France  and  the  United  States. 

(Text)   

16  July  Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryan:  his  desire 
{Reed.  28  July)      to  secure  speedy  signature  of  Treaty. 

Enclosing  copy  of  statement  made  on 
July  15  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  (Text)   

17  July  Conversation  between  Mr.  Laughlin  and 
Mr.  W.  Langley ;  consultation  of 
Dominions  necessitated  delay 


631 
631 

632 

633 

636 
636 

636 

638 
639 
641 

641 

642 

643 

643 

645 
648 


i 


Appendix  I. 


THE  FORTIFICATION  OF  FLUSHING. 


No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Main  Subject. 

Page 

558 

From  Sir  G.  Buchanan  ... 

1909. 
8  Oct. 
{liecd.  11  Oct.) 

Conversation   with   M.    van   Swinderen : 
Netherlands    coast    defences;  German 
influence    at    The    Hague.  Enclosing 
copy  of  letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yarde-Buller :  same  subject,    (ilin.)  ... 

649 

559 

Memorandum      by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Campbell  , 

11  Oct. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  coast 
defences.  {Min.)   

652 

Ed.  Note.— 

Note  from  Secretary  of 
Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence 

23  Nov. 

Question  of  trade  thrbugh  ports  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  in  time  of  war  to 
be  discussed  ... 

654 

560 
561 

From  Sir  G.  Buchanan  ... 
>>  >> 

1  Dec. 
(Reed.  6  Dec.) 

1910. 
7  Feb. 
(Reed.  9  Feb.) 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen  :  his 
speech  in  the  Budget  Debate;  the  North 
Sea  Agreement 

Commenting  on  statement  by  M.  van 
Swinderen ;  North  Sea  Agreement  of  no 
value  to  Holland  without  guarantee  of 
independence  and  integrity ;  his  re- 
fusal to  approach  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Attitude  of  Baron  van 
Heekeren.  {Min.) 

654 

655 

562 

j>  >> 

11  Feb. 
{Reed.  U  Feb.) 

Further  debates  on  same  subject :  alleged 
letter  from  Emperor  William  II  to 
Queen  Wilhelmina 

657 

563 

J)  }> 

12  Feb. 
{Reed.  H  Feb.) 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen  : 
alleged  letter  from  Emperor  William  II. 
{Min.)   

659 

564 

To  Sir  G.  Buchanan 

15  Feb. 

Conversation  with  Baron  Gericke :  same 
subject.  Enclosing  copy  of  communica- 
tion giving  assurances  of  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Great  Britain.  {Minute 
by  King  Edward)  

660 

565 

From  Sir  G.  Buchanan  ... 

16  Feb. 
{Reed.  18  Feb.) 

Statement  communicated  by  Baron  van 
Heekeren  to  the  First  Chamber :  same 
subject.    Press  comment.  {Min.) 

661 

566 

24  Feb. 
{Reed.  28  Feb.) 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
same  subject;  Dr.  Kuyper's  alleged 
share  in  the  incident.  {Min.)   

663 

567 

»)  >> 

4  July 

{Reed.  5  July) 

Same  subject :  official  denial  by  Dr. 
Kuyper;  controversy  in  the  Chamber... 

664 

568 

)>          ))  ••• 

13  Aug. 
{Reed.  15  Aug.) 

Bill  for  establishment  of  a  fund  to  improve 
coast  defences.  {Min.) 

665 

569 

>>  )> 

27  Aug. 

{Reed.  30  Aug.) 

Enclosing  despatch  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bridges:  same  subject  ... 

667 

570 

>»  >i 

3  Oct. 
{Reed.  5  Oct.) 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
same  subject          ...  ...   

669 

571 

>)          I)  ••• 

20  Oct. 
{Reed.  2i  Oct.) 

Further  conversation:  relations  with  Ger- 
many, with  Belgium.  {Min.)   

670 

572 

From  Sir  A.  Hardinge  ... 

21  Oct. 
{Reed.  21t  Oct.) 

Conversation  with  M.  Davignon  :  Nether- 
j    lands  coast  defences  ...   

1 

672 

Ixii 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


573   From  Lord  Acton  ... 


574   From  Sir  A.  Hardinge 


From  Lord  Acton 


From  Mr.  Vaughan 


From  Lord  Acton  ... 


578   From  Sir  A.  Johnstone 


From  Lord  Acton  .. 


From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


From  Lord  Acton  ... 


From  Sir  F.  Bertie 


>>  >) 

From  Sir  F.  Cartwright  ... 

(Tel.) 


To  Count  Bentinck 
Sir  A.  Hardinge  ... 

From  Count  Bentinck 


From  Sir  F.  Cartwright  ... 

(Tel.) 

From  Sir  A.  Johnstone  ... 


Memorandum      by  Mr. 
Parker 


1910. 

2  Nor.         Netherlands  Coast  Defences  Bill.  Con- 
{Becd.  7  Nov.)      versations   with   M.   van   Idsinga  and 
with  M.  Delvincourt :  same  subject  ... 

25  Nov.        Enclosing     despatch     from  Lieutenant- 
(Recd.  28  Nov.)      Colonel  Bridges  :  articles  in  L' Indepen- 
j     dance    helge   on    Coast   Defence  Bill. 
Other   Press   comments.  Conversation 
with  M.  van  Swinderen :  same  subject. 

I  {Min.)   

j 

23  Dec.  Summarising  memorandum  laid  before 
(Reed.  24Dec.)       the  Chamber  on  the  Coast  Defence  Bill 


673 


26  Dec. 
(Reed.  9  Jan. 
1911) 

30  Dec. 
{Reed.  2  Jan., 
1911) 

iniL  I 
7  Jan. 
{Reed.  10  Jan.)  ] 


9  Jan. 
{Reed.  16  Jan.) 

17  Jan. 
{Reed.  18  Jan.) 

18  Jan. 

{Reed.  19  Jan.) 


19  Jan. 
{Reed.  20  Jan.) 


19  Jan. 
{Reed.  20  Jan.) 

21  Jan. 


23  Jan. 


24  Jan. 

{Reed.  25  Jan.) 


24  Jan. 
{Reed.  28  Jan.) 

25  Jan. 


26  Jan. 
{Reed.  28  Jan.) 

30  Jan. 


Conversation  with  Count  de  Beaucaire : 
Coast  Defence  Bill.  German  influence 
on  Netherlands  and  Denmark.  {Min.) 

Article  in  Nieuwe  Courant :  coast  defences. 
{Min.)   


Forwarding  despatches  from  Captain 
Watson  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridges:  same  subject.  {Min.) 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
same  subject;  Press  comments.  {Min.) 

Question  by  M.  Delafosse  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies:  M.  Pichon's  reply.  (Min.)... 

Conversation  with  Count  Limburg 
Stirum :  debate  in  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies 

Debate  in  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  Press 
comments.  Enclosing  extract  from 
Journal  Offieiel 


Conversation    with  M. 
subject.  (Min.) 


Pichon :  same 


Count  von  Aehrenthal's  interest  in  coast 
defences  scheme.  Conversation  be- 
tween M.  Crozier  and  Editor  of  Frem- 
denhlatt.    (Min.)  ... 

Attitude  of  Great  Britain  to  coast 
defences  scheme 

Forwarding  despatch  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bridges :  Coast  Defence  Bill ; 
Press  comments 

Retrospect  of  coast  defences  scheme 


Conversation  with  Count  von  Aehrenthal : 
attitude  of  Austria-Hungary 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
Coast  Defence  Bill ;  no  German  in- 
fluence; attitude  of  Press.  {Min.) 

Proposal  to  fortify  Flushing.    {Min.)  ... 


674 
676 

678 
679 

680 
684 
686 

686 

687 

689 

690 
690 

691 
693 

694 

695 
696 


Ixiii 


No. 


Name. 


Date. 


Main  Subject. 


Page 


591    From  Sir  A.  Johnstone 


592    Question  in 
Commons 


House  of 


593  From  Sir  A.  Johnstone 

594  To  Sir  A.  Johnstone 

595  From  Sir  A.  Johnstone 

596  From  Sir  A.  Hardinge 


1911. 
4  Feb. 
(llecd.  7  Feb.) 

16  Feb. 


22  Feb. 
{Eecd.  27  Feb.) 


Speech  bj' 
Chamber. 
Bill  ... 


M.  Heemskerk  in  First 
Object    of    Coast  Defence 


597 


From  Lord  Acton 


598    From  Sir  A.  Johnstone 


8  Mar. 


19  Apr. 

{Becd.  2iApr.) 


29 

{Eecd. 


Apr. 

1  May) 


599 


600 


601 


602 


15  June 
{Itecd.16  June) 


12  Sept. 
{liecd.16  Sept.) 


19  Sept. 
(Reed. 25  Sept.) 


Question  by  Viscount  Wolmer  on  pro- 
posed fortification  of  Flushing;  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  reply 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen : 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  replv  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (No.  592).  \Min.)  

Approval  of  Sir  A.  Johnstone's  language 
reported  in  No.  593 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 
MEDITERRANEAN  PROBLEMS. 

I.— ITALY  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


(a)  The  Anglo-Italian  and  Anglo-Austro-Hungarian  Agreements  of 

1887. 

[ED.  NOTE. — Some  important  indications  of  the  views  of  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  found  in 
tbe  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  Srd  Ser.,  Ed.  G.  E.  Buckle,  Vol.  I  (1930),  pp.  268-73,  and  276-92. 
The  first  reference  here  given  contains  the  following  passage,  which  is  reproduced  because  it 
throws  some  light  on  the  preliminaries  : — 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Foreign  Office,  5th  Feb.,  1887  Lord  Salisbury  has  seen  Count  Corti  and  Count  Hatzfeldt 

to-day,  and  has  discussed  with  them  further  the  projected  Italian  understanding.  He  has  made 
them  understand  that  this  country  cannot  promise  its  assistance  to  any  other  country  till  it 
knows  what  the  casus  belli  is;  and  that  we  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  take  part  in  an 
aggressive  war  against  France.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has  great  interests  that  neither 
France  nor  Russia  should  increase  their  domination  over  the  shores  either  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Aegean,  or  the  Black  Sea;  and  would  be  disposed  to  co-operate  heartily  with  Italy  for  that 
end. 

It  seems  likely  that  some  informal  understanding  will  be  arrived  at;  but  both  the  Ambassadors 
understand  that  we  can  enter  into  no  formal  treaty,  and  that  we  can  only  speak  for  the  existing 
Ministry  with  certainty. 

The  letter  of  February  10,  1887,  printed  by  Mr.  Buckle  on  p.  272,  describes  the  matter 
succinctly  as  follows  :"  It  is  as  close  an  alliance  as  the  parliamentary  nature  of  our  institutions 
will  permit.  Your  Majesty's  advisers  recommend  it  on  the  whole  as  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  danger."  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  (Life  of  Robert  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Vol.  IV  (1932), 
pp.  24-5)  prints  a  letter  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  of  March  8,  1887,  which  adds  "  I 
believe  that  England  will  fight  in  company  with  Austria,  Turkey  and  Italy  in  case  Russia  should 
obtain  the  Balkan  States;  and  it  is  well  the  Czar  should  know  it — though,  of  course,  in  a 
parliamentary  State,  we  can  give  no  specific  promises."] 

No.  1. 

Memorandum  on  the  Anglo-Italian  and  Anglo- Austrian  Agreements  of  1887. 

F.O.  Great  Britain  and  General  847.  Foreign  Office,  July  1,  1902. 

The  Agreement  with  Italy  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  the 
12th  February,  1887,  between  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  (3ount  Corti,  Italian  Ambassador  in  London. 

The  following  is  the  material  portion  of  Count  Corti's  note(')  : — 

No.  1  (a). 

Le  Soussigne,  Ambassadeur  Extraordinaire  et  Plenipotentiaire  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  d'ltalie, 
a  reQU  de  son  Gouvernement  I'ordre  de  porter  la  connaissance  de  Son  Excellence  le  Marquis  de 
Salisbury,  Principal  Secretaire  d'JEtat  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  pour  les  aSaires  ^trangeres,  ce 
qui  suit  : 

Le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi,  anim^  du  d^sir  d'etablir  avec  celui  de  Sa  Majesty 
la  Reine  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lrlande  une  entente  sur  diverges  questions  concernant  leurs 
intirets,  est  d'avis  que  ce  but  pourrait  etre  atteint  par  I'adoption  des  bases  suivantes  : 

1°  On  maintiendra,  autant  que  possible,  le  statu  quo  dans  la  Mdditerranee,  ainsi  que  dans 
I'Adriatique,  la  mer  Eg^e  et  la  mer  Noire. 


(*)  [The  full  text  of  the  note  has  been  substituted  here,  and  is  taken  from  the  original, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  series  of  Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1).} 
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On  aura,  par  consequent,  soin  de  surveiller  et,  au  besoin,  d'empecher  tout  changement  qui, 
60U8  la  forme  d'annexion,  occupation,  protectorat,  ou  d'une  touts  autre  maniere  queloonque 
porterait  atteinte  k  la  situation  actuelle,  au  detriment  des  deux  Puissances. 

11°  Si  le  maintien  du  statu  quo  devient  impossible,  on  fera  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  se  produise  une 
modification  quelconque  qu'k  la  suite  d'un  accord  prealable  entre  les  deux  Puissances. 

111°  L'ltalie  est  toute  prete  a  appuyer  I'ceuvre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  en  Egypte.  La  Grande 
Bretagne,  k  son  tour,  est  disposde  k  appuyer,  en  cas  d 'envahissements  de  la  part  d'une  tierce 
Puissance,  I'action  de  l'ltalie  sur  tout  autre  point  quelconque  du  littoral  nord  d'Afrique,  et 
notamment  dans  la  Tripolitaine  et  la  Cyrenalque. 

IV.  En  gdn^ral  et  pour  autant  que  les  circonstances  le  comporteront,  l'ltalie  et  I'Angleterre 
se  promettent  appui  mutuel  dans  la  M^diterranee  pour  tout  diff^rend  qui  surgirait  entre  I'une 
d'elles  et  une  tierce  Pui-ssance. 

En  exprimant  la  confiance  que  ces  bases  recevront  I'assentiment  du  Gouvernement  de  Sa 
Majesty  la  Eeine,  le  Soussigne  saisit  cette  occasion  pour  renouveler  k  Son  Excellence  le  Marquis 
de  Salisbury  les  assurances  de  sa  plus  haute  consideration. 

L.  CORTI. 

Londres  le  12.  Fevner  1887. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  reply  of  the  same  date,  confined  himself  to  general 
expressions  of  concurrence  without  specifically  accepting  the  bases  proposed  by  the 
Italian  Government.    His  note,  marked  "  Secret,"  was  as  follows(^) : — 

No.  1  (b). 

M.  I'Ambassadeur,  Foreign  Office,  February  12,  1887. 

The  statement  of  Italian  policy  which  is  contained  in  Your  Excellency's  de.^patch  of  the 
12th  inst[ant]  has  been  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  great  satisf actioii ,  as  it 
enables  them  to  reciprocate  cordially  Count  Robilant's  friendly  sentiments,  and  to  express  their  own 
desire  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  Government  of  Italy  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
two  countries.  The  character  of  that  co-operation  must  be  decided  by  them,  when  the  occasion 
for  it  arises,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  interest  of  peace,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  territories  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Her  Majesty's  Gov[ernmen]i 
wish  to  act  in  the  closest  concert  and  agreement  with  that  of  Italy.  Both  Powers  desire  that  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  ^gean  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa  shall  remain 
in  the  same  hands  as  now.  If,  owing  to  some  calamitous  event,  it  becomes  impossible  to  maintain 
the  absolute  status  quo,  both  Powers  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  domination  of 
any  other  Great  Power  over  any  portion  of  those  coasts. 

It  will  be  the  earnest  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov[emmen]t  to  give  their  best  co-operation, 
as  herein-before  expressed,  to  the  Government  of  Italy  in  maintaining  these  cardinal  principles  of 
policy. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  Count  Corti  was  immediately  afterwards 
compulsorily  retired  by  M.  Crispi,  then  Italian  Prime  Minister,  his  letter  of  recall 
being  dated  the  13th  February.  His  dismissal  was  conjectured  to  be  due  to 
M.  Crispi's  discontent  at  not  securing  a  more  positive  and  explicit  engagement. 

The  Agreement  was  communicated  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and 
a  second  exchange  of  notes  took  place  on  the  24th  March  following  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Ckjunt  Karolyi,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  London. (^) 

Count  Karolyi,  after  expressing  the  thanks  of  his  Government  for  the 
communication  of  "  I'entente  intervenue  entre  le  Cabinet  Britannique  et  celui  d'ltalie 

(*)  [The  text  here  given  is  that  of  the  draft  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  series.  Original 
Treaties    (General  No.  1).] 

(')  [An  exchange  of  notes  took  place  on  the  same  day  between  Count  Kdrolyi  and  Count  Corti 
with  reference  to  the  adhesion  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement.  Count  Corti 
communicated  privately  a  copy  of  his  note  on  March  25  and  it  was  kept  by  the  direction  of  Lord 
Salisbury  with  the  other  papers  on  the  subject.  It  is  now  in  the  same  Foreign  Office  series, 
Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1).  Lord  Salisbury  minuted  it  "  Like  the  rest — to  be  kept  quite 
secret.  S."  The  text  is  printed  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  infra,  pp.  6-7,  as  Annex  II  to  the 
present  Memorandum.] 
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sur  les  bases  d'une  politique  commune  k  suivre  dans  lee  questions  de  la  Mediterran^e 
et  des  mers  adjacentes,"  continued  as  follovvs(*) : — 

No.  1  (c). 

Monsieur  le  Marquis,  Belgrave  Square,  le  24  Mars,  1887. 

J'ai  I'honnour,  d'ordre  de  mon  gouvernement,  d'adresser  a  Votre  Excellence  la  communi- 
cation suivante  : 

C'est  avec  une  \ive  satisfaction  que  le  Cabinet  de  Vienne  a  pris  connaissance  de  I'entente 
intervenue  entre  le  Cabinet  Britannique  et  celui  d'ltalie  sur  les  bases  d'une  politique  commune 
h  suivre  dans  les  questions  de  la  Mediterranee  et  des  mers  adjacentes. 

Je  suis  charge  d'exprimer  h  Votre  Excellence  tous  les  remerciments  du  Gouvernement 
Imperial  et  Royal  d 'avoir  ete  initio  sans  perte  de  temps  dans  cet  accord  important  et  i^minemmcnt 
conservateur. 

Anim6  avant  tout  du  desir  de  contribuer,  autant  que  possible,  au  maintien  du  droit  public 
europ^en  et  de  la  paix,  le  Gouvernement  austro-hongrois  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  constater  que 
les  principes  fondamentaux  et  les  buts  politiques,  qui  so  trouvent  etablis  par  cette  entente,  sent 
conformes  ^  ceux  qui  guident  la  politique  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie. 

Mu  par  la  conviction  que  ces  buts  seraient  mieux  assures  par  notre  concours,  le  Gouverne- 
ment de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Royale  Apostolique  est  pret  h  adherer  aux  declarations  d'amiti^  et 
d'identit^  de  vues  politiques,  telles  qu'elles  sont  consignees  dans  les  notes  ^changdes  entre  Votre 
Excellence  et  M.  le  Comte  Corti,  sous  la  date  du  12  fevrier  dernier. 

En  prononcjant  cette  adhesion,  le  Gouvernement  austro-hongrois  se  felicite  particulierement 
du  rapprochement  politique  entre  I'Angleterre  et  I'Autriche-Hongrie  et  de  la  consolidation  des 
rapports  reciproques,  qui  en  resultant. 

Ces  rapports  se  trouveront  par  Ik  distinctement  places  sur  une  base  commune,  visant  la 
poursuite  de  buts  identiques  et  la  defense  d'int^rets  communs. 

Bien  que  Tes  questions  de  la  M^diterranee,  en  general,  ne  touchent  pas  en  premiere  ligne  les 
int^rets  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  mon  Gouvernement  a  la  conviction  que  I'Angleterre  et  I'Autriche- 
Hongrie  ont  les  memes  interets  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'ensemble  de  la  question  d 'Orient,  et  des  lors 
le  meme  besoin  d'y  maintenir,  autant  que  possible,  le  statu  quo,  d'empecher  I'extension  d'une 
puissance  au  detriment  des  autres,  et  par  consequent  d'agir  de  concert  pour  faire  valoir  ces 
principes  cardinaiix  de  leur  politique. 

En  exprimant  la  confiance,  que  ces  declarations  recevront  I'assentiment  cordial  du  Gouverne- 
ment de  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine,  je  saisis,  etc.,  KAROLYI 

The  following  was  Lord  Salisbury's  reply(')  : — 

No.  1  {d). 

Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  _  Foreign  Office,  March  24,  1887. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  exchange 
of  views  which  has  passed  between  England  and  Italy,  and  which  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  has  met  with  their  approbation,  and  has  been  recognized  by  them  as  tending 
to  the  preservation  of  European  peace  and  the  maintenance  'of  public  right. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  received  with  no  less  gratification  the  intimation  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  are  prepared  to  adhere  to  those  declarations  of  friendship  and  of  identity 
in  political  views  which  are  embodied  in  the  communications  between  England  and  Italy,  and  they 
concur  in  the  belief  that  the  cordial  relations,  based  on  a  similarity  of  interests  and  policy,  which 
have  long  subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  will  be  strengthened  and  established  by  the  present 
proceeding. 

They  are  fully  convinced  that,  in  respect  to  the  political  future  of  the  territories  which  are 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  seas,  the  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  It  is  rather,  however,  with  the  Euxine  and  the  ^Egean 
than  with  the  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  policy  of  Austria  is  engaged. 

But  in  respect  to  the  territories  l)ordering  on  those  seas  whose  political  status  more  specially 
affects  the  interests  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  objects  of  English  and  Austrian  policy 
are  the  same,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  it  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  communications 
to  which  Count  Kalnoky  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  adhere. 

"Without  determining  beforehand  the  character  which  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Powers 
ought  in  any  particular  contingency  to  take,  the  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  will  be  constantly  directed  to  secure  in  these 

(*)  [The  omitted  paragraphs  have  been  added.  The  text  is  again  taken  from  the  original  in 
the  Foreign  Office  series.  Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1). 

This  volume  contains  also  the  draft  note  communicated  by  Count  Karolyi  and  circulated  to 
the  Cabinet  on  March  17.  In  the  draft  there  are  certain  variations  from  the  final  text.  It  ia 
printed  infra,  p.  6,  as  Annex  I  to  the  present  Memorandum.] 

(*)  [The  text  has  been  checked  by  that  of  the  draft  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  series, 
Original  Treaties    (General  No.  1).] 
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regions  the  maintenance,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  possible,  of  the  status  quo,  and  should  that 
unhappily  cease  to  be  possible,  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  any  novel  domination  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries.  j  have  &c. 

s['alisbury]. 

On  Lord  Salisbury's  retirement  and  Lord  Rosebery's  accession  to  office  in  the 
autumn  of  1892,  Lord  Rosebery  had  a  conversation  with  Count  Hatzfeldt,  then 
German  Ambassador,  of  which  Lord  Rosebery  made  the  following  record  : — 

No.  1  (e). 

Foreign  Office,  September  5,  1892. 
....  H[is]  E[xcellency]  the  German  Ambassador  and  I  then  diverged  in  conversation  on 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  which  he  said  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  what  it  was 
when  I  left  office.  I  said,  however,  that  Lord  Salisbury  appeared  to  have  entered  into  closer 
relations  with  Italy  than  I  had  felt  myself  justified  in  doing.  Count  Hatzfeldt  said  that  that  was 
true,  but,  as  I  was  aware,  the  note  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  of  the  vaguest  possible 
character,  but  that  in  the  uneasy  situation  of  Italy  even  such  a  note  was  a  satisfaction.  I  replied 
that  I  had  not  seen  this  communication,  but  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  speak  to  H[is]  E[xcellency] 
quite  frankly  on  the  subject.  I  thought  the  Italian  Government  would  be  very  ill-advised  if 
they  asked  me  for  any  such  communication.  In  the  first  place,  its  value  would  be  very  limited, 
for  the  circumstances  were  widely  different.  There  was  no  comparison  between  the  position  of 
the  two  Ministers  or  of  the  two  governments.  More  than  that :  I  did  not  think  that  I  could 
persuade  my  colleagues  to  give  any  such  note,  and  therefore  it  would  only  be  the  expression  of 
my  individual  opinion.  All  then  I  could  do  was  to  give  my  anpreciation  of  the  position  as  it 
struck  me.  But  I  would  also  say  this,  that  in  my  opinion  the  Italian  Government  were  as  well 
off  without  the  document  as  with  it.  Such  a  paper  could  only  derive  value,  it  is  clear,  from  being 
the  expression  of  the  national  will  and  the  national  interest.  However  powerful  a  minister 
might  be,  if  his  words  did  not  represent  that,  they  were  of  no  account  at  all.  My  personal  view 
was  this,  but  it  must  be  held  to  be  nothing  more,  that  in  the  event  of  France  groundlessly 
attacking  Italy,  the  interests  of  England  as  a  Mediterranean  and  Indian  power,  would  bring  her 
naturally  to  the  rescue  of  Italy,  while  her  sympathy,  as  having  so  long  and  ardently  co-operated 
in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  would  lead  her  in  ^'he  same  direction.  That  was  my  personal 
conviction,  but  beyond  that  I  could  say  nothing,  and  in  any  case  I  could  not  make  an  authoritative 
communication,  as  from  the  British  Cabinet,  to  the  Italian  Government.  My  belief  was  simply 
this,  that  in  the  eventuality  that  was  dreaded  and  contemplated,  the  natural  force  of  things 
would  bring  about  the  defensive  co-operation  they  desired. (^) 

A  copy  of  this  Memorandum  was  given  to  Count  Hatzfeldt  at  his  request. 

Nothing  further  passed  on  the  subject  during  Lord  Rosebery's  term  of  office, 
nor  when  he  was  succeeded  as  Foreign  Secretary  by  Lord  Kimberley,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  for  a  formal  renewal  of  the  understanding  when  Lord  Salisbury 
returned  to  office  in  June  1895.  At  that  time,  as  will  be  remembered,  a  strong 
feeling  had  been  raised  against  the  Sultan  by  the  Armenian  massacres  and  the 
absence  of  all  efficacious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  repress  or  punish  them. 

Some  months  afterwards,  however,  in  February  1896,  Count  Deym,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  recurred  to  the  subject  in  a  conversation  of  which  Lord 
Salisbury  recorded  the  proposal  in  the  following  despatch  to  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  Sir  E.  Monson  : — 

No.  1  (/). 

F.O.  Austria  1240. 
(No.  17.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  4,  1896. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  has  called  upon  me  twice  lately  and,  in  discussing 
the  present  position  of  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  pressed  me  to  come  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment to  take  action,  in  case  necessity  should  arise,  in  place  of  the  vague  statements  of  principle, 
exchanged  between  the  two  Governments  eight  years  ago.  H[is]  E[xcellency]  explained  that  in 
case  of  any  invasion  by  Russia  of  the  Turkish  dominions  his  Gov[ernmen]t  desired  that  Great 
Britain  should  undertake  to  defend  Constantinople.  Austria-Hungary  would  on  her  side  undertake 
to  defend  Bulgaria  :  she  could  not  do  more  without  forfeiting  her  right  to  German  support. 

I  told  Count  Deym  to-day  that  in  this  country  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  engagement 
involving  an  obligation  to  go  to  war;  as  the  power  of  H[er]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  to  do  so 

(')  [The  Foreign  Office  volume  (Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1) )  in  which  the  text  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  memorandum  is  preserved  contains  only  the  part  of  the  text  here  reproduced.  A 
correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Sir  P.  Currie  and  Lord  Rosebery  appears  there  and  is 
reproduced  infra,  p.  7,  as  Annexes  III  and  IV  to  the  present  Memorandum.] 
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depended  on  the  political  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  moment  when  the  necessity  arose  :  and  that 
sentiment  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  The  matter  too  presented  now  more  difficulties  than  ever 
because  tho  feeling  here  against  the  Sultan  was  at  present  so  strong  that  I  doubted  very  much 
whether  public  opinion  would  sanction  a  war  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Empire,  whoever  the  Power 
attacking  it  might  be.  I  could  not  therefore  consent  to  enter  into  an  engagement  on  behalf  of 
H[er]  M[ajcsty's]  Gov[emmen]t  which  I  had  no  certainty  of  their  being  able  to  fulfil.  H[iK] 
E[xcelleucy]  was  not,  however,  to  take  this  as  a  declaration  that  Great  Britain  would  not  act 
in  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  Russian  aggression.  The  decision  on  that  point  would 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  nation  at  the  time,  based  on  the  circumstances  of  the  crisis  whatever 
they  were  :  but  no  British  Gov[ernmen]t  could  venture  to  pledge  themselves  beforehand,  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  forced  bo  be  unfaithful  to  their  word. 

His  Excellency  concluded  by  asking  whether  we  were  willing  to  renew  the  common 
declaration  of  Mediterranean  policy  to  which  England  and  Italy  affixed  their  signatures  in  1887. 
I  said  that  that  declaration  in  no  way  transgressed  the  limits  to  which  I  had  already  adverted, 
and  that  I  was  quite  willing  to  renew  it. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

S[ALISBURY]. 

A  second  conversation  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  was  recorded  by 
Lord  Salisbury  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  [in  a  despatch  to  Sir  E.  Monson]  : — 

No.  1  ig). 

F.O.  Austria  1240. 
(No.  24.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  26,  1896. 

Count  Deym  spoke  to  me  again  of  the  apprehensions  which  the  Emperor  had  expressed 
to  Your  Excellency  on  the  subject  of  English  policy  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  asked  what 
there  was  in  the  conduct  of  H[er]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  which  could  possibly  have  inspired 
the  Emperor  with  any  apprehensions  upon  this  head.  His  Majesty  was  perfectly  aware,  from 
what  had  passed  several  years  ago,  that  no  Gov[ernmen]t  in  this  country  would  ever  pledge  itself 
to  go  to  war  in  some  future  contingency,  of  which  the  exact  circumstances  could  not  possibly  be 
foreseen;  and  beyond  a  refusal  to  enter  upon  a  pledge  of  that  kind,  I  had  said  nothing  which 
could  throw  doubt  upon  the  continuity  of  English  policy  in  the  East  of  the  Mediterranean. 

His  Excellency  replied  that  it  was  not  the  conduct  of  H[er]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t,  but 
the  evidence  which  the  last  few  months  had  afforded  of  a  violent  change  in  the  current  of  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  complete  dependence  of  H[er]  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[emmen]t  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  time  in  the  grave  decisions  which  concerned  peace  or 
war,  that  had  led  the  Austrian  Gov[ernmen]t  to  fear  that  they  could  no  longer  count  upon  the 
friendship  and  sympathy  of  England  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
I  said  that  the  cruelties  which  had  recently  been  exercised  upon  the  Christian  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  without  any  apparent  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Gov[ernmen]t,  had  no 
doubt  excited  feelings  of  deep  horror  and  indignation  in  this  country.  I  thought  that  for  some 
time  to  come  the  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  would  prevent  the  growth  of  any 
sympathy  for  the  Sultan's  Gov[ernmen]t,  or  any  desire  to  shield  him  from  any  danger  by  which  he 
might  be  threatened.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  feeling  would  go  so  far  as  to  make 
England  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  dominions  also;  or  that  they  would  see  without  concern  the 
control  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  I  thought  it  probable 
that  a  sight  of  any  attempt,  if  ever  it  weri-  made,  to  make  Russia  master  of  the  Straits,  so  that 
her  fleets  could  issue  from  them,  and  other  fleets  could  not  penetrate  them,  would  create  a  violent 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  England,  and  as  strong  a  desire  for  resistance  as  was  aroused  by  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  armies  to  Constantinople  in  1878.  I  was  more  apprehensive  of  the  result 
upon  the  safety  of  Constantinople  of  the  recent  conversion  of  Prince  Boris,  and  the  consequent 
reconciliation  between  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  than  I  was  of  the  effect  in  that  direction  even  of  the 
recent  Armenian  massacres,  and  the  indignation  they  had  aroused.  It  was  evident  that  so  long 
as  Bulgaria  was  hostile,  any  Russian  expedition  against  Constantinople  must  depend  upon  the 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  be  liable  to  interruption  by  any  Power  stronger  than  Russia 
upon  that  element.  But  if  Russia  could  command  an  uninterrupted  road  from  the  Pruth  to  tha 
Bosphorus,  her  communications  would  be  secure,  and  she  would  be  comparatively  indifferent  to 
any  dangers  that  might  menace  her  communications  with  Sebastopol. 

His  Excellency  admitted  the  gravity  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Sofia.  Bui 
he  enlarged  much  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  always  adhered  to 
the  English  alliance  even  in  difficult  circumstances  .  and  said  that  therefore  the  apprehension  of 
an  alteration  in  the  Mediterranean  policy  of  England  affected  him  more  than  any  other  change  in 
the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

S[ALISBURY]. 

The  matter  was  not  pursued  farther,  and  no  exchange  of  written  communications 
renewing  or  confirming  the  previous  agreement  took  place  either  then  or  afterwards. 
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The  general  result  of  a  review  of  these  communications  is,  I  think,  to  show  that 
the  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  in  1887  did  not  go  farther  than  a 
confidential  declaration  of  a  community  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo,  and  the  balance  of  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
adjacent  seas,  without  pledging  either  country  to  any  particular  measures  in  support 
of  that  poUcy;  that  this  Agreement  was  not  formally  confirmed  on  the  changes  of 
Ministry  which  took  place  in  1892,  1894,  and  1895,  but  that  no  indication  has  been 
given  by  either  Government  of  any  material  change  of  their  intentions  and  views. (') 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
which  is  in  fact  a  complement  of  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  closely 
resembles  it. 

T.  H.  SANDERSON. 

Foreign  Office,  July  1,  1902. 

Annex  I. 

Draft  Note  comniuni(-ated  by  Count  Kdrolyi  and  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  on  March  17,  1887. 

J'ai  I'honneur,  d'ordre  de  mon  Gouvernement,  d'adresser  h,  V[otre]  E[xcellence]  la 
communication  suivante  : 

C'est  avec  une  bien  vive  satisfaction  que  le  Cabinet  de  Vienne  a  recju  connaissance  de  la  part 
des  Cabinets  de  St.  James'  et  du  Quirinal  de  I'entente  intervenue  entre  eux  sur  les  bases  d'une 
politique  commune,  ainsi  que  du  texte  des  notes  ^changees  h  oe  sujet  entre  V[otre]  E[ycellence] 
et  le  C[om]te  Corti. 

Je  suis  charge  d'exprimer  tous  les  remerciments  du  Gouvernement  I[mp^ria]l  et  R[oya]l 
d 'avoir  ite  initio  sans  perte  de  temps  dans  cet  accord  important  et  ^minemment  conservateur. 

Anim^,  avant  tout,  du  d^sir  de  contribuer,  autant  que  possible  au  maintien  de  la  paix,  le 
Gouvernement  austro-hongrois  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  constater  que  les  principes  fondamentaux 
et  les  buts  politiques  qui  se  trouvent  consacr^s  par  cette  entente  sent  conformes  aux  traditions, 
et  aux  intdrets  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie. 

Nous  desirons  non-seulement  renforcer,  autant  qu'il  depend  de  nous,  la  cause  de  la  paix  et 
du  droit  public  europ^en  en  Orient,  mais  nous  croyons  aussi  essentiel  d'empecher  que  dans  I'^tat 
de  possession  de  la  presqu'ile  des  Balcans  et  de  la  Mediterranee  aucun  deplacement  ne  puisse 
s'eftectuer  qui  pourrait  etre  nuisible  a  nos  interets  et  k  ceux  des  puissances  amies. 

Mu  par  la  conviction  que  ce  but  se  trouverait  plus  assur^  par  notre  cooperation,  le  Gouverne- 
ment de  Sa  M[ajest^]  I[mp^ria]le  et  R[oya]le  Ap[ostoli]que  se  joint  aux  declarations  d'amiti^ 
et  d'identite  des  vues  politiques  telles  qu'elles  sont  consignees  dans  les  notes  echang^es  entre 
I'Angleterre  et  I'ltalie  sous  la  date  du  12  Fevrier. 

En  prononcjant  cette  adhdsion,  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  austro-hongrois  se  felicite  particulierement 
du  rapprochement  et  de  la  consolidation  qui  en  d^coulent  pour  les  rapports  reciproques  entre 
I'Angleterre  et  I'Autriche-Hongrie.  Ces  rapports,  dorenavant  se  trouveront  distinctement  places 
sur  une  base  commune,  destinee  a  la  poursuite  des  buts  identiques  et  a  la  defense  d 'interets 
commune. 

Je  me  permets  d'ajouter  qu'en  effet,  comme  V[otre]  E[xcellence]  I'a  pres'=enti,  les  questions 
de  la  Mediterranee  en  general  ne  nous  touchent  pas  en  premiere  ligne,  mais  mon  Gouvernement 
se  plait  k  croire  que  I'Autriche-Hongrie  et  I'Angleterre  ont  le  meme  interet  concernant  I'ensemble 
de  la  question  orientale,  qu'elles  eprouvent  des  lors  le  meme  besoin  de  maintenir  le  statu  quo  en 
Orient  et  de  s'opposer  a  I'extension  d'une  puissance  au  detriment  d'une  autre,  et  qu'elles  agiront 
en  consequence  de  concert  pour  faire  valoir  ces  principes  cardinaux  de  leur  politique. 

En  exprimant,  &c. 

Annex  II. 

Count  Corti  to  Count  Karolyi.(^) 
Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  Londres  le  24  Mars,  1887. 

J'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  recevoir  la  communication  de  Votre  Excellence  de  ce  jour  par  laquelle 
elle  veut  bien  me  faire  connaitre  que  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur,  anime  du  desir 
de  contribuer  au  maintien  du  droit  public  Europeen  et  de  la  paix,  et  estimant  que  I'entente 
intervenue  entre  les  Gouvernements  d 'Italic  et  d'Angleterre  et  formuiee  par  les  notes  echangees 
le  12  Fevrier  dernier  entre  M[onsieu]r  le  Marquis  de  Salisbury  et  moi,  est  conforme  k  la  politique 
de  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  y  faisant  adhesion. 


(^)  [Some  references  to  this  agreement  were  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  a  memorandum 
of  November  22,  1901,  vi^ritten  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  for  an 
Anglo-German  understanding.  For  this  and  other  references  v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  I, 
p.  282,  Nos.  349-50,  p.  284,  No.  353,  p.  285,  No.  355,  p.  286,  No.  856,  p.  291.  No.  361, 
pp.  292-4,  No.  364,  and  Vol.  II,  pp.  78-9,  Nos.  92-3,  p.  82,  No.  94.  v.  also  'D.D.F.,  Ser., 
I,  pp.  20-3,  No.  17,  and  p.  692,  No.  587.] 

(*)  [Communicated  to  Lord  Salisbury  by  Count  Corti  on  March  25.] 
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Conformement  aux  ordres  que  j'ai  recjus  de  mon  Gouvernement,  j'ai  I'honneur  d'exprimer  h 
Votre  Excellence  la  sincere  satisfaction  que  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  a  ^prouve  en 
apprenant  que  celui  de  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  et  Royale  Apostolique  ^tait  anime  de  ces  dispositions 
lesquelles  ne  pouvaient  que  raffermir  toujours  plus  le[s]  relations  de  bonne  amiti^  existant  entre 
les  deux  Etats^  et  je  m'emprgsse  d 'accepter  au  nom  du  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi 
radh(5sion  de  celui  de  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  k  1 'entente  Italo-Anglaise,  ainsi  que  cette  adhdsion 
a  6t6  formulae  par  la  communication  precit^e  de  Votre  Exc(!llence. 

Je  saisis,  &c. 

CORTI. 

Annex  III. 
Minute  by  Sir  P.  Currie. 

[Lord  Rosebery.] 

Private.  F[oTeign]  0[^ce],  Sept[embeT]  7,  1892. 

Count  Hatzfeldt  called  and  I  read  him  your  memorandum. (^)  He  asked  if  he  might  have  a 
copy  of  it.  I  suggested  that  he  should  repeat  the  earlier  part  of  the  conversation  in  his  own 
words,  but  should  introduce  as  '  textually  exact  '  the  latter  part  of  your  mem[orandum]  from 
"  My  personal  view  was  this  "  to  the  end.  This  was  in  accordance  with  his  views,  but  he  took 
strong  exception  to  the  word  "  groundlessly  "  as  weakening  unnecessarily  the  communication. 
The  Italians  would  say  '  What  would  English  assistance  be  worth  if  a  long  discussion  is  to  take 
place  as  to  whether  the  French  attack  is  groundless.  By  the  time  it  is  finished  all  will  be  over." 
He  begs  you  will  omit  this  word.  (I  think  you  might  safely  do  this.  The  case  would  seem  to 
arise  if  the  attack  came  from  France  whatever  the  grounds  of  it  may  be.) 

'After  reading  the  mem[orandum]  through  2  or  3  times  C[oun]t  Hatzfeldt  said  that  the  great 
object  of  the  communication  was  to  keep  the  Italians  quiet.  He  would  therefore  have  wished 
for  a  few  introductory  words  which  he  thought  would  add  to  the  effect  of  the  communication 
without  committing  you  further.    He  suggested  the  following  : 

"  I  cannot  make  an  official  communication  as  Minister  at  present,  because  I  should  have  to 
consult  my  colleagues  before  doing  so,  and  they  might  not  agree.  I  can  therefore  only  give  my 
personal  opinion  which  is  that  Italy  has  no  cause  for  alarm  because  in  the  event  of  France 
(groundlessly)  attacking  Italy  the  interests  of  England,  &c." 

The  words  he  especially  wanted  to  get  in  were  that  '  Italy  has  no  cause  for  alarm  '  ('  ne  doit 
pas  s'inquieter  '  was  his  phrase). 

P.  C. 

Sept[emberJ  7. 

I  said  I  would  send  this  by  messenger  to-night  and  would  ask  you  to  telegraph  your  reply. 


Annex  IV. 

Lord  Rosebery  to  Sir  P.  Currie. 

Confidential.  Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh, 

My  dear  Currie,  Sept[eynber]  8,  [18] '92. 

I  was  in  Glasgow  the  best  part  of  to-day  and  therefore  could  not  write  by  post. 

My  answer  to  your  minute  is  brief. 

I  maintain  the  word  '  groundlessly  '  for  an  obvious  reason.  My  sole  part  in  this  conversation 
has  been  to  express  my  opinion  of  what  the  tendency  and  sympathy  of  the  people  of  G[rea]t 
Britain  would  be  in  a  particular  contingency.  Should  the  contemplated  collision  take  place  under 
circumstances  which  I  hardly  contemplate  as  possible  but  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  word 
■  groundlessly  '  my  opinion  might  change. 

It  is  said  '  what  would  English  assistance  be  worth  if  a  long  discussion  had  to  take  place 
as  to  whether  the  attack  was  groundless.'  In  a  question  of  peace  or  war,  I  reply,  discussion 
is  not  long.  G[rea]t  Britain  would  make  up  its  mind  as  soon  as  any  other  power,  and  if  it  did 
not  make  up  its  mind — cadit  quaestio,  I  should  be  wrong.  But  I  am  pretty  certain  that  if 
G[rea]t  Britain  did  not  make  up  its  mind  at  once  that  the  attack  was  groundless  and,  more  or 
less,  unprovoked,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  bring  her  to  the  assistance  of  any  continental  power, 
whatever  her  political  interests  might  really  be. 

For  the  first  and  supreme  interest  of  Great  Britain  is  Peace,  and  her  foreign  policy  will 
always  be  guided  by  that  consideration. 

Our  friend's  words  would  in  no  degree  further  what  he  wishes,  and  as  all  that  is  given  is 
my  personal  opinion  as  to  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  as  therefore  I  cannot  go  beyond  that 
opinion,  I  must  adhere  to  my  text. 

Y[ou]rs  Sinc[erel]y, 

R[OSEBERY]. 

(*)  [f.  supra,  p.  4,  No.  1  (e),  Memorandum  of  September  5,  1892.] 
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[ED.  NOTE.— The  following  Memorandum  relative  to  the  Tripartite  Agreement  is  of 
importance.  It  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  Mediterranean  problem  and  the  British  connection 
with  Italy,  (v.  also  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  :  Life  of  Robert  Marquis  of  'Salisbury,  Vol.  IV,  (1932), 
Chapter  III.)  There  is  an  important  statement  by  Sir  T.  H.  [Lord]  Sanderson  in  the  last 
paragraph  as  to  the  attitude  of  Lord  Rosebery  towards  the  Agreements  of  1887  (v.  infra,  p.  13). 
With  reference  to  this  question  of  the  later  attitude  to  the  Agreements,  the  following  official 
explanation  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1888  is  of  some  interest.  On  February  10,  1888, 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASairs,  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  engagement  "  pledging  the  material  action  of  the  country,"  i.e.  which  "  implies  military 
responsibilities."  {Pari.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  322,  p.  153.)  The  same  assertions  were  repeatwl 
by  Sir  James  Fergusson  three  years  later.  (Pari.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  355,  pp.  210-1,  435,  546, 
781-5.    July  2-9,  1891.)] 

No.  2. 

Memorandum  on  a  Secret  Agreement  made  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  in 
December  1887  with  regard  to  Turkish  Affairs. 

Secret. 
8603.* 

In  my  Memorandum  of  1st  July,  1902,  an  account  is  given  of  the  Agreement 
made  with  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  by  means  of  exchanges  of  notes,  dated, 
respectively,  the  12th  February  and  the  24th  March,  1887,  with  regard  to  the  joint 
policy  of  the  three  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  seas. 

Those  Agreements  were  followed  in  December  of  the  same  year  by  a  Secret 
Agreement,  also  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes,  containing  more  definite  provisions 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  three  Powers  in  regard  to  Turkey. 

The  proposal  was,  in  the  first  instance,  mentioned  by  Count  Bismarck  on  the 
25th  October,  1887,  to  Sir  E.  Malet  (then  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin). (') 
Count  Bismarck  handed  to  Sir  E.  Malet  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bases  which  had, 
he  said,  been  drawn  up  after  a  consultation  between  the  British,  Austro-Hungarian, 
and  Italian  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  forwarded  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  Baron  Calice,  to  Count  Kalnoky,  for  his  consideration.  He 
added  that  Prince  Bismarck,  while  taking  exception  to  the  "redaction,"  approved 
of  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  document,  and  hoped  Lord  Salisbury  might 
see  his  way  to  accepting  it. 

Count  Bismarck  used  many  arguments  in  support  of  it,  one  of  the  principal 
being  that  it  was  important  to  keep  Italy  "dans  la  bonne  voie,"  and  that  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  an  Italian  Ministry  had  been  ready  to  pledge  itself  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  "  a  I'exclusion  de  toute  politique  de  compensation." 

The  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires  called  on  Sir  E.  Malet  later  in  the  day,(^)  and 
said  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  explained  to  Count  Kalnoky  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Germany  to  advance  into  the  first  line  in  regard  to  Eastern  affairs,  and  that  she, 
therefore,  could  not  become  a  party  to  the  proposed  Agreement,  but  that  it  had 
his  hearty  concurrence,  as  he  desired  the  consolidation  of  the  alliance  between 
Austria,  Italy,  and  England.  He  could  moreover  solemnly  guarantee  that  in  case 
of  hostilities  between  those  Powers  and  Russia,  Germany  would  prevent  France 
from  moving,  and  that  of  course  if  Austrian  territory  should  be  threatened,  the 
engagements  between  Germany  and  Austria  at  present  existing  held  good. 

The  proposed  bases  of  Agreement  were  as  follows : — 

No.  2  (a). 
Bases  d'un  Accord  d  Trois. 

Secret. 

1.    Maintien  de  la  paix     I'exclusion  de  toute  politique  d 'agression. 

(*)  [The  text  of  Sir  E.  Malet's  despatch  describing  the  interview  is  given  infra,  pp.  14-5,  as 
ADQez  I  to  the  present  document.  This  text  and  those  of  the  other  Annexes  have  been  taken 
from  the  Foreign  Office  series,  Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1).  No  original  can  be  found 
for  the  proposed  bases  (No.  2  (a)  above)  which  Sir  E.  Malet  stated  that  he  enclosed  {infra,  p.  14). 
With  regard  to  the  suggested  reading  of  "  D^troits  "  for  "  droits  "  in  item  4,  cp.  p.  10,  No.  2  (c), 
p.  12,  No.  2  (e),  p.  13,  No.  2  (/).] 

i')  [v.  Sir  E.  Malet's  despatch  printed  infra,  p.  15,  as  Annex  II.] 
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2.  Maintien  du  statu  quo  en  Orient,  iondd  sur  les  Traites,  k  I'exclusion  de  toute  politique 
de  compensations. 

3.  Maintien  des  autonomies  locales  (5tablies  par  cos  memes  Traites.  I 

4.  Independance  de  la  Turquie,  gardienne  d'int^rets  Europeens  importants  (independance 
du  Chalifat,  liberie  des  droits,  [?  Detroits]  etc.),  de  toute  influence  ^trangere  preponderante. 

5.  Par  consequent,  la  Porte  ne  peut  ni  ceder  ni  deleguer  ses  droits  suzerains  sur  la  Bulgaria 
k  une  autre  Puissance,  ni  intervenir  pour  y  etablir  une  administration  etrangere,  ni  tolerer  des 
actes  de  coercition,  entrepris  dans  ce  dernier  but,  sous  forme  soit  d'occupation  militaire,  soit 
d'envoi  de  volontaires,  ce  qui  constituerait,  non  seulement  une  infraction  au  statu  quo  legal,  mais 
serait  attentoire  aux  interets  des  trois  Puissances. 

6.  Desir  de  ces  dernieres  de  s'associer  la  Turquie  pour  la  defense  commune  de  ces  principes. 

7.  Dans  le  cas  de  resistance  de  la  Porte  aux  entreprises  illegales  susindiquees,  les  trois 
Puissances  se  concerteront  aussitot  sur  I'appui  h  lui  donner. 

8.  Dans  le  cas,  cependant,  ou  la  Porte  serait  en  connivence  avec  une  entreprise  illegale  du 
genre  indique,  ou  bien,  dans  le  cas  ou  elle  n'y  opposerait  pas  une  resistance  serieuse,  les  trois 
Puissances  se  concerteront  dans  le  but  d'occuper  provisoirement,  par  leurs  forces  de  terre  ou 
de  mer,  certains  points  du  territoire  Ottoman,  afin  de  retablir  I'^quilibre  politique  et  militaire 
n^cessaire  pour  la  sauvegarde  des  principes  et  des  interets  susmentionnes. 

A  despatch  from  Count  Kalnoky  to  Baron  Biegeleben,  Austro-Hungarian  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  London,  dated  the  25th  October,  1887,  was,  shortly  afterwards, 
communicated  by  the  latter  to  Lord  Salisbury.  This  despatch  formally  recommended 
the  bases,  which  were  stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Baron  Calice  after  consulta- 
tion with  his  British  and  Italian  colleagues.    It  contained  the  following  passage  : — (') 

No.  2  (b). 

Secret  Despatch  from  Count  Kalnoky  to  Baron  von  Biegeleben,  October  25,  1887. 
(Communicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  by  Baron  von  Biegeleben,  October  28,  1887.) 

Les  Declarations  ^changees  au  mois  de  mars  du  c[ouran]te  entre  les  Cabinets  d'Autriche- 
Hongrie  et  ceux  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d 'Italic  ont  etabli  une  parfaite  identite  de  vues 
politiques  .sous  le  rapport  du  maintien  do  la  paix  et  du  droit  public  en  general;  elles  ont  en 
plus  etabli,  que  leur  politique  poursuivait  les  memes  buts  dans  la  M^diterranee  surtout  Orientale 
et  les  mers  et  pays  avoisinants  et  que  I'Autriche-Hongrie  et  I'Angleterre  ainsi  que  I'ltalie 
reuniront  leurs  efforts  pour  maintenir  le  status  quo  dans  ces  regions  et  pour  y  eippecher 
I'etablissement  d'une  nouvelle  domination  hostile  aux  interets  de  ces  trois  Puissances. 

Les  effets  satisfaisants  de  cette  entente  si  heureusement  etablie  se  sont  aussitot  manifestes 
par  le  parfait  accord  qui  a  marque  depuis  ce  temps  I'attitude  de  ces  Cabinets  et  Taction  de 
leurs  Ambassadeurs  a  Constantinople. 

En  presence  cependant  des  eSorts  peu  scrupuleux  que  la  Russie  appuyee  par  la  France 
ne  cesse  de  faire  pour  gagner  sur  le  Sultan  et  sur  son  Gouvernement  une  influence  exclusive 
et  dominante,  les  trois  Cabinets  ont  du  se  convaincre  que  malgre  leur  union  ils  n'avaient  pas 
reussi  a  exercer  une  impression  suffisamment  forte  pour  empecher  le  Sultan  de  se  preter  aux 
conseils  peu  desinteresses  qui  lui  parviennent  de  S[ain]  t-Petersbourg. 

Tant  que  Ton  n'aura  pas  a  Constantinople  des  preuves  suffisantes  que  la  solidarity  des 
trois  Puissances  est  a  toute  epreuve  et  si  fermement  etablie  que  celles-ci  seraient  pretes  a 
passer  des  paroles  a  Taction  s'il  le  faut,  le  Sultan  sceptique  et  craintif  continuera  a  balancer 
entre  la  Russie  k  laquclle  il  obeit  par  peur,  et  notre  groupe  qui  lui  sert  de  contrepoids,  quand 
la  pression  russe  devient  par  trop  vive. 

Lord  Salisbury  connait  parfaitement  la  situation  et  j'ose  croire  qu'il  la  juge  de  meme 
que  moi.  Nous  nous  trouvons  devant  Talternative,  ou  bien  de  fortifier  notre  position  a  Constanti- 
nople par  une  attitude  nette  et  energique  basee  sur  une  entente  plus  etroite  entre  les  trois 
Puissances — ou  bien  d'exposer  notre  groupe  a  perdre  de  plus  en  plus  de  son  influence  et  de 
son  autority,  au  detriment  des  interets  si  importants  qu'il  est  appele  k  defendre.  J'ai  la 
conviction  que  meme  le  maintien  de  la  paix  generale,  que  nous  desirous  en  premiere  ligne, 
d^pendra  principalement  de  la  fermete  et  de  la  solidarite  de  Tattitude  des  trois  Puissances 
auxquelles  Tappui  de  TAllemagne  est  plus  assure  que  jamais. 

Or,  partant  de  ce  point  de  vue,  et  croyant  que  les  trois  Cabinets,  dont  Tidentite  de  vue 
et  de  politique  est  etablie,  pourront  facilement  s 'entendre  sur  une  action  commune  et  prevoyant 
les  eventualites  qui  pourraient  surgir,  si  la  Turquie  reste  abandonnee  k  la  politique  envahissante 
de  la  Russie,  j'ai  charge  notre  Ambassadeur  a  Constantinople  qui  n'a  pas  manque  de  consulter 
ses  deux  collegues  de  r^sumer  les  points  principaux  pouvant  servir  de  base  k  un  accord  trois, 
tel  qu'il  r^pondrait  aux  exigences  de  la  situation. 

(')  [The  full  text  of  the.  despatch  has  been  substituted  here.  The  text  is  taken  from  the 
original  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Oflfice  series.  Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1).  The  text 
of  a  second  despatch  from  Count  KAlnoky  to  Baron  von  Biegeleben  communicated  to  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  same  day  is  printed  infra,  pp.  15-6,  as  Annex  III  to  the  present  memorandum.] 
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Eq  cornmuniquant  ce  travail  du  Baron  Calice  h,  Lord  Salisbury,  vous  voudrez  bien  faire 
ressortir  que  je  n'en  ai  pas  change  la  forme,  quelque  peu  primitive,  cette  pifece  n'^tant  destinee 
qu'k  formuler  les  points  cardinaux  sur  Icsquels  il  faudrait  prealablcment  s'entcndre  en  principe, 
pour  s'occuper  ensuite  de  la  forme  a  donner  h  un  pareil  accord  et  de  la  redaction. 

Quant  au  Cabinet  Imp[eria]l  et  Royal,  il  est  pret  h  accepter  les  huit  points  en  question 
et  k  souscrire  h  tout  engagement,  conc^u  dans  1 'esprit  de  ces  bases,  dans  la  forme  qui  conviendrait 
le  mieux  au  Cabinet  britannique.  Je  puis  ajouter  que  I'adhdsion  entiere  du  Cabinet  italien 
nous  est  acquise. 

Le  huitieme  point  des  "  bases,"  prdvoyant  le  cas  d'une  action  materielle  qui  toutefois  ne 
serait  pas  guerre,  est  d'une  importance  et  d'une  portee  incontestables.  Nous  croyons  cependant 
qu'il  est  devenu  indispensable  de  s 'entendre  d'avance  sur  1 'eventualite  d'une  pareille  action  que 
les  Puissances  seraicnt  decid^es  h  mettre  en  oeuvre,  si  la  persuasion  restait  sans  efiet  sur  le 
Sultan  et  qu'il  fallait  avoir  recours  k  I'intimidation. 

II  est  k  pr^voir  en  efiet  que  toutes  les  declarations  des  trois  Puissances  en  faveur  du 
maintien  de  I'independance  de  la  Turquie  et  meme  I'assurance  d'un  appui  materiel  n'auront 
pour  resultat  que  de  rassurer  le  Sultan  sur  nos  intentions,  mais  ne  le  decideront  nullement  a 
se  prononcer  ouvertement  en  faveur  de  notre  politique  et  k  resister  aux  entreprises  russes,  k 
moins  que  ces  assurances  ne  se  trouvent  doublees  de  menaces  aptes  a  lui  inspirer  des  craintes 
s^rieuses. 

En  communiquant  confidentiellement  k  Lord  Salisbury  la  presente  d^peche  dont  vous  etes 
autorisd  k  lui  laisser  copie  vous  voudrez  bien.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  recommander  les  propositions 
qui  y  sont  contenucs  a  la  plus  serieuse  attention  de  Sa  Seigneurie  et  la  prier  de  me  faire 
connaitre,  aussitot  que  possible,  I'opinion  qu'il  en  aura  congue. 

Je  connais  parfaitement  les  difficultes  tres  serieuses,  que  tout  Cabinet  britannique  a  k 
surmonter  quand  il  s'agit  d 'engager  sa  politique  en  vue  d'une  action  eventuelle,  mais  je  no 
doute  pas  que  les  enormes  interets  politiques  qui  sont  en  jeu  pour  le  present  et  pour  I'avenir, 
que  I'importance  de  tirer  parti  des  avantages  de  la  situation  et  de  I'accord  parfait  qui  regne 
entre  les  trois  Puissances — accord  auquel  I'Allemagne  prete  son  puissant  appui— decideront 
Lord  Salisbury,  reste  fidele  aux  grandes  traditions  de  la  politique  anglaise  en  Orient,  a  rechercher 
les  moyens  de  vaincre  ces  difficultes  et  de  rendre  possible  par  la  co-operation  indispensable 
de  I'Angleterre  une  action  politique  qui  seule  pourrait  arreter  les  dangers  qui  menacent  serieuse- 
ment  la  paix  et  nos  interets  vitaux  de  nous  tous  en  Orient. 

Rccevez,  etc. 

Baron  Biegeleben  communicated  subsequently  some  observations  on  the  bases, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important(^)  : — 

No.  2  (c). 

Remarques  concernant  les  Bases  d'un  Accord  a  Trois.    [Communicated  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  by  Baron  von  Biegeleben,  October  [28,]  1887.) 

Ad  2. — La  clause  "  a  I'exclusion  de  toute  politique  de  compensations,"  quoique  n'etant 
qu'une  consequence  de  I'Article  2,  ne  parait  pas  superflue,  attendu  que  I'ltalie  craint  en 
premier  lieu  ce  qu'elle  appelle  une  politique  de  compensation  en  faveur  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie. 

Ad  3. — L'Article  3  est,  comme  les  Articles  precedents,  en  accord  avec  le  programme  commun 
aux  trois  Gouvernements. 

Ad  4. — L'Article  4  enonce  un  principe  fondamental  conforme  a  I'esprit  des  Traites,  principe 
au  maintien  duquel  TEurope  entiere  et  I'Angleterre  en  premier  lieu  est  interessee.  II  est  probable 
que  I'opinion  publique  en  Angle terre  ne  s'echauSera  guere  a  propos  de  I'integrite  de  1 'Empire 
Ottoman,  mais  1 'eventualite  d'une  alliance  entre  la  Turquie  et  la  Russie,  la  dependance  du 
Chalifat  de  cette  derniere,  enfin  la  possibilite  de  voir  passer  les  Detroits  entre  les  mains  des 
Russes,  sont  des  dangers  dont  le  peuple  Anglais  devra  etre  gravement  emu. 

Ad  5. — Si  les  Russes  parviennen^  a  s'etablir  de  nouveau  solidement  en  Bulgarie,  ce  fait 
meme  devra  mener  tot  ou  tard  a  la  chute  de  Constantinople.  En  tout  cas,  I'etablissement  des 
Russes  dans  la  Principaut^  augmenterait-il  incessamment  la  pression  que  la  Russie  exerce 
dejk  aujourd'hui  sur  les  decisions  du  Sultan  et  lui  ferait  gagner  une  influence  exclusive  a 
Constantinople. 

Ad  6  et  7. — On  ne  saurait  s'attendre  a  ce  que,  dans  I'etat  actucl  des  choses,  la  Porte  oppose 
une  resistance  energique  aux  actes  de  violence  que  la  Russie  pourrait  entreprendre.  Dans  le 
cas,  cependant,  quo  le  Sultan  se  decidat  k  y  .resister,  il  ne  serait  que  juste,  et  dans  Tint^ret 
memo  des  trois  Puissances,  de  venir  a  son  secours.  Mais  comme  il  est  tout  aussi  probable  que, 
vis-k-vis  d'un  acte  de  violence  de  la  Russie,  la  Turquie  gardera  une  attitude  passive  qui  pourra 
meme  se  changer  en  connivence,  comme,  d'autre  part,  il  serait  difficile  pour  le  Gouvernement 
Anglais  de  s'engager,  sans  que  la  Turquie  y  prenne  part,  et  comme,  enfin,  il  est  dans  I'interet 
de  tous  d'eviter  la  guerre  aussi  longtemps  que  possible,  il  a  fallu  songer  a  un  expedient  qui 

(*)  [The  full  text  has  again  been  substituted  and  is  taken  from  the  copy  preserved  in  the 
Foreign  Office  series.  Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1).] 
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permette  de  r^aliser  les  buts  dcs  trois  Puissances,  sans,  toutefois,  susciter  un  conflit  direct 
avec  la  Russia. 

Nous  somnies  d'avis  qu'une  Convention  dans  le  sens  projete,  •  Convention  dont  on  ne 
saurait  nier  I'opportunit^  au  point  de  vue  pratique,  servirait,  d'une  part,  h  donner  k  la  Turquie 
au  moins  une  force  de  resistance  morale  qui  parait  lui  raanquer  completement  aujourd'hui, 
calmerait,  d 'autre  part,  la  Russie  elle-meme,  et  la  retiendrait  de  precedes  illegaux  qu'elle 
pourrait  avoir  on  vue. 

Dans  le  cas  que  ce  resultat  ne  fut  pas  obtenu  par  la  Convention  seule,  nous  croyons  que 
roceupation  de  certaines  parties  de  la  Peninsule  du  Balkan,  occupation  appuyee  par  une  escadre 
qui  paraitrait  sitiuiltanement  devant  les  Dardanelles,  mettrait  un  frein  a  Taction  de  la  Hussie, 
et  tirerait  la  Turquie  de  sa  lethargic  en  I'encQurageant      une  resistance  ^nergique. 

Une  telle  occupation  provisoire  operee  par  les  forces  des  trois  Puissances,  et  qui  serait 
entreprise  non  pas  dans  I'intention  d'une  action  offensive  contre  la  Russie,  mais  simplement 
dans  le  but  de  retablir  I'equilibrie  politique  et  militaire  actuellement  altere,  pourrait,  le  cas 
^cheant,  et  si  la  necessite  nous  y  force,  servir  k  preparer  la  co-operation  active  des  quatre 
Puissances  dans  1 'eventualite  d'un  conflit  avec  la  Russie. 

Sir  A.  Paget,  in  a  "Very  Secret  "  despatch  of  the  22nd  October,  1887,  reported 
tliat  Count  Kalnoky  had  discussed  the  proposal  with  him,  and  explained  his  reasons 
for  advocating  it.^*) 

Lord  Salisbury  on  the  25th  November  addressed  a  telegram  to  Her  Majesty's 
Representatives  at  Vienna  and  Rome,  which  they  were  instructed  to  communicate 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs(*) : — 

No.  2  (d). 

State  to  Foreign  Minister,  at  the  Court  to  which  you  are  accredited,  in  reply  to  the 
8  bases  :  — 

That  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  policy  described  in  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  and  have  nothing  to  add  to  those  Articles. 

With  respect  to  No.  5,  they  observe  that  the  independent  guardianship  of  the  Straits  is 
to  the  Mediterranean  Powers  the  most  important  of  all  the  rights  secured  to  the  Sultan  by  the 
Treaties;  that  cession  or  delegation  of  the  Porte's  rights  in  Bulgaria  is  chiefly  dangerous,  because 
it  threatens  the  independence  of  the  Straits  from  the  western  side;  but  that  their  independence 
would  be  equally  threatened  from  the  eastern  side  by  a  cession  or  delegation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Porte  in  Asia  Minor.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  think  that  the  proposed  under- 
standing should  apply  equally  to  Bulgaria  and  Asia  Minor. 

With  respect  to  the  6th  and  7th  Articles,  Her  Majesty's  Government  observe  that  Great 
Britain  is  already  bound  by  Treaties,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  to  defend  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Turkey.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  learn  with  much  satisfaction 
that  Austria  and  Italy  are  anxious  to  direct  their  own  policy  to  the  same  end.  In  the  case, 
therefore,  of  the  resistance  of  the  Porte  to  the  illegal  enterprises  indicated  in  Article  5  in  Bulgaria 
or  Asia  Minor,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  concert  with  Austria  and  Italy  on  the  mode 
in  which  effect  is  to  be  given  to  that  obligation. 

As  to  the  8th  Article,  Her  Majesty^s  Government  reply  that,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
three  Powers,  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  should  amount  to  complicity  with  any  such  illegal 
enterprise,  or  to  connivance  at  it.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  concur  in  considering  that 
existing  Treaties  justify  the  three  Powers  in  undertaking  such  joint  or  separate  occupation  of 
Ottoman  territory  as  they  shall  agree  in  thinking  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
objects  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Articles. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  also  of  opinion  that  any  such  understanding  should  include 
a  promise  not  to  disclose  the  existence  of  it  to  Turkey,  or  any  Power  to  whom  it  is  not  already 
known,  until  the  consent  of  all  three  Powers  to  such  disclosure  has  been  given. 

You  may  give  a  copy  of  the  substance  of  this  telegram  to  Signer  Crispi,  if  he  wishes  it, 
altering  it  enough  to  protect  the  cypher. (') 

The  Agreement  was  concluded  on  the  12th  December  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Ambassadors. 

(*)  [The  text  of  this  despatch  is  printed  infra,  pp.  16-7,  as  Annex  IV  to  the  Memorandum.] 
(*)  [The  text  has  been  checked  with  the  copy  (of  the  telegram  to  Rome)  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  day  of  despatch  and  preserved  (unnumbered  and  marked  "  Private 
and  Most  Secret  ")  in  the  Foreign  Oflace  series,  Original  Treaties  (General  No.  1).] 
C)  [This  last  sentence  was  omitted  in  the  Memorandum.] 
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The  French  and  English  texts  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  2  (e). 

Note  received  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  and  (mutatis  mutandis)  from  the 

Italian  Ambassador. 

A  la  suite  de  I'entente  ^tablie  entre  les  Gouvernements  de  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  d'Autriche, 
Roi  de  Hongrie  et  de  leurs  Majestes,  la  Reine  du  Royaume-Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
d'Irlande  et  le  Roi  d'ltalie,  par  I'echange  de  notes  op^re  k  Londres  le  mois  de  Mars  1887,  le 
Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Roy  ale  Apostolique  est  tombe  d 'accord  avec  le 
Gouvernement  d'ltalie  de  proposer  au  Gouvernement  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  I'adoption  des 
points  suivants,  destines  a  confirmer  les  principes  etablis  par  I'echange  de  notes  precite  et  a 
pr^ciser  1 'attitude  commune  des  trois  Puissances  en  prevision  des  eventualites  qui  pourraient 
se  produire  en  Orient  : 

1°  Maintien  de  la  paix  et  exclusion  de  toute  politique  agressive. 

2°  Maintien  du  status  quo  en  Orient  fonde  sur  les  traites,  k  I'exclusion  de  toute  politique 
de  compensations. 

3°  Maintien  des  autonomies  locales  etablies  par  ces  memes  traites. 

4°  Independance  de  la  Turquie,  gardienne  d'interets  europeens  importants  (independance  du 
Chalifat,  liberte  des  ddtroits  &c  :),  de  toute  influence  etrangere  preponderante. 

5°  Par  consequent  la  Turquie  ne  peut  ni  ceder  ni  ddleguer  ses  droits  suzerains  sur  la 
Bulgarie  k  une  autre  puissance,  ni  intervenir  pour  y  etablir  una  administration  etrangere,  ni 
tolerer  des  actes  de  coercition  entrepris  dans  ce  dernier  but,  sous  forme  soit  d 'occupation  militaire 
soit  d 'envoi  de  volontaires.  De  meme  la  Turquie,  constituee  par  les  traites  gardienne  des 
Detroits,  ne  pourrait  non  plus  ceder  aucune  portion  de  ses  droits  souverains,  ni  deleguer  ses 
pouvoirs  k  une  autre  Puissance  en  Asie  Mineure. 

6°  D^sir  des  trois  Puissances  de  s'associer  la  Turquie  pour  la  defense  commune  de  ces 
principes. 

7°  En  cas  de  resistance  de  la  Turquie  a  des  entreprises  illegales  telles  qu'elles  se  trouvent 
indiquees  dans  1 'Article  5,  les  trois  Puissances  se  mettront  aussitot  d 'accord  sur  les  mesures 
a  prendre  pour  faire  respecter  1 'independance  de  1 'Empire  Ottoman  et  1 'integrity  de  son  territoire 
telles  qu'elles  sont  consacrees  par  les  traites  anterieurs. 

8°  Si  cependant  la  conduitfe  de  la  Porte,  de  I'avis  des  trois  Puissances,  prenait  le  caract^re 
de  complicite  ou  de  connivence  avec  une  pareille  entreprise  illegale,  les  trois  Puissances  se 
considereront  comme  justifi^es  par  les  traites  existants  a  proceder  soit  conjointement  soit 
s^parement  k  1 'occupation  provisoire  par  leurs  forces  de  terre  ou  de  mer  de  tels  points  du 
territoire  Ottoman  qu'elles  reconnaitront  d'accord  n^cessaire  d'occuper  k  I'effet  d'assurer  les 
buts  determines  par  les  traites  anterieurs. 

9°  L'existence  et  le  contenu  du  present  accord  entre  les  trois  Puissances  ne  devront  etre 
reveles  k  la  Turquie  ni  a  d'autres  Puissances  qui  n'en  auraient  pas  deji  ete  informees,  sans 
le  consentement  anterieur  de  toutes  et  de  chacune  des  trois  Puissances  susdites. 

Le  Soussign^  Ambassadeur  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale 
et  Ro3'ale  Apostolique  a  etd  charge  par  son  Gouvernement  de  signer  la  presente  note  et  de 
r^changer  contre  une  note  analogue  du  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique. 

Le  Soussigne  profite  de  cette  occasion  pour  renouveler,  &c. 

KAROLYI. 

Londres,  le  12  Deccmbre,  1887. (') 

No.  2  (/). 

Reply  addressed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Ambassadors. 
Most  Secret. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  considered  the  points  commended  to  their  acceptance  by 
the  identic  note  of  the  .\ustro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Governments. 

The  three  Powers  have  already  communicated  to  each  other  their  conviction  that  it  is 
their  common  interest  to  uphold  the  existing  state  of  things  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  adjoining  seas.  The  four  first  points  recited  in  the  note  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
this  understanding,  as  well  as  with  the  policy  which  has  always  been  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain. 

The,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  points  refer  to  certain  special  dangers  by  which  the  state 
of  things  established  by  Treaties,  and  the  interests  of  the  three  Powers  in  the  East,  may  be 
menaced,  and  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  if  those  dangers  should  arise.  The 
illegal  enterprises  anticipated  by  the  fifth  Article  would  affect,  especially,  the  preservation  of 
the  Straits  from  the  domination  of  any  other  Power  but  Turkey,  and  the  independent  liberties 
of  the  Christian  communities  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  established  by 

(*)  [The  original  of  this  note  and  of  the  similar  Italian  one  (signed  "  T.  Catalan!  ")  is 
preserved  in  th3  series  of  Original  Treaties  (General   No.  1).] 
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the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Her  Majesty's  Government  recognize  that  the  protection  of  the  Straits 
and  the  liberties  of  these  communities  are  objects  of  supreme  importance,  and  are  to  Europe 
among  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Treaty;  and  they  cordially  concur  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Italian  Governments  in  taking  special  precautions  to  secure  them. 

The  eighth  point  provides  against  a  contingency  which,  without  technical  illegality,  may 
frustrate  the  object  of  the  Treaties  altogether.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  avoid  a  premature 
publicity  which  might  precipi4;ate  the  lapse  of  Turkey  into  that  state  of  vassalage  from  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  three  Powers  to  protect  her. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Undersigned,  Her  Majesty's  Sec[retar]y  of  State  for 
F[oreign]  A[ffairs],  etc:  is  charged  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  communicate  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Governments  their  entire  adhesion  to  the  nine  points  recited 
in  the  identic  note  of  the  two  Powers,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  The  maintenance  of  peace,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  policy  of  aggression. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  East  based  on  the  Treaties,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  policy  of  compensation. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  local  autonomies  established  by  those  same  Treaties. 

4.  The  independence  of  Turkey,  as  guardian  of  important  European  interests;  the  Caliphate, 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  &c.,  to  be  independent  of  all  foreign  preponderating  influence. 

5.  Consequently,  Turkey  can  neither  cede  nor  delegate  her  rights  over  Bulgaria  to  any 
other  Power,  nor  intervene  in  order  to  establish  a  foreign  Administration  there,  nor  tolerate 
acts  of  coercion  undertaken  with  this  latter  object,  under  the  form  either  of  a  military  occupation 
or  of  the  dispatch  of  volunteers.  Neither  will  Turkey,  who  has  by  the  Treaties  been  constituted 
guardian  of  the  Straits,  be  able  to  cede  any  portion  of  her  sovereign  rights,  nor  delegate  her 
authoritv  to  any  other  Power  in  Asia  Minor. 

6.  The  de  sire  of  the  three  Powers  to  be  associated  with  Turkey  for  the  common  defence  (if 
these  principles. 

7.  In  case  of  Turkey  resisting  any  illegal  enterprises  such  as  are  indicated  in  Article  V, 
the  three  Powers  will  immediately  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  causing  to  be  respected  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  integrity  of 
its  territory  as  secured  by  previous  Treaties. 

8.  Should  the  conduct  of  the  Porte,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  Powers,  assume 
the  character  of  complicity  with  or  connivance  at  any  such  illegal  enterprise,  the  three  Powers 
will  consider  themselves  justified  by  existing  Treaties  in  proceeding  either  jointly  or  separately 
to  the  provisional  occupation  by  their  forces,  military  or  naval,  of  such  points  of  Ottoman 
territory  as  they  may  agree  to  consider  it  necessary  to  occupy  in  order  to  secure  the  objects 
determined  by  previous  Treaties. 

9.  The  existence  and  the  contents  of  the  present  Agreement  between  the  three  Powers 
shall  not  be  revealed  either  to  Turkey  or  to  any  other  Powers  who  have  not  yet  been  informed 
of  it  without  the  previous  consent  of  all  and  each  of  the  three  Powers  aforesaid. 

[The  Undersigned,  &c.] 

SALISBURY. 

F[oTe{gn]  0[ffice],  Dec[ember]  12,  [18]87.(») 


The  Agreement  has  always  been  kept  strictly  secret.  It  has  never  been  put 
on  official  record  in  the  Department,  but  has  been  kept  by  the  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State. 

As  Lord  Eosebery  refused  to  look  at  any  of  the  Agreements  of  1887,  when  he 
assumed  office  in  1892,  and  they  have  never  been  renewed  since  his  resignation, 
they  cannot  be  now  considered'  as  having  any  binding  force. (^")  Moreover,  when 
approached  on  the  subject  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  February  1896, 
and  again  in  January  1897,  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to  pledge  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  any  material  action  in  support  of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  Eule  of  the  Straits, 
on  the  ground  of  the  alteration  of  circumstances  and  the  change  in  British  public 
opinion.  On  the  former  of  these  occasions  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  renew 
the  general  declaration  of  policy  made  in  March  1887,  but  Count  Deym  did  not  take 
up  the  offer. 

T.  H.  SANDEESQN. 

January  22,  1903. 


(')  [The  text  has  been  checked  with  the  copy  printed  for  the  use  ot  the  Cabinet  on 
December  9,  1887,  preserved  in  the  series  of  Original  Treaties  (General   No.  1).] 
(")  [cp.  infra,  p.  32,  No.  17,  mm.] 
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Annex  I. 

Sir  E.  Malet  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Private  and  Secret. 

Dear  Lord  Salisbury,  Berlin,  October  25,  1887. 

Count  Bismarck  has  spoken  to  me  to-day  on  a  subject  which  he  has  requested  me  to  convey 
to  you  privately  with  every  safeguard  of  secrecy. 

It  is  a  proposition  for  a  tripartite  Agreement  between  England,  Austria  and  Italy  in  reference 
to  Turkey.    I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  bases  of  this  proposed  Agreement. (") 

Count  Bismarck  began  by  saying  that  when  he  saw  your  Lordship  in  London  he  had  talked 
over  the  Eastern  question  with  you,  and  that  he  thought  that  the  general  drift  of  your  views 
leant  towards  a  thorough  understanding  with  Austria  in  the  first  place,  and  Italy  if  it  would  join, 
but  that  you  had  made  allusion  to  the  sluggishness  of  Baron  Calice,  and  that  recently  you  haA 
not  been  quite  satisfied  with  Signor  Crispi's  apparent  pre-disposition  to  lean  more  on  national 
aspirations  than  on  Treaties  in  dealing  with  the  Bulgarian  question.  The  point  which  preoccupied 
the  Chancellor  was  to  work  upon  the  Sultan  in  such  a  way  as  to  detach  him  from  subservience 
to  Russia.  He  had  consequently  urged  Count  Kalnoky  to  wake  up  Baron  Calice.  He  had  used 
a  moderating  influence  on  Signor  Crispi,  who  had  impressed  him  very  favourably,  and  your 
Lordship  had  instructed  Sir  W.  White  to  emphasize  the  accord  which  existed  between  the  three 
Powers. 

The  result  had  been  that  the  three  Ambassadors  had  consulted  together  at  Constantinople 
and  had  drawn  up  between  them  the  document  inclosed,  and  it  was  settled  that  it  should  be- 
forwarded  by  Baron  Calice  to  Count  Kdlnoky  for  his  consideration. 

Count  Kdlnoky  has  approved  of  it,  and  had  forwarded  it  to  the  Chancellor  with  the  expression 
of  hope  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  induce  your  Lordship  to  accept  it  also,  adding  that 
he  had  already  assured  himself  that  Signor  Crispi  would  agree  to  it. 

Prince  Bismarck,  while  taking  exception  to  the  redaction  (the  style  is  bad  and  hardly  French), 
approved  of  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  document,  and  desired  Count  Bismarck  to 
recommend  it  to  your  Lordship's  most  careful  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  see 
your  way  to  accepting  it. 

Count  Bismarck  gave  many  arguments  in  support  of  it.  The  one  which  he  urged  with  the 
greatest  warmth  was  that  it  was  most  important  to  keep  Signor  Crispi  at  this  moment  "  dans 
la  bonne  voie  ";  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  an  Italian  Minister  had  announced  his  readiness 
to  aid  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  without  regard  to  compensation.  (The  second  basis  is. 
"  maintien  du  statu  quo  en  Orient  fonde  sur  les  Traites  k  1 'exclusion  de  toute  politique  de 
compensations  ").  The  eyes  of  Italian  statesmen  had  always  hitherto  been  fixed  on  Albania.  The 
present  proposal  offered  a  unique  opportunity  which  might  never  occur  again.  Count  Bismarck 
earnestly  hoped  that  you  would  seize  it,  would  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  by  becoming 
a  party  to  the  Agreement,  would  bind  both  Italy  and  Austria  to  an  engagement  which  was  the 
one  thing  wanting  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan  and  to  give  him  courage  to  resist 
Russia's  advances  in  whatever  form  they  might  come,  cajolement  or  menace. 

He  spoke  about  Russia.  He  said  that  at  present  its  Government  was  chaotic.  The  Emperor 
was  his  own  Prime  Minister,  he  fostered  jealousies  between  his  own  Ministers;  M.  de  Giers  was 
an  honest  Minister,  with  moderate  and  peaceable  views,  but  he  had  no  power,  and  nothing  pleased 
his  colleagues  more  than  thwarting  him.  The  other  day  he  had  sent  an  article  for  publication 
to  a  newspaper,  and  it  had  been  returned  to  him  by  the  Minister  for  the  Interior  with  a  request 
that  he  would  mind  his  own  business,  as  the  newspapers  were  not  under  his  Department. 

But  the  time  might  come  when  the  Emperor  might  recognise  that  he  was  impotent  to 
satisfy  the  Pan-Slavic  aspirations  without  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Austria.  The  bait  would 
be  very  tempting.  The  present  Emperor  was  an  honest  man,  but  those  who  knew  the  Crown 
Prince  Rodolphe  [sic]  did  not  feel  the  same  confidence  with  regard  to  him.  In  1878  Austria  had 
nearly  joined  Russia;  the  Archduke  Albrecht  had  worked  strongly  in  favour  of  doing  so,  but  the 
Hungarians  prevented  it.  Would  not  the  proposed  Agreement  avert  such  a  future  danger? 
Your  Lordship  had  thought  that  Count  Kdlnoky  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  definite 
engagements,  and  was  somewhat  inclined  to  keep  a  free  hand.  The  present  proposal  would 
dissipate  this  view. 

Count  Bismarck  said  he  well  understood  the  difiEculties  which  an  English  Minister  had  to 
encounter  in  making  political  engagements  so  as  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  but  he  contended  that 
the  object  of  the  proposed  Agreement  would  commend  itself  as  well  to  a  Liberal  as  to  a 
Conservative  Government,  and  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  only  bound  the  three 
Powers  to  concert  together  as  to  the  support  to  be  given  to  Turkey.  The  proposal  was  also 
at  present,  as  it  were,  only  in  an  embryo  state;  it  could  be  modified  to  suit  you.  He  only  hoped 
that  you  would  not  reject  it  en  bloc,  and  in  saying  this  he  again  urged  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Italians  and  their  aspirations,  and  the  great  advantage  that  it  would  be  to  nail  Signor  Crispi  to 
a  renouncement  of  compensations,  which  might  only  be  a  passing  inclination. 


(")  [v.  supra,  pp.  8-9,  No.  2  (a).] 
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Count  Bismarck  concluded  by  saying  that  he  should  not  send  any  instructions  on  the  subject 
through  Baron  Plessen.  He  preferred  laying  the  matter  before  your  Lordship  solelv  through  me, 
his  object  being  to  keep  it  as  secret  as  possible.  He  thought  that  you  might  like  to  speak  to 
Count  Corti  about  it,  but  that  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  to  Counts  Kdrolyi  cr  Biegeleben,  as  they 
were  both  deaf.  He  had  wished  to  see  me  on  Saturday  in  time  for  our  messenger,  but  had 
been  detained  at  Potsdam.  He  would,  therefore,  send  a  messenger  to-night  to  London,  who 
could  take  my  letter,  and  I  accordingly  send  it  that  way. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

EDWARD  B.  MALET. 

Annex  II. 

iS:>  E.  Malet  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisb-unj. 

Dear  Lord  Salisbury,  Berlin,  October  25,  1887. 

Since  I  concluded  my  previous  letter  Herr  von  Eissenstein,  the  Austrian  Charge  d 'Affaires, 
has  been  to  see  me.  Count  Bismarck  had  told  him  that  I  had  been  requested  to  read  to  you 
the  bases  of  Agreement,  and  had  suggested  to  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Herr  von  Eissenst-ein  mentioned  one  important  point  on  which  Count  Bismarck  had  been 
silent.  He  said  that  the  Chancellor  in  replying  to  Count  Kdlnoky  had  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Germany  to  advance  into  the  first  line  in  regard  to  Eastern  affairs  and  she  therefore  could 
not  become  a  party  to  the  proposed  Agreement,  but  that  it  had  his  hearty  concurrence,  as  he 
desired  strongly  the  consolidation  of  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Italy  and  England.  He  would, 
moreover,  solemnly  guarantee  that  in  case  of  hostilities  arising  between  those  Powers  and  Russia, 
Germany  would  prevent  France  from  moving,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  in  that 
direction,  and  also  that,  of  course,  if  Austrian  territory  &iiould  be  threatened,  the  engagements 
between  Germany  and  Austria  at  present  existing  held  good. 

Herr  von  Eissenstein  said  that  Count  KAlnoky  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  your 
Lordship's  concurrence  in  the  Agreement,  because  he  felt  that,  without  it,  Austria  and  Italy 
alone  would  not  be  strong  enough  either  to  intimidate  Russia  or  to  inspire  the  Sultan  with  the 
necessary  confidence,  at  the  same  time  Herr  von  Eissenstein  assured  me  that  Count  Kdlnokv's 
aims  were  purely  pacific,  that  he  regarded  war  with  Russia  as  a  calamity,  whatever  its  result 
might  be,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  he  was  trying  to  entangle  us  in  a  policy  which  might 
become  an  aggressive  one. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

EDWARD  B.  MALET. 

Annex  III. 
Count  Kdlnoky  to  Baron  von  Biegeleben. 
{Communicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  October  28,  1887.) 

Secret. 

M.  le  Baron,  Vienne,  le  25  Octobre,  1887. 

Je  crois  devoir  accompagner  les  depeches  que  vous  recevez  par  le  present  courrier  de  quelques 
reflexions  tres  confidentielles  que  vous  etes  autorise  a  porter  k  la  connaissance  de  Lord  Salisbury. 

En  envisageant  la  situation  politique  telle  qu'elle  se  presente  aujourd'hui  je  ne  puis  m 'empecher 
de  la  trouver  tres  favorable  pour  les  huts  politiques  que  nous  poursuivons,  pourvu  que  nous 
sachions  en  tirer  parti.  II  y  a  quelques  semaines  j'hesitai  h  formuler  les  propositions  que  vous 
etes  charge  aujourd'hui  de  soumettre  a  Lord  Salisbury,  parce  qu'en  presence  de  1 'attitude 
contradictoire  de  I'Allemagne  a  I'dgard  de  la  position  que  nous  avions  prise  dans  la  question 
Bulgare,  une  action  h  Constantinople  ne  semblait  offrir  que  peu  de  chances  de  succes. 

Cependant,  connaissant  les  motifs  tr^s  suffisants  qui  determinaient  le  Cabinet  Allemand  ^ 
preter  son  appui  aux  propositions  Russes,  j'^tais  convaincu  que  le  jour  etait  proche  ou  le  Prince 
de  Bismarck  se  lassera  de  la  tache  ingrate  qu'il  s'etait  impose,  et  qu'il  finira  par  se  placer 
ouvertement  de  notre  cote  et  en  face  de  la  Russie.  Ce  moment  est  heureusement  arriv^,  et 
1 'irritation  du  Chancelier,  qui  desire  faire  sentir  a  la  Russe  la  valeur  de  son  hostilite,  est  un 
atout  tres  important  dans  notre  partie.  Un  autre  point  favorable  c'est  1 'indecision  qui  semble 
regner  en  Russie.  La  politique  Russe  se  trouve,  grace  a  I'Empereur  Alexandre,  embourbee  a  ce 
point  en  Bulgarie  que  personne  a  I'heure  qu'il  est  ne  voit  une  issue.  D'un  autre  cote,  I'id*^ 
d'une  alliance  Franco-Russe  poussee  par  les  Panslavistes,  ne  promettant  pas  de  se  realiser  de 
Bitot  et  les  relations  avec  les  autres  Puissances  ^tant  peu  cordiales,  le  sentiment  de  I'isolement 
se  fait  sentir  a  Saint-Petersbourg,  ou  Ton  cache  assez  mal  ce  malaise  par  le  langage  chauvin 
et  violent  de  la  presse  nationale. 

Pendant  1 'absence  de  I'Empereur  rien  ne  se  fait  et  aucune  decision  s^rieuse  ne  sera  prise 
pour  le  moment.  C'est  sans  doute  sur  I'attitude  des  autres  Puissances  y  inclus  I'Allemagne  que 
sera  regie  le  prochain  mouvement  de  la  politique  Russe.  L'Empereur  ne  veut  absolument  pas 
entendre  parler  de  guerre  et  malgr^  toutes  les  violences  de  langage  du  parti  d 'action  Russe, 
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plus  les  Puissances  se  montreront  r^solues  et  unies  pour  defendre  la  paix,  plus  ies  vell^it^s  de 
guerre  disparaitront  en  Russie. 

II  faudra  done  tirer  parti  des  avantages  de  la  situation,  profiter  de  I'irritation  du  Prince  dc 
Bismarck,  pour  le  fixer  de  plus  en  plus  h  nos  cotes,  saisir  le  moment  ou  le  prestige  de  la  France 
est  en  souSrance  par  les  scandaleux  incidents  de  la  veille  et  ou  la  Russie  est  h^sitante  et  isolee. 
Le  Sultan  qui  possede  beaucoup  de  finesse  politique  ne  manquera  pas  de  s'apercevoir  tantot  du 
changement  qui  s'est  oper^  dans  la  situation  et  il  en  acceptera  les  consequences,  si  nous  entrons 
en  scene  unis  et  r^solus  d'agir  s'il  le  faut. 

Voila  pour  les  chances  en  notre  faveur.  D'un  autre  c6t6,  nous  ne  devons  pas  nous  cacher 
la  gravite  du  monient,  si  la  Russie,  aidee  par  la  France,  reussit  k  gagner  la  partie  a  Constantinople. 

L'Autriche-Hongrie,  tout  en  etant  fermement  d^cid^e  h  defendre  ses  interets  vitaux  centre 
I'envahissement  Russe,  serait  incapable  de  se  charger  de  la  defense  de  Constantinople  et  des 
Detroits,  ou  meme  de  lutter  seule  contre  I'influence  dominante  de  la  Eussie  une  fois  qu'elle 
aura  pris  solidement  pied  a  Constantinople. 

L'alliance  avec  I'ltalie  n'y  changerait  rien  si  I'Angleterre,  avec  son  prestige  et  sa  flotte 
puissante,  nous  fait  defaut. 

Si,  par  la  pressicn  de  1 'opinion  publique  ou  par  d'autres  motifs,  I'Angleterre  se  resignait 
h,  livrer  la  Turquie  k  son  sort,  I'Autriche-Hongrie  devrait  consulter  ses  interets  avant  tout  et 
r^gler  son  attitude  en  consequence.  Si  alors  en  y  concentrant  tous  nos  efforts  nous  parvenions 
k  exclure  I'influence  Russe  des  Balkans,  proprement  dit,  des  pays  sur  nos  fronti^res  jusqu'k  la 
Mer  Egee  et  I'Adriatique,  nous  pourrions  a  la  rigueur  considerer  le  resultat  comme  suflBsant 
pour  nos  interets  vitaux. 

Cette  position  serait  meme  assez  forte  pour  nous  desintdresser  des  questions  du  Pont-Euxin 
et  des  Detroits  qui  deviendrait  avec  Constantinople  une  proie  facile  pour  la  Russie.  N'ayant  pas 
d'autre  choix,  nous  serions  forces  de  nous  accommoder  d'une  pareille  situation,  sans  cependant 
nous  faire  d 'illusion,  qu 'alors  la  domination  Russe  en  Orient  serait  etablie  k  tout  jamais. 

L'Angleterre  se  ressentirait  la  premiere  des  consequences  qu'aurait  necessairement  une 
pareille  catastrophe  qui,  j'en  suis  certain,  peut  etre  ^vitee  a  peu  de  frais  par  une  politique 
preventive  et  ^nergique,  tant  que  la  Russie  ne  possede  pas  de  fiotte  dans  I'Euxin  et  se  trouve 
sans  alli^  et  en  hostilite  plus  ou  moins  ouverte  avec  presque  tous  les  Etats  de  I'Europe. 

Sans  nous  exagerer  1 'importance  de  l'alliance  Italienne,  elle  offre  de  grands  avantages  pour 
une  action  dans  la  Mediterran^e,  et  M.  Crispi  ne  laisse  rien  a  desirer  sous  le  rapport  de  la 
decision  et  de  son  zele  politique. 

Je  ne  doute  pas  que  I'appui  empress^  et  le  langage  du  Prince  de  Bismarck  prouveront  k 
Lord  Salisbury  que  le  revirement  qui  s'est  oper^  de  son  cote  est  profond  et  s^rieux  et  que  sa 
Seigneurie  contribuera  du  sien  k  raffermir  le  Chancelier  dans  cette  voie. 

Recevez,  &c. 

KALNOKY. 

Annex  IV. 

Sir  A.  Paget  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(No.  368.)    Secret,  Vienna,  D.  October  22,  1887. 

My  Lord,  R.  October  28,  1887. 

I  calhd  this  afternoon  by  appointment  on  Count  Kalnoky  who  then  entered  into  the  details 
of  a  plan  which,  as  Your  Lordship  is  aware,  His  Excellency  has  long  been  contemplating,  for  a 
combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Austria,  England  and  Italy  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  Sultan  from  giving  himself  up  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Russia  in  the  event 
of  any  severe  pressure  being  put  upon  him  by  that  Power. 

His  Excellency,  as  I  believe  Your  Lordship  is  also  aware,  has  been  in  communication  with 
Baron  Calice  on  this  subject,  and  the  project  which  is  now  about  to  be  submitted  to  Your  Lordship 
is  founded  in  great  measure  upon  the  reports  of  this  Ambassador,  parts  of  which  Count  Kalnoky 
read  to  me. 

It  would  appear  from  these  reports  that  the  Sultan  has  already  some  inkling  of  the 
probability  of  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers  which  would  place  him  in  the  position 
of  having  to  choose  between  them  and  Russia,  and  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  is  debating  in 
his  own  mind  whether  the  support  which  he  might  possibly  receive  from  the  three  Powers,  even 
countenanced  by  Germany,  would  be  equal  to  the  assistance  which  he  might  be  able  to  count 
upon  were  he  to  confide  his  future  destinies  to  Russia,  backed  up  by  France. 

A  circumstance  which  has  greatly  added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  Sultan  is  said  to  be  the 
ambiguous  attitude  of  Germany,  who  until  quite  a  recent  period,  has,  though  urging  the  Sultan 
to  rely  upon  Austria  England  and  Italy,  given  a  kind  of  moral  support  to  the  proposals  of  Russia 
in  regard  to  Bulgaria,  the  mission  of  General  Ernroth  etc.;  and  although  the  language  of  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  since  his  return  from  leave  of  absence  has  been  very 
much  more  decided  than  it  ever  was  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the  three  allied  Powers,  the 
Sultan,  according  to  Baron  Calice,  is  by  no  means  as  yet  convinced  that  Germany  is  really  on 
their  side. 
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At  all  events  it  is  the  opinion  of  Baron  Calice,  in  which  Count  Kalnoky  coincides,  that  in 
order  to  attain  the  object  in  view  it  will  not  be  sufficient  simply  to  tell  the  Sultan  that  in 
certain  given  circumi^tances  he  may  count  upon  the  material  support  of  the  Powers  in  resisting 
Russian  demands,  and  that  therefore  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  impression  upon  the  Sultan's 
mind  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  make  His  Imperial  Majesty  understand 
that  he  has  something  to  fear  from  the  three  Powers  should  he  disregard  their  advice,  as  well 
as  to  hope  in  the  event  of  his  following  it. 

For  this  reason  a  Clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Draft  Project  according  to  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  Sultan  either  conniving  at  the  designs  of  Russia  or  being  an  openly  willing  party 
to  them,  a  warning  would  be  addressed  to  him  by  the  three  Powers  that  they,  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  interests,  would  occupy  other  portions  of  his  territory. 

The  outline  of  this  project  which  I  have  given  Your  Lordship  in  my  Telegram  just  sentC^) 
has  no  pretension  to  be  a  complete  account  of  the  paper  itself.  Count  Kalnoky  was  indeed 
anxious,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Telegram,  that  it  should  reach  Your  Lordship  direct  from 
himself  through  the  Austrian  Charge  d 'Affaires  who  will  likewise  also  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
all  the  necessary  explanations  connected  with  the  subject. 

I  am  therefore  absolved  from  the  duty  of  entering  into  any  further  details  respecting  it. 

I  will  only  add  that  Count  Kalnoky  again  expressed  his  conviction  to-day  that  the  present 
was  a  particularly  favourable  moment  for  taking  the  action  proposed,  in  great  measure  because 
of  the  existing  temper  of  Germany  towards  Russia  and  also  because,  although  Russia  may  at 
the  present  moment  appear  pacifically  inclined,  he  has  evidently  no  reliance  upon  its  duration, 
and  he  is  anxious  to  secure  the  Sultan  while  there  is  yet  time. 

The  Emperor  made  a  remark  to  me  in  the  same  sense  last  night  at  the  Court  dinner  :  "  La 
Russie  a  I'air  tr^s-pacifique  a  present  mais  qui  peut  repondre  de  combien  cela  durera,  et  il  faut 
etre  prepare  k  tout  ";  and  these  words  came  more  forcibly  home  to  me  when  I  read  this  morning, 
in  the  Confidential  Print,  the  reply  made  by  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to  an  enquiry  by  Mr.  Scott 
as  to  whether  His  Excellency  believed  that  Russia  was  contemplating  at  present  an  ultimatum  or 
any  serious  threat  to  Turkey,  and  reported  in  Mr.  Scott's  Despatch  No.  375  very  confidential  of 
the  8th  instant, (12)  namely  not  just  now.  The  Czar  is  enjoying  his  holiday  at  Copenhagen  and 
not  likely  to  take  any  decisive  action  at  present,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  may  happen  later  on, 
say  in  two  months  time  from  now." 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  opinion  amongst  those  in  a 
position  to  be  best  informed  that  the  pacific  attitude  of  Russia  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  Baron  Calice  in  one  of  his  reports  which  Count  Kalnoky  read  to 
me,  states  his  belief  that  the  Sultan  is  less  preoccupied  as  to  what  the  Russians  may  do  in 
Bulgaria  than  as  to  their  intentions  in  Asia  Minor. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  PAGET. 

(12)  [Not  reproduced.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  February  12,  1887,  was  followed  on  May  4, 
1887,  by  au  Italo-Spanish  Agreement,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  in  Pribram,  Vol.  I,  pp.  116-23. 
The  Agreement  was  communicated  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  by  Italy  and  both  acceded 
to  it.  Communication  was  also  made  secretly  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  June  18,  1887.  No  reply 
from  Lord  Salisbury  can  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives.  In  a  memorandum  upon  the 
subject  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Oakes,  dated  April  18,  1891,  it  is  stated  that  "  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  upon  it,  further  than  that  it  was  circulated  to  the  Cabinet,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent 
to  the  Queen." 

The  Italo-Spanish  Agreement  was  made  for  four  years,  and  early  in  1891  the  question  of 
its  renewal  was  raised.  On  this  occasion  a  reservation  was  desired  by  Spain  which  would  extend 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement  to  cover  the  territory  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequena  and  other 
additional  territory  claimed  by  Spain  under  the  Treaty  of  Wad-ras,  signed  at  Tetuan  on  April  26, 
1860.  Before  assenting  to  this,  the  Italian  Government  asked  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Count  Tornielli. 

M.  I'Ambassadeur,  Foreign  Office,  April  21,  1891. 

With  reference  to  the  communication  which  your  Excellency  made  to  me  on  the 
17th  instant  in  regard  to  the  intended  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1887  between  Italy  and 
Spain  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Excellency  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  ready  to  concur  in  the  policy 
of  the  proposed  renewal,  and  do  not  find  in  the  reservation  suggested  by  the  Spanish 
Government  any  ground  for  qualifying  that  concurrence. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  a  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Italian 
Government  in  consenting  to  this  clause  in  the  new  Treaty  will  not  be  looked  upon  as 
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countenancing  the  slightest  departure  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  collective  note 
addressed  to  the  Moorish  Government  by  the  Representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Spain  on  the  12th  March,  1887,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Moorish  Empire. (') 

I  have,  &c. 

SALISBURY. 

The  renewed  Italo-Spanish  Agreement  was  signed  on  May  4,  1891,  and  an  exchange  of  notes 
embodying  the  Spanish  reservation.    The  text  is  given  in  Pribram,  Vol.  I,  pp.  142-6. 

Communication  was  made  formally  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  on  May  4,  and  both 
acceded  again.  The  text  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  note  is  in  Pribram,  Vol.  I,  pp.  146-8.  The 
German  note  was  in  identic  terms  and  of  the  same  date  (May  4).  Communication  to  Lord 
Salisbury  was  again  made  secretly  by  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Count  Tornielli  (on  May  23), 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  acknowledgment  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Count  Tornielli. 

Secret. 

M.  I'Ambassadeur,  Foreign  Office,  June  2,  1891. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Secret  protocol,  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  4th  ultimo,  prolonging  for  a  period 
of  4  years  the  agreement  concluded  in  1887  between  Italy  and  Spain,  together  with  copies 
of  the  notes  exchanged  between  the  signatories  respecting  the  reservation  with  regard  to 
Morocco  made  by  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  of  the  notes  relative  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Gov[ernmen]ts  to  the  Agreement. 

I  have  to  request  that  Y[our]  E[xcellency]  will  convey  to  your  Gov[ernmen]t  the 
cordial  thanks  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  for  the  communication  of  these  important 
documents,  and  their  satisfaction  at  the  statement  contained  in  Y[our]  E[xcellency] 's  letter 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Gov[ernmen]t,  the  reservation  made  at  the  desire  of  the 
Duke  de  Tetuan  does  not  imply  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  principles,  laid  down  in 
the  collective  note  of  M[ar]ch  12/87,  with  regard  to  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Morocco.(') 

S[ALISBURY]. 

The  Agreement  was  again  made  for  four  years.  It  was  not  renewed  in  1895.  Conversations 
took  place  at  Rome  in  June  and  July  1895  between  the  two  countries,  and  a  verbal  declaration 
was  made  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  on  October  29.  Copies  of  the  relevant  papers  were  given 
to  Lord  Salisbury  by  Count  Tornielli  on  October  31,  1895,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Italy 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  Spain  during  the  period  of  the  Agreement  and  was 
therefore  unwilling  for  renewal.  According  to  a  comment  in  a  memorandum  by  Sir  T.  H.  [Lord] 
Sanderson  written  on  July  16,  1902, (^)  "  Lord  Salisbury  thought  them  [i.e.,  the  papers]  to  be 
of  too  vague  a  character  to  require  any  comment  or  reply."] 

(1)  [The  text  has  been  taken  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  series  of  Origiual 
Treaties  (General  No.  1).] 

(^^  [The  'earlier  part  of  this  memorandum  is  printed  infra,  pp.  25-6,  Ko.  10.] 


(b)  Correspondence  respecting  an  Anglo-Italian  and  Franco-Italian 
Agreement  as  to  the  Future  of  Tripoli. 

No.  3. 

Consul-General  Jago  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Tripoli  91. 

(No.  9.)  Tripoli,  North  Africa,  D.  December  7,  1901. 

My  Lord,  R.  December  14,  1901. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  copy  of  a  despatch  which 
I  have  this  day  addressed  to  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Porte  reporting  on 
present  political  affairs  in  Tripoli. (*) 

I  have,  &c. 

THOS.  S.  JAGO. 

(')  [There  are  some  references  to  British  policy  in  Tripoli  in  Gooch  S  Temperley,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  288-91,  Nos.  359-62,  and  Vol.  II,  p.  82,  No.  94.] 


Enclosure  in  No.  3. 
Consul-General  Jago  to  Sir  N.  O'Conor. 
(No.  81.)  Confidential. 

bir,  Tri-poli,  North  Africa,  December  7,  1901. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Your  Excellency  to  know  that  I  have  been  recently 
approached  by  the  leader  of  the  Turkisii  liberal  party  here,  an  official  of  the  highest 
judicial  standing,  an  exile  from  Constantinople,  and  one  who  during  his  ten  years' 
residence  here  has  suffered  much  for  his  out-spoken  liberal  opinions,  having  been 
four  years  since  summarily  deprived  of  his  high  office  and  banished  without  trial  to 
the  Fezzan  from  whence,  through  family  influence,  he  has  been  pardoned  and 
restored  to  employment. 

His  object  was  to  express  to  me  the  strong  desire  of  his  party,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  should  Tripoli  fall  to  any  European  Power  that  Power .  should  be 
England. 

Recent  differences  between  France  and  Turkey  have  fostered  the  belief  that 
Tripoli  will  soon  fall  either  to  France  or  Italy,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the 
present  regime  at  Constantinople  will  accelerate  rather  than  defer  such  a  contingency. 
T  may  mention  that  the  Turkish  liberal  party  here  is  composed  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  officials  of  the  Vilayet,  high  and  low,  some  of  whom  are 
political  exiles,  and  that  no  Ottoman  Turkish  Colony  exists  here  outside  of  official 
circles. 

During  the  last  ten  years  numbers  of  these  exiles  have  been  sent  here  from 
Constantinople,  some  for  imprisonment,  some  for  small  government  appointments. 

After  detention  in  prison  for  some  time,  liberty  under  surveillance  has  been 
accorded  to  the  former,  some  of>whom,  aided  by  funds  from  outside,  have  escaped 
to  European  capitals,  a  very  few  of  them  ultimately  returning  to  Constantinople  to 
be  appointed  to  posts  of  emolument  there.  The  rest  remain  here  hoping  to  receive 
pardon  and  leave  to  return  to  Constantinople  through  family  influence,  and  living 
on  their  small  seldom-paid  salaries,  supplemented  by  remittances  from  their  families 
when  possible.  Besides  older  men,  chiefly  military,  we  have  here  about  forty-five 
young  exiles  from  Constantinople,  chiefly  undergraduates  of  good  family  from  tho 
government  colleges  at  the  capital,  some  of  whom  fill  petty  posts  in  the  government 
offices,  and,  through  family  influence,  in  the  Regies  and  Public  Debt  administrations. 

Having  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  my  informant,  and  being  most 
unwilling  to  raise  in  the  slightest  degree  hopes  that,  I  believe,  would  be  falsified,  I 
gave  him  as  my  personal  opinion  only,  that  England  would  never  be  induced  to 
accept  the  task  he  proposed  even  if  offered,  and  that  too  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  economic.  I  reminded  him  that  the  province  is  deprived  by 
nature  of  a  single  harbour  of  refuge  between  Tunis  'and  the  Gulf  of  Bomba  and 
Tobruk ;  that  for  centuries  past  insufficient  rainfall  has  prevented  it  from  raising 
sufficient  breadstuffs  for  its  own  consumption;  that  its  hinterland  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  any  European  government  desirous  of  possessing  Tripoli 
would  have  to  spend  enormous  sums  on  occupation  and  for  maintenance  for  long 
years  to  come,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  any  return. 

No  liberal,  or,  indeed,  any  other  party  exists  among  the  native  population,  whose 
total  lack  of  education,  incentive  or  encouragement  to  progress,  and  of  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world;  precludes  them  from  having  other  aims  than  those  of  eking  out 
a  precarious  existence,  and  of  evading  on  the  one  side  the  exactions  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  on  the  other  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  their  Sheiks.  At  the  present 
moment  their  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  contemplated  increase  of  taxation  and  the 
application  for  the  first  time  in  history  of  military  conscription,  the  latter  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  two,  and  which  are  to  take  effect  next  March.  Despite  espionage 
numerous  telegrams  are  being  sent  through  Tunis  to  the  Sultan,  the  Palace,  and 
the  Porte,  protesting  against  the  abolition  of  their  privileges,  and  demanding  to  know 
the  fiat  of  the  Sultan,  promising  to  obey  it  whatever  it  may  be. 

[21701]  c  2 
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Last  week  1,500  Arabs  from  the  outlying  villages  attempted  to  enter  the  town 
unarmed,  but  their  way  was  barred  by  troops,  and  after  a  collision  which  resulted 
in  six  Arabs  being  killed  and  two  soldiers  wounded  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
Imprisonment,  flogging,  deportation,  and  banishment  of  those  who  refuse  to  sign 
their  acquiescence  in,' and  gratitude  to  the  Sultan  for,  the  abolition  of  their  privileges, 
still  continue. 

The  Arab  leaders  openly  reproach  the  Vali  to  his  face  for  conduct  which  they 
assert,  will  conduce  to  foreign  intervention,  and  lead  besides  to  wholesale  migration 
of  the  population  into  Tunisia.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Arabs  to  interest 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  (Consulates  in  their  behalf  but  with  no  success 
except,  I  believe,  the  last  which  has  consented  to  forward  their  petition  to  its 
Government. 

Should  the  threat  to  migrate  into  Tunis  to  escape  taxation  and  conscription  be 
a  serious  one,  it  will  doubtless  considerably  embarrass  the  Tunisian  Authorities,  who 
have  so  far,  I  believe,  been  able  to  do  little  to  subject  their  frontier  tribes,  including 
the  Wurgkurama,  to  these  measures. 

I  have,  &c. 

THOS.  S.  JAGO. 


No.  4. 

Lord  Currie  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Tripoli  94. 

(No.  2.)    Confidential.  Rome,  D.  January  1,  1902. 

My  Lord,  R.  January  6,  1902. 

Signor  Prinetti  spoke  to  me  yesterday  respecting  the  understanding  between 
France  and  Italy  with  regard  to  Tripoli. 

It  was,  he  said,  exactly  in  the  terms  stated  in  his  speech,  a  report  of  which 
was  inclosed  in  my  Despatch  No.  202  of  the  16th  ultimo. (^)  France  had  stated, 
with  reference  to  the  line  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1899,  that  she 
considered  that  line  the  Eastern  limit  of  her  African  possessions,  especially  as 
regards  the  Vilayet  of  Tripoli,  and  that  she  did  not  intend  to  intercept  the  caravan 
roads  from  Tripoli  to  the  Interior. 

The  French  Ambassador  had,  moreover,  given  him  friendly  assurances  respecting 
Italian  interests  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Monsieur  Prinetti  said  that  the  possession  of  Tripoli  would  be  of  great  value 
to  Italy  and  would  af¥ord  the  only  possible  outlet  for  emigration  under  Italian  rule. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Turkey. 
He  did  not  at  present  contemplate  any  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Tripoli  by 
force;  but  his  own  idea,  which,  however,  was  not  yet  matured,  would  be  an 
occupation  of  the  country  on  the  same  terms  as  England  held  Egypt  or  Cyprus. 
The  Sultan's  sovereign  rights  would  be  maintained  and  the  Administration  would 
be  Italian. 

I  said  that  in  my  private  opinion  no  objection  would  be  raised  by  England  to 
such  an  arrangement  if  other  Powers  concurred;  but,  from  my  experience  of  the 
Sultan,  great  difl&eulty  would  be  caused  by  his  fear  of  losing  prestige  with  his 
Mussulman  subjects  by  allowing  any  of  them  to  pass  under  Christian  rule. 

Monsieur  Prinetti  said  that  it  had  been  painful  to  him  to  notice  that  England 
was  the  only  European  country  where  the  statement  in  his  speech  had  not  been  dealt 
with  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  denied  this,  but  he  declared  that  the  remarks  in  the 
"Times"  were  very  sarcastic  and  that  he  could  not  imagine  why  it  was  so. 

I  have,  &c. 

CURRIE. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.    It  contains  an  extract  from  the  Popolo  Romano  of  December  15,  1901.] 
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No.  5. 

Lord  Currie  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Tripoli  94. 

(No.  4.)    Confidential.  Rome,  D.  January  2,  1902. 

My  Lord,  R.  January  8,  1902. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  2  Confidential  of  the  1st  instant, (')  I  have 
the  honour  bo  point  out  that  the  sense  of  the  declaration  stated  by  Monsieur  Prinetti 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Italian  Government  by  France  in  regard  to  Tripoli  appears 
to  agree  generally  with  that  of  the  declaration  which  the  English  and  French 
Governments  were  asked  by  Count  Canevaro  bo  embody  in  a  note,  as  recorded  in 
my  telegram  No.  62  of  the  12  April  1899. (^)  The  reasons  for  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  declined  to  make  this  declaration  are  given  in  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch 
No.  78  of  the  13  May  1899. (') 

Those  reasons  appear  to  lose  much  of  their  force  now  that  France  has  taken 
the  lead  in  making  the  declaration  desired  by  the  Italian  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

CURRIE. 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced,    cp.  Gooch  i  Temperley ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  204-5,  No.  249,  and  end.] 

(3)  [Printed  in  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  I,  pp.  206-7,  No.  252.  See  also  pp.  203-6, 
Nos.  246-51,  for  other  documents  upon  these  negotiations.] 


No.  6. 

Lord  Currie  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Tripoli  94. 

(No.  3  a.)  Rome,  D.  January  4,  1902. 

My  Lord,  R.  January  7,  1902. 

The  newspapers,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  full  of  the  so-called  Franco-Italian 
agreement  respecting  the  Mediterranean.  Few  of  them  have  time  to  notice  that 
matters  were  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  now  when  the  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta  brought  in  the  Budget  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
19th  December,  1900  (see  my  despatch  No.  197  of  the  19th  December  1900). (') 
His  Excellency  then,  after  speaking  of  Austro-Italian  relations  in  connection  with 
Albania,  said:  "As  regards  Tripoli,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  declare  that  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions  there  and  the  respect  of  its  territory  imply  for 
Italy  an  unquestionable  interest  of  which  we  could  not  abandon  the  protection. 
But  I  add,  moreover,  that  we  consider  this  interest  to  be  assured  by  declarations, 
quite  recently  confirmed,  and  by  sufficient  guarantees." 

The  only  new  feature  that  has  come  to  light  is  the  inclusion  of  Morocco  in 
the  agreement  which  appears  this  morning  from  a  report  by  Monsieur  Ugo  Ojetti, 
correspondent  in  Paris  of  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  of  Rome,  of  a  conversation  with 
Monsieur  Delcasse. 

According  to  this  report,  His  Excellency  said: — "The  smallest  agreement, 
however  platonic,  is  in  politics  a  bilateral  contract,  a  do  ut  des,  and  as  in  geography 
every  country  has  an  east  and  a  west  a  north  and  a  south,  as  your  dearest  interests 
were  to  the  east  of  our  Colonies  and  ours  to  the  west,  it  was  easy  to  establish  with 
Italy  the  balance  of  our  interests  in  all  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean." 

"As  far  a'^  Morocco?"  asked  the  reporter.  "Precisely,  as  far  as  Morocco. 
Spain  knows  very  well  that  we  should  never  permit  any  Power  in  the  world  to 
occupy  it  entirely,  and  that  the  status  quo  is  for  the  moment  our  most  ardent  desire. 
Why  should  not  Italy  come  bo  an  understanding  with  us  on  this  point?" 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  relative  part  is  cited  above.] 
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The  identity  of  Monsieur  Prinetti's  agreement  with  that  of  Monsieur  Visconti 
Venosta  appears  from  a  communique  in  the  Press  of  which  a  copy  was  enclosed  m 
my  despatch  No.  209  of  the  26th  ultimo(')  and  which  stated  that  Monsieur  Prinetti 
in  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  the  14th  ult[im]o,  forwarded  to  Your  Lordship 
in  mv  despatch  No.  202  of  the  16th  ultimo, (=)  "  did  not  speak  of  agreements  or  of 
conventions  recently  concluded  between  France  and  Italy  in  regard  to  Tripoli.  He 
spoke  on  the  contrary  of  explanations  made  between  the  French  and  Italian 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  of  Marquis  Visconti- Venosta,  to  whom  the 
French  Government  gave  assurances  of  their  disinterestedness." 

I  have,  &c. 

CURRIE. 

(-)  [Net  reproduced,  as  their  tenour  is  indicated  above.] 


No.  7. 

Sir  E.  Monson  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Tripoli  94. 

(No.  4.)  Paris,  D.  January  5,  1902. 

My  Lord,  R.  January  6,  1902. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  an  extract  from  the  "Temps"  of  to-day's  date, 
giving  the  substance  of  an  interview  with  M.  Delcasse,  published  recently  by  the 
"  Giornale  d 'Italia. "(') 

His  Excellency  is  reported  to  have  conversed,  with  a  freedom  certainly  rather 
unusual  to  him,  on  the  relations  between  Italy  and  France,  and  incidentally  on  those 
between  each  of  these  countries  and  Great  Britain.  His  references  to  Anglo-French 
politics  are  very  friendly  in  tone;  and  as  to  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  he  remarked 
that  they  were  such  close  friends  that  he  supposed  England  to  have  been  defending 
Italy's  interests  when  negotiating  the  Anglo-French  Arrangement  of  1899  as  to 
Africa,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  Italian  Government  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDMUND  MONSON. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  was  printed  in  Le  Temps  of  January  5,  1902.  A  formal  dementi 
was  issued  in  Le  Temps  of  the  12th  in  reference  to  the  remarks  attributed  to  M.  Delcass^  dealing 
with  Italy's  role  in  the  Balkans.] 


No.  8. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  to  Sir  F.  Plunkett. 

F.O.  Tripoh  94. 
(No.  7.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  7,  1902, 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Amb[assado]r  asked  me  to-day  whether  I  had  received 
any  further  information  with  regard  to  the  understanding  said  to  have  been  arrived 
at  between  France  and  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1899. 

I  told  H[i8]  E[xcellency]  that  we  gathered  from  the  information  received  by 
us  that  the  only  definite  assurances  given  by  the  French  to  the  Italian  Gov[ernmen]t 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  regarded  the  line  laid  down  by 
the  Agreement  as  a  limit  which  France  had  no  intention  of  crossing  and  that  France 
would  do  nothing  to  intercept  the  caravan  routes  leading  from  Tripoli  into  Central 
Africa. 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not  see  anything  in  these  assurances  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  excitement  which  they  had  apparently  created.    It  was  to 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  line  laid  down  under  the  Agreement  of  1899  started  to 
the  south  of  the  Province  of  Tripoli  and  apparently  intercepted  a  very  small  portion 
of  that  province.  We  had  ourselves  informed  the  Italian  Gov[ernmen]t  in  1899 
that  we  regarded  the  line  in  question  as  indicating  the  limit  beyond  which  we  had 
no  intention  of  increasing  our  dominion  or  influence  to  the  westward.! ') 

H[is]  E[xcellency]  asked  me  whether  we  had  received  any  confirmation  of  the 
report  that,  in  consideration  of  the  concessions  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  her 
by  France,  Italy  had  agreed  to  give  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco. 

I  replied  that  I  had  seen  a  press  report  of  an  "interview"  given  by 
]\r.  Delcasse  to  the  rep[resentati]ve  of  an  Italian  newspaper(^)  in  which  M.  Delcasse 
was  made  to  say  that  the  understanding  between  France  and  Italy  had  some  reference 
to  the  policy  of  the  two  Powers  in  Morocco  but  that  I  was  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  this  report  had  any  foundation.  It  appeared  to  me  however  very  natural 
it  should  have  been  assumed  that  if  France  had  made  concessions  to  Italy  she  must 
have  obtained  a  quid  pro  quo  at  some  point  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  that  point  was  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Morocco. 

II  [is]  E[xcellency]  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  there  was  an 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  under  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  status  quo  in  those  regions,  Italy  was  to  be  given  the  reversion 
of  Tripoli.  I  told  H[is]  E[xcellency]  that  no  such  understanding  existed,  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  careful  to  explain  to  the  Italian 
Gov[ernmen]t  in  1899  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  future  destination 
of  a  country  whose  ownership  was  at  the  moment  not  in  question,  and  that  he  had 
declined  to  place  upon  the  Agreement  any  other  construction  than  that  which  I 
had  just  placed  upon  it : — namely  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  in  a  purely  negative 
sense  as  placing  a  limit  upon  the  advance  of  France  and  Great  Britain  respectively 
to  the  eastward  and  to  the  westward. 

I  am,  &c. 

L[ANSDOWNE]. 

(')        Gooch  d-  TemperlcAj,  Vol.  I,  pp.  206-7,  No.  252.] 
(^)  [v.  supra,  pp.  21-2,  Nos.  6  and  7.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — For  Italy's  approach  to  France,  cp.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  II,  p.  82, 
No.  94;  V.  also  ib..  Vol.  I,  p.  291,  No.  361.  The  above  is  substantially  correct.  An  exchange 
of  letters  between  France  and  Italy  on  these  lines  took  place  on  December  14,  1900.  It 
was  supplemented  by  a  still  more  important  declaration  by  Italy  on  June  4,  1902,  that 
"  in  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  there  is  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  aggressive 
towards  France."  (cp.  D.D.F.,  2'"«  Ser.,  II,  p.  338,  No.  377.)  This  was  followed  by  a  secret 
exchange  of  letters  as  to  neutrality  from  which  the  following  clauses  may  be  quoted  : 

"  Au  cas  oil  la  France  serait  I'objet  d'une  agression  directe  ou  indirecte  de  la  part  d'une  ou 
de  plusieurs  puissances,  I'ltalie  gardera  une  stricte  neutralite. 

II  en  sera  de  meme  au  cas  oil  la  France,  par  suite  d'une  provocation  directe  se  trouverait 
reduite  a  prendre,  pour  la  defense  de  son  honneur  ou  de  sa  security,  I'initiative  d'une  declaration  de 
guerre.  Dans  cette  eventualite,  le  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  devra  communiquer  prealable- 
ment  son  intention  au  Gouvernement  royal,  mis  ainsi  k  meme  de  constater  qu'il  s'agit  bien  d'un 
cas  de  provocation  directe. 

Pour  rester  fidele  a  I'esprit  d'amitie  qui  a  inspire  les  pr^sentes  declarations,  je  suis  autorise, 
en  outre,  k  vous  confirmcr  qu'il  n'existe  de  la  part  de  ITtalie,  et  qu'il  ne  sera  conclu' par  el!e 
aucun  protocole  ou  disposition  militaire  d'ordre  contractuel  international  qui  serait  en  desaccord 
avec  les  presentes  declarations." — Letter  of  Signor  Prinetti,  Nov.  1,  1902.  {v.  Pribram,  Vol.  II, 
p.  250.) 

M.  Barrere,  who  was  one  of  the  negotiators,  gives  a  full  account,  printed  in  Pribram,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  2.30-41.  All  the  relevant  documents  are  printed  there  from  the  French  Livre  Jaune.  Les 
accords  franco-italiens  de  1900-1902  (Paris,  1920).  v.  also  D.D.F.,  2'"«  Ser.,  I  and  II.  The  table 
methodique  gives  references  in  each  case.] 
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[ED  NOTE.— The  following  memorandum  referring  to  the  position  in  Abyssinia  is  inserted 
here  because  it  has  some  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  the  Mediterranean 
agreements,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  position  of  those  Powers  in  North  Africa.] 


Sir  R.  HtKl.1, 
No  192. 
Confid-ntial, 
September  10, 
1902. 


Colonel  Har- 
rington, No.  25, 
Coiifidenti-il. 
December  15, 
1902. 


SIrR.  Rodd, 
No  184. 
Confidential, 
September  6, 
190,S. 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
No.  21.'?, 
October  8.  1903. 
Bir  F.  Bertie. 
Nos.  2.n«  and  262, 
Confidential, 
December  16 
and  19,  1903. 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
Nos.  79  and  «6, 
Mav  4  and  18, 
l-.»04. 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
No.  62.  Africa, 
April  20,  1904. 


Signer  Pansa, 
June  6,  1904. 

To  Sir  E. 
Monson, 
No.  .S.53. 

October  2«,  1904. 

To  Mr.  de 
Bunsen,  No.  19, 
Jsnuary  1,  1906. 


M.  Cambon, 
January  9,  1905. 


To  M.  Cambon, 
January  13, 
1905. 


No.  9. 

Memorandum  on  the  position  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  in  Abysainta. 

8630.  Foreign  Office,  December  11,  1905. 

The  desirability  of  some  definite  understanding  between  the  Powers  chiefly  interested  in 
Abyssinia  first  arose  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  King 
Mcnelek,  Signer  Martini,  the  Italian  Governor  of  Erythraea,  discussed  the  question  of  the  possible 
candidates  to  the  throne  with  Colonel  Harrington,  with  a  view  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
candidate  which  England  and  Italy  should  support,  and,  if  necessary,  impose. 

Colonel  Harrington  considered  it  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  no 
appearance  of  foreign  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Abyssinia.  He  pointed  out  that  on 
the  death  of  King  Menelek  the  country  would  probably  return  to  the  old  state  of  internal 
disintegration  and  civil  war  until  one  of  the  rival  candidates  to  the  throne  made  himself  supreme 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Abyssinians  should,  however,  be  left  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
succession  by  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  although,  if  foreign  intervention  became  necessary, 
some  negative  understanding  between  England,  France,  and  Italy,  providing  for  common  action, 
would  be  desirable. 

The  Italian  Government  made  a  proposal  for  reciprocal  guarantees  in  view  of  any  possible 
changes  in  Ethiopia,  and  especially  in  view  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  agree  to. 

Colonel  Harrington  and  Sir  R.  Rodd  thereupon  consulted  with  Signor  Agnesa,  of  the  Italian 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Rome,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  labours,  a  form  of  agreement  was 
drawn  up  and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 


To  sir  P.  Berti^ 
No.  43, 

January  18, 
1905. 

M.  Cambon, 
March  15,  1905. 


To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
No  272, 
May  5,  1905. 


His  Majesty's  Government  were  averse  to  disposing  of  the  questions  raised  behind  the  backs 
of  the  French  Government,  and  the  French  Ambassador  was  accordingly  informed  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress. 

Lord  Lansdowne  put  forward  some  fresh  suggestions  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  comprising 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  co-operation  in  applications  for  concessions,  Italian  good-will 
for  the  settlement  of  the  southern  frontier,  abstention  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs,  and 
co-operation  in  the  event  of  any  disintegration. 

In  June  a  Memorandum  founded  on  these  suggestions  for  a  basis  of  negotiation  was 
communicated  by  the  Italian  Ambassador. 

The  outlines  of  this  Agreement  were  made  known  to  the  French  Government  in  October 
1904,  and  M.  Delcass^  agreed  that  the  three  Powers  should  take  counsel  together  should  troubles 
ever  arise  in  Abyssinia. 

The  Agreement  stated  that  the  Italian  Government  desired  a  territorial  communication  between 
Erythraea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  but  the  French  Government  expressed  their  apprehension  that 
this  would  encroach  on  the  French  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jibuti.  M.  Delcass^ 
stated  that  if  the  country  were  divided  up  into  spheres  of  influence,  and  if  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment claimed  the  territory  within  the  watershed  of  the  Nile,  France  would  claim  the  reversion 
of  all  that  did  not  come  within  that  watershed  (including  the  town  of  Adis  Abeba  itself),  leaving 
no  room  for  the  territory  claimed  by  Italy. 

Lord  Lansdowne  thereupon  proposed  that  any  reference  to  spheres  of  influence  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  three  Powers  content  themselves  with  a  declaration  that  they  desired  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Abyssinia,  and  that,  should  that  independence  prove,  unfortunately, 
impossible  to  maintain,  they  would  take  counsel  together  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an 
understanding  for  the  protection  of  their  special  interests,  which  should  be  defined  in  the 
Agreement. 

This  proposal  was  favourably  received  by  the  French  Government. 


The  terms  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  were  communicated  ofBcially  to  the  French 
Embassy  on  the  16th  February,  and  M.  Delcass^  replied  by  submitting  a  counter-draft  for  a 
tripartite  Agreement  between  the  three  Powers  concerned.  This  counter-draft  contained  proposals 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Ethiopian  railway  question,  the  same  time  defining  the  future  policy 
of  the  three  Powers  in  Abyssinia. 

His  Majesty's  Government  took  exception  to  any  reference  to  the  Convention  of  1902(')  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  Railway  Company,  to  the  terms  of  which  King  Menelek  strongly 

(•)  [v.  D.F.S.P.,  Vol.  95,  pp.  840-7.] 
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objected,  and  the  Italian  Government  desired  to  see  their  territorial  communication  between  To  Sir  E. 
Italian  Somaliland   and  Erythraea  assured.     His   Majesty's  Government  were  also  of  opinion  ApHu"' 1905.^' 
that  any  Agreement  as  to  the  railway  should  be  submitted  to  King  Menelek  before  signature.  ToSirj'.  Har- 

&  o  riiiKtnn,  No.  12, 

Teltgraphic, 
October  lA.  1905. 

Two  fresh  drafts  were  accordingly  submitted  by  the  French  Government,  but  these  proving  m.  Cambon, 
still  unacceptable,  a  third  was  communicated  on  the  18th  November,  M.  Cambon  explaining  that 

\  •     /-^  1*  i>T^i*  June  lu,  J  TttD. 

his  Government  were  anxious  for  an  early  settlement     for  Parliamentary  reasons,     and  because 

they  heard  that  if  settlement  was  much  longer  delayed  the  demand  for  internationalizing  the  No.^729!'' 

railway  would  be  made,  in  which  case  Germany  would  insist  upon  being  represented.  November 22, 

After  some  discussion,  and  with  a  few  alterations,  this  draft  was  accepted  by  His  Majesty's  To  Sjr  F.  Bertie, 
Government,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  told  the  French  Ambassador  that  he  was  prepared  to  initial  p^J^^^^  j 
the  draft  if  the  Italian  Government  agreed,  and  subject  to  the  reservation  that  King  Menelek  1905. 
was  to  be  consulted,  and  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
any  suggestions  His  Majesty  might  wish  to  put  forward  as  to  the  railway  question. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Agreement : — 

1.  The  three  Powers  concerned  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire. 

2.  The  interests  of  the  three  countries  in  the  event  of  disintegration  are  defined. 

3.  The  second  section  of  the  Jibuti  railway  from  Dir^  Daoua  to  Adis  Abeba  is  to  be  constructed 

by  the  Ethiopian  Railway  Company,  or  any  other  private  Company,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  Government,  on  condition  that  the  subjects  and  commerce  of  the  three 
Powers  receive  equal  treatment  over  the  whole  line  and  at  the  port  of  Jibuti. 

4.  All  railway  construction  west  cf  Adis  Abeba  is  to  be  under  British  auspices. 

Annexed  to  the  Agreement  are  two  draft  Conventions  between  the  French  Government  and 
the  Ethiopian  Railway  Company,  and  between  Menelek  and  the  Company  respectively.  These 
settle  the  financial  and  technical  conditions  on  which  the  second  section  of  the  railway  to  Adis 
Abeba  is  to  be  constructed.  The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  1902  Convention  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  arrangement  does  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  unfair  to  King  Menelek's  legitimate 
interests.  (^) 

(^)  [The  Agreement  was  signed  in  London  on  December  13,  1906.    v.  D.F.S.P.,  Vol.  99, 
pp.  486-9.] 


(c)  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 

[ED.  NOTE.— A  memorandum  by  Sir  T.  H.  [Lord]  Sanderson  written  on  July  16,  1902, 
summarises  the  information  then  available  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  "  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  other  subsidiary  Agreements."  The  section  relating  to  the  Triple  Alliance  is  reproduced 
below.  It  is  followed  by  a  number  of  documents  which,  though  rather  miscellaneous  in  character, 
illustrate  generally  opinion  in  reference  to  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance  between  the  years 
1906-8.  Some  documents  illustrating  the  opinion  of  the  intervening  years,  1902-6,  are  given  in 
Gooch  <£  Temperley,  Vol.  I,  pp.  280-92  passim,  and  ib.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  336-7,  No.  400.] 

No.  10. 

Memorandum  on  the  Triple  Alliance  and  other  subsidiary  Agreements. 
The  Triple  Alliance. 

7750.  Foreign  Office,  July  16,  1902. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879,  in  consequence,  ap.  Prince  Bismarck  afterwards  explained,  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Russia,  a  defensive  Alliance  was  concluded  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany.  The  Treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  October,  1879,  and  was  eventually 
published  in  the  Berlin  "  Official  Gazette  "  of  the  3rd  February,  1888,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
doubts  as  to  its  purely  defensive  character.* 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  were  as  follows  : — 

If  either  of  the  two  Empires  were  to  be  attacked  by  Russia,  the  two  were  bound  to  come 
to  the  assistance  one  of  the  other  with  their  whole  war  strength,  and  only  to  conclude  peace 
together  and  upon  mutual  agreement. 

If  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  were  attacked  by  another  Power,  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party  was  bound  to  observe  at  least  a  benevolent  neutral  attitude  towards  its  fellow 
High  Contracting  Party.  But  should  Russia  support  the  attacking  Power  by  active  co-operation 
or  military  measures,  the  obligation  for  mutual  assistance  between  the  High  Contractint?  Parties 
would  come  into  force  as  previously  stipulated. 

The  Treaty  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  only  to  be  communicated  to  any  third  Power  by  mutual 
agreement.    The   High   Contracting   Parties   expressed   their   hope   that   after   the  sentiments 


*  The  text  will  be  found  in  State  Papers  [B.F.S.P.],  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  270.  [The  full  text  is 
given  in  Pribram,  Vol.  I,  pp.  24-31.] 
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expressed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  meeting  at  Alexandrovo,  the  armaments  of  Russia 
would  not  In  reality  prove  to  be  menacing  to  them,  but  should  this  hope  prove  erroneous 
they  would  consider  it  their  loyal  obligation  to  let  the  Emperor  Alexander  know,  at  least 
confidentially,  that  they  must  consider  an  attack  on  either  of  them  as  directed  against  both. 

It  would  seem  that  in  1882  Italy  made  overtures  at  Berlin  for  admission  to  the  Alliance 
which  was  known  to  exist  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  that  the  Italian  Government 
were  told  that  they  must  obtain  the  consent  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  first  step  to  such  an 
arrangement,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  giving  assurances  as  to  the  future  policy  of  Italy, 
which  were  satisfactory. 

The  bases  of  the  Arrangement  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1882,  but  there  are  some 
indications  that  it  was  not  actually  signed  till  April  1883.  It  was  renewed  in  1887,  1891,  1895, 
and  1899,  and  has  now  again  been  renewed,  presumably  for  a  fresh  period  of  four  years  either 
from  the  present  date  (July  1902)  or  from  some  date  in  April  1903,  when  the  usual  period  would 
have  expired. 

Concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  documents  in 
which  it  is  recorded,  our  information  is  fragmentary.  The  most  circumstantial  account  is  that 
contained  in  a  despatch  from  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  then  Ambassador  at  Rome,  No.  119,  Most 
Confidential,  of  the  IBth  April,  1883. (i) 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Alliance  is,  or  was  originally,  recorded  not  in  a  formal 
Treaty,  but  by  an  exchange  of  despatches  or  notes;  that  Italy  undertook  in  it  to  pursue  for 
the  future  "  une  politique  correcte  vis-a-vis  de  I'lrredentisme,  et  d'empecher  tout  ce  qui  pourrait 
donner  de  I'inquietude  a  I'Autriche-Hongrie  a  cet  egard  ";  that  no  other  specific  point  of  policy 
was  mentioned,  but  that  the  three  Powers  recognized  generally  that  there  was  no  question  in 
Europe  in  which  their  interests  were  separate,  that  they  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  any 
important  question  arising,  they  would  concert  together  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  common 
line  of  policy,  and  that  they  engaged  that  if  one  of  them  should  be  attacked,  the  other  two  would 
come  to  its"  support.  The  word  "  guarantee  "  of  territory  was  not  mentioned,  nor  was  any 
Power  named  as  being  specially  the  object  of  the  understanding. 

From  other  sources  we  know  that  the  Alliance  leaves  each  country  free  t-o  increase  or 
diminish  its  military  and  naval  forces  according  to  the  state  of  its  finances  (Mr.  Trench,  No.  117, 
Very  Confidential,  Berlin,  29th  April,  1892), (2)  that  the  Alliance  is  of  an  entirely  pacific  and 
defensive  character,  and  that  it  leaves  to  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  full  liberty  of  action 
in  regard  to  matters  which  concern  specially  its  own  interests.  (Sir  A.  Paget.  Nos.  115  and  116, 
12th  and  13th  April,  1883.)(i)  .  .  .  .{^) 

T.  H.  SANDERSON. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.    The  despatches  are  in  F.O.  Italy,  477.] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced.    The  despatch  is  in  F.O.  Germany  (Prussia),  1273.] 

(')  [The  rest  of  the  memorandum  is  omitted  as  it  does  not  concern  the  Triple  Alliance.] 


No.  11. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/77. 
13041/13641/06/18. 

(No.  119.)  Berlin,  D.  April  20.  1906. 

Sir,  R.  April  23,  1906. 

Very  considerable  attention  is  being  devoted  by  the  Press  of  both  countries  to  the  present 
relations  between  Germanj  and  Italy,  and  the  idea  has  been  freely  mooted  that  Italy  might  leave 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  exaggerated  view  of  the  situation,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  very  indignant  at  what  she  considers  the  undutiful  behaviour 
of  Italy  at  Algeciras.  When  the  Emperor's  Telegram  to  Count  Goluchowski  was  published,  it 
was  clear  to  any  one  reading  the  German  Press,  although  it  was  not  said  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  general  feeling  was  that  that  Telegram  was  intended  to  emphasize  the  loyalty  of  Austria- 
Hungary  in  contradistinction  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  other  member  of  the  Alliance. (') 

But  German  annoyance  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  unsympathetic  reception  given  to 
the  news  of  the  eruption  of  'Vesuvius.  The  papers  were,  of  course,  full  of  Telegrams  about  the 
disaster,  but  in  only  one  or  t\4t>  absolutely  unofficial  papers  was  there  any  expression  of  sympathy 
or  of  a  desire  to  raise  funds  for  the  sufferers.  It  is  true  that  after  several  days,  when  presumably 
the  undignified  inhumanity  of  this  course  had  been  realized  by  those  in  power.  Count  Monts  was 
instructed  to  convey  the  sympathy  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Government  to  the  Italian 
Government,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  some  more  or  less  perfunctory  expressions  of 
sympathy  in  the  Press,  and  it  is  announced  this  morning  that  the  Emperor  sent  a  sum  of 
10,000  Marks  (.£500)  to  the  "  German  Relief  Committee  "  which  was  originally  started  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Biilow  to  assist  the  suSerers  of  Calabria,  and  has  now  been  reconstituted 

(')  [i.e.  Italy.  A  translation  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the  Emperor  William  II  to  Count 
Goluchowski  is  given  in  Sir  E.  Goschen's  despatch  No.  43  of  April  14,  1906,  v.  Gooch  £ 
Temperley,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  336,  No.  400.] 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Vesuvian  victims.  But  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  difference  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Italian  disaster  and  of  the  terrible  news  received  yesterday  from  San 
Francisco.  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  translation  of  a  short  article  which  appeared  in  last 
night's  North  German  Gazette  in  the  place  usually  consecrated  to  "communiques."  The  San 
Francisco  disaster  is  no  doubt  infinitely  more  terrible  than  that  in  Italy,  but  the  remarks  about 
the  devastating  workings  of  Nature's  forces  would  seem  to  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

I  have,  Ac. 

FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

Enclosure  in  No.  11. 

Extract  from  the  "  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  "  of  April  20,  1906. 

Foreign  Review. 

(Translation.)  Berlin,  April  19,  1906. 

California  has  been  visited  by  a  fearful  earthquake  which  has  occasioned  terrible  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  San  Francisco.  This  convulsion  of  nature  and  its  sad  consequences  for  the 
.\merican  nation  have  aroused  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  German  People.  The  devastating 
effect  of  fearful  natural  forces,  against  which  we  poor  mortals  are  helpless,  brings  home  to  us 
with  exceptional  vividness  the  fellowship  of  all  mankind,  and  more  especially  so  when  the  blows 
of  fate  have  plunged  into  deep  mourning  a  nation  bound  to  ours  by  so  many  ties  of  blood,  thought, 
and  intercourse. 


No.  12. 

Sir  E.  Egerion  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/83. 
22216/22216/06/22. 

(No.  114.)    Secret.  Rome,  D.  June  27,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  July  9,  1906. 

In  reference  to  my  despatch  marked  secret  of  the  9th  instant(i)  on  the  subject  of  Monsieur 
Barr^re's  language  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  I  might  add  that  Monsieur 
Barr^re,  who  is  now  in  the  country,  sent  me  his  Secretary  to  say  that,  though  he  has  received 
conflicting  statements  respecting  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Treaty  has  yet  six  years  at  least  to  run  and  that  the  question  of  its  modification 
or  continuation  is  now  not  an  urgent  one.(^) 

I  am  inclined  to  infer  from  this  that  from  Paris  his  zeal  for  action  here  with  respect  to 
the  A'liance  has  been  discouraged. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDWIN  H.  EGERTON. 

MINUTE. 

Nothing  more  is  said  of  the  proposed  agreement  between  the  Mediterranean  Powers  and  it 
looks,  as  Sir  E.  Egerton  suggests,  that  M.  Barrere  has  received  a  snub  from  Paris. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(M  [Not  reproduced.] 

(2)  [v.  Pribram,  Vol.  II,  p.  133  et  sqq.,  "  The  Treaty  of  1902,  like  that  of  1891,  was  concluded 
for  six  years,  and  was  likewise  to  be  valid  for  six  years  in  case  none  of  the  allied  powers 
availed  itself  of  the  right  to  denounce  it  one  year  before  the  date  of  expiration,  or  to  demand 
its  revision."  Denunciation,  could  have  taken  place  in  June  1906,  but  the  period  allowed  for 
denunciation  ended  July  8,  1907.    After  that  prolongation  for  six  years  more  was  assured.] 


No.  13. 

Mr.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/72. 
32462/16098/06/17. 

(No.  124.)  Munich,  D.  September  24,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  September  26.  1906. 

I  nave  the  honour  to  report  that  the  visit  of  President  Falli^res  to  Marseilles  has  not  passed 
off  without  exciting  some  comments  here.  That  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  should  visit 
the  chief  commercial  city  of  his  dominions  would  in  itself  hardly  have  aroused  any  notice  in 
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Germany,  nor  would  the  sending  of  some  Italian  and  Spanish  ships  to  greet  him  on  this  occasion 
have  done  so,  but  what  has  called  forth  criticism  has  been  the  presence  of  the  British  Heet  at 
Marseilles  on  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  given  there.  Germans  ask  themselves  for  what  purpose 
did  Great  Britain  wish  to  have  herself  represented  on  such  an  occasion. 

That  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  unfriendly  policy  still  pursued  by  Great  Britain  towards 
Germany  continue  to  exist  in  this  country  is  shown  by  an  article  in  the  "  Schwabische  Merkur  " 
which  perhaps  summarizes  better  than  any  other  I  have  seen  the  annoyance  caused  here  by  the 
visit  of  the  British  Fleet  to  Marseilles. 

The  Wiirtcmburg  organ  observes  that  no  one  would  have  objected  had  the  British  Fleet  been 
sent  to  Cherbourg  on  the  occasion  of  a  Presidential  visit  to  that  port,  or  even,  in  a  certain  sense, 
if  Great  Britain  had  allowed  herself  to  be  represented  at  the  Marseilles  fetes  merely  to  show 
that  she  had  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  which  she  intended  to  safeguard,  but  it  would  appear 
unfortunately  from  the  Press  articles  which  have  been  published  in  England,  France,  Italy  and 
even  Spain,  that  the  meeting  of  the  four  Fleets  in  this  Mediterranean  port  was  intended  as  a 
deliberate  demonstration  of  the  brotherhood  which  now  exists  between  the  Western  Powers,  and 
a  coalition  is  therefore  intended  to  be  created  which  will  be  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Germany  cannot  avoid  noticing  with  regret  that  of  these  articles  those  published  in 
Italy  appear  to  be  the  most  inimical  against  the  continuance  of  that  Engagement;  even  at  the 
time  when  that  Alliance  was  in  full  vigour,  articles  appeared  frequently  in  the  Italian  Press 
favourable  to  France,  but  their  number  is  now  increasing  fast  and  since  the  attitude  of  the 
Italian  Government  at  Algeciras  and  the  telegram  of  the  Kaiser  to  Count  Goluchowski,  even 
recognized  olTicial  and  semi-official  organs  of  the  Italian  Government  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
belittle  the  usefulness  and  to  doubt  the  stability  of  the  understanding  with  Austria  and  Germany. 
Of  course  declarations  will  be  made  by  the  Italian  official-  world  that  nothing  is  changed  and  that 
the  "  status  quo"  continues  to  exist,  but  the  "  Schvvabische  Merkur  "  asserts  that  Germany  is 
not  going  to  allow  herself  to  be  deceived  and  that  an  Alliance  which  will  become  ineffective  when 
put  to  the  test  is  worse  than  useless.  In  this  respect  it  considers  that  events  have  progressed 
with  rapidity;  at  Algeciras  the  attitude  of  Italy  was  not  loyal,  but  the  demonstration  at  Marseilles 
is  a  far  more  important  sign  of  the  times  and  German  statesmen  must  take  note  of  it.  For  over 
ten  years  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  the  dominant  factor  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe;  this  it  no  longer  is;  but  will  the  new  coalition  which  is  being  formed  and  whose  existence 
in  the  immediate  future  was  indicated  at  Marseilles,  be  able  to  maintain  it? 

The  warm  reception  accorded  to  the  German  Burgomasters  and  Press  representatives  in 
England,  followed  up  by  the  meeting  between  the  Kaiser  and  King  Edward  at  Cronberg,  were 
generally  considered  in  Germany,  says  the  Wurtemberg  newspaper,  as  indications  that  a  better 
feeling  was  really  beginning  to  arise  in  England  with  regard  to  this  country.  The  optimists  must 
now  confess  that  they  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes;  the  belief  that  Monsieur  Delcass^'s 
policy  had  really  been  put  aside  proves  to  be  a  vain  hope;  in  a  most  flagrant  manner  Great 
Britain  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the  world  that  she  still  believes  that  Germany 
is  likely  to  be  the  one  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe  and  must  therefore  be  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  and  be  isolated.  The  meeting  at  Cronberg  is  followed  by  the  pompous  visit  of  the  British 
fleet  to  Marseilles  :  such  is  the  confidence  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  reality  of  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  Germany  towards  Great  Britain.  In  conclusion  this  article  states  that  to 
express  the  above  thought  is  not  to  be  a  pessimist,  but  to  be  a  person  who  understands  how 
things  really  lie.  The  patriotic  German  must  therefore  always  be  "  en  vedette."  Mr.  Haldane 
in  his  recent  speech  announced  that  he  would  see  that  the  British  military  forces  were  put  upon 
a  proper  footjing  :  Germany  must  do  the  same  and  she  must  watch  that  her  armament?  be  ready 
when  they  may  be  wanted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  growing  suspicion  of  Italy  in  this  country  and  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Italian  Government.  Every  incident  which  shows  activity  on  the  part  of  Irredentist 
Societies  on  the  Austro-Italian  frontier — the  struggle  between  Italians  and  Croatians — the  building 
of  an  Italian  school  in  some  village  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol — the  publication  of  an  anti-Austrian 
article  in  some  obscure  Italian  paper — immediately  attract  attention  in  South  Germany  and  give 
rise  to  press  comments.  At  heart  every  German  who  studies  international  politics  holds  firmly 
to  the  hope  that  should  circumstances  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
the  only  ally  Germany  can  depend  upon,  part  of  the  heritage  of  that  Empire  which  must  come 
to  Germany  will  be  Trieste.  In  fact  the  two  questions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
ever-increasing  population  of  the  German  Empire  are.  first,  that  the  German  Fleet  should  have 
a  secure  passage  through  the  British  Channel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  extend  the  dominions  of  the 
Empire  beyond  the  seas,  and  secondly,  that — circumstances  permitting  it — Germany  should  have 
access  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  appearance  of  the  British  Fleet  at  Marseilles  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  is  like  a  warning  to  Germany  that  her  hopes  in  the 
direction  of  Trieste  will  be  opposed  by  a  great  coalition  of  the  Powers,  and  it  is  again  Great 
Britain  who  is  the  soul  of  that  coalition  and  therefore  again  in  whatever  direction  Germany  turns 
she  encounters  the  opposition  of  that  Power.  What  causes  perhaps  the  more  annoyance  here  is 
the  conviction  that  this  approaching  combination  of  the  Western  Powers  into  a  solid  Alliance 
is  not  founded  merely  on  the  dreams  of  a  Delcasse  or  the  desires  of  a  Sovereign,  but  on  the 
natural  current  of  public  opinion  which  at  present  is  running  strongly  in  that  direction. 
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I  may  add  that  the  appointment  of  the  Marchese  di  San  Giuliano  to  London,  whose  opinions 
with  regard  to  Italian  policy  across  the  Adriatic  are  well  known,  has  not  been  received  here  with 
any  satisfaction.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Italian  Government  will  officially  instruct  him  to 
immediately  negotiate  a  close  understanding  between  England  and  France  [sic],  but  his  well-known 
personal  sentiments  must  inevitably  have  some  effect  upon  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  and  as  public  opinion  in  the  latter  country  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more 
inimical  to  Germany,  the  Italian  Government  will  sooner  or  later  be  swept  along  by  it  towards 
what  is  considered  here  to  be  a  policy  of  adventure. 

I  have,  &c. 

FAIRFAX  L.  CARTWRIGHT. 

MINUTES. 

The  argument  that  every  courtesy  or  friendliness  by  other  Powers  to  each  other  is  inspired 
by  unfriendliness  to  Germany  reveals  the  nervousness  still  prevalent  in  that  country. 

E.  A.  C. 
Sept.  28. 

The  Germans  apparently  cannot  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
one's  neighbours  without  wishing  to  attack  somebody.  ° 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  14. 

Sir  B.  Boothby  to  Sir  Edward  Orey. 

F.O.  371/8. 
35517/35517/06/3. 

(No.  158.)    Confidential.  Vienna,  D.  October  19,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  October  22,  1906. 

The  meeting  which  took  place  last  week  here  between  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Count 
Monts  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  Qliirinal  and  Count  Wedel,  now  Ambassador  here  and  late 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  has  naturally  excited  in  political  circles  much  interest  and  discussion.  In 
spite  of  denials  from  Italy  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  object  of  this  conference  was 
to  discuss  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  According 
to  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  that  alliance,  if  not  denounced  before  the  end  of  1907,  will  continue 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  present  time  is  therefore  critical  for  Germany,  who  has  the  chief 
interest  in  continuing  the  alliance. 

It  was  through  a  leading  article  entitled  "  Triple  Alliance  "  in  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  " 
of  the  6th  instant  that  Vienna  first  became  aware  of  this  intended  conference.  On  the  same  day 
were  published  the  first  extracts  from  the  Hohenlohe  Memoirs,  in  which  the  news  is  divulged 
that  the  German  Emperor  "  had  decided  to  go  with  Austria  even  at  the  risk  of  being  involved 
in  war  with  France  and  Russia,"  and  that  His  Majesty  had  promised  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  be  a  faithful  ally  and  would  keep  his  promise.  The  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by  Russia  would 
mean  war  with  Austria  and  he  could  not  leave  Austria  in  the  lurch."  That  it  should  be  due  to 
a  mere  coincidence  that  this  revelation  of  the  Emperor's  fidelity  was  made  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  "  Dreibund  "  conference  was  announced  was  thought  here  to  be  most  improbable. 
Consequently  it  was  taken  for  granted  until  the  publication  of  the  Emperor's  indignant  telegram 
to  Prince  Philip  Ernst  Hohenlohe — and  even  after  that  by  many  . people — that  the  Extracts  were 
published  at  the  instance  of  the  German  Government  with  the  definite  intention  of  impressing 
upon  Austria  the  debt  which  she  owed  to  Germany — a  debt  which  should  preclude  her  from 
abandoning  the  alliance  at  the  moment  when  her  German  Ally  stood  most  in  need  of  her. 

The  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  article,  above  referred  to,  in  announcing  the  approaching  visit 
of  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  stated  that  the  probable  object  of  the  proposed  conference  between  His 
Excellency  and  the  two  Ambassadors  was  to  consider  "  the  relations  of  the  central  Powers  to 
Italy."  The  attitude  of  Austria  need  not  be  called  in  question,  for  her  fidelity  to  the  alliance 
is  sure.  As  regards  Germany's  relations  with  Italy  it  admits  that  they  are  no  longer  as  cordial 
as  they  were  in  the  days  when  Signor  Crispi  was  in  power.  Though  Austrian  official  relations 
with  Italy  are  improved,  yet  the  allies  of  the  latter  Power,  and  specially  Austria,  must  regret 
that  they  are  rather  of  the  chillily  regular  than  of  the  cordial  type.  Signor  Giolotti  fsic]  and 
Signor  Tittoni  and  politicians  of  that  calibre  may  be  counted  on  to  remain  true  to  the  Triple 
Alliance.  But  the  Italiain  people  generally,  who  like  children  are  easily  ex;-ited  and  soon  forget, 
are  excited  just  now  by  such  incidents  as  recently  occurred  at  Fiume  and  by  the  manoeuvres  in 
Dalmatia,  travestied  and  exaggerated  by  the  Press.  It  is  necessary  to  calm  this  spirit.  This 
the  Hungarian  Government  has  endeavoured  to  do  by  expressions  of  regret  and  by  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  untoward  events  at  Fiume  and  the  injuries  caused  there. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  this  article,  from  which  I  have  quoted  at  length,  appears  to  me  to 
harmonize  in  the  main  with  the  general  estimate  of  the  situation  in  well-informed  quarters  here. 


The  Au3tro-Hungarian  Government  equally  with  the  Italian  is  avoiding  every  ground  of  quarrel  : 
but  the  people,  especially  the  Army  and  Navy,  believe  that  war  is  probable — and  at  no  distant 
date.  The  suspicion  of  Italy  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cartwright's  despatch  No.  124  of  the 
24th  ultimo, is  growing  in  South  Germany,  is  at  least  equally  strong  in  Austria. 

In  view  of  this  hostile  and  suspicious  attitude  of  Austria  and  Italy  towards  each  other, 
which  might  possibly  precipitate  a  war  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  both  Governments  to  avoid  it, 
the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  in  regard  to  Servia  for  years  p^st  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  wisdom. 
Count  Goluchowski  is  just  now  the  object  of  bitter  press  attacks  for  his  Servian  policy.  His 
treatment  of  that  country  has  certainly  been  harsh  and  dictatorial,  but — as  Sir  Augustus  Paget's 
despatches  of  twenty  years  ago  abundantly  prove — Servia  fared  even  worse  with  his  predecessors. 
Count  Kalnoky  considered  the  Servian  People  as  little  better  than  the  swine  they  herd,  and  in 
his  frequent  conversations  with  Sir  Augustus  Paget  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
contemptuous  opinion  of  them.  The  dislike  in  which  Austria  is  held  to-day  in  Servia  and  the 
Balkan  States  must  be  in  great  measure  attributed  to  this  policy.  Should  a  war  unfortunately 
occur  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  Austria  might  find  in  despised  Servia  a  very  useful 
ally  to  her  Italian  adversary.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  Servia  is  becoming  a  dangerous  focus 
for  Southern  Slav  machinations,  as  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Whitehead's  report  of  the  recent 
Education  Conference. 

Also  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  there  is  among  the  Slav  population  much  discontent  at  the 
neglect  with  which  Austria  treats  them.  The  French  Charg^  d 'Affaires  recently  told  me  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  in  Croatia,  that  there  is  much  discontent  and  disaffection  in  that 
province  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  provide  them  with  practical  roads 
and  railways.  The  urgent  request  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  formation  of  a  Greater 
Croatia  was,  in  his  opinion,  largely  attributable  to  the  material  benefits  which  might  accrue  from 
this  aggrandisement.  This  neglect  again  appears  to  be  imprudent,  as  calculated  to  encourage 
Southern  Slav  intrigues  against  the  Monarchy. 

Accounts  which  reach  me  from  well-informed  sources  confirm  what  Mr.  Cartwright  relates 
in  his  Despatch  No.  129  of  the  2nd  instant(2)  in  regard  to  the  coldness  of  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Ragusa  and  other  places  on  the  occasion  of  the  manoeuvres 
last  month  in  Dalmatia.  At  these  places,  however,  the  concourse  of  people  was  very  sparse  :  and 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  disappointment  of  the  populace  at  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  through  a  change  of  plans  at  the  last  moment.  On  the  other  hand  I  learn  that  at 
Zara,  the  Capital,  where  the  population  is  Italian,  His  Imperial  Highness 's  reception  was 
enthusiastic. 

I  have.  &c. 

BROOKE  BOOTHBY. 

MINUTE. 

A  good  despatch. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(•)  \v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(2)  [Not  reproduced.] 


No.  15. 

Sir  E.  Egerton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/83. 
36962/36962/06/22. 

(No.  189.)    Most  Confidential.  Rome,  D.  October  29,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  November  3,  1906. 

I  asked  Monsieur  Barrere  to-day  what  was  his  impression  of  the  object  and  result  of  Herr  von 
Tschirschky's  visit  to  Rome,  and  he  answered  that,  from  all  that  he  ha-d  gathered  and  from  the 
tone  of  the  Italian  Press,  if  it  had  any  special  object,  it  had  failed. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  which  he  said,  has  fully  six  years  to  run,  is  unaffected  by  the  visit,  and 
ho  cannot  see  any  point  in  the  East  or  elsewhere  where  co-operation  with  Germany  could  be  hoped 
for  from  Italy,  and  he  is  very  certain  from  the  language  of  public  men  here  that  Italy  would  never 
side  with  Germany  against  England. 

As  for  the  relations  of  Austria  Hungary  and  Italy — German  advice  or  help  was  not  required. 

Monsieur  Barrere  was  inclined  even  to  consider  Herr  von  Tschirschsky 's  [sic:  Tschirschky's] 
visit  and  conversations  at  the  Vatican  as  the  most  practical  part  of  his  visit  to  Rome. 

Monsieur  Barrere  assured  me  that  he  knew  on  the  best  authority  that  the  Polish  Bishops' 
complaints  were  gone  into,  and  that  the  Sultan's  wish  to  have  a  Representative  at  the  Vatican 
resident  here  was  warmly  supported  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister !  The  object  of  such  direct 
representation  can  only,  said  Monsieur  Barrere,  be  that  of  weakening  the  influence  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
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He  appears  to  think  that  Herr  von  Tschirschky  was  ill  advised  in  having  his  auditnce  of  the 
King  after  that  of  the  Pope  :  but  this  I  cannot  imagine  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  want  of  tact, 
since  the  King  was  absent  last  week  with  the  fleet  at  Taranto  and  could  not  have  received  him. 

I  agree  however  with  Monsieur  Barr^re  in  believing  that  the  effect  of  the  German  insuccess 
at  Algeciras  has  not  been  repaired  here — though  a  gentler  tone  may  be  observable  in  German 
diplomacy. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDWIN  H.  EGERTON. 

MINUTE. 

The  idea  of  the  Sultan  being  represented  at  the  Vatican  seems  verv  absurd. 

E.  G. 


No.  IG. 

Sir  E.  Egerton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  371/83. 
36964/36962/06/22. 

(No.  191.)    Confidential.  Rome,  D.  October  30,  1906. 

Sir  R.  November  3.  19C6. 

In  my  despatch  No.  184  of  the  l6th  instant(i)  I  had  the  honour  to  report  the  impending  visit 
of  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  who  has  since  resided  with  his  wife  at  the  German  Embassy  for  nearly 
a  fortnight  as  a  private  friend  of  Count  Monts,  without  paying  official  visits. 

To  the  dinner  given  to  Herr  von  Tschirschky  by  Signor  Tittoni,  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
was  told  at  the  last  moment  not  to  come,  as  it  was  thought  best  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
the  private  character  of  the  visit. 

The  Press  does  not  seem  to  attribute  great  importance  to  the  German  Minister's  presence — 
the  "  Corriere  della  Sera  "  of  the  19th  instant  treated  as  fantastic  the  hypotheses  that  he  had 
come  to  stimulate  the  enfeebled  "  Triplice  "  by  making  fresh  proposals,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  Austria  and  Italy  to  their  previous  understandings. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  according  to  the  "  Corriere,"  is  in  no  danger — it  represents  one  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  European  Equilibrium,  and  a  union  of  force  imposing  enough  to 
dissuade  any  Power  from  risking  a  war  with  any  of  the  allied  Powers,  whilst  encouraging  the 
search  for  those  compromises,  partial  agreements  and  understandings,  which  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  constituted  the  system  of  international  relations. 

Italy  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Alliance.  By  no  other  grouping  of  forces 
can  she  safeguard  herself  better  than  by  that  with  the  Empires  of  the  Centre — but  on  the  other 
hand,  friendship  and  perfect  understanding  with  England  are  essential  to  Italy. 

At  one  moment  it  seemed  that  Italy,  by  the  acutcness  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
Er-gland  and  Germany,  might  be  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  but  Italy  now  serves  rather  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries  from  her  friendship  to  both. 

As  for  Austria,  it  is  essential  to  be  on  good  relations.  There  is  already  understanding  on 
certain  fundamental  points  respecting  the  Balkan  Peninsula — such  as  that  Albania  must  belong 
neither  to  Austria  nor  Italy,  but  to  the  Albanians;  and  that  if  any  change  takes  place  in  the 
actual  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Austria  should  take  no  step  without  previous 
notification  to,  and  even  concert  with  Italy. 

The  "Corriere"  concluded  therefore  in  favour  of  the  "Triplice." 

As  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Press,  either  spontaneously  or  from  official 
advice,  has  been  very  tactful  on  the  subject  of  the  visit  of  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  who  may 
probably  have  done  something  with  Signor  Tittoni;  but  the  national  feeling  cannot,  as  regards 
any  important  question,  allow  the  Foreign  Minister  to  make  any  serious  concession  to  Germany. 

Herr  von  Tschirschky  left  to-day  for  Florence  and  to-morrow  goes  to  Pisa  to  be  received  by 
the  King  at  San  Rossore,  near  that  town. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDWIN  H.  EGERTON. 


(M  [Not  reproduced.] 
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No.  17. 

Mr.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/258. 
8165/3389/07/18. 

(No.  26.)  Munich,  D.  March  11,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  March  13,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  a  week  ago  the  newspaper  "  La  Stampa  "  of  Turin  published 
an  article  on  a  supposed  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  a  subject  allusions  to  which 
cause  so  much  irritation  in  this  country.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  German  press  tries  to 
avoid  calling  attention  to  this  delicate  matter,  but  it  cannot  help  from  time  to  time  being  drawn 
into  polemics  with  the  newspapers  of  other  countries  when  these  reproduce  articles  like  the  one 
in  the  "  Stampa,"  with  comments  of  a  detrimental  character  to  German  interests. 

The  article  in  "La  Stampa  "  has  been  alluded  to  very  briefly  in  the  newspapers  of  South 
Germany,  but  as  generally  happens,  after  a  certain  period  of  silence,  the  Imperial  Government 
cannot  withhold  themselves  from  being  drawn  into  the  controversy  carried  on  in  the  foreign 
press,  in  order  to  calm  the  alarm  of  the  German  public  at  the  persistent  rumours  that  alliances 
are  being  gradually  created  to  isolate  Germany.  This  morning's  Munich  "  Neueste  Nachrichten," 
which  in  political  matters  is  directed  by  the  Prussian  Legation  here,  comes  to  the  rescue  with 
explanations  of  Germany's  policy  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East,  ahd  points  out  how 
harmless  are — as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned — the  relations  which  exist  between  Italy,  France 
and  England. 

The  article  begins  by  stating  that  people  are  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  are  going  to  take  official  cognizance  of  articles  like  that  published  by  "  La  Stampa," 
with  its  pretended  revelations  about  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  its 
affirmation  that  an  understanding  between  them  for  a  common  action  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Near  East  has  been  concluded.  Well-informed  political  circles  have  treated  such 
revelations  with  the  contempt  which  they  merit  and  they  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  them. 
What  these  revelations  contain  of  truth,  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new,  is  not  true.  The  fact 
remains  that  Italy,  by  renewing  in  1902  the  Triple  Alliance  with  all  its  old  engagements,  has 
bound  herself  for  a  number  of  years  to  come  to  her  allies,  Germany  and  Austria.  The  conditions 
contained  in  that  Treaty  do  not  in  any  way  touch  Italy's  aspirations  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
North  Africa  or  in  the  Balkans.  In  this  direction  Italy  has  a  free  hand  and  she  has  no  claim 
to  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  assistance  in  those  quarters.  Everj'one  knows,  however,  that 
an  engagement  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  affecting  the  Mediterranean.  This 
engagement  was  originally  pointed  against  France  but  its  aggressive  character  in  that  direction 
has  been  altered  by  the  entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  by  the  rapprochement 
between  Rome  and  Paris.  The  alteration  of  the  political  relationships  between  the  Powers  above 
alluded  to,  has  caused  the  efficacy  of  this  Mediterranean  engagement  to  be  now  turned  towards 
the  Near  East.  As  far  as  the  Balkans  are  concerned,  Austria  and  Russia  have  come  to  an 
understanding  which  has  won  the  sympathies  of  many  of  the  Powers,  and  amongst  these  is 
Germany  who  will  abstain  from  taking  the  initiative  in  Balkan  questions.  England  would  no 
doubt  prefer  a  quicker  development  of  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Italy  and  Austria  have 
satisfactorily  exchanged  general  views  with  regard  to  the  Balkans,  but  local  frictions  may  still 
arise  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  Italy,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  energetically  pushing  her  interests  in  Albania  by  establishing  schools.  Consulates,  &c.,  and 
by  increasing  her  commercial  relations  with  that  Province.  This  complicated  web  of  international 
Treaties  and  interests,  which  appear  to  cross  each  other,  has  contributed,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  and  incidents,  to  maintain  fairly  well  the  peace  of  Europe.  Although  many  alterations 
have  arisen  in  the  political  friendsliips  and  alliances  of  the  European  Powers,  Germany  has  no 
wish  to  depart  from  the  Mediterranean  policy  which  Prince  Bismarck  inaugurated  for  her, 
namely  that  she  has  no  desire  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  either  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  Balkans,  or  in  the  Near  East;  this  does  not  mean  that  she  has  not  increasing  commercial 
and  moral  ("  kulturelle  ")  interests  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  these  interests  are  both 
appreciated  and  well  understood  by  the  Sultan,  and  therefore  meet  with  his  support  and 
encouragement. 

I  have,  &c. 

FAIRFAX  L.  CARTWRIGHT. 

MINUTE. 

The  Anglo-Italian  agreement  practically  terminated  in  1892,  when  L[or]d  Rosebery  came 
into  ofi&ce.(M 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  p.  13,  No.  2.] 
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No.  18. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Kqerton. 

F.O.  371/356. 
36028/36028/07/44. 
(No.  135.) 

S^'"'   ,  Foreign  Office,  October  29,  1907. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  pressed  me  to-day  to  instruct  Sir  Nicholas  0 'Conor  to  support  the 
representations  of  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to  overcome  the  Turkish 
obstruction  to  some  Italian  commercial  enterprise  in  Tripoli,  and  expressed  disappointment  that 
we  should  hesitate  to  give  a  favourable  reply. 

I^  said  I  would  make  inquiries  about  this.  It  was  possible  that  we  were  already  consulting 
Sir  N.  O 'Conor  on  the  point.  But  Turkey  would  certainly  be  very  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
any  tendency  on  our  part  to  interfere  in  Tripoli. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  our  refusal  to  give  a  favourable  answer  on  this 
point,  and  as  regards  the  Tripoli  frontier,-  and  about  a  successor  to  General  de  Georgis,  had 
created  a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  the  Italian  Government.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
know  whether  there  was  something  in  Italian  policy  which  had  caused  a  cloud  to  come  between 
us,  or  what  the  reason  could  be. 

He  himself  had  explained  to  his  Government  that  our  answer  about  General  de  Georgis 
need  not  necessarily  bear  an  unfavourable  construction.  I  replied  that  this  was  certainly  so. 
We  had  no  intention  whatever  of  raising  objections  to  an  Italian  candidate.  Indeed,  personally 
I  had  expected  that  an  Italian  candidate  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  Powers.  But  before 
committing  myself  to  support  a  candidate  of  any  nationality  I  had  wished  to  be  sure  that  the 
choice  was  one  which  would  not  give  rise  to  any  complications.  We  had  no  objections  at  all 
to  an  Italian  candidate,  and  we  were  ready  to  support  one  if  that  course  met  with  general 
approval. 

With  regard  to  the  enterprise  in  Tripoli,  I  had  not  yet  given  any  answer  at  all.  I  must 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  question,  and  if  need  be  of  consulting  Sir  N.  0 'Conor. 

As  to  the  Tripoli  frontier,  I  was  most  anxious  to  remove  any  apprehensions  of  the  Italian 
Government.  I  had  promised  to  keep  them  informed  of  negotiations  with  Turkey  on  this 
subject.  But  as  the  Turks  were  very  sensitive  on  the  frontier  matter,  separate  negotiations  with 
Italy  would  be  sure  to  give  rise  to  difficulties  and  embarrassment. 

I  hoped,  therefore,  he  would  understand  that  our  answers  on  all  these  subjects  were  due 
purely  and  simply  to  caution,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  embarrassing  ourselves;  and  not  to  any 
offence  which  we  had  taken  at  anything  which  the  Italian  Government  had  done.(^) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(*)  [For  Italy's  military  obligations  under  the  Triple  Alliance  during  1906-7,  v.  G.P.  XXI, 
II,  chapter  154,  .4pp.,  pp.  407-19.] 


No.  19. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/256. 

36535/36051/07/17. 

(No.  527.)    Confidential.  Paris,  D.  November  1,  1907. 

Sir,  K.  November  5,  1907. 

As  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  by  my  despatch  No.  526  Secret  of  to-day(')  I  had  a  visit 
from  Monsieur  Barrere,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  article  by 
Monsieur  Eugene  Lautier  in  the  "  Figaro  "  (which  I  transmitted  to  you  in  my  despatch  No.  521 
of  the  30th  ultimo)(')  on  the  subject  of  a  statement  made  at  the  Moltke-Harden  trial  at  Berlin  that 
an  interview  between  the  German  Emperor  and  Monsieur  I^oubet  in  April  1904  in  the  Mediterranean 
fell  through  by  the  fault  of  the  French  Government.  I  asked  Monsieur  Barrere  what  amount  of 
truth  there  was  in  Monsieur  Ijautier's  account  of  the  matter. 

Monsieur  Barrere  said  that  the  account  was  not  at  all  accurate,  and  he  gave  me  the  following 
description  of  the  real  circumstances  :  The  German  .Ambassador  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Italian  Government  to  arrange  that  the  German  Emperor  should  .arrive  at  Rome  from  Naples 
so  as  to  meet  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  let  it  appear  that  the  conciliation  of  France  and 
Italy  had  so  to  say  His  Majesty's  approval  and  blessing.  The  Italian  Government  refused  to  fall 
into"  any  such  combination.  During  the  negotiations  for  the  programme  of  the  visit  Moiisiefjr 
Barrere  discovered  that  the  German  Ambassador  was  continually  making  representations  and 

(';  [Not  re])roduced.] 
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suggestions  to  Monsieur  Tittoni,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  objected  to  any 
opfHDrtunity  being  given  to  the  Romans  by  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  President  Loubet 
for  demonstrations  of  sympathy  for  France.  He  wished  the  festivities  to  be  as  restricted  as 
possible  and  he  extracted  from  Monsieur  Tittoni  a  promise  that  the  King  of  Italy's  speech  of 
welcome  to  the  President  should  contain  a  reference  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Monsieur  Barrfere 
warned  Monsieur  Tittoni  that  such  a  reference  must  not  be  made  and  he  obtained  an  assurance 
that  there  should  be  none.  He  several  times  applied  for  a  draft  of  the  King's  speech,  but  it  was 
>nly  given  to  him  by  one  of  Monsieur  Tittoni 's  Secretaries  at  the  Rome  Station  when  he  was 
starting  for  Pisa  there  to  meet  President  Loubet.  He  found  that  there  was  a  reference  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  he  told  the  Secretary  that  if  it  were  not  struck  out  Monsieur 
Loubet  might  not  come  to  Rome.  When  he  reached  Pisa  he  received  a  telegraphic  assurance 
from  Mon.iieur  Tittoni  that  the  reference  would  be  '  struck  out.  As  it  was  known  that 
the  German  Emperor  desired  to  have  a  meeting  with  President  Loubet  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  was  discussed  at  Paris  and  it  was  decided  that  a  meeting  should  be  avoided  if  it 
possibly  could  be  without  giving  cause  for  offence,  but  that  if  that  were  found  impossible  the 
usual  formal  civilities  would  be  exchanged.  Shortly  before  President  Loubet's  intended  visit  to 
Rome  the  King  of  Italy  went  to  Naples  to  exchange  civilities  with  the  German  Emperor.  Monsieur 
Tittoni  promised  Monsieur  Barrere  that  there  should  be  no  political  allusions  in  the  King's  speech 
there.  This  promise  was  not  kept  and  Monsieur  Tittoni  stated  that  the  King's  hand  had  bern 
forced  by  the  German  Emperor's  political  references  in  his  speech  to  which  the  King  was  obliged 
to  reply.  Monsieur  Barrere  was  very  angry  at  this  breach  of  faith  and  the  German  Ambassador 
was  equally  angry  at  no  mention  of  the  Triple  Alliance  being  made  shortly  afterwards  in  the  King 
of  Italy's  speech  of  welcome  to  Mon<;ieur  Loubet.  The  German  Emperor  was  annoyed  at  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  to  President  Loubet  at  Rome  and  at  the  speeches  exchanged  between  the 
King  and  the  President  at  Naples  and  finding  that  his  desire  for  a  meeting  was  not  reciprocated 
His  Majesty  left  the  Mediterranean  and  went  to  Venice  and  thence  tn  Germany  by  land.(^) 

I  have,  kc. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

MINUTE. 

Several  people,  certainly  M.  Tittoni,  must  have  had  hard  quarters  of  an  hour  over  these 
speeches. 

E.  G. 

(2)  [cp.  infra,  p.  35,  No.  21.] 


No.  20. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private  and  Secret. (*) 

My  dear  Grey,  British  Embassy,  Paris,  November  1,  1907. 

Barrere  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  whom  as  my  colleague  there  in  1903  and  190-t 
I  knew  very  well  came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  that  Italy  should  be  instigated  to  make  with  England  an  Agreement  analogous  to 
those  between  Spain  and  England  and  Spain  and  France.  France  had  as  I  no  doubt  knew  an 
arrangement  with  Italy  and  if  Italy  made  one  with  England  there  would  then  be  France,  England, 
Spain  and  Italy  all  in  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  for  England  to  make  a  fresh  agreement  with  Italy  concerning  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  an  unnecessary  offence  to  Germany.  Spain  had  possessions  which  others 
■flight  possibly  have  obtained  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  With  Italy  the  case  was  different.  She 
had  none  that  she  could  possibly  be  persuaded  to  dispose  of,  and  if  she  required  to  be  protected 
from  the  rapacity  of  others  we  could  always  defend  her  without  an  agreement. 

Yours  Bincerelv, 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

MINUTE. 

Sir  F.  Bertie's  reply  was  very  right.  Italy  would  certainly  not  make  a  fresh  agreement 
just  now  and  would  perhaps  make  capital  out  of  her  refusal,  if  we  profK>S6d  one  to  her. 

E.  (]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD 
/  quite  agree  to  Sir  F.  Bertie's  answer. 

E.R 

(')  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  11.] 
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No.  21. 

Sir  B.  Egerton  to  Sir  Edward  Qrey. 

P.O.  871/266. 
38743/36051/07/22. 
(No.  169.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Rome,  November  18,  1907^ 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  143  Confidential,  enclosing  Sir  F.  Bertie's  despatch 
No.  627  Confidential  of  November  lst,(*)  giving  M.  Barr^re's  version  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  avoidance  of  the  German  Emperor  by  Monsieur  Loubet  when  in  Italy  in  April  1904, (^)  I 
may  add  that  M.  Barr^re  in  1905  gave  me  a  similar  account,  and  I  can  further  testify  that 
both  he  and  the  German  Ambassador  Count  Monts,  from  this  occasion  have  nourished  a  grievance 
against  Signor  Tittoni. 

I  have,  &c. 

E.  EGERTON. 

MINUTE. 

M.  Tittoni  was  in  a  difficult  position  in  regard  to  the  King  of  Italy's  speeches  welcoming 
first  the  German  Emperor  and  then  the  French  President.    He  pleased  no  one. 

E.  G. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  33-4,  No.  19.] 

(^)  [Several  journals  gave  accounts,  purporting  to  be  correct,  of  the  proposed  interview,  which 
did  not  take  place,  e.g..  Journal  d' Alsace-Lorraine  reproduced  in  the  Temps  of  November  4,  1907.] 


No.  22. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  to  Sir  Edward  Qrey. 

F.O.  371/470. 
44624/44624/08/22. 

(No.  199.)    Confidential.  Rome,  D.  December  18,  19C6. 

Sir,  R.  December  22,  1908. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  me,  after  only  two  or  three  days  in  Rome  to  have  formed 
any  opinions  of  my  own  upon  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Italy  as  regards  her  Austro-Hungarian 
ally,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  that  I  should  briefly  place  on  record  the  views  expressed  to  me  by 
those  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  was  previously  acquainted  and  whom  I  have  lost  no  time 
in  visiting. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  French  Ambassador,  who  is  the  doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  body. 
Monsieur  Barrere,  who  has  completed  his  tenth  year  in  Rome,  is  no  doubt  the  best  informed  of 
all  the  foreign  representatives  here  and  is  constantly  in  close  touch  with  politicians  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  with  financiers  and  pressmen.  His  views  are,  however,  perhaps  to  some  extent 
coloured  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  an  attempt  to  seduce 
Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  Even  though  such  a  result  may  be  less  directly  an  object  to  the 
French  Government  now  than  some  years  ago,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  Monsieur  Barrere 
himself  will  never  quite  abandon  ah  ambition  whose  realization  he  wouJd  regard  as  a  great 
personal  triumph.  He  is  consequently  predisposed  to  make  the  most  of  any  indication  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  trammels  imposed  upon  Italy  by  her  engagements  with  her  Northern 
neighbour,  and  he  regards  the  recent  scene  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  when  the  policy  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  under  discussion,  as  eminently  typical  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  Italy. 
The  conduct  of  affairs  by  Monsieur  Tittoni  was  being  attacked  as  having  displayed  subservience 
to  Austrian  and  neglect  of  Italian  interests  by  an  ex-President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  rose  one  after  another  and  shook  the  speaker's 
hand,  while  their  own  colleague,  who  was  the  objective  of  his  eloquence,  was  left  disconsolately 
sitting  alone.  It  is  true  that  Monsieur  Giolitti  afterwards  explained  that  he  h!ad  acted  on  an 
impulse  of  the  moment.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was,  after  his  reply, 
accorded  an  adequate  vote  of  confidence.  But  the  temper  of  the  Camber  showed  pretty  plainly 
on  which  side  its  natural  inclinations  were,  though  pracVical  considerations  made  it  undesirable 
to  go  beyond  a  platonic  demonstration.  Monsieur  Barrere  regards  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
as  paying  the  inevitable  penalty  for  a  position  in  which  he  is  doomed  to  be  the  exponent  of  a 
policy  to  which  Italians  recognize  that  they  are  pledged  by  unfortunate  circumstances,  but  which 
he  is  convinced  they  ahnost  all  cordially  dislike  and  would  readily  emancipate  themselves  from, 
if  only  they  could  be  guaranteed  against  the  consequences. 

Count  dp  :\Ionts,  the  German  Ambassador,  I  found  on  the  other  hand  disposed  to  take  a 
much  more  optimistic  view  of  affairs.    He  considered  the  anti-Austrian  sentiments  somewhat 
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freely  expressed  of  late  were  to  a  great  extent  artificially  organized.  That  an  irredentist  ininorit. 
took  any  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  chauvinistic  feelings  of  an  emotional  people,  and  that  the 
Italian  press,  of  which  he  has  a  very  poor  opinion,  only  maintained  itself  by  a  constant  exploitation 
of  sentimentalism.  He  believed  moreover  that  at  the  present  time  the  French  Ambassador  was 
particularly  active  in  fomenting  the  journalistic  campaign.  Monsieur  Tittoni  he  had  himseif 
found  very  straightforward  and  consistent  in  his  attitude,  but  he  represented  the  moderate  and 
even  rather  conservative  element  in  a  radical  cabinet,  which,  so  long  as  he  formed  part-  of  it, 
was  ensured  of  the  support  of  his  group  of  followers,  some  thirty  in  number.  He  was 
consequently  disliked  by  the  extreme  left  and  especially  by  the  anti-clerical  element  which  hoped 
to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  coming  elections  next  spring.  In  spite  of  what  had  occurred  in  the 
Chamber  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Monsieur  Giolitti  was  himself  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Triple  .\lliance  and  all  serious  politicians  in  Italy  were  agreed  that  at  present  there  was  no 
alternative  open  but  to  remain  faithful  to  a  policy  which  had  secured  the  country  many  years 
of  material  prosperity.  Rome  itself  was  not  the  best  place  in  which  to  estimate  the  opinion 
of  the  country  at  large.  It  was  full  of  restless  elements  collected  fortuitously  in  what  had  only 
comparatively  lately  become  the  capital.  In  the  provinces  opinion  was  more  reasonable  and 
perfectly  calm.  So  far  as  Monsieur  Tittoni  was  concerned,  he  was  convinced  that  he  would 
rather  resign  than  identify  himself  with  the  anti-Austrian  agitation. 

The  German  Ambassador's  opinions  may  also  be  somewhat  coloured  by  his  desire  to  see 
things  in  the  light  most  favourable  to  the  combination  which  he  has  to  watch  over.  After 
listening  therefore  to  these  somewhat  divergent  views  I  went  in  the  third  place  to  see  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  Count  Henri  de  Lutzow,  who  has  been  here  a  much  shorter  time 
than  his  French  and  German  colleagues  but  still  long  enough  to  have  noted  the  changes,  if  any, 
which  recent  events  have  brought  about.  Count  Lutzow  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  views  of 
his  German  colleague  were  much  too  optimistic  and  he  did  not  soem  by  any  means  so  convinced 
that  Monsieur  Tittoni  would  hold  firm  against  a  marked  indication  of  popular  sentiment.  He 
said  he  must  admit  with  regret  that  there  had  been  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  since  he  had 
been  in  Rome.  There  had  some  vears  ago  been  a  very  welcome  determination  on  both  sides 
io  foraet  old  historv  and  work  in'^a  neighbourly  spirit.  But  Italians  felt  they  had  a  genuine 
"rievance  in  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  give  effect  to  their  very  strong  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  University  at  Trieste.  This  was  the  issue  which,  he  believed, 
had  really  contributed  most  to  arousing  resentment  in  this  country.  The  attitude  of  Italy  m 
the  Balkan  question  seemed  to  him  rather  to  suggest  an  artificial  indignation,  which  might  never 
have  found  expression  if  the  matters  which  they  had  really  at  heart  could  have  been  favourably 
regulated.  But  Italians  were  apt  to  forget  that  his  country  enjoyed  a  constitutional  Government, 
and  that  the  good-will  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Ministers  did  not  suffice.  The  question  was  ike 
so  manv  others,  one  of  money.  The  Chambers  must  provide  the  necessary  funds  before  an  Italian 
University  could  be  created,  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  securing  a  favourable  majority, 
for  such  a  proposition  in  a  country  where  the  rivalries  of  the  various  nationalities  constituting  the 
Empire  were  so  acute.  He  beheved  this  to  be  the  great  stumbling-block  to  better  relations  but 
whether  he  was  right  or  not  the  fact  had  seriously  impressed  itself  upon  him  that  at  the  present 
time  there  was  an  unfortunate  reaction,  that  the  ground  gained  had  been  lost  and  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  nearly  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  they  were  before  the 
Triple  Alliance  gave  pause  to  the  irredentist  party. 

I  have,  <xc. 

RENNELL  RODD. 

II.-GREEK  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NAVAL  AGREEMENT. 

No.  23. 

Sir  F.  Elliot  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/2G4. 
23355/23355/07/19. 

(No.  90.)    Very  Confidential.  Athens,  D.  July  8,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  July  15,  1907. 

At  the  close  of  an  interview  I  had  a  few  days  ago  with  Monsieur  Theotoky,  His 
Excellency  said  there  was  a  subject  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  about.  He  had  noticed 
that  one  agreement  after  another  was  being  made  between  Mediterranean  States, 
until  the  only  countries  left  out  were  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  Powers  towards  which  Greece  desired,  both  from  inclination  and  from 
policy,  to  gravitate  were  the  Western  Powers,  yet  just  now  she  was  receiving  nothing 
hut  knocks  from  them,  and  especially  from  England,  whom  she  regarded  with  the 
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greatest  confidence  as  well  as  with  the  greatest  affection.  He  might  remind  me 
how  during  the  Boer  war  Greece  had  been  our  only  friend  in  Europe.  (The 
evidences  of  this  are  indeed  fully  recorded  in  Sir  E.  Egerton's  Despatches  at  the 
time).  He  had  himself  been  taken  to  task  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  for  the 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  with  England  which  were  then  so  pronounced,  and  had 
replied  that  Greece  owed  her  existence  to  England  and  was  not  disposed  to  forget  it. 

England  had  however  apparently  abandoned  Greece  and  adopted  another 
prot6g^e.  The  evidence  of  her  partiality  was  obvious  :  a  whole  Greek  town  might 
be  destroyed  in  Bulgaria  without  any  one  being  sent  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
to  verify  and  report  on  the  facts,  while  if  a  single  Bulgarian  disappeared  in  Greece^ 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Consuls  was  employed  in  detective  work  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  him.* 

Yet  Monsieur  Theotoky  could  not  believe  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  encourage  Bulgarian  aspirations.  He  knew  that  there 
were  people  who  imagined  that  Bulgaria  could  be  erected  into  a  barrier  to  check 
the  advance  of  Russia  upon  the  Bosphorus,  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  cherished  such  an  illusion,  any  more  than  that  either  France 
or  England  could  wish  to  see  the  Straits  in  Russian  hands.  If  this  were  so,  the 
interests  of  the  Western  Powers  coincided  with  those  of  Greece,  for  if  Bulgaria 
were  allowed  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  iEgean,  it  would  be  the  death-blow  of  Greece, 
which  would  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  to  become  sooner  or  later  a 
dependency  of  Russia. 

Granted  the  existence  of  this  community  of  interests,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  give  some  expression  to  it  in  a  formal  agreement?  Greece  was,  of  course,  a  weak 
Power,  and  had  not  much  to  offer  :  she  had  however  her  geographical  situation, 
which  would  render  her  alliance  a  valuable  asset  in  conceivable  eventualities,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  reorganising  and  strengthening  her  fleet.  She  would  do 
this  with  the  better  heart,  if  she  saw  that  her  efforts  tended  to  a  positive  result, 
and  she  would  gratefully  adopt  the  suggestions  of  her  allies  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  asked  for  very  little  in  return.  She  asked  that  some 
day,  it  might  be  in  two  years  or  it  might  be  in  fifty,  when  the  break-up  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  at  last  come  to  pass,  her  allies  should  see  that  she  obtained 
satisfaction  of  her  aspirations ;  that  Epirus,  her  claim  to  which  had  alread}'  been 
recognised  by  Europe,  should  be  given  to  her,  and  that  her  road  to  Constantinople 
should  not  be  barred. 

I  told  Monsieur  Theotoky  that  I  could  of  cou^rse  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
his  proposal  with  him,  nor  do  more  than  report  to  you  what  he  had  said.  I  would 
however  make  one  observation,  namely  that  while  the  agreements  recently  concluded 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  had  all  of  them  for  their  object,  so  far  as  I  was  aware, 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  the  one  he  was  proposing  appeared  rather  to 
contemplate  a  subversion  of  it. 

His  Excellency  replied  that  that  was  not  so :  he  had  no  desire  to  alter  the 
status  quo,  but  he  did  desire  to  prepare  for  a  contingency  certain  in  his  opinion 
to  arise  sooner  or  later.  If  the  Western  Powers  had  so  completely  changed  their 
policy  as  to  be  able  to  look  with  equanimity  upon  the  prospect  of  a  Slav  advance  to 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  .^gean,  then  of  course  Greece  must  abandon  her  reliance 
upon  them,  and  must  look  for  protection  to  other  quarters,  to  which  she  was  already 
being  cajoled  to  resort. 

In  conclusion  the  Prime  Minister  said  he  should  not  mention  what  he  had  said 
to  me  to  Monsieur  Skouses  or  Monsieur  Metaxas,  and  he  begged  that  any  response 
which  you  might  make  to  his  overture  should  be  communicated  to  himsalf.  He 
had,  of  course,  not  made  this  communication  to  me  without  taking  the  orders  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  beforehand  with  regard  to  it. 

*  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Merlin's  journey  of  investigation  reported  in  his  Despatch 
enclosed  in  my  Despatch  No.  16  of  the  8th  of  February.    [Not  reproduced.] 
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I  have  shown  His  Excellency  the  draft  of  this  Despatch  (without  the  footnote) 
and  he  agrees  that  it  correctly  reports  the  conversation. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  ELLIOT. 

MINUTES. 

Alleged  Recognition  by  Europe  of  the  Claims  of  Greece  to  £p:>us.(') 

I  oannofc  find  that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  recognized  the  claims  of  Greece  to  Epirue 
on  the  break  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  1867,  when  France  proposed  that  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
should  be  surrendered  to  Greece,  thus  giving  her  her  natural  limits,  the  majority  of  the  Powers, 
viz. — Great  Britain,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria  and  Prussia  were  opposed  to  the  suggestion.  But  in 
1878  the  Powers  in  the  13th  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (Protocol  13),  invited  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  arrange  for  a  rectification  of  frontiers  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  this  rectification  might  follow  the  valley  of  the  Salamyrios  (the  ancient  Peneus)  on  the  side  of 
the  Mgean  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Calamas  on  the  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  This  was  embodied  in 
the  24th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  "  In  the  event  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  agree  upon  the  rectification  of  frontier  suggested  in  the 
13th  Protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  Russia  reserve  to  themselves  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  two  parties  to  facilitate 
negotiations. " 

The  Turkish  Government,  however,  not  having  taken  any  steps  to  csurry  out  any  rectification 
of  frontier  with  Greece  an  identic  note  was  addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the  11th  June,  1880,  stating 
that  under  the  circumstances  they  had  decided  that  their  Representatives  at  Berlin  should  meet 
in  Conference  at  that  capital  on  the  16th  June,  in  order  to  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  officers  possessed  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  the  line  of  frontier 
it  would  be  best  to  adopt. 

On  the  1st  July  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  gave  their  Award  to  the  following  effect : 
the  frontier  was  to  follow  the  Thalweg  of  the  Calamas  to  its  source  at  Han  Kalibaki  and  then 
the  crests  which  form  the  line  of  separation  between  the  basins  to  the  north  of  Voioussa,  of  the 
Haliacmon,  of  the  Mavroneria  and  their  tributaries;  to  the  south  of  the  Calamas,  of  the 
Arta,  etc. 

This  line  would  have  given  a  portion  only  of  Epirus  to  Greece ;  but  it  was  not  accepted  by 
Turkey  and  eventually,  under  the  Convention  with  Turkey  of  24  May,  1881,  the  line  of  the  river 
Arta  was  adopted,  by  which  a  still  smaller  portion  of  Epirus  was  allotted  to  Greece. 

Thus  though  the  Powers  suggested  the  allocation  of  a  large  portion  of  Epirus  to  Greece  in 
1880  and  a  smaller  portion  in  1881,  they  did  not,  in  1878-1881,  which  is  I  presume  the  period 
alluded  to  by  the  Greek  Premier,  advocate  the  grant  of  the  whole  of  Epirus  to  Greece. 

R.  W.  BRANT. 

Foreign  Office, 

July  22,  1907. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  assumes  that  a  Bulgarian  advance  to  the  ^gean  would  be 
synonymous  with  a  Russian  advance.  The  theory  that  Bulgaria  would  allow  herself  to  bo 
absorbed  by  Russia  has  been  dispelled  by  the  whole  history  of  the  Principality  since  its  creation 
as  an  autonomous  state.  The  Russians  hoped  and  expected  when  they  drew  up  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stephano  that  Bulgaria  would  become  a  Russian  appanage,  and  the  European  Powers  fearing 
this  result,  gave  effect  to  their  apprehensions  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  newly  created  State  was  cut  down  to  the  limits  of  the  modern  Northern  Bulgaria. 
The  independent  spirit  evinced  by  the  Bulgarians  in  refusing  to  be  dictated  to  by  Eussia  has 
alike  belied  the  hopes  of  Russia  and  the  fears  of  the  other  Powers,  so  that  the  situation  is  now 
exactly  reversed  and  it  is  recognised  that  a  strong  Bulgaria  is  the  best  barrier  to  a  Russian  advance 
to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  ^gean.  The  extent  to  which  Greece  might  be  expected  to  prove 
effective  as  a  barrier  against  anybody  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  last 
Turko-Greek  war. 

In  a  long  conversation  which  I  bad  with  Mr.  Bourchier  yesterday  ("  Times  "  correspondent  in 
the  Balkans)  he  set  forth  very  clearly  the  circumstances  of  the  Greco-Bulgarian  conflict.  Ho 
has  lived  in  the  near  East  for  15  years  and  probably  knows  Macedonia  better  than  any  other 
European.  He  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  it  was  so  little  understood  or  believed  how  enormously  the 
Bulgarian  element  preponderated  over  that  of  any  other  element  in  European  Turkey.  As  for 
Greeks  there  were  practically  none  in  Macedonia  apart  from  the  Peninsula  of  Chalchidike  and  the 
coast  towns,  and  the  claim  of  the  Greeks  to  Macedonia  was  based  purely  on  tradition  and  the  fact 
that  they  Jiad  once  held  the  country  as  a  conquering  race.  The  Greeks  are  in  a  very  much  better 
position  for  advertising  and  propagating  their  cause  than  the  unfortunate  Bulgarians.  Mr.  Bourchier 
has  ascertained  that  enormous  sums  are  contributed  annually  by  the  wealthy  Greeks  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  London,  Marseilles,  Smyrna,  Athens,  etc.,  and  "he  stated  that  last  year  a  Greek 

(')  [This  minute  by  Mr.  Brant  was  written  as  a  "  separate  minute,"  obviously  after  the  one 
by  Mr.  Lister  and  possibly  after  the  remaining  minutes.] 
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leader  of  bands  in  Macedonia  had  adnnitted  (in  connexion  with  a  scandal  which  arose  at  Athens  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  Macedonian  Committee)  that  50  million  drachmas 
had  passed  into  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  the  Greek  propaganda  in  that  year  alone.  The 
leaders  of  bands  are  paid  high  salaries  and  the  Turkish  civil  officers  are  bribed  to  cormive  at  or 
ignore  Greek  outrages,  while  Turkish  officers  in  the  army  frequently  receive  pay  from  the 
Committee,  in  consideration  for  which  they  contrive  to  lose  their  way  when  sent  in  pursuit  of 
bands  or  else  warn  the  leaders  in  time  to  enable  them  and  their  followers  to  escape.  A  Greek 
political  agent  annually  visits  London  (he  is  here  now)  with  a  view  to  enlisting  sympathy  and 
generally  furthering  the  objects  of  the  propaganda.  Pamphlets  are  published  and  freely  distributed 
containing  the  grossest  misstatements.  The  social  position  acquired  by  many  of  the  wealthy  Greeks 
residing  in  European  cities  is  another  great  asset  of  the  Greek  cause. 

The  Bulgarian  claims  are  not  based  upon  tradition  and  past  history  but  upon  hard  facts, 
and  yet  the  Bulgarians  are  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  astute  rivals. 
It  may  be  said  that  their  only  attempt  to  advertise  their  cause  has  been  the  publication  of  a 
book  giving  a  most  exact  account  of  the  occurrences  of  1903,  but  it  was  presented  in  so 
unattractive  a  form  that  it  did  not  appeal  to,  and  was  never  read  by,  the  general  public.  The 
volume  was  compiled  with  laborious  accuracy  and  contained  no  statements  of  any  occurrences 
which  had  not  been  completely  substantiated  (the  book  was  received  here  and  sent  to  Salonica  for 
observations  and  was  described  as  containing  an  accurate  account  of  the  facts).  With  the  single 
exception  of  M.  Gut^choff  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  rich  Bulgarians  to  contribute  to 
Macedonian  funds,  whether  in  Europe  or  the  Principality,  neither  have  any  Bulgarians  attained  a 
social  position  abroad  :  they  are  still  a  nation  of  peasants  with  no  middle  class.  Moreover  they  are 
entirely  wanting  as  a  race  in  the  aptitude  for  intrigue  which  has  contributed  so  enormously  to 
furthering  and  advertising  the  Greek  cause  in  Macedonia.  The  Bulgarians  have  in  fact  never  really 
had  a  hearing  before  the  public  of  Europe.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  frequently 
been  the  practice  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  to  appoint  Greeks  to  the  smaller  consular 
posts  in  Macedonia.  Mr.  Graves'  immediate  predecessor  as  Consul-General  at  Salonica,  Sir  A. 
Billiotti,  was  a  Levantine  with  strong  Greek  proclivities  and  all  the  facts  of  the  insurrection  of 
1903  reached  this  Department  through  the  medium  of  that  officer.  I  find  in  official  despatches 
written  by  a  British  Vice-Consul  in  Macedonia  in  1903  (Mr.  Theodoridis)  such  expressions  as 
"  ces  schismatiques,"  i.e.,  Bulgarians  of  the  Exarchate,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  partiality 
of  the  writer  and  lead  one  to  fear  that  there  may  be  many  inaccuracies  in  the  official  records  of 
the  Bulgarian  rising  of  1903. 

The  idea  that  Greece  could  ever  hold  Epirus  (i.e..  Southern  Albania)  as  suggested  by 
M.  Theotokis,  if  it  were  given  to  her,  is  fantastic,  but  entirely  characteristic  of  the  extraordinary 
aspirations  which  animate  Greek  patriots,  who  seem  to  live  in  a  dream  world  of  their  own 
creation  without  any  regard  to  the  plain  lessons  of  history  and  facts.  The  Greeks  imagine  that  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  what  the  Turks  have  failed  to  do  in 
4^  centuries. 

Sir  F.  Elliot  might  be  instructed  to  inform  the  Prime  Minister  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Government  are  not  hostile  to  Greece  herself  but  to  her  policy  in  Macedonia  which  they  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  reforms,  and  he  might  at  the  same  time 
point  out  that  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  goodwill  which  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gfovernment] 
bear  to  the  country  generally  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  part  they  have  taken  in  adjusting  the 
various  Cretan  questions  in  a  manner  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Greek  nation,  buf 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  that  suggested  by  M.  Theotokis  or 
to  sympathise  with  Greek  aspirations  in  any  form  whatever  so  long  as  the  present  policy  of  the 
Kingdom  in  Macedonia  remains  whnt  it  is.    (But  see  23356.) (^) 

Copy  to  Constantinople  and  Sofia  with  replv  to  Sir  F.  Elliot. 

E.  G.  L. 

15/VII/1907. 

I  think  that  H[is]  M[aje3ty's]  G[overnment]  could  not  agree  to  this  proposal — 

Any  such  undertaking  would  have  to  be  kept  secret  and  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  are 
averse  from  entering  upon  obligations  which  cannot  be  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Greeks 
moreover  would  be  quite  certain  to  let  it  out.  They  want  it  for  use  in  Macedonia  and  it  would 
be  looked  upon  and  they  would  utilize  it  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  their  aspirations.  The 
effects  might  be  very  serious  and  far-reaching.  If  other  circumstances  were  favourable  it  might 
decide  Bulgaria  to  take  action. 

The  threat  of  an  understanding  with  Germany  cannot  be  altogether  ignored  but  I  think  it  is 
largely  illusory.  It  is  unlikely  that  Germany  will  give  any  undertaking  about  Epirus  as  it  would 
be  the  death  blow  to  her  influence  at  the  Porte.  The  disadvantage  to  Greece  of  an  understanding 
with  a  Power  who  wants  Ports  in  the  Mediterranean  are  obvious.  Greece  must  rely  on  the 
"  Western  Powers  "  for  her  national  safety  and  I  expect  that  she  realizes  this. 

Reply  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gfovernment]  have  carefully  considered  M.  Theotoky's  proposal. 
They  are  concerned  at  his  misinterpretation  of  the  attitude  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gfovernment] 
which  has  in  no  way  changed.    The  natural  aspirations  of  the  Hellenic  power  have  always  been 

(*)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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regarded  with  sympathy  in  this  country  and  the  action  of  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  G[overnment]  in 
regard  to  Crete  is  suflBcient  evidence  that  H[is]  M[aje3ty's]  •G[overnment]  have  not  changed 
their  traditional  policy  of  friendship  with  Greece. 

They  cannot,  however,  enter  into  any  undertaking  of  the  nature  proposed.  It  is  against  the 
principles  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  to  make  secret  agreements  and  if  this  agreement 
were  published,  the  consequences  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  might  be  disastrous.  The  sole  object 
of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  is  to  maintain  the  political  Status  Quo  in  those  regions,  whilst 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  the  Christian  races  are  governed  :  they  do  not  favour  one 
nationality  more  than  another  and  if  they  have  been  obliged  of  late  frequently  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Greek  Gov[ernmen]t  the  reports  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Consuls  as  to  the  activity 
of  the  Greek  Bands  it  is  because,  according  to  their  information  the  Greek  Bands(^)  have 
displayed  renewed  activity  in  Macedonia.  In  giving  figures  asked  for  respecting  outrages  in 
Macedonia  H[is]  M[ajesty'6]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  hitherto  abstained  from  specifying  the  very  large 
proportion  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  Greek  bands  and,  if  this  became  widely  known  in  Great 
Britain,  it  would  leave  a  painful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  public,  which  might  react  on  the 
political  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  have  moreover  shown  complete  impartiality  towards  the 
Balkan  States  and  when  they  have  received  information  of  the  activity  of  Bulgarian  or  Servian 
Bands  they  have  not  failed  to  draw  to  them  the  attention  of  the  Gov[ernmen]ts  concerned  and  to 
urge  stringent  measures  for  their  repression. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  the^riendliest 
relations  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  both  countries  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are 
anxiou?  that  the  Greek  Gov[ernmen]t  should  take  everv  possible  step  to  suppress  the  Greek  Bands. 

L.  M. 

I  used  to  know  Mr.  Bourchier  in  Sofia  as  the  mouthpiece  of  P[rin]ce  Ferdinand  and  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  views  which  are  more  Bulgarian  than  the  Bulgarians. 
Reply  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mallet. (■*) 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  assurances  beforehand.  The  division  of  tiie  European  provinces 
of  Turkey,  or  of  any  of  them,  between  the  claimants,  and  the  lines  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
founded,  have  been  the  subject  of  any  quantity  of  writing  and  any  amount  of  intrigue  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so. 

F. 

(*)  [At  this  point  Mr.  Mallet's  minute  continued  "  are  more  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
disorders  than  Bulgarian  or  Servian  Bands,"  but  these  words  were  crosfeed  out  and  the  sentence 
finished  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge.  The  following  sentence,  "  In  giving  figures  ....  action  of  Greek 
bands  "  was  inserted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.] 

{*)  [v.  infra,  pp.  41-2,  No.  25.] 


No.  24. 

Sir  F.  Elliot  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/2G4. 
2335G/28355/07/19. 

(No.  91.)    Very  Confidential.  Athens,  D.  July  9,  1907. 

Sir,  K.  July  15,  1907. 

MonBieur  Theotoky' 8  suggestion  reported  in  my  immediately  preceding  Despatch(*) 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  present  few  attractions  to  His  Majesty's  Government, 
and  an  allied  Greek  Navy  may  be  thought  a  source  of  embarrassment  rather  than 
an  accession  of  strength  in  the  event  of  war.  Yet  the  hint  that  Greece  may  be 
compelled  to  abandon  her  traditional  reliance  upon  the  Western  Powers,  and  to 
look  elsewhere  for  protection,  offers  food  for  reflection. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  "cajolery,"  which  Monsieur  Theotoky  said  was  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  is  that  of  Germany.  He  had  just  made  a  casual  allusion 
to  the  field  artillery  trials,  which  have  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
in  which  the  superiority  of  the  French  gun  has  daily  become  more  manifest;  the 
exertions  of  Krupp's  agents,  backed  by  the  German  Legation,  to  secure  the  order 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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becoming  more  active  in  proportion  as  their  gun  was  left  behind  in  the  competition. 
Monsieur  Theotoky's  remark  was  that  even  in  such  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a 
field-piece  for  the  Greek  army  he  found  political  influences  engaged. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor  William  aspires  to  make  Germany  a  Mediterranean 
Power,  an  alliance  with  Greece,  such  as  Monsieur  Theotoky  proposes  to  us,  might 
be  of  great  advantage  to  His  Majesty.  It  is  possible  from  this  point  of  view  to  put 
a  different  complexion  upon  His  Majesty's  acquisition  of  the  "  Achilleion  "  at  Corfu. 
Instead  of  being  merely  an  extravagant  whim,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  "cajolery"  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  His  Majesty's  frequent  visits  to  his 
beautiful  property,  and  the  hundred  ways  he  will  have  of  showing  his  interest  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  With  German  political  influence  supreme  in 
Greece,  German  commerce  would  not  fail  to  make  rapid  headway  against  less 
favoured  competition.  The  facilities  now  enjoyed  by  His  Majesty's  Ships  in  Greek 
waters  in  time  of  peace  would  probably  be  withdrawn.  These  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  comparatively  small  importance  :  but  in  anticipation  of  the 
contingency  of  an  European  war  the  question,  whether  the  disadvantage  of  having 
surrendered  Greece  to  a  possibly  hostile  control  would  not  outweigh  the 
inconvenience  of  a  conditional  alliance  with  so  weak  a  Power,  would  appear  to 
deserve  attentive  consideration. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  ELLIOT. 

MINUTES. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  Sir  F.  Elliot  to  sound  the  Prime  Minister  as  to  the  effect  which  such 
an  arrange[men]t,  assigning  E{\irus  to  Greece,  would  have  on  the  policy  of  that  country  in  the 
rest  of  Macedonia.  If  the  arrange[men]t  comprised  an  assurance  that  in  return  for  our  support 
in  the  reversion  of  Epirus,  Greece  would  be  prepared  to  withdraw  all  official  countenance  from 
their  propaganda  elsewhere  and  generally  do  what  was  possible  to  suppress  their  bands  the  question 
might  be  worth  while  considering. 

E.  G.  L. 

15  July,  1907. 

See  separate  Minute  on  23355.(2) 

L.  M. 

Such  an  idea  is  quite  Out  of  the  question.  It  implies  the  partition  of  Macedonia  by  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]   G[overnment]  which  is  totally  contrary  to  their  policy. 

The  Greek  navy  is  valueless.  In  time  of  war  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  friendly 
Greece  would  be  the  use  of  the  Greek  harbours.  We  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  German 
bugbear  in  the  Mediterranean  so  long  as  we  hold  Gibraltar  and  have  a  powerful  fleet. 

C.  H. 

An  understanding  of  this  kind  with  Greece  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  offending  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  :  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Power  will  incur  these  disadvantages  for  the  sake  of  the 
friendship  of  Greece,  which  is  only  of  use  to  the  Power  which  has  and  can  keep  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to  which  Greek  harbours  might  be  a  convenience. 

E.  G. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document,  min.  by  Mr.  Brant.] 


No.  25. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Elliot. 

F.O.  371/264. 

28355/23355/07/19. 

(No.  90.)    Very  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  August  8,  1907. 

I  have  received  your  despatch  No.  90  of  the  8th  ult[imo],(')  reporting  a  conversa- 
tion which  you  have  had  with  M.  Theotoky  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  n[i8]  Mfajesty's]  Government  and  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  laid  stress  on  the  community  of  interests  between  the  two  countries 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  36-8,  No.  23.] 
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and  enquired  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  some  expression  to  it  in  a 
formal  agreement. 

H[iB]  Mfajesty's]  Government  have  carefully  considered  M.  Theotoky's  proposal. 
They  are  gratified  by  the  evidences  of  goodwill  towards  this  country  to  which  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  expression  in  his  conversation  with  you,  and  are  fully  alive 
to  the  friendly  feelings  by  which  the  Hellenic  Government  have  consistently  been 
animated  in  their  relations  with  Great  Britain.  They  are  on  this  account  all  the  more 
concerned  at  M.  Theotoky's  misinterpretation  of  their  present  attitude  in  regard  to 
Anglo-Greek  relations.  The  views  of  Hfis]  M[ajesty's]  Government  in  this  respect 
have  in  no  way  altered  during  recent  years.  The  legitimate  national  aspirations  of  the 
Hellenic  race  have  always  been  regarded  with  sympathy  in  this  country,  and  the 
action  taken  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  in  regard  to  Crete  should  be  suflBcient 
evidence  to  show  that  they  have  in  no  way  changed  their  traditional  policy  of 
friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

As  regards,  however,  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  arrangement  with  Greece  of  the 
nature  suggested  by  M.  Theotoky,  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  see  their  way  to  entering  into  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  in 
consonance  with  the  principles  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  to  bind  themselves 
by  secret  agreements,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  arrangement  such  as  H[is] 
E[xcellency]  has  proposed  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  kept  secret,  as  its  publication 
might  entail  disastrous  consequences  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  sole  principle  by  which  the  policy  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  in  those 
regions  is  guided  is  that  of  maintaining  the  political  status  quo  while  doing  everything 
that  is  in  their  power  to  improve  the  conditions  of  government  under  which  the 
Christian  races  live.  They  do  not /favour  one  nationality  more  than  another,  and  if 
they  have  been  obliged  of  late  frequently  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment the  reports  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Consular  oflBcers  as  to  the  activity  of  the  Greek 
bands,  it  is  because,  according  to  their  information,  those  bands  have  displayed 
renewed  activity  in  Macedonia. 

M.  Theotoky  is  no  doubt  aware  that  if  it  were  to  become  widely  known  in  Great 
Britain  how  prominent  a  part  had  lately  been  played  by  the  Greek  element  in  creating 
disturbances  and  outrages  in  Macedonia,  this  circumstance  would  leave  a  painful 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  British  public  which  might  react  on  the  political 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  H[is]  E[xcellency]  will  not  fail  to  have  observed 
that  when  asked  to  give  figures  in  Parliament  respecting  outrages  in  Macedonia,  H[i9] 
M[ajesty's]  Government  have  hitherto  abstained  from  specifying  the  very  large 
proportion  of  them  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  Greek  bands.  H[is]  Mfajesty's] 
Government  have,  moreover,  shown  complete  impartiality  towards  the  several  Balkan 
States,  and,  when  they  have  received  information  of  the  activity  of  Bulgarian  or 
Servian  bands,  have  not  failed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Governments  concerned 
thereto  and  to  urge  upon  them  stringent  measures  for  their  repression. 

While  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  are  unable,  for  the  reasons  stated  above 
to  enter  into  any  formal  agreement  with  the  Hellenic  Government,  they  remain 
firmly  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  the  friendliest  relations  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  anxious  that  the 
Greek  Government  should  take  all  possible  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  Greok 
bands  in  Macedonia  and  thereby  remove  the  only  grounds  which  could  be  productive 
of  any  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  nations,  or  which  could  possibly  lend  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment"l  have  in  any  way  departed 
from  their  traditional  policy  of  cordial  friendship  and  goodwill  towards  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece. 

[I  am,  <!kc."l 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  26. 

Sir  F.  Elliot  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/264. 
33850/23355/07/19. 

(No.  134.)    Very  Confidential.  Athena,  D.  October  1,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  October  12,  1907. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Monsieur  Theotoky,  it  was  not  until  yesterday  that  I  was 
able  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  expressed  in 
your  despatch  No.  90  of  the  8th  of  August(')  with  regard  to  his  suggestion  of  a  formal 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Greece  in  anticipation  of  certain  eventualities. 

I  handed  Monsieur  Theotoky  a  copy  of  your  despatch  and  after  reading  it 
attentively  he  said  he  wished  first  of  all  to  express  his  pleasure  and  gratification  at  the 
friendly  and  cordial  terms  in  which  it  was  couched.  He  was,  of  course  disappointed 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  not  seen  their  way  to  meet  his  views,  and  to 
conclude  an  agreement  which,  he  repeated,  would  be  in  no  way  subversive  of  the 
status  quo;  but  when  I  insisted  on  your  objection  to  secret  agreements  he  did  not 
press  the  point,  but  merely  said  that  perhaps  the  day  might  come  when  the  force  of 
circumstances  would  compel  His  Majesty's  Government  to  change  their  minds  and  he 
thought  that  the  recent  demonstrations  of  the  strength  of  the  Russophilism  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  indicated  that  that  day  might  not  be  far  oS. 

He  did,  however,  desire  to  disabuse  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  idea  that 
the  Greeks  were  the  principal  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Macedonia.  I  reminded  him 
that  the  date  of  your  despatch  was  the  8th  of  August,  when  there  had  not  yet  been 
time  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  recent  measures  of  bis  Government,  which,  I  gladly 
recognised,  had  been  considerable. 

At  this  point  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  came  into  the  room,  and  after 
conferring  apart  with  the  Prime  Minister,  left  with  him  some  papers.  These  proved 
to  be  the  joint  communication  which  had  just  been  made  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  Russian  Charges  d' Affaires  (and  of  which  you  are  no  doubt  already  in  possession 
of  the  text)  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  3rd  clause  of  the  programme  of 
Muerzsteg(^) ;  and  a  note  of  a  verbal  addition  to  it,  warning  the  Greek  Government 
that  they  would  expose  themselves  to  the  most  serious  consequences  if  their  people 
continued  to  impede  the  pacification  of  Macedonia.  Monsieur  Theotoky  began 
reading  these  papers  to  himself,  and  then  said  he  might  as  well  read  them  aloud 
to  me,  and  did  so. 

He  appeared  at  first  to  perceive  only  another  attempt  to  make  the  Greeks 
responsible  for  the  whole  mischief,  until  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  written 
communication  was  clearly  addressed  to  all  the  Balkan  States.  He  then  said  that  he 
would  gladly  subscribe  the  principles  contained  in  it,  provided,  in  the  first  place  that 
the  pacification  was  general  and  the  repression  of  bands  insisted  on  all  round,  and 
in  the  second  place  that  the  status  quo  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  revert  was  that  of 
1893,  before  extension  of  influence  by  means  of  bands  was  begun  by  the  Bulgarians. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  profit  by  a  situation 
created  by  their  own  misdeeds,  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  later  starting  point  were 
taken. 

As  for  the  necessity  that  the  repression  of  mischievous  activity  should  be  general, 
it  was  obvious.  What  was  happening  now?  No  sooner  did  the  Greek  bands 
slacken  their  energies  than  the  Bulgarian  and  Roumanian  bands  increased  theirs. 
Monsieur  Theotoky  cited  the  cases  reported  in  the  enclosure  to  my  despatch  No.  130 
of  the  26th  ultimo.  (^)    He  was  responsible  before  public  opinion,  and  if  the  public 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  V,  p.  215,  No.  169.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  The  question  of  the  activities  df  the  Gre6k,  Servian,  Ruman  and 
Bulgarian  bands  is  dealt  with  in  Gooch  i  Temperley,  Vol.  V,  pp.  100-23,  pasBim,  v.  especially 
pp.  120-1.] 
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found  that  the  direct  consequence  of  the  non-activity  of  the  Greek  bands  was  the  loss 
of  influence  by  the  Greeks  and  the  gain  of  it  by  the  Bulgarians,  he  would  be  made  to 
pay  the  penalty. 

I  said  that,  since  he  had  mentioned  pubUc  opinion,  I  would  remark  that  1  thought 
his  Government,  like  its  predecessors,  was  to  blame  for  not  taking  more  pams  to 
direct  it.  They  were  not  asked  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their  national 
aspirations,  but  to  persuade  them  to  renounce  the  pursuit  of  them  by  methods  which 
injured  their  own  cause. 

Monsieur  Theotoky  rephed  that  he  must  not  be  supposed  not  to  have  employed 
those  arguments.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
keeping  the  bands  quiet,  it  was  by  the  use  of  moral  suasion  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Committees  here.  But  when  the  cessation  of  Greek  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  revival  of  Bulgarian  activity,  all  the  effects  of  his  arguments  was  [sic]  swept  away. 
So  it  would  always  be  until  the  repression  of  the  disturbing  elements  was  carried  out 
without  favour  to  one  or  another. 

I  told  His  Excellency  that  he  might  count  on  His  Majesty's  Government  using 
their  influence  with  absolute  impartiality  for  the  repression  of  disorder,  and  that  he 
might  be  assured  of  their  goodwill  so  long  as  his  Government  pursued  the  wise  course. 
I  asked  him  what  was  being  done  about  the  Greek  officers  in  Macedonia.  He  said  the 
materials  were  not  yet  completely  gathered,  and  at  this  moment  every  one  was  busy 
with  the  mancEuvres ;  but  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  send  them  before  a  Court-Martial. 
T  said  that  would  produce  an  excellent  impression.  _  _ 

The  written  communication  of  the  two  Governments  was  published  m  most  of  the 
Athens  newspapers  this  morning.  ,    nr-  •  t 

The  German  Charge  d' Affaires  received  instructions  to  speak  to  the  Minister  tor 
Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of  it,  and  executed  them  to-day. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  ELLIOT. 

MINUTE. 

If  the  Prime  Minister  fulfils  his  intention  of  sending  the  officers  who  have  joined  the  bands 
before  a  Court  Martial  he  will  have  given  a  striking  proof  of  his  good  faith  and  will  have  done 
much  to  pacify  Macedonia. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  27. 


Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  871/264. 
37274/37274/07/19. 
(No.  622.) 

Sir: —  Foreign  Office,  November  7,  1907. 

Monsieur  Cambon  told  me  to-day  that  the  King  of  Greece  was  in  Paris,  and 
had  spoken  very  seriously  of  the  importance  of  the  position  of  Greece  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  value  to  France,  Italy  and  England  of  seeing  the  position 
of  Greece  there  preserved.  England  had  refused  in  past  years  to  support  Denmark 
against  Germany,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Baltic  would  be  turned  into  a  German 
lake  closed  to  England.  In  the  same  way,  if  Greece  were  left  to  her  fate,  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  including  the  Adriatic,  would  eventually  become  a  German 
lake. 

The  King  of  Greece  had  asked  the  French  Government  to  authorise  Admiral 
Fournier,  who,  though  a  retired  officer,  being  in  the  Eeserve  could  not  accept  the 
position  without  authorisation,  to  undertake  the  task  of  re-organising  the  Greek  naval 
defences.  For  this  purpose  a  loan  was  necessary.  The  loan  could  not  be  raised 
without  the  consent  of  the  Greek  Financial  Commission,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
the  German  delegate  on  the  Commission  would  oppose  any  such  loan. 
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The  French  Government  had  replied  that  their  representative  on  the 
Commission  would  not  make  difficulties,  and  the  King  of  Greece  was  going  to  approach 
this  country,  whose  disposition  in  the  matter  he  did  not  know.  The  French 
Government  suggested  that  the  project  was  one  to  be  supported. 

I  said  that,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  the  strengthening  of  Greece  in 
this  way  would  be  very  desirable.  But  the  Greek  Army,  I  believed,  was  perfectly 
useless,  and  I  very  much  doubted  the  capacity  of  the  Greeks,  even  if  they  had  the 
money,  to  create  an  efficient  naval  force. 

1  did  not  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  obligations  of  the  Commission 
itself  wliich  was  an  obstacle  to  our  giving  our  consent  to  a  new  loan;  but  apart 
from  that  I  could  not  imagine  that  we  were  likely  to  make  difficulties. 

Monsieur  Cambon  told  me  that  the  King  of  Greece  complained  that  the 
disposition  of  this  country  towards  Greece  had  changed. 

I  said  that  the  action  of  the  Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  had  no  doubt  alienated 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  useless  for  Greece  to 
attempt  to  carve  out  for  herself  in  Macedonia  a  position  which  she  could  not  in 
the  long  run  maintain  against  the  Bulgarians.  But  we  were  as  desirous  as  ever 
to  see  Greece  able  to  take  care  of  herself;  and  our  action  in  Crete  had  been  very 
favourable  to  her  influence  and  to  the  strengthening  of  her  position  in  the 
Mediterranean, 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GKEY. 

No.  28. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Elliot. 

F.O.  371/264. 
37612/37274/07/19. 
(No.  122.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  21,  1907. 

I  transmit  herein  copy  of  a  Memo[randum]  by  Adm[iral]  Fournier,  which 
was  recently  communicated  to  a  high  personage  by  the  King  of  Greece,  relative  to 
a  proposal  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Greek  Navy  and  the  possible  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  reorganization  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 

You  will  observe  from  my  Desp[atch]  to  Sir  F.  Bertie  No.  622  of 
Nov[ember]  7(')  (Conf [identiajl  Print  S[outh]  E[a8tern]  Europe  Section  I  of 
Nov  [ember]  7)  that  the  French  Ambassador  has  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  and 
has  pointed  out  that  a  loan  will  be  necessary,  which  cannot  be  raised  without  the 
assent  of  the  International  Financial  Commission. 

I  request  that  you  will  communicate  this  Memo[randum]  to  the  British  member 
of  the  Commission  and  consult  him  as  to  whether  means  are  available  to  carry  out 
such  proposals  and  whether  the  project  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues. 

[I  am,  etc., 

E.  GREY.] 

Enclosure  in  No.  28. 

Memorandum  by  Admiral  Fournier. 

Note  pour  Sa  MajestS  le  Roi  de  Grkce. 

Paris,  September  8,  1907. 
Dans  r impossibility  d'arriver  a  Marienbad  en  temps  utile  je  dois  me  homer  a 
exposer  tres  sommairement  a  Votre  Majeste  les  raisons  que  je  comptais  faire  valoir 
dans  I'esprit  si  avise  du  Roi  d'Angleterre  sur  une  question  de  politique  maritime 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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int^ressant,  ^  mon  sens,  les  hommes  d'Etat  de  I'Empire  Britannique,  puisceque  [sic] 
ce  genre  de  politique  est  celui  qui  les  preoccupe  avec  raison  par  dessus  tout.  Dans 
le  cas  d'une  guerre  qui  mettrait  aux  prises  les  forces  unies  de  I'Angleterre  et  de 
la  France,  ou  d'une  seule  de  ces  flottes,  avec  celles  de  1' Europe  centrale  ou  de 
la  Turquie,  la  Grece  aurait  a  jouer  un  role  important — et  peut  etre  meme  decisif — 
si  elle  disposait  alors  d'un  etat  naval  approprie  aux  necessites  strategiques  d'une 
lutte  de  cette  nature  se  deroulant  autour  de  son  archipel  dans  le  cadre  etroit  et 
accidente  du  bassin  oriental  de  la  Mediterranee.  La  Grece  pourrait  en  eflEet  mettre 
alors  k  la  disposition  de  I'un  ou  de  I'autre  des  deux  parties  antagonistes  les  ressources 
de  son  champs  strategique.  Elle  offrirait  done  a  nos  flottes  les  abris  de  ses  ports 
et  de  ses  iles  et  leur  donnerait  la  securite  necessaire  sur  leurs  voies  de  communi- 
cation avec  I'Adriatique  Constantinople,  I'Asie  Mineure,  I'Egypte  et  I'Extreme 
Orient,  en  les  fermant  a  leurs  adversaires — ou  bien,  au  contraire  elle  etendrait 
vers  ces  routes  le  rayonnement  offensif  d'une  nombreuse  flotille  de  torpilleurs  et 
de  Bubmersibles  pour  y  multiplier  de  nuit  et  de  jour  centre  nos  vaisseaux  et  leurs 
con  vols  des  attaques  par  surprise  ou  invisibles,  dans  les  conditions  les  plus 
avantageuses  pour  I'assaillant  et  les  plus  redoutables  pour  les  batiments  de  haut 
bord  qui  en  seraient  les  objectifs.  En  supposant  meme  que  la  marine  anglaise 
n'estime  pas  necessaire  les  concours  qu'elle  pourrait  trouver,  en  temps  de  guerre, 
dans  les  ports  Helleniques,  elle  ne  devrait  pas  moins  considerer  I'Archipel  grec,  de 
meme  que  la  flotte  japonaise  celui  des  Philippines,  comme  un  centre  strategique 
dont  on  doit  apprecier  I'importance,  d'apres  les  avantages  decisifs  qu'il  assurerait 
a  I'ennemi  si  celui-ci  pourrait  en  disposer  a  son  profit,  beaucoup  plus  que  par 
I'aide  qu'on  pourrait  y  trouver  soi-meme  en  I'employant  comme  base  d'operation 
nouvelle. 

C'est  en  s'inspirant  de  ce  point  de  vue  maritime  que  I'Angleterre  et  la  France 
devraient  regler  leur  attitude  vis-a-vis  de  la  Grece,  en  vue  de  la  detourner,  par 
une  politique  amicale  et  titulaire  de  I'influence  attractive  des  grandes  puissances 
voisines  de  V Europe  Centrale !  II  est  vrai  que  le  pays  serait  incapable  aujourd'hui 
de  tirer  profit  de  sa  situation  geographique  exceptionnelle  avec  les  seuls  moyens 
d'action  maritime  actuels  car  ils  se  reduisent  a  trois  garde-cotes  peu  rapides,  de 
4,000  hommes  et  de  vingt  ans  d'age,  qui  reduits  a  ce  nombre  insignifiant  ne  sauraient 
done  plus  donner  que  la  mesure  de  leur  impuissance  militaire.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas 
de  la  Grece  actuelle  qu'il  faut  supporter  les  ressources  mari times  et  strategiques 
dans  le  but  de  rechercher  ou  de  dedaigner  son  concours  maritime  eventuel,  c'est 
de  la  Grkce  de  demain,  ayant  eu  la  sagesse  sur  I'initiative  eclairee  de  son  Roi,  de 
Bubstituer  des  maintenant  a  sa  flotte  aussi  impuissante  qu'onereuse  un  §tat  naval 
tout  different  et  vraiment  eflficace.  Celui-ci  serait  en  effet  mieux  approprie  aux 
ressources  financieres  du  pays,  a  ses  aptitudes  de  race  et  a  1' utilisation  maritime 
de  sa  situation  geographique  dans  le  bassin  Oriental  de  la  Mediterranee  puisqu'il 
doit  en  principe  etre  forme  d'une  nombreuse  flotille  de  contre-torpilleurs  et  de 
submersibles  a  grand  rayon,  diriges  et  soutenus  par  de  petites  croiseurs,  bien  armes, 
sufi&samment  proteges  et  extra  rapides. 

Qui  ne  voit  pas  les  dangers  incessants  de  jour  et  de  nuit,  qu'une  flotille  de 
ce  genre  cheminant  et  en  travaillant  rapidement  au  passage  a  I'abri  des  nombreuses 
iles  de  I'archipel  grec  ferait  courir  aux  flottes  ennemies  obligees  de  s'exposer  a 
leur  croisiere,  a  leurs  embuscades  et  a  leurs  invisibles  et  foudroyantes  attaques? 
11  faut  envisager  enfin  que  le  centre  du  redoutable  rayonnement  de  ces  flotilles 
deviendrait  inexpugnable  a  nos  flottes  s'il  etait  soutenu  directernent  par  les  forces 
militaires  de  I'Europe  centrale  ce  qui  aggraverait  notre  situation  perilleuse  en  nout 
enlevant  la  possibilite  de  detruire  par  mer  ce  centre  de  1' offensive  ennemie  meme  en 
sacrifiant  quelques  vaisseaux  pour  y  parvenir.  Si  ces  considerations  imposent  a  Votre 
Majeste  la  sage  mesure  de  substituer  immediatement  a  Sa  Marine  actuelle  ce  nouvel 
etat  naval,  le  senl  propre  a  donner  a  la  Grece  la  force  et  le  prestige  auxquels  elle  doit 
et  peut  pretendre  elle  ne  commande  pas  moins  imperieusement  aux  hommes  d'Etat 
de  I'Empire  Britannique  et  de  la  France  le  souci  constant  d'assurer  la  protection  des 
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int^rets  hell^niques  notamment  en  Macedoine  et  en  Crete  ainsi  que  le  maintien  du 
"statu  quo"  dans  les  Balkans  afin  de  reserrer  le  plus  possible  les  liens  d'amitie 
traditionnelle  qui  unissent  depuis  si  longtemps  la  Grece  a  ces  deux  grandes  Puissances 
Mediterannees  et  d'en  obtenir  ainsi  surement  le  concours  eventuel  on  la  neutralite  en 
temps  de  guerre. 

Tel  est  en  substance  ce  que  je  me  serais  permis  de  dire  au  Roi  d'Angleterre  en 
m'autorisant  de  I'extreme  bienveillance  de  Sa  Majeste  a  mon  egard  si  roccasion 
m'avait  ete  donnee  de  le  rencontrer. 

Vice  Amibal  FOURNIER. 

MINUTES. 

This  is  the  question  on  which  M.  Cambon  spoke  to  the  Sec[retary]  of  State.  See  Desp[atch] 
to  Sir  F.  Bertie  No.  622  of  Nov[ember]  7.(^) 

The  loan  which  would  be  required  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Greek  Navy  cannot  be 
issued  without  the  consent  of  the  International  Financial  Commission  at  Athens.  The  decisions 
are  taken  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  six  Commissioners,  but  apparently  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  case  of  the  votes  being  equally  divided.  I  am  writing  to  obtain 
information  on  this  point. 

E.  P.  M. 

In  the  great  European  struggle — if  it  comes  — for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  Power  in 
Europe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  important  for  us  to  detach  Italy  and  to  have  free  use  of  the  Greek 
harbours  but  a  reorganized  Greek  Navy  would  probably  prove  an  embarrassment  rather  than  an 
assistance. 

However  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  return  anything  but  a  favourable  answer 
— unless  there  are  strong  financial  objections — to  the  Greek  representations  when  they  come. 
On  the  contrary,  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t — or  at  any  rate  Monsieur  Clemenceau  are  strongly 
phil-Hellene — the  latter  gentleman  being  almost  Byronic  in  his  enthusiasm  for  this  abject  race 
and  a  friendly  attitude  on  our  part  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 

It  is  however  exceedingly  unlikely  that  anything  will  come  of  it,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  European  Powers  on  the  Greek  Debt  Commission  are  not  likely  to  favour  the  scheme 
and  Italy  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  will  probably  be  equally  hostile. 

When  we  are  approached  by  the  Greek  Gov[ernmen]t  we  might  consult  the  Admiralty  and 
ask  the  opinion  of  our  Commissioner. 

If  Queen  Alexandra  wishes  to  make  any  reply  to  Admiral  Fournier,  H[er]  M[ajesty]  might 
say  that  she  has  passed  on  his  letter  to  the  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  for  Foreign  Affairs  who,  she 
has  reason  to  believe  will  give  his  sympathetic  attention  to  any  communication  which  the  Greek 
Gov[ernmen]t  may  make  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[ovemment]  on  the  subject. 

L.  M. 

The  Queen  has  no  reply  to  make  to  Admiral  Fournier  but  to  the  King  of  Greece  who  gave 
her  this  paper.    I  do  not  see  that  she  need  make  any  reply  at  all  at  present. 

The  scheme  had  so  far  made  progress  in  that  Admiral  Fournier  has  been  appointed  for  three 
years  to  reorganise  the  Greek  Navy.  The  French  Govfernmenjt  fully  realise  that  the  Greeks 
are  quite  unable  to  maintain  in  an  efficient  condition  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  and  submarines,  and 
they  have  the  former  experience  of  the  Greek  Navy  which  during  the  five  years  that  it  was  under  a 
French  Admiral  was  quite  good  and  efficient,  but  six  months  after  he  had  left  was  absolutely 
useless.  What  the  French  Gov[emmen]t  want  is  to  have  the  orders  for  the  construction  of  the 
destroyers  and  the  submarines. 

As  however  it  is  our  policy  to  be  generally  friendly  to  Greece  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
oppose  these  proposals  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  a  copy  to  Sir  F.  Elliot  and 
instruct  him  to  consult  our  Comm[issione]r  on  the  Debt  as  to  whether  means  are  available  to 
carry  out  these  proposals  and  whether  the  project  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  Intern [ationa]! 
Commission. 

C.  H. 

JWe  should  at  the  same  time  inform  M.  Cambon  of  what  we  are  doing. 

[C.  H.J 

Consult  our  Commissioner  on  the  Debt  as  proposed  and  inform  M.  Cnmbon. 

E.  G. 


(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  44-5,  No.  27.] 
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No.  29. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  M.  Paul  Cambon. 

F.O.  371/264. 

37612/37274/07/19. 

Important.  Foreign  Office,  November  26,  1907. 

Sir  E.  Grey  presents  his  compliments  to  the  French  Ambassador  and,  with 
ref[erence]  to  his  conversation  with  H[is]  E[xcellency]  on  the  7th  ins[tant]{') 
resp[ecting]  the  position  of  Greece  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  possible 
reorganization  of  the  Greek  Fleet,  has  the  honour  to  state  that  H[i8]  M[ajesty's] 
Minister  at  Athens  has  been  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  British  Member  of 
the  International  Financial  Commission  and  to  consult  him  as  to  whether  means  are 
available  to  carry  out  such  proposal  and  whether  the  project  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  Commissioners. 

Should  any  definite  proposals  be  formulated,  H[is]  M[aje8ty'B]  G[overnmentJ 
would  give  them  their  favourable  consideration. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  44-5,  No.  27.] 

[JSD.  NOTE. — The  International  Financial  Commission,  consented  to  a  surtax  on  tobacco  to 
cover  a  loan  from  France  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Greek  Navy,  and  the  construction  of  ths 
Sparta  Railway.  It  was  proposed  to  invite  Admiral  Fournier  to  visit  Athens  in  March,  1908, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  lent  by  the  French  Government  to  reorganize  the  navy.  This  plan  was 
abandoned  owing  to  pressure  of  Greek  public  opinion,  and  in  December,  1908,  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  that  the  project  of  the  loan  had  consequently  failed.  The  naval  preparations  were 
therefore  frustrated,  and  with  them  the  construction  of  the  railway.  (F.O.  371/264,  41026/37274/ 
07/19;  41027/41025/07/19,  42221/87274/07/19.  F.O.  371/464,  11146/622/08/19;  13345/13345/ 
08/19;  44629/14705/08/19.)]   

[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  account  of  negotiations  relating  to  Gibraltar  in  1870  is  printed 
from  the  Private  Papers  of  Lord  Clarendon  : — 

F  0   361/1  Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  La  yard. 

Private  and  Confidential. 

My  dear  Layard,  March  15,  1870. 

I  have  not  had  the  means  of  writing  safely  to  you  or  I  should  sooner  have  answ[ere]d  your 
important  letter  of  the  19th  ult[im]o. 

General  Prim  adopted  a  most  prudent  course  as  regards  himself  and  us  in  communicating 
with  you  confidentially  rather  than  officially  upon  the  delicate  subject  of  Gibraltar,  and  for  which 
pray  request  him  to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

I  did  not  live  six  years  in  Spain  without  being  fully  alive  to  the  irritation  caused  in  the 
breast  of  every  Spaniard  by  the  foreign  occupation  of  that  Fortress,  and  I  can  with  truth  assure 
Gen[era]l  Prim  that  if  it  were  possible  at  this  moment  to  make  the  change  he  desires  we  should 
have  particular  pleasure  in  doing  so  while  he  is  in  power,  as  we  admire  the  liberal  principles 
on  which  his  Gov[ernmen]t  is  conducted  and  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  struggle  so 
gallantly  made  by  that  Gov[ernmcn]t  against  difficulties  almost  unparalleled. 

General  Prim  however  cannot  be  aware  as  I  am  of  the  obstacles  we  sh[oul]d  have  to  contend 
ag[ain]st  in  any  attempt  to  comply  with  his  request,  or  how  sensitive  and  vigilant  the  British 
Public  are  on  the  question  of  Gibraltar,  particularly  at  this  moment  when  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  with  reference  to  free  commun[icatio]n  with 
India,  not  in  any  [way]  to  weaken  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  at 
present  that  I  am  certain  Parliament  would  not  permit  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  that  discussion 
upon  it  would  inevitably  augment  difficulties  for  the  future. 

Ceuta  would  not  at  all  answer  the  purposes  for  which  we  desire  to  retain  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  and  Gen[era]l  Prim  will  know  much  better  than  myself  what  an  enormous  outlay 
would  be  required  to  place  it  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  etc.  etc.  We  are  economizing  in 
every  direction  and  the  Minister  who  proposed  such  an  expenditure  would  simply  be  met  by  a 
vote  of  censure. 

The  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  not  an  analogous  one  (^) 

I  was  of  course  obliged,  but  in  strict  confidence  to  consult  my  colleagues  upon  Gen[era]l 
Prim's  letter  but  neither  to  Ranees  or  Olozaga  or  to  any  one  else  has  it  been  or  will  it  be 
mentioned.    Pray  assure  Gen  [era]  1  Prim  of  this. 

Y[ou]rs  sincerely, 

CLARENDON. 

(')  [The  argument,  on  this  subject  is  omitted  as  of  no  special  interest.] 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

PORTUGAL  AND  THE  BRITISH  ALLIANCE, 

1904—11. 

[ED.  .VOTE.— The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  centre  round  three  points 
during  these  years.  First,  the  Arbitration  Agreement  and  subsequent  suggestions  for  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  the  Alliance;  next,  the  traditional  British  solicitude  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  Portuguese  Royal  Family  during  periods  of  disturbance;  and,  last,  the  anxiety  of  the  two 
Governments  with  regard  to  the  supposed  attempt  of  a  Foreign  Power  {i.e.  Germany)  to  secure  a 
harbour  in  one  of  the  Portuguese  Colonies.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  in  practice  to  separate 
these  matters,  but  the  above  may  serve  to  indicate  the  principle  followed  in  selecting  the  papers. 
After  October  1910  the  question  of  recognising  the  revolutionary  government  complicated  the  story. 

An  Arbitration  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  was  signed  at  Windsor,  on 
November  16,  1904,  during  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  Text  is  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  97, 
pp.  68-9.    The  preamble  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Being  moreover  desirous  of  confirming,  by  a  further  solemn  Agreement,  the  friendship  and 
alliance  which  have  happily  subsisted  for  so  long  a  period  between  them,  and  the  two  nations 
which  they  represent,  and  of  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  mutual  relations  everything 
which  might  tend  to  impair  or  weaken  that  friendship  and  alliance,  .     .  ." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  "  Treaty  of  Windsor  "  has  been  inaccurately  applied 
to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  secret  Declaration  of  October  14,  1S99  and  that  the  term  gave  rise  to 
misapprehension  in  Germany.  This  was  pointed  out  in  an  Ed.  Note  in  Gooch  d  Temperley, 
Vol.  I,  p.  99.  But  the  Editors  were  not  then  aware  that  incorrect  references  to  the  Declaration 
have  been  made  by  British  diplomats,  (cp.  infra,  p.  54,  No.  34,  mm.  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  and 
notes  (^)  and  (^),  also  p.  53,  Ed.  note,  and  note  (^).)  As  will  be  seen,  there  is  an  evident 
confusion  between  the  Declaration  made  in  London  in  1899,  and  the  Arbitration  Agreement 
signed  in  1904,  the  latter  of  which  was  properly  the  Treaty  of  Windsor.  Apparently  the  effects 
of  this  confusion  could  not  be  corrected.  Probably  for  this  reason  German  diplomats  were  misled 
and  have  naturally  been  followed  by  historians.  For  a  discussion  of  Prince  von  Billow's  possible 
knowledge  of  the  Declaration  v.  Berliner  Monatshefte  fiir  internationale  Aufkldrung,  February 
1931,  pp.  183-6. 

An  interesting  conversation  in  which  the  Marquis  de  Several  described  his  views  on  the 
Anglo-German  Convention  of  1898  is  reported  in  a  despatch  of  April  2,  1912,  by  the  French 
Charrie  d'Affaires  at  London,  v.  D.D.F.,  3""  Ser.,  Ill,  pp.  296-8,  No.  291.  This  account  does 
not  agree  altogether  with  the  record  given  in  Gooch  £  Temperley ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  44-87,  passim, 
but  it  gives  some  important  points  bearing  upon  Anglo-Portuguese  relations.] 


No.  30. 

Sir  M.  de  Bunsen  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
F.O.  Portugal  1423. 

(No.  28.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  April  1,  1905. 

My  Lord,  E.  April  10,  1905. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  report  to  Your  Lordship  in  a  separate  despatch  the 
various  incidents  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  Lisbon. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  was  received  with  the  considerable  pomp  and  splendour 
which  this  Court  and  Government  display  on  State  occasions  of  the  first  importance. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  render  due  honour  to  His  exalted  station,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  His  Imperial  Majesty  during  His  stay  here, 
have  assured  me  that  he  expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with  His  visit. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  His  Imperial  Majesty's  presence  in 
Lisbon  evoked  much  popular  enthusiasm.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  remarked  by  all 
who  had  witnessed  the  heartfelt  acclamations  which  greeted  Queen  Alexandra's  every 
appearance  in  public,  that  the  Portuguese  people  had  resumed  their  habitual  impassivity 
by  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  among  them.  Every  outward  sign  of  welcome 
was  shown,  but  there  was  little  if  any  spontaneous  applause. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  delivered  three  speeches  during  His  stay,  the  first,  in 
German,  in  reply  to  a  French  speech  by  the  King  of  Portugal  at  the  State  Banquet  at 
the  Ajuda  Palace;  the  second,  in  French,  at  the  reception  given  by  the  Geographical 
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Society;  and  the  third,  in  French,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Lisbon 
Municipal  Council.  Only  the  second  contained  passages  going  beyond  the  usual 
complimentary  phrases.  As  it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  comment,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  enclose  a  report  of  it  as  published  in  the  Press.  (')  The  Emperor  begins,  in 
this  speech,  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  learned 
Body  which  keeps  alive  the  old  traditions  handed  down  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
and  the  other  great  Portuguese  explorers.  His  satisfaction  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection 
that  Germany  and  Portugal  have  become  excellent  neighbours  on  both  sides  of  the 
African  Continent.  His  Imperial  Majesty  is  convinced  that  both  nations  will  succeed  in 
maintaining  peace  and  order  within  their  respective  Colonies,  and  he  adds  that  "  if  ever 
the  exigencies  of  our  neighbourhood,  of  commerce,  and  of  our  general  relations  to 
each  other  should  require  a  new  understanding  ('  une  entente  ulterieure  '),  you  may 
rest  assured  that  you  will  find  me  instigated  by  the  best  intentions  and  by  a  frame 
of  mind  which  will  contrive  to  conciliate  all  the  interests  involved."  In  conclusion 
His  Imperial  Majesty  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  that  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
other  Continents  might  continue  to  advance  in  the  path  of  civilization  till  they  reached 
the  degree  of  prosperity  attained  by  the  mother  country. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  precise  contingency  which  would 
require,  in  the  Emperor's  mind,  a  readjustment  of  the  present  relations  between  the 
African  Colonies  of  Portugal  and  the  adjoining  German  possessions.  But  it  is  natural 
that  many  Portuguese  should  see  in  His  Imperial  Majesty's  words  an  allusion  to  the 
failure  of  this  Government  to  keep  in  check  the  serious  native  rising  in  South  Eastern 
Angola,  and  to  the  situation  which  might  arise  in  the  event  of  the  native  insurgents 
in  Damaraland  taking  refuge  across  the  Portuguese  boundary.  If  this  happened, 
would  the  Portuguese  Colonial  Authorities  be  able  to  exercise  any  effective  control 
over  the  refugees,  or  would  it  not  rather  become  necessary  to  submit  to  the  German 
forces  pursuing  their  enemy  into  Portuguese  territory  and  taking  over  the  task  of 
restoring  order  there  and  if  so,  is  it  likely  that  Germany  would  retire  from  such 
a  position  without  claiming  a  rectification  of  frontier  unfavourable  to  Portugal? 
Whatever  justification  there  may  be  for  reflections  such  as  these,  the  speech  is  held 
here  to  show  that  the  German  Emperor  does  not  regard  the  existing  frontier  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  countries  in  Africa  as  necessarily  permanent. 

Admiral  Amaral,  President  of  the  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  confided  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  the  members  of  that  society  had  not 
failed  to  note  the  difference  of  tone  between  the  Emperor's  speech  and  that  delivered 
in  the  same  precincts  two  years  ago  by  King  Edward.  The  latter  had  afforded  much 
encouragement  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  whereas  the  more  recent  speech  had  left  its 
hearers  in  doubt  as  to  the  friendly  sentiments  of  the  sovereign  who  delivered  it. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  apprehensions  which  have  been  caused 
in  some  quarters  by  the  Emperor's  speech  are  not  shared  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. Senhor  Villa^a,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  informs  me  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  conversation  at  dinner  at  the  German  Legation,  His  Imperial  Majesty  asserted 
emphatically  his  determination  that  German  South  Africa  should  remain  a  good 
neighbour  to  the  Colony  of  Angola.  The  Emperor  had  no  other  conversation  with 
Senhor  Villa^a  or  with  any  of  the  Portuguese  Ministers,  except  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  Senhor  Villa^a  assures  me  that,  during  the  entire  visit.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
confined  himself  to  expressions  of  goodwill  and  avoided  putting  forward  any  demands 
whatever  of  a  political  nature.  The  Madeira  concession  was  not  once  alluded  to. 
Senhor  Villa9a,  who  has  seen  King  Charles  since  the  Emperor's  departure,  does  not 
think  that  the  Emperor  can  have  departed  from  this  attitude  in  speaking  with  His 
Majesty.  His  Excellency  is  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  visit  has 
passed  off. 

I  have.  &c. 

M.  DE  BUNSEN. 

(•)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  only  relevant  extract  is  quoted  in  the  above  despatch.] 
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No.  81. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Gre.ij, 
[By  Bag.] 

F.O.  371/llG. 
9390/4598/0G/3G. 

(No.  21.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  March  10,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  March  19,  1906. 

I  called  upon  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  this  afternoon,  and,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  reports  were  once 
more  current  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  certain  foreign  Powers  attempting  to 
obtain  a  coaling  station,  or  special  privileges  or  facilities  for  coaling,'  at  one  of  the 
Portuguese  Atlantic  ports.  On  this  occasion  the  particular  place  indicated  was 
Horta  in  the  Azores.  I  had  not  been  directed  to  make  any  representation  on  the 
subject,  as  His  Majesty's  Government  did  not  attach  undue  weight  to  these  rumours, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  friendly  step  on  my  part  to  inform  His  Excellency  of 
their  existence.  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  able  to  state  that  they  were  quite  unfounded, 
and  I  hoped  that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  suggested  would  be  notified  to  His  Majesty's 
Government.  Senhor  Villa^a  replied  that  when  he  was  in  London,  in  attendance 
upon  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  had  learnt  from  Lord  Lansdowne  the  great  importance 
with  which  His  Majesty's  Government  viewed  this  matter,  and  on  his  return  to 
Lisbon  he  had  communicated  with  the  President  of  the  Council  and  with  his  other 
colleagues  most  directly  concerned.  The  Portuguese  Government  were  carefully 
watching  the  question,  and  precise  instructions  had  been  given  to  their  colonial 
authorities.  No  concession  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  intention  whatever  of 
granting  to  a  foreign  Power  either  a  coaling  station  or  any  special  privileges.  If  an 
attempt  were  made  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Azores,  or  elsewhere.  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  certainly  be  informed. 

I  thanked  Senhor  Villa§a  and  told  him  I  would  report  what  he  had  said. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


No.  32. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/116. 

1172/4598/06/36. 

(No.  27.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  April  1,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  April  6,  1906. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  I  read  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  yesterday  the  paragraph  in  my  despatch  No.  21  of  the 
10th  ultimo, (*)  where  I  report  the  statement  made  by  his  predecessor  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  were  fully  aware  of  the  importance  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  attached  to  the  question  of  any  foreign  Power  obtaining  a  coaling 
station  or  special  coaling  facilities  at  one  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic  ports,  that 
no  concession  had  been  given  nor  was  there  any  intention  of  granting  one  and  that 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Azores,  or  elsewhere,  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  certainly  be  informed. 

Senhor  de  Xima  confirmed  without  hesitation  the  assurances  given  by  Senhor 
Villa^a. 

I  have,  &c, 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

0)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  33. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/llG. 
23170/21531/06/36. 

(No.  50.)    Very  Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  June  28,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  July  9,  1906. 

I  received  a  visit  yesterday  afternoon  from  Senhor  Joao  Franco,  the  President 
of  the  Council.  He  dwelt  at  some  length,  and,  if  possible,  in  more  emphatic  terms 
than  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  the  friendly  sentiments  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  entertain  towards  England,  and  their  sense  of  the  importance  to 
Portugal  of  maintaining  the  good  relations  which  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
He  took  no  special  credit  to  the  Government  for  this,  as  they  only  represented, 
while  fully  sharing,  the  feeling  which  animated  the  whole  Portuguese  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  position  held  by  Portugal,  Senhor  Joao  Franco  said  that 
the  country  was  poor  and  could  not  afford  any  extensive  naval  armament.  But  the 
Government  were  seriously  contemplating  a  reorganisation  of  the  army,  plans  for 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  King,  and  the  result  would  be  a  military  force, 
composed  of  good  material,  efficient  and  numerically  strong  enough  to  make 
Portugal  a  valuable  ally  to  Great  Britain  in  eventualities  which  might  possibly  arise. 

In  answer  to  remarks  of  mine  respecting  the  development  of  various  commercial 
interests,  His  Excellency  said  that  happily  the  time  was  gone  by  when  proposals 
to  open  up  this  country  and  its  colonies  were  viewed  with  suspicion.  At  present  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Government,  warmly  supported  by  public  opinion,  to  welcome 
and  encourage  the  introduction  of  British  capital  and  enterprise. 

Senhor  Joao  Franco  spoke  very  earnestly  throughout  our  interview,  and, 
considering  his  high  character  and  reputation,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 
consistent  in  maintaining  the  views  to  which  he  gave  expression. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  despatch  was  originally  drafted  in  June  1906  after  the  receipt 
-)f  the  comments  of  the  Director  of  Military  Operations  upon  Sir  F.  Villiers'  despatch  No.  42  of 
May  27  (cp.  infra,  p.  53,  No.  34,  note  (V)  ).  The  draft  was  amended  at  the  beginning  of  July 
as  the  result  of  criticisms  whose  natui^e  is  indicated  in  the  following  note  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

"  Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  last  paragraph  of  our  draft  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
be  construed  to  commit  us  to  defend  Lisbon  and  Oporto  under  all  circumstances,  while  all 
we  are  bound  to  defend  is  conquests  and  colonies. 

The  meaning  of  the  treaty  clearly  is  that  we  refuse  to  let  any  other  Powers  take  away  any 
Portuguese  conquests  or  colonies;  not  that  we  engage  in  war  because  Portugal  does.  If  she 
was  involved  in  war  we  might  remain  neutral,  so  long  as  her  enemy  did  not  touch  her 
conquests  or  colonies. 

I  have  -now  suggested  a  new  tail  to  our  draft,  which  might  be  printed  and  circulated 
instead  of  the  original  one.  It  can  then  be  discussed  again  at  the  C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial] 
D[efence] . " 

The  original  draft  ended  with  the  following  paragraph,  which  came  immediately  after 
"  rendered  by  this  country  to  Portugal  "  which  then  ended  the  last  but  one  paragraph.  The  last 
four  lines  of  the  revised  draft  "  though  in  the  event  ....  sea  "  were  substituted  for  it: — 

"  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[emmen]t  are  of  opinion  that  the  naval  supremacy  of  this  country 
constitutes  in  itself  a  sufficient  protection  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto  against  any  attack  by  sea, 
and,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  security  and  independence  of  Portugal  are 
concerned,  they  are  disposed  to  regard  the  question  of  the  land  defences  of  that  country  as 
of  greater  importance  than  those  on  the  coast." 

The  revised  draft  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  whose  approval  was 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  OflSce  on  February  22,  1907.] 
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No.  34. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/116. 
21168/19192/06/36. 
(No.  11.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  27,  1907. 

I  received  in  due  course,  and  have  carefully  considered  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Advisers  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  your  despatch 
No.  42  of  the  27th  May  last(')  inclosing  a  report  of  a  conversation  between  Colonel 
Lowther  and  Colonel  Bocage,  President  of  the  Portuguese  Fortification  Commission, 
with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  fortification  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  their  engagements 
towards  Portugal,  and  they  recognize  that  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  concluded  between  the  two  countries  remain  in  full  force,  together 
with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  defend  and  protect 
all  conquests  or  Colonies  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 

They  hold,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  entering  at  the  present 
juncture  upon  discussions,  whether  ofl&cial  or  informal,-  with  the  Portuguese 
Gov[ernmen]t  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  that  might  in  certain 
circumstances  be  rendered  by  this  country  to  Portugal,  though  in  the  event  of 
Portugal  and  Great  Britain  being  engaged  together  in  war  against  one  or  more 
Powers  H[i8]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  consider  that  their  fleet  would  be  a 
Bufl&cient  protection  against  any  sustained  attack  on  Portugal  by  sea. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY. 


MINUTES. 

I  regret  that  the  existence  of  the  above  correspondence  has  not  been  brought  to  my  notice 
until  now  {^) 

The  Admiralty,  in  their  letter  of  March  1,  1905,  clearly  indicate  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  British  interests,  the  important  portion  of  the  defences  of  Lisbon  is  that  to  landward,  it 
being  assumed  that  if  Portugal  were  involved  in  a^y  war  against  a  maritime  State,  England 
would  by  her  fleets  prevent  any  attack  on  Lisbon  by  sea,  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
embodied  in  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance. 

Ck)lonel  Bocage's  request  for  information  went  however  farther  than  this.  He  wants  to  make 
his  plans  for  defence  not  only  of  Lisbon  but  also  of  Oporto  depend  on  whether  England  will  send 
troops  to  aid  in  such  defence,  and  if  so,  how  many. 

The  D[irector  of]  M[ilitary]  0[perations]  rightly  points  out  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  in  the  first  instance  depend  on  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  circumstances  in  which, 
England  is  prepared  to  render  assistance  to  Portugal.  This  is  a  political  question.  That  we  are 
bound,  by  our  treaty  engagements,  to  defend  Portugal  against  external  aggression,  has  been 
distinctly  recognised.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  some  confidential  communications  passed 
on  this  subject  with  the  Portuguese  government  on  the  occasion  of  King  Edward's  first  visit 
to  Lisbon  after  his  accession.  But  if  so,  it  is  one  of  the  embarrassing  cases,  where  no  official 
records  have  been  kept  for  the  use  of  this  office.    However  that  may  be,  it  may,  I  think,  be 


(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  reference  is  to  a  discussion  on  May  24  between  these  two  officers 
as  to  the  details  of  fortifications,  &c.  It  involved  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  the  treaty 
obligations  of  their  respective  countries.  As  regards  the  latter,  both  officers  appeared  to  be  in 
some  doubt  through  lack  of  information.  This  explains  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement  of  oui 
engagements  in  the  present  despatch.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  private  letter  from 
Sir  F.  Villiers  to 'Sir  E.  Barrington  of  March  22  (F.O.  371/116,  21168/19192/06/36)  shews  that 
he  considered  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  "  for  my  information  and  guidance  in  case  the  matter 
of  military  co-operation  with  Portugal  should  be  more  formally  raised,  and  that  for  the  present 
at  least,  no  communication  to  the  Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  is  required."] 

(^)  [The  correspondence  to  which  reference  is  here  made  took  place  in  1904-5  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
reproduce  it  as  its.tenour  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  above  minute.] 
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taken  for  granted  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  are  fully  minded  to  hold  to  the 
engagements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal. (') 

On  the  other  hand  the  country  has  never  recently  been  inclined  to  fetter  itself  by  laying 
down  in  advance  what  particular  action  it  would  take  in  ease  of  an  attack  on  Portugal.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  do  so.  An  attack  might  come  from  several  sides,  from  Germany,  from  France, 
from  Spain,  from  America,  or  a  combination  of  some  of  these  States.  In  each  of  such  emergencies, 
action  would  depend  on  circumstances  which  cannot  at  present  be  exactly  foreseen.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  conclude  military  and  naval  conventions  with  Portugal  for  the  joint  employment  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  countries,  the  difficulty  of  providing  against  every  emergency  would  have  to  be 
met.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  at  present  any  such  necessity,  no  attack  on  Portugal 
being  at  all  likely,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  general  understanding  that  Portugal  can 
count  upon  England's  assistance  is  probably  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 

When  the  general  question  was  discussed  officially  with  the  Portuguese  government  in  1873, 
the  occasion  was  a  threatening  "  coup  "  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  republicans.  On  that  occasion, 
Lord  Granville  expressly  instructed  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon  to  "  make  it  clear  that 
H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  reserve  for  themselves  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  any  appeal  is  made  to  them  by  Portugal  for  succour."    (To  Sir  C.  Murray,  Feb.  27,  1873. )(^) 

For  the  present,  the  question  has  only  been  raised  in  a  very  informal  vvay,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  Portuguese  government  intending  to  press  us  in  the  matter.  In  these 
circumstances  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  reserve,  and  say  as  little  as 
possible, — nothing,  for  choice.  If  and  when  the  Portuguese  gov[ernment]  approach  us  officially, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  whether  we  should  make  any  statement  of  policy  involving 
particulars. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  and  the  question  of  policy  is  allowed  to  remain  vague,  we  cannot 
of  course  expect  much  further  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  from  the  military  or 
naval  advisers,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  lay  a  memorandum  on  the  subject 
before  the  Defence  Committee,  for  the  present. 

E.  A.  C. 

June  23  [1906]. 

The  papers  sh[oul]d  be  sent  to  Lisbon,  but  we  cannot  answer  Col[onel]  Bocage's  question, 
and  I  see  ho  advantage  in  discussing  at  present  the  form  which  our  assistance  to  Portugal 
would  take  (and  which  we  are  certainly  pledged  to  give)  under  circumstances  which  have  not 
arisen. 

E.  B. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  alliance  with  Portugal  which  was  reaffirmed  by  our 
Convention  of  Oct[ober]  14,  1899, (*)  of  which  I  annex  a  copy,  together  with  the  obligation  "  to 
defend  and  protect  all  conquests  or  Colonies  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal."  As  I 
accompanied  the  King  on  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon  after  his  accession  in  1903  I  am  able  to  state 
that  no  con[fidentia]l  communications  passed  on  that  occasion  with  the  Portuguese  Govfernmenjt 
on  this  or  any  other  question. 

There  could  be  no  advantage  in  discussing  at  present  the  assistance  which  we  could  render 
to  Portugal  if  she  was  attacked,  and  as  we  have  now  adopted  the  views  of  the  "  blue-water  '' 
school,  the  defences  which  the  Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  should  according  to  our  views  consider 
t:e  the  land  defences  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  or  rather  of  the  Portuguese-Spanish  frontier  since 
Portugal  "an  only  be  attacked  by  land  through  Spain. 

C.  H. 

I  agree  we  cannot  be  more  definite. 

E.  G. 

Draft  reply  to  Sir  F.  Villiers  prepared  and  submitted  to  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

E.  A.  C. 

Despatch  approved  and  sent  off  Feb[ruarv]  27/07.  Send  copy  of  it  to  Dfirector  ofl 
M[ilitary]  0[perations]. 

E.  A.  C. 
M[ar]ch  2. 

(3)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  E.  Barrington  :  "  We  have  certainly  in  quite  recent  years 
reasserted  our  intention  to  maintain  our  ancient  Treaties  with  Portugal  and  I  think  this  has  "been 
stated  in  Parl[iamen]t.  E.  B."  For  the  whole  question  of  the  British  recognition  of  their 
obligations  to  Portugal,  v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  I,  pp.  88-97,  Nos.  113-20,  and  especially 
pp.  94-5,  Ed.  note.]  '  f  .. 

(*)  [Text  in  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  I,  pp.  51-2,  No.  69,  end] 

(*)  [Text  in  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  I.  pp.  9a-4,  No.  118.  It  was  a  declaration  not  a 
convention.    There  is  no  copy  attached  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge's  minute.] 
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No.  35. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/315. 
16440/16440/07/36. 

(No.  29.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  May  8,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  May  21,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  attended  this  afternoon  the  first  reception  of 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  by  Senhor  Monteiro,  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  Excellency  expressed  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  Great  Britain  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  good  relations  which  exist  between  the  two 
countries. 

I  mentioned  to  Senhor  Monteiro  that  since  I  had  been  here  rumours  had  more 
than  once  been  current  with  regard  to  attempts  by  certain  foreign  Powers  to  obtain 
coaling  stations,  or  a  footing  of  some  kind,  at  one  or  other  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic 
ports.  I  had  spoken  on  the  matter  to  his  predecessors  and  had  received  from  them 
assurances,  which  I  hoped  he  would  renew,  that  there  was  not  the  least  intention  of 
granting  any  such  concession  and  that  if  proposals  of  this  nature  were  made  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  informed.  His  Excellency  replied  by  stating  with 
emphasis  that  no  change  whatever  had  occurred  in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
Portuguese  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


No.  36. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/315. 
16442/16442/07/36. 

(No.  31.)    Very  Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  May  11,  1907. 

Sir,  "  R.  May  21,  1907. 

Senhor  de  Magalhaes,  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  paid  me  a  long  visit 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  alluded  to  the  Madeira 
question (M  and  told  me  that  during  the  discussions  which  took  place  last  year  the 
German  Minister,  Count  Tattenbach,  had  made  a  suggestion,  not  amounting,  I  under- 
stood, to  a  formal  proposal,  that  if  Prince  Hohenlohe's  concession  were  cancelled 
German  interests  should  receive  an  equivalent — a  railway  concession  for  instance,  or 
some  advantage  in  the  shape  of  a  coaling  station.  Senhor  Magalhaes  had  answered 
that  the  island  was  too  small  for  the  first  alternative  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  With  regard  to  a  coaling  station  he  had  spoken  to  Count  Tattenbach 
with  great  candour.  In  the  first  place  if  war  broke  out  the  British  would  probably 
have  the  naval  predominance,  in  which  case  the  German  coal  would  be  seized  by  His 
Majesty's  ships.  The  situation  might  possibly  be  reversed  and  any  British  coal  at 
Madeira  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  to  whom  it  would  no  doubt  be 
useful.  It  was  unnecessary,  however,  to  enter  into  such  speculations.  There  was  a 
more  immediate  and  more  important  side  to  the  question.  Portugal  had  no  desire 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  would  give  umbrage  to  any  friendly  Power,  least  of  all  to 
Great  Britain  C) 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

(')  [v.    infra,   p.    65,   No.  52.] 

(^)  [The  remainder  of  this  despatch  deals  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese  dispute  in  1890  which 
Senhor  de  Magalhaes  thus  described,  "'  the  Portuguese,  at  German  instigation,  had  become 
embroiled  with  the  English  in  South  Africa."  This  is  omitted  as  it  dees  not  bear  on  the 
actual  discussion.] 
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No.  37. 


Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


F.O.  371/315. 

16443/16443/07/36. 
(No.  32.)  Confidential. 
Sir,  • 


Lisbon,  D.  May  11,  1907. 
R.  May  21,  1907. 


1.  I  have  the  honour  to  report,  with  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  31,  Very 
Confidential,  of  to-day, that  Senhor  Magalhaes,  whom  I  met  again  this  afternoon, 
informed  me  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  close  friendship  with  Great  Britain, 
he  had  intended  while  in  office  to  propose  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance  and  an  agreement  providing  in  certain  eventualities  for  military  co-operation. 
His  work  at  the  Ministry  and  in  the  Cortes  had,  however,  been  too  incessant  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  intention.  As  Senhor  Magalhaes  is  no  longer  a 
Member  of  the  Government  I  merely  replied  that  I  quite  realized  how  arduous  his 
labours  had  been. 

2.  The  desire  to  conclude  some  such  arrangement  has  received  an  impulse,  or 
may  even  have  originated,  from  the  reports  relative  to  the  King's  visit  to  Carthagena 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  perhaps  the  President  of 
the  Council,  may  make  proposals  of  the  kind  indicated. 

3.  With  regard  to  a  military  agreement  I  am  acquainted  with  the  views  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  and,  if  the  communication  is  made  to  me,  I  could  answer  in  the 
terms  of  your  despatch  No.  11  Confidential  of  February  27,(-)  that  they  hold  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  entering  at  the  present  junction  [sic]  upon  discussions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  might  in  certain  cases  be  rendered  by  England 
to  Portugal,  though  in  the  event  of  the  two  nations  being  engaged  together  in  war 
against  one  or  more  Powers  His  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  their  fleet 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  any  sustained  attack  on  Portugal  by  sea.  But 
I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  inclined  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  some  agreement  of  a  general  character  which,  to  use  Senhor 
Magalhaes  'expression,  would  reaffirm' the  alliance.  If  not,  it  would  be  preferable  that 
the  proposals  should  not  be  made.  The  Portuguese  are  extremely  sensitive  on  the 
matter  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  offence  if  no  response  were  made  to  their 
advances.  I  could  probably  find  some  opportunity  of  intimating  that  in  the  opinion 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  there  is  no  need  to  confirm  the  alliance  which  exists  and 
indeed  that  any  proposal  to  that  effect  would  rather  imply  what  is  contrary  to  fact 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  close  and  friendly 
character. 


Sir  F.  Villiers  despatch  deals  with  2  points  : — 

(a)  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance, 

(b)  an  agreement  to  provide  for  military  cooperation  in  certain  circumstances. 

As  regards  (b)  Sir  F.  Villiers  was  informed  in  Feb[ruary]  last  (21168/07)(2)  of  the  views  of 
H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  and  might  be  authorized,  if  pressed,  to  reply  as  he  proposes 
in  para[graph]  3. 

With  reference  to  (a)  Sir  F.  Villiers  considers  it  possible  that  some  proposals  may  be  mtule 
by  the  new  M[inister  for]  F foreign]  A[£Fairs],  though  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  King's  recent  visit 
to  Carthagena  could  reasonably  give  rise  to  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  new 
Foreign  Minister  wants  to  show  what  he  can  do. 

Nothing  has  occurred  recently  to  render  necessary  any  reaffirmation  of  the  alliance  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  of  the  duties  of  which  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 


T  have.  &c. 


F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


MINUTES. 


(')  {v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  53,  No.  34.] 
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aro  fully  conscious.  Such  a  reaffirmation  could  hardly  fail  to  give  rise  to  the  feeling  that  some 
doubt  had  been  expressed  about  it  by  one  or  other  of  the  Parties. 

?  Instruct  Sir  F.  Villiers  if  he  finds  a  suitable  opportunity  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the 
M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[fFaires]  in  the  sense  of  the  last  sentence  of  his  despatch.  He  might 
perhaps  in  some  way  make  it  plain  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  fully  recognise  the 
alliance  with  Portugal. 

G.  S.  S. 

He  sh[oul]d  speak  as  he  proposes. 

E.  A.  C. 

Mav  21. 

E.  b"; 

If  the  question  of  the  re-affirmation  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance  is  raised,  Sir  F.  Villiers 
can  reply  in  the  sense  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Sir  E.  Grey's  desp[atch]  No.  11  of 
Feb[ruary]  27.  (^)  The  words  used  are  in  themselves  a  re-affirmatioa  of  the  binding  force  of  the 
treaties  and  of  our  responsibilities. 

C.  H. 

I  think  that  the  Portuguese  suppose  us  to  have  been  negotiating  some  naval  or  military 
convention  with  Spain.  Sir  F.  Villiers  might  re-assure  them  on  this  point  and  say  that  though 
in  recent  years  we  have  acted  with  Spain  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  region  in  which 
Spain  Portugal  and  ourselves  are  particularly  interested  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so, 
wp  are  not  likely  to  have  with  Spain  an  agreement  so  explicit  in  its  terms  as  the  secret 
treaty  with  Portugal  which  already  exists;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  Treaty  of  1642 
was  re-affirmed  in  1899  there  does  not  seem  any  occasion  to  do  it  again.  Sir  F.  Villiers  might 
also  point  out  the  language  which  he  had  already  been  empowered  to  use  by  the  second  paragraph 
of  my  despatch  referred  to. 

E.  G. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  53,  No.  34.] 


No.  38. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/315. 
16440/16440/07/36. 
(No.  30.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  25,  1907. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  29  Confidential,  of  May  8th  last,(^)  in  which 
you  report  your  conversation  with  Senor  Monteiro  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  reception 
of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  I  have  to  request  you  to  convey  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  the  thanks  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  for  his  cordial  expressions  of 
friendship. 

You  should  add  that  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  G[overnment]  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  maintain  their  attitude  with  regard  to  Concessions  to 
Foreign  Powers  for  Coaling  stations  at  Portuguese  Atlantic  Ports. (^) 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(M  [v.  supra,  p.  55,  No.  85.] 
(^)  [v.  supra,  p.  51,  No.  31.] 


No.  39. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/815. 

16443/16443/07/36. 
(No.  32.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  29,  1907. 

I  have  received  and  carefully  considered  your  despatch  No.  32  of  the 
11th  inst[ant](\)  on  the  subject  of  Anglo-Portuguese  relations  in  which  you  state  that 

(1)  [v.  supra,  p.  56,  No.  37.] 
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you  consider  it  not  unlikely  that  the  new  Min[i8ter]  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  President 
of  the  Council,  may  make  proposals  with  regard  either  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  alliance,  or  to  a  joint  agreement  providing  for  military  co-operation  in 
certain  circumstances. 

In  the  latter  event,  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  views  of  H[i3] 
M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t,  and  should  this  question  be  raised  by  the  Portuguese 
Gov[ernmen]t  you  might  reply  in  the  sense  of  the  last  para[graph]  of  my  desp[atch] 
No.  11  of  February  27th  last.(^) 

As  regards  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance  it  appears  to  me 
that  any  doubts  which  the  Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  may  feel  on  this  account  may 
not  improbably  be  due  to  some  idea  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  been 
negotiating  some  naval  or  military  convention  with  the  Spanish  Gov[ernmen]t. 

You  are  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  reassure  the  Port[u]g[ue]se  Gov[ernmen]t 
as  to  this,  and  to  say  that  altho[ugh]  during  recent  years  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ern- 
men]t  have  acted,  and  expect  to  continue  to  act,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
Gov[ernmen]t  for  the  preserv'ation  of  the  status  quo  in  those  regions  in  which  Great 
Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal  have  special  interests,  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 
have  not  contemplated  an  agreement  with  Spain  of  so  explicit  a  character  as  the  Treaty 
which  already  unites  this  country  to  Portugal.  You  should  add  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Treaty  of  1642  was  reaffirmed  so  recently  as  1899  fand  ]904](^)  there 
seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  reaffirming  it  again  now  for  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ern- 
men]t  recognize  its  force  and  obligations. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  53,  No.  34.] 

(^)  [v.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  of  June  17,  quoted  in  Ed.  note  immediately  following.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  private  correspondence  arose  in  connection  with  the  above 
despatch  : — 

F.O.  371/315. 
16443/16443/07/36. 

Private.  British  Legation, 

My  dear  Eric,  Lisbon,  June  12,  1907. 

In  your  despatch  JSo.  32  Conf[idential]  of  May  29  you  speak  of  the  Treaty  with  Portugal 
having  been  re-affirmed  in  1899.  Should  not  the  reference  be  to  the  Agreement  signed  at  Windsor 
on  the  16th  of  November  1904? 

^,  F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

The  omission  was  a  slip  ana  can  easily  be  rectified. (') 

E.  B. 

o-  C.  H. 

Sir  E.  Barrington, 

With  ref[erencel  to  Sir  F.  Villiers'  letter  of  June  12,  I  annex  a  copv  of  the  "  Arbitration  " 
Agreement  with  Portugual  of  Nov[ember]  16,  1904,  of  which  para  [graph]  3  of  the  Preamble  refers 
to  the  ancient  alhance  and  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. (2) 
June  17,  1  „  _ 

4.30  P.M.  /  ^  Tel[egram]  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

'•  Your  letter  to  Barrington  of  June  12.  In  last  sentence  of  my  despfatchl  No  32  plea«e 
insert  after  '  1899  '  words  '  and  1904.'  i-l       j  t- 

G.  S.  S. 
June  17. 
E.  B.] 

(')  [This  is  rather  obscure.  The  Declaration  of  1899  was  made  in  London  and  reaffirmed  the 
old  Treaties.  The  Arbitration  Agreement  of  1904  was  signed  at  Windsor  and  might  properly  be 
called  the  Treaty  of  Windsor.  This,  however,  does  not  whollv  explain  the  legend  of  a  Treatv  of 
Windsor  in  1899.  An  examination  of  the  Agreement  of  1904  and  the  Declaration  of  1899  (v.  Gooch 
d  Tempcrlcxj,  Vol.  I,  pp.  93-5,  No.  118)  shows  that  a  slip  is  admitted  above  where  in  fact  th-re 
was  no  slip.] 

(*)  [v.  supra,  p.  49.  Ed.  note,  and  infra,  p.  68,  Ed.  note.] 
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No.  40. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edvcard  Grey, 

F.O.  371/815. 
19919/16448/07/36. 

(No.  41.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  June  11,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  June  17,  1907. 

During  a  visit  which  I  paid  yesterday  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  A'Sairs  our 
conversation  turned  upon  the  sensational  reports  which  have  been  current  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  and  also  upon  the  fear  which  continues 
to  find  expression  that  some  arrangement  constituting  a  possible  danger  to  Portugal 
has  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  acting  on  the  authority  granted  in  your  despatch  No.  32 
Confidential  of  May  29th  (i6443)(')to  inform  His  Excellency  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  negotiated  a  naval  or  military  Convention  with  the  Spanish  Government. 
They  had  acted  during  the  recent  years  and  expected  to  continue  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  those  regions 
where  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  special  interests,  but  they  had  not 
contemplated  an  agreement  with  Spain  of  so  explicit  a  character  as  the  Treaty 
which  already  unites  Great  Britain  to  Portugal  and  which,  having  been  so  recently 
reaffirmed,  fully  meets  all  present  requirements. 

Senhor  Monteiro  thanked  me  for  this  communication  which  he  would  at  once 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  assured  me,  however,  that  the 
rumours  in  circulation  made  no  impression  whatever  upon  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. They  trusted  absolutely  to  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  who,  they  felt  convinced,  would  take  no  action  involving  danger  or 
detriment  to  Portuguese  interests. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

(')  [«.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  41. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/509. 

3608/8603/08/36.  Lisbon,  D.  February  1,  1908,  8-35  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)    Secret.  R.  February  2,  1908,  7-30  a.m. 

The  Marquis  de  Soveral  has  brought  me  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
There  is  danger  of  serious  disturbances  following  the  terrible  event  of  this 
afternoon, (^)  and  Prime  Minister  thinks  and  Marquis  of  Soveral  agrees  that  some 
of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  ships  should  be  at  LagOs  or  somewhere  at  hand  with 
instructions  to  come  here  on  receipt  of  a  message  from  me. 

I  shall  see  Marquis  of  Soveral  to-morrow  and  will  telegraph  again. 

(')  [On  February  1,  1908,  King  Carlos  I  and  his  eldest  son — the  Crown  Prince — were 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Manoel,  who 
reigned  until  1910,  when  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,    v.  infra,  p.  72,  note  (^).] 
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No.  42. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/509. 

3605/3603/08/36.  Foreign  Office,  February  2,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  1.)  D.  4-30  p.m. 

Secret. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  Atlantic  squadron  and  the  Ist  Cruiser  squadron 
to  proceed  at  once  from  Vigo  and  Gibraltar  to  Lagos. 

In  the  event  of  a  request  being  made  for  their  presence  in  the  Tagus  you 
should  inform  me  at  once  with  full  explanations. 


No.  43. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/509. 

3605/3603/08/36.  Foreign  Office,  February  3,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  3.)  n.  3  p.m. 

You  should  act  in  accordance  with  my  telegram  No.  1,  Secret(^)  of  yesterday  if 
case  arises,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  interference  of  British  Ships 
except  as  an  asylum  to  the  Eoyal  Family  or  to  protect  British  lives  or  property 
would  be  contrary  to  precedent.  We  cannot  take  action  which  might  be  construed 
as  interference  in  internal  politics  of  Portugal. 

MINUTE. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  seen  this  and  approved  of  it. 

E.  G. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  44. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/509.  Lisbon,  February  4,  1908. 

3957/3603/08/36.  D.  5-20  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  11.)  E.  7-30  p.m. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Admiral  of  Atlantic  Squadron  announcing  his 
intention  of  coming  to  Lisbon  to-morrow  with  nine  ships  of  war.  I  am  replying 
that  it  would  be  better  to  time  his  arrival  to  coincide  with  that  of  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught,  who  is  expected  on  Friday  morning,  and  that  I  had  heard  from 
Admiralty  that  he  was  coming  in  flag-ship  with  one  cruiser.  Has  he  received 
orders  to  the  contrary? 

I  consider  presence  of  so  many  ships  at  present  unadvisable. 
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No.  45. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/509. 
3957/3603/08/86. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)  Foreign  Office,  February  5,  1908. 

Y[ou]r  tel[egram]  No.  ll.(') 

The  Admiral  with  his  flagship  and  the  ' '  Arrogant ' '  only  is  on  his  way  to 
Lisbon. 

MINUTE. 

The  Admiralty  told  me  of  this  confusion  late  last  night  and  my  telegram  to  Sir  F.  Villiers(^) 
has  crossed  his. 

E.  G. 
5.2.08. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(')  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  46. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers, 

F.O.  371/509. 

4525/3603/08/36.  Foreign  Office,  February  8,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  5.)  D.  6  p.m. 

Admiralty  informed  in  reply  to  enquiry  that  we  see  no  reason  why  fleet  should 
remain  at  Lagos. 


No.  47. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/509. 

4518/3603/08/36.  Lisbon,  D.  February  8,  1908,  6-15  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  13.)    Secret.  E.  February  9,  1908,  8-30  a.m. 

Funeral  ceremony  has  passed  without  any  attempt  at  disorder  and  all  is  quiet. 
Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  however  hope  that  ships  now  here  will  remain  until 
Monday  afternoon  and  that  squadron  will  not  leave  Lagos  until  Tuesday.  I  hope 
this  arrangement  may  be  approved.  It  will  have  a  good  effect  and  Admiral  says 
will  cause  him  no  inconvenience.  On  this  occasion  the  lying-in-state  follows  the 
funeral  and  (?)  that  being  so  officers,  possibly  Admiral  himself,  will  take  part  in 
tomorrow's  ceremonies. 

MINUTES. 

This  has  crossed  our  No.  5(*)  to  Lisbon.  Please  send  to  Admiralty  and  express  hope  that  they 
will  concur.    Mark  it  immediate. 

C.  H. 

The  Admiralty  have  concurred  and  Sir  F.  Villiers  has  been  informed. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

[v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  48. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

F.O.  371/510. 
15226/15226/08/36. 

(No.  32.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  April  29,  1908. 

Sir,  E.  May  4,  1908. 

Upon  several  occasions  since  Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  resumed  office  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  has  impressed  on  me  his  conviction  that  the  cardinal 
point  in  the  external  policy  of  Portugal  must  be  maintenance  of  the  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  one  of  our  conversations  he  evinced  a  desire  to 
find  some  means  of  strengthening  or  extending  the  Treaty  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  I  then  referred  him  to  the  statement  showing  the  views  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  on  this  matter  which  I  made  to  his  predecessor, 
Senhor  Monteiro,  as  reported  in  my  despatch  Confidential  No.  41  of  the  11th  of  June 
1907. (') 

Last  week  Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  told  me  that  no  record  of  my  communi- 
cation had  been  kept,  so  at  His  Excellency's  weekly  diplomatic  reception  on  Monday 
last,  the  27th  instant,  I  repeated  the  statement  made  to  Senhor  Monteiro  explaining, 
after  a  reference  to  the  "arrangement  concluded  with  Spain,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  the  Treaty  which  united  Great  Britain  to  Portugal  and 
which  has  been  so  recently  reaffirmed  fully  meets  all  present  requirements.  I  also 
informed  His  Excellency,  in  view  of  the  last  paragraph  of  your  despatch  No.  11 
Confidential  of  February  27,  1907, (')  that  I  did  not  think  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  be  disposed  to  conclude  a  Military  Convention  with  Portugal  as  had  at 
one  time  been  suggested ;  indeed  they  held  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
discussing  any  such  arrangement. 

Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  said  he  quite  understood  the  position.  He  would 
reflect  upon  the  question  and  perhaps  make  proposals  of  an  entirely  different 
character. 

I  have.  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  59,  No.  40.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  53,  No.  34.1 


No.  49. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/510. 
15227/15227/08/36. 

(No.  33.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  April  29,  1908. 

Sir,  K.  May  4,  1908. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  27  Confidential  of  April  1  1906(^)  I  have  the 
honour  to  report  that,  at  an  interview  with  Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  on  the 
27th  instant  I  reminded  him  of  our  conversation  held  when  he  was  previously  in 
office  respecting  the  acquisition  by  any  foreign  Power  of  coaling  stations  or  special 
coaling  facilities  at  one  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic  ports. 

His  Excellency  at  once  assured  me,  as  before,  that  no  concession  of  the  kind  had 
been  given,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  granting  one  and  that  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Azores  or  elsewhere.  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  informed. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  51,  No.  32.] 
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No.  50. 

Mr.  Lister  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/584. 
•23887/6/08/44A. 

(No.  275.)  Parts,  D.  July  10,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  July  11,  1908. 

As  I  had  the  honour  to  report  in  my  Telegram  No.  31  of  yesterday's  date(*)  I' 
handed  to  the  PoHtical  Director  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  Note,  copy  of 
which  is  inclosed  herewith,  in  the  sense  of  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram 
No.  84  of  tlie  8th  instant. (^) 

Monsieur  Louis  left  an  appointment  in  order  to  receive  me,  and  after  reading 
through  the  Note  begged  me  to  return  if  possible  in  the  afternoon  as  he  said  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Macedonia.  He  did  not 
conceal  from  me  that  he  was  much  preoccupied  as  to  the  attitude  of  Germany  in  the 
matter,  and  inquired  whether  the  information  of  His  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
incline  them  to  the  idea  that  she  meant  mischief.  I  said  that  I  had  heard  the  view 
discussed  that  she  intended  for  the  moment  to  leave  things  alone  in  Morocco  and  turn 
her  attention  to  Macedonia,  to  which  he  replied  "Ah,  if  only  we  could  believe  that 
she  -meant  to  leave  Morocco  alone.  My  idea  is  that  she  means  to  keep  the  two  sores 
open,  both  Morocco  and  Macedonia." 

On  my  return  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  the  afternoon  I  asked  Monsieur  Louis 
whether  he  had  any  actual  proofs  of  the  hostile  intentions  which  he  attributed  to 
Germany.  He  answered  no  :  the  official  utterances  moreover  of  Monsieur  de  Schon  and 
even  of  Prince  Biilow  to  Monsieur  Jules  Cambon  were  satisfactory  :  they  were  however 
at  the  same  time  very  reserved  and  he  had  received  a  series  of  impressions  during  the 
last  few  weeks  which  caused  him  great  uneasiness.  The  utterances  of  the  official  Press 
moreover  had  been  far  from  reassuring,  although  they  were  perhaps  less  provocative 
just  at  present,  and  possibly  the  Government  felt  they  had  gone  a  little  too  far  :  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  public  feeling  in  Germany  was  far  more  irritated  now  than  it 
had  been  this  time  a  year  ago,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  moment  was  serious, 
and  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard. 

Monsieur  Louis  again  asked  me  whether  I  could  tell  him  what  your  opinion  was  on 
the  subject.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  seen  you  during  the  week  I  had  spent  in  London 
but  that  my  impression  was  that  the  Foreign  Office  took  a  less  gloomy  view  of  the 
situation  than  he  appeared  to  :  I  had  moreover  gathered  that  Monsieur  Iswolsky  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Germany  would  not  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  new  Reform 
proposals. 

He  said  he  hoped  this  might  prove  the  case,  but  he  could  not  help  feeling 
uneasy. 

Before  leaving,  he  showed  me  the  announcement  that  the  German  fleet  was  to  go 
to  the  Canaries.  The  objective  of  their  voyage,  he  said.  "  ne  pouvait  que  donner  a 
penser  ' ' — at  a  moment  when  we  must  be  prepared  for  troubles  in  the  Moroccan  ports 
which  now  alone  remained  in  the  possession  of  Abdul  Aziz.  Were  the  Hafidists  to 
make  any  attempt  to  seize  them,  and  were  a  conflict  to  ensue,  the  situation  would  be 
rendered  far  more  dangerous  by  the  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  German  fleet. 

^lonsieur  Louis  asked  me  to  consider  all  his  remarks  as  the  expression  of  his 
personal  opinion  and  not  of  those  of  the  Government,  but  knowing  the  weight  which 
his  views  carry  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  I  have  thought  it  adxnsable  to  report  them  at 

'  I  have,  &c. 

REGINALD  LISTER. 

P.S. — M.  Louis  promised  to  let  me  have  an  answer  to  the  Note  as  soon  as 
possible. 

R.  L. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  their  tenour  is  sufficiently  indicated.] 
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No.  51. 


Mr.  Rennie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


F.O.  371/510. 

27988/27988/08/36. 

(No.  G6.)    Very  Confidential. 

Sir, 


Lisbon,  D.  July  31,  1908. 

E.  August  12,  1908. 


In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  this  morning  with  Senhor  Wencesl^u 
de  Lima  in  his  private  apartments  I  took  the  occasion  to  ask  his  Excellency  if  he 
could  give  me  any  information  about  the  negotiations  going  on  between  Portugal  and 
Germany  regarding  the  delimitation  of  certain  territory  between  Angola  and 
Damafuland  concerning  which  sensational  reports  had  lately  been  current  in  the  local 
and  especially  the  foreign  press.  These  rumours  had  related  to  certain  difficulties 
which  were  alleged  to  have  arisen  relating  to  the  demarcation  of  the  line  between  tho 
Falls  of  Catima  on  the  Zambesi  and  a  point  on  the  Eiver  Cubango  and  the  status  of 
the  tribe  of  Cuanhama  inhabiting  the  district  on  both  sides  of  that  line.  His  Excellency 
replied  that  the  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  friendly  spirit  and 
were  pursuing  their  normal  course  and  that  it  was  absolutely  untrue  that  any  difficulties 
had  arisen.  With  regard  to  an  alleged  interview  with  the  German  Minister  which  had 
appeared  in  a  Lisbon  paper  and  in  which  it  was  implied  that  divergencies  of  opinion 
had  arisen,  Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  said  that  the  article  in  question  had  caused 
Count  Tattenbach  considerable  annoyance  and  that  he  had  been  authorised  by  him  to 
deny  its  authenticity  in  the  event  of  any  question  on  the  subject  being  addressed  in 
the  Cortes.  He  added  that  if  any  such  difficulties,  as  those  alleged,  had  arisen,  he 
would  have  appealed  to  the  good  offices  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 

Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  tiien  went  on  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
had  lately  been  somewhat  exercised  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment but  in  connection  with  a  different  matter,  viz  :  the  recent  visit  of  the  German 
Squadron  to  the  Azores.  The  first  official  intimation  the  Portuguese  Government  had 
received  of  the  intended  visit  had  been  a  request  from  the  German  Legation  for 
facilities  for  a  coaling  vessel.  He  had  a  few  days  later  inquired  of  the  German 
Minister  if  he  could  give  him  any  information  regarding  the  proposed  movements  of 
the  Squadron,  but  Count  Tattenbach  had  replied  that  he  could  tell  him  nothing  official. 
Subsequently  he  had  received  what  he  described  as  a  somewhat  curt  note  from  the 
German  Legation  giving  a  list  of  the  ships  composing  the  Squadron  and  the  places 
where  they  proposed  to  stop.  The  Portuguese  Government  had  been  told  that 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  to  join  the  Fleet  but  not  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Commander-in-chief.  His  Royal  Highness  had,  however,  telegraphed  from  the 
Azores  in  that  capacity  to  King  Manuel ;  the  message  had  been  of  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal  character  and  accordingly  His  Majesty  had  replied  in  similar  terms.  In 
consequence  of  the  scanty  information  vouchsafed  the  Portuguese  Government  had 
instructed  their  local  authorities  to  confine  themselves  to  showing  the  German  Squadron 
the  ordinary  official  courtesies  and  accordingly  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
German  naval  officers  had  been  of  a  merely  formal  character.  He  himself  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  Azores  as  the  object  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Squadron,  had  been  the  wish  to  avoid  the,  British  Fleet  during  the 
manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  approaching  the  coast  of 
Morocco.  These  reasons,  which  he  considered  rather  slender,  had  not,  however, 
prevented  Prince  Henry  from  going  out  of  his  way  to  touch  at  Madeira,  where  civilities 
had  been  lavished  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  where.  His  Excellency  said,  the 
Germans  had  apparently  been  doing  their  best  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  every  possible 
manner.  The  Portuguese  Government,  said  His  Excellency,  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  reticence  of  the  German  Government  in  connection  with  the  visit  and  the 
meaning  of  these  proceedings. 

I  have,  given  the  above  remarks  of  Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  at  considerable 
length,  as  His  Excellency  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
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Portuguese  Government  are  sore  and  consider  they  have  not  been  treated  with  the 
frankness  and  openness  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  a  friendly  nation. 

I  have,  &c. 

ERNEST  RENNIE. 

MINUTER. 

The  Crermans  seem  to  have  behaved  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  way  in  connexion  with  the 
naval  visit  to  the  Azores.  They  probably  regard  the  Portuguese  as  too  insignificant  and  too 
Anglophile  to  be  treated  with  deference  bv  such  a  great  power  as  Germanv. 

W.  A.  S. 
G.  S.  S. 

The  Germans  are  civil  enough  when  they  want  something.  In  the  Canaries  where  they  are 
anxious  to  obtain  a  concession  for  a  coaling  depot  the  visit  of  the  Fleet  was  used  to  win  over 
local  opinion. 

W.  L. 
E.  G. 


No.  52. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  368/262. 
81231/310/08/136. 
(No.  21.)  Commercial. 

Sir  : —  Foreign  Office,  September  16,  1908. 

I  have  received  Mr.  Rennie's  despatch  No.  42,  Commercial,  of  the  1st  instant, (^) 
relative  to  the  Madeira  Sanatoria. 

I  have  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bill, 
copy  of  which  was  enclosed  in  Mr.  Rennie's  despatch  No.  40  of  August  27, (^)  of  an 
International  Company  to  take  over  the  Sanatoria  and  grounds. 

Article  IV  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  right  of  option  is  to  be  given  to  a 
Company  "with  an  exclusively  Portuguese  Board  of  Directors." 

It  would,  moreover,  be  desirable  that  any  arrangement  which  may  be  reached  on 
the  subject  should  contain  some  stipulation  that  the  Board  should  remain  permanently 
Portuguese,  otherwise  the  Hohenlohe  Syndicate  might  gradually  obtain  a  controlling 
interest  on  the  Board,  which  would  practically  be  a  return  to  the  "  Status  quo  ante." 

I  am,  &c. 

[E.  GREY.] 

(>)  [F.O.  368/262,  30469/310/08/136.  Not  reproduced.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of 
sanatoria  granted  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  (Frederick  Charles)  had  been  cancelled,  and  protracted 
negotiations  in  reference  to  compensation  had  taken  place.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 


No.  53. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  368/262. 
37126/310/08/13. 

(No.  48.)    Commercial.    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  October  17,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  October  26,  1908. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  returned  to  Lisbon  on  Thursday  after  an  absence 
of  some  weeks  and  it  was  only  this  afternoon,  on  the  resumption  of  his  diplomatic 
receptions,  that  I  was  able  to  take  action  upon  your  Despatch  No.  21  Commercial  of 
the  16th  ultimo  (31231/08). (') 


[21704] 


(')  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 
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I  pointed  out  to  His  Excellency  triat  in  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Rennie  lie  had 
spoken  of  a  Syndicate  composed  of  British  and  Portuguese  subjects  and  perhaps  also 
of  some  Germans,  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  Madeira  Sanatoria 
^nd  grounds.  The  Bill  laid  before  the  Cortes  however  made  no  mention  of  any  such 
international  Company — indeed  Article  IV  stated  on  the  contrary  that  the  right  of 
option  was  to  be  given  to  a  Company  with  an  exclusively  Portuguese  Board  of 
Directors — and  it  seemed  desirable  that  any  arrangement  which  might  be  reached  on 
the  subject  should  contain  some  stipulation  that  the  Board  should  remain  permanently 
Portuguese.  Otherwise  the  Hohenlohe  Syndicate  might  gradually  obtain  a  controlling 
interest  on  the  Board  which  would  practically  be  a  return  to  the  "  status  quo  ante." 

Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  answered  that  he  entirely  shared  this  view  and  he 
intended  that  the  Board  should  remain  permanently  Portuguese.  It  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  Board  and  the  investors  who  provided  the  money  to  carry  on 
the  concern.  He  had  no  means  of  excluding  German  capital  altogether,  but  the  Board 
would  be  exclusively  Portuguese  and,  so  far  as  direct  control  was  concerned,  he  would 
never  consent  to  any  arrangement  by  which  German  influence  would  become 
predominant.  He  had  ascertained  during  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Cortes  that  all  parties  were  in  favour  of  buying  out  the  Hohenlohe  Syndicate,  and  his 
idea  now  was  that  the  Bill  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  that  Parliament  should 
vote  separately  on  the  points  of  rescinding  the  concession  and  of  authorizing  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  property.  This  would  dispose  of  the  German  interest 
apart  from  any  other  consideration  and  afford  the  Government  fuller  liberty  to  enter 
into  any  scheme,  possibly  an  annual  lease  instead  of  a  prolonged  concession,  which 
might  seem  most  suitable.  It  was  for  the  Chambers  to  settle  these  questions;  their 
decision  could  not  be  anticipated,  and  Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  begged  that  his 
communication  might  be  considered  as  strictly  confidential. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  this  conversation  to  mention  a  promise  given  by  His 
Excellency  while  the  Bill  was  under  discussion  that  papers  should  be  laid  before  the 
Cortes.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  if  it  were  intended  to  include  any  documents 
relating  to  communications  with  His  Majesty's  Government  these  would  not  be 
published  without  the  previous  reference  which  it  is  customary  to  make  in  such  cases. 
Senhor  Wenceslau  de  Lima  said  that  he  would  probably  desire  to  show  the  attitude  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  but  in  a  manner  to  which  no  objection  could  be  taken.  In 
any  case,  the  usual  submission  would  of  course  be  made. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


No.  54. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/723. 
16605/16605/09/86. 

(No.  21.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  April  24,  1909. 

Sir:—  R.  May  3,  1909. 

Senhor  Alarcao,  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  held  his  first  reception 
of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  on  the  19th  instant  and  in  the  course  of  our  interview 
replied  in  cordial  terms  to  some  remarks  which  I  made  with  regard  to  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

I  called  again  at  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  this  afternoon  and  mentioned  the  interest 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  take  in  the  question  of  any  foreign  Power  obtaining 
a  coaling  station,  or  special  facilities  at  one  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic  ports. 
Senhor  Alarcao  unhesitatingly  repeated  the  assurances  offered  by  his  predecessors 
that  no  such  concession  had  been  given,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  granting  one, 
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and  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Azores,  or  elsewhere,  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  certainly  be  informed.  I  thanked  his  Excellency  and 
promised  to  report  what  he  had  said. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


No.  55. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  368/377. 
36328/310/09/13G. 

(No.  85.)    Commercial.  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  October  7,  1909. 

I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  statement  by  Dr.  M.  Grabham  on  the  subject  of 
the  supposed  aims  and  schemes  of  Germany  in  the  Atlantic  Islands. (^) 

You  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  basis  exists  for  Dr.  Grabham's 
apprehensions,  particularly  with  regard  to  wireless  telegraphy. 

I  have  further  to  request  that  you  will  instruct  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  consul  at 
St.  Michael's  to  furnish  a  conf[identia]l  report  on  the  subject. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  It  referred,  among  other  matters,  to  the  danger  of  granting  exclusive 
privileges  for  wireless  telegraphy  to  Germans.] 


No.  56. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  368/377. 
40965/310/09/136. 

(No.  50.)    Commercial.    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  October  30,  1909. 

Sir:—  R.  November  8,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  confidential  despatch 
No.  35  Commercial  of  the  7th  instant  (36328/09)(^)  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  by 
Dr.  M.  Grabham  respecting  the  supposed  aims  and  schemes  of  Germany  in  the 
Atlantic  islands. (^)  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  requested  Hia 
Majesty's  Consul  at  St.  Michael's  to  furnish  a  confidential  report  on  the  subject. 

Rumours  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Dr.  Grabham,  and  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Dessen  as 
communicated  to  me  in  your  despatch  No.  56  Confidential  of  September  3 
(32912/09), (^)  are  frequently  circulated,  but  I  cannot  discover  that  at  the  present 
moment  they  have  any  special  foundation.  It  is  true  that  a  German  fleet  touched 
at  the  Portuguese  islands  in  the  summer  of  last  year  but  there  was  a  special  reason 
for  this  cruise  and,  however  the  opportunity  may  have  been  utilized,  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  visit  was  in  pursuance  of  any  fixed  plan  of  acquiring  influence  in 
the  Portuguese  possessions. 

If  the  "  further  negotiations  "  now  in  progress  here  relate,  as  would  appear  from 
Dr.  Grabham' s  statement,  to  the  grant  in  favour  of  the  Germans  of  exclusive  privileges 
for  wireless  telegraphy  and  coaling  stations,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  declarations 
made  to  me  by  successive  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  last  occasions  by 
Colonel  du  Bocage,  the  present  Minister,  as  recorded  in  my  despatch  No.  31  Confi- 
dential, of  June  1,(^)  and  43  Secret  of  July  31,(')  in  the  latter  of  which  I  reported  that 
His  Excellency  had  given  me  a  written  declaration  to  the  effect  that  wireless 
installations  were  included  in  the  assurances  previously  given. 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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The  question  of  the  Madeira  Sanatoria  has  been  recently  treated  in  Mr.  Gaisford's 
despatch  No.  88  Commercial  of  the  2nd  ultimo(^)  and  in  my  despatch  No.  44 
Commercial  of  the  1st  instant. (')  I  will  only  say,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Grabham's 
estimate,  that  the  agreement  was  the  result  of  negotiations  following  upon  expert 
valuation  made  on  the  spot  and  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  told  me  only 
a  few  days  ago  that  in  his  opinion  the  property  of  the  German  Syndicate  was  of 
very  considerable  value  and  that  the  price  fixed  was  not  excessive.  I  do  not  know 
what  Dr.  Grabham  means  by  his  assertion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Madeira 
conces[s]ion  have  never  been  allowed  to  transpire  fully.  It  is  possible  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe  may  desire  to  take  part  in  the  new  project,  but  after  the  repurchase  has 
been  effected  I  do  not  believe  he  will  retain  any  hold  upon  the  property  for,  if  reUance 
can  be  placed  upon  emphatic  and  often  repeated  assurances  given  to  me  by  Senhor 
Wenceslau  de  Lima,  both  when  he  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  since  he  has 
become  Prime  Minister,  the  whole  object  of  the  Portuguese  Government  has  been  to 
get  rid  of  the  late  concessionnaires  and  to  obtain  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the 
matter. 

So  far  as  trade  in  Madeira  is  concerned  Dr.  Grabham  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
Germans  are  now  predominant  in  several  branches — they  have  the  lace  manufactures 
entirely  in  their  hands  and  they  have  established  an  important  coaling  depot.  But 
this  is  due  to  the  commercial  activity  which  they  exhibit  in  so  many  quarters  and, 
somewhat  specially  in  this  instance,  to  the  want  of  enterprize  shown  by  the  British 
merchants  and  their  inability  to  march  with  the  times.  In  this  connexion  I  may 
observe  that,  according  to  the  account  of  various  visitors  to  Madeira,  the  English 
hotels,  to  protect  which  so  much  trouble  has  been  taken,  are  indifferently  conducted, 
or  at  least  fall  quite  short  of  the  high  standard  which  in  these  days  is  required. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  is  any  record  at  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  of  the 
information  conveyed  by  Dr.  Grabham  to  Lord  Lansdowne  which  saved  British 
traders  at  Madeira  "  from  ruin  and  practical  expulsion." 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Grabham  is  correct  in  his  belief  that  "  the  present  Portuguese 
Government  have  assumed  an  unusual  independence  and  indifference  of  manner  in 
treatment  of  British  interests,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  lean  upon  Germany  as  a 
growing  Power."  On  the  contrary  I  am  surprised  that  in  view  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  recently  signed  with  Germany  and  the  delay  in  proceeding  with  negotiations 
for  a  similar  Treaty  with  ourselves  there  should  not  be  a  greater  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  people  generally  to  favour  German  interests.  Even  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  the  Transvaal  Mozambique  Convention  has  not,  I  hope,  made 
any  serious  impression,  except  against  those  who  negotiated  that  instrument  on  the 
Portuguese  side,  and  a  proof  of  this  was  afforded  during  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Peers  upon  Portuguese  foreign  policy,  with  special  reference  to  the  relations  between 
Portugal  and  Great  Britain,  respecting  which  Mr.  Gaisford  wrote  in  his  despatch 
No.  46  of  August  5.(*1 

The  idea  of  foreign  administration  for  this  country  is  occasionally  put  forward  in 
a  smaU  and  conservative  set  of  society.  The  current  of  public  opinion  varies  so 
suddenly  here  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  for  more  than  the  moment,  but  I  am 
confident  that  to-day  any  such  proposal  would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  the  people. 
At  any  rate  if  a  scheme  of  this  nature  were  entertained  it  is  not  towards  Germany 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Portuguese  would  in  the  first  place  be  turned. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

[Not  reproduced,    cp.  supra,  p.  65,  No.  52,  and  note  (').] 
(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 

[ED  NOTE.—Bj  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  under  date 
November  16,  1909,  the  Arbitration  Agreement  signed  at  Windsor  on  November  16,  1904,  was 
renewed  for  five  years,  v.  A.  &  P.  (1909),  CV,  (Cd.  4953),  pp.  887-90.] 
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No.  57. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Gaisford. 

F.O.  871/723. 
48077/43077/09/86. 
(No.  73.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  22,  1909. 

M.  du  Bocage  spoke  to  me  to-day  with  great  emphasis  of  the  intention  of 
Portugal  to  act  with  us.  He  said  that  he  regarded  the  alliance  with  us  as  the  most 
important  thing  in  Portuguese  policy,  and  he  insisted  upon  this  several  times  in 
the  course  of  our  interview.  He  told  me  that  the  Portuguese  thought  of  making 
their  connection  with  Spain  as  close  as  possible,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  their 
policy  might  continue  to  be  based  upon  the  British  alliance.  He  therefore  wished 
to  know  how  we  should  view  closer  relations  between  Portugal  and  Spain. 

I  answered  that  we  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Spain,  and  we  did  all  we 
could  to  maintain  and  encourage  this  friendship.  As  Spain  was  our  friend,  we 
should  certainly  welcome  a  "  rapprochement  "  between  Portugal  and  her.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  about  this  :  it  would  arouse  no  jealousy  or  suspicion  in  our  mind, 
and  we  should  regard  it  with  entire  good- will. 

M.  du  Bocage  said  he  had  expected  that  this  would  be  our  opinion.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  for  the  four  countries,  England-,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  to  stand  together;  and  it  was  also  a  great  guarantee  of  peace. 

I  told  him  we  were  delighted  that  good  relations  had  been  established  between 
France  and  Spain,  for  these  good  relations  were  in  themselves  a  safeguard  against 
any  attack  upon  the  Peninsula. 

M.  du  Bocage  explained  to  me  that  his  idea  was  that  the  Portuguese  Army 
should  be  worked  up  gradually,  so  that  eventually  Spain  and  Portugal  would  be 
known  to  be  able  to  put  a  certain  number  of  divisions  in  the  field  if  need  be,  the 
organisation  being  similar  to  our  organisation  here. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 
A  pp[ rove'ld. — E.R. 


No.  58. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr,  Gaisford. 

F.O.  371/723. 
48247/48077/09/36. 
(No.  76.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  22,  1909. 

With  regard  to  military  and  naval  matters,  M.  du  Bocage  told  me  to-day  that 
he  did  not  think  a  Convention  would  be  desirable.  Any  Convention  of  this  kind 
would  have  to  go  before  Parliament.  But  if  we  would  send  a  military  or  naval 
Ofl&cer  to  Lisbon  to  tell  the  Portuguese  what  they  could  do  in  order  to  be  of  use 
to  us,  he  would  welcome  this  step. 

I  said  that  we  intended  to  keep  a  Fleet  strong  enough  to  protect  ourselves  from 
invasion.  This  meant  the  maintenance  of  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  keep  the  sea 
clear  of  the  Fleet  of  any  enemy,  and  it  would  in  itself  afford  protection  to  the 
Portuguese  coast. 
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M.  du  Bocage  explained  that  a  military  or  naval  expert  might  be  able  to  point 
out  to  the  Portuguese  that  a  battery  here,  or  a  submarine  station  there,  or  a  coal 
depot  somewhere  else,  would  be  of  advantage. 

I  told  him  I  would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  let  him  know  if  at  any  time  the 
Admiralty  or  War  Office  had  suggestions  to  make. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  59. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  368/377. 
46028/310/09/136. 

(No.  56.)    Commercial.    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  December  8,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  December  20,  1909. 

With  reference  to  my  Confidential  despatch  No.  50  Commercial  of  October  30(M 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  the  report  upon  the  alleged  schemes  of 
Germany  in  the  Azores  which,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  has  been 
prepared  by  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  St.  Michaels. 

Mr.  Read,  as  you  will  observe,  calls  attention  to  the  inadequate  defence  of  the 
islands  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  force. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  59. 
Consul  Read  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

Confidential. 

Sir,  St.  Michaels,  November  16,  1909. 

With  reference  to  your  Excellency's  Confidential  Despatch  of  the  30th  October, 
1909,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  nothing  has  transpired  here,  either  in  the 
local  Press  or  in  Official  Circles,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  concessions  to  Germany 
of  exclusive  privileges  for  coaling  stations  and  wireless  telegraph  installations. 

This  year,  to  this  date,  only  three  German  war  vessels  have  visited  this  Port. 
If  they  manoeuvred  at  all  in  these  waters,  I  should  say  it  was  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  exercises  in  steam  tactics.  Should  war  break  out  at  any  time  between  England 
and  Germany  and  the  latter  be  unsuccessful  in  destroying  the  British  Fleet,  and  the 
war  at  sea  thus  prolonged,  Germany  might  possibly  make  a  dash  for  these  islands 
and  hold  them  as  a  base  for  harassing  British  commerce  and  for  depots  for  coals, 
water  and  provisions.  Their  occupation  would  be  easy,  as  the  troops  are  few  and 
the  fortifications  which  exist  are  ancient  and  not  armed  with  powerful  modern 
artillery. 

But  allowing  that  the  Portuguese  Government  were  to  permit  Germany  to  have 
wireless  telegraph  installations  and  coaling  depots  in  the  Azores,  the  Germans  would 
derive  no  advantage  from  such  privileges  in  a  state  of  war,  as  Portugal  would  either 
declare  herself  neutral  or  assist  her  old  ally. 

And  if  the  Germans  were  to  seize  the  Azores  they  would  find  private  coaling 
depots  at  St.  Michael's  and  Fayal,  and  Government  wireless  telegraph  stations  at 
the  Islands  of  St.  Michael's,  St.  Mary's,  Fayal,  Flores,  and  Corvo. 

I  have,  &c. 

WILLIAM  READ, 

H.M.  Consul. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  67-8,  No.  56.] 
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No.  60. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 

F.O.  371/971. 
202/202/10/36. 

(No.  73.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  December  28,  1909. 

Sir  : —  R.  January  8,  1910. 

I  attended  yesterday  the  first  reception  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  held  by 
Senhor  Villa^a  who,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years,  has  resumed  ofl&ce  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  held  this  post  when  I  arrived  here  in  1906  and  he  opened  our 
conversation  by  reminding  me  of  the  warm  friendship  which  he  had  then  evinced 
for  Great  Britain  and  of  his  admiration  for  everything  British.  There  was  no 
change  he  said  in  the  cordiality  of  his  feelings.  He  also  at  ray  req^uest  renewed 
the  assurance,  originally  given  by  him  and  repeated  by  his  Successors,  that  no 
concession  for  a  coaling  station  or  special  facilities  at  any  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic 
ports  had  been  granted  to  a  foreign  Power,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  the  kind 
and  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Azores,  or  elsewhere, 
His  Majesty's  Government  would  certainly  be  informed. 

I  thanked  Senhor  Villafa  and  told  him  that  I  would  not  fail  to  report  what  he 
had  said  to  me. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


No.  61. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/971. 
202/202/10/36. 
(No.  2.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  6,  1910. 

I  have  received  your  despatch  No.  73  of  the  28th  ult[imo](*)  reporting  that  the 
Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  renewed  the  assurance  that  no 
concession  for  a  coaling  station  or  special  facilities  at  any  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic 
ports  will  be  granted  to  a  foreign  Power. 

I  request  that  you  will  express  to  the  Portuguese  Government  in  suitable  terms 
the  satisfaction  with  which  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  received  this 
assurance. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  62. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/971. 
31407/202/10/36. 

(No.  40.)    Confidential.  Lisbon,  D.  August  15,  1910. 

Sir:—  R.  August  29,  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  directly  after  my  return  from  leave  of  absence 
I  called  upon  Senhor  Azevedo  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  having  had  experience  of  public  life  was  w-ell  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  friendly  feeling  which  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  so 
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it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  that  point,  but  I  was  able  to  inform  him 
that  when  in  London  I  had  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  the  King  when  His 
Majesty  had  shown  great  interest  in  Portuguese  affairs  and  had  stated  with  emphasis 
that  he  was  animated  by  the  same  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  King  Manuel  and 
this  country  as  were  entertained  by  His  late  Majesty  King  Edward.  Senhor  Azevedo 
expressed  his  sincere  thanks  and  gratification  at  this  statement. 

I  then  asked  for  an  assurance  similar  to  that  given  by  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
that  no  concession  for  a  coaling  station  or  other  facilities  would  be  granted  in  the 
Portuguese  Atlantic  ports  and  that  if  any  foreign  Power  attempted  to  get  a  footing 
in  the  Azores  or  elsewhere  His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  informed. 

Senhor  Azevedo  seemed  somewhat  surprized  [sic].  There  was  no  change  what- 
ever, he  declared  in  the  sentiments  of  Portugal  towards  Great  Britain,  and  such  an 
assurance  was  therefore  quite  unnecessary  as  the  position  which  it  was  intended  to 
ensure  flowed  naturally  from  the  alliance  between  the  two  Powers.  He  added  that 
of  course  Portugal  would  not  grant  concessions  of  the  kind  indicated.  I  said  that 
I  took  this  to  be  an  equivalent  to  the  assurance,  to  which  assumption  His  Excellency 
made  no  demur. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VTLLTERS. 


No.  63. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  871/971. 

31407/202/10/36. 

(No.  61.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  6,  1910. 

I  have  received  your  despatch  No.  40  of  the  15th  ultimo, (')  and  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Senhor  Azevedo  in  suitable 
terms  the  satisfaction  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  at  his  assurance,  reported 
in  your  despatch,  that  no  concession  for  a  coaling  station  or  other  facilities  would  be 
granted  to  any  foreign  Power  in  the  Portuguese  Atlantic  ports. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY. 

(')  [y.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  64. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/972. 
37393/35979/10/36. 

(No.  55.)  Lisbon,  D.  October  10,  1910. 

Sir:—  R.  October  15,  1910. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  54  of  the  7th  instant (')  I  have  the  honour  to 
forward  translation  of  a  note  signed  by  Dr.  Bernardino  Machado,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Provisional  Government, (^)  stating  their  intention  to  respect  all  Treaty 

(')  [Not  reproduced.] 

(*)  [The  Monarchy  was  overthrown  and  a  Republic  proclaimed  on  October  .').] 
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and  other  obligations  and  expressing  the  desire  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations 
which  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

In  view  of  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  No.  9  of  October  7(')  I 
have  not  acknowledged  receipt  of  this  communication. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  64. 

Senhor  Machado  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

(Translation.)  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lisbon, 

Your  Excellency  : —  October  9,  1910. 

Your  Excellency  is  aware  by  a  previous  communication  of  the  change  in  the 
Portuguese  political  regime  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  Provisional  Government 
which,  by  the  direct  will  of  the  people,  will  preside  over  the  definite  organization  of 
the  new  administration. 

In  the  capacity  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  I  hasten  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  the  Provisional  Government  will  fully  respect  all  national  engage- 
ments concluded  in  due  form  and  represented  by  treaties,  public  debts,  contracts  in 
force  and  generally  all  obligations  legally  accepted. 

In  addressing  this  note  to  Your  Excellency  I  especially  wish  to  express  the 
desire  of  the  Provisional  Government  to  maintain  and  even  strengthen  the  friendly 
relations  which  exist  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain. 

I  avail,  &c. 

BERNARDINO  MACHADO. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  Sir  F.  Villiers  was  instructed  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  any 
step  which  could  be  interpreted  as  implying  official  recognition  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
(F.O.  371/972,  36492/35979/10/36.)] 


No.  65. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/972.  Lisbon,  October  11,  1910. 

36972/85979/10/36.  D.  11-55  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  14.)  R.  6  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  12  of  yesterday. (*) 

Position  of  the  republic  is  becoming  rapidly  consolidated,  and  the  new  Government 
has  been  accepted  throughout  the  country,  in  many  places  with  enthusiasm,  and 
generally  without  any  show  of  opposition.  Tranquillity  prevails;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  any  counter-movement.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  Monarchist  party  has  ceased  to  exist. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  premature  to 
communicate  with  other  Powers  with  regard  to  the  question  of  establishing  ofl&cial 
relations.  (^) 

MINUTES. 

Qu[ery]  :  telegraph  to  H[is]  M[a]'esty's]  Representatives  in  Franco  Germany  Italy  U[nit€d] 
S[tates]  Russia  Austria  Spain  Tokio  giving  substance  of  first  paragraph  of  the  present  telegram 
and  instruct  them  to  enquire  whether  gov[ernmen]ts  to  which  they  are  accredited  consider  that 
the  moment  for  recognition  is  at  hand,  and  if  so  whether  they  would  instruct  their 
Rep[resentati]ves  at  Lisbon  to  concert  with  their  colleagues  fcr  the  purpose. 

E.  A.  C. 

Oct[ober]  12. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(')  [cp.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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I  understand  that  in  the  first  instance  the  intention  is  to  communicate  only  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  that  following  precedent  recognition  will  be  delayed  until  the  Portuguese  nation 
has  shown  by  some  act  its  approval  of  the  change  in  the  Constitution. 

W.  L. 

No  action  should  be  taken  on  this  telegram — as  the  matter  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Sec[retar]y  of  State. 

A.  N. 

As  there  is  a  Cabinet  to-morrow  afternoon  I  will  send  a  telegram  after  the  Cabinet. 

E.  G. 

12.10.10. 


No.  66. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. C) 


F.O.  871/972. 

36972/35979/10/36.  Foreign  Office,  October  13,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  355.)    Very  Confidential.  D.  5-10  p.m. 

It  appears  to  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernmen]t  that  to  avoid  inconvenience  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  what  attitude  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  the  provisional  Gov[ernmen]t 
in  Portugal.  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  are  disposed  to  instruct  their  Minister 
at  Lisbon  to  transact  business  with  the  provisional  Gov[ernmen]t  as  being  the  de  facto 
Gov[ernmen]t  of  a  country  with  which  they  are  and  desire  to  be  in  friendly  relations. 
But  they  think  that  full  ofl&cial  recognition  of  the  Republic  and  President  should  be 
deferred  till  the  country  has  pronounced  its  opinion  constitutionally.  It  is  understood 
that  the  provisional  Gov[ernmen]t  will  in  due  course  provide  for  such  a  pronouncement 
in  Portugal.  After  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  would  be  ready  to  recognize 
fully  and  ofl&cially  whatever  Gov[ernmen]t  has  been  constitutionally  confirmed  and 
established. 

This  procedure  would  be  in  accord  with  that  followed  in  similar  emergencies  on 
previous  occasions  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  Brazil  in  1889. 

Before  however  sending  definite  instructions  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Representative 
at  Lisbon  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  desiring  not  to  take  any  action  which 
would  embarrass  France  and  Spain  who  are  the  nearest  neighbours  of  Portugal  would 

like  to  be  informed  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  ^  r-^^  Gov[ernmen]t.   If  these 

agree  with  those  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  I  should  then  be  prepared  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  uniform  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  to  inform  the 
Gov[emmen]ts  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia  of  what  the  practice 
of  H[i8]  M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernmen]t  has  been  on  previous  occasions  and  that  we  desire 
to  follow  it  in  this  instance,  and  to  enquire  what  they  intend  to  do. 

Please  ask  for  as  early  a  reply  as  possible,  making  it  clear  that  your  communication 
is  strictly  confidential. 

MINUTES. 

The  Cabinet  agrees  to  this  telegram  and  it  may  be  sent  off. 

E.  G. 

It  should  of  course  be  made  clear  to  the  French  and  Spanish  Gov[ernmen]ts  that  this 
communication  to  them  is  very  confidential  and  that  we  should  like  a  reply  soon. 

E.  G. 

(')  [Also  to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen  as  No.  28  of  October  13,  1910,  D.  5-10  p.m.] 


[ED.  NOTE.— Sir  F.  Bertie  reported  the  French  Government  as  concurring  in  the  British 
views  in  telegram  No.  9  of  October  17.  A  similar  telegram  (No.  48  of  Oct.  15)  had  already 
been  received  from  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen  expressing  the  concurrence  of  the  Spanish  Government.  All 
other  Powers  had  concurred  except  Russia  (v.  infra,  p.  75,  No.  68)  by  October  30.] 
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No.  67. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/972. 

37347/85979/10/36.  Foreign  Office,  October  15,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  14.)    Very  Confidential.  D.  2-15  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  16. (^) 

The  follovsing  is  for  your  own  confidential  information  : — 

His  Majesty's  Government,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  inconvenient 
state  of  things,  have  considered  the  question  of  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  provisional  Government.  They  are  disposed  to  instruct  you  to  transact 
business  with  them  as  being  the  de  facto  Government  of  a  country  with  which  they 
desire  to  remain  in  friendly  relations,  but  they  think  full  official  recognition  should  be 
deferred  till  the  opinion  of  the  country  has  been  taken,  and  has  confirmed  the  new 
order  of  things. 

This  procedure  would  be  in  accordance  with  that  followed  on  several  previous 
occasions. 

Before  sending  you  definite  instructions  in  this  sense,  His  Majesty's  Government 
are  consulting  France  and  Spain  as  being  the  nearest  neighbours  of  Portugal,  as  they 
do  not  wish  to  take  any  action  which  might  embarrass  these  Powers.  If  the  latter 
concur.  His  Majesty's  Government  v^^ould  then  be  prepared,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  uniform  attitude,  to  inform  the  other  Great  Powers  of  the  practice  followed  by  this 
country  on  previous  occasions,  and  to  enquire  what  they  intend  to  do. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  It  repeated  the  assurances  given  by  Senhor  Machado  at  the  end  of 
his  note  of  October  9  (v.  supra,  p.  73,  No.  64,  end.)  and  referred  to  the  question  of  recognition. 
cp.  supra,  pp.  73-4,  Nos.  65-6.] 


No.  68. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. 

F.O.  371/974. 

39151/35979/10/36.  Foreign  Office,  October  30,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  24.)  D.  1  p.m. 

My  tel[egram]  to  O'Beirne  No.  656  of  to-day. (') 

All  the  Powers  except  Kussia  having  now  agreed,  you  should,  as  soon  as  your 
colleagues  are  ready  to  act,  address  a  courteously  worded  note  to  Min[ister]  for 
F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  informing  him  that  you  have  been  authorized  to  transact  business 
with  the  provisional  government  as  being  the  de  facto  gov[ernmen]t  of  a  country 
with  which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  to  remain  in 
friendly  relations. 

You  should  at  the  same  time  make  verbally  a  communication  to  the  following 
effect : — 

(R)  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  feel  bound  to  govern  their  action  according 
to  the  precedents  by  which  the  policy  of  this  country  has  been  guided  in  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  provisional  governments  which  have  at  various  times  been  established 
in  foreign  countries.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  British  Court,  the  King  cannot 
address  letters  to  or  receive  letters  from  any  government  that  is  not,  at  least 
ostensibly,  established  as  a  permanent  gov[ernmen]t.  As  soon  as  Portugal  shall,  by 
a  formal  vote  of  a  constituent  assembly,  or  in  some  other  unambiguous  manner,  have 
determined  the  form  and  character  of  future  gov[ernmen]t  of  the  country,  H[i8] 


(^)  [«.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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M[ajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  will  be  prepared  to  advise  the  King  to  recognise  it  and 
will  be  happy  to  enter  into  official  relations  with  it  when  established  in  accordance 
with  popular  vote. 

In  the  meantime  H[i8]  Mfajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  desire  to  treat  provisional 
gov[ernmen]t  with  all  the  cordiality  and  deference  which  is  due  to  the  executive  of 
a  State  with  which  Great  Britain  has  been  in  close  alliance  for  centuries,  and  to 
maintain  with  it  the  most  frank  and  friendly  intercourse. 

(End  of  R.) 

Please  report  as  soon  as  above  communications  have  been  made.(') 

(2)  [This  telegram  was  drafted  as  a  minute  by  Mr.  E.  Crowe.  Sir  Edward  Grey  added  the 
following  minute  :  "  We  can  meanwhile  tell  any  Powers  who  ask  again  of  the  instructions  sent 
to  Sir  F.  Villiers.— E.  G."] 


No.  69. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  O'Beirne. 

F.O.  371/974. 

39151/35979/10/36.  Foreign  Office,  October  30,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  656.)  D.  1  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  291. (')  I  should  prefer  to  wait  so  that  all  Powers  could  act 
together  or  simultaneously.  I  am  instructing  Sir  F.  Villiers  to  make  proposed 
communication  to  provisional  government  so  soon  as  his  colleagues,  including  Russian, 
are  authorized  to  do  the  same.  Please  ask  Acting  Min[iste]r  for  F[oreign]  A[fEairs] 
to  do  his  best  to  get  instructions  sent  to  Lisbon  as  early  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
concerted  action. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 


No.  70. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/974. 
42677/35979/10/36. 

(No.  67.)  Lisbon,  D.  November  18,  1910. 

Sir:—  R.  November  24,  1910. 

I  asked  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  reports,  mentioned  in  your  despatches  No.  72,  Secret  (38092),  of  the 
31st  ultimo  and  No.  77  (40381/10)  of  the  10th  instant,(M  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment contemplated  the  sale  to  a  foreign  Power  of  their  East  Indian  colonies  including 
Portuguese  Timor. 

Senhor  Bernardino  Machado  replied  that  these  rumours  were  wholly  unfounded. 
The  Provisional  Government  had  no  intention  whatever  of  parting  with  any  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies.  If  any  were  acquired  by  a  foreign  Power  it  would  only  be  by 
force. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 


C)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  tenour  of  these  despatches  is  indicated.] 
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No.  71. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Gaisford. 

F.O.  32314/32314/11/36. 
(No.  38.)  Commercial. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  August  28,  1911. 

I  transmit  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty (')  reBp[ecting] 
the  alleged  intention  of  a  German  firm  to  purchase  two  islands  in  the  Azores. 

I  would  in  this  connection  call  your  attention  to  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Minister  last  Nov[ember]  (see 
Sir  F.  Yilliers'  Desp[atch]  No.  65  Conf[idential]  of  Nov[ember]  18th, (^)  that  no 
concession  for  a  coaling  station  or  other  facilities  would  be  granted  in  the  Portuguese 
Atlantic  ports,  and  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  would  be  informed  if  any 
foreign  Power  attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Azores  or  elsewhere.  You  should 
accordingly  mention  to  the  Portuguese  Gov[ernmen]t  that  the  present  report  has 
reached  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment] ,  and  that  they  would  be  interested  to 
learn  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.    It  merely  states  the  facts  given  above.] 
(*)  [Not  reproduced,  but  v.  infra,  p.  80,  No.  80,  note  (^).] 


No.  72. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Gaisford. 

F.O.  33417/1335/11/36. 

Tel.    (No.  25.)  Foreign  Office,  August  28,  1911. 

Y'bu  should,  on  behalf  of  H[is]  M[aje8ty's]  G[overnment],  recognise  the 
Portuguese  Republic  as  soon  as  your  colleagues  are  similarly  instructed,  in  order 
that  recognition  may  be  as  general  and  simultaneous  as  possible. 

I  understand  French  Gov[ernmen]t  have  already  recognised,  and  if  any  other 
European  Great  Power  does  so  without  awaiting  collective  action  you  can  recognise 
at  once. 

If  your  colleagues  do  not  soon  receive  instructions  you  will  be  authorised  to  act 
without  them. 


[ED.  NOTE.— On  September  1,  Mr.  Gaisford  reported  in  his  telegram  No.  39,  R.  September  2, 
that  the  President  of  the  Republic  was  finding  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  that 
none  of  his  colleagues  had  yet  received  instructions  to  recognise  the  Government.  He  was 
informed  on  September  2  (telegram  No.  39)  that  he  should  await  instructions  (F.O.  34514/1335/ 
11/36).] 


No.  73. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen.{^) 
F.O.  33417/1335/11/36. 

Tel.    (No.  86.)  Foreign  Office,  August  28,  1911. 

Inform  Gov[ernmen]t  to  which  you  are  accredited  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  intend  to  instruct  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Lisbon  to 

(')  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Rome  (No.  50),  Constantinople  (No.  305),  Vienna  (No.  94), 
Berlin  (No.  170),  St.  Petersburgh  (No.  470),  Christiana  (No.  11),  Stockholm  (No.  13),  Copenhagen 
(No.  6),  Berne  (No.  4),  The  Hague  (No.  22),  Brussels  (No.  3)  and  to  Paris  (No.  207),  Washington 
(No.  246).] 
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recognize  Portuguese  Republic,  which  has  now  been  constitutionally  established,  as 
soon  as  his  colleagues  are  similarly  instructed  in  order  that  recognition  may  be  as 
general  and  simultaneous  as  possible. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  would  therefore  be  glad  to  know  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  Gov[ernmen]t  to  which  you  are  accredited. 

I  understand  French  Government  have  already  recognised,  and  Mr.  Gaisford 
will  be  instructed  to  do  so  also,  if  his  colleagues  do  not  soon  receive  instructions, 
and  at  once,  if  any  other  Great  Power  acts  without  awaiting  collective  action. 


No.  74. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

St.  Petersburgh,  September  2,  1911. 
P.O.  34G52/1335/11/36.  D.  3-20  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  194.)  R.  4  p.m. 

My  telegram  No.  192  (  ).(*) 

Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  told  me  last  night  that  Emperor  is  not 
disposed  to  recognise  Portuguese  Republic  at  present. 

(')  [Not  leproduced.  It  merely  acknowledged  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  86  of 
August  28  (v.  immediately  preceding  document)  and  foreshadowed  the  reply  given  above.  The 
date  is  August  30,  D.  8-15  p.m.] 


No.  75. 

Sir  F.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Vie7ina,  September  7,  1911. 
F.O.  35318/1335/11/36.  D.  8-10  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  93.)  R.  10-15  p.m. 

Portugal.    Your  telegram  No.  94  (  ).(') 

Austro-Hungarian  Government  are  prepared  to  recognise  Portuguese  Republic 
and  will  give  necessary  instructions  to  their  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon. 


MINUTES. 

Tliis  will  probably  entail  recognition  by  Germany.  Sir  E.  Grey  has  undertaken  to  consider 
question  again  the  end  of  this  week.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gaisford  might  now  be  instructed  to  recognize 
as  soon  as  his  Austro-Hung[arian]  colleague  acts. 

F.  A.  C. 

8/9. 

I  have  settled  this  after  a  communication  from  Count  Metternich  and  have  given  telegram 
to  Sir  F.  Campbell. 

E.  G. 
8.9.11. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  77-8,  No.  73,  and  note  (').] 
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[ED.  NOTE. — For  various  reasons  full  recognition  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  was  delayed, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  reluctance  of  the  Russian  Government.  This  problem  ultimately 
received  the  solution  indicated  in  the  following  documents.] 

No.  76. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Gaisford.C) 
F.O.  35441/1335/11/36. 

Tel.    (No.  45.)    R.  Foreign  Office,  September  8,  1911. 

(Sir  F.  Cartwright's  tel[egram]  No.  93  of  7th  September.)(=') 
German   Ambassador   informs   me   that   German   Minister   is   instructed  to 

acknowledge  Portuguese  Republic  at  the  same  time  with  the  British,  Austrian,  . 

Italian  and  Spanish  Representatives.    You  should  arrange  with  these  four  colleagues 

time  and  mode  of  recognition  and  when  settled  inform  your  Dutch  and  other  colleagues. 

(1)  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Madrid  (No.  89),  Rome  (No.  163),  Constantinople  (No.  327), 
Vienna  (No.  97),  Berlin  (No.  178),  St.  Petersburg  (No.  503),  Christiania  (No.  13),  Stockholm 
(No.  15),  Copenhagen  (No.  11),  The  Hague  (No.  23),  and  Brussels  (No.  6).] 

(2  )  [y.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  77. 

Mr.  Gaisford  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Lisbon,  September  11,  1911. 

F.O.  35839/1335/11/36.  D.  6  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  44.)    En  clair.  R.  9-23  p.m.  ^ 

Have  to-day  recognised  Portuguese  Republic  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Government. 


No.  78. 

Mr.  Gaisford  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  36183/1835/11/36. 

(No.  106.)  Lisbon,  D.  September  11,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  15,  1911. 

With  reference  to  my  telegram  of  to-day's  date(')  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose 
copy  of  the  note  I  handed  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  this  afternoon  intimating 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  now  recognized  the  Portuguese  Republic. (^) 

I  was  followed  by  the  representatives  of  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy  and  Austria 
who  handed  to  Senhor  Chagas  notes  couched  in  terms  practically  the  same  as  mine. 

His  Excellency  stated  that  the  communication  I  made  to  him  would  be  the  source 
of  the  liveliest  gratification  to  the  Government  and  to  the  country  at  large ;  it  signified 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  Portugal,  a  national  renascence.  Although  the  other  four 
Powers  were  simultaneously  taking  the  same  step  as  Great  Britain,  it  was  to  the  latter 
country  that  Portugal  was  especially  grateful.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  of  the 
diplomatic  action  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  he  begged  me  most 
emphatically  to  convey  to  you  his  most  cordial  thanks. 

I  subsequently  wrote  my  name  on  the  President  [sic]  and  to-morrow  I  shall  leave 
cards  on  the  members  of  the  Government.  This  procedure  is  being  followed  by  the 
other  representatives. 

I  understand  that  Holland,  Belgium  and  Norway  will  recognize  the  Republic 
to-morrow. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  No.  87  of  the 
1st  instant, (')  I  have  conveyed  to  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  suitable 
expression  of  your  regret  that  recognition  by  His  Majesty's  Government  did  not  ensue 
until  he  had  left  office, 

I  have,  &c. 

HUGH  GAISFORD. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  tenour  is  sufficiently  indicated.] 


No.  79. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  35947/1335/11/36.  Stockholm,  D.  September  13,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  13.)  R.  September  13,  1911. 

Swedish  Government  informs  me  that  they  have  recognised  Portuguese 
Government. 


No.  80. 

Sir  A.  Hardinge  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  42956/32314/36/11. 

(No.  66.)    Commercial.  Lisbon,  D.  October  25,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  October  31,  1911. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Gaisford's  despatch  No.  61  Commercial  of  the 
20th  ultimo(')  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I  have  received  a  note  from 
Dr.  Vasconcellos,  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  confirming  the  assurances 
given  by  his  predecessor  that  no  facilities  would  be  granted  in  the  Azores  or  else- 
where to  a  foreign  Power  without  informing  His  Majesty's  Government. (^) 

His  Excellency  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  no  confirma- 
tion of  the  rumoured  sale  of  an  island  in  the  Azores  to  a  German  firm,  but  that  should 
there  prove  to  be  any  truth  in  the  report  the  necessary  measures  would  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  difficulty. 

I  have,  &c. 

ARTHUR  H.  HARDINGE. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(2)  [Reference  was  made  to  this  question  in  Sir  F.  Villiers'  despatch  No.  65  of  November  18, 
1910.  (cp.  also  supra,  p.  76,  No.  70.)  The  despatch  printed  above  gives,  however,  further  and 
more  authoritative  information.] 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 
THE  INTEGRITY  OF  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

No.  81. 

Memorandum  respecting  the  origin  and  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  1855  guaranteeing- 
the  territories  of  Sweden  and  Norway  against  Russian  aggression. 

I'.O.  Sweden  and  Norway  G57.  May  8,  1905. 

Tlie  object  for  which  the  Treaty  of  the  21st  of  November  1855  was  concluded 
was  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  against 
the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  thereby  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Euroi)e.(') 

The  origin  of  Russian  aggression  on  Norway  and  Sweden  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  9th  century. 

A  very  interesting  summary  of  this  question  is  contained  in  a  Report  drawn  consul  General 
up  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Crowe,  H[er]  M[ajesty]'s  Consul  General  at  Christiania  in  1855.  sepfar'ate] 

Mr.  Crowe  showed  that  the  object  of  Russia  was  to  obtain  a  port  or  ports  on  ^'f^f^identifji 
the  Western  Ocean  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year  to  her  ships,  as  well  as  a  p- 
[)articipation  in  the  Fisheries  to  secure  her  a  nursery  for  her  seamen. 

And  he  pointed  out  how  important  it  was  for  this  country  and  for  Norway  to 
thwart  the  Russian  pretensions. 

The  means  employed  by  Russia  for  carrying  out  her  plan  were  the  Rights  of 
Pasturage  and  Fishery  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  nomads,  who  inhabited  her  border 
districts  in  the  North  West  and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  those  rights  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Russian  claims  were  based  in  later  times  upon  the  Treaties  of  1751  andseeCon- 
1826  between  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Russia.  No'lTw^ind 

The  question  was  purposely  kept  open  by  the  latter  power  by  negotiations  communTcafed 
carried  on  at  intervals  from  1809,  when  Finland  was  ceded  by  Sweden,  until  1853.      by  the  Swedish 

Minister, 

In  1854,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  allied  Powers,  Great  Britain  and  Mr'^'urey/^* 
France,  and  Russia,  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t  became  alarmed  lest  Russia  should  ^^^allf'i^si.- 
seize  certain  portions  of  Swedish  territory  and  was  pressed  by  France  to  join  the 
Western  Powers. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  though  convinced  that  his  interests  would  ultimately  lead 
him  to  join  England  and  France,  hesitated  to  do  so  as  he  was  anxious  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  guarantees  that  would  be  offered  to  him,  and  respecting  the  action 
of  Austria  with  regard  to  the  war.    Still  he  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  the  project 
of  a  Treaty.    Two  conditions  in  which  were  the  restoration  of  Finland  to  Sweden  Mr.  Grey, 
and  the  adhesion  of  Austria  to  the  Treaty.    After  carrying  on  the  negotiations  for  j,",^,'2e;  ig54 
some  time,  they  were  suspended  as  the  above-mentioned  conditions  were  considered  To  Mr.  MageniB, 
inadmissible  by  the  allied  Powers.  ctetole^'as,  i854. 

The  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t  was,  however,  informed  that  the  promise  given 
by  H[er]  M[ajesty]'s  Gov[ernmen]t  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Sweden  would  be 
faithfully  fulfilled,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  the  allied  Powers  would 
gladly  find  themselves  co-operating  with  Sweden. 

On  the  3rd  June  1855,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Crowe's  Report,  Lord  Palmerston  see Minute 
wrote  the  following  minute  :—  tl^-Slg^\^l 

"  It  might  be  well  to  enter  into  some  agreement  with  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  juneVs  1855 
bindintr  him  to  make  no  concession  whatever  to  Russia  whether  of  Fishing  Rights,  Pasturage 
Rights,  or  Territory  without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain.    Such  a  Treaty  would  be  a  security  to  us, 
and  a  defensive  support  to  him." 

(')  [The  text  of  the  treaty  of  November  21,  1855,  is  in  B.F.S.P.,  Yol.  45,  pp.  33-4.  ep. 
Hertslet:  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty  (1875),  Vol.  11,  pp.  1241-2.] 

[21704]  O 
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To  Mr.  Magenls 
No.  21, 

June  2S,  1855. 
To  Lord  Cowley 
[No.)  5«5, 
Juno  ti,  1855. 

Prom  do. 

[No.]  no, 

June  12,  1855. 
From 

Lord  Cowley, 
No.  740, 
June  17,  1855, 


To  Mr.  Magenis, 
[No.]  41, 
October  18, 1855. 


To  Mr.  Magenis, 
No.  42, 

October  18, 1855. 


Lord  Cowley, 
[.\o.]  963, 
July  20,  18.i5. 

Mr.  Magenis, 
[No.)  100, 
Nov[ember]  21 
1855. 


Mr.  Magenis, 
[No.]  101, 
November  21, 
1855. 

"  Moniteur." 
20lh  December, 
1855. 


A  despatch  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Mr.  Magenis,  after  consultation  with  the 
French  Gov[ernmen]t,  instructing  him  to  ascertain  from  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  enter  into  an 
Agreement  by  which  he  should  engage  not  to  make  any  concessions  of  Pasturage, 
Fishing,  or  territorial  rights*  in  return  for  which  Great  Britain  should  come  to  his 
assistance  should  Russia  attempt  to  gain  such  concessions  by  force. 

The  French  Gov[ernmen]t  sent  similar  instructions  to  their  Minister  at 
Stockholm. 

Mr.  Magenis  was  also  informed  that  if  these  proposals  were  agreeable  to  His 
Majesty  they  would  be  embodied  in  a  Treaty. 

The  opportuneness  of  the  time  for  the  conclusions  of  such  a  Treaty,  and  its 
advantages  for  Sweden  and  Norway  were  also  explained. 

The  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  some  time  and  tended  to  show  that  the 
Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t  was  of  opinion  that  the  object  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  in  making  these  overtures  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  defensive  Treaty 
extending  to  all  the  Swedish  as  well  as  the  Norwegian  possessions,  inasmuch  as 
their  aim  was  to  strengthen  and  support  Sweden  in  establishing  a  barrier  against 
Russian  aggrandizement  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Magenis  also  expressed  an  opinion,  in  which  H[er]  M[ajesty]'s 
Gov[ernmen]t  concurred,  that  the  extension  of  the  guarantee  suggested  by  Sweden, 
instead  of  involving  greater  responsibility  would  practically  avert  all  danger  by 
checking  Russian  designs  on  any  part  of  Sweden  as  well  as  on  Norway.  H[er] 
M[ajesty]'s  Gov[ernmen]t  had  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gov[ernmen]t  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  determined  that  under  certain  contingencies  the  whole 
of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  territories  should  be  guaranteed  by  G[rea]t  Britain 
and  France. 

A  draft  Treaty  embodying  these  proposals  was  therefore  sent  to  Mr.  Magenis, 
and  he  was  instructed  to  propose  its  acceptance  to  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t. 

At  the  same  time  a  further  despatch  was  sent  to  Mr.  Magenis  explaining  the 
reasons  which  prompted  Great  Britain  and  France  to  propose  to  conclude  this 
Treaty  with  an  exJ^ended  guarantee. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Treaty  was  proposed  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  and 
that  it  would  not  involve  Sweden  in  hostilities  with  Russia. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  main  object  of  the  war,  then  being  carried  on, 
was  to  curb  the  aggressive  ambition  of  Russia,  that,  as  France  and  Great  Britain 
had  a  strong  interest  in  preventing  the  encroachments  of  Russia  upon  Sweden  and 
Norway,  they  were  justified  in  taking  measures  for  that  object,  and  "that  England 
and  France  would  gain  greatly  if  they  were  able  by  diplomacy  to  check  the  aggressive 
action  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic.  The  despatch  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  the 
advantages  which  the  Treaty  would  confer  on  Sweden  herself  as  well  as  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  probability  of  further  attempts 
at  encroachment,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  upon  Sweden  and  Norway,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  against  which  the  Treaty  would  prove  a  safeguard. 

During  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  it  was  suggested  by  Sweden  that 
Denmark  should  be  invited  to  become  a  party  to  the  proposed  Treaty,  but  this 
suggestion  was  not  carried  out  and  the  Treaty  was,  after  the  introduction  of  various 
slight  modifications  referring  to  the  co-operation  of  the  troops  of  G[rea]t  Britain 
and  France  with  the  forces  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  signed  on  the  21st  November 
1855. 

On  the  same  day  notes  were  exchanged  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of  any  military  forces  sent  to  Sweden  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  were  exchanged  on  the  17th  December,  1855. 

Floreign']  0[ffice'],  May  8,  1905.  ^-  W.  BRANT. 

*  This  last  concession  was  meant  to  apply  to  Finxnark  only. 
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No.  82. 

Memorandum  respecting  Sweden  and  Norway. 

F.O.  Sweden  and  Norway  657.  Foreign  Office,  October  4,  1905. 

Situation  since  the  Resolution  of  the  Swedish  Diet  of  July  27,  1905,  to  the  Signature 
of  the  Agreement  at  Karlstad,  September  23,  1905. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Swedish  Eiksdag  resolved,  on  the  24th  July,  Special  Cora- 
1905,  that  the  Union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  could  only  be  broken  by  mutual  ]»k^Ig.' 
consent,  and  held  that  Norway  should  in  some  form  approach  Sweden  with  a  view  sir  r.  Rodd, 
to  obtaining  her  consent.    Two  alternatives  were  suggested:  either  that  the  request  Juiy  26',  laos. 
should  come  from  a  new  Storthing  after  an  appeal  to  the  people,  or  that  it  should 
be  made  after  the  Norwegian  people  had  approved  the  course  by  a  plebiscite.  When 
that  notification  had  taken  place,  and  if  it  was  shown  that  an  Agreement  satisfactory 
to  Sweden  could  be  arrived  at  as  regards  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  before  Norway 
could  be  recognized  as  a  State  which  had  separated  herself  from  the  Union  with 
Sweden,  the  Committee  considered  that  Sweden  must  then,  on  her  part,  be  ready 
to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself. 

The  conditions  required  by  Sweden  were  : 

1.  That  a  certain  zone  should  be  agreed  upon  on  either  side  of  the  southern 
frontier,  within  which  zone  the  forts  recently  erected  should  not  be  maintained  or 
•new  forts  constructed ; 

2.  That  the  right  hitherto  conceded  to  Swedish  Laps  to  annually  cross  the 
border  into  Norway  with  their  reindeer  should  be  definitely  established  for  the 
future ; 

3.  That  provision  should  be  made  to  guard  against  impediment  to,  or 
unreasonable  burdens  on,  transit  to  and  from  either  country,  as  well  as  against 
unwarrantable  intrusion  of  the  subjects  of  one  State  in  waterways  falling  partially 
within  the  bounds  of  either  country. 

The  question  of  an  Arbitration  Convention  with  Norway  was  regarded  as  a 
subject  for  discussion,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  question 
regulated  by  Treaty  between  the  United  Kingdoms  and  foreign  Powers  was  left  for 
future  consideration.     The  Resolution  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  bv  bothNo.  2«,  °  ' 
Chambers  of  the  Riksdag.  '  J.t-^2T^905. 

The  Storthing  decided  unanimously,  on  the  28th  July,  to  submit  the  question  of  gj*^j,f„g 
advisability  or  non-advisability  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  the  electors  th^Kiksdag 
throughout  Norway. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  plebiscite  should  take  place  on  Sunday,  the  13th  August,  no'^'^,^^''"'*' 

July  29,  1905. 

The  Norwegian  Government  wished  Prince  Charles  to  be  elected  by  the  Storthing,  ^[^^^^^"-^ 
and  to  proceed  to  Christiania  immediately  after  the   result  of  the  plebiscite  had  been  candidature, 
notified  to  the  Swedish  Government,  the  notification  to  be  accompanied  by  an  ^J;  3 j"*^"*'""^ 
intimation  that  the  Norwegian  Government  considered  the  question  of  a  Bernadotte  ™,y^27^|'^5 
Prince  at  an  end,  as  the  King  of  Sweden  had  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  would 
not  nominate  a  Prince,  and  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  a  nomination  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Riksdag. 

King  Oscar  was  much  upset  at  hearing  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  Prince  ^^g^*^''- 
Charles  of  Denmark  to  go  to  Norway  to  assume  Government  before  pending  Telegraphic, 
questions  between  Sweden  and  Norway  were  finally  settled — before,  therefore,  in  AtTgus't 2.  i905. 
His  Majesty's  view,  the  throne  was  vacant.     The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was 
accordingly  authorized  to  go  and  discuss  the  question  with  the  Danish  Court  at 
Bernstorff. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  at  BemstorfE  was  that  the  following  proposals  were  Mr.  Johnstone, 
submitted  to  the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  Governments ;  that  Norway  was  to  Telegraphic, 
inform  Sweden  of  the  result  of  the  referendum,  and  to  intimate  her  readiness  to  ^- 
[21704]  o  2 
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negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Swedish  conditions  when  a  regular  Government  had 
been  chosen  by  her  for  that  purpose.  Subsequent  to  this  the  Riksdag  was  to  be 
requested  to  permit  the  King  to  renounce  the  Throne  of  Norway  for  himself  and 
his  heirs.  If  these  conditions  were  mutually  accepted  the  acceptances  were  to  be 
notified  to  the  Danish  Government,  and  the  Riksdag  was  to  be  summoned  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Storthing. 
Mr.  Johnstone,        The  Norwegian  Government  accepted  the  above  solution. 

No.  42, 
Telegraphic, 
August  7,  1905. 

sirR.  Rodd,  The  Swedish  Government  did  not,  however,  accept  the  proposal,  and  decided 

Teiegr'aphic,  to  Wait  Until  Norway,  after  the  popular  vote,  had  made  a  reply  or  a  counter-proposal 
August  14, 1905.     tj^g  resolution  of  the  Diet. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  The  Danish  Government  considered  a  Republic  almost  inevitable,  and  were 
coAfidemTii,    in  favour  of  sending  Prince  Charles  in  order  to  avoid  one. 

August  10,  1905.  .  f  1        J-        1    .•  r  iU 

Result  nf  the  The  result  of  the  referendum  was  almost  unanimous  for  the  dissolution  oi  tne 

plebis-ite.  Union. 
Lord  Melville, 
Telegraphic, 
August  16,  1905. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  Baron  Wcdel  then  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the  effect  that  Norway 
conMentiau  would  notify  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  to  Sweden,  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
Au^ust'!6''i9o5  King  Oscar  that  as  the  offer  of  the  throne  to  a  Bernadotte  Prince  had  not  been 
accepted,  and  as  the  Riksdag  had  dissolved  without  mentioning  the  question,  they 
considered  the  offer  had  lapsed.  Prince  Charles  would  then  be  elected  on  condition 
that  he  accepted  beforehand,  and  in  case  of  his  not  proceeding  to  Christiania 
immediately,  a  Regency  could  be  constituted,  if  it  were  certain  that  such  a  form  of 
Government  would  be  recognized  by  England  and  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  sure  that  Prince  Charles  would 
not  accept  the  throne  if  a  Regency  had  to  be  constituted.  The  Norwegian 
Government  was  evidently  anxious  to  get  a  promise  from  Prince  Charles  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  proceed  to  Christiania  at  once,  and  the  Danish  Government  washed 
His  Royal  Highness  to  be  elected  without  any  such  promise. 

Mr.  Johnstone  suggested  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  inform  Danish 
Government  that  if  they  recognized  either  Prince  Charles  or  any  form  of  interim 
Government  in  Norway  His  Majesty's  Government  w^ould  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Johnstone,         Baron  Wedel  and  M.  Nansen  obtained  from  the  Danish  Government  the  reply 
August 22. 1905.  tbat  they  would  reconsider  their  attitude  if  the  Norwegian  negotiations  failed. 
To  Mr.  John-  His  Majcsty's  Government  replied  that  they  would  recognize  any  provisional 

Telegraphic*'  arrangement,  provided  it  were  under  Prince  Charles,  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
August  20, 1905.  fj^g  three  Governments  concerned,  but  that  as  the  question  of  procedure  was  still 

under  discussion,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  making  any  announcement. 
Mr.  Johnstone,         Mr.    Johnstone   communicated   the   views   of   His   Majesty's   Government  to 
Teiegr'aphic,     Baron  Wedel,  and  both  he  and  M.  Nansen  gave  assurances  that  they  would  endeavour 
August  21, 190.5.  tQ  induce  the  Norwegian  Government  to  settle  matters  peaceably  with  Sweden  before 
taking  further  steps. 

sirR.Hodd,  On  the  22nd  August  the  Storthing  decided,  by  a  majority  of  104  to  11,  to  ask 

Te'ieiraphic,     Sweden  to  consent  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union  and  to  the  dissolution,  and  to  appoint 
August  22, 1905.  Delegates  to  negotiate  on  all  points  raised  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Swedish  Diet 
of  the  27th  July. 

Sir  K.  Rodd,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Delegates  were  appointed  to  meet  to  discuss  the 

Telegraphic,     conditions  of  dissolution  on  the  Slst  August  at  Karlstad. 

August  26,  190). 

Sir  R.  uodd.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  leaving  Stockholm  to  take  part  as  one 

Auglf8t29. 1905.  °^  Swedish  Delegates  in  the  negotiations  at  Karlstad,  informed  Sir  R.  Rodd 
that  the  only  real  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Commission  were  the  settlement 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Swedish  Laplanders,  and  the  question  of  the  dismantling  of 
the  Norwegian  frontier  fortresses,  nor  did  he  anticipate  that  the  first  of  these  points 
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would  lead  to  any  complications.  The  second  question  was  undoubtedly  more 
formidable,  as  he  understood  the  Norwegians  were  very  tenacious  on  the  subject 
of  maintaining  the  fortresses,  and  public  opinion  in  Sweden,  supported  by  that  of 
military  experts,  was  equally  strong  on  the  other  side.  There  were  two  parallel 
lines  of  fortresses.  The  line  remoter  from  her  frontier  Sweden  could  afford  to 
disregard,  but  the  outer  line  approached  the  boundary  so  closely — in  one  case  within 
200  metres — that  the  military  advisers  considered  its  maintenance  inconsistent  with 
peaceful  and  neighbourly  intentions.  A  suggestion  had  been  mooted  in 
authoritative  circles  in  Norway  that,  in  case  of  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  fortresses  and  the  neutral  zone,  the  issue  should  be  left  to 
arbitration  or  the  decision  of  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

Sit  R.  Rodd  asked  Count  Wachtmeister  what  he  thought  of  the  statements  which 
he  had  read  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  considerable  modification  of 
public  opinion  in  Sweden  in  favour  of  the  candidature  of  a  Bernadotte  Prince. 
His  Excellency  said  he  had  seen  the  statements  referred  to,  but  he  could  not  say 
that  any  evidence  in  support  of  them  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government, 
and  from  a  letter  which  he  had  recently  received  from  the  King,  he  did  not 
apprehend  that  His  Majesty  had  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

Baron  Wedel  mentioned  to  Mr.  Johnstone  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Johnstone, 

*^         No  79  Secret 

an  arrangement  as  stated  by  Count  Wachtmeister,  but  said  that  if  Sweden  was  September  i, ' 
willing  to  meet  Norway  half-way  there  would,  he  thought,  be  every  chance  of 
reaching  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution. 

Baron  Wedel  added  that  the  Norwegian  Ministry  and  Storthing  were  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  and  against  the  nomination  of  a 
Bernadotte  Prince,  but  that  the  Swedes  had  mobilized  65,000  men  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  Norwegians  might  see  themselves  forced  to  accept  a  now  unwelcome  Monarch 
from  Sweden. 

Mr.  Johnstone  stated  in  his  despatch  that,  according  to  private  advices  from 
Stockholm  which  he  had  just  received,  it  appeared  that  there  w'as  a  possibility  of 
Sweden  offering  a  Prince  of  her  house  to  Norway. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Johnstone's  despatch  No.  79,  Secret,  of  the  1st  September,  sir  r.  Rodd. 
Sir  R.  Rodd  mentioned  that  a  paragraph  had  appeared  in  the  Swedish  press  to  the  Confidential, 
effect  that  King  Oscar  had  said,  evidently  for  publication,  that  he  was  much  hurt  i^j*^""''*'  *' 
by  insinuations  in  the  press  to  the  effect  th^t,  in  spite  of  the  personal  declaration 
he  had  made.  His  Majesty  was  interesting  himself  in  a  Swedish  candidate  for  the 
Norwegian  Throne.    Sir  R.  Rodd  added  that,  as  direct  negotiations  were  in  progress 
between  the  two  countries,  he  was  inclined  to  receive  any  views  expressed  in 
Copenhagen  by  Baron  Wedel  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  unless  corroborated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  provisional  Norwegian  Government. 

The  Swedish  Foreign  Ofl&ce  said  that  there  was  absolutely  no  justification  for  sir  R;^R<xi<i- 
the  rumours  of  a  Swedish  mobilization.  The  annual  manoeuvres  had  been  counter-  September  4. 
manded  largely  to  prevent  any  misconception  on  the  subject.  The  only  district 
where  anything  dimly  resembling  a  concentration  was  going  on  was  in  Vermland, 
where  two  infantry  regiments  were  doing  their  field  exercise  conjointly  instead  of 
separately,  as  in  other  garrisons.  A  few  units  of  cavalry  had  been  attached  to  those 
two  regiments,  and  the  fact  that  some  dozen  or  twenty  horses  had  been  transported 
thither  might  have  appeared  significant  to  correspondents  at  Karlstad  which  w-as 
in  Vermland.  There  had  been  no  summons  to  reservists,  which  it  would,  moreover, 
have  been  most  inconvenient  to  issue  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest  season,  and  no 
concentration  of  forces. 

On  the  7th  September  the  Conference  at  Karlstad  adjourned  to  the^r  r.^  Rodd, 
]8th  September  to  enable  the  Delegates  to  confer  with  their  Governments.  Teiegrkphic. 

September  8, 
1905. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Swedish  Diet  had  laid  down  as  the  first  condition  Mr- Johnstone, 
for  the  recognition  of  Norway's  withdrawal  from  the  Union  that  a  certain  zone  should  Teiegrkphic. 
be  agreed  upon  on  either  side  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  frontier,  within  whicn  f^o**'"''" 
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Sir  K.  Kodd, 
Xt>.  52,  Secret, 
Telegraphic, 
September  10, 
1905. 

To  Mr.  John 
stoiie,  No.  15, 
Coiitidential, 
lelegraphic, 
September  13, 

lyoi. 


the  forts  recently  erected  Bhould  not  be  maintained  or  new  forts  constructed.  This 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Delegates  at  Karlstad  when,  according  to 
the  Norwegian  Delegates,  the  Swedish  Delegates  made  a  supplementary  demand 
for  the  dismantling  of  two  older  fortresses.  The  Norwegians  were  given  till  the 
13th  September  to  accept  or  take  the  consequences  of  refusing.  Professor  Nansen 
said  the  Swedes  had  assembled  70,000  men  on  the  frontier,  and  considered  the 
situation  very  grave.  He  came  to  London  to  emphasize  the  request  which  was  to 
be  put  forward  by  the  Danish  Government  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
exercise  friendly  pressure  at  Stockholm  to  induce  the  Swedes  to  modify  their  terms, 
which,  owing  to  popular  sentiment,  appeared  impossible  of  acceptance. 

Sir  R.  Eodd  ascertained  that  the  version  of  the  negotiations  given  by  Dr.  Nansen 
at  Copenhagen  did  not  correspond  with  what  the  Swedish  Delegates  had  reported 
at  Stockholm. 

A  communication  to  the  following  effect  was  made  on  the  12th  September  by 
the  Danish  Minister  in  London,  under  instructions  from  his  Government : — 

The  demolition  of  all  Norwegian  frontier  fortifications,  including  Kongsvinger 
and  Frederiksten,  had  been  demanded  by  the  Swedish  Delegates,  who  had  requested 
an  answer  by  the  13th  September. 

The  Norwegian  Delegates  could  not  see  their  way  to  consenting  to  the 
destruction  of  the  two  old  fortresses,  but  had  accepted  all  the  other  proposals  put 
forward,  including  that  providing  for  a  neutral  zone  10  kilom.  broad  on  either  side 
of  the  frontier  up  to  the  61st  degree,  and  had  suggested  the  conclusion  of  a  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Arbitration  Agreement  on  the  lines  of  that  signed  between  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands. 

The  Swedish  Delegates  had  intimated  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the 
consequences  which  would  ensue  from  a  refusal  of  their  demands.  The  situation 
was  considered  most  serious,  and  the  Danish  Government  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  willing  to  make  representations  to 
the  Swedish  Government  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  consent  to  a  reduction 
of  their  demands  in  respect  of  the  old  fortresses. 

Similar  instructions  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  Danish  Representatives  at 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Berlin. 

M.  de  Bille  was  informed  that,  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  opinion,  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  making  representations  based  on  information  derived  from 
Norwegian  sources  whilst  the  negotiations  were  in  their  present  state,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  considered  to  be  secret,  that  they  would  probably  only 
cause  irritation,  and  would  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

Dr.  Nansen  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  14th  September. 

Sir  T.  Sanderson  told  him  that  Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  King,  and  that,  while  desirous  of  showing  all  possible  sympathy  for  the 
Norwegian  Government  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  he  felt, 
and  His  Majesty  agreed,  that  at  this  critical  moment  it  would  not  be  judicious  that 
Dr.  Nansen  should  go  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him,  or  that  he  should 
come  hastily  to  London  to  see  Dr.  Nansen.  The  visit  was  sure  to  be  noticed  in 
the  press,  and  to  give  rise  to  misconstruction. 

Dr.  Nansen  said  he  quite  agreed. 

He  was  also  informed  that,  while  the  negotiations  between  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  Delegates  were  being  continued,  and  were  held  to  be  secret.  Lord 
Lansdowne  felt  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  representation  to  the 
Swedish  Government  would  be  likely  to  be  ill-received  and  to  cause  irritation.  The 
Swedish  Government  were  well  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  for  a  peaceful  and  friendly  solution  of  the  questions  pending  between 
the  two  countries,  and  Sir  R.  Rodd  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  his  feeling 
in  conversation  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Swedish  Ministers. 

Dr.  Nansen  said  that  he  quite  understood  Lord  Lansdowne's  view,  and  that 
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the  Norwegian  Government  were  grateful  for  the  moderating  influence  which  they 
knew  that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  exercising  at  Stockholm. 

He  stated  confidentially  that  the  real  point  at  issue  now  seemed  to  him  to  be 
whether  the  Swedish  Government  would  insist  upon  the  destruction  of  the  repairs 
and  modern  improvements  which  had  been  effected  icithm  the  old  fortresses  of 
Kongsvinger  and  Frcderiksten.  This  condition  the  Norwegian  Government  could 
not  accept,  but  they  were  ready  in  last  resort  to  submit  to  any  convenient  form 
of  arbitration  the  amount  of  demolition  which  could  reasonably  be  demanded.  He 
again  expressed  his  apprehension  that  Sweden  might  suddenly  break  off  the 
negotiations,  and  move  her  troops  across  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  Norwegian  mobilization  before  other  Powers  had  an  opportunity  of  offering  any 
friendly  advice  or  mediation. 

The  German  and  Russian  Ministers  at  Stockholm  spoke  to  Sir  R.  Rodd  on  the  sir  r.  Rodd, 
j)roposal  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Swedish  Government.    He  learnt  from  the  xeiegr'aphic, 
Russian  Minister  that  the  French  Minister  had  received  instructions  from  Paris,  fyof."™'""^ 
and  had  already  made,  independently,  a  friendly  representation  to  the  Swedish 
Government,  based  on  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Danish  Government. 

Baron  Budberg  had  received  instructions  from  the  Russian  Government  to 
consult  with  the  German  Minister  and  Sir  R.  Rodd  as  to  what  form  a  friendly 
representation  to  the  Swedish  Government  should  take,  both  in  regard  to  the 
questions  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  and  of  the  fortresses. 

The  German  Government  had  sent  their  Minister  no  instructions.  Hitherto 
they  had  only  asked  Herr  von  Miiller  whether  he  was  of  opinion  that  representations 
would  be  desirable.  His  report  to  them  had  been  opposed  to  any  action  before  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations  should  have  taken  place. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  German  Minister  nor  Sir  R.  Rodd  had 
received  instructions,  the  Russian  Minister  appeared  disposed  to  take  independent 
action,  and  proposed  to  couch  his  representation  in  very  friendly  words. 

The  French  Minister  made  his  representation  in  very  general  and  friendly  sir  e.  Rodd, 
terms,  on  humanitarian  grounds.     It  was  based  on  information  which  he  had  Telegraphic, 
received  from  the  French  Foreign  Office  that  the  Swedes  made  a  point  of  obtaining  ^g'ji^^"''"*'" 
the  demolition  of  the  old  fortresses  of  Kongsvinger  and  Frederiksten.    The  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Lindman,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  form  of 
the  French  Minister's  communication,  and  repeated  to  him  that  the  Resolution  of 
the  Diet,  by  which  the  Swedish  Delegates  were  empowered,  had  particularly  specified 
only  the  fortresses  recently  constructed,  which  were  directed  against  Sweden,  and 
his  Excellency  again  stated  that  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  old 
historic  fortresses.     As  regards  the  modern  constructions,   the  mandate  of  the 
Swedish  Delegates  prescribed  an  unalterable  attitude. 

After  the  Russian  Minister  had  learnt  that  the  German  Minister  and 
Sir  R.  Rodd  had  not  been  instructed  to  join  him,  he  also  made  his  representation, 
also  in  the  most  friendly  and  general  terms.  He  seemed  rather  to  have  encouraged 
his  French  colleague  to  act  on  his  independent  instructions,  and  to  make  his 
representation  without  having  previously  consulted  his  other  colleagues. 

The  Russian  and  French  Ministers  admitted  that,  if  their  advice  had  been 
requested  by  their  Governments  before  the  instructions  were  sent,  they  would  have 
reported  unfavourably  as  to  making  representations.  They  also  admitted  the 
jugglery  with  words  practised  by  the  Norwegians. 

The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Minister  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
15th  September  and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  demand  of  Sweden  for  the 
demolition  of  the  Norwegian  frontier  fortresses. 

Sir  T.  Sanderson  told  him  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  no  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  two  principal  fortresses  which  were  in  question,  but 
that  one  of  them  was,  it  was  understood,  upon  the  coast,  and  the  other  at  the 
junction  of  three  important  lines  of  railway,  some  20  miles  behind  the  frontier,  and 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  capital.    Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  unwilling 
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Sir  B.  Rodd, 
No.  57,  Secret, 
Telegraphic, 
September  16, 
1905. 


Sir  R.  Rodd, 
No.  61, 
Must  Secret, 
Telegraphic, 
September  16, 
1905. 


Ur.  Johnstone, 
No.  53, 
Telegraphic, 
September  18, 
1905. 


to  make  any  special  representations  to  the  Swedish  Government  through  Sir  R.  Rodd 
as  the  negotiations  were  secret,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  show  any  doubt  of  the 
moderation  and  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  Swedish  Government,  but  His 
Majesty's  Government  were  most  anxious  for  a  friendly  solution  of  the  pending 
questions,  and  felt  confident -of  the  intention  of  the  Swedish  Government  to  do  its 
utmost  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  of  Europe  were  intensely  desirous  of  peace 
and  quiet  at  this  moment,  and  the  Government  which  took  the  first  step  towards 
any  fresh  disturbance  of  the  peace  would  undoubtedly  be  most  severely  criticized. 

M.  de  Bildt  asked  if  he  could  telegraph  anything  to  his  Government  as  to  the 
views  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  send  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  told  that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  sincerely 
anxious  for  a  friendly  termination  of  the  negotiations  at  Karlstad,  and  were  confident 
that  a  conciliatory  and  generous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  Government 
would  secure  universal  approval  in  Europe,  and  raise  Sweden  in  the  general 
estimation;  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne  had  refrained  from  sending  any  special 
instructions  to  Sir  R.  Rodd  at  this  critical  moment,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  indicate 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Swedish  Government. 

M.  de  Bildt  inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  Dr.  Nansen's  mission  to  this  country. 

He  was  informed  that  Dr.  Nansen  had  not  claimed  any  position  as  an  Envoy, 
nor  had  he  made  any  specific  request.  He  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
negotiations,  but  had  not  asked  His  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere  while  they 
were  pending.  He  was  also  anxious  that  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  should  be 
King  of  Norway  rather  than  that  there  should  be  a  Norwegian  Republic,  which 
he  thought  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  His  language  had  been  most 
temperate  and  correct. 

M.  de  Bildt  said  that  Dr.  Nansen  had  also  come  to  see  him,  and  that  he  had 
been  very  favourably  impressed.  Dr.  Nansen's  language  had  been  very  dignified 
and  moderate. 

The  Crown  Prince-Regent  informed  Sir  R.  Rodd,  confidentially,  that  the 
demolition  of  the  new  fortresses  on  the  Norwegian  frontier  had  been  demanded  by 
Sweden ;  that  Norway  had  taken  exception  to  destroying  the  modern  additions  to 
Kongsvinger  and  Frederiksten,  and  had  declined  to  do  so.  On  humanitarian 
grounds,  Sweden  had,  with  reluctance,  offered  to  compromise  by  reducing  her 
demand  to  the  removal  of  the  armoured  turrets  and  the  guns  of  the  new  forts, 
which  were  situated  in  front  of  Frederiksten,  and  to  the  stipulation  that  no  further 
additions  should  be  made  to  Kongsvinger  in  the  future.  These  were  the  utmost 
limits  of  concession  which  it  had  been  possible  to  make,  and  it  had  required  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Liberal 
members  of  the  Swedish  Cabinet  to  obtain  them. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  inquired  whether  the  representations  which  the  French  and 
Russian  Governments  had  directed  to  be  made  had  in  any  respect  motived  the 
concessions  which  Sweden  had  offered  to  Norway.  He  was  informed  that  they  had 
been  framed  before  the  representations  were  made  by  the  French  and  German(V) 
Ministers,  and  that  they  had,  therefore,  in  no  way  been  motived  by  this  step. 

The  Crown  Prince-Regent  also  told  Sir  R.  Rodd  that  the  representations  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Russian  and  French  Governments  had  been  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Count  Raben,  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  was  "  very  unpleasant," 
as  before  any  action  in  the  matter,  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
the  statement  respecting  the  fortresses  was  true. 

It  appeared  that  the  Swedish  Minister  in  Copenhagen  had  learnt  of  the  Danish 
initiative  through  his  Russian  colleague. 

Count  Raben  informed  Mr.  Johnstone  that  he  had  never  tried  to  hide  the  fact 
that  it  was  Denmark  who  requested  the  four  Powers  to  make  representations  at 
Stockholm. 

(•)  [sic.  The  text  should  read  '  Russian.'  The  error  originated  in  the  paraphrase  of  Sir  P». 
Bodd's  telegram  No.  58  of  September  15.    F.O.  Sweden  652.] 
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His  Excellency  had  informed  the  Swedish  Minister  at  Copenhagen  that  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  peace  in  Scandinavia  that  he  had  taken  the  step,  and  told 
Mr.  Johnstone  that  if  the  Danish  Minister  in  Stockholm  had  requested  his  colleagues 
not  to  mention  that  the  intervention  had  been  inspired  by  Denmark,  he  had  acted 
without  instructions. 

The  Karlstad  Conference  closed  on  the  28rd  September,  the  Delegates  having  ^'i^^^'j,'^* 
arrived  at  a  complete  understanding.  Telegraphic. 

September  2.3, 
19C.5. 

The  despatch  from  Sir  R.  Rodd  transmitting  the  text  of  the  Agreements  signed  Sir  r.  Roda, 
at  Karlstad,  together  with  the  recommendations  for  further  procedure  with  a  view  se°ptem'ber27, 
to  completing  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  is  annexed. 

B[EILBY]  A[LSTON]. 

Foreign  Office,  October  4,  1905. 


[ED.  NOTE. — Copies  of  the  following  documents  were  attached  as  annexes  to  the  preceding 
memorandum. 

Annex. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Sweden  651. 

(No.  151.)  Stockholm,  D.  September  27,  1905. 

My  Lord,  R.  September  30,  1905. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Lordship  herewith  the  text  of  the  five  draft  agreementd, 
and  of  the  recommendations  for  further  procedure  with  a  view  to  completing  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  drawn  up  by  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  delegates  at  Karlstadt;  and  signed  by 
them  on  the  23rd  instant,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  same.  In  the  latter  however 
I  have  omitted  the  full  text  of  the  agreement  with  regard  to  the  migrations  of  Laplanders,  which 
has  an  exclusively  local  interest.  It  is  probable  that  an  official  translation  in  the  French 
language  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office,  in  which  case  I  shall  not  fail  to 
forward  it  to  Your  Lordship. 

The  first  agreement  is  a  Draft  Treaty  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all  issues  between 
the  two  countries,  not  affecting  their  independence,  integrity  or  vital  interests.  The  second 
agreement  deals  with  the  much  debated  question  of  the  neutral  Zone  and  the  dismantling  of 
fortresses.  The  Zone  varies  in  breadth,  so  as  to  include  the  various  strategic  points  where  there 
are  fortresses  to  be  dismantled,  ranging  from  a  little  over  ten  kilometres,  where  it  starts  from  the 
lea,  to  as  much  as  twenty-five  kilometres  where  it  embraces  the  fortress  of  Urskog  (Dingsrud), 
and  some  twenty  kilometres,  where  its  boundary  intersects  the  circle  having  a  radius  of  ten 
kilometres  from  Kongsvinger,  within  which  it  has  been  stipulated  that  there  shall  be  no  extension 
of  the  present  group  of  forts.  A  rough  map  of  the  Neutral  Zone  extracted  from  the  Swedish 
press  is  enclosed. 

The  existing  fortresses  at  Kongsvinger  are  allowed  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  but  the  garrison 
is  not  to  exceed  its  present  numbers.  It  is  laid  down  that  the  supervision  over  the  dismantling 
of  the  other  fortresses  which  Norway  agrees  to  abandon,  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Commission  of 
Foreign  Officers,  and  reference  is  made  to  a  further  agreement  embodying  details  as  to  how  this 
work  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  which  I  understand  will  not  be  made  public  unless  it  is  asked  for 
by  the  Diets  of  one  or  the  other  country. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  agreements,  dealing  with  the  annual  migrations  of  Laplanders, 
with  equality  of  treatment  for  goods  in  transit  across  the  territories  of  either  country,  and  with 
reciprocal  rights  in  common  waterways  call  for  no  special  comment. 

The  concluding  recommendation  of  the  delegates  for  subsequent  procedure  are  of  interest 
as  involving  an  admission  on  the  part  of  Norway  that  she  abandons  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Storthing  last  June,  in  claiming  that  the  Union  was  dissolved  by  an  unilateral  declaration  that 
it  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  in  assigning  to  Sweden  the  duty  of  notifying  the  independence  of 
Norway  to  the  various  foreign  Powers  with  which  she  has  diplomatic  and  consular  relations,  so 
soon  as  she  shall  herself  have  recognized  the  severance  of  Norway  from  the  Union. 

I  have,  &c. 

RENNELL  RODD. 

Enclosure. 

(Translation.) 

We  the  Undersigned,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  have  agreed  on  the  following  proposal  for  Agreement-s 
between  the  two  countries  :  to  wit  : — 

Agreement  with  regard  to  disputes  to  be  referred  to  Arbitration. 
Art[icle]    1.  The  two  countries   bind   themselves  to   refer   to  the   permanent  Arbitration 
Court  established  at  the  Hague  according  to  the  Convention  of  July  29,  1899,  such  disputes  as 
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may  arise  between  them,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiation,  with  the 
reservation  that  such  disputes  do  not  affect  the  independence,  integrity,  or  vital  interests  of 
either  country. 

Art[icle]  2.  Should  there  be  divergence  of  view,  whether  a  dispute  which  has  arisen  affecta 
the  vital  interests  of  either  country,  and  is  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  the  category  not  submitted 
to  obligatory  arbitration,  this  divergence  of  view  shall  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the  Court  above 
mentioned. 

Art[icle]  3.  This  agreement  shall  also  be  applicable  to  a  dispute  arising  out  of  conditions 
preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement,  but  does  not  concern  disputes  regarding  the 
interpretation  or  applicability  of  agreements  which  contain  a  special  arbitration  clause,  nor  to 
disputes  regarding  the  interpretation  or  applicability  of  agreements  which  are  concluded  in 
connection  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  between  the  two  countries. 

Art[icle]  4.  When  arbitration  is  resorted  to,  the  countries  shall,  where  no  other  provision  is 
made,  in  all  that  concerns  the  arbitrators  and  the  arbitral  procedure,  follow  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Convention  of  the  28th  of  July,  1899,  except  as  regards  the  points  hereafter  specified. 

Art[icle]  5.  The  Arbitrators  may  not  be  subjects  of  either  of  the  countries  nor  resident 
within  their  confines,  nor  be  interested  in  the  questions  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
arbitration. 

Art[icle]  6.  The  "  compromis  "  referred  to  in  Art[icle]  31  of  the  Convention  of  July  29, 
1899  shall  fix  a  term  within  which  the  exchange  between  the  parties  concerned  of  memoranda 
and  documents  concerning  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall  take  place.  This  exchange  shall  in  every 
case  be  completed  before  the  meeting  of  the  arbitral  court. 

This  provision  does  not  invalidate  what  is  laid  down  by  the  Hague  Convention  of  July  29, 
1899,  respecting  the  second  portion  of  the  arbitral  procedure  (Art[icle]  39),  especially  not  what  is 
laid  in  Articles  43-49. 

Art[icle]  7.  The  arbitral  sentence  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  J'ears,  calculated  from  the 
day  of  signature,  and  be  prolonged  for  a  similar  term,  provided  it  has  not  been  denounced  by 
either  party  at  least  two  years  before  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  period. 

Agreement  respecting  a  Neutral  Zone,  demolition  of  fortifications,  dc,  dx. 

Art[icle]  1.  In  order  to  secure  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  there  is 
established  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  dividing  them  an  area  ("  Neutral  Zone  ")  which  shall 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  constant  neutrality. 

This  Zone  is  defined  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  On  the  Swedish  side  by  a  boundary  line  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  northern 
point  of  Nordkoster  (island)  through  the  southern  point  of  Norra  Lango  (island),  the 
North  east  end  of  Faringen  Sjo  (lake),  the  north  east  end  of  Lursjo  (lake),  the  outlet 
of  the  river  Kynne  into  Sodra  Bullaren  (lake),  the  south  east  end  of  Sodra  Kornsjo, 
the  southern  end  of  Stora  Le  (lake),  the  western  end  of  Ognesjo,  the  southern  end  of 
Lysedstjam,  the  southern  end  of  Svalsjo,  the  southern  end  of  Nassjo,  the  southern  end 
of  Bysjo,  the  north  western  end  of  Kymmensjo,  the  north  western  end  of  Grunnsjo, 
the  north  western  end  of  Klaggen,  the  northern  end  of  Mangen,  the  western  end  of 
Bredsjo,  to  the  point  where  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Klar  touches  the  61st  parallel. 

(b.)  On  the  Norwegian  side  by  a  boundary  line  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  across  Kirkon 
(island)  touching  the  north  western  point  of  Singleon  (island)  to  the  church  of  Ingedal 
and  thence  in  a  straight  line  past  the  church  of  Rokke,  the  point  on  the  northern  [sic] 
where  the  Frederikshald  waters  run  into  Femsjo,  the  outlet  into  the  north  eastern 
horn  of  Femsjo  of  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  estate  of  Rod,  the  eastern  end 
of  lake  Klosa,  the  eastern  end  of  Grefs  livand  (to  the  north  of  the  church  of  Haerland), 
the  point  in  the  Ogdernsjo  south  east  of  Kraktorp,  the  channel  between  Mjcrmen  and 
Gasefjord,  Eidsdammen,  the  south  western  end  of  Dyrerud  tarn  (at  the  northern  end 
of  Liermosen).  the  church  of  Urskog,  the  southern  end  of  Holm  tarn,  the  southern 
horn  of  Digersjo,  the  eastern  end  of  Norra  Flogensjo  to  the  point  where  the  Ulvan  cuts 
the  61st  parallel. 

In  the  Zone  are  included  the  islands,  islets  and  rocks,  but  not  such  portions  of  the  sea  itself 
and  the  bays  as  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Zone. 

The  Neutral  Zone  shall  be  entirely  peaceful.  It  shall  accordingly  not  be  made  use  of  by 
either  country  for  operations  of  war,  nor  as  a  basis  or  point  of  departure  therefore,  also  (here 
shall  not  be  stationed  or  assembled  within  the  Zone  (Exception  see  Art[icleJ  6)  any  military  forc^, 
with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  or  for 
assistance  in  case  of  accident.  If  in  either  country  there  should  be  now  or  at  any  future  time 
a  line  of  railway  which  cuts  any  part  of  the  Zone,  especially  longitudinally,  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  are  not  intended  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  railway  being  used  for  military  transport 
through  the  Zone.  Nor  are  these  provisions  to  prevent  persons  living  within  the  Zone,  of  either 
country  belonging  to  the  military  forces,  being  concentrated  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  be  removed 
outgide  the  Zone  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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Fortresses,  military  ports,  and  stores  either  for  army  or  navy  shall  not  be  maintained  oi 
new  ones  established  within  the  Neutral  Zone. 

The  above  provisions  shall  not  hold  good  in  case  the  two  countries  be  acting  in  support  of 
one  another  against  a  common  enemy  :  nor  are  they,  if  either  country  be  involved  in  a  war  with 
a  third  Power,  binding  on  that  country,  as  regards  that  part  of  the  Zone  which  is  within  its 
territory,  or  on  the  other  country  in  regard  to  its  territory,  when  and  so  far  as  the  obligation  of 
safeguarding  its  neutrality  is  involved. 

Artficle]  2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  above  prescriptions,  the  fortresses  which  now  exist 
within  the'  above  defined  Neutral  Zones  shall  be  demolished  : — to  wit,  the  Norwegian  groups  of 
forts,  Fredriksten  with  Gyldenlove,  Overbjerget,  Veden  and  Hjelm  kollen,  Orje  with  Kroksund  and 
Urskog  (Dingsrud). 

Art[icle]  3.  The  fortresses  enumerated  in  Art[icle]  2  shall  be  made  unserviceable  as  such  : 
the  old  fortress  works  at  Fredriksten  together  with  those  at  Gyldenlove  and  Overbjerget  shall 
however  be  left,  but  not  be  maintained  in  a  fortified  condition. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  now  adopted  respecting  the  three  last-named  forts  and  with 
regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  respecting  the  other  fortresses,  more  detailed  prescriptions 
shall  be  laid  down  in  a  separate  agreement,  which  shall  have  the  same  force  as  this  agreement. 

Art[icle]  4.  The  measures  laid  down  in  Art[icle]  3  shall  be  carried  into  effect  within  eight 
months  from  the  date  on  which  this  agreement  comes  into  force. 

Art[icle]  5.  Supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  measure  prescribed  by  Art[icle]  3  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  Commission,  consisting  of  three  officers  of  foreign  (neither  Swedish  nor  Norwegian) 
nationality,  of  whom  either  country  shall  select  one,  the  third  being  chosen  by  the  two  thus 
selected,  or  if  they  cannot  agree  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council. 

More  detailed  arrangements  respecting  this  supervision  shall  be  laid  down  in  a  separate 
agreement. 

Artficle]  6.  Fredriksten  may  continue  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  local  district  command 
and  the  garrison  centre  for  the  non-commissioned  officers'  school  for  the  troops  depending  on  the 
said  command,  remaining  as  it  was  in  principle  before  the  construction  of  the  new  fortresses. 

Art[icle]  7.  The  Kongsvinger  group  of  forts  shall  not  be  further  developed,  either  in  respect 
of  additions,  armament  or  garrison,  which  last  has  up  to  the  present  time  not  exceeded  300  men. 
As  garrison  are  not  reckoned  the  men  called  in  for  annual  exercises.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
above  provision  no  new  forts  may  be  constructed  within  a  radius  of  ten  kilometres  from  the  old 
fortress  of  Kongsvinger. 

Art[icle]  8.  Disputes  arising  as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  agreement,  shall, 
if  they  cannot  be  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiations,  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  points 
resulting  from  the  provisions  of  Art[icle]  5,  determined  by  an  arbitration  board  consisting  of 
three  members,  of  whom  either  country  shall  select  one,  and  the  third  shall  be  chosen  by  the  two 
thus  selected,  or  if  they  cannot  agree  in  the  selection,  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council,  or  shall  be  provided  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  Art[icle]  32 
of  the  Hague  Convention  of  July  29,  1899.  No  one  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  a  subject  of  either 
country  or  a  resident  in  the  territory  of  either  country,  or  have  any  interest  in  the  questions 
which  furnish  the  occasion  for  arbitration.  * 

Failing  any  other  special  agreement  the  arbitral  board  shall  determine  the  place  of  meeting 
and  the  arbitral  procedure. 

Art[icle]  9.  This  agreement  shall  come  into  force  immediately.  It  cannot  be  denounced 
unilaterally. 

Agreement  ivith  regard  to  the  rights  of  migratory  Laplanders  to  reindeer  pasturage. 

(Not  translated.) 

This  Agreement  extends  the  privileges  accorded  to  migratory  Laplanders,  who  move  with 
their  reindeer  from  one  side  of  the  border  to  the  other,  guaranteed  by  existing  arrangements  up 
to  the  year  1907,  until  the  year  1917,  before  which  date  these  arrangements  shall  be  revised, 
and  provides  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  interpretations  of  the  law  by  arbitration. 

Agreement  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  goods  in  transit. 

Art[icle]  1.  Each  country  binds  itself  not  to  impede  or  render  difificult  the  transport  of 
goods  which  are  sent  through  that  country  either  way,  (goods  in  transit)  by  prohibition  of  import 
or  export,  by  suspending  the  traffic  or  other  impediment. 

In  case  of  warlike  complications  arising  with  or  between  other  Powers,  or  in  other 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  temporary  suspension  of  this  rule  demanded  by  International 
Law  or  by  regard  toe  the  neutrality  or  security  of  the  home  country  is  admissible,  in  respect 
of  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  war  material,  and  during  a  state  of  war,  all  goods  belonging 
to  the  category  of  contraband.  Similarly  such  a  suspension  is  admissible  when  necessary  to 
prevent  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  infectious  diseases  among  men  or  beasts. 
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Art[icle]  2.  No  duty  or  similar  impost  shall  be  levied  on  goods  in  transit,  nor  may  a  special 
charge  be  levied  lor  the  transit.  For  goods  which  are  deposited  in  transit  warehouses,  bonded 
warehouses  and  such  like,  a  rate  fixed  for  the  purpose  may  be  levied. 

Art[icle]  3.  Goods  in  transit,  transported  by  rail,  shall  not  be  treated  in  the  country  through 
which  they  pass  less  favourably  than  goods  of  the  same  character  are  treated  within  the  said 
country,  and  shall  not  in  any  form  be  charged  higher  rates  than  the  rates  in  force  in  the  said 
country.  If  the  country  through  which  the  transit  takes  place  does  not  in  every  case  charg-j 
the  same  rate  for  a  certain  class  of  goods,  the  rate  for  the  goods  in  transit  shall  not  be 
fixed  higher  than  appears  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  rates  for  transport  whi-^h  actually 
are  in  general  application  within  the  country  through  which  transit  takes  place,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  such  exceptional  reductions  of  freight  as  are  made  on  local  lines  of  the  3rd  class  or 
are  occasioned  by  exceptional  circumstances.  If  wiihin  the  country  through  which  the  transit 
takes  place,  a  certain  class  of  goods  is  not  transported  or  only  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  rate  for 
transit  shall  not  be  fixed  at  a  higher  scale  than  seems  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  rates 
charged  on  the  class  of  goods  most  similar  in  character. 

This  .\rticle  applies  to  all  goods  transported  from  either  side  through  the  other  country  by  a 
railway  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  State,  or  to  a  Company  in  which  the  State  is  a 
partner.  If  the  State,  or  a  Company  conditioned  as  above,  hand  over  the  railway  or  share  on 
the  railway  to  a  new  owner,  the  State  shall  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  remain  none  the  less  in  force. 

Art[icle]  4.  Goods  in  transit  or  vessels  freighted  for  the  transport  of  goods  in  transit  shall  not 
in  the  country  through  which  they  pass  be  subjected  to  harbour,  maritime  or  other  dues  of  any 
kind,  on  a  higher  scale  than  is  applicable  in  general  practice  in  the  export  trade  of  that  country 
in  respect  of  goods  of  the  same  character;  this  article  however  shall  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
right  to  impose  harbour  dues  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  public  law. 

If  the  countrv  of  transit  has  no  trade  or  only  an  inconsiderable  one  in  a  particular  class  ot 
goods,  the  duty  shull  not  be  calculated  on  such  goods  on  a  higher  scale  than  is  reasonable,  having 
regard  to  that  applied  to  the  class  of  goods  most  similar  in  character. 

Art[icle]  5.  The  above-mentioned  prescriptions  shall  equally  hold  good  if  the  goods  under 
transit  should  be  returned. 

Art[icle]  6.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  from  January  1st, 
1906,  and  be  renewed  for  a  similar  period,  provided  that  it  be  not  denounced  by  either  party  at 
least  five  years  before  the  expiry  of  the  thirty  years'  period. 

Art[icle]  7.  (Provides  for  the  maintenance  of  an  existing  rate  contract  between  the  Norwegian 
Government  and  the  Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara  Company  for  transport  of  ore  over  the  Ofotcn 
Railway.) 

Art[icle]  8.  (Provides  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  agreement,  by  arbitration  as  in  the  former  agreements,  but  without  the  special  reservations 
there  made  that  the  arbitrators  shall  not  be  subjects  of,  nor  residents  in,  Sweden  or  Norway.) 


Agreement  respecting  common  waterways. 

Art[icle]  1.  If  within  the  territories  of  either  country  it  should  be  proposed  to  dam  up,  lower 
the  level  of,  or  drain  a  lake  make  constructions  in  the  waterway,  lead  off  the  water  or  take  any 
measure  which  might  modify  its  depth,  position,  or  course,  the  juridical  aspect  of  any  such 
understanding  shall  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  country,  even  if  the  undertaking 
should  have  an  effect  on  the  water  system  of  the  other  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  shall  have  the  same  power  to  protect  their  rights,  as  have  under  similar  circumstances  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  undertaking  is  contemplated,  and  are  placed  on  an  entirely 
similar  footing  to  them. 

Art[icle]  2.  In  conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  universal  public  law  such  measures  as  are 
referred  to  in  Art[icle]  1  shall  not  be  undertaken  without  the  consent  of  the  other  country,  if 
the  modifications  in  the  water  system,  within  the  confines  of  the  one  country,  shall  interfere 
with  the  utility  of  the  water-course  as  a  fairway,  or  involve  important  dislocation  in  the  water 
system  over  a  large  area. 

Artficle]  3.  In  all  that  regards  the  opening  up,  maintenance  and  use  of  water  fairways,  the 
inhabitants  of  either  country  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  native  subjects. 

'\rt[icle]  4.  This  Agreement  contemplates  all  lakes  and  waterways  common  to  the  two 
countries.  As  common  are  regarded  lakes  and  waterways  which  form  the  boundary  between 
the  countries  or  extend  through  the  territory  of  both,  or  have  outlets  into  such  lakes  an  J 
waterways. 

.Artficle]  5.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  fifty  years,  from  January  1,  1906,  and 
he  prolonged  for  a  similar  period  if  not  denounced  by  either  party  five  years  at  least  before  the 
pxpiry  of  the  fifty  years'  period. 

Art[icle]  6.  Provides  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  as  in  the  preceding  instrument  of  aU 
disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement. 
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The  delegates  have  agreed  to  the  following  proposal  with  regard  to  the  course  of  further 
procedure. 

1)  A  proposal  shall  be  submitted  to  the  representative  assemblj'  of  either  country,  to 
recx)gnize,  always  provided  that  a  corresponding  resolution  is  passed  in  the  other  country,  the 
above  draft  agreements  as  having  reciprocally  binding  force  from  the  time  when  Sweden  shall 
have  recognized  Norway  as  a  State  severed  from  union  with  Sv\eden,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  following  paragraph   2  : — 

2)  When  the  Riksdag  and  the  Storthing  have  passed  similar  resolutions  adopting  the  above 
draft  agreements,  a  proposal  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Riksdag  that  it  shall  on  the  one  hand 
resolve  that,  provided  the  Conventions  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  receive  due  signature,  the  act 
of  Union  shall  be  repealed  so  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  shall 
sanction  the  King's  recognition,  under  similar  conditions,  on  behalf  of  Sweden,  of  Norway  as  a 
State  severed  from  Union  with  Sweden. 

3)  When  such  recognition  has  been  accorded,  conventions  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Riksdag  and  the  Storthing  adopting  the  above  draft  agreements  shall  be  signed  simultaneously 
in  the  manner  usual  in  international  intercourse,  without  any  ratification  being  required. 

4)  After  the  signature  of  the  conventions  above  referred  to  Sweden  shall  forthwith  notify 
to  the  Powers  with  whom  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  exist,  her  recognition  of  Norway  as 
a  State  severed  from  Union  with  Sweden. 

5)  Each  country  shall  thereupon  make  representations  to  the  foreign  Powers  with  whom  the 
two  countries  have  concluded  treaties  or  other  agreements  binding  them  in  common,  which  are 
still  in  force,  in  order  to  obtain  express  recognition  that  all  community  of  rights  and  obligations 
under  such  treaties  has  ceased  to  exist,  so  that  each  country  may  no  longer  be  in  [an]y  degree 
responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  other. 

6)  After  Sweden  has  recognised  Norway  as  a  State  severed  from  Union  with  Sweden,  and 
after  the  conventions  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  have  been  signed,  negotiations  shall  be  opened 
forthwith  for  the  settlement  of  relations  which  are  determined  or  modified  by  or  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  of  all  the  other  questions  which  remain  to  be  cleared  up  in 
connection  therewith. 

The  above  has  been  drawn  up  in  duplicate  in  Swedish  and  in  Norwegian  and  the  delegat<^s 
from  each  country  have  received  one  copv  in  Swedish  and  one  in  Norwegian. 

CHR.  LUNDEBERG. 
HJ.  L.  HAMMARSKJOLD. 
F.  C.  WACHTMEISTER. 
KARL  STAAFF. 
CHR.  MICHELSEN. 
J.  LOVLAND. 
CARL  BERNER. 
BENJAMIN  VOGT. 

Karlstadt,  September  23,  1905.] 


[ED.  NOTE.— For  the  King's  attitude  on  the  whole  question,  see  Sir  Sidney  Lee  : 
King  Edward  VII  (1927),  Vol.  II,  pp.  315-26.  The  following  documents  are  on  the 
recognition  of  Norway  by  Great  Britain  and  the  consequences  in  respect  to  existing  Treaties.  The 
German  attitude  as  to  recognition  and  the  Treaty  of  Integrity  is  given  in  G.P.  XXIII,  II, 
pp.  403-59.] 

No.  83. 

M.  Loevland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

F.O.  Sweden  and  Norway  657.     Christiania,  D.  le  28  Octobre,  1905,  10-15  p.m. 
T41.    En  clair.  R.  le  29  Octobre,  1905,  8  a.m. 

L' union  de  la  Norvege  avec  la  Suede  ayant  ete  dissoute  dont  notification  a  ete 
faite  de  la  part  de  la  Suede,  le  Gouvernement  Norvegien  est  desireux  d'entrer  aussi- 
tot  possible  en  relations  ofl&cielles  avec  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  I'lrlande  et  espere  que 
le  Gouvernement  Royal  est  d'accord. 
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No.  84. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  to  M.  Loevland. 

F.O.  Norway  1. 

Tel.    En  clair.  Foreign  Office,  October  30,  1905. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
28th  inst[ant],(')  and  to  inform  you  that  it  will  give  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  G[ovem- 
ment]  the  greatest  pleasure  to  enter  into  official  relations  with  the  Norwegian 
Gov[ernmen]t. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  85. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  to  M.  Irgens. 

F.O.  Norway  1. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  23,  1905. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the"  16th  instant, (*) 
in  which  you  inform  me  that  the  Treaties  concluded  in  common  by  Norway  and 
Sweden  will  be  considered  as  valid  by  the  Norwegian  Government  until  further 
notice  by  the  former  State.  You  also  intimate  that  the  Norwegian  Government  can 
accept  no  further  responsibility  for  any  obligations  contained  in  such  Treaties  so  far 
as  the  State  of  Sweden  is  concerned. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state,  in  reply,  that,  although  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
between  Sweden  and  Norway  undoubtedly  affords  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
right  to  examine,  de  novo,  the  Treaty  engagements  by  which  Great  Britain  was 
bound  to  the  Dual  Monarchy,  they  gladly  take  note  of  your  intimation  of  the  desire 
of  the  Norwegian  Government  that  these  engagements  should  remain  in  force 
pending  a  further  study  of  the  subject. 

His  Majesty's  Government  also  take  note  of  the  statement  of  the  Norwegian 
Government  with  regard  to  the  hitherto  existing  Treaty  obligations  entered  into  on 
behalf  of  Sweden  with  this  country. (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

L[ANSDOWNE]. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  substance  is  given  above.    The  note  is  in  F.O.  Norway  1.] 

(^)  [A    similar   note,    mutatis    mutandis,    had    been    addressed    on    November    6    by  the 

Baron  de  Bildt,  Swedish  Minister  in  Great  Britain,  and  acknowledged  in  a  similar  manner  by 

Lord  Lansdowne  on  November  16.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  two  memoranda  following  (Ncs.  86-7)  together  cover  the  history  of  the 
negotiations  during  the  whole  of  the  period  1905-July  1907.  They  are  printed  together  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  as  they  form  the  best  introduction  to  the  documents  recording  the  important 
stages  of  the  drafting  of  the  treaty.] 

No.  86. 

Memorandum  respecting  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
F.O.  371/98. 

14268/2484/06/30.  April  25,  1906. 

1.  By  the  Treaty  of  the  21st  November,  1855,  Great  Britain  and  France  undertook  to  assist 
the  United  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  force  of  arms  in  the  event  of  any  territorial 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The  events  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  are 
summarized  in  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Brant  of  the  8th  May,  1905. (')  When  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  between  the  two  countries  appeared  imminent,  the  question  whether  the  treaty  would 
still  remain  in  force  for  either  or  both  countries  immediately  engaged  th6  attention  of  the 
countries  interested. 

To  Sir  R.  nortd,         2.    The  views  of  the  British  Government  were  set  forth  in  Lord  Lansdowne 's  telegram  to 
Teiegraphir,      S'""  ^-  ^odd,  dated  the  23rd  May,  1905,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  :— 
May  23, 1903.  ..  jg  ^^j.  gaj-Qest  desire  that  nothing  should  occur  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the 

dual  kingdom. 

(>)  [v.  supra,  pp.  Pl-2,  No.  81.] 
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"  (ii.)  It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  British  interests  if  any  other  Power  were  to  acquire 
possession  of  a  port  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  We  should  therefore  do  our  utmost  to  preveni 
such  an  eventuality. 

"  (iii.)  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Treaty  of  1855  could  be  regarded  as  still 
in  force  if  a  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  take  place.  In  such  a  contingency  ws 
should  have  to  consider  with  the  utmost  care  the  question  of  the  creation  of  some  fresh 
international  arrangement  to  replace  the  Treaty.  The  attitude  we  should  adopt  would  be  to 
a  large  extent  dependent  on  that  assumed  by  the  two  kingdoms  towards  one  another  and 
towards  us. 

"  (iv.)  We  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  the  new  arrangement  which  may  be 
concluded  for  securing  the  integrity  of  Sweden  and  Norway  should  be  aimed  at  Russia  alone. 
It  would  be  preferable  that  the  other  Powers,  including  Russia  herself,  should  be  parties 
to  such  an  agreement." 

3.  Lord  Lansdowne  communicated  the  substance  of  this  telegram  to  the  French  Ambassador  to  Sir  F.  Bertie 
in  London,  who  promised  to  give  him  the  views  of  hia  Government  after  consulting  M.  Delcasse,  No. 340, 

but  nothing  further  has  up  to  now  been  received  from  him  on  this  subject.    In  his  despatch 

No.  64  a  of  the  18th  May,  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Stockholm  had  reported  a  conversation  with  Io.ma'"'''' 

the  Crown  Prince  Regent  of  Sweden,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  dissolution  May  I8,'i905. 

of  the  Union,  the  Treaty  of  1855  might  still  be  considered  valid.    In  this  view  Sir  R.  Eodd  could 

not  concur,  pointing  out  that  the  logical  result  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  between  Sweden  and 

Norway  must  be  that  the  Treaty  should  be  considered  as  having  lapsed.    His  personal  opinion 

was  that  any  renewal  of  the  guarantee  would  be  dependent  on  the  conclusion  of  some  form  of 

defensive  alliance  between  Sweden  and  Norway.    The  Crown  Prince  hoped  that  such  an  alliance 

might  be  formed,  but  Sir  R.  Rodd  noticed  a  dangerous  tendency  in  Sweden  to  think  that  Norway 

alone  was  exposed  to  foreign  aggression,  and  that  therefore  Sweden  could  safely  let  her  shift  for 

herself. 

4.  The  question  was  further  raised  of  enlarging  the  number  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 
During  his  visit  to  Windsor  in  the  spring  of  1905,  the  Crown  Prince  twice  entered  into  conversation 
with  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1855,  and  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  Germany's  wishing  to  become  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  As  His  Royal 
Highness  was  evidently  anxious  for  a  formal  statement,  his  Lordship  handed  him  on  the 
15th  June,  1905,  a  note  containing  the  following  statement  : — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  would,  in  spite  of  the  separation  of  the  two  countries 
(Sweden  and  Norway),  look  with  favour  upon  the  idea  of  continuing  their  guarantee  of 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  provided,  of  course,  that  such  a  guarantee  were  desired  both 
by  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  that  their  relations  to  one  another  did  not  offer  any  obstacle 
to  it.  We  see,  however,  no  reason  why  it  should  be  directed  against  Russia  alone,  and  we 
should  propose  to  do  nothing  behind  the  back  of  that  Power.  (^) 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  mentioned  to  me  that  Germany  might  desire  to  become  one 
of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  In  that  case  we  should  certainly  regard  with  satisfaction 
her  adhesion,  as,  indeed,  we  should  regard  that  of  any  other  Powej:,  to  an  Agreement 
calculated  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  North-West  Europe." 

5.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Crown  Prince  proceeded  to  Germany  and  discussed  the  matter  Mr.iDering, 
with  the  Emperor,  who  said  that  Germany  would  be  willing  to  join  in  the  guarantee,  but  would  No.  2, 
prefer  that  the  initiative  should  come  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  States.  M^arphT^isoe. 

6.  The  possibility  of  the  renewal  of  the  guarantees  appears  to  have  caused  some  anxiety  Spring- 
in  Russia,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  declared  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that  a  renewal  of  the  Treaty  Kice,  No.  364, 
might  arouse  ill-feeling  and  suspicion  in  his  country,  whereupon  his  Lordship  informed  hijn 

of  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  the  Crown  Prince,  to  show  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 

7.  The  question  was  somewhat  complicated   by  a  statement  made  at  the   beginning  ofgjrH.  Rodd, 
1906  by  M.  Lovland,  the  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  effect  that  Norway  would  No.  7, 
welcome  a  guarantee  of  integrity  and  neutrality  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany,  igoy""^ '^' 
This  view  appears  not  to  be  acceptable  to  Sweden,  as  neutralization  implies  a  certain  abdication 

of  national  position  which  she  does  not  consider  compatible  with  her  traditions  and  history. 

8.  M.  Lovland  subsequently  declared  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  debate  that  the 
Norwegian  and  British  Governments  were  engaged  in  considering  the  question  of  a  renewal 
of  the  guarantee.    This  led  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  express  to  the  British  Charge  d 'Affaires 

at  Stockholm  his  surprise  at  Great  Britain's  having  apparently  opened  negotiations  with  Norway  no."  2,  ^ 
without  previous  reference  to  Sweden.     Mr.  Dering  was  thereupon  instructed  to  explain  that  J^'j^rf^^'^'igoe 
this  supposition  rested  on  a  misapprehension,  the  British  Government  not  having  taken  any  '  ' 
steps  or  expressed  any  views  in  the  matter  since  the  date  of  Lord  Lansdowne 's  note  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  the  15th  June,  1905,  to  the  terms  of  which  the  British  Government  strictly 


(2)  [In  the  covering  despatch  No.  17  of  June  20,  1905,  enclosing  this  note  to  Mr.  Grant  DuS, 
Lord  Lansdowne  adds,  "  I  told  His  Royal  Highness  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  King  and 
Prime  Minister.    He  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  its  contents."] 
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adhered.    Some  remarks  which  the  Crown  Prince  let  fall  on  this  occasion  gave  the  impression 
that  he  expected  the  British  Government  to  take  the  initiative  in  opening  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee,  but  the  Swedish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  subsequentlv 
SirR.  Rodd,      made  it  clear  that  the  Crown  Prince,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  Government,  fully  understood  that 
A°rin"7  1906         ^ Sweden  and  Norway  to  come  to  some  agreement  first,  and  then  to  approach  the 
'  "   "    several  Powers  whom  they  desired  to  interest  themselves  in  the  question  of  the  guarantee. 

R.  H.  HOARE. 


No.  87. 


To  Mr.  Leech, 
November  9, 
1906. 


To  Mr.  Dering, 
No.  9, 

Telegrftphic, 
November  13, 
1906. 

To  Sir  R.  Rodd, 
No.  10, 

November  24, 
1906. 

Sir  R.  Rodd, 
No.  145, 
November  J7, 
1906. 

Sir  T.  Bertie, 

No.  m. 

Telegraphic, 
December  2, 
1906. 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
No.  687, 
December  6 ; 
No.  709, 
December  19, 
1906. 

SirR  Rodd, 
No.  148, 
Confidential, 
December  4, 
1906. 

Sir  R.  Rodd, 
No.  154, 
Confidential, 
December  13, 
1908. 

To  Sir  A. 
Herbert,  No.  6, 
January  15, 
1907. 

Sir  A.  Herbert, 
No.  5, 
January  }8. 

1907. 


Memorandum  respecting  the  proposed  Renewal  of  the  Guarantee  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

9170.  July  1907. 

The  United  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  guaranteed  the  armed  assistance  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  the  21st  November,  1855,  in  the 
event  of  any  territorial  aggression  by  Russia.  The  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Brant  of  the  8th  May, 
1905,0  summarizes  the  events  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  this  Treaty. 

When  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  appeared  imminent,  the 
question  whether  the  Treaty  would  still  remain  in  force  for  either  or  both  countries  immediately 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  countries  interested. 

2.  The  details  of  the  early  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  were  the  subject  of  a 
Memorandum  by  Mr.  Hoare  (the  25th  April,  1906),  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  (') 

7.  After  an  interval  of  six  months  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  London  was  instructed  by 
his  Government  to  open  negotiations,  and  on  the  9th  November  he  proposed,  in  an  interview  with 
Sir  E.  Grey,  that  the  Treaty  of  1855  should  be  renewed  in  such  a  way  that  the  neutrality  of 
Norway  should  be  recognized,  and  its  independence  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia.  A  similar  request  had,  he  said,  been  addressed  to  these  Powers,  of  which  Dr.  Nansen 
considered  Germany  the  only  doubtful  factor. 

8.  Sir  E.  Grey  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  he  would  have  to  consult  Sweden  and  the  three 
Powers  before  giving  an  answer.  He  understood  Dr.  Nansen 's  proposal  to  mean  that  the  Treaty 
of  1855  should  be  renewed  in  the  form  of  two  Treaties — one  for  Norway  and  the  other  for 
Sweden.  He  also  observed  that  there  was  an  objection  to  the  guarantee  of  integrity,  as  if 
that  were  understood  to  guarantee  Sweden  and  Norway  against  each  other,  it  would  look  like 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  and  might  provoke  an  outcry. 

9.  The  substance  of  Dr.  Nansen 's  proposal  was  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Dering,  who  was  instructed 
to  consult  the  Swedish  Government  on  the  matter,  and  was  subsequently  informed  of  the 
willingness  expressed  by  Germany  to  negotiate  on  these  lines. 


The  Swedish  Government,  however,  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  a  guarantee  of  neutrality 
for  Sweden,  which  they  considered  incompatible  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  country; 
they  were,  however,  willing  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  territorial  integrity. 

10.  Having  complied  with  their  obligation  to  consult  Sweden,  His  Majesty's  Government, 
having  ascertained  that  the  French  Government  were  willing  to  assist  in  bringing  about  an  under- 
standing, instructed  Sir  F.  Bertie  to  suggest  that  the  negotiations  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
Treaty  or  Treaties  should  be  drawn  up  might  be  conveniently  conducted  in  Paris,  with  the  request 
that  the  French  Government  will  mention  this  suggestion  to  the  German  Government, 


11.  Meanwhile,  Sir  R.  Rodd  had  reported  that  the  Swedish  Government  were  irritated  at 
the  action  of  Norway  in  opening  the  discussion  with  the  Powers  without  a  preliminary  discussion 
with  Sweden,  and  the  decision  of  Norway  not  to  keep  Sweden  informed  of  the  negotiations  caused 
M.  de  Trolle  to  ask  Sir  R.  Rodd  to  represent  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the  desirability  of  the 
Swedish  Government  being  permitted  to  follow  the  course  of  events.  In  reply  to  friendly 
representations  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  the  Norwegian  Government  subsequently 
informed  Sir  A.  Herbert  of  the  modification  of  this  decision. 


(')  [t;.  supra,  pp.  81-2,  No.  81.] 

(')  [Paragraphs  3-6  of  the  present  document  are  omitted,  and  the  memorandum  from  which 
they  give  an  extract  is  printed  in  full,  v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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12.  Dr.  Nansen,  .vho  had  on  the  8th  December  intimated  to  His  Majesty  's  Government  the  To  Mr.  Leech, 
desire  of  Norway  to  have  four  separate  Treaties  rather  than  one  Treaty  signed  by  all  four  utlceniber  5, 
Powers,   communicated   unofticially   on   the   13th   December   a   draft   Treaty   guaranteeing   the  iyo6. 
neutrality,  territorial  integrity,  and  independence  of  Norway  (Appendix  I).(^)    Norway  in  this  draft  Ur.  Namen, 
Treaty  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  assist  Sweden  or  Denmark.  laile^"^''*'^  ^  ' 

The  reasons  of  the  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  introducing  Denmark  into  S"^  J^-  Kodd, 
the  arrangement  were  partly  historic  and  partly  due  to  his  belief  that  it  would  facilitate  the  January  8, 1907. 
acceptance  of  the  Treaty  by  Itussia. 

This  reservation  met  with  objections  from   His   Majesty's  Government  unless  these  two  Sir  E.  Grey-s 

,  .      ,  i     1-      1  J      J  Minute  on  the 

kingdoms  were  neutralized.  Draft  Treaty 

lApp.  IJ. 

But  the  question  of  the  neutralization  of  both  countries  raised  a  further  objection,  as  this  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
course  would,  as  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  Paris  admitted  to  Sir  F.  Bertie,  result  in  the  closing  coiiHcu'ntial 
of  the  Straits,  which  arrangement  would  place  Great  Britain^t  a  great  disadvantage.  December au. 

The  reservation  in  favour  of  Denmark  was  also  adversely  criticized  by  tbe  Swedish  Minister  ^57^°***^' 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  conversation  with  Sir  R.  Rodd,  to  whom  he  stated  that  it  would -have  the  Confiile'ntial, 
effect  of  making  the  declaration  of  neutrality  practically  nugatory.  I90ti*''"'^" 

The  Russian  Government,  who  had  accepted  the  proposal  to  negotiate  with  the  Powers  on  the  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
lines  proposed  by  Norway,  made  "  all  reservations  "  in  regard  to  the  Norwegian  draft  Convention,  conifdential 
according  to  the  French   Minister  for  Foreign   Affairs,   who  thought  that   the   reservation   in  December  ;!3, 
favour  of  Denmark  might  have  been  inspired  by  Germany.    The  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
informed  Sir  F.  Bertie  that  the  German  Emperor  had  at  first  declared  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  agree  to  the  neutralization  of  Norway,  but  that  bis  change  of  attitude  was  no  doubt 
due  to  a  desire  for  the  closing  of  the  Baltic,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  suit  France  as  little 
as  it  did  England. 

13.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nansen,  the  situation  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  at  this  moment.  Sir  A.  Herbert, 
His  Government  had  learned  that  Germany  resented  the  action  of  France  in  putting  herself  at  Confidential 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  would  not  accept  the  proposal  that  a  Conference  should  be  held  in  Paris.  January  i.s,  * 

The  idea  of  a  Conference  was,  he  said,  also  opposed  by  Russia.  1907. 

14.  On  the  16th  January  the  Norwegian  Charge  d 'Affaires  informed  Sir  E.  Grey  that  his  ToSlrA. 
Government  desired  the  observations  of  the  four  Powers  on  their  draft,  and  hoped  then  to  draw  Herbert,  No.  7, 
up  a  Treaty  which  they  might  put  forward  officially.    The  Conference  or  discussion  might  then  1907'"'* 
take  place  at  Christiania. 

15.  M.  Cambon  informed  Sir  E.  Grey  on  the  18th  January  that  his  Government  objected  to  To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
the  Norwegian  draft  and  to  the  reservation  in  favour  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.    They  also  were  j""^^;.  jg 

in  favour  of  one  Treaty  instead  of  four.    Tlie  views  of  the  French  Government  were  set  forth  laor"*"^^ 
in  a  note  communicated  by  M.  Cambon  on  the  22nd  January,  on  which  day  the  Russian  Charge  m.  Cambon, 
d'.\ffaires  communicated  a  similar  note,   setting  forth  the  objections  felt  by  his  Government  ^^^"^''y 
towards  the  draft  and  submitting  a  counter-draft  (Appendix  II),!*)  which  was  on  the  whole  in 
harmony  with  Sir  E.  Grey's  views  and  with  those  of  the  French  Government. 

The  chief  point  of  divergence  was  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  IS.'i.'j  See  Minutes 
Treaty,  concluded  by  Great  Britain  and  France  with  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  on  Q"^,'J^r*uraft 
which  point  the  French  and  Russian  Governments  held  views  which  His  Majesty's  Government  [App.  II]. 
did  not  share. 

An  important  point  was  raised  by  Sir  F.  Bertie,  who  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  sir  F.  Bertie, 
the  Russian  draft,  Norway  might  of  her  free-will  cede  or  grant  to  a  foreign  Power  rights  over  ^^^^^^'^  ^.^^ 
Norwegian  territory,  and  suggested  dropping  the  question  of  neutrality.      Sir  E.  Grey  objected  February  9, ' 
to  taking  the  initiative  in  this  course  for  fear  of  exciting  Russian  "and  German  suspicions.  1907. 

16.  Sir  E.  Grey  then  suggested  to  the  French  Government  that  an  exchange  of  views  should  To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
take  plfice  respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  1855  Treaty,  and  that  when  this  point  had  been  settled  Kebmarv  4, 

by  the  two  Governments  they  should  proceed  to  discuss  with  Germany  and  Russia  the  terms  of  )yo7. 
the  Russian  counter-draft.     M.  Pichon  shortly  afterwards  accepted  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
the  French  Government,  and  M.  Cambon  subsequently  informed  Sir  E.  Grey  that  the  French  Februarys, 
Government  were  prepared  to  exchange  notes  with  His  Majesty's  Government,  stating  that  the  1907. 
1855  Treaty  had  ceased  to  exist,  which  course  the  Swedish  Government  were  prepared  to  agree  to,  M.  Cambon, 
although  they  preferred  that  the  point  should  not  be  raised  for  the  moment.  March  «,  lyo,. 

Sir  K.  Rodd, 
No.  ;«, 
Confidential, 
March  15,  1907. 

17.  Sir  E.  Grey  informed  Dr.  Nansen  of  his  agreement  with  the  Russian  views  which  the  To  Sir  A. 
latter  said  had  met  with 'the  approval  of  Germany,  but  had  called  forth  several  objections  on  the  jan'^uary  30,"^'' 
part  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  they  did  not  like  i9o7. 

the  proposed  guarantee  of  neutrality.    All  they  wished  for  was  an  acknowledgment  of  neutrality 
and  a  guarantee  of  integrity. 

[v.  immediatelv  succeeding  document.] 
{*)  [v.  infra,  pp.  101-2,  No.  89.] 
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To  sir  A. 
Herl)<>rt,  No.  13, 
February  7, 
1907. 


Dr.  Nansen, 
March  l-i. 


(Minute  on 
Hbuve- 

inentioned  note 
[App.  IIIJ.) 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie, 
April  2:1,  IM. 


To  Sir  A. 
Herliert.  No.  38, 
May  2,  1907. 


Sir  R.  Rodd, 
No.  til, 
May  7,  1907. 


Defence 
Committee, 
June  4,  1907. 


18.  Dr.  N  ansen,  in  referring  to  the  matter  a  few  days  later,  said  his  Government  would 
prefer  to  have  a  Treaty  of  integrity  alone  rather  than  one  imposing  neutrality  without  reservations. 
In  reply  to  his  request  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  sound  the  Powers  as  to  tht  ir 
views  with  regard  to  a  proposal,  in  this  sense  he  was  told  that  it  was  preferable  that  the 
Norwegian  Government  should  do  this  themselves. 

19.  The  Norwegian  Minister  on  the  13th  March  communicated  a  fresh  draft  Treaty 
(Appendix  with  observations.  This  draft  had  been  revised  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Russian  Government,  from  which,  however,  it  diverged  in  certain  important  particulars, 
notably  in  the  provisions  for  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the  Signatories  to  Norway,  should 
the  case  arise,  a  reservation  under  which  Norway  may  assist  Sweden  or  Denmark  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  Treaty  shall  thereby  lapse. 

This  draft  Treaty  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
and  it  was  decided  to  await  the  criticisms  of  the  other  Powers. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  by  M.  Cambon  on  the  22nd  April,  Sir  E.  Grey  said  he  saw  difficulties 
in  recognizing  the  conditional  neutrality  of  Norway,  from  which  she  would  have  power  to 
withdraw.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  would  be  better  to  drop  the 
neutrality  question. 

20.  Dr.  Nansen  in  a  further  conversation  told  Sir  E.  Grey  that  Germany,  while  expressing 
herself  favourable  to  the  Norwegian  proposals,  seemed  disinclined  to  grant  any  guarantee  at  all, 
and  Russia,  he  had  heard,  objected  to  any  reservations  as  to  neutrality.  Sweden-  seemed  to 
wish  to  regard  the  old  Treaty  as  still  in  force,  but  he  thought  in  time  she  would  become 
favourable  to  a  new  Treaty. 

Sweden,  as  a  fact,  wa^  opposed  to  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Norway  without  a  guarantee 
of  her  neutrality,  as  she  considered  that  it  would  enable  Norway  to  join  another  Power  in 
attacking  Sweden  by  sea,  while  Sweden  would  be  unable  owing  to  the  guarantee  to  cross  the 
frontier. 

The  Defence  Committee,  to  which  the  second  Norwegian  draft  had  been  referred,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable  to  introduce  a  clause  guaranteeing  neutrality  into  any  Treaty 
which  might  be  negotiated. (*) 

Foreign  Office,  July  1907. 

(^)  [v.  infra,  pp.  109-10,  No.  93.] 
(«)  [v.  infra,  p.  116,  Ed.  note.] 


No.  88. 

First  Norwegian  Draft  Treaty. 
Communicated  unofficially  by  Dr.  Nansen,  December  13,  1906. 

Projet. 

F.O.  371/98. 
41969/2484/06/30. 

Sa  Majeste  le  Eoi  de  Norvege  et  Sa  Majeste  le  Koi  du  Eoyaume-Uni  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  et  des  Territoires  Britanniques  au  dela  des  Mers, 
Empereur  des  Indes,  ont  resolu  de  conclure  un  Traite  ayant  pour  objet  d'assurer 
la  neutralite,  I'integrite  territoriale  et  I'independance  de  la  Norvege,  et  ont  nomme 
pour  Leurs  Plenipotentiaires  respectifs  .  .  .  .O 

lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et 
due  forme,  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit : 

Article  1. 

Le  Gouvernement  JNorvegien  declare,  de  son  cote,  son  intention  de  garder  une 
permanente  neutralite  conformement  aux  regies  de  droit  international.  Toutefois, 
il  se  reserve  la  liberte  de  s'entendre  avec  les  Gouvernements  suedois  et  danois  ou 
avec  I'un  d'eux  dans  le  but  de  sauvegarder,  par  une  assistance  mutuelle,  la  neutralite 
des  pays  respectifs. 

Article  II. 

Le  Gouvernement  Britannique  s'engage,  de  son  cote,  a  reconnaitre  et  a  respecter, 
dans  toutes  ses  consequences,  la  neutralite  de  la  Norvege  ainsi  declaree  par  le 
Gouvernement  Norvegien. 

(1)  [Thus  in  original.] 


TO 

Article  III. 

Le  Gouvernement  Norvegien  s' engage  a  ne  ceder  a  aucune  Puissance  aucune 
partie  du  territoire  Norvegien  ni  aucun  droit  sur  le  dit  territoire  ou  sur  les  cotes  de 
Norvege,  et  s'engage,  en  outre,  a  ne  permettre  a  aucune  Puissance  d'occuper  aucune 
partie  du  territoire  Norvegien. 

Article  IV. 

Si  I'integrite  ou  I'independance  de  la  Norvege  venait  a  etre  menacee  ou  lesee^ 
le  Gouvernement  Britannique  s'engage  a  preter  son  appui  au  Gouvernement 
Norvegien,  apres  demande  de  ce  dernier,  et,  si  necessaire,  apres  demande,  a  employer, 
a  ses  propres  frais,  des  forces  de  terre  et  de  mer  sufl&santes  pour  cooperer  avec  les 
forces  Norvegiennes  dans  le  but  d'assurer  I'integrite  et  I'independance  de  la  Norvege. 

Article  V. 

Le  present  Traite  restera  en  vigueur  pendant  vingt  ans,  a  partir  du  jour  de 
I'echange  des  ratifications.  Si  le  Traite  n'est  pas  denonce  par  I'une  ou  1' autre  des 
Hautes  Parties  contractantes  au  moins  cinq  annees  avant  I'expiration  de  la  dite 
periode,  il  restera,  de  la  merae  maniere,  en  vigueur  pour  une  nouvelle  periode  de 
vingt  ans,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

Article  VI. 

Le  traite  eonclu  le  21  Novembre  1855  entre  S[a]  M[ajeste]  le  Eoi  de  Suede  et 
de  Norvege,  S[a]  M[ajeste]  la  Eeine  du  Royaume-Uni  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  et 
d'Irlande  et  S[a]  M[ajeste]  I'Empereur  des  Fran^ais  concernant  I'integrite  de  la 
Suede  et  de  la  Norvege  est  abroge  pour  ce  qui  concerne  la  Norvege  d'une  part,  la 
Grande-Bretagne  et  la  France  d' autre  part. 

Article  VII. 

Le  present  Traite  sera  ratifie  et  les  ratifications  seront  echangees  a  Kristiania 
le  plus  tot  possible. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  &c. 

Fait  a  Kristiania,  le 

MINUTES. 

Observations  on  Norwegian  draft  treaty  aa  communicated  by  Dr.  Nansen,  Dec  [ember]  13/06. 

The  text  shows  evidence  of  being  a  translacion  into  French  of  some  originally  Norwegian 
document.  The  wording  is  not  always  very  elegant.  But  we  are  not  presumably  called  upon 
to  go  into  matters  of  style.    As  regards  the  essence  of  the  stipulations  : 

Article  1  contains  the  clear  enunciation  of  Norway's  intention  to  observe  a  perpetual 
neutrality.  This  must  of  course  be  read  subject  to  the  provision  in  article  5  that  the  treaty  may 
be  denounced  after  20  years.  Then  follows  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  Norway  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Swedish  and  Danish  governments,  or  either  of  them,  for  active  mutual 
assistance  for  the  protection  of  each  other's  neutrality.  It  is  necessary  to  be  quite  clear  what 
this  means.  I  understand  absolute  neutrality  to  mean  that  the  State  so  neutralized  (whether 
by  its  own  declaration  or  by  a  guarantee  of  other  powers)  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  war  in  any 
circumstances  with  anybody,  unless  actually  attacked,  or  unless  its  neutrality  is  violated,  by 
some  other  power.  To  this  general  rule,  Norway  wants  to  make  an  exception  :  she  desires  to  be 
free  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Sweden  or  Denmark  if  they  are  attacked  or  their  neutrality  is 
violated.  This  reservation  would  have  no  practical  sense  unless  these  two  countries  were  also 
to  declare  their  neutrality  or  have  it  guaranteed.  The  powers  who  are  at  present  negotiating 
for  the  recognition  of  Norwegian  neutrality,  are  therefore  asked  to  concede  to  Norway  an 
exception  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  neutral  in  consideration  of  a  possible  future  contingency 
which  may  not  arise  and  which  in  fact  could  not  be  brought  about  without  the  express  consent 
of  those  very  powers,  namely  the  recognition  by  them  of  Swedish  and  Danish  neutrality.  The 
question  arises  whether  powers  are  likely  so  to  bind  themselves. 

Under  article  4  of  the  present  draft  treaty  the  guaranteeing  powers  are  to  engage  to  employ 
their  military  and.  naval  forces  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  repel  any  infringement  of  Norway's 
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integrity  or  independence.  This  obligation  is  now  to  be  extended  to  meeting  also  any  attack 
on  Sweden  or  l)enn:iark,  which  by  involving  Norway  under  the  proposed  scheme  of  mutual 
armed  assistance  as  between  the  3  Scandinavian  States,  may  very  possibly  lead  to  a  violation  of 
Norway's  integrity  or  independence. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  her  interests  would  be 
served  by  any  arrangement  tending  to  assure  the  neutrality  and  integrity  of  the  3  Kingdoms. 
But  whether  her  interests  in  this  matter  are  so  vital  as  to  justify  her  undertaking  the  serious 
additional  obligations  contemplated,  must  be  weighed  from  a  naval  and  military  point  of  view 
before  a  final  opinion  can  be  expressed.  Probably,  if  France,  Germany,  and  liussia  were  willing 
to  join,  England  would  do  well  to  associate  herself  with  them,  as  the  risks  of  a  collision  and 
the  military  and  naval  obligations  would  thereby  be  materially  diminished.  But  Sir  E.  Grev 
will  no  doubt  desire  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  on  these  points 
first. 

If  it  should  be  found  ultimately  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  proposed 
Norwegian  reservation,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  as  we  know  Sweden  to  be  at  present 
unlikely  to  come  into  a  treaty  of  guarantee  of  integrity,  let  alone  a  recognition  of  her  permanent 
neutrality,  and  as  we  have  no  indication  of  Denmark  being  anxious  to  move  in  the  matter,  it 
is  in  any  case  highly  improbable  that  the  Norwegian  reservation,  even  if  accepted,  could  have 
any  immediate  practical  effect.  If  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  Sweden  and  Denmark  approach 
the  powers  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  agreement  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  present 
Norwegian  one,  and  if  the  powers  then  agree  to  this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  reconsidering 
the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  3  guaranteed  States  inter  se,  and  if  necessary,  in  making  a 
fresh  agreement  \\ith  Norway.  So  that  Norway  would  not  really  lose  much  by  abandoning  the 
proposed  reservation  for  the  present.  It  is  not  however  necessary,  nor  indeed,  I  think,  desirable, 
that  we  should  use  this  argument  now  in  order  to  influence  the  Norwegain  gov[ernmen]  t.  It 
would  be  preferable  that  the  objection  should  come  from  the  other  powers. 

Article  ii  calls  for  no  comments. 

Article  lii  engages  Norway  not  to  allow  the  cession  or  occupation  of  any  part  of  her  territory 
by  a  foreign  power.  This  stipulation  would,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  be  strengthened  if  all 
the  four  guaranteeing  powers  signed  one  treaty  together.  Supposing  Russia  seized  a  Norwegian 
port  and  by  threats  or  other  means  so  frightened  or  influenced  the  Norwegian  gov[ernmen]t 
that  it  were  made  willing  to  abstain  from  any  protest,  or  even  urged  the  other  guaranteeing 
powers  not  to  interfere,  as  that  would  make  Norway's  plight  but  the  worse,  in  such  a  contingency, 
England  could  of  course  insist  with  Norway  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  contained  in 
this  article  iii,  but  she  would  have  no  direct  cause  of  complaint  as  against  Russia  who  couid 
plead  that  so  far  as  she  infringed  any  Norwegian  treaty  right,  that  infringement  was  condoned 
by  Norway  herself.  If  on  the  other  hand  England  and  Russia  had  both  signed  a  treaty  together, 
England  would  have  the  right  to  call  upon  Russia  direct  to  fulfil  her  treaty  obligation  undertaken 
towards  England. 

I  do  not  know  whether  much  importance  need  be  attached  to.  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 
But  in  case  the  Norwegians  have  merely  overlooked  it,  it  might  be  worth  pointing  out  to 
them.  (2) 

Article  iv  raises  the  important  question  of  the  armed  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  treaty.  No  doubt  the  obligation  to  bo  undertaken  is  a 
serious  one.  It  might  involve  us  in  a  war  wi^h  either  Germany  or  Russia  in  certain 
contingencies.  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  against  Russia,  this  obligation  has 
until  quite  recently  already  existed,  as  England  was  bound  to  render  armed  assistance  to  the 
united  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  case  of  Russian  aggression,  under  the  treaty  of 
1855.  Moreover,  whilst  under  that  treaty,  we  were  associated  with  one  power,  who  might 
or  might  not  have  shared  our  responsibility  in  practice,  the  new  treatj'  would,  in  case  of  an 
infringement  by  one  of  the  signatories,  bring  together  the  3  remaining  ones  in  Norway's  defence 
— at  least  that  is  the  reasonable  possibility. 

This  article  iv  should  no  doubt  engage,  with  the  reservation  in  article  i,  the  special  attention 
of  the  Defence  Committee. 

Article  5  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  in  force  for  20  years,  after  which 
it  is  to  go  on  for  further  successive  periods  of  20  years  unless  denounced.  Practically  the  article 
deals  with  the  contingency  of  the  treaty  not  being  denounced,  and  so  remaining  integrally  in 
force.  It  would  surely  be  well  to  add  some  stipulations  as  to  what  is  to  happen  if  one  or  more 
powers  do  denounce  it?  The  question  is  whether  in  that  case  the  treaty  should  remain  binding 
on  the  remainder.  This  again  raises  some  difficult  strategical  considerations.  Supposing 
Germany  and  Russia  were  to  denounce;  this  would  obviously  be  the  prelude  to  some  attack 
on  their  part.  England's  decision  at  present  to  join  in  the  guarantee  and  to  render  armed 
assistance,  is  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  other  powers  stand  by  her  side  and  so 
make  a  conflict  exceedingly  problematical.    There  is  comparatively  little  risk.    In  the  contingency 

(2)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  E.  Grey  :  "  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  Dr.  Nansen  in 
conversation.  I  put  it  that  one  treaty  signed  by  four  Powers  represented  a  double  obligation 
on  the  part  [of]  each  Power  (1)  to  Norway  and  (2)  to  the  other  three  Powers  signing.  Four 
separate  Treaties  represent  only  a  single  obligation  on  the  part  of  each  Power.    E.  G."] 
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just  foreshadowed,  the  risk  would  be  considerable  and  immediate.  France  and  England  might 
well  hesitate  what  to  do  under  such  novel  circumstances.  On  the  whole  it  may  well  appear 
desirable  to  stipulate  that  with  the  withdrawal  of  one  power,  the  whole  treaty  lapses,  or  must  be 
reconsidered.  (^) 

Articles  6  and  1  call  for  no  remarks. 

In  connection  with  the  possible  inclusion  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  guarantee  and 
neutrality  arrangements,  the  opinion  has  found  expression  that  the  neutralization  of  the  tw3 
countries  between  which  lies  the  principal  passage  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic  would 
involve  the  closing  of  the  Great  Belt  (see  42684). (*)  Sir  C.  Hardinge  has  already  pointed  out 
that  this  result  by  no  means  necessarily  follows,  and  has  pointed  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  different  views  which  the  continental  powers  might  take  of 
this  question,  may  influence  them  in  their  attitude  towards  the  proposed  Norwegian  reservation 
as  regards  the  neutrality  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  question  of  that 
neutrality  comes  up  for  discussion,  England  must  have  ample  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of 
the  narrow  waters,  before  tying  her  hands  in  any  way,  and  the  Suez  canal  convention  of  1888 
would  afford  a  good  basis  for  some  definite  enunciation  of  principles. 

E.  A.  C.    Dec.  28. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  sh[oul]d  have  these  observations  by  him,  when  the  Treaty  comes  to  be 
discussed  at  Paris. 

E.  B. 

It  should  go  to  the  Committee  of  Defence  and  Mr.  Crowe's  minute  should  be  printed. 
My  own  view  as  at  present  advised  is  substantially  that  of  Mr.  Crowe. 

The  narrow  waters  of  passage  should  be  treated  as  the  Suez  Canal.  Subject  to  this  the 
larger  the  scope  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  and  integrity  the  better.  But  we  must  not  incur  tho 
odium  of  pressing  in  our  own  interest  more  than  the  other  three  Powers  will  agree  to.  Norway 
cannot  have  liberty  to  join  Sweden  and  Denmark  till  they  also  make  declarations  of  neutrality 
recognized  by  the  same  Powers  as  recognize  the  neutrality  of  Norway.  If  article  iv  remains 
the  Treaty  should  be  one  Treaty  signed  by  all  four  Powers  rather  than  four  separate  Treaties 
each  signed  by  one  Power. 

E.  G. 

(3)  [Marginal  comments  by  Sir  E.  Grey  and  Sir  E.  Barrington  :  "  It  is  this  point  which 
makes  Norway  prefer  four  separate  Treaties."  [E.  G.]  "Then  these  w[oul]d  be  no  use  to 
Norway  if  a  Treaty  at  all.    E.  B."   "It  would  be  good  for  20  years.    E.  G."] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  It  contains  a  despatch  from  Sir  F.  Bertie  (No.  531  of  December  20, 
1906)  in  which  the  view  quoted  above  as  to  the  closing  of  the  Great  Belt  is  attributed  to  the 
Norwegian  Minister  at  Paris.  Sir  C.  Hardinge 's  opinion  referred  to  above  is  given  in  an  attached 
minute.    (F.O.  371/98,  42684/2484/06/31.)] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  draft  treaty  went  much  too  far  for  the  four  Powers  concerned,  who 
disapproved  the  obligation  of  arrned  support,  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  aid  Denmark  or 
Sweden  in  the  event  of  their  neutrality  being  violated,  and  the  increased  responsibility  involved 
in  signing  four  separate  Treaties  instead  of  a  collective  Treaty.  A  more  limited  proposal,  drafted 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  Government,  was  communicated  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  January  22,  1907.    (v.  immediately  succeeding  document.)! 


No.  89. 

First  Russian  Counter-Draft  Treaty. 
Communicated  by  the  Russian  Embassy,  January  22,  1907. 
F.O.  371/295. 

2693/9/07/30.  Contre-projet  de  Convention. 

Sa  Majeste  le  Eoi  de  Norvege,  prenant  en  consideration  le  changement  apporte 
a  la  situation  de  la  Norvege  par  suite  de  la  dissolution  de  son  Union  avec  la  Suede, 

anime  du  desir  d' assurer  a  la  Norvege  son  independance  et  son  integrite 
territoriale,  ainsi  que  les  benefices  d'une  paix  et  neutralite  permanente, 

voulant  conclure  a  cet  efEet  une  convention  Internationale,  en  remplacement  du 
traite  conclu  le  21  Novembre  1855  par  Sa  Majeste  le  Eoi  de  Suede  et  de  Norvege 
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avec  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  des  Fran^ais  et  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  du  Royaume-Uni 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande, — 

a  exprime  le  desir  a  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Roi  de  Prusse ;  au 
President  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise ;  a  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  du  Royaume-Uni  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande,  Empereur  des  Indes,  et  a  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de 
toutes  les  Russies  de  conclure,  dans  ce  but,  une  convention  speciale. 
Les  plenipotentiaires,  nommes  a  cet  effet,  a  savoir  .  .  .  .(M 
apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et  due  forme: 
sont  convenus  des  dispositions  suivantes : 

Article  I. 

Le  traite  du  21  Novembre  1855,  conclu  par  Sa  ]\Iajeste  le  Roi  de  Suede  et  de 
Norvege  avec  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  des  Fran^ais  et  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  du 
Royaume-Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  est  et  demeure  abroge. 

Article  II. 

Le  Royaume  de  Norvege,  dans  ses  limites  existant  au  moment  de  la  dissolution 
de  son  union  avec  la  Suede,  formera  desormais  un  Etat  perpetuellement  neutre. 
II  sera  tenu  d'observer  cette  neutralite  envers  tous  les  autres  Etats. 

Article  III. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  s'engagent,  de  leur  cote,  a  respecter  la 
neutralite  permanente  de  la  Norvege,  son  independance  et  son  integrite  territoriale. 

Ce  principe  est  et  demeure  place  sous  la  sanction  de  la  garantie  collective  des 
Puissances  signataires  de  la  presente  convention  ainsi  que  de  celles  qui  y  adhereront 
ulterieurement. 

Article  IV. 

Les  Puissances  non-signataires  seront  admises  a  adherer  a  la  presente 
Convention. 

Elles  auront  a  adresser,  a  cet  effet,  une  notification  speciale  au  Gouvernement 
Norvegien,  qui  la  communiquera  a  toutes  les  Puissances  contractantes. 

Article  V. 

La  presente  Convention  entrera  en  vigueur  le  jour*  de  I'echange  des  ratifications 
et  ne  pourra  etre  abrogee  qu'en  vertu  d'un  Acte  special  passe,  d'un  commun  accord, 
entre  toutes  les  Puissances  signataires  de  la  dite  Convention. 

Elle  sera  ratifiee  dans  I'espace  de  mois,  et  les  ratifications  en 

seront  echangees  et  deposees  a 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Plenipotentiaires  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  ont  signe 
la  presente  Convention  et  y  ont  appose  leurs  cachets. 

Fait  a  le  190 

MINUTES. 

The  Russian  counter  proposals  are,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  views  held  hv 
Sir  E.  Grey. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Russian  gov[ernmen]t  firm^^•  holds  to  the  plan  <if 
one  treaty  to  be  signed  by  the  four  powers. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  Russian  draft,  the  following  observations  seem  called  for  : 

The  pTcamble  is  an  improvement  on  the  Norwegian  wording. 

Article  i  deals  with  a  very  knotty  point,  the  full  si^'nificance  of  which  is  made  clear  in  the 
note  communicated  by  Cambon  on  the  22nd  instant. (2)  Briefly,  the  point  is  this  that  the  French 
government,  contrary  to  the  view  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment],  but  agreeing  apparently 

(')  [A  series  of  blanks  followed  by  the  names  of  the  countries  is  here  omitted.] 
{')  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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with  Russia,  do  not  consider  the  treaty  of  1855  to  have  lapsed  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  union 
between  Sweden  and  Norway. — If  this  view  be  accepted,  the  French  position  is  more  logical  than 
the  Russian  :  France  maintains  that  the  old  treaty  can  only  be  abrogated  by  a  fresh  instrument 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  original  contracting  parties;  she  suggests  a  separate  treaty 
for  this  purpose,  quite  apart  from  the  proposed  separate  arrangement  with  Norway. 

Article  ii  provides  that  Norway  "  shall  henceforth  form  a  perpetually  neutral  State." — It  is 
possible  that  Norway  may  object  to  this  wording.  She  is  anxious  that  her  neutrality  should 
be  "  declared  "  by  herself,  and  recognized  by  the  guaranteeing  powers.  The  difference  in  shade 
of  meaning  is  however  so  slight  that  no  serious  difficulty  ought  to  arise  in  this  connection. 

Article  Hi  takes  the  place  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  articles  of  the  Norwegian  draft,  and 
gives  effect  to  the  views  explained  in  the  Russian  note,  with  which  I  find  myself  in  agreement, 
and  which,  I  should  say,  will  probably  be  found  acceptable  by  all  the  other  parties.  It  altogether 
eliminates  the  difficulty  inherent  in  Norway's  original  proposal  that  the  guaranteeing  powers 
should  engage  to  furnish  at  their  own  cost  the  armed  force  necessary  to  carry  out  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty. 

Article  iv  is  designed,  partly,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Norwegian  government  as  regards  the 
position  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  Russian  government  adopt  the  same  attitude  as  that 
of  Sir  E.  Grey  in  objecting  to  the  Norwegian  reservation  in  favour  of  freedom  to  render  armed 
assistance  to  those  two  countries.  But  I  confess  that  the  solution  proposed  by  Russia  does  not 
really  touch  the  question  raised  by  Norway  at  all.  The  proposal  to  allow  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
as  well  as  other  powers,  to  accede  to  the  new  convention,  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  one. 
M.  Cambon's  note  also  expresses  the  desire  to  have  Austria  and  Italy  join  the  guarantee,  and 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  participate  in  the  recognition  of  neutrality.  But  that  is  quite 
a  different  matter  to  allowing  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  arrange  with  Norway  for  mutual  defence. 
The  latter  arrangement  includes  the  two  countries  in  the  subject  matter  which  is  to  be  the 
purport  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  What  Russia  proposes  is  to  associate  Sweden  and 
Denmark  with  the  contracting  and  guaranteeing  powers.  It  is  however  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  original  Norwegian  "  reservations  "  respecting  Sweden  and  Denmark  will  not  prove 
acceptable  to  any  of  the  powers,  and  if  those  reservations  are  dropped,  the  provision  allowin^^ 
other  States  to  accede  to  the  treaty  seems  inoffensive  if  not  beneficial,  and  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  could  certainly  agree  to  it. 

Article  v,  I  think  Russia  is  eminently  right  in  proposing  to  make  the  treaty  permanent,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  power  will  object  to  this.  It  would  dispose  entirely  of  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  provisions  to  be  adopted  in  case  of  denunciation  by  any  one  contracting  party;  and  thereby 
Norway's  makeshift  of  substituting  four  treaties  for  one,  loses  its  sense. 

These  Russian  proposals  will,  if  the  foregoing  remarks  are  concurred  in,  enable  H[i3] 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  "  following  Russia's'  lead  "  in  this  matter, 
which  it  may  for  general  political  reasons,  be  desirable  at  this  moment  to  emphasize,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  we  were  at  once  to  reply  to  the  Russian  note  by  expressing 
the  gratification  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  at  finding  themselves  in  this  matter  in 
practically  complete  agreement  with  the  Russian  government,  as  the  views  now  formulated  by 
them  are  the  same  as  those  at  which  H[is]  M[ajesty'sj  G[overnment]  had  on  their  part 
independently  arrived.  We  could  then  promise  to  examine  the  Russian  text  in  detail  and  to 
communicate  later  on  any  remarks  or  suggestions  that  after  such  study  may  occur  to  us. 

Qu  :  So  reply,  and  send  copy  of  the  correspondence  to  H[is]  M[ajes|;y's]  Representatives  in 
the  several  countries;  interested. 

Should  the  Russian  and  French  notes  be  circulated  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence V 

E.  A.  C.    Jan[uary]  24. 

We  can  safely  reply  as  proposed.    The  notes  shfouljd  be  circulated  to  the  Committee. 

E.  B. 

T  think  it  would  be  better  if  instead  of  Art[icle]  1,  which  allows  other  Powers  who  were 
not  parties  to  the  Treaty  to  announce  its  abrogation  it  would  be  better  [sic]  to  insert  a  clause 
in  the  preamble  to  the  effect  that  the  Treaty  of  1855  concluded  with  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  having,  through  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  ceased  to  have  effect  (') 

It  would  at  the  same  time  be  desirable  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Gov[ernmen]t  of  Sweden  in  this  sense,  a  course  which  according  to  Sir  R.  Rodd  would  in  his 
belief  present  no  difficulty. 

Otherwise  I  think  we  might  act  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crowe  after  we  have  consulted  the 
French  Gov[ernmen]t  who  will  probably  agree. 

C.  H. 

We  can  accept  the  French  view  that  the  1855  Treaty  has  not  been  ipso  facto  abrogated 
provided  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  to  be  abrogated.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing 
about  the  1855  Treaty  in  the  new  one,  but  for  ourselves,  France,  Sweden  and  Norway  to  sign 
some  instrument  to  put  an  end  to  it  and  to  communicate  this  to  the  other  Powers,  who  could 
take  note  of  it.    The  four  guaranteeing  Powers  could  also  make  a  declaration  amongst  themselves 

(3)  [Thus  in  original.] 
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of  their  readiness  to  admit  Sweden  to  a  similar  guarantee  if  Sweden  wished  to  have  some 
intimation  that  the  door  would  be  kept  open  for  her,  but  this  point  had  better  be  reserved 
for  the  present.  Someone  might  raise  the  question  of  whether  the  same  should  be  done  for 
Denmark,  which  would  be  awkward  and  would  raise  the  Great  Belt  question. 

All  that  we  need  do  in  the  first  instance  is  to  tell  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  that  we  are  in 
agreement  with  their  point  of  view,  which  seems  also  to  be  adopted  in  the  Russian  draft 
and  that  if  they  agree  we  are  ready  to  reply  to  the  Russians  as  Mr.  Crowe  proposes. 

E.  G. 

The  Russian  draft  should  go  to  the  Committee  of  Defence,  but  the  point  they  are  really 
concerned  with  is  what  provision  should  be  made  as  regards  the  narrow  passage  to  the  Baltic 
and  that  will  not  arise  in  a  Treaty  confined  to  Norway.  The  C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial] 
D[efence]  will  no  doubt  observe  that  the  Russian  draft  avoids  the  risk  of  having  to  defend 
Norway  by  force  and  alone,  which  was  involved  in  the  Norwegian  draft. 

K.  G. 


No.  90. 

Note  sur  le  projet  de  traite  soumis  au  Gouvernement  Fran^ais  par  le  Gouvernement  Norvegien. 
Communicated  privately  by  M.  Paul  Cambon,  January  22,  1907. (') 

F.O.  371/295. 
2672/9/07/30. 

D'apres  son  article  6,  le  projet  est  destine  k  remplacer,  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  Norvege, 
le  traite  d 'alliance  conclu  le  21  Novembre  1855  entre  la  France  et  la  Grande  Bretagne  d'une  part, 
la  Suede  et  la  Norvege  de  I'autre. 

Ce  traits  ^tait  conclu  sans  limitation  de  duree,  il  subsiste  done  encore  malgre  les  changements 
survenus  dans  la  situation  respective  des  parties. 

On  peut  se  demander  si  la  separation  des  deux  royaumes  scandinaves  est  de  nature  a 
produire  quelque  effet  au  point  de  vue  de  1 'application  du  traite.  Celui-ci  visait  les  territoires 
des  deux  royaumes  qui  etaient  egalement  proteges  contre  une  agression  eventuelle  de  la  Russie. 
Cela  ne  donne-t-il  pas  aux  deux  royaumes  le  droit  de  s'en  prevaloir  separement  comme  ils 
auraient  pu  le  faire  conjointement,  si  I'union  avait  persiste  entre  eux?  La  Norvege  I'entend 
evidemment  ainsi ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  raison  pour  qu'il  n'en  soit  pas  de  meme  de  la  Suede.  J'estime 
qu'elles  sont  I'une  et  I'autre  dans  leur  droit. 

Le  projet  soumis  par  la  Norvege  presente  de  profondes  differences  avec  le  traite  du  21 
November  1855. 

D'abord  au  point  de  vue  des  parties  contractantes.  En  1855,  nous  trouvons  la  France  et  la 
Grande  Bretagne  d'une  part,  la  Suede  et  la  Norvege  de  I'autre.  En  1907,  il  n'y  a  plus  que 
la  France  et  la  Norvege. 

Une  premiere  reflexion  s 'impose.  Comment  pourrait-il  y  avoir  vraiment  abrogation  par  suite 
d'une  espece  de  novation,  si  les  parties  contractantes  ne  sont  pas  les  memes  dans  le  traite  ancien 
et  dans  le  traits  nouveau? 

Le  projet  parait  bi'^n  vouloir  r^server  le  droit  de  la  Suede  qui  ne  peut  naturellement  pas 
etre  supprim^  sans  sa  participation,  mais  il  semble  que  le  traite  nouveau  que  la  Norvege  dcmande 
a  la  France  de  conclure  va  de  plein  droit  remplacer  le  traite  de  1885  en  ce  qui  concerne  la 
Grande  Bretagne  (art.  6  in  fine).  C'est  impossible,  puisque  celle-ci  est  comme  la  Sucdt  en 
dehors  de  1 'arrangement  projete  qui  est  pour  I'une  comme  pour  I'autre  res  inter  alios  acta. 
On  dira  peut-etre  qu'il  y  a  la  une  subtilite  de  jurisconsulte,  qu'en  realitd  il  y  a  une  profonde 
difference  de  fait  puisqu'un  projet  identique  est  soumis  k  la  Grande-Bretagne,  tandis  qu'il  n'en 
est  pas  de  meme  pour  la  Suede.  C'est  vrai,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  decisif,  a  mon  avis.  II  aura  beau 
y  avoir  deux  traites  identiques,  ccs  traites  n'en  auront  pas  moins  chacun  une  existence  distincte, 
une  vie  propre;  ils  auront  leurs  causes  d 'extinction  sp^ciales  et  il  restera  inexplicable  qu'un  de  ces 
traitds  soit  presente  comme  produisant  effet  h  I'egard  d'une  Puissance  qui  n'y  est  point  partie. 

La  v^ritd  dictee  par  le  bon  sens  comme  par  les  principes  juridiques  est  que  1 'accord  qui 
a  ^t^  n^cessaire  pour  faire  le  traite  du  21  Novembre  1855  est  aussi  necessaire  pour  I'abroger 
et  que  cet  accord  n'est  s^rieux  que  si  les  consentements  necessaires  se  manifestent  simultan^ment 
dans  un  meme  acte.    Autrement  tout  est  Equivoque. 

J 'arrive  k  I'examen  des  dispositions  memes  du  projet.  D'apres  le  preambule,  le  traits 
projet^  aurait  "  pour  objet  d'assurer  la  neutralite,  Vinte.firite  territoriale  et  Vindependance  de  la 
Norvege."  Le  traitd  de  1855  parle  plus  brievement  d'assurer  I'integrite  des  Royaumes  Unis. 
Le  projet  va  loin. 

D'apres  I'article  1",  le  "  gouvernement  norv^gien  declare  son  intention  de  garder  une 
permanente  neutralite  conform^ment  aux  regies  du  droit  international."    Mais  le  projet  ajoute 

(■)  [The  text  from  which  this  document  is  printed  is  a  typed  copy;  the  accents  and  spelling 
have  been  reproducer)  unchanged.] 
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immediatement :  "  toutefois,  il  se  reserve  la  liberty  de  s'entendre  avec  les  gouvernements  suedois 
et  danois  ou  avec  I'un  d'eux  dans  le  but  de  sauvegarder,  par  une  assistance  mutuelle,  la 
ueutralite  des  pays  respectifs. " 

II  y  a  quelque  chose  qui  merite  dattirer  Tattcntion.  La  Norvege  ne  se  fiant  pas  suffisam- 
ment  h  la  reconnaissance  de  sa  ncutralite  et  la  garantie  quelle  demande  h  la  France  se 
reserve  la  faculte  de  contracter  une  alliance  defensive  avec  les  deux  autres  Etats  Scandinaves 
conjointement  ou  separement.  Cela  pent  se  comprendre  politiquement.  Ce  n'en  est  pas  moins 
une  grave  derogation  aux  regies  du  droit  international  conformement  auxquelles  devrait 
fonctionner  la  permanente  neutrality  declaree  par  la  Norvege.  Un  Etat  perpetuellement  neutre  ne 
peut  prendre  un  engagement  de  nature  a  I'entrainer  dans  une  guerre.  Ainsi,  k  plusieurs 
reprises,  on  a  emis  I'idee  dune  alliance  defensive  entre  la  Belgique  et  la  Hollande  qui  semblerait 
etre  dans  les  interets  des  deux  pays;  mais  on  a  toujours  fait  remarquer  qu'il  y  aurait  Ik  quelque 
chose  de  contraire  k  la  situation  de  la  Belgique  comme  Etat  perpetuellement  neutre. 

La  gravite  de  la  reserve  faite  par  la  Norvege  sera  signalee  plus  loin  h  un  autre  point  de  vue 
qui  offrirait  pour  nous  un  interet  non  seulement  theorique,  mais  tout  pratique. 

D'apres  1 'article  2,  le  gouvernement  de  la  R^publique  s 'engage  k  reconnaitre  et  a  respecter, 
dans  toutos  ses  consequences,  la  neutralite  de  la  Norvege  ainsi  declaree. 

C'est  un  engagement  tres  simple  que  nous  pouvons  prendre  sans  difi&culte. 

D'apres  I'article  3,  le  Gouvernement  norvegien  s 'engage  a  ne  ceder  k  aucune  puissance  aucune 
partie  du  territoire  norvegien  ni  aucun  droit  sur  ledit  territoire  ou  sur  les  c6tes  de  Norvege,  et 
s'engage,  en  outre,  k  ne  permettre  k  aucune  puissance  d'occuper  aucune  partie  du  territoire 
norvegien. 

C'est  un  engagement  analogue  k  celui  du  traitd  de  1855,  si  ce  n'est  que  ce  dernier  ne  visait 
que  la  Russie,  tandis  qu'il  s'agit  maintenant  d'une  puissance  quelconque. 

La  Norvege  n'est  evidemment  pas  disposee  k  ceder  une  parcelle  de  son  territoire;  elle  vent 
se  faire  proteger  contre  une  pression  qui  serait  exercee  sur  elle. 

L 'article  4  est  le  plus  important,  puisqu'il  a  pour  but  de  determiner  I'engagement  que  Ton 
demande  k  la  France  de  prendre.    II  fout  done  en  pr^ciser  les  termes  avec  soin. 

"  Si  I'integrite  ou  I'independanee  de  la  Norvege  venait  a  etre  menacee  ou  lesee,  le  Gouverne- 
ment de  la  Republique  franqaise  s'engage  a  preter  son  appui  au  Gouvernement  norvegien,  apres 
demande  de  ce  dernier,  et,  si  necessaire,  apres  demande,  k  employer,  k  ses  propres  frais, 
des  forces  de  terre  et  de  mer  sufBsantes  pour  cooperer  avec  les  forces  norvegiennes  dans  le  but 
d 'assurer  I'integrite  et  I'independanee  de  la  Norvege." 

La  formule  de  la  garantie  est  tres  comprehensible.  Elle  depasse  les  termes  de  I'engagement 
pris  par  la  Norvege  dans  I'article  3.  II  ne  s'agit  pas  seulement  de  la  proteger  contre  une  demande 
de  cession  du  territoire,  mais  contre  toute  menace  ou  lesion  soit  de  son  integrite  soit  de  son 
independance  ce  qui  est  bien  plus  large.  Au  contraire,  dans  le  traite  de  1855,  il  y  avait  exacte 
concordance  entre  I'engagement  pris  par  le  roi  de  Suede  et  de  Norvege  (art.  l*"")  et  le  secours  qui 
lui  etait  promis  (art.  2). 

II  faut  remarquer  de  plus,  que  comme  il  a  ete  dit  plus  haut,  la  Norvege  se  reservant  de 
conclure  une  alliance  defensive  avec  les  autres  Etats  scandinaves,  une  attaque  contre  ces 
derniers  pourrait  amener  la  Norvege  a  cooperer  avec  le  pays  attaque,  compromettre,  par  suite, 
son  integrite.  Elle  ferait  appel  k  notre  assistance,  nous  serions  done  forces  d'agir.  Nous  subirions 
le  contre  coup  des  ^venements  concernant  la  Suede  et  le  Danemarck,  par  cela  seul  qu'il  plairait  k 
la  Norvege  de  conclure  avec  eux  une  alliance  comme  elle  se  reserve  de  le  faire.  N'est-ce  pas  bien 
grave  ? 

II  existe  une  bien  autre  difference  entre  le  traits  de  1855  et  le  projet.  Nous  ne  nous 
trouvons  en  face  que  de  la  Norvege  qui  a  evidemment  une  force  de  resistance  moindre  que  celle 
qu'avaient  les  Royaumes  Unis;  I'obligation  du  garant  est  d'autant  plus  lourde  que  la  garantie 
est  plus  faible.  D'autre  part  il  s'agirait  pour  la  France  de  s'engager  seule  k  fournir  sa  cooperation 
dans  des  circonstances  un  peu  ind^terminees,  tandis  qu'en  1855,  la  France  s'est  engag^e  avec 
la  Grande  Bretagne  en  vue  d'une  hypothese  precise;  de  plus,  les  mesures  k  prendre  devaient  etre 
concertees.  La  responsabilit^  d'un  engagement  s^par^  est  plus  grave  que  la  responsabilite  d'un 
engagement  collectif.  Des  engagements  plus  ou  moins  juxtaposes  n'equivalent  pas  k  un  arrange- 
ment conjoint  consigne  dans  un  meme  acte. 

J'ajout^,  ou  pointe  de  vue  politique,  que  I'interet  de  la  France  relativement  k  la  Norw^ge 
ne  me  parait  pas  assez  direct,  assez  imperieux  pour  justifier  et  meme  expliquer  un  engagement 
de  cette  sorte.  Je  comprendrais  seulement  que  la  France  fut  port^e  k  un  traite  constituant  la 
neutrality  de  la  Norvege  sous  la  garantie  collective  des  diverses  puissances  interessees  qui  ne  sont 
pas  seulement  comme  en  1855,  la  France  et  la  Grande  Bretagne.  II  y  aurait  Ik  un  acte  solennel, 
inspire  par  I'interet  general  de  1 'Europe,  dont  la  France  peut  etre  appelee  k  assurer  le  maintien 
avec  les  autres  puissances,  dont  elle  peut  meme  faciliter  la  conclusion  pr^cisement  parceque  son 
interet  propre  n'est  pas  directement  engage.  L 'opinion  publique  le  comprendrait  ais^ment  tandis 
que  je  crois  qu'elle  accepterait  difficilement  un  engagement  individuel  et  absolue  comme  celui  qui 
est  propose. 

En  meme  temps  que  cet  acte  europeen,  il  faudrait  en  signer  un  ayant  pour  but  de  faire 
disparaitre  le  traite  du  21  Novembre  1855  et  auquel  serait  naturellement  port^es  les  puissances 
representees  k  ce  dernier  traite.    Momentanement  on  ferait  au  besoin  abstraction  de  la  Su^de  k 
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laquelle  on  reserverait  la  faculty  d 'accession  de  mani^sre  qu'elle  ne  soit  pas  obligee  de  ddliWrer 
trop  tot  avcc  la  Norwege.  L'essentiel  est  que  la  France  et  la  Grande  Bretagne  partieipent  a  cet 
acte  special  en  meme  temps  que  la  Norvege.  _ 

Enfin  on  pourrait  examiner  la  question  de  savoir  s'il  n'y  aurait  pas  lieu  de  distmguer  les 
Puissances  en  deux  categories,  celles  qui  reconnaitraient  et  garantiraient  la  neutrality  de  la 
Norwege,  celles  qui  se  borneraient  a  la  reconnaitre  et  a  promettre  de  la  respecter  sans  s 'engager 
k  la  faire  respecter.  L'Allemagne,  la  France,  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  la  Russie  doivent  figurer 
parmi  les  premieres;  I'Autriche-Hongrie  et  I'ltalie  verraient  ce  qu'il  leur  convient  de  faire  en 
quality  de  grandes  puissances  europ^ennes.  On  concevrait  que  la  Subde,  le  Danemark  et  les 
Pays-Bas  fussent  appel^s  h.  reconnaitre  sans  garantir. 

Tout  cela  aurait  besoin  d'etre  precis^  suivant  les  dispositions  des  diverses  Puissances  que  je  ne 
connais  pas.    J'ai  voulu  indiquer  seulement  les  questions  de  nature  h,  se  presenter. 

Signy  :  RENAULT. 

MINUTES. 

The  French  criticisms  of  the  Norwegian  draft  treaty  agree  largely  with  the  views  formed 
here  and  with  those  expressed  in  the  Russian  note  (2693). (*)    No  alternative  draft  is  put  forward. 

Most  of  the  objections  raised  in  the  present  note  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  Russian  draft 
is  accepted as  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be,  by  France  also.  There  remains  only  the  question  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1855.  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  have  been  inclined  to 
the  view  that  that  treaty  lapsed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 
I  presume  this  view  to  be  largely  based  on  the  fact  that  the  engagements  and  stipulations  in  the. 
treaty  are  made  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  '"  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway."  The  argument  would 
be  that  such  a  King  no  longer  exists  and  that  therefore  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  fell  to  the 
ground. — But  I  do  not  find  that  Lord  Lansdowne  ever  referred  the  question  to  the  Law  Officers, 
or  took  other  legal  and  technical  advice.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  worth  doing  so  now.  If  France 
(and  Russia)  and  Sweden  agree  in  holding  that  the  old  treaty  is  still  in  force,  as  an  arrangement 
binding  on  Sweden  and  Norway  separately,  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  a  prolonged  legal 
argument  on  the  subject.  But  if  we  accept  the  French  view,  the  formal  abrogation  of  the  old 
treaty  becomes  necessary,  and  although  it  would  be  easy  to  effect  this  if  the  contracting  powers 
were  agreed,  there  may  arise  a  difficulty  if  Sweden  should  refuse  her  assent,  encouraged  by  the 
admission  of  the  validity  of  the  old  treaty  so  far  as  she  is  concerned. 

I  should  myself  have  supposed  that  the  best  way  would  be  simply  to  "  passer  outre,"  and 
say  nothing  about  the  old  treaty  except  that  we  should  formally  communicate  to  Sweden  and 
to  Norway  the  opinion  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  that  the  treaty  has  lapsed  and  that 
they  no  longer  consider  themselves  bound  by  any  of  its  stipulations. — But  we  do  naturally  not 
desire  to  place  France  in-  any  difficulty,  and  perhaps  our  best  course  would  be  that,  after  stating 
the  above  opinion  we  should  ask  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  to  make  a  definite  proposal,  in  the 
shape  of  a  separate  draft  treaty,  for  the  formal  abrogation  by  an  instrument  to  which  Sweden's 
signature  could  be  obtained. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  getting  Austria,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Holland  to  join  in  the  new 
treaty.  But  if  this  be  insisted  upon,  we  need  not  object.  Perhaps  the  Russian  suggestion  for 
an  arrangement  by  which  other  powers  .can  later  on  accede  to  the  treaty,  would  solve  the  question. 
I  confess  however  to  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  accession  of  any  additional  power  to  a  treaty 
of  this  kind  is  likely  to  happen,  once  the  treaty  is  signed.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  real 
object  to  be  served  by  such  a  stipulation. 

E.  A.  C. 

Jan.  24. 
< 

This  comm[unicatio]n  is  evidently  so  informal  that  we  can  express  our  opinion  of  it  freely  to 
M.  Cambon  without  offence. 

I  sh[oul]d  have  thought  that  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1855  was  quite  unnecessary, 
at  any  rate  until  Sweden  offers  to  negociate.  Norway  by  proposing  a  new  Treaty  evidently 
considers  that  the  old  one  has  lapsed.  If  the  French  agree  to  the  Russian  drafts  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  will  be  saved.  ^  . 

There  can  be  no  advantage  in  dragging  other  Powers  into  the  negociations,  though  their 
accession  to  a  new  Treaty  would  be  unobjectionable. 

E.  B. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Austria,  Italy  and  Holland  should  take  part  in  the  proposed  Treaty. 
Sir  R.  Rodd  has  reported  that  it  is  generally  admitted  in  Sweden  that  the  Treaty  of  1855  can 
no  longer  be  considered  in  force. 

C.  H. 

M.  Cambon  said  that  this,  which  is  the  text  of  the  report  of  their  jurisconsult,  was  to  be 
communicated  to  me  privately.  'We  had  therefore  better  not  refer  to  it  in  communicating  with 
the  French,  but  baee  our  reply  upon  the  official  communication  only.    See  minute  on  No.  2693. (^) 

E.  a. 

(^)  [cp.  supra,  pp.  102-4,  No.  89,  and  win.] 
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This  private  note  should  not  go  to  the  Committee  of  Defence. 

[E.  G.] 

I  expect  that  the  divergence  of  view  between  us  and  France  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Treaty 
of  1855,  of  the  separation  of  the  Crowns  of  Sweden  and  Norway  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
probably  depends  on  our  appreciation  as  to  question  of  the  ideas  which  in  each  country  regulate 
the  municipal  law  as  to  dissolution  of  partnership.  These  ideas  are  very  likely  to  be  different, 
and  these  questions  everywhere  are  among  the  most  complicated  in  municipal  law  :  e.g.,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  in  England  property  held  jointly  or  '  in  common  '  passes  in  a  different  manner 
on  the  death  of  a  tenant  according  as  it  is  one  or  the  other.  Also  was  the  King  of  S[weden] 
and  N[orway]  a  tenant  of  a  joint  property  or  a  tenant  of  two  separate  Crowns,  and  is  he  as 
such  civilly  and  politicaily  dead  or  not?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  may  suggest 
themselves. 

F. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  Norwegian  Government  objected  to  the  Russian  draft  treaty,  which  did  not 
empower  Norway  to  co-operate  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  case  of  need.  In  place  of  the 
Russian  proposal  of  a  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  and  integrity  of  Norway,  the  Norwegian 
Government  desired  an  acknowledgement  of  neutrality  and  a  guarantee  of  integrity.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  Sir  G.  Herbert,  No.  11  of  January  30,  1907.    F.O.  371/295,  3627/9/07/30.] 


No.  91. 

Memorandum  on  the  Question  of  Danish  Neutrality  and  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Straits  giving 

access  to  the  Baltic. 

F.O.  371/242. 

5865/3058/07/15.  Foreign  Office,  February  18,  1907. 

In  Art[icle]  I  of  the  Norwegian  Draft  Treaty  the  Norwegian  Gov[ernmen]t  declare  their 
intention  to  preserve  permanent  neutrality.  They  further  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  make 
agreements  with  the  Gov[ernment]s  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  or  with  one  of  them,  for  mutual 
assistance  in  enforcing  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  the  respective  countries. 

In  Art[icle]  II  the  British  Gov[ernmen]t  are  called  upon  to  recognise  and  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Norway  with  all  its  consequences. 

Art[icle]s  III  and  IV  deal  with  the  question  of  a  guarantee  to  be  given  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Norway. 

From  desp[atche]s  and  letters  received  from  Copenhagen  and  elsewhere  there  appears  to  be 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  neutrality  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  upon  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  in  time  of  war.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  or  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  would  imply  the  closing  of  the 
Straits  into  the  Baltic  and  the  conversion  of  that  sea  into  a  mare  clausum.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  all.  The  recognition  of  permanent  neutrality  which  the  Norwegian  Gov[ernmen]t  desire  would 
simply  be  the  perpetuation  of  the  temporary  neutrality  which  it  is  the  custom  of  non-belligerents 
to  declare  on  the  commencement  of  war. 

In  the  Crimean  war,  the  Franco-German  war,  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  the  Straits  were  open  to  the  belligerent  fleets  under  the  usual  restrictions  for  the  stay  or 
passage  of  belligerent  vessels  in  or  through  neutral  waters.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Russian  fleet  were  interpreted  in  an  unusually  wide  sense.  In  a 
communication  addressed  by  the  Danish  Minister  for  F[oreign]  A[£fairs]  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Minister  on  the  30th  Dec  [ember]  1904  a  statement  was  made  that  it  may  generally  be  considered 
probable  that  in  any  future  war  Denmark  will  establish  her  system  of  neutrality  upon  essentially 
the  same  principles  as  were  then  applied,  with  the  limitation  that  Danish  waters  are  not  made 
a  base  of  naval  operations  and  that  the  rules  governing  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  are  not  yet 
fixed  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  statement  was  regarded  by  the  Admiralty  as  unsatisfactory 
from  a  British  point  of  view. 

Neither  Denmark  nor  either  of  the  other  two  Scandinavian  States  has  asked,  the  Powers 
for  a  guarantee  of  their  neutrality.  Norway  has  merely  asked  that  her  neutrality  may  be 
recognised.  No  Power  is  in  a  position  to  effectively  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Denmark 
except  Germany  or  possibly  Russia.  The  demand  for  such  a  guarantee  has  not  been  put  forward 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  Were  it  made,  it  would  obviously  be"  to  the  advantage  of  Great 
Britain  to  support  it,  since  on  the  violation  of  Danish  territory  other  Powers,  who  were  guarantors, 
would  be  brought  into  line  to  resist  the  infringement  of  Denmark's  neutrality.  It  may  therefore 
be  stated  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  naval  situation  in  the  Straits  is  likely  to  be  In  the  future 
the  same  as  in  the  past  unless  and  until  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  is  violated  by  a  belligerent 
in  occupying  Danish  territory  or  in  committing  an  act  of  war  in  Danish  territorial  waters. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  question  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  Straits  on  the  lines 
of  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  raised  at  the  Hague  Conference.  Sir  E.  Grey  has  already  pointed  out 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Suez  Canal  could  not  suit  our  naval  policy;   for  if  ships  of  war  were 
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allowed  to  pass  only  in  driblets,  they  would  be  destroyed  in  detail  on  their  arrival  in  the  open 
sea  on  the  other  side.  Any  agreement  without  the  adhesion  of  Germany  would  be  valueless, 
and,  if  the  question  were  raised  at  the  forthcoming  Conference,  Germany  would  probably  set  up 
the  analogy  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  order  to  defeat  our  purpose. 

D  uring  the  past  few  years  the  hostile  feeling  entertained  in  Denmark  towards  Germany 
owing  to  the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  greatly  decreased,  and  the 
treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  two  countries  has  practically  removed  the  principal  causes 
of  discontent  in  Denmark.  At  the  same  time,  as  in  Switzerland,  a  peaceful  penetration  of 
German  ideas  is  slowly  pervading  Denmark  and  that  country  is  being  gradually  drawn  into  the 
German  orbit.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  even  now  be  a  secret  understanding  between 
Germany  and  Denmark  as  to  their  relative  attitude  to  each  other  in  the  event  of  war, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  probable  that  Denmark  may  be  gradually  educated  to  believe  in  the 
identity  of  German  and  Danish  aims.(*)  Consequ'ently  it  may  be  expected  that  any  measures 
taken  in  the  future  to  enforce  Danish  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war  will  be  aimed  at  possible 
belligerents  other  than  Germany. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  assumed,  and  would  seem  to  admit  of  little  doubt  that,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  wjth  England,  German  troops  would  immediately  overrun  and  seize 
Denmark,  while  Denmark  would  concentrate  all  her  forces,  naval  and  military,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Copenhagen  and  there  assume  a  non  possumus  attitude,  which  might  almost  be  construed 
into  one  of  benevolent  neutrality  towards  Germany.  German  cruisers  would  immediately  swarm 
into  the  straits  and  in  a  few  hours  would  probably  lay  sufficient  mines  to  render  the  passage 
very  dangerous  if  not  impossible.  This  however  is  a  naval  question  into  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  enter.  I  would  merely  remark  that  in  the  war  of  1870  the  French  fleet  passed 
immediately,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  into  the  Baltic,  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
and  the  distance  of  the  towns  from  the  coast,  it  was  unable  to  inflict  any  serious  injury  on 
Germany. 

In  conclusion  it  appears  to  be  immaterial  to  our  interests,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany, 
whether  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Denmark  has  been  recognised  by  the  Powers  unless  it  was 
at  the  same  time  guaranteed  by  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  proposal  in  the  latter  sense  will 
ever  be  made. 

The  only  possible  combination  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  British  interests  and  insure 
the  free  passage  of  the  Straits  would  be  the  recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  and  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  between  these  States.  It  would  then 
remain  to  be  seen  whether  they  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  effectually  resist  any  violation  of 
Danish  territory  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Germany.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  such 
combination  being  realised  in  the  near  future  since  it  is  quite  certain  that  Sweden  has  no  desire 
at  present  to  be  neutralised,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Denmark  has  now  any  aspirations 
in  that  direction. 

C[HARLES]  H[ARDINGE]. 

February  18,  1907. 

(1)  [For  Dano-German  negotiations,  1903  and  1906-7,  v.  The  Kaiser's  Letters  to  the  Tsar 
(1920),  pp.  102-3  and  notes.]  " 


[ED.  NOTE. — On  February  13,  M.  Paul  Cambon  communicated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a 
memorandum  signifying  that  the  French  Government  was  ready  to  accept  the  Russian  counter- 
draft  except  for  Article  I  which  abrogated  the  Treaty  of  1855.  In  this  note  a  suggestion  was 
put  forward  as  coming  from  M.  Pichon  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1855  should  be 
accomplished  by  an  exchange  of  notes.    (F.O.  371/295,  4958/9/07/30.)] 


No.  92. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  M.  Paul  Camhon. 

F.O.  371/295. 
4958/9/07/30. 

Your  Excellency,  Foreign  Office,  February  23,  1907. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  have  given  their  further  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1855  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  fresh  treaty  for  the  recognition  of  Norway's  permanent 
neutrality  and  for  the  guarantee  of  her  territorial  integrity. 

I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  H[i8]  M[aje8ty's] 
G[overnment]  the  treaty  of  1855  automatically  lapsed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.  That  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  "  King  of  Sweden 
and  of  Norway,"  who  thereunder  entered  into  certain  obligations  and,  in  return, 
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received  a  promise  of  armed  assistance  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  H[is] 
M[ajesty]  the  then  Emperor  of  the  French.  Any  treaty  engagements  made  by  these 
two  sovereigns  would  naturally  be  binding  upon  their  respective  successors  in  title, 
H[is]  M[ajesty]  King  Edward  and  the  French  Republic.  But  the  "King  of  Sweden 
and  of  Norway  "  ceased  to  exist  when  Norway  became  an  independent  kingdom  under 
the  sovereignty  of  a  Prince  of  the  royal  House  of  Denmark,  and  he  has  no  successor 
in  title.  It  is  this  extinction,  without  successor,  of  the  High  Contracting  Party  whose 
engagements  towards  the  two  other  Parties  and  whose  support  by  the  latter  form  the 
exclusive  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  of  1855  which  appears  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  necessarily  to  involve  the  conclusion  that  its  stipulations  are  no 
longer  operative. 

As  however  I  understood  that  the  French  Government  were  inclined  to  take 
a  different  view  of  the  matter,  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  deal  with  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  parties.  A  renewed  and  expert 
examination  of  the  question  has  revealed  a  technical  difficulty  which  would  arise  if 
H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  were  to  defer  to  the  opinion  apparently  held  by 
the  French  government  that  the  treaty  of  1855  still  remains  in  force,  being  binding 
as  between  England  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  each  of  the  two  separate 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  other.  I  am  advised  that  on  this  assumption, 
the  only  correct  and  proper  method  of  abrogating  the  treaty  would  be  by  an  instru- 
ment of  equal  authority  and  solemnity,  that  is  to  say  by  a  fresh  formal  treaty. 

In  seeking  a  practical  solution  of  this  difficulty  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  met  by  an  exchange  of  notes  recording  the  fact 
that  the  original  treaty  has  ceased  to  have  effect  owing  to  the  severance  of  the 
union  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  I  should  be  glad  if  Your  Excellency  would  be 
so  good  as  to  place  this  suggestion  before  your  government,  together  with  the 
argument  on  which  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  rely  in  holding  that  the  old 
treaty  has  lapsed.  I  am  requesting  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Minister  at  Stockholm  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Swedish  government  share  the  British  view  of  the  question. 

[I  have,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 


No.  93. 

Second  Norwegian  Draft  Treaty. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Nansen,  March  13,  1907. 

E.G.  371/295. 

8292/9/07/30.  Projet  de  Traitc. 

Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Norvege;  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Roi  de 
Prusse ;  le  President  de  la  Republique  Fran9aise ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  du  Royaume- 
Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  et  des  Territoires  Britanniques  au  dela  des 
Mers,  Empereur  des  Indes,  et  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies, 

animes  au  desir  d'assurer  a  la  Norvege,  dans  ses  limites  actuelles  et  avec  sa 
zone  neutre,  son  independance  et  son  integrite  territoriale,  ainsi  que  les  benefices 
de  la  paix  et  de  la  neutrality, 

ont  resolu  de  oonclure  un  Traite  a  cet  effet,  et  ont  nomme  pour  leurs 
Plenipotentiaires  respectifs :  .  .  .  -C) 

lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et 
due  forme,  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit,  sous  reserve,  pour  ce  qui  ooncerne  la 
Norvege,  de  1' approbation  du  Storting  : 

Article  I. 

Le  Gouvernement  Norvegien  declare  son  intention  de  garder  en  fcoute  circon- 
stance  une  stricte  neutralite  envers  tous  les  autres  etats  et  s'engage  a  ne  ceder  a 

(')  [Thus  in  original.] 
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aucune  Puissance,  ni  a  titre  d'occupation,  ni  a  titre  d'une  disposition  quelconque, 
aucune  partie  du  territoire  Norvegien. 

Article  II. 

(1.)  Les  Gouvernements  Allemand,  Britannique,  Fran^ais  et  Russe  reconnaissent 
et  s'engagent  a  respecter  la  neutralite,  I'integrite  et  I'icdependance  de  la  Norvege. 

(2.)  Si  la  neutralite,  I'integrite  ou  I'independance  de  la  Norvege  est  menacee 
ou  lesee  par  une  Puissance  quelconque,  les  Gouvernements  Allemand,  Britannique, 
Fran^ais,  et  Eusse  s'engagent,  apres  une  communication  prealable  a  cet  effet  de  la 
part  du  Gouvernement  Norvegien,  a  preter,  par  les  moyens  qui  seraient  juges  les 
plus  appropries,  leur  appui  a  ce  Gouvernement  en  vue  de  sauvegarder  la  neutralite, 
I'integrite  ou  I'independance  de  la  Norvege. 

Article  IU. 

(1.)  Le  Gouvernement  Norvegien  aura  la  liberte  de  se  mettre  d'accord  avec  les 
Gouvernements  Suedois  et  Danois  dans  le  but  de  sauvegarder,  par  une  assistance 
mutuelle,  la  neutralite,  I'integrite,  et  I'independance  des  pays  respectifs. 

(2.)  Si  la  Norvege,  par  suite  d'un  tel  accord,  est  impliquee  dans  une  guerre 
pour  la  defense  de  la  neutralite,  de  I'integrite  ou  de  I'independance  de  la  Suede  ou 
du  Danemark,  le  present  Traite  cessera  immediatement  de  sortir  ses  effets. 

Article  IV. 

(1.)  Le  present  Traite  est  eonclu  pour  une  periode  de  vingt  ans,  a  partir  du 
jour  de  I'echange  des  ratifications.  Si  le  Traite  n'est  pas  denonce,  de  part  ou  d'autre, 
au  moins  cinq  annees  avant  1' expiration  de  la  dite  periode,  il  restera,  de  la  meme 
maniere,  en  vigueur  pour  une  nouvelle  periode  de  vingt  ans,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

(2.)  Dans  le  cas  ou  le  Traite  serait  denonce  par  une  des  Puissances  ayant 
participe,  avec  la  Norvege,  a  la  conclusion  du  present  Traite,  cette  denonciation 
n'aura  d'effet  qu'a  I'egard  de  cette  Puissance. 

Article  V. 

Le  present  Traite  sera  ratifie  et  les  ratifications  seront  echangees  a  Kristiania 
le  plus  tot  possible. 

En  foi  de  quoi 

Fait  a  Kristiania  le 

MINUTES. 

1.  The  Norwegian  draft  has  been  revised  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  government 
and  other  criticisms,  but  in  certain  important  particulars  it  diverges  from  the  Russian  counterdraft. 

2.  In  the  first  instance,  Norway  now  agrees  to  have  one  treaty  instead  of  four.  As  regards 
the  form,  generally,  of  such  treaty,  Norway  desires  to  emphasize  that  she  on  her  part  undertakes 
certain  obligations,  and  that  the  other  Powers,  on  their  part  engage  to  do  certain  things  in 
return.  This  is  an  intelligible  and  quite  a  reasonable  view  on  the  part  of  Norway,  to  take,  and 
the  manner  in  which  expression  has  now  been  given  to  it,  seems  unobjectionable. 

3.  The  preamble  contains  a  reference  to  the  present  Norwegian  frontiers  and  the  neutral 
zone  intervening  at  a  certain  point  between  Norwegian  and  Swedish  territories.  There  seems 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this. 

4.  On  the  other  hand  the  reservation  as  to  the  necessary  approval  of  the  Storting  is  out  of 
place.  In  France  and  Germany,  treaties  are  also  subject  to  the  ratification  of  parliament,  but 
this  is  not  usually  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  which  does  not  become  binding  unless  and  until  it  is 
ratified,  whether  with  the  cooperation  of  parliament,  as  in  those  countries,  or  without,  as  in 
England.    The  Norwegian  gov[errunen]t  is  apparently  ready  to  drop  the  reservation. 

The  first  article  of  the  Russian  counterdraft,  dealing  with  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1855  disappears.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  view.  We  propose  to  deal  with  that  question 
separately,  by  an  exchange  of  notes,  and  are  now  awaiting  an  expression  of  opinion  in  the  matter 
on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  government. 

5.  Article  i  of  the  new  draft  contains  the  declaration  of  neutrality  made  by  Norway  and  the 
engagement  on  her  part  not  to  allow  the  cession  or  occupation  ofk.her  territory.  In  substance, 
though  not  in  form,  it  is  identical  with  article  2  of  the  Russian  draft. 
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6.  Article  ii,  corresponding  to  article  Hi  of  the  Russian  draft,  reverts  in  some  measure  to 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  original  Norwegian  proposals.  But  instead  of  imposing 
definitely  on  the  guaranteeing  Powers  the  duty  of  furnishing,  at  their  own  cost,  "  sufficient  " 
naval  and  military  assistance,  it  reduces  the  obligation  to  the  giving  of  such  support  to  the 
Norwegian  gov[ernmen]t  as,  after  consultation  with  the  latter,  may  be  judged  appropriate. 
In  this  extenuated  form,  England  need  not,  I  think,  shrink  from  undertaking  the  obligation, 
although  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  other  parties  may  object  to  go  even  so  far. 

7.  Article  3  gives  new  shape  to  the  reservation  which  Norway  insists  upon  making  as  to  her 
liberty  to  join  a  Scandinavian  defence  league  in  partnership  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Having 
realized  the  ditiiculty  of  inducing  the  guaranteeing  Powers  to  accept  this  reservation,  Norwry 
now  proposes  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  stipulating  that  if  and  when  Norway  should,  under 
the  terms  of  such  a  defence  league,  become  involved  in  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  or  neutrality  of  Sweden  or  Denmark,  then  the  present  treaty  should  automatically  lapse. 
This  seems  an  heroic  solution,  the  significance  of  which  we  must  assume  Norway  has  fully 
weighed. 

8.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  especially  as 
the  prospect  of  the  Scandinavian  league  being  actually  concluded  seems  at  present  rather  remote. 

9.  In  article  4  Norway  reverts  to  the  proposal  to  make  the  treaty  terminable  after  periods 
of  20  years.  Notice  being  given  5  years  in  advance.  As  a  matter  of  detail,  it  may  be  urged 
that  5  years  ahead  is  too  long  a  period  of  notice;  one  year  would  be  more  appropriate.  But 
however  reasonable  in  the  abstract  the  arguments  for  periodicity  advanced  by  Norway  may  be — 
and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  them, — the  difficulty  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
directed,  remains,  namely  :  how  can  the  treaty  continue  binding  on  one  or  two  of  the 
contracting  parties  if  the  others  withdraw?  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  on  notice  of  withdrawal 
being  given  by  one  party,  the  others  can  also  withdraw  by  giving  notice.  But  supposing  the 
first  Power  to  withdraw  gives  its  notice  within  24  hours  of  the  last  day  (whether  5  years  or 
1  year  before  the  period  of  20  years)  on  which  efiective  notice  can  be  given?  Then  the  others 
would  lose  their  option  of  withdrawal  until  a  further  period  of  20  years  had  elapsed.  No  doubt 
such  sharp  practice  might  be  provided  against  by  more  detailed  provisions  concerning  the  notice 
to  be  given.  But  the  simpler  and  better  way — supposing  the  principle  of  withdrawal  were 
conceded — would  surely  be  to  say :  if  one  Power  withdraws,  the  other  parties  shall  be  free 
to  reconsider  their  position  and  to  determine  whether  the  treaty  shall  continue  to  be  binding  on 
themselves. 

10.  The  Eussian  proposals  as  to  the  accession  of  other  Powers  (article  4  of  the  Russian  draft) 
disappear. 

11.  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  this  country  taking  the  initiative  in 
criticizing  the  present  revised  draft.  We  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  good  position  by  having 
accepted  the  Russian  lead  in  the  last  stage  of  the  negotiation,  and  we  cannot,  I  think,  do  better 
than  follow  the  same  course  now.  If  so,  we  could  either  ask  the  French  and  Russian  governments 
what  they  think  of  the  Norwegian  proposals,  and  await  their  answers,  or  say  nothing  at  all, 
and  wait  to  see  what  will  happen. 

12.  In  either  case,  I  presume,  the  present  papers  should  be  communicated  to  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence? 

E.  A.  C. 

Mfarjch  14. 

Send  the  papers  to  the  Defence  Committee. 

One  year's  notice  of  withdrawal  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  in  the  event  of  any  Power  giving 
notice,  the  others  sh[oul]d  be  free  to  reconsider  their  position:  but  we  might  await  the  Russian 
criticisms  before  ofiering  our  own. 

E.  B. 

When  we  know  the  views  of  the  C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial]  D[efence]  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  take  action,  if  action  be  necessary.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  very  serious  objections  to 
the  proposed  text,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  French  and  Russian 
Gov[ernmen]ts.  I  gather  that  our  Naval  Experts  would  prefer  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
the  neutrality  of  Norway,  but  if  all  the  other  Powers  agree  to  it  being  included  in  this  or  an 
amended  text  we  shall  have  to  follow  suit. 

C.  H. 

We  had  better  send  this  new  draft  to  the  C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial]  D[efence]  and 
meanwhile  wait  to  hear  what  other  Powers  say  about  it. 

We  should  prefer  to  omit  neutrality  unless  that  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  also 
recognized. 

Article  3  of  the  Norwegian  Treaty  gives  us  an  opening  for  raising  this  point.  We  miglit 
suggest  that  if  Norway  can  terminate  neutrality  by  engaging  in  a  war  of  defence  with  one  of 
the  other  Scandinavian  Powers,  that  neutrality  should  also  cease  to  be  binding  upon  the  four 
Powers  if  any  of  them  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  each  other  to  which  any  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
Powers  becomes  a  party.  Such  a  proposal  may  not  be  acceptable  to  all  the  other  Powers,  but  it 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  it. 

E.  G. 
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[ED.  NOTE. — Though  this  draft  accepted  the  plan  of  a  collective  treaty,  it  retained  in 
Article  III  the  privilege  of  conditional  neutrality  and  was  therefore  unacceptable  to  the  Powers. 
There  was  now  a  lull  in  the  negotiations  during  which  new  complications  arose.  On  April  21 
M.  Isvolski  (G.P.  XXIII,  II,  pp.  4.33-4)  informed  the  German  Ambassador  of  the  Russian  intention 
to  denounce  the  Convention  of  March  30,  1856,  forbidding  the  fortification  of  the  Aaland  Islands, 
and  asked  for  its  moral  support.  The  German  Government  replied  that  it  would  offer  no  objection, 
but  pointed  out  that  to  raise  the  question  at  this  moment  might  exert  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  tue  neutrality  negotiations.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  was  anxious  for  a  settlement  which 
should  satisfy  Sweden  as  well  as  Norway,  was  suspected  of  obstruction  by  the  Norwegian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  credited  him  with  a  belief  in  a  Dano-German  Agreement  for 
the  use  of  Danish  harbours  in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  and  with  a  corresponding  desire 
to  keep  open  the  possibility  of  an  occupation  of  Norwegian  ports.    (F.O.  371/295,  18199/9/07/30.)] 


No.  94. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/295. 
20728/9/07/30. 

(No.  331.)  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  June  19,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  June  24,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  copies  of  a  note  and  enclosures 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Kussian  Government  in  regard  to  the  neutrahsation 
of  Norway. 

I  am  informed  that  copies  of  the  Draft  Treaty  and  of  the  explanatory  memo- 
randum will  also  be  transmitted  to  the  Russian  Embassy  in  London  for  communi- 
cation to  you. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  94. 

M.  Isvolski  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 
Monsieur  I'Ambassadaur,  June  1,  1907. 

Me  referant  aux  pourparlers  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  le  courant  de  ces  derniers 
mois  entre  les  cinq  Gouv[ernemen]ts  de  Grande  Bretagne,  de  Russie,  de  I'Allemagne, 
de  France  et  de  Norvege  au  sujet  de  la  neutralisation  de  la  Norvege,  j'ai  I'honneur 
de  remettre  ci-joint  a  V[otre]  E[xcellence],  au  nom  du  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial], 
un  nouveau  projet  de  traite  y  relatif,  accompagne  d'un  memoire  expliquant  les 
modifications  introduites  par  le  Ministere  Imperial  dans  le  dernier  projet  norvegien. 

En  proposant  aujourd'hui,  par  les  notes  identiques  avec  la  presente,  ce  nouveau 
projet  a  I'examen  de  toutes  les  Puissances  susindiquees,  je  Vous  serais  reconnaissant 
de  bien  vouloir  m' informer  en  son  temps  de  I'accueil  qui  lui  sera  fait  par  Votre 
Gouv[ernemen]t. 

Veuillez,  &c. 

ISWOLSKY. 

Enclosure  2  in  No.  94. 
Second  Russian  Draft  Treaty. 
Projet  de  Traiti. 

S[a]  M[ajeste]  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Roi  de  Prusse ;  le  President  de  la 
Republique  Fran^aise ;  S[a]  Mfajeste]  le  Roi  du  Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
et  d'Irlande  et  des  Territoires  Britanniques  au  dela  des  Mers,  Empereur  des  Indes; 
S[a]  M[aje8te]  le  Roi  de  Norvege  et  S[a]  M[ajeste]  I'Empereur  de  Toutes  les 
Russies, 

animes  du  desir  d'assurer  a  la  Norvege,  dans  ses  limites  actuelles  et  avec  sa  zone 
neutre,  son  independance  et  son  integrite  tp.rritoriale,  ainsi  que  les  benefices  de  la 
paix  et  de  la  neutralite, 
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ont  resolu  de  conclure  un  Traite  k  cet  effet  et  ont  nomme  pour  Leurs  Eepresentants 
respec'tifs :  .  .  .  .(*) 

lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et 
due  forme,  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit,  sous  reserve,  pour  ce  qui  concerne  la 
Norvege,  de  I'approbation  du  Stort[h]ing. 

Article  1. 

le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Norvegien  declare  son  intention  de  garder  en  toute 
circonstance  une  stricte  neutralite  envers  tous  les  autres  Etats  et  s' engage  a  ne  ceder 
a  aucune  Puissance,  ni  a  titre  d'occupation,  ni  a  titre  d'une  disposition  quelconque, 
aucune  partie  du  territoire  Norvegien. 

Article  2. 

Les  Gouv[ernemen]ts  Allemand,  Britannique,  Fran^ais,  et  Eusse  reconnaissent 
et  s'engagent  a  respecter  la  neutralite  et  I'integrite  de  la  Norvege. 

Si  la  neutralite  ou  I'integrite  de  la  Norvege  est  menacee  ou  lesee  par  une 
Puissance  quelconque,  les  Gouv[ernemen]ts  Allemand,  Britannique,  Fran^ais,  et 
Russe  s'engagent,  apres  une  communication  prealable  a  cet  effet  de  la  part  du 
Gouv[ernemen]t  Norvegien,  a  preter,  par  les  moyens  qui  seraient  juges  les  plus 
appropries,  leur  appui  a  ce  Gouv[ernemen]t  en  vue  de  sauvegarder  la  neutralite  ou 
I'integrite  de  la  Norvege. 

Article  3. 

Le  present  Traite  est  conclu  pour  une  periode  de  dix  ans,  a  partir  du  jour  de 
I'echange  des  ratifications.  Si  le  Traite  n'est  pas  denonce,  de  part  ou  d'autre,  au 
moins  deux  annees  avant  I'expiration  de  la  dite  periode,  il  restera,  de  la  meme 
maniere,  en  vigueur  pour  une  nouvelle  periode  de  dix  ans,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

Dans  le  cas  oii  le  Traite  serait  denonce  par  une  des  Puissances  ay  ant  participe, 
avec  la  Norvege,  a  la  conclusion  du  present  Traite,  cette  denonciation  n'aura  d'effet 
qu'a  regard  de  cette  Puissance. 

Article  4. 

Le  present  Traite  sera  ratifie  et  les  ratifications  seront  echangees  a  Kristiania 
le  plus  tot  possible. 

En  foi  de  quoi 

Fait  a  Kristiania  le 

Enclosure  3  in  No.  94. 
Memorandum. 

Les  Gouv[ernemen]ts  d'Allemagne,  de  France  et  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
n'ignorent  pas  qu'a  la  suite  des  remarques  critiques  formulees  par  le  Cabinet  de 
St.  P[etersbourg]  par  rapport  au  premier  projet  de  traite  relatif  a  la  neutralisation 
de  la  Noi-vege — elabore  par  le  Cabinet  de  Christiania — ce  dernier,  apres  avoir  remanie 
le  projet  en  question,  a  saisi  les  4  Grandes  Puissances  interessees  d'un  nouveau 
projet  de  convention,  remis  aux  Cabinets  respectifs  par  les  representants  de  la 
Norvege  a  Berlin,  a  Paris,  a  Londres  et  a  St.  Petersbourg  dans-le  courant  du  mois 
de  Mars  1907. 

Ce  nouveau  projet,  qui  tient  generalement  compte  des  objections  dont  le 
Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  s'etait  fait  I'interprete,  ne  differe,  quant  au  fond,  des 
propositions  formulees  en  son  temps  dans  le  centre  projet  russe  que  dans  deux  points 
essentiels : 

1.  Le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Norvegien  maintient  expressement  (art[icle]  4)  le  terme 
de  20  ans  a  donner  au  Traite  en  question  (et  n'hesite  pae  en  consequence  a  eliminer 
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(1)  [Thus  in  original.] 
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le  mot  "permanent"  dans  la  definition  de  la  future  neutralisation  de  la  Norvege); 
et  2.  il  ne  renonce  pas  non  plus  a  faire  introduire  dans  le  traite  Tidee  de  la 
formation  eventuelle  entre  la  Norvege,  la  Suede  et  le  Danemark  d'un  systeme  special 
de  garantie  territoriale  pan  scandinave. 

L'art[icle]  3  du  nouveau  projet  norvegien  est,  notamment,  con^u  dans  les  termes 
suivants : 

"  Le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Norvegien  aura  la  liberte  de  se  mettre  d'aecord  avec 
les  Gouv[ernemen]ts  Suedois  et  Danois  dans  le  but  de  sauvegarder,  par  une 
assistance  mutuelle,  la  neutralite,  I'integrite  et  I'independance  des  pays 
respectifs. — Si  la  Norvege,  par  suite  d'un  tel  accord,  est  impliquee  dans  une 
guerre  pour  la  defense  de  la  neutrality,  de  VintegritS  ou  de  V independance  de  la 
Suede  ou  du  Danemark,  le  present  traite  cessera  immediatement  de  sortir  ses 
efifets." 

Dans  ces  conditions,  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  croit  devoir  enoncer  une 
fois  de  plus  les  raisons,  qui,  dans  son  opinion,  s'opposent  imperieusement  al'introduction 
d'une  clause  de  ce  genre  dans  le  traite  de  neutralisation  de  la  Norvege. 

Le  Cabinet  de  St.  P[etersbourg], — qui  est,  cela  va  sans  dire,  tres  loin  de  nier 
le  droit  souverain  de  la  Norvege,  comme  de  tout  autre  Etat  independant,  de  conclure 
avec  n'importe  quel  autre  Etat  tel  traite  qui  lui  convient  le  plus  au  moment  donne, — 
un  traite  de  neutralite  ou  bien  un  traite  d'alliance  defensive — ne  con^oit  pas, 
comments  [sic]  cos  deux  buts — qui  s'excluent  mutuellement — pourraient  etre 
logiquement  juxtaposes  dans  un  seul  et  meme  acte,  dit  de  ''neutralite"  de  la 
Norvege. 

D' autre  part  il  parait  on  ne  peut  plus  evident  que  1' insertion  d'une  clause  comme 
celle  de  rart[icle]  3  du  projet  norvegien  ne  saurait,  dans  tous  les  cas,  avoir  lieu  sans  le 
concours  de  la  Suede  et  du  Danemark.  Car  il  est  clair  qu'aucune  des  Puissances  ne 
pourra  jamais  consentir  a  discuter  avec  la  Norvege  une  formule  de  convention  qui 
traite  des  interets  vitaux  et  de  la  haute  politique  de  deux  Etats  independants,  comme 
la  Suede  et  le  Danemark,  sans  meme  que  ceux-ci  soient  directement  saisis  de  cette 
affaire  et  prennent  une  part  active  a  I'arrangement  en  question.  II  est  clair  aussi 
que,  dans  tous  les  cas,  un  traite  conclu  sans  la  participation  de  ces  deux  Etats 
n'aurait — comme  "res  inter  alios  acta" — aucune  portee  juridique- ni  pour  la  Suede 
ni  pour  le  Danemark. 

Vu  ce  qui  precede,  le  Min[istre]  Imperial  ne  peut  que  maintenir  son  point  de 
^^ue  enonce  precedemment  dans  le  memoire  explicatif  annexe  au  contre  projet  russe, 
remis  en  son  temps  aux  4  Cabinets  de  Berlin,  Paris,  Londres  et  Christiania,  et 
continue  de  considerer  le  dit  art[icle]  3  du  nouveau  projet  norvegien  comme  tout-a- 
fait  incompatible  avec  le  reste  du  traite. 

Par  contre,  prenant  en  consideration  le  tres  legitime  desir  de  la  Norvege  de  ne 
pas  s'engager  pour  toujours  dans  une  situation  juridique  nouvelle — qui  peut  lui 
paraitre  incertaine, — le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  n'hesite  pas  a  se  desister  en 
faveur  de  la  Norvege  de  ses  observations  au  sujet  du  terme  a  donner  au  traite  en 
question — qui  f)Ourrait,  par  consequent,  etre  fixee  en  conformite  pleine  et  entiere  avec 
les  vues  du  Gouv[ernemen]t  Norvegien  a  cet  egard. 

Si,  a  la  suite  de  la  suppression  de  rart[icle]  3,  le  Cabinet  de  Christiania  jugeait 
plus  conforme  aux  interets  de  son  pays  de  reduire  encore  ce  terme,  indique  a 
l'art[icle]  4,  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imperial  ne  s'y  opposerait  pas  non  plus;  dans  ce 
cas,  peut-etre  que  le  terme  de  dix  ans  (et,  respectivement,  de  deux  ans  pouv  la 
denonciation  du  traite)  pourrait  etre  accepte  par  toutes  les  Puissances  interessees. 

C'est  en  s'inspirant  de  toutes  ces  considerations  que  le  Min[istre]  Imp[erial]  a 
I'honneur  de  proposer  a  I'examen  des  Ministeres  des  A[fEaires]  E[trangeres] 
d'Allemagne,  de  France,  de  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  Norvege  le  projet  de  traite 
ci -joint — qui  represente  le  texte  integral  du  second  projet  norvegien,  modifie  selon 
les  observations  qui  precedent, — en  priant  ces  Min[i8tere]s  de  vouloir  bien  informer 
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le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  si  ce  texte  ne  parait  pas  aux  Puissances  interessees 
pouvoir  servir  de  projct  definitif  qui  serait  signe  a  Christiania  par  les  Plenipa- 
tentiaires  de  5  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes. 
iSf.  P4tershourg,  1/14  Jiiin,  1907. 

Observation. — Le  mot  "  independance  "  a  ete  biffe  dans  rart[icle]  2  du  projet 
de  traite  conformement  a  la  demande  exprimee  en  son  temps  par  la  Legation  de 
Norvege,  qui  le  trouvait  inutile  dans  le  texte  de  cet  article. 


No.  95. 

Memorandum  communicated  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  June  25,  1907. 

P.O.  371/338. 
21122/21122/07/42. 

Tres  Confidentiel.  St.  Petersbourg  le  7/20  Juin,  1907. 

Au  moment  de  remettre  aux  Gouvernements  des  Puissances  interessees  un 
nouveau  memoire  sur  la  neutralisation  de  la  Norvege,  accompagne  d'un  projet  de 
traite  y  relatif, — projet  qui  semble  tenir  egalement  compte  tant  des  aspirations 
legitimes  de  la  Norvege  que  des  interets  des  Grandes  Puissances, — le  Min[istre] 
Imp[erial]  des  A£f[aire]s  Etrangeres  croit  devoir  signaler,  tres  confidentiellement, 
a  la  bienveillante  attention  des  Cabinets  de  Paris  et  de  Londres,  un  point  essentiel  de 
la  question  scandinave  telle  qu'elle  se  deroule  a  I'heure  actuelle. 

Les  Gouvernements  de  France  et  de  Grande  Bretagne  n'ignorent  pas  jusqu'a 
quel  point  la  question  de  la  neutralization  de  la  Norvege  est  intimement  liee  a  la 
question  du  traite  du  21  Nov[embre]  1855  conclu  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre 
d'une  part  et  les  Eoyaumes-Unis  de  Suede  et  de  Norvege  de  rautre.(^)  L'union  entre 
ces  deux  derniers  Etats  n'existant  actuellement  plus  et  le  principe  de  I'independance 
et  de  I'integrite  territoriale  de  la  Norvege — qui  se  trouvait  garanti  par  le  traite  en 
question — devant  sous  peu  etre  place  sous  la  garantie  collective  des  quatre  Grandes 
Puissances,  il  va  de  soi  que  le  traite  susnomme  devra  etre  abroge  simultanement  avec 
la  signature  de  la  Convention  de  neutralisation.  Aussi  le  Cabinet  de  Christiania 
a-t-il  donne  a  la  Russie,  des  le  commencement  de  I'affaire,  I'assurance  positive  qu'un 
echange  de  declarations  speciales  y  relatives  aurait  lieu  en  son  temps  entre  toutes  les 
Puissances  signataires  du  traite  de  1855.  Or  11  est  clair  que  tout  en  prenant  acte  de 
cette  assurance  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imperial  ne  saurait  s'en  declarer  completement 
satisfait :  il  est  clair  notamment  que  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Russe  ne  peut,  a  propremenl 
dire,  attacher  aucune  valeur  reelle  a  un  acte  d'abrogation  formelle  du  traite  de  1855, 
abroge  de  longue  date — ce  qui  est  bien  autrement  important — par  les  faits  memes  de 
I'histoire  et  par  la  situation  politique  internationale,  si  heureusement  changee  depuis 
1855. 

II  existe  par  contre  dans  cet  ordre  d'idees  un  point  qui  ne  manque  pas  d'interet 
pratique  pour  la  Russie,  et  que  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Eusse  ne  saurait,  par  consequent, 
passer  sous  silence. 

Le  fait  est  que  le  traite  d'alliance  du  21  Nov[embre]  1855  a  eu  pour  resultat 
immediat,  lors  de  la  conclusion  de  la  paix  a  Paris  en  1856,  le  desir  (tout  naturel  en 
raison  du  traite  sus-nomme)  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre  de  faire  obtenir  a  leur 
nouvel  allie,  aux  Royaumes-Unis  de  Suede  et  de  Norvege,  un  avantage  quelconque 
de  la  part  de  la  Russie.  Cet  avantage  a  ete  obtenu  en  effet  et  fait  I'objet  d'un  acte 
special  passe  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre  d'une  part  et  la  Russie  de  I'autre.  Par 
cette  convention,  signee  a  Paris  le  30  Mars  1856,  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imperial  s'est 
oblige  vis-a-vis  de  ces  deux  Puissances  de  ne  pas  fortifier  les  iles  d'Aland  et  de  n'y 
maintenir  ni  creer  "  aucun  etablissement  militaire  ou  naval. "(^) 

(1)  [Printed  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  45,  pp.  33-4,  cp.  Hertslet :  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty  (1875), 
Vol.  II,  p.  1241.] 

(2)  [Printed  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  46,  pp.  23-4,  cp.  Hertslet:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1272-3.] 
[21704]  I  2 
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En  examinant  la  portee  de  cet  acte  au  moment  actuel,  il  importe  de  constater 
avant  tout  qu'au  point  de  vue  russe,  un[e]  pareille  obligation,  incompatible  avec  le 
principe  de  la  souverainete  de  la  Russie  sur  ces  iles,  acquises  en  1809  par  le  traite  de 
Fredrickshamm,  constitue,  cela  va  sans  dire,  une  lesion  pour  ainsi  dire  permanente 
de  ses  droits  les  plus  sacres  et  de  ses  interets  les  plus  legitimes  dans  ces  parages. 
Quant  a  sa  portee  reelle  pour  les  contractants  de  1856 — la  France  et  I'Angleterre — 
il  parait  tout  aussi  evident  que  cette  clause  est  depuis  longtemps  denuee  de  toute 
signification  pratique;  bien  plus,  le  Cabinet  de  S[ain]t  Petersbourg  se  permet 
d'emettre  la  supposition  qu'un  examen  approfondi  des  combinaisons  Internationales 
actuelles  amenerait  peut-etre  les  deux  Cabinets  de  Paris  et  de  Londres  eux-memes  a 
reconnaitre  que,  la  derniere  guerre  russo-japonaise  ayant  eu,  entre  autres,  pour 
resultat  de  detruire  tout  equilibre  maritime  dans  la  Baltique  au  desavantage  de  la 
Russie,  la  convention  sus-mentionnee  de  1856  semble  etre  une  entrave  assez  serieuse 
a  sa  liberte  d'action  dans  ces  regions  et,  par  tant,  au  retablissement  de  cet  equilibre. 
Or,  il  est,  peut-etre,  legitime  de  se  demander  jusqu'a  quel  point  cet  etat  de  choses 
dans  la  Baltique — si  desavantageux  a  la  Russie  et  si  avantageux  a  d'autres  Puissances 
— peut  reellement  correspondre  aux  vues  de  la  haute  politique  de  la  France  et  de 
I'Angleterre? 

Dans  ces  conditions,  le  Ministere  Imperial  aime  a  croire  que  les  Gouv[erne- 
men]ts  de  France  et  de  Grande  Bretagne  trouveront  tout  naturel  de  la  part  du 
Gouv[ernemen]t  Russe  son  desir  de  liquider  aujourd'hui — au  moment  d'une  revision 
du  probleme  scandinave — cette  question  speciale  des  iles  d' Aland  et  notamment 
d'abroger  la  convention  precitee  du  30  Mars  1856, — par  une  declaration  speciale  a 
signer  entre  les  contractants  de  cet  acte,  c'est-a-dire  entre  la  France,  I'Angleterre. 
et  la  Russie. 

S[ain'\t-PStershourg ,  le  7/20  Jtiin,  1907. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  French  and  German  Governments  were  willing  to  sign  this  draft,  and  the 
Norwegian  Government  urged  the  British  Government  to  accept  it.  Sir  Edward  Grey  however, 
informed  the  Norwegian  Minister  on  July  1  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Russian  proposal  to  fortify 
the  Aaland  Islands  was  unfavourable  to  Sweden,  and  that  the  other  Powers  must  be  consulted. 
(F.O.  371/295.  21939/9/07/30.)] 


No.  96. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/295. 

24215/9/07/30. 

(No.  381.)  St.  Petershurgh,  D.  July  18,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  July  22,  1907. 

M.  Isvolsky  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  that  Count  BenckendorfE  had  informed 
him  that  His  Majesty's  Government  proposed  fro  limit  the  Treaty  with  Norway  to 
a  guarantee  of  her  integrity  but  to  eliminate  any  mention  of  her  neutrality.  He 
would  study  this  proposal,  though  he  confessed  he  did  not  at  the  moment  comprehend 
how  the  two  questions  could  well  be  dissevered,  and  it  might  be  open  to  Norway  to 
engage  in  hostilities  with  impunity,  knowing  that  her  integrity  would  be  safeguarded. 

As  the  matter  is  being  discussed  between  you  and  Count  Benckendorff,  1 
confined  myself  to  remarking  that  I  had  only  received  a  short  telegram  stating  the 
fact  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  put  forward  the  proposal,  and  that  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  give  any  explanations  and  indeed  had  received  no  instructions 
to  do  so. 

I  told  His  Excellency  that  I  understood  that  the  French  Government  had 
assented  to  the  Treaty  in  its  modified  form,  and  he  inquired  if  I  had  anv  information 
as  to  the  views  held  at  Berlin.    I  replied  in  the  negative. 
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On  my  return  from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  I  received  your  telegram 
No.  108(')  informing  me  that  the  Norwegian  Government  had  assented  also,  and  that 
they  trusted  that  the  three  other  Powers  would  give  their  adherence.  I  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  M.  Isvolsky  this  morning,  conveying  to  him  this  intelligence,  and 
saying  that  he  would  doubtless  learn  it  from  Count  Benckendorff. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

(')  [Not  reproduped,  as  its  tonour  is  sufficiently  indicated.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — On  July  26  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  to  the  Norwegian  Government  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  neutrality,  and  on  July  31  he  informed  the  Eussian  Ambassador  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  willing  to  sign  a  treaty  either  guaranteeing  or  respecting  the  integrity  of 
Norway.  F.O.  371/295.  25840/9/07/30.  The  proposal  to  omit  neutrality  was  adopted  by 
M.  Isvolski,  who  also  informed  Sir  \.  Nicolson  on  July  13  that  if  the  Aaland  Islands  question 
caused  any  difficulty,  he  would  postpone  it  for  a  time.] 


No.  97. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/295.  StocMwlm,  July  20,  1907. 

24168/9/07/30.  D."6-55  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  8.)  E.  10-50  p.m. 

Norwegian  Treaty  negotiations. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  asked  me  to  see  him. 
His  Excellency  had  information  as  to  Eussian  proposal  respecting  Aland  Islands,  but 
would  not  communicate  source.  He  said  that  were  the  four  Powers  to  guarantee 
integrity  of  Norway,  and  were  Eussia  as  a  condition  to  obtain  abrogation  of  Treaties 
of  1855  and  1856,  Sweden  would  be  obliged  to  consider  how  she  could  best  safeguard 
her  position  by  a  change  of  policy,  which  I  gathered  meant  drawing  nearer  to 
Germany.    I  said  I  understood  the  abrogation  was  not  made  a  condition  by  Eussia. 

His  Excellency  said  that  an  agreement  by  the  four  Powers  mutually  to  respect 
the  integrity  of  Norway  would  be  unobjectionable  here,  but  a  guarantee  of  that 
integrity  against  any  other  Power  could  only  appear  directed  against  Sweden,  and 
would  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  some  day  follow  precedent  of  Norway. 

See  Article  2  of  Eussian  draft. (^) 

First  paragraph  standing  alone  would  meet  his  views  if  second  were  omitted. 

(1)  [v.   supra,  p.   113,   No.   94,   end.  2.] 


No.  98. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  R.  Rodd. 

F.O.  371/295. 

30451/9/07/30. 

(No.  64.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  19,  1907. 

I  have  received  from  the  Eussian  Ch[arge]  d'A[ffaires]  the  accompanying  fresh 
draft  treaty  prepared  by  his  Gov[ernmen]t  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  formal 
effect  the  proposed  international  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Norway. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  new  draft,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  H[i8l 
M[ajesty's]    Gov[ernmen]t,    all    mention   of   the    guarantee    or    recognition  of 
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.Norwegian  neutrality  has  been  omitted  and  that  the  words  "  sous  reserve,  pour  ce  qui 
concerne  la  Norvege,  de  I'approbation  du  Storthing,"  have  been  left  out  at  the  end 
of  the  preamble. 

I  have  informed  M.  Poklewski  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  are  pre- 
pared to  sign  a  treaty  in  these  terms  if  they  are  acceptable  to  the  other  Powers, 
subject  to  their  having  first  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  Gov[ernmen]ts  of 
France  and  Sweden  for  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1855. 

I  request  that  you  will  inform  the  Swedish  Government  of  the  above,  and  ask 
them  at  the  same  time  whether  they  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  an  exchange  of 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  abrogating  the  treaty  of  1855. 

A  similar  despatch  has  been  addressed  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Amb[assado]r  at 

Paris. (M 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

Enclosure  in  No.  98. 
Third  Russian  Draft  Treaty. 
Communicated,  September  10,  1907. 
Projet  de  Traiti. 

Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Roi  de  Prusse;  le  President  de  la 
Eepublique  Francaise ;  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  du  Royaume-Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
et  d'Irlande  et  des  Territoires  Britanniques  an  dela  des  Mers,  Empereur  des  Indes; 
Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Norvege  et  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Pussies, 

animes  du  desir  d'assurer  a  la  Norvege,  dans  ses  limites  actuelles  et  avec  sa 
zone  neutre,  son  independance  et  son  integrite  territorial,  ainsi  que  les  benefices  de 
la  paix, 

ont  resolu  de  conclure  un  Traite  a  cet  efEet  et  ont  nomme  pour  Leurs  Plenipo- 
tentiaries respectifs :  .  .  .  .(") 

lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et  due 
forme,  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit : 

Article  1. 

Le  Gouvernement  Norvegien  s'engage  a  ne  ceder  a  aucune  Puissance,  ni  a  titre 
d'occupation,  ni  a  titre  d'une  disposition  quelconque,  aucune  partie  du  territoire 


Norvegien. 


Article  2. 


Les  Gouvernements  Allemand,  Fran^ais,  Britanniqu'e  et  Russe  reconnaissent  et 
s'engagent  a  respecter  I'integrite  de  la  Norvege. 

Si  I'integrite  de  la  Norvege  est  menacee  ou  lesee  par  uno  Puissance  quelconque, 
les  Gouvernements  Allemand,  Franc^ais,  Britannique  et  Russe  s'engagent  apres  une 
communication  prealable  a  cet  effet  de  la  part  du  Gouvernement  Norvegien,  a  preter, 
par  les  moyens  qui  seraient  juges  les  plus  appropries,  leur  appui  a  ce  Gouvernement 
en  vue  de  sauvegarder  I'integrite  de  la  Norvege. 

Article  3. 

Le  present  Traite  est  conclu  pour  une  periode  de  dix  ans,  a  partir  du  jour  de 
r^change  des  ratifications.  Si  le  Traite  n'est  pas  denonce,  de  part  ou  d'autre,  au 
moins  deux  annees  avant  I'expiration  de  la  dite  periode,  il  restera,  de  la  meme 
maniere,  en  vigueur  pour  une  nouvelle  periode  de  dix  ans,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 


(')  [The  despatch  was  numbered  No.  525  of  September  19.] 
(^j  [Thus  in  original.] 
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Dans  le  cas  ou  le  Traite  serait  denonce  par  une  des  Puissances  ayant  participe, 
avec  la  Norvege,  k  la  conclusion  du  present  Traite,  cette  denonciation  n'aura  d'eSet 
qu'a  regard  de  cette  Puissance, 

Article  4. 

Le  present  Traite  sera  ratifie  et  les  ratifications  seront  echangees  a  Kristiania -le 
plus  tot  possible. 

En  foi  de  quoi 

Fait  a  Kristiania  le 

MINUTES. 

Please  see  your  despatch  to  St.  Petersburg  of  July  31  [paper  25840]. (3)  It  appears  you  are 
pledged  to  signature  of  treaty  in  form  now  subnnitted,  subject  to  previous  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1855. 

It  seems  to  me  a  pity  the  Swedish  view  could  not  be  met,  by  omission  of  2nd  part  of 
Art[icle]  2,  but  the  Norwegians  w[oul]d  not  have  it. 
Proceed  as  proposed. 

E.  A.  C. 

11/9. 

Yes  :  the  Norwegians  were  told  at  the  time  when  they  chose  a  King  that  we  should  look 
favourably  on  an  integrity  treaty,  and  I  renewed  this  later  on,  and  we  cannot  now  take  the 
lead  in  whittling  it  down. 

E.  G. 

[Net  reproduced,    cp.  supra,  p.  117,  Ed.  note.] 


No.  99. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  371/295.  Paris,  September  21,  1907. 

31553/9/07/30.  D.  1-50  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  53.)  R.  3-0  p.m. 

Norwegian  integrity  Treaty. 

Mr.  Lister  saw  Political  Director  of  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning 
and  left  with  him  a  memorandum  in  the  sense  of  your  Despatch  No.  525, 
Confidential  of  Sept[ember]  19. fM 

Political  Director  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  accepted  the  terms  of  the  new  Russian  draft  treaty  as  the  French 
Government  are  most  anxious  to  see  the  matter  finished.  They  are  prepared  to 
proceed  to  an  exchange  of  notes  with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  1855  and  will  accept 
formula  desired  by  His  Majesty's  Government  either  abrogating  the  Treaty  or 
declaring  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  Political  Director  said  that  the  attitude 
recently  adopted  by  Sweden  would,  he  feared,  complicate  the  matter  and  that  a 
formula  would  have  to  be  framed  which  would  not  wound  her  susceptibilities. 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document  and  note  (').] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  private  letters  throw  some  light  on  the  last  stage  preceding  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty.] 

No.  100. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private.  (^) 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  October  2,  1907. 

....(')  The  Norwegian  Treaty  is  a  very  tiresome  affair  as  Sweden  is  making 
such  a  fuss  over  it.    I  cannot  imagine  why  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  never  realised 
(')  [Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 

(2)  [The  letter  begins  with  brief  references  to  other  matters,  such  as  press  comments  on  the 
recent  Anglo-Russian  Convention.] 
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t"he  danger  of  throwing  Sweden  into  the  arms  of  Germany  and  did  not  propose  a 
d[ra]ft  Treaty  by  which  the  integrity  of  Norway  would  be  respected  but  not 
guaranteed  by  the  four  Powers.  However  it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  do  more  than 
we  have  done  in  obtaining  the  elimination  of  neutrality  from  the  Treaty,  and  when 
orice  we  have  secured  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1855  we  shall  have  to  sign  this 
Treaty  to  which  we  are  greatly  opposed  (') 

Yours  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(')  [The  last  paragraph  is  about  Russian  municipal  stock.] 

No.  101. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir.  A.  Nicolson. 

Private. 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  October  14,  1907. 

Many  thank?  for  your  letter. 

Gubastow  was  right  in  what  he  told  you  as  to  the  origin  of  the  proposal  that 
Sweden  should  join  in  the  Treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway,  as  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  the  French  Ch[arge]  d'AflE[aires]  in  Stockholm  and  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t.  Cambon  made  the  proposal  to  us  and  we 
are  ready  to  agree  to  it  if  the  Norwegians  will  accept  it.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  accept  it  as  a  solution  of  the  whole  question  but  we,  for  dynastic  reasons, 
are  unable  to  apply  the  pressure  required.  We  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  abuse  both 
from  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  but  I  think  we  are  the  only  i'ower  who  has  acted 
quite  straight  throughout  (^) 

Yours  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(1)  [Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 

[The  rest  of  the  letter  is  about  affairs  in  Russia.] 


No.  102. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private,  (') 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office.  October  30,  1907. 

.  .  ,  We  have  been  rather  puzzled  over  the  Russian  views  as  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1855.  We  were  pledged  as  you  know  to  the  Russians  to 
abrogate  it  at  least  simultaneously  with  the  signature  of  the  new  Treaty  and  I  did 
not  believe  Nansen  when  he  told  me  that  the  Russians  agreed  to  the  new  Treaty 
being  signed  first.  However  when  we  received  the  confirmation  from  you  of  Nansen's 
statement  we  felt  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  "  plus  royaliste  que  le  Roi "  and  we 
sent  at  once  instr[uctio]ns  to  Christiania  to  act  accordingly.  Polewski  came  to 
see  me  yesterday  and  asked  me  what  we  were  now  going  to  do  as  regards  the 
abrogation  of  the  old  Treaty  as  far  as  Sweden  was  concerned,  and  I  told  him 
"  nothing  since  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t  refuse  to  do  so."    There  the  matter  rests 

and  the  old  Treaty  remains  in  a  most  curious  situation  (') 

Yours  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(>)  [Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 

(2)  [The  beginning  of  the  letter  is  about  personal  matters.] 

(^)  [The  last  paragraphs  mention  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  II  to  Windsor, 
but  add  nothing  to  the  material  published  on  this  subject  in  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  78-107,  Chap.  XLII,  Section  II,  pojtsim.] 
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[ED.  NOTE. — Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Swedish  Government,  which  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  omission  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  II  and  to  become  a 
signatory  of  the  new  pact,  the  British  Government  felt  unable  to  incur  the  onus  of  further  delay, 
and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Christiania  on  November  2,  1907.  The  text  (F.O.  Series  of  Original 
Treaties,  Genera!  No.  9)  is  identical  w  ith  the  third  Russian  draft  of  September  10. (i)  A  Declaration 
was  signed  on  the  same  day  by  Great  Britain,  France  a:id  Norway,  abrogating  the  Treaty  of 
November  21,  1855.(2)  The  Treaty  was  accepted  by  the  Storthing  in  secret  session  on  January  18, 
1908,  and  ratified  by  the  King  of  Norway  on  the  26th.  Ratifications  were  deposited  at  Christiania 
on  February  6,  1908,  and  the  text  of  it  and  of  the  Declaration  were  published  on  February  12, 
1903.  A  Deelaration  to  the  same  effect  was  .signed  on  April  23,  1908,  between  Britain,  France 
and  Sweden.] 

(•)  [v.  supra,  pp.  118-9,  No.  98,  end] 
(^)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  103. 


Declarations  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Norway  and  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Sircdcn  concerinng  the  Abrogation  of  the  Treaty 
of  November  21,  1855,  relative  to  the  Integrity  of  Nonvay  and  Sweden. 

,       Christiania,  November  2,  1907, (M  .    ,  , 

(biqned  at  -r:  rr—,  — — tt^tttz — n — ^  respectively.) 

^    ^  Stockholm,  April  23,  1908, (')  ^  ^ 


Norway. 


Declaration. 

Les  Soiissignes,  dviment  autorises  par  leurs  Gouvernements  respectifs,  declarent 
qu'en  consequence  de  la  dissolution  de  1' Union  entre  la  Norvege  et  la  Suede  le  Traite 
conclu  par  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  la  France  avec  la  Norvege  et  la  Suede  concernant 
I'integrite  des  Eoyaumes  Unis  de  Norvege  et  Suede,  et  signe  a  Stockholm  le 
21  Novembre  1855,  a  cesse  de  sortir  ses  efEets  en  ce  qui  concerne  leurs  trois 
Gouvernements  depuis  la  date  de  la  susdite  dissolution. 

Fait  en  triple  exemplaire. 

Kristiania,  le  deuxieme  jour  du  mois  de  Novembre  mil-neuf-cent-sept. 

W.  G.  MAX  MULLER. 

DELAVAUD. 

J.  LOVLAND. 

Sweden. 
Declaration. 

Les  Soussignes,  dument  autorises  par  leurs  Gouvernements  respectifs,  declarent 
que  le  Traite  conclu  par  la  Suede  et  la  Norvege  avec  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  la  France 
concernant  I'integrite  de  la  Suede  et  de  la  Norvege  et  signe  a  Stockholm  le 
21  Novembre  1855,  a  cesse  de  sortir  ses  effets  en  ce  qui  concerne  leurs  trois 
Gouvernements. 

Fait  en  trois  exemplaires. 

Stockholm,  le  23  Avril.  1908 

EENNELL  RODD. 
ROGER  CLAUSSE. 
ERIC  TROLLE. 


(')  [The  texts  of  the  declarations  are  taken  from  the  F.O.  Series  of  Original  Treaties 
(Norway  No.  3,  and  Sweden  No.  2).    Translations  are  in  both  cases  omitted.] 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 
THE  "STATUS  QUO"  IN   THE  BALTIC  AND  THE 

NORTH  SEA. 

[ED.  NOTE.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  on  Norway  (1907) 
Sir  A.  Herbert,  enclosed  in  his  despatch  No.  25,  D.  23  March,  R.  31  March,  1908  (F.O.  371/491, 
10923/10923/08/30),  §  22,  p.  14:— 

22.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  this  Treaty  is  the  apparent  fixed 
idea  on  the  part  of  M.  Lovland  that  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  not  only 
certain,  but  is  imminent  in  the  very  near  future.  As  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
12th  January,  1908,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  Swedish  Minister  why  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment were  so  anxious  that  the  Treaty  should  be  signed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Storthing, 
M.  Lovland  said  that,  should  war  break  out  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  he  wished  to 
have  his  country  secure,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  war,  the  British  Government  would  in  all 
probability  wish  to  occupy  the  port  of  Flekkefjord  or  of  Mandal;  and,  secondly,  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  an  interpellation  in  the  Storthing  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty.  I  prefer,  however,  to 
think  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  present  Ministry  not  being  very  secure,  M.  Lovland,  being 
Norway's  first  Foreign  Minister,  was  very  anxious,  as  a  matter  of  amour-propre,  that  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  Treaty  should  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  whilst  he  was 
still  in  office.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  has  given  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  in  Norway,  and  has  to  some  extent  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Ministry. 

(Note. — 20th  March,  1908.  Within  the  past  ten  days  the  Lovland  Ministry,  finding 
themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  Storthing,  have  given  in  their  resignation.)] 

No.  104. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/259. 
7836/7836/07/18. 

(No.  88.)  Berlin,  D.  March  1,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  March  11,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  very  interesting  and  able  Despatch  from 
Captain  Dumas  pointing  out  the  immense  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  securing 
the  right  of  Belligerents,  in  the  unfortunate,  and  to  my  mind  most  improbable,  event 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  to  pass  through  the  Great  Belt  and 
the  Sound.  Captain  Dumas  points  out  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  inflict  any 
serious  damage  on  the  German  Ports  on  the  North  Sea,  with  the  exception  of 
Wilhelmshaven,  the  destruction  of  which  he  considers  should  be  attempted  even  at 
a  considerable  loss  to  ourselves,  and  that  our  principal  objective  should  be  the 
destruction  of  the  Kiel  Canal  from  its  Baltic  rather  than  from  its  North  Sea  mouth. 
But  m  order  to  achieve  "this,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  passage 
by  the  Sound  as  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  Germany,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  Kiel,  to  close  the  Great  Belt  by  means  of  mines  and  torpedo  vessels.  Captain 
Dumas  concludes  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  burning  question  which 
requires  a  full  and  clear  understanding  being  arrived  at  with  Denmark  and  Sweden 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Captain  Dumas  had  not  seen,  before  writing  his  Despatch,  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  me,  1st  Sir  A.  Johnstone's  Despatch  No.  8  Secret  of  the  22nd  of  January, (') 
in  which  he  reported  that  Count  Raben  had  expressed  the  opinion  in  a  conversation 
with  the  Russian  Minister  that  Denmark  would  be  best  pleased  if  the  passage  of 
the  Little  Belt  and  the  Sound  could  be  forbidden  forever  to  all  ships  of  war,  except 
to  those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  Great  Belt  could  be  declared  open  sea 
and  free  to  ships  of  war  to  fight  or  manoeuvre  in.  2nd  Sir  F.  Bertie's  Despatch 
No.  70  Confidential  of  the  7th  of  February(^)  reporting  an  interesting  conversation 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  of  the  despatch  are  sufficiently  indicated.] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.    The  conversation  concerned  the  question  of  the  neutralization  of  the 

Straits,  and  the  nossibility  of  its  being  discussed  at  the  Hague  Conference.    (F.O.  371/242. 

4333/3058/07/15.)] 
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between  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr,  Crozier,  and  3rd  Sir  Charles  Hardinge's  Memorandum 
of  the  18th  of  February,  (')  He  argued  the  case  on  the  hypothesis  of  hostilities 
breaking  out  between  England  and  Germany,  and,  granting  this  hypothesis,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  deductions  he  has  drawn,  but  he  agrees  with  me  in  thinking 
that  there  is  not  only  no  immediate  danger  of  such  a  terrible  calamity  as  a  war 
between  England  and  Germany  but  that  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency 
is  very  remote.  It  would  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to  secure  the  free  passage  of  the 
Sound  as  well  as  of  the  Belts  to  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  under  all  circumstances, 
but  I  see  by  the  letter  which  you  caused  to  be  addressed  to  the  Admiralty  on  the 
1st  of  February  that  you  considered  that  it  was  not  desirable  for  Great  Britain  at 
present  to  raise  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  those  waterways,  and, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  German  Empire  declaring  war  on 
England  or  of  England  declaring  war  on  the  German  Empire,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belts  by  vessels  of  war  of  any 
Power,  should  be  taken  for  granted  by  His  Majesty's  Government, 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Ck)penhagen. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

Enclosure  in  No.  104. 
Captain  Dumas  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

Your  Excellency,  British  Embassy,  Berlin,  March  6,  1907. 

In  continuation  of  my  report  3/07 (*)  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  true  objective  in  the  unfortunate  case  of  war  between 
ourselves  and  Germany. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  of  what  immense  importance  it  is  to  us  that  a  full  & 
clear  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  as  to  their 
intentions  regarding  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  pass  through  the  Great  Belt  and 
the  Sound  in  time  of  war. 

Now,  as  I  noted  in  3/07, (^)  our  only  means  of  bringing  Germany  to  book  are  the 
destruction  of  her  Commerce,  her  Fleet,  some  of  the  coast  towns  &  other  great 
national  assets  such  as  the  Imperial  dockyard.^  and  the  Kiel  Canal. 

As  regards  the  two  first  the  Commerce  destruction  is  simple  and  sure  while 
a  consideration  of  our  respective  sea  forces  shows  that  we  are  so  overwhelmingly 
the  stronger  that,  should  we  succeed  in  luring  her  battle  fleet  out,  we  could  certainly 
destroy  it  and  yet  leave  one  half  of  our  forces  intact.  If  they  will  not  come  out  then 
we  can  equally  easily  ensure  its  safe  blockade  within  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  the 
Baltic,  but,  as  this  would  amount  to  a  dead  lock,  it  is  patent  that  in  any  case  we 
must  go  on  to  deal  with  the  coast  towns  &c. 

Now  to  get  at  the  greatest  Sea  port — Hamburg — it  is  first  necessary  to  force 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  but  this,  about  Cuxhaven,  is  so  powerfully  protected  with 
Forts,  mines  and  torpedoes  that,  re-inforced  by  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  it  is  hardly  practical  until,  at  least,  the  said  portion  of  the  fleet  is 
destroyed,  which  cannot  occur  until  the  Kiel  canal  is  closed  at  one  end  or  the  other. 

Moreover,  as  the  mouth  of  the  canal  is  at  Briinsbuttel  some  15  miles  further  up 
the  river  than  Cuxhaven  and  is  protected  by  a  triple  boom,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
we  should  be  able  to  get  at  it  to  do  any  great  damage  at  this  end  so  that  our 
efforts  towards  its  closure  would  better  be  directed  towards  the  other  end  where 
there  is  deep  water  and  a  clear  passage  right  up  to  the  entrance. 

Hamburg  itself  is  some  58  miles  further  up  the  river  and,  as  that  is  shallow  and 
tortuous,  it  does  not  come  within  practical  Naval  warfare  to  compass  its  destruction. 

(^)  [v.  supra,  pp.  107-8,  No.  91.] 

{*)  [v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  769-78,  App.  II,  and  for  minutes  ib.  pp.  13-4, 
Ed.  note.    For  other  reports  by  Captain  Dumas  v.  sub  nom.,  Index  of  Persons,  p.  803.] 
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Bremen,  which  lies  34  miles  up  the  Weser,  comes  from  similar  considerations 
under  the  same  adverse  conditions  and  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  inflict  that  smashing 
blow  on  Germany  which  alone  could  bring  her  to  her  knees,  we  are  compelled  to' 
fall  back  on  Bremerhaven  or  Wilhelmshaven  in  the  North  Sea  or  Kiel  in  the  Baltic. 

Now  of  these  Bremerhaven,  a  town  of  some  65,000  inhabitants,  has  a 
considerable  sliip  building  industry  and  magnificent  harbour  works  comprising  the 
docks,  valuable  stores  and  home  station  in  general  of  the  Nord-Deutsclie-Lloyd  and  so 
would  provide,  in  its  destruction,  a  useful  object  lesson  for  Germany. 

Against  that  it  lies  30  miles  from  the  open  sea  and  is  approached  by  a  dangerous 
passage.  It  is  protected  by  four  very  strongly  armed  sea  forts  and  is  further  defended 
with  a  probably  well  designed  and  laid  out  mine-tield  and,  take  it  all  round,  except 
by  destroyer  attack  on  the  tidal  lock  gates,  I  do  not  think  that  its  destruction  would 
repay  the  enormous  loss  that  it  would  undoubtedly  cost  us. 

Wilhelmshaven  is  a  town  of  some  20,000  inhabitants  and  contains  a  very 
important  national  asset  in  the  shape  of  the  second  and  smaller  Imperial  dockyard 
and  consequent  enormously  valuable  dock  and  harbour  works  and  stores.  It  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel  (not  capable  of  navigation  at  all  times) 
and  is  further  most  strongly  defended  with  numerous  batteries  and,  of  course,  a 
minefield. 

It  is  however  of  such  vast  value  to  the  nation  that,  once  we  have  instituted 
a  strict  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  its  destruction,  even  at  considerable  loss 
to  ourselves,  would  tell  enormously  in  Germany  and  should  therefore  undoubtedly 
be  attempted. 

Lastly  there  is  Kiel,  a  town  of  some  90,000  inhabitants,  and  still  more  strongly 
defended  with  forts,  mines  and  torpedoes.  It  contains  however  the  principal  Imperial 
dockyard  with  its  costly  and  valuable  docks,  basins,  building-slips  and  stores  as  well 
as  the  almost  equally  valuable  Krupps  Germania  Yard,  also  the  factor  whose 
destruction  would  really  come  home  to  the  Germans,  the  Kiel  Canal — the  Baltic 
mouth  of  which  lies  here  and  which  is  a  national  possession  that  cost  many  millions 
and  is  just  about  to  be  widened  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  variously  estimated  at  from  five 
to  ten  million  pounds  more. 

Moreover  by  this  passage  alone  can  German  ships  hope  to  move  in  war  time 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic  and  altogether,  at  such  a  time,  its  value  to  Germany 
would  be  inestimable  and  its  loss  irreparable. 

This  then,  I  would  submit,  is  the  true  object  to  aim  at  and  therefore,  if  I  am 
right,  the  necessity  for  rapid,  numerous  and  simple  modes  of  ingress  for  our  ships 
of  war  are  all  important  and  to  be  striven  for  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

And  I  would  remark  the  same  chain  of  reasoning  applies  with  almost  greater 
importance  to  France  and  Russia  so  long  as  these  two  States  are  in  alliance. 

Should  we  fight  with  Russia  also  the  same  necessity  arises,  rmd  broadly  speaking 
I  would  submit  that  our  every  aim  and  effort  should  be  directed  to  keeping  the 
Great  Belt  and  Sound  open  for  War  ship  traffic  at  all  times. 

These  being  our  paramount  interests  it  becomes  necessary  to  see  how  far  we 
are  likely  to  obtain  them. 

The  Countries  that  are  interested  in  the  matter  are,  it  seems  to  me,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany  and  France  and,  from  a  different  point  of  view  but  none 
the  less  important, — England.  I  make  this  reservation  because,  while  it  may  be 
important  to  all  the  rest  to  provide  for  the  closing  of  these  entrances,  to  England 
alone  is  it  of  importance  that  they  should  always  remain  open. 

The  passages  for  traflfic  into  the  Baltic'  are  five  in  number  and  are  the  Sound, 
the  Great  Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  Elbe-Trave  Canal  and  of 
these  : — 

The  Sound  is  half  Danish  and  half  Swedish. 
The  Great  Belt  is  wholly  Danish. 
The  Little  Belt  is  half  Danish  half  German. 
The  two  Canals  are  wholly  German. 
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The  maximum  depths  of  water  which  they  can  accommodate  is  [sic]  : — 

The  Elbe-Trave  Canal    8  feet. 

The  Kiel  Canal    31 

The  Little  Belt    24  „ 

The  Great  Belt    60  „ 

The  Sound    24  „ 

Of  these  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  Elbe-Trave  Canal  lie  wholly  in  German  territory 
and  though,  on  that  account,  of  enormous  value  to  her  could  not,  of  course,  be  used 
by  us  or  any  other  Nation  at  war  with  either  Germany  or  Russia.  Their  only 
interest,  then,  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  availability  for  German  war  ship  and  torpedo 
boat  traffic. 

The  Little  Belt  is  tortuous  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  navigate.  Moreover  when 
it  gets  into  German  territory  it  is  so  easy  to  absolutely  block  that  here  again  we  are 
not  interested  and  our  principal  considerations  have  therefore  to  do  with  the  Great 
Belt  and  the  Sound. 

Now  roughly  speaking  the  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  depths  of  water 
required  by  modern  men  of  war  : — 


British.  French.  Russian.  German.  Swedish.  Danish. 


Battleships   

28 

27 

26 

24 

17 

16 

Armd.  Cruisers 

26 

25 

26 

24 

16 

Protd.  Cruisers 

25 

25 

21 

Unprotd.  Cruisers 

21 

21 

21 

17 

17 

12 

Destroyers  &c. 

10 

10 

11 

10 

7 

7 

from  which  it  follows  that,  in  view  of  the  depths  of  water,  our  Battleships  and  large 
cruisers  can  only  use  the  Great  Belt  and  therefore  this  passage  must  never  be  closed. 

But,  as  I  will  show  later,  it  is  easily  possible  for  Germany  to  close  it  unless 
we  can  pass  in  small  vessels  by  another  and  safer  route  to  prevent  them  doing  so. 
The  only  other  route  available  is  the  Sound  and  therefore  it  is  our  paramount  interest 
that  both  these  passages  shall  remain  open. 

Germany,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  allowance  in  her  construction  for  these 
shallow  depths  and  none  of  her  battleships,  even  the  latest  now  completing,  or  her 
armoured  cruisers  draw  more  than  24*5  feet^  when  fully  laden.  Therefore  all  can 
use  the  Sound  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  already  possesses  her  own  and 
undisturbed  modes  of  exit  and  entry  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she  would  desire  to 
use  this  passage — the  Sound. 

In  fact,  in  case  of  war  with  France  or  England,  her  greatest  interest  woiild 
be  to  see  the  Sound  certainly  and  the  Great  Belt  if  possible  closed  for  entry. 

Sweden,  thinking  more  perhaps  of  Russia  and  her  Scandinavian  neighbours,  has 
taken  still  more  urgent  notice  of  this  question  of  depth  and  her  deepest  draught 
armoured  vessels  only  require  18  feet.  At  the  same  time  this  question  of  free 
entry  or  the  reverse  must  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  anxious  one  for  her 

Russia  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  question  of  draught  at  all  in  her 
scheme  of  construction  of  ships  and  therefore  what  is  applicable  to  English  ships 
is  applicable  to  hers  also.  But  as  regards  war  with  England  she  would  undoubtedly 
like  both  passages  to  be  closed  and  in  case  of  war  with  Germany  both,  and  certainly 
the  Sound,  open. 

Lastly  there  is  Denmark  whose  ships  are  necessarily  designed  for  using  the 
Sound  which  of  course  she  can  do. 

Summing  up  then  as  far  as  we  have  got  it  would  appear  that  Germany,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  have  designed  their  ships  to  make  use  of  the  Sound  as  well  as  the 
Great  Belt  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Germany  can 
claim  to  deny  to  others  what  she  is  so  evidently  prepared  to  make  use  of  herself. 

However,  it  is  Denmark  and  Sweden  who  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
question  and  these  two  countries  could,  if  they  so  desired,  and  were  able  to  enforce  it, 
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absolutely  deny  all  passage  through  these  waters  to  the  ships  of  war  of  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Germany. (') 

It  is  true  that  throughout  the  Great  Belt  there  is  a  greater  width  than 
six  miles  and  so — technically — a  portion  could  be  considered  as  non-territorial,  but 
as,  at  the  narrowest  portion  near  Korsor,  a  ship  drawing  over  12  feet  must  pass 
within  1  •  75  miles  of  Danish  land  and  the  same  fact  obtains  a  little  further  South 
off  Omo,  the  statement  I  have  made  above  is  correct. 

The  closing  of  this,  however,  would  be  such  a  high-iianded  proceeding  that  it 
would  certainly  call  down  upon  Denmark  the  wrath  of  a,  for  once,  really  united 
Europe,  and  it  is  never  probable  that  she  will  attempt  it :  the  more  so  because  firstly, 
evidently  from  fear  of  Germany,  she  has  never  attempted  to  fortify  any  single 
portion  of  it  and  secondly  because  Germany  can  quite  easily  temporarily  close  or  open 
this  passage  to  friends  or  enemies  at  her  will  and  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  Denmark 
who  could  only  look  helplessly  on  and  plead  force  majeure  should  any  other  nation 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  her  to  account. 

This  closing  of  the  Great  Belt  by  Germany  would  be  effected  by  means  of  mines 
laid  down  across  the  passages  opposite  Omo  and  Korsor;  for  which  purpose,  I  beheve, 
careful  surveys  have  been  made  and  all  the  gear,  mines,  cables,  boats,  batteries  and 
stations  are  ready  in  Kiel,  distant,  be  it  remembered,  42  miles  from  Omo  and  71  miles 
from  Korsor.  With  torpedo  boats  operating  between  and  behind  these  lines  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  could  be  completed  in  24  hours  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  when  the  passage  would  be  fraught  with  fearful  danger  and  certain 
destruction  of  many  valuable  ships. 

Moreover,  there  being  no  Danish  garrison  in  either  Funen,  Langeland  or 
Laaland,  there  is  no  reason  why  small  gun  batteries  should  not  be  landed  on  their 
shores  with  a  view  to  covering  and  protecting  the  minefields  and,  though  Denmark 
would  of  course  outwardly  protest,  such  a  protest,  if  honestly  made,  might  so  very 
likely  be  followed  by  revengeful  aggression,  with  certain  ultimate  loss  of  territory 
to  Denmark,  that  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  all  this  may  not  have  been  provided 
for  before-hand  and  Denmark  even  willing  to  allow  a  peaceful  penetration  of  her  whole 
country  so  that  Germany  may  make  certain  of  her  desires.  It  is  therefore,  I  think, 
plain  that  Denmark  would  agree  to  allow  the  passage  of  all  ships  at  all  times  through 
the  Great  Belt  only  stipulating,  to  save  her  own  face,  that  actual  fighting  should 
not  take  place  within  its  area  or  even  within  territorial  waters  outside. 

This,  however  is,  if  what  I  have  shadowed  above  is  correct,  useless  to  us 
because,  in  case  of  war  with  Germany,  the  passage  would  certainly  be  closed.  This 
is  not  perhaps  complimentary  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  Germans  but  then  war 
is  not  a  question  of  morals  but  commonsense  and,  recognizing  that  in  Germany's 
place,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  closing  the  Great  Belt  to  British  ships,  I  can 
do  no  less  than  expect  the  same  from  her  and  therefore  must  look  for  some  other 
means  by  which  we  can  circumvent  and  destroy  these  arrangements. 

The  only  other  source  available  is  the  Sound,  which,  with  or  without  leave, 
we  should  certainly  have  to  force  and  therefore  I  must  now  consider  that. 

It  lies,  as  I  noted  before,  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
and  can  therefore,  should  these  two  countries  be  pow-erful  enough  to  enforce  their 
will,  be  absolutely  closed  to  belligerents  in  war  time. 

As  regards  Denmark  I  suspect  she  would  greatly  prefer  to  leave  it  free  to  all ; 
but,  seeing  that  Germany  in  almost  every  case  would  prefer  it  closed,  and  that, 
to  speak  plainly,  Denmark's  continued  independent  integrity,  if  not  her  existence, 
depends,  unless  she  is  sure  of  the  backing  of  England,  on  the  good  will  of  Germany, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  any  day  find  that  Denmark  has.  in  agreement  with 
Sweden,  found  it  convenient  to  declare  that  no  war  vessels  may  pass  through  for 
fighting  purposes :  when  the  defences  are  quite  strong  enough  to  ensure  a  most 
unpleasant  handling  of  ships  who  might  attempt  to  do  so.     As  regards  Sweden, 

(•'')  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge  :  "  Not  without  breach  of  their  neutrality. — C.  H."] 
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Germany,  I  am  told,  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  possible  protector  against  probable 
future  Kussian  aggression,  and,  if  that  is  so,  we  have  here  again  a  very  potent 
reason  for  her  falling  in  with  the  German  desire  to  cause  the  Sound  to  be  closed 
— necessarily,  secretly,  to  all  but  herself — a  course  of  action,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
difficult  to  oppose  when  once  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  but  possibly  to  be  prevented 
by  plain  speaking  before-hand. 

In  such  a  protest,  1  would  further  submit,  we  should,  if  my  study  of  the 
strategical  conditions  are  [stc]  soundly  based,  find  ourselves  most  strongly  backed 
up  by  Russia,  France  and  Norway  and,  if  they  only  dared,  by  Denmark  and  Sweden 
themselves. 

Lastly  I  must  point  out  the  method  of  use  of  the  Sound  to  England. 
Broadly  speaking  the  following  is  a  rough  list  of  the  opposing  vessels  which 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war  the  two  countries  could  put  into  the  field. 


England. 

Germany. 

Battleships 

48 

24 

Armoured  Cruisers 

32 

15 

Large  protected  Cruisers 

10 

Small  protected  Cruisers 

50 

22 

Scouts  &c.   

14 

5 

Destroyers 

...  150 

45 

Torpedo  boats 

60 

32 

In  the  German  armoured  Cruisers  I  have  included  their  8  Coast  defence 
armoured  vessels  but  of  course  they  are  a  poor  lot.  From  our  numbers,  as  we 
should  be  the  blockading  power,  I  must  deduct  as  5  to  4  to  allow  for  either  a 
blockade  or  the  losses  possibly  occurring  in  the  destruction  of  the  German  Sea 
power.    This  would  leave  us  with  the  following  numbers  : — 


Battleships    18 

Armoured  Cruisers   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  12 

Large  protected  Cruisers    10 

Small  protected  Cruisers      ...       ...       ...       ...  21 

Scouts  &c.    8 

Destroyers       ...       ...       ...                            ...  90 

Torpedo  boats          ...                           ...       ...  20 


with  the  whole  of  which  we  could,  if  we  so  desired,  proceed  to  the  destruction 
of  Kiel. 

Now  of  these  none  of  the  Battleships,  the  armoured  Cruisers  or  the  large 
protected  Cruisers  can  get  into  the  Baltic  except  by  way  of  the  Great  Belt  and  it  is 
60  absolutely  certain  to  my  mind  that  we  should  find  that  passage  blocked,  that  it 
must  first  be  surveyed  and  swept  clear  of  mines  and  torpedo  vessels. 

Of  course,  indeed  it  would  only  be  a  wise  precaution,  a  portion  of  this  remainder 
should  proceed  ahead  of  our  Battle  fleet  through  the  Great  Belt ;  but  it  would  be  a 
still  more  wise  and  sound  precaution  to  send  some  round  by  the  Sound  and  so  take 
the  enemy,  who,  mines  or  not,  would  certainly  be  awaiting  us  in  the  vicinity  of 
Langeland,  in  flank  as  well  as  in  front  and  to  this  step  I  attach  so  much  importance 
that  I  feel  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  it. 

In  conclusion  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  wilfully  treated  waters  which  are 
perhaps  territorial  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  those  which  are  inland. 

This  I  have  done  because  those  of  Denmark  are  a  very  special  case  and  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  approaching  Russia  through  the  Kiel  Canal 
or  the  Great  Belt  or  Sound  and  yet  there  is  no  more  reason  against  one  than  the 
other.  Anyhow  if  I,  who  have  perhaps  more  expert  knowledge  and  means  of  arriving 
at  the  facts  than  most  of  mv  profession,  feel  it  to  be  in  such  an  unsettled  and 
unsatisfactory  state,  how  much  more  must  the  average  Naval  Officer,  and,  as  it  is 
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on  his  shoulders  that,  eventually,  the  using  of  the  power  and  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  must  devolve,  I  submit  to  Your  Excellency,  from  what  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  in  the  body  of  this  .letter,  that  this  is  a  burning  question  which  requires  a  full  and 
clear  understanding  being  arrived  at  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have,  &c. 

PHILIP  DUMAS, 

Captain  d  Naval  Attach.4. 

MINUTES. 

(1.)  Captain  Dumas  argues  his  case  with  his  customary  ability  and  thoroughness.  Yet 
1  feel  some  hesitation  in  accepting  as  proved  his  ultimate  conclusion,  which  is  that  an  "  under- 
standing "  should  be  arrived  at  as  soon  as  possible  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  accordance 
with  which  these  two  powers  would  undertake  to  allow  the  Sound  to  remain  open  at  all  times 
for  navigation  by  belligerent  warships. 

(2.)  There  are  several  points  on  which  Captain  Dumas'  reasoning  does  not  appear  at  first 
sight  altogether  conclubive  : 

(a.)  The  first  point  is  a  purely  strategical  one,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  a  little 
presumptuous  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  which  amounts  to  a  criticism  of  the 
views  of  so  able  and  expert  an  officer  as  Captain  Dumas.  If  I  do  so,  it  is  only  because 
on  this  particular  point  all  subsequent  arguments  reallj'  depend.  Captain  Dumas 
assumes  the  German  fleet  at  a  given  moment  to  be  either  beaten,  or  blockaded  by  a 
British  force  outnumbering  it  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4.  This  is  supposed  to  liberate 
the  remainder  of  the  British  navy  to  operate  against  Kiel,  and  this  movement,  it  is 
suggested,  would  be  carried  out  by  (1)  an  advance  of  the  bigger  ships,  preceded  by 
mine-searching  craft,  through  the  Great  Belt,  and  (2)  a  flanking  expedition  of  smaller 
vessels  passing  through  the  Sound,  the  particular  duty  of  this  force  being  apparently 
to  help  effectually  to  clear  the  mine-fields  in  the  Great  Belt  preparatory  to  the  passage 
of  our  battleships.  Now  where  is  at  that  moment  the  German  battle-fleet  supposed 
to  be,  in  the  case  that  it  has  refused  to  fight  and  allowed  itself  to  be  blockaded? 
Evidently  Captain  Dumas  assumes  it  to  be  and  to  remain  in  the  North  Sea.  But 
since  according  to  his  arguments,  the  local  defences  at  and  around  Hamburg  are  so 
formidable  as  to  prevent  the  close  approach  of  the  British  blockading  force,  whicn 
can  accordingly  be  immobilized  by  those  local  defences  alone,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
German  fleet  from  either  remaining  from  the  outset  in  the  Baltic,  or  from  passing 
into  it  through  the  Kiel  canal,  if  it  were  at  first  concentrated  on  the  Atlantic  side? 
In  that  case  the  whole  German  battle  fleet  would  be  assembled  between  Kiel  and  the 
Belts  and  Sound,  and  the  operation  of  a  British  advance  through  those  straits  would 
have  to  be  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  what  Captain  Dumas  describes; 
because,  as  he  himself  points  out,  whilst  the  Great  Belt  would  be  effectively  closed  by 
mines,  and  difficult  to  force  unless  taken  in  flank  by  vessels  advancing  through  the 
Sound,  the  passage  through  the  Sound  could  be  made  almost  impossible  for  small 
vessels,  such  as  alone  we  could  employ,  by  German  battleships. 

(6.)  Leaving  aside  however  these  considerations,  and  assuming  for  the  moment  the 
correctness  of  the  strategical  situation  as  imagined  by  Captain  Dumas,  it  yet  remains 
difficult  to  see  where  the  advantage  of  an  immediate  "understanding"  with  Sweden 
and  Denmark  comes  in.  His  contention  that  the  straits  connecting  the  Baltic  with 
the  North  Sea  are  on  the  same  footing  as  artificial  waterways  constructed  across 
German  territory  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously.  No  one  will  contest  Germany's 
right  to  close  to  all  navigation  any  such  artificial  waterways,  whilst  it  is  certainly 
contrary  to  well  established  and  universally  recognized  principles  of  international  law 
to  close  arms  of  the  sea  open  at  either  end,  and  more  than  6  miles  wide,  anywhere, 
and  particularly  in  such  a  position  as  is  occupied  by  the  Belts  and  the  Sound.  It 
would  equally  conflict  with  international  usage  if  any  Power  were  to  forbid  foreign 
belligerent  warships  to  navigate  its  territorial  waters  so  long  as  such  waters  are  not 
actually  used  for  belligerent  purposes.  If  Denmark  or  Sweden  contemplated  such  a 
course,  they  would  be  well  aware  that  they  intended  to  violate  the  law  of  nations, 
and  if  they  were  prepared  to  do  so,  they  could  have  little  hesitation  in  equally 
violating  a  treaty  or  "  understanding  "  which  bound  them  merely  to  observe  the  rules 
of  international  law  in  the  particular  case.  So  far  therefore  as  there  may  be  a  risk 
of  Sweden  or  Denmark,  or  both,  attempting  to  close  the  straits,  such  risk  will  not 
materially  be  diminished  by  any  "  understanding  "  with  those  Powers. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would  more  properly  lie  in  the  direction  of  an  under- 
standing with  France  and  Russia  (and  possibly  Germany  herself)  by,  which  the  several  Powexs 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  principle  that  the  straits  cannot  lawfully  be  closed. 

Perhaps,  however,  Sir  E.  Grey  will  prefer  to  express  no  opinion  for  the  present  on  the 
points  which  arise  on  this  report,  and  confine  himself  to  passing  it  on  to  the  Admiralty,  for 
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consideration  with  the  other  papers  on  the  same  subject  which  were  recently  referred  to  them 
for  their  observations. 

If  the  question  treated  above  under  (6)  is  to  be  gone  into  now,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ask 
Mr.  Davidson  to  advise  whether  the  principles  of  international  law  have  been  correctly  stated. 

E.  A.  C.    M[arch]  11. 

Mr.  Crowe  in  this  excellent  minute  shows  plainly  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by 
andeavouring  to  come  to  sn  understanding  with  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

I  doubt  if  the  Admiralty  will  wish  the  question  raised  at  all,  but  a  copy  of  the  minute 
omitting  the  last  two  paragraphs  might  be  shown  to  them. 

E.  B. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  this  minute  which  deals  partly  with  strategical  considerations, 
interesting  to  discuss  here  but  outside  our  proper  province,  should  be  shown  to  the  Admiralty. 
They  have  their  own  plan  of  campaign  which  may  be  modified  or  not  after  perusal  of  Capt[ain] 
Dumas'  report. 

In  any  case  I  know,  through  Capt[ainJ  Ottley,  that  the  present  view  of  the  Admiralty  is 
that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  actual  "  status  quo  "  of  the  Straits. 

No  action  need  there-fore  be  taken  beyond  forwarding  the  report  to  the  Admiralty. 

C.  H. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not  enter  into  this  understanding  without  being  accused  of 
directing  their  policy  against  Germany.    Probably  this  would  deter  them  from  doing  so. 

They  would  no  doubt  prefer  in  the  event  of  war  to  preserve  their  neutrality  and  not  to 
close  the  Sound  or  Great  Belt  to  the  passage  of  ships  :  if  they  depart  from  this  attitude  it 
will  be  owing  to  force  majeure  from  which  no  previous  understanding  could  save  them. 

Our  line  must  be  to  maintain  that  the  Sound  and  Great  Belt  are  open  to  the  passage  of 
ships  and  that  any  attempt  to  close  them  is  a  violation  of  neutrality  which  would  make 
Denmark  or  Sweden  a  psu-ty  to  the  war  and  an  ally  of  our  opponent.  That  is  the  most  effective 
attitude  that  we  can  take. 

Mr.  Crowe's  minute  is  very  good,  but  we  need  not  send  it  to  the  Admiralty  now.  There  is 
no  object  in  inviting  the  Admiralty  to  discuss  the  question  any  more  :  we  believe  that  we  aro 
agreed. 

E.  G. 


No.  105. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/242. 

16333/3058/07/15. 

(No.  219.)    Confidential.  Berlin,  D.  May  17,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  May  21,  1907. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  127  of  the  28th  March, (*)  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  herewith,  a  despatch  which  I  have  received  from  Captain  Dumas,  His 
Majesty's  Naval  Attache,  on  the  subject  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  the 
Danish  Charge  d'Affaires,  with  regard  to  Denmark's  attitude  respecting  the  passage 
of  the  Belts. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

Enclosure  in  No.  105. 
Captain  Dumas  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. O 

(No.  27.)  Confidential. 

Your  Excellency,  Berlin,  May  17,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  last  night  with 
Herr  von  Scavenius,  the  Danish  Charge  d'Affaires,  he  spoke  to  me  very  openly  of 
the  perpetual  difficulties  that  faced  Denmark  with  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  Belts. 

The  conversation  opened  by  his  remarking  that  at  the  time  the  Russian  fleet 
passed  through  on  the  way  to  Japan  they  received  a  peremptory  note  from  that 

(M  [Not  reproduced.] 

(*)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty.  The  text  ha?  been  taken  from 
the  Confidential  Print.l 
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country,  couched  in  the  most  undiplomatic  language,  ordering  them  to  close  the 
passage,  whicli,  of  course,  he  added,  we  were  powerless  to  do. 

Ke  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  question  had  lately  been  again  brought  on 
the  tapis,  owing  to  the  action  of  M.  Crozier,  late  French  Minister  to  Denmark,  in 
prompting  the  "Times"  correspondent  in  Paris.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  of 
this,  and  lie  said  "  Yes  "  ;  but  could  not  say  if  the  inspiration  was  direct  or  indirect. 

As  to  any  alliance  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  he  declared  on  his  word 
of  honour  (his  own  words)  that  none  existed,  and  he  believed  there  was  no  man  in 
Denmark  strong  enough  or  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  arrange  such  an  alliance. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  forced  on  them,  and  he  went  on  to  say:  "Oh, 
yes,  of  course  we  recognize  that  Germany  can  close  the  Belts  to  traffic  whenever  she 
pleases,  and  is  probably  all  ready  to  do  so,  while  we  can't  prevent  it  occurring;  but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  we  should  view  any  such  action  with  anything  but  rage,  and 
every  soul  in  Denmark  would  feel  the  same." 

He  said  further  that  he  had  lately  had  a  talk  with  Herr  von  Tschirschky  about 
this  question,  and  he  had  said  that,  so  far  as  he  know,  no  one  in  Germany  had 
even  considered  an  alliance  with  Denmark. 

"  Of  course,"  Herr  von  Scavenius  continued,  "  I  didn't  believe  that,  as  we  know 
that  it  is  largely  spoken  of  here ;  but  I  didn't  like  it,  because  it  shows  that,  with 
or  without  us,  Germany  feels  that  she  can  mine  the  narrow  portions  of  the  Belts, 
and  so  close  it  in  time  of  war ;  and  so  you  can  imagine  what  an  unceasing  cause  of 
possible  trouble 'to  us  this  question  is,  and  the  more  so  because  it  must  be  continually 
coming  up." 

In  conclusion,  he  also  hinted  to  me  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Japanese  fleet 
was  coming  to  Kiel  for  the  week,  and  hoped  they  could  arrange  that  the  squadron 
should  be  asked  to  pay  a  visit  to  Copenhagen. 

I  have,  &c. 

PHILIP  DUMAS, 
Captain  and  Naval  Attache. 


No.  106. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338. 
23105/21122/07/42. 

(No.  342  A.)    Most  Confidential.  Paris,  D.  July  9,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  July  12,  1907. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau  today  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
Russian  draft  Convention, (^)  relative  to  Norway,  which  has  recently  been  communi- 
cated to  you  by  the  Russian  Government,  together  with  the  intimation  that  Russia 
desires  to  be  released  from  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  precluding 
her  from  fortifying  the  Alp,nd  Islands,  and  from  maintaining  or  creating  there  any 
mihtary  or  naval  establishment. (^) 

I  said  that  this  intimation  had  been  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  you.  It  was  not 
directly  connected  with  the  position  of  Norway,  and  it  opened  up  questions  which 
required  much  consideration,  including  the  position  of  Sweden,  and  that  you  had 
made  a  suggestion  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  it  might  be  well  that  as  the 
Russian  proposal  raised  a  question  outside  the  Norwegian  negotiations,  and  one 
altering  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  the  whole  subject  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
and  the  Baltic  should  be  discussed  in  a  Conference  between  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany. 

I  suggested  to  M.  Clemenceau  that  it  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  Russia 
should  bring  forward  this  demand,  which  would  reduce  Sweden  to  the  position  of 

(•)  [v.  supra,  p.  112,  No.  94,  end.] 

(2)  [Printed  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  46,  pp.  23-4,  cp.  Hertslet :  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty  (1875), 
Vol.  II,  pp.  1272-3.] 
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a  Russian  Grand  Duchy,  at  the  same  moment  that  she  proposed  a  Treaty  which 
would  deprive  Norway  of  the  right  to  make  arrangements  with  Sweden  for  their 
common  defence,  and  that  the  Norwegian  Government  should  be  ready  to  accept 
such  an  arrangement  and  should  press  for  its  signature  within  the  space  of  a  week, 
considering  that  they  had  so  short  a  time  ago  strongly  objected  to  being  deprived 
of  such  a  right,  and  had  seemingly  preferred  to  forgo  a  guarantee  of  the  neutrality 
of  Norway  and  drop  the  negotiations  rather  than  not  have  their  hands  free  to  enter 
into  Agreements  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  I  put  it  to  M.  Clemenceau  that  he 
personally,  not  having  Russian  predilections,  could  not  be  in  favour  of  making  the 
Baltic  a  Russo-German  lake.  Russia,  with  the  present  intimacy  between  the  Czar 
and  the  German  Emperor,  might  not  continue  to  be  the  ally  of  France.  There 
might  be  a  renewal  of  the  feeling  in  Russia  and  Germany  for  a  close  understanding 
between  the  three  Empires,  and  if  this  were  brought  about  and  a  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  Germany,  and  Germany  got  to  and  seized  the  passages  from 
the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic  before  the  British  fleet  could  reach  them,  what  would 
be  the  position  of  England  and  of  France,  supposing  that  the  neutrality  of  Norway 
had  been  guaranteed'?  England,  even  if  she  abstained  from  joining  in  such  a 
guarantee,  would  not  be  able  to  borrow  a  Norwegian  port  to  watch  the  approaches 
through  the  Straits  without  raising  a  question  in  which  France  would  be  called  upon 
to  oppose  England.  France  would  be  in  a  dilemma  of  having  to  support  Germany 
against  England  or  to  disregard  her  guarantee. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  probable  that  the  attitude  of  Russia 
towards  France  would  change,  but  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  possible  contingency 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  question  of  the  Russian  proposals 
in  regard  to  Norway  and  the  Aland  Islands.  He  would,  he  stated,  discuss  the  matter 
with  M.  Pichon.  His  Excellency  told  me,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  me,  that  no 
definitive  decision  on  the  subject  had  been  come  to  by  the  French  Government.  I 
said  that  I  supposed  that  Russia  must  have  come  to  some  preliminary  understanding 
with  Germany  in  regard  to  the  Baltic,  otherwise  Germany  would  not  be  ready  to 
sign  the  proposed  Norwegian  Arrangement  in  such  a  hurry.  During  the  Norwegian 
negotiations  you  had  considered  it  only  right  that  the  Swedish  Government  should 
be  informed  of  any  proposals  affecting  the  interests  of  Sweden,  and  the  question  of 
the  Aland  Islands  was  one  in  which  you  would  certainly  have  to  confer  with  the 
Swedish  Government,  the  Treaty  stipulations  from  which  Russia  desired  to  be 
released  having  been  enacted  for  the  security  of  Sweden. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  interview  with  M.  Clemenceau  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  French  Government  might  prevail  on  the  Russian  Government  to  drop  the  Aland 
Islands  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  endangered  the  success  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  Russian  and  British  Governments  in  regard  to  Central  Asia  and  Persia. 
The  Russian  Government  had  objected  to  the  insertion  in  the  proposed  Agreement 
respecting  Persia  of  any  mention  of  the  interests  of  England  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
You  had  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Government  in  this  matter.  They 
might,  on  their  side,  drop  their  Aland  Islands  proposal,  which  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London  believed  was  the  Russian  counter-stroke  to  our  Persian  Gulf  proposal. 

M.  Clemenceau  quite  understood  that,  in  all  that  I  said  to  him,  I  was  speaking 
without  instructions,  and  unofficially.  His  Excellency  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  Aland  Islands  question,  and  also,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  by  the  proposed  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Norway,  and  of  feeling  the 
difficulty  for  France  of  opposing  Russian  desires,  and  of  hoping  that  the  objections 
of  England  might  be  sufficient  to  prevail  on  the  Russian  Government  not  to  press 
their  views.  He  is  extremely  anxious  that  the  negotiations  between  the  Russian  and 
British  Governments  in  regard  to  Central  Asia  and  Persia  should  be  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have,  etc. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 


[21704] 
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[ED.  NOTE. — The  Emperor  William  II  and  the  Czar  met  between  August  3  and  6  at 
Swineraiinde.  M.  Ibvolski  proposed  to  Prince  von  Billow  the  draft  of  an  arrangement  for 
completely  excluding  from  the  affairs  of  the  Baltic  all  States  except  those  whose  shores  were 
washed  by  its  wat€rs.  Norway,  Great  Britain  and  France  would  thus  have  been  excluded.  The 
text  of  the  proposed  arrangement  was  as  follows  : — 

Enclosure  in  Memorandum  of  Herr  von  Tschirschky  of  August  7,  1907. (') 

Frotocole  Secret. 

Les  deux  Gouvernements  Imp^riaux  d'Allemagne  et  de  Russie  reconnaissant  1 'existence 
d'une  parfaite  eommunaut^  d'interets  dans  leur  politique  par  rapport  aux  regions  de  la  mer 
Baltique, 

et  desireux  de  consolider,  par  une  entente  y  relative,  les  liens,  plusieurs  fois  seculaires, 
d'amitie  traditionnelle  et  de  bon  voisinage  qui  unissent  leurs  Etats, 

declarent  par  le  present  Protocole  que  leur  politique  g^nerale  dans  ces  parages  a  pour 
objet  le  maintien  du  statu  quo  territorial  actuel  sur  la  base  de  1 'exclusion  complete  des 
affaires  de  la  mer  Baltique  de  toute  influence  politique  etrang^re. 

Conform^ment  k  ce  principe  fondamental  de  leur  politique,  les  deux  Gouvernements 
Imperiaux  sent  fermement  resolus  a  conserver  intacts  les  droits  de  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur 
d'Allemagne  [sic],  Roi  de  Prusse,  et  de  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  sur 
Leurs  possessions  continentales  et  insulaires  respectives  situ^es  darns  les  dites  regions  et 
s'engagent  k  ne  reconnaitre  dans  I'avenir,  en  quality  d'int^resses  aux  affaires  de  la  Baltique, 
aucune  autre  Puissance,  excepts  les  Etats  riverains,  qui  sont  :  I'Allemagne,  la  Russie,  la 
Sufede  et  le  Danemark. 

Les  deux  derniers  Etats  pourront,  par  consequent,  etre  admis  k  conclure  avec  les  deux 
Empires  des  accords  speciaux  reconnaissant  leur  int^gritd  territoriale  et  assurant  ainsi  le 
maintien  g^n^ral  du  statu  quo  actuel  dans  le  bassin  de  la  mer  Baltique. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  les  Soussignes,  dument  autorises  k  cet  effet,  ont  signd  le  present  Protocole 
et  y  ont  appos^  les  cachets  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  en  double  k  bord  le  .] 

(1)  [The  text  is  given  in  G.F.,  XXIII,  II,  pp.  463-4.    The  protocol  was  not  in  fact  accepted.] 


No.  107. 

Sir  A.  Nicolso7i  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/327. 
80829/30829/07/38. 

(No.  459.)    Confidential.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  September  7,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  September  16,  1907. 

Ths  Japanese  Charge  d'Affaires  called  upon  me  yesterday  and  said  that  he 
wished  to  ask  me  if  I  had  heard  whether  at  the  recent  interview  between  the  two 
Emperors  at  Swinemiinde  the  question  of  the  Baltic  had  been  discussed.  He 
added  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Emperors  had  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  to  assist  each  other  in  defending  their  interests  in  the  Baltic,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  if  I  could  confirm  this  report.  His  information  came  from 
a  gentleman  who  asserted  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  what  passed  in  inner 
Court  Circles. 

I  told  Monsieur  Otchiai  that  I  was  unable  to  confirm  or  to  deny  the  report,  as 
beyond  what  Monsieur  Isvolsky  had  told  me  I  was  unaware  of  what  had  passed 
between  Their  Majesties :  but  I  doubted  if  such  an  agreement  had  been  concluded. 
Moreover  Monsieur  Isvolsky  had  always  asserted,  not  to  me  but  to  others,  that  for 
his  part  he  did  not  contemplate  entering  into  any  engagements  so  long  as  Russia 
had  not  reorganized  her  forces  and  had  not  re-established  order  at  home.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Baltic  question  had  been  discussed,  and 
that  the  Emperors  in  private  conversation  had  come  to  some  understanding  without 
^fonsieur  Isvolskv  having  been  consulted.  I  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
information  which  had  reached  him  being  accurate. 
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The  Japanese  Legation  is  usually  credited  with  being  very  well  informed,  and 
the  fact  that  Monsieur  Otchiai,  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  retiring  disposition,  came 
to  see  me  on  the  subject  is  perhaps  evidence  that  he  attaches  some  importance  to 
the  information  which  had  been  supplied  to  him. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 


No.  108. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/388. 
36055/36050/07/ 18. 

(No.  525.)    Secret.  Paris,  D.  October  31,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  November  1,  1907. 

M.  Pichon  is  getting  nervous  as  to  what  may  be  in  discussion  or  have  been 
already  settled  between  Russia  and  Germany  in  regard  to  the  Baltic.  He  asked 
me  yesterday  whether  I  had  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  on  my  replying 
in  the  negative  he  said  that  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  Germany  had  either 
done  or  was  doing  something  to  secure  for  herself  advantages  in  the  Baltic.  She 
had  been  suspicious  of  British  policy  in  regard  to  Norway,  attributing  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  the  intention  in  the  event  of  war  to  occupy  a  Norwegian 
port  as  a  basis  for  hostilities  with  Germany,  and  she  had  therefore  washed  to  have 
the  integrity  of  Norway  guaranteed,  and  both  She  and  Russia  had  appeared  to 
attach  little  or  no  importance  to  the  position  of  Sweden.  He  had  asked  the  Swedish 
Minister,  who  had  just  been  to  see  him  about  the  Treaty  relative  to  Norway,  whether 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Baltic,  but  he  had  not  elicited 
from  him  any  information.  It  was  evident  that  Germany  in  view  of  the  agreements 
between  England  and  France,  England  and  Russia,  France  and  Spain,  and  Spain 
and  England,  desired  to  make  agreements  herself.  The  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  with  whom  he  had  within  the  last  few  days  discussed  many  questions 
had  asked  him  why  France  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Spain  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Sea,(^)  for 
to  him  the  proceeding  had  seemed  unnecessary  and  it  offended  Germany.  To  this 
M.  Pichon  had,  he  told  me,  replied  that  there  were  many  reasons  rendering  such 
an  agreement  advisable  and  that  he  need  only  mention  one  to  convince  M.  Isvolsky 
that  France  was  justified  in  making  it.  That  reason  was  that  the  French  Government 
know. — and  from  the  King  of  Spain  himself, — that  the  German  Emperor  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  His  Spanish  Majesty  a  renewal  of  the  undertaking  given 
by  his  father  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  he  would  assist 
jGermany  by  placing  a  hundred  thousand  Spanish  troops  on  the  French  frontier. 
What  answer  if  any  M.  Isvolsky  made  to  this  statement  M.  Pichon  did  not  tell  me. 
His  Excellency  however  asked  himself  and  he  asked  me  what  could  be  the  advantages 
which  Russia  would  seek  from  Germany  and  Germany  from  Russia,  and  he  enquired 
whether  I  had  any  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Sweden. 

I  told  M.  Pichon  that  the  Swedish  Government  were  naturally  very  sore  at 
the  terms  of  the  Norwegian  draft  treaty.  Norway  had  not  been  straightforward 
towards  Sweden  and  Sweden  had  acted  foolishly  in  keeping  aloof  and  not 
communicating  to  England  and  France,  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  1855,  her 
wishes.  She  had  made  them  known  too  late  in  the  day,  and  she  had  hinted  that 
if  she  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  assurances  from  one  quarter  she  must  seek  them 
from  another,  which  probably  meant  Germany.  As  to  what  advantage  Russia  might 
expect  from  Germany  I  thought  that  it  might  be  found  in  Poland  and  an 
undertaking  by  Germany  to  assist  Russia  in  the  Baltic  against  naval  attack  by  closing 
the  passages  from  the  North  Sea.    Germany  might  by  a  secret  agreement  with 

(M  [cp.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  1-51,  passim.'] 
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Sweden  undertake  to  protect  her  against  Russia  and  so  obtain  from  Sweden 
concurrence  in  her  project  of  closing  the  Baltic  to  all  ships  of  war  other  than  those 
of  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

M.  Pichon  said  that  the  question  of  the  Baltic  caused  him  much  anxiety  and 
he  had  written  to  M.  Cambon  on  the  subject. 

I  did  not  mention  to  M.  Pichon  the  conversation  which  I  had  in  July  last 
with  M.  Clemenceau  (see  my  despatch  No.  842  A,  July  9)(^)  as  I  did  not  know  how- 
much  of  it  if  any  he  had  reported  to  his  colleague  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

(2)  [r.  supra,  pp.  130-1,  No.  106.] 


No.  109. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/388. 

36534/20160/07/17. 

(No.  526.)    Secret.  Paris,  D.  November  1,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  November  5,  1907. 

Monsieur  Barrere  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  who  was  my  Colleague  there 
in  1908  and  1904  and  whom  I  know  very  well  paid  me  a  visit  to-day.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  he  asked  me  whether  I  knew  Monsieur  Isvolsky  and  he  spoke  in  a 
tone  which  led  me  to  think  that  he  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  that  Minister.  I 
repUed  that  I  had  met  him  last  year  and  this  year :  that  last  year  Count 
BenckendorfE  had  wished  me  to  see  Monsieur  Isvolsky  about  a  visit  which  he  had 
expected  to  make  to  London.  The  latter  gentleman  had  shortly  afterwards  called 
on  me  and  had  stated  that  His  Majesty  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  He 
would  receive  him  if  he  went  to  London,  and  he  desired  to  explain  to  me  the  reasons 
which  prevented  his  going.  The  reasons  which  he  gave  were  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment here  which  caused  an  interregnum  and  consequently  a  delay  in  business  to 
be  transacted  with  the  French  Government  and  the  necessity  for  him.  on  his  way 
home,  where  his  presence  was  required,  to  stop  at  Berlin  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  commercial  interests  of  Germany  in  Persia  which  she  wished  to-  be  respected 
in  any  arrangements  made  between  Russia  and  England. 

Monsieur  Barrere  said  that  he  knew  for  certain  that  Monsieur  Isvolsky  had 
been  dissuaded  from  going  to  England  by  the  German  Government.  I  said  that 
I  had  heard  that  Monsieur  Isvolsky  had  given  out  that  there  had  never  been  any 
intention  on  his  part  of  going  to  England.  Monsieur  Barrere  then  observed  that 
Monsieur  Isvolsky  was  very  false  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  either  come  to  some 
arrangement  or  was  negotiating  one  with  the  German  Government ;  the  anxiety 
of  Russia  to  sign  the  Treaty  regarding  Norway  and  the  silence  on  the  subject  of 
Sweden  were  suspicious,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  the  arrangement  between 
Germany  and  Russia  regarding  the  Baltic  would  be  if  it  existed.  I  replied  that  I 
had  no  information  on  the  subject,  but  that  my  private  opinion  was  that  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  on  the  basis  of  Germany  and  Russia  agreeing  to  support 
each  other  in  resisting  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  during  War  of  the  Ships  of  War 
of  any  Countries  other  than  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  and  Germany,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  Sweden  in  closing  the  Straits  between  the  coast  of  that  Country 
and  Denmark  and  to  allay  her  fear  of  Russia,  might  give  her  a  secret  guarantee 
against  an  attack  by  Russia.  This  would  be  a  reinsurance  after  the  manner  of 
Bismarck.  Monsieur  Barrere  said  that  he  believed  that  the  arrangement  was  very 
nearly  what  I  thought  it  might  be  :  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  right  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  behind  the  back  of  the  French  Government.  To  this 
I  answered  that  the  Russian  Government  might  say  that  it  was  for  the  contingency 
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of  an  attack  by  England  and  that  it  was  not  directed  against  France.  Monsieur 
Barrere  replied  that  the  Alliance  between  Russia  and  France  being  in  restraint  of 
Germany,  the  Russian  Government  had  no  right  to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with 
ihe  German  Government  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  France  which  the  closing 
of  the  Baltic  would  be.  I  told  Monsieur  Barrere  that  the  position  of  France  as 
the  Ally  of  Russia  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  one  in  Baltic  questions,  but  there  had 
been  too  much  inclination  to  rely  on  England  saving  the  interests  of  France  in 
defending  her  own. 

It  is  evident  from  Monsieur  Barrere's  language  taken  in  connection  with  the 
statements  made  to  me  by  Monsieur  Pichon  which  I  had  the  honour  to  report  to 
you  in  my  despatch  No.  525  Secret  of  the  31st  ultimo(')  that  the  French  Government 
have  some  good  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  has  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

(*)  [«.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  110. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  371/338. 
37065/20160/07/42. 
(No.  621.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  7,  1907. 

M.  Cambon  referred  to-day  to  Sir  Francis  Bertie's  conversation  with 
M.  Clemenceau  about  a  possible  Russian  Agreement  with  Germany  about  the 
Baltic.  (^) 

He  reminded  me  that  M.  Hartwig  had  informed  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  some 
time  ago  that  M.  Isvolsky  and  Baron  Schoen  had,  at  Copenhagen,  begun  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  an  Agreement  about  the  Baltic. (^)  The  idea  had  been 
that  Russia  and  Germany  should  make  an  Agreement  to  close  the  Straits  into  the 
Baltic,  and  that  they  should  make  Sweden  a  party  to  it:  which  would  no  doubt 
be  flattering  to  her.  M.  Isvolsky  had  not  received  any  instructions  from  his 
Government  at  the  time  to  follow  up  this  conversation,  and  Count  Lamsdorff  had 
put  the  idea  entirely  on  one  side. 

But  subsequently  M.  Isvolsky,  as  Foreign  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Baron 
Sclioen,  as  German  Ambassador  there,  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  take  up 
the  matter  again. 

Also,  M.  Isvolsky  was  now  detained  in  Germany  by  ill-health,  and  might  be  in 
a  position  to  continue  the  conversation  with  Baron  Schoen  at  Berlin. 
M.  Cambon  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  anything. 

I  told  him  I  had  heard  nothing  recently,  except  for  the  conversation  of  Sir  F. 
Bertie  with  M.  Clemenceau  to  which  M.  Cambon  had  just  referred. 

The  Swedish  Minister  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day,  in  connection  with 
the  Norwegian  Treaty,  that,  if  the  1855  Treaty  with  Sweden  was  to  be  abrogated, 
and  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  too,  then  Norway  would  have  acquired  a  privileged 
position,  while  that  of  Sweden  would  be  worse  than  ever.  In  reply  to  his  question 
about  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty,  I  had  said  that  I  had  heard  nothing  more  about  it 
since  the  matter  was  first  raised  some  time  ago.  And  I  had  told  him  that,  though 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  Russia,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Russia  would  be  unwilling,  with  regard  to  these  questions,  to 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  130-1,  No.  106.] 

(^)  [A  minute  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge  attached  to  Sir  F.  Bertie's  despatch  No.  544  of  November  13, 
1907,  R.  November  15,  states  that  "  when  'M.  Isvolsky  and  Herr  von  Schon  were  colleagues  at 
Copenhagen  thev  elaborated  a  scheme  for  closing  the  Baltic  which  C[oun]t  Lamsdorff  rejected." 
F.O.  371/338.  '37617/20160/07/17.] 
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remove  any  apprehensions  which  Sweden  might  feel  and  that  if  the  question  of  the 
Aland  Islands  Treaty  was  raised,  I  could  not  see  why  Sweden  should  not  approach 
the  Russian  Government  on  the  subject. 

M.  Cambon  observed  that  it  might  be  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  the 
1855  Treaty  with  Sweden  had  or  had  not  been  abrogated  ipso  facto  by  the  separation 
of  Norway.  But  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  had  not 
been  abrogated  by  the  separation,  for  Sweden  was  not  a  party  to  it. 

I  suggested  that  when  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  question  was  next  raised  by 
Russia  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  asking  the  views  of  the  Russian  Government 
as  to  the  Baltic  question  generally. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

 E.  G[REY]. 

No.  111. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  NicoJson. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  November  12,  1907. 

I  have  very  little  news  to  give  you. 

Your  tel[egram]  received  this  morning  of  an  agreement  being  negotiated  between 
Germany  and  Russia  about  the  Baltic  confirms  our  suspicions.  There  have  been 
several  indications  that  something  was  in  progress  but  we  are  unable  to  discover 
what  its  purport  may  be.  The  French  are  nervous  about  it.  I  told  Cambon  that 
it  really  does  not  matter  very  much  to  us  if  the  Germans  and  Russians  do  agree 
to  close  the  Baltic  in  time  of  war,  as  we  have  always  contemplated  that  eventuality 
in  case  of  war  with  Germany  and  fortunately  the  risk  of  war  with  Russia  has  been 
indefinitely  removed.  Cambon  suggested  that  a  combination  of  that  kind  might 
have  a  moral  influence,  which  is  true,  but  we  cannot  prevent  that.  If  an  agreement 
is  made  by  which  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic  is  maintained  we  can  have  no  objection 
to  offer,  but  if  an  agreement  to  close  the  Baltic  is  come  to  we  have  every  right 
to  protest.  In  any  case  we  can  show  ourselves  recalcitrant  about  the  abrogation 
of  the 'treaty  about  the  Aland  Islands  until  we  know  the  actual  situation  in  the 
Baltic  C) 

Yours  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(1)  [Camock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 

(^)  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  refers  to  the  Droject  of  a  visit  bv  Kin<:;  Edward  to  the  Czar 
at  Reval.    cp.  Gooch  d  Tcmperley,  Vol.  V,  pp.  *232-46,  Chap.  XXXVII.] 


No.  112. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Lord  Ticeedmouth. 

Private. (') 

My  dear  Tweedmouth,  Foreign  Office,  November  19,  1907. 

There  are  reports  that  Russia  and  Germany  are  coming  to  some  secret  agreement 
about  the  Baltic,  and  that  Sweden  may  be  induced  to  join  them. 

I  assume  that  such  an  agreement  might  take  the  form  of  an  engagement  between 
the  three  Powers  to  prevent  the  passage  of  belligerent  ships  into  the  Baltic  in  time 
of  war,  while  keeping  the  Straits  open  for  the  ships  of  Russia  and  Germany. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent  any  such  agreement  being  made.  Fifty  years 
ago,  France  and  ourselves  undertook  certain  obligations  to  protect  Sweden  and 
prevent  the  Aland  Islands  from  being  fortified.  But  these  obligations  were  under- 
taken against  Russia  alone,  and  France  is  now  the  ally  of  Russia.  She  cannot 
undertake  obligations  in  favour  of  Sweden  directed  against  both  Russia  and  Germany ; 
and  we  cannot  by  ourselves  tell  Sweden  that  she  may  reject  any  overtures  from 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  rely  upon  us  to  protect  her  against  them  and  prevent  the 
Aland  Islands  from  being  fortified. 

(')  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  48.] 
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But  it  may  be  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  question  of  the  Baltic  will  come 
up  for  discussion.  If  it  does,  I  should  like  to  know  what  in  the  view  of  the 
Admiralty  is  the  best  line  for  me  to  take. 

I  assume  that  what  you  would  like  would  be  an  Agreement  that  the  Straits 
should  be  neutralised,  not  closed  to  any  ships  of  war,  and  available  as  neutral 
water-ways  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  available.  But  I  am  sure  we 
could  not  get  all  the  great  Powers  interested  to  agree  to  such  an  Agreement. 

The  utmost  I  could  hope  for  would  be  that  Russia  and  Germany  should  not 
enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  help  each  other  to  close  the  Straits.  And  I 
doubt  whether  I  could  do  more  than  to  keep  us  free  from  any  international  entangle- 
ment so  that  in  time  of  war  we  should  be  free  to  do  what  we  pleased  at  our  own  risk. 

It  might  be  worth  while  if  I  came  to  discuss-  the  question  with  you  and  Fisher 
when  you  have  had  time  to  consider  it. 

I  spoke  to  Ottley  about  it  to-day  but  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  Defence 
Committee  could  take  it  up,  as  they  have  so  much  else  already  in  hand. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  question  on  which  the  Admiralty  view  is  the  most  important. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

E.  GREY. 


No.  113. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Count  de  Salis. 

F.O.  371/338. 

40143/20160/07/42. 

(No.  366.)    Very  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  4,  1907. 

The  German  Ambassador  to-day  came  to  tell  me  confidentially,  by  the  desire 
of  his  Government  and  of  the  Emperor,  that  discussions  had  been  proceeding  since 
the  summer  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Sweden  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  an  arrangement  respecting  the  Baltic,  similar  to  that  which  we  had  made  with 
Spain  about  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  maintain  the 
"status  quo"  :  a  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  the  Baltic  remained  an  open 
sea  for  navigation. 

The  Emperor  had  thought  of  mentioning  the  matter  to  me  at  Windsor.  (/)  But 
he  had  decided  not  to  do  so,  because  he  regarded  his  visit  here  as  a  family  affair 
during  which  it  might  not  be  suitable  to  raise  political  questions ;  and  also  because 
at  that  time  it  was  not  certain  that  the  negotiations  were  approaching  a  conclusion. 
It  was  considered  now,  however,  that  the  discussion  with  Russia  was  almost  ended, 
though  the  discussion  with'  Sweden  might  need  some  time  longer. 

The  Emperor  further  wished  me  to  be  told  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  arrangement 
might  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
"  status  quo  "  in  the  North  Sea,  to  which  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland 
should  be  parties.  Belgium  being  a  neutral  State,  it  was  not  so  appropriate  that 
she  should  be  included. 

I  first  thanked  Count  Metternich  for  making  the  communication  to  me  respecting 
the  Baltic;  and  said  that,  though  I  could  hardly  speak  officially  about  it  at  once, 
personally  I  saw  in  it  nothing  whatever  which  could  cause  difficulties  with  us.  We 
had  no  desire  except  to  see  the  "  status  quo"  preserved,  and  freedom  of  navigation. 
1  was  very  glad  the  communication  had  been  made  to  me,  as  it  was  always  better 
to  know  the  truth  about  such  matters  before  one  heard  of  them  in  an  inaccurate 
form. 

I  then  asked  Count  Metternich  whether  the  fortification  of  the  Aland  Islands, 
respecting  which  we  had  a  Treaty,  would  be  regarded  as  a  disturbance  of  the 
"  status  quo." 

(')  [cp.  Gooch  <f  Temperley,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  78-107,  passim.] 
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Count  Metternich  said  this  was  a  point  of  difficulty  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
though  not  with  Germany.  Russia  felt  that  the  Aland  Islands  offered  dangerous 
facilities  for  the  importation  into  Finland  of  arms,  etc.,  in  revolutionary  times,  and 
she  wished  to  be  able  to  guard  against  this. 

I  said  Russia  had  raised  the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  in  the  summer 
on  this  ground,  but  the  question  had  since  been  dropped. 

With  regard  to  the  North  Sea,  the  idea  was  entirely  new  to  me.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  thing  on  which  I  should  have  to  consult  my  Colleagues  before  I  could 
say  anything.  (^) 

Count  Metternich  reminded  me  that  the  whole  of  this  communication  was  nmde 
confidentially. 

I  then  asked  him  whether  the  information  about  the  Baltic  was  being 
communicated  to  any  other  Power,  and  more  particularly  France. 

Count  Metternich  said  he  did  not  know,  but  his  impression  was  that  the  German 
Government  were  not  making  a  communication  to  France. 

I  told  him  my  reason  for  asking  him  this  was  that  we  had  Treaties  with  France 
respecting  Sweden  and  the  Aland  Islands ;  the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty 
had  been  discussed  in  the  summer ;  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Swedish 
Treaty  had  been  under  discussion  quite  recently  in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
about  the  Norwegian  Treaty.  It  was  true  that  the  Treaties  had  been  made  a  long 
time  ago,  and  did  not  correspond  to  the  political  situation  of  the  present  day ;  but 
their  formal  abrogation  was  a  delicate  matter,  especially  with  regard  to  Sweden, 
and  had  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Baltic  and  France  was  one  partner  in 
these  Treaties. 

Count  Metternich  said  he  would  enquire  whether  his  Government  was  making 
any  communication  to  the  French  Government. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 
This  is  very  important. 

E.R. 

(2)  [v.  infra,  pp.  142-3,  No.  118.] 


No.  114. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338. 
40298/20160/07/42. 

(No.  602.)    Confidential.  St.  Pctersburgh,  D.  December  4,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  December  9,  1907. 

Monsieur  Iswolsky  mentioned  to  me  this  afternoon  that  Count  BenckendorfE 
had  informed  him  that  he  had  understood  from  a  conversation  which  he  had  had 
with  Sir  C.  Hardinge  that  certain  rumours  were  afloat  that  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Sweden  had  come  to  some  arrangement  relating  to  the  Baltic.  Monsieur  Iswolsky 
enquired  whether  I  had  had  any  cognizance  of  these  reports.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

His  Excellency  said  that  he  was  sending  a  telegram  to  Count  BenckendorfE  to 
explain  what  had  occurred,  and  if  he  had  time,  before  the  departure  of  his  messenger 
to-morrow,  he  would  amplify  his  explanations  in  a  Despatch. 

I  would,  he  continued,  perhaps  recollect  that  when  the  Russian  Government 
had  raised  the  question  of  abrogating  the  Treaty  of  1856  concerning  the  Aland 
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Islands.  His  Majesty's  Government  had  considered  that  such  an  abrogation, 
coinciding  with  the  conckision  of  the  Norwegian  Integrity  Convention  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  1855  Treaty,  would  leave  Sweden  in  an  isolated  and  delicate 
situation. (')  The  Russian  Government  had,  therefore,  desisted  from  this  proposal  in 
regard  to  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  had  considered  whether  the  disquietude  of  Sweden 
could  not  be  allayed  by  some  friendly  arrangement  between  the  three  Baltic  Powers, 
Russia.  Germany  and  Sweden — Denmark  apparently  being  left  out  of  consideration. 
He  had  consequently,  spoken  with  Monsieur  de  Schoen,  when  Ambassador  here, 
and  also  with  Monsieur  de  Trolle  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris.  It  was  of  importance 
to  Russia  that  her  hands  should  not  be  tied  in  respect  to  the  Aland  Islands,  not  with 
any  view  of  menacing  Sweden,  but  as  a  simple  measure  of  assisting  in  effective 
[lolice  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  illicit  introduction  of  arms  &c.  into  Finland. 

From  the  above  overtures  certain  more  definite  discussions  had  ensued,  and 
although  the  pourparlers  were  not  yet  concluded,  it  was  probable  that  Russia  would 
be  enabled  to  exchange  a  declaration  with  Sweden  which  would  guarantee  the 
territorial  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  and  would  establish  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
as  to  the  Aland  Islands.  There  was  no  question  of  closing  or  of  neutralising  the 
Baltic,  and  in  short  the  declaration  would  be  drawn  very  much  upon  the  same  lines 
as  the  recent  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain. 

I  asked  him  what  part  Germany  would  take  in  this  declaration,  and  I  did  not 
quite  understand  if  it  were  a  declaration  to  be  signed  by  all  three  Powers  or  three 
separate  declarations. 

Monsieur  Iswolsky  said  that  he  had  only  to  concern  himself  with  the  declaration 
to  be  exchanged  between  Sweden  and  Russia  :  and  he  presumed  that  the  former 
country  would  exchange  a  similar  one  with  Germany.  I  asked  if  a  declaration  was 
also  to  be  signed  between  Russia  and  Germany.  His  Excellency  said  that  of  course 
Germany  had  agreed  to  the  procedure  which  was  to  be  adopted  but  he  gave  me  no 
definite  reply.  He  added  that  perhaps  he  might  communicate  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  full  details  though  he  observed  that  we  had  not  previously  informed 
Russia  of  our  agreement  with  Spain. (^)  I  remarked  that  we  were  hardly  called  upon 
to  do  so.  This  he  perfectly  admitted,  especially  as  our  Convention  was  not  then 
signed  and  our  relations  were  not  so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  established  as 
they  were  at  present :  but  France,  he  considered,  should  have  acquainted  Russia 
a  little  earlier  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Agreement  was  communicated  to 
other  Powers.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  trusted  that  the  explanations  which 
Count  Benckendorff  was  to  give  you  would  be  satisfactory. 

It  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  say  nothing  further  but  to  await  your  instructions, 
if  you  should  think  fit  to  favour  me  with  any,  after  you  had  received  the 
communication  from  Count  Benckendorff  which  may  be  more  precise  in  its  details 
than  the  observations  which  Monsieur  Iswolsky  was  good  enough  to  make  to  me.(^) 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

MINUTE. 

If  Russia  can  come  to  terms  with  Sweden  about  the  Aland  Isl[and]s  it  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  evidently  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish  notes,  Sweden  occupying  the  position  of  Spain.  I  do  not  see  that 
Sir  A.  Nicolson  requires  any  further  instr[uctio]ns. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  116,  Ed.  note.] 

C^)  [v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  40-1,  No.  54.] 

(^)  [A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  despatch  was  sent  bv  Sir  A.  Nicolson  in  his 
telegram  No.  255  of  December  4,  D.  7-43  p.m.,  R.  10  p.m.    F.O.  371/338.  39907/201fi0/07/42.'] 
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No.  115. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Personal  &  Secret. (*) 

My  dear  Grey,  Paris,  December  [2  ?]6,  1907. (^) 

Clemenceau  told  me  today  that  he  had  had  occasion  to  see  the  President  of 
the  Republic  this  morning,  and  that  he  had  made  known  to  M.  Fallieres  the 
misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  his  conversation  with  Lister,  and 
that  the  President  had  thereupon  informed  him  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  had 
been  at  the  Elysee  this  morning  to  give  explanations  in  reply  to  the  representations 
made  to  the  Russian  Government  by  the  French  Ambassador  on  the  subject  of  the 
Baltic  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Germany.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
had  not  considered  them  in  any  way  satisfactory  and  had  stated  to  M.  Nelidow  that 
the  Russian  Government  had  no  right  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  another 
Government  affecting  in  any  way  the  interests  of  France  without  consultation  with 
the  French  Government.  The  questions  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Spanish  Islands 
etc  were  not  analogous.  The  Baltic  was  a  French  interest ;  the  Spanish  Islands 
were  not  a  Russian  interest.  Spain  was  not  the  ally  of  Russia.  France  was  the 
Ally  of  Russia,  and  the  projected  Agreement  respecting  the  Baltic  was  intended  to 
be  made  with  Germany  against  which  Country  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  had 
been  concluded".  France  expected  Russia  to  act  as  loyally  to  her  as  she  did  to  Russia 
and  if  the  Russian  Government  did  not  regard  the  Alliance  in  the  same  light  as 
the  French  Government  they  had  better  do  so. 

Clemenceau  told  me  that  the  President  had  made  this  reply  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador  without  any  prompting  from  him. 

Bompard  will  be  withdrawn.  I  think  that  perhaps  Barrere  will  be  sent  to 
Petersburg. 

Clemenceau  gave  me  lea-ve  to  inform  you  in  a  "  personal ' '  letter  and 
confidentially  of  M.  Fallieres'  reply  to  the  Russian  Ambassador. 

Yours  sincerely, 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

(1)  [Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 

[The  date  of  this  letter  is  probably  December  26.  The  document  is  placed  in  order  in 
the  volume  to  which  it  belongs  under  December  6,  and  for  this  reason  is  inserted  in  similar 
order  here.  There  are,  however,  faint  traces  of  a  "2  "  in  front  of  the  "  6  "  and  the  interview 
referred  to  can  hardly  be  other  than  that  of  December  12.  It  ought  therefore  probably  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  private  letter  of  December  25  (v.  infra,  pp.  156-7,  No.  134,  and  note  (^)  ), 
and  to  be  placed  after  it.] 


No.  116. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  371/338. 

39907/20160/07/42.  Foreign  Office,  December  7,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  343.)  D.  1-30  p.m. 

As  France  is  our  partner  in  the  Treaties  affecting  the  Baltic  the  abrogation  of 
one  of  which  is  now  under  discussion  we  must  tell  her  of  new  arrangements  indicated 
by  M.  Isvolsky.  But  it  seems  more  natural  for  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  to  tell 
France  first :  you  should  therefore  ask  M.  Isvolsky  whether  he  has  done  or  will  do 
so.  You  may  add  that  we  see  nothing  in  a  convention  for  maintaining  status  quo 
to  which  we  need  take  any  exception. 


[ED.  NOTE. — King  Oscar  of  Sweden  died  on  December  8.  1907,  the  Crown  Prince  having 
been  appointed  as  Regent  four  days  earlier  on  account  of  the  King's  illness.] 


Ill 


No.  117. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  lAstei . 

F.O.  371/888. 

40565/ 2U160/07/42. 
(No.  698.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  9,  1907. 

I  observed  to  M.  Cambon  to-day  that  the  French  Government  had  had  a 
communication  from  the  Russian  Government  about  the  Baltic. 

M.  Cambon  repUed  that  this  was  so.  His  Government  understood  that  Russia 
and  Sweden  were  discussing  an  arrangement,  and  that  there  must  also  be  an 
arrangement  with  Germany. 

The  Russian  Government  had  represented  to  them  that  this  was  like  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  between  France,  England,  and  Spain  with  regard 
to  the  Mediterranean. (')  But  the  French  Government  could  not  take  this  view, 
because  England  and  J'rance  already  had  Treaty  obligations  in  the  Baltic. 

I  reminded  M.  Cambon  that,  when^  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  had  been  under 
discussion  in  the  summer,  I  had  always  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  sure 
what  the  arrangements  as  to  the  Baltic  were  to  be  in  future  before  we  abrogated 
the  Treaty. 

I  said  I  saw  nothing  to  which  we  could  object  in  the  proposed  arrangement 
between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Sweden  if,  as  I  understood,  it  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  "  status  quo  "  and  did  not  relate  to  any  closing  or  neutralising  of 
the  Baltic,  and  had  as  a  consequence  the  maintenance  of  the  Baltic  as  an  open  sea 
for  navigation. 

I  had,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  say  at  once  that  we  had  no  desire  except 
to  see  the  "status  quo"  maintained,  and  that  there  seemed  nothing  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  we  could  take  exception. 

M.  Cambon  asked  whether  I  had  expressed  this  view  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment.   And  I  said  I  had  done  so,  and  also  to  the  German  Government. 

But  I  told  M.  Cambon  that  I  thought  his  Government  and  ours  should  make  a 
point  of  seeing  the  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement  before  we  consented  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty.  I  was  not  sure  what  form  the  new 
arrangement  would  take,  but  I  rather  thought  it  would  consist  in  three  separate 
Notes  exchanged  by  Russia,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

M.  Cambon  asked  what  the  effect  would  be  in  case  of  a  war  between  England 
and  Germany  of  an  arrangement  about  the  "status  quo"  in  the  Baltic.  If,  for 
instance,  we  were  to  enter  the  Baltic  and  attack  German  territory  there,  would  that 
be  a  breach  of  the  "status  quo"  which  Russia  would  be  bound  by  the  proposed 
arrangement  to  oppose? 

I  thought  clearly  not.  If,  after  the  war  was  over,  we  were  to  attempt  to  annex 
territory  in  the  Baltic  district,  that  might  be  a  violation  of  the  "  status  quo."  But  if 
Russia  permitted  Germany  to  go  to  war,  which  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  disturbance 
of  the  ' '  status  quo  ' '  she  could  not  object  to  the  other  belligerent  carrying  war  into 
the  Baltic  too,  the  information  given  to  us  being  that  the  proposed  arrangement  did 
not  involve  the  closing  or  neutralising  of  the  Baltic. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  G[REY]. 

(')  [v.  Oooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  VH,  pp.  32-4,  Nos.  39-41.] 
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No.  118. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Count  de  Salis. 

F.O.  371/338. 

40065/20160/07/ 18. 

(No.  372.)    Very  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  9,  1907. 

I  told  Count  Metternich  to-day  that  I  had  not  attempted  to  communicate  with 
the  Prime  Minister  in  connection  with  the  information  which  he  had  given  me  about 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  as  I  assumed  there  was  no  desire  to  begin  negotiations 
of  any  kind  at  this  moment. (') 

I  had  nothing  new  to  say  about  the  Baltic  arrangement.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden  were  within  their  rights  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "  status  quo."  There  was  nothing  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  which  we  could  take  exception,  and  I  might  tell  him  without  any  "  arriere- 
pensee  "  that  we  did  not  object  to  it,  or  regard  it  as  likely  to  make  difficulties 
between  us. 

We  had,  however,  quite  lately  been  discussing  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Integrity  with  Sweden  to  which  France  and  ourselves  were  parties.  And  in  the 
summer  the  question  of  our  Treaty  as  to  the  Aland  Islands  had  been  raised.  I  had 
then  observed  that,  though  these  Treaties  might  no  longer  correspond  to  the  pohtical 
situation  of  the  present  day,  yet  the  formal  abrogation  of  such  Treaties  was  a  delicate 
matter,  and  was  sure  to  give  rise  to  public  discussion,  and  to  start  various  questions. 

I  had,  therefore,  said  to  France  that,  before  formally  abrogating  these,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  what  general  arrangement  there  was  to  be  in  future  with 
regard  to  the  Baltic. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  new 
proposed  agreement  with  the  French  Government.  I  understood  that  the  Eussian 
Government  had  now  made  a  communication  to  them. 

Count  Metternich  said  that,  after  his  conversation'  with  me,  the  German 
Government  had  asked  the  Russians  to  communicate  with  the  French. 

I  then  spoke  about  the  proposed  North  Sea  Convention.  I  said  that,  at  first, 
I  had  not  Seen  much  object  in  it,  but  I  had  been  struck  by  Count  Metternich's 
suggestion  that  it  might  remove  the  suspicions  which  might  be  entertained  in  some 
quarters  with  regard  to  German  designs  on  Holland.  We  had  not  attributed  such 
designs  to  Germany.  But  they  had,  no  doubt,  been  discussed  in  some  organs  of 
the  press,  and  anything  which  put  an  end  to  the  suspicions  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

Count  Metternich  said  that  this  had  been  merely  an  incidental  remark  of  his, 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  main  object  or  motive  of  the  proposed  arrangement. 

I  told  him  I  quite  understood  this  was  so.  I  had  been  considering  what  the 
scope  of  any  such  arrangement  ought  to  be,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  France  ought 
certainly  to  be  included. 

Count  Metternich  observed  that  France  was  not  one  of  the  Powers  that  had 
territory  on  the  North  Sea :  to  which  I  demurred,  and  on  Count  Metternich's 
suggestion  we  referred  to  the  map.  I  pointed  out  that  French  territory  extended 
slightly  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  But  Count  Metternich  objected  to  the 
idea  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  were  part  of  the  North  Sea.  He  .considered  them  as 
part  of  "  La  Manche." 

I  said  that  an  arrangement  about  the  North  Sea  that  did  not  include  the  Straits 
of  Dover  would  be  very  incomplete.  If  the  North  Sea  was  to  be  open  to  navigation, 
the  question  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  became  very  important.  From  the  strategical 
point  of  view,  too,  the  Straits  were  most  important. 


(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  137-8,  No.  113;  also  G.P.  XXIII,  II,  pp.  506-7.] 
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Besides  this,  I  thought  an  arrangement  about  the  Nortli  Sea  would  not  have  a 
good  effect  politically  if  France  were  excluded. 

Count  Metternich  said  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  France  owned  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  part  of  her 
territory  could  be  considered  as  being  on  the  North  Sea. 

I  pointed  out  that,  in  the  Convention  of  1882  for  the  Police  of  the  North  Soa 
Fisheries, (")  to  which  Germany  and  we  were  parties,  there  was  a  definition  of  the 
limits  of  the  North  Sea  which  included  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Gris  Nez  in 
France.  This  definition  therefore  included  part  of  the  French  coast  as  being  on  the 
North  Sea. 

Count  Metternich  thought  this  Convention  was  solely  for  fisheries  purposes,  and 
France  was  brought  in  because  French  fishing-boats  visited  the  North  Sea. 

1  said  that  this  fishing  question  in  itself  gave  France  a  great  interest  in  the 
North  Sea.  But,  apart  from  that,  the  Convention  of  1882  said  very  explicitly  that 
it  was  defining  the  limits  of  the  North  Sea,  and  it  would  be  very  difi&cult  to  explain 
why  the  limits  of  the  North  Sea  should  be  made  more  restricted  in  a  subsequent 
Convention.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  conclude  an  arrangement  about 
the  North  Sea  to  which  France  was  not  a  party. 

I  understood  with  regard  to  Norway,  whose  integrity  had  just  been  guaranteed, 
and  with  regard  to  Belgium,  whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed,  that  the  other  Powers 
who  were  guarantors,  but  not  parties  to  the  proposed  North  Sea  Convention,  mighi 
object  to  the  guaranteed  States  being  asked  by  some  of  the  other  Powers  to 
undertake  obligations. 

I  gathered  from  what  Count  Metternich  had  said  that  it  was  suggested  Denmark 
should  be  a  party  to  the  North  Sea  arrangement,  but  not  to  the  Baltic  arrangement. 

Count  Metternich  said  he  had  not  thought  of  whether  Denmark  was  to  be  a 
party  to  the  Baltic  arrangement  or  not.  He  did  not  suggest  any  reason  why  she 
should  not  become  a  party  to  it,  and  thought  perhaps  that  matter  still  remained  to 
be  discussed.  He  did  think,  however,  that  an  arrangement  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  "  status  quo"  in  the  Baltic  must  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  Denmark. 

I  said  that  no  doubt  this  was  so.  But  it  might  raise  some  question  as  to 
"  amour  propre  "  if  she  was  made  a  party  to  one  arrangement  and  not  to  the  other. 

[I  have,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 

Denmark  should  certainly  he  included  in  Baltic  as  well  as  North  Sea  arrange- 
ment or  she  would  have  a  right  to  complain  being  "  left  out  in  the  cold." 

E.R. 

(2)  [Printed  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  73,  p.  39.] 


No.  119. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  871/838. 
40655/20160/07/42. 
(No.  419.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  11,  1907. 

At  the  request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  who  sent  me  a  message  on  the 
7th  inst[ant]  to  the  effect  that  he  had  an  important  communication  to  make, 
Sir  C.  Hardinge  proceeded  that  evening  to  the  Russian  Embassy  whereupon  his 
Exc[ellenc]y  read  to  him  a  telegram  which  he  had  received  from  the  Russian 
Min[ister]  for  Foreign  Affairs  repeating  the  information  already  in  the  possession 
of   H[i8]    M[ajesty's]    Gov[ernmen]t    (see   your    tel[egram]    No.    255    of  the 
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4th  inst[ant])(*)  relating  to  the  proposed  Baltic  agreement,  and  ending  with  an 
expression  of  the  hope  that  on  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  wwild  raise  no  objection  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1856  relating  to  the  Aland  Islands. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  spoke  to  Count  Benckendorff  in  the  sense  of  the  tel[egram] 
which  I  sent  you  on  the  7th  inst[ant]  (No.  343)f^)  and  impressed  upon  his  Exc[el- 
lenc]y  that  it  was  advisable  that  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  should  lose  no  time  in 
informing  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  of  the  negotiations  in  progress.  Count 
Benckendorff  fully  concurred  in  this  view,  and  said  he  would  telegraph  accordingly 
to  M.  Isvolsky. 

Subsequently  Count  Benckendorff  stated  that  a  communication,  similar  to  that 
made  by  his  Exc[ellenc]y  on  the  7th  inst[ant],  had  been  made  confidentially  to 
the  French  M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  by  the  Russian  Ch[arge]  d'A[ffaires] 
at  Paris. 

[I  am,  &c. 
E.  GREY.] 

(')  [Not  reproduced,    cp.  supra,  pp.  138-9,  No.  114,  and  note  (*).] 
(2)  [v.   supra,   p.   140,   No.  116.] 


No.  120. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Lister. 

F.O.  371/338. 
40817/20160/07/17. 
(No.  701.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  11,  1907. 

I  told  M.  Cambon  to-day  of  the  explanations  which  Count  Benckendorfi  had 
read  to  me  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Baltic  negotiations  as  far  as  Russia  was 
concerned,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  reply  which  I  had  made.(M 

M.  Cambon  dwelt  very  strongly  upon  the  bad  moral  effect  which  would  be 
produced,  irrespectively  of  the  contents  of  the  Baltic  agreement,  especially  in 
France  by  the  fact  that  Jlussia,  the  ally  of  France,  had  concluded  an  arrangement 
with  Germany  which  must  have  for  its  object  to  strengthen  Germany  and  to  turn 
the  Baltic  into  a  German  lake.  He  was,  therefore,  going  to  urge  his  Government 
to  insist  that  negotiations  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  should  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  which 
were  not  yet  concluded,  with  the  object  of  associating  France  and  England  with  the 
new  arrangement  about  the  Baltic.    He  asked  me  for  my  opinion  on  this. 

I  said  I  agreed  that  Russia  should  be  asked  to  carry  on  negotiations  about  the 
Aland  Islands  Treaty  simultaneously.  But  it  would  need  a  little  time  to  consider 
exactly  in  what  way  we  should  be  associated  with  any  new  arrangement. 

I  told  M.  Cambon  that  a  new  feature  in  connection  with  this  matter  had  been 
that  Germany  had  made  confidentially  to  us  a  communication  on  the  same  day  as 
Russia  had  communicated  with  us  respecting  the  Baltic. 

1  had  thought  it  right  to  inquire  whether  France  was  being  informed  :  to  say 
that  France  was  our  partner  in  the  Baltic  Treaties  :  and  to  impress  upon  the  German 
Government  that  we  could  not  carry  on  discussions  about  these  things,  or  any 
negotiations  of  a  similar  kind,  unless  France  was  a  party  to  them. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(>)  [v.  infra,  pp.  154-5,  No.  132.] 
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No.  121. 
Mr.  Lister  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338. 
40769/20160/07/17. 

(No.  591.)  Paris,  D.  December  11,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  December  13,  1907. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to-day,  I 
alluded  to  your  conversation  with  Monsieur  Cambon  on  the  subject  of  the  Eusso- 
Swedish  and  Eusso-German  Arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Baltic. (') 

Monsieur  Pichon  said  that  he  felt  convinced  that  the  latter  went  considerably 
farther  than  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic  :  he  hoped  however 
very  shortly  to  have  more  precise  information  on  the  subject.  In  any  case  he 
believed  that  nothing  had  been  signed  as  yet  and  that  we  were  still  in  time.  He 
did  not  by  any  means  intend  to  play  the  game  of  Germany  by  quarrelling  with 
Eussia  over  the  matter  but  he  would  not  conceal  from  me  that  he  was  much  irritated 
at  her  action.  He  could  not  appreciate  too  highly,  he  said,  your  attitude,  which 
as  usual  had  been  absolutely  loyal  throughout  and  he  realized  that  the  position  of 
England  was  a  delicate  one.  The  position  of  France  was  very  different  and  he  was 
quite  determined  to  speak  very  clearly  to  Eussia  :  he  was  in  fact  actually  doing  so. 

His  idea  was  to  drown  these  arrangements  ' '  a  deux "  by  an  arrangement 
"a  quatre,"  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  England  and  France  already  had  Treaty 
obligations  in  the  Baltic  and  consequently  a  voice  in  the  matter  he  did  not  see  how 
this  could  be  prevented.  Sir  Francis  Bertie  ha^  said  to  him  one  day  that  when 
such  a  quantity  of  arrangements  were  made,  they  were  practically  little  better  than 
none,  and  that  was  exactly  the  result  which  he  wished  to  arrive  at  in  the  present 
case.  By  an  arrangement  between  the  Four  Powers  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
venom  ("  enlever  le  venin  ")  from  the  arrangements  between  Eussia  and  Sweden 
and  Eussia  and  Germany. 

The  whole  thing,  he  said,  had  of  course  been  manoeuvred  by  Germany,  and  any 
concession  that  had  been  made  by  Eussia  had  been  extorted  from  her  as  a 
"  dedommagement "  for  the  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement. 

I  have,  &c. 

EEGINALD  LISTEE. 

MINUTE. 

Germany's  proposed  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  were  evidently 
devised  with  the  purpose  of  isolating  France  from  her  ally  Russia  and  her  friend  Great  Britain.  (^) 
Had  she  succeeded  she  would  have  been  able  to  adopt  a  high  handed  attitude  towards  France, 
and  perhaps  compel  the  latter  to  follow  a  German  policy. 

G.  S.  S. 
\V.  L. 
C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(»)  [v.  supra,  p.  141,  No.  117.] 
(2)  [v.  infra,  pp.  160-1,  No.  139.] 


No.  122. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private.(') 

My  dear  Nico,  December  11,  1907. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  4thf'^  which  I  have  shown  to  Grey  and  which 
is  going  on  to  the  King  and  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Isvolsky  did  not  tell  us  sooner  what  was  going  on  about 
the  Baltic,  as  our  first  definite  information  came  from  Metternich  and  we  only 

(1)  rCarnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 

(2)  [This  letter  is  in  the  Hardinge  I\rSS.  It  was  found  too  late  for  insertion  m  order  of  oate, 
and  is  printed  infra   pp.  722-3,  App.  II.] 

[21704]  ^ 
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received  your  telegram  on  the  following  day.('}  I  had  told  both  Benckendorff  and 
Poklewsky  ten  days  before  that  we  knew  for  a  fact  that  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
and  I  had  hinted  the  advisability  of  letting  us  know  about  them  in  good  time.  The 
fact  that  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  were  only  informed  three  days  after  you  and 
we  had  been  informed  C)  has  unfortunately  annoyed  the  French  considerably  and  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  It  was  stupid  of  Isvolsky  to  do  this  as  the  French 
have  the  whip  hand  in  the  Aland  Isl[and]s  question,  and  neither  he  nor  we  can  desire 
any  weakening  in  the  Franco-Eussian  Alliance.  We  are  quite  calm  over  the  Baltic 
question,  in  what  we  are  assured  is  its  present  form,  as  we  do  not  see  in  what 
way  our  interests  can  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  very  significant  that  Denmark  is 
omitted,  and  this  together  with  Eaben's  failure  to  extract  a  promise  that  Germany 
will  not  invade  Denmark  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  third  party,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  omission  was  intentional. 

This  has  been  made  all  the  more  noticeable  by  the  very  clumsy  proposal  put 
forward  by  Metternich  that  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland  and  ourselves  should 
conclude  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea.  We 
said  that  we  had  no  objection  provided  that  France  was  included  and  on  Metternich 
demurring  that  France  was  not  on  the  North  Sea  he  was  shown  a  treaty  of  1882, 
signed  by  Germany  amongst  others,  in  which  the  limits  of  the  North  Sea  were 
defined  as  coming  down  to  Cape  Grisnez.f*)  He  was  fairly  taken  aback  by  this,  and 
the  latest  phase  is  that  Germany  would  not  mind  France  being  included  if  the 
agreement  were  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Channel.  As  though  we  and  the 
French  require  Germany  and  other  Powers  to  maintain  the  status  quo  on  the  English 
and  French  coasts !  We  are  waiting  at  present  for  Metternich  to  develop  his 
proposals.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  original  proposal  by  which  France  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  North  Sea  agreement  was  a  feeble  attempt  to  obtain  a  new 
grouping  of  the  Northern  Powers.  We  have  not  yet  told  the  French  of  these 
proposals. 

Reverting  to  the  Baltic  agreement  we  shall  have  to  see  its  text  before  we  commit 

ourselves  in  any  way  by  a  promise  to  abrogate  the  Treaty  of  1856  (') 

Yours  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(')  [For  the  conversation  with  Count  Metternich,  v.  supra,  pp.  137-8,  No.  113.    The  telegrnm 
mentioned  is  Sir  A.  Nicolson's  No.  255  of  December  4,  cp.  supra,  p.  139,  No.  114,  note  (*).] 
(*)  [cp.  supra,  pp.  142-3,  No.  118.] 
(■'>)  [v.  supra,  pp.  140-1,  Nos.  116-7.] 

(^)  [The  concluding  paragraphs  refer  to  the  questions  of  the  Persian  frontier  and  railways 
wldch  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  volume.] 


No.  123. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338. 
41838/20160/07/42. 

(No.  609.)    Confidential.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  December  11,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  December  23,  1907. 

Monsieur  Iswolsky  read  to  me  this  afternoon  a  telegram  which  he  had  received 
from  Count  Benckendorff  which  stated  that  I  should  have  a  communication  to  make 
in  regard  to  the  Baltic  :  and  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  take  no  exception 
to  a  Convention  which  simply  had  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo, 
as  Great  Britain  naturally  had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  existing  conditions. 

I  told  his  Excellency  that  I  had  received  a  telegram  from  you  corroborating 
the  above, (')  but  that  I  should  add  that  my  Government  had  hoped  that  they  would 
have  been  kept  informed  of  negotiations  which  were  passing  in  respect  to  the  Aland 
Islands  and  which  were  initiated  subsequent  to  the  mention  of  that  question  in  the 

(')  [i-.   supra,  p.  140,  No  116.] 
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course  of  the  Bummer.  It  was,  I  said,  clear  that  before  proceeding  witli  the 
abrogation  of  previous  treaties  it  would  be  necessary  for  my  Government  to  have 
cognizance  of  the  texts  of  any  arrangements  which  might  be  concluded  concerning 
the  Baltic. 

Monsieur  Iswolsky  replied  that  no  appropriate  moment  had  arisen  on  which  he 
could  make  any  communication  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  had  understood 
that  our  chief  objection  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  being  discussed  in 
the  summer  was  that  at  that  moment  it  would  have  been  painful  to  Sweden,  and 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  desirous,  if  the  Aland  Islands  were  brought 
into  discussion,  that  this  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  whole  Baltic  question 
at  a  conference  of  the  interested  Powers,  Germany  included.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  he  could  take  up  the  threads  by  ascertaining  from  Sweden  whether  some  friendly 
arrangement  between  her  and  Russia  could  not  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  Aland 
Islands ;  but  these  discussions  had  not  proceeded  far  and  indeed  he  had  not  even 
prepared  a  Draft  arrangement  as  to  the  Islands  which  he  could  submit  to  Sweden. 
I  would,  therefore,  see  that  the  question  had  not  yet  received  sufficient  shape  and 
form  for  any  communication  to  be  made  to  London  and  Paris,  as  nothing  had  in 
reality  been  settled.  He  had  informed  Germany  of  the  course  which  he  proposed 
to  take  in  respect  to  approaching  Sweden  in  regard  to  the  Baltic  question  and  he 
understood  that  she  was  prepared  to  follow  a  similar  line.  Germany  of  course  was 
not  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  1856,  but  was  interested  in  the  Baltic.  The  Russian 
Government,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  "amour  propre,"  desired  to  resume  their 
sovereign  rights  over  the  Aland  Islands,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  "place 
forte  "  there,  but  as  a  base  and  a  coaling  station  for  the  vessels  which  patrolled  the 
coasts  of  Finland  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contraband  in  arms.  He  understood, 
he  continued,  that  at  Paris  they  were  annoyed  with  the  Russian  Government  for  not 
having  kept  them  informed  of  what  was  passing  but  he  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  negotiations  for  the  Franco- Spanish  agreements,  and  what,  he 
added,  was  "  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander." 

The  explanations  of  Monsieur  Iswolsky  seemed  to  me  a  little  obscure  and 
involved  :  but  he  evidently  desired  that  I  should  understand  that  he  was  negotiating 
with  Sweden  alone  and  that  these  negotiations  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the 
preliminary  stage.  He  said  nothing  as  to  any  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  apart  from  what  might  be  concluded  with  Sweden. 

Monsieur  Bompard  saw  Monsieur  Iswolsky  subsequent  to  my  interview,  and  he 
appears,  from  what  he  told  me,  to  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  fact  that  Russia  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Germany  and  Sweden  in  regard  to  the  Baltic  and 
also  in  respect  to  a  Treaty  to  which  France  was  a  party,  without  giving  any 
information  to  the  French  Government.  Monsieur  Bompard  pointed  out  that  the 
case  of  Spain  was  by  no  means  analogous.  In  1903  France  had  approached  Russia 
with  the  object  of  securing  her  participation  in  an  arrangement  with  Spain  ;(M  and 
on  that  occasion  Russia  had  declined  on  the  ground  that  Spain  was  quite  outside 
of  Russian  interests,  and  that  she  was  too  far  distant  for  Russia  to  take  any  concern 
in  matters  affecting  her  position.  The  Baltic,  on  the  contrary,  even  apart  from 
Treaties,  was  of  great  interest  to  France  especially  as  it  formed  the  maritime 
communication  between  her  and  her  ally  Russia.  Monsieur  Iswolsky  appears  to 
have  spoken  with  Monsieur  Bompard  much  in  the  same  sense  as  he  did  to  me, 
though  he  denied  that  he  had  any  understanding  direct  with  Germany.  As  to  this 
latter  point  my  French  colleague  is  convinced  that  the  Russian  Government  have 
not  disclosed,  and  probably  will  not  disclose,  what  has  in  reality  taken  place. (^) 

T  have,  See. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

',')\cv.  D.D.F.,        Ser.,  Ill,  pp.  76-9,  No.  58,  and  pp.  192-8.  No.  144.] 

[The  contents  of  this  despatch  were  summarised  very  briefly  in  Tel.  No.  260  of  December  11, 
received  the  same  day.] 
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No.  124. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338.  St.  Petersburgh,  December  12,  1907. 

40768/20160/07/42.  D.  8-15  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  262.j  E.  10  p.m. 

Danish  Minister,  who  has  just  returned  here  from  leave,  saw  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  yesterday,  and  asked  him  what  was  taking  place  in  regard  to  Baltic. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  him  much  the  same  information  as  he  had 
communicated  to  London,  and  answered  him  that  nothing  was  being  done  which 
in  any  way  affected  Danish  interests.  He  denied  that  any  negotiations  were 
proceeding  between  Germany  and  Eussia  direct,  though  each  Power  kept  the  other 
informed  as  to  the  course  of  the  respective  negotiations  with  Sweden. 

Danish  Minister  told  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  could  not  understand 
his  explanations,  and  latter  admitted  it  was  difficult  to  render  them  intelligible 
without  disclosing  all  details,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  at  present. 

Danish  Minister  was  under  impression  from  what  he  had  learnt  at  Berlin,  on 
his  way  through,  that  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  stated  that  direct 
discussions  were  passing  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh.  He  considers  the 
whole  matter  very  confused  and  mysterious.  He  begged  me  to  treat  what  he  said 
as  confidential,  and  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned. 


MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWAED. 
The  Danish  Minister  has  every  reason  to  he  annoyed  and  mystiphied ! 

E.R. 


MINUTES. 

The  idea  that  Russia  and  Germany  are  negotiating  direct  is  borne  out  by  what  Couut 
Metternich  told  Sir  E.  Grey  on  Dec[ember]  4  (see  last  sentence  of  para[graph]  2  of  No.  366(i)  to 
Berlin). 

G.  S.  S. 

They  are  apparently  each  negotiating  an  Agreement  with  Sweden  and  discussing  tho 
terms  with  one  another  but  not  negotiating  an  [sic]  Eusso-Gernian  Agreement.  But  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  information  the  French  have  (see  Mr.  Lister's  No.  591). (^) 

W.  L. 

The  information  contained  in  M.  Isvolsky's  desp[atch]  to  C[oun]t  Benckendorf!  was  so 
definite  as  to  the  parties  to  and  the  scope  of  the  negotiations  that  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  on  these  points. 

C.  H. 

I  imagine  that  Germany  and  Russia  came  to  an  agreement  with  each  other  as  to  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  notes  which  they  should  each  exchange  with  Sweden;  but  that  Russia  is 
having  difficulties  in  arranging  with  Sweden  because  of  the  Aland  Islands,  a  complication  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  Germany's  part  is  therefore  settled,  she 
has  agreed  with  Russia  what  the  note  between  Germany  and  Sweden  should  be,  and  there  is  no 
complication  between  Sweden  and  Germany,  but  Germany  is  waiting  till  Russia  can  settle  the 
Aland  Island  difficulty  with  Sweden.  I  think  this  hypothesis  would  reconcile  the  different 
accounts.  There  is  nothing  to  be  signed  between  Russia  and  Germany,  but  they  have  agreed 
between  themselves  what  each  is  to  sign  with  Sweden. 

E.  G. 

(>)  [v.  supra,  pp.  137-8,  No.  113.] 
{')  [v.  supra,  p.   145,  No.  121.] 
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No.  125. 

Sir  Edward  Qrey  to  Count  de  Salis. 

F.O.  871/268. 

40933/40982/07/18. 
(No.  375.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  12,  1907. 

Count  Metternich  told  me  to-day  that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Paris  to  tell  the  French  Government  of  the  proposal  about 
the  North  Sea. 

I  said  I  had  heard  that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  had  already  been 
told  about  the  proposal  by  Herr  von  Schon. 

Count  Metternich  asked  me  what  the  view  of  the  French  Government  was. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  been  informed, 
because,  as  Count  Metternich  had  asked  me  to  regard  the  communication  as 
confidential,  and  had  at  the  dinner  at  the  German  Embassy  last  Tuesday  requested 
me  not  to  say  anything  about  it  till  he  had  seen  me  again,  I  had  not  yet  mentioned 
it  to  M.  Cambon  here. 

We  then  went  on  to  talk  about  the  question  generally,  and  I  told  Count 
Metternich  that  I  must  discuss  it  with  my  Colleagues  on  the  Prime  Minister's  return 
in  January. 

Count  Metternich  observed  that  he  was  sure  the  Prime  Minister  would  be 
favourable  to  it,  as  it  was  obviously  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

I  said  it  was  not  the  principle  of  the  proposal  that  we  should  have  to  discuss, 
but  rather  the  best  form  which  such  an  arrangement  could  take.  When  the  question 
of  the  Aland  Islands  was  raised  in  the  summer  I  had  remarked  upon  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Baltic  piecemeal.  Germany  and  Russia  were 
now  making  an  arrangement  about  the  Baltic.  This  was  to  followed  by  an 
arrangement  about  the  North  Sea  to  which  other  parties  would  be  joined.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  the  questions  affecting  the  whole  of  this  region  should  be  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  and  I  asked  Count  Metternich  whether  he  had  seen  two  articles  in 
"The  Times"  recently  by  Lucien  Wolf  on  the  subject. (^)  We  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  those  articles  :  indeed  I  had  not  j^nown  of  them  until  some  time  after 
they  appeared.  Count  Metternich  would  see  in  these  articles  how  all  the  questions 
were  discussed  as  one  large  Northern  Question.  What  I  desired,  therefore,  was 
time  to  consider  all  the  aspects  of  what  was  a  large  question,  so  that  any  arrange- 
ment which  was  made  should  be  as  complete  and  reassuring  as  possible. 

Count  Metternich  observed  that,  if  Sweden  was  guaranteed  by  her  two  great 
neighbours;  if  Denmark  was  also  assured  on  both  sides;  and  if  Holland  too  was 
included,  the  effect  of  the  arrangements  would  be  complete. 

I  asked  Count  Metternich  whether  the  German  idea  was  a  promise  to  maintain 
integrity,  or  a  promise  to  respect  integrity.  And  in  answer  to  a  question  from  him 
I  pointed  out  that  a  promise  to  maintain  integrity  might  in  certain  circumstances 
entail  a  positive  obligation,  whereas  a  promise  to  respect  integrity  could  be  only  a 
negative  obligation. 

Count  Metternich  said  that  the  German  proposal  was  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

We  had  some  further  discussion  as  to  whether  France  could  be  regarded  as  a 
North  Sea  Power,  Count  Metternich  arguing  that  French  territory  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  that  the  Straits  were  part  of  the  English  Channel, 
or  at  any  rate  -not  part  of  the  North  Sea.(^) 

I  said  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  line  drawn  in  the  North  Sea  Fisheries 
Convention  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  starting  from  Cape  Gris  Nez,  was  the  natural 
line  for  separating  on  the  map  the  English  Channel  from  the  North  Sea;  and  that 

(')  [The  Times,  December  3,  1907,  p.  4;  December  9,  1907,  p.  8.] 
[v.  G.P.  XXIII,  II,  pp.  50^10.] 
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the  part  of  the  Straits  on  one  side  of  that  line  was  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  part 
on  the  other  side  in  the  English  Channel. 

Count  Metternich  held,  however,  that  in  order  to  bring  France  into  the  arrange- 
ment it  would  be  desirable  to  have  something  said  about  the  English  Channel. 

I  said  I  was  afraid  public  opinion  here  would  be  rather  sensitive  as  to  bringing 
other  Powers  besides  France  and  England  into  the  question  of  the  English  Channel. 

Count  Metternich  adhered  to  his  point  as  to  the  difficulty  of  admitting  that 
France  could  be  regarded  as  a  North  Sea  Power ;  but  repeated  that  Germany  was 
quite  disposed  to  agree  that  she  should  be  a  party  to  whatever  arrangement 
was  made. 

I  told  him  again  that  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for 
defining  the  North  Sea  in  an  arrangement  subsequent  to  the  North  Sea  Convention 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  defined  by  that  Convention.  I  pointed 
out,  further,  that  France  was  already  one  of  the  four  Powers  guaranteeing  Norway. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  conclude  an  arrangement  affecting  Denmark  and 
Holland,  which  were  nearer  to  France  than  Norway  was,  without  her  being  a 
party  to  it. 

[I  have,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 


No.  126. 

Count  de  Salis  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338. 
41033/20160/07/18. 

(No.  543.)  Berlin,  D.  December  13,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  December  16,  1907. 

In  his  telegram  No.  259  of  the  9th  instant, (^)  Sir  A.  Nicolson  reported  to  you 
that  he  gathered  from  the  French  Ambassador  that  the  proposed  new  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  Baltic  had  not  created  a  favourable  impression  on  his  Government. 
Monsieur  Cambon  spoke  to  me  this  morning,  to  the  effect  that  the  explanations 
which  had  so  far  been  given  by  the  Russian  Government  had  been  vague,  not  to 
say  contradictory;  the  only  hold  which  the  British  and  French  Governments  had 
over  Russia  in  the  matter  was  the  Treaty  with  regard  to  the  Aland  Islands.  He 
trusted  that  neither  of  them  would  abandon  this  hold  till  they  were  satisfied  that 
they  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  what  had  been  passing  between  Russia  and  Germany 
on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  DE  SALIS. 

(M  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  tenour  is  indicated  above.] 


No.  127. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


F.O.  871/263.  St.  Petersburgh,  December  15,  1907. 

41024/40932/07/08.  D.  8-30  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  263.)  R.  10  p.m. 

French  Ambassador  has  received  instructions  to  infbrm  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  German  Government  have  mentioned  to  French  Government 
their  readiness  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Denmark  as  to  '  status  quo '  in  North  Sea.  The  above  communication  is  to  be 
made  simply  "a  titre  de  renseignement." 
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P'rencb  Ambassador  will  also  mention  to  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that 
German  Ambassador  at  Paris  has  informed  French  Government  that  discussions 
between  Germany  and  Russia  as  to  Baltic  are  nearly  concluded. (') 

(1)  [v.   G.P.  XXIII,  II,  pp.  511-2.] 


No.  128. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/338.  St.  Petersburgh,  December  16,  1907. 

41220/20160/07/18.  D.  3-8  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  264.)  R.  4  p.m. 

My  immediately  preceding  telegram. (') 

French  Ambassador  tells  me  Minister  for  foreign  Affairs  denies  that  any  direct 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between  Germany  and  Russia  as  to  the  Baltic.  All 
that  has  occurred  he  says  is  that  Russia  is  discussing  matter  with  Sweden  :  and 
that  Russia  has  merely  kept  Germany  informed  of  progress  of  her  discussions  with 
Sweden. 

French  Ambassador  is  convinced  that  direct  negotiations  have  taken  place  and 
are  concluded  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  regard  to  Baltic  and  the  fact  of 
direct  discussions  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  German  Ambassador  at  Paris  and 
at  London. 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  129. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Lister. 

F.O.  371/263. 
41391/40932/07/17. 
fNo.  708.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  16,  1907. 

The  French  Ambassador  called  here  to-day  and  read  to  Sir  Charles  Hardinge 
a  telegram  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Baltic  and  N[orth]  Sea  Agreements  which 
he  had  received  from  M.  Pichon. 

The  message  stated  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  had  called  upon 
M.  Pichon  and  had  informed  him  of  the  proposed  agreement  relating  to  the  North 
Sea  to  be  concluded  between  G[reat]  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark  and 
France,  if  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  considered  that  France  was  one  of  the  riverain 
Powers  of  the  North  Sea. 

M.  Pichon  replied  that  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  certainly  regarded  themselves 
as  a  riverain  Power,  and  that  Germany  had  recognised  France  as  such  in  the  North 
Sea  Fishery  Convention  of  1882. (') 

Prince  Radolin  intimated  that  this  Agreement  would  be  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Baltic  agreement,  now  under  discussion  between  Germany,  Russia  and  Sweden, 
of  which  Russia  had  initiated  the  negotiations. 

M.  Pichon  thereupon  remarked  that,  in  view^of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  concluded 
by  G[rea]t  Britain  and  France  with  regard  to  the  Baltic,  no  arrangement  could  be 
concluded  respecting  the  Baltic  in  which  G[rea]t  Britain  and  France  did  not  take 


(')  [Printed  in  B.F.S.F.,  Vol.  73,  p.  39.] 
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part,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  these  two  Powers  should  be  introduced  into 
the  negotiations. 

Prince  Radolin  promised  to  inform  his  Government  of  what  M.  Pichon  had  said 
to  him. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

No.  130. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/388. 
41844/20160/07/42. 

(No.  615.)    Confidential.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  December  16,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  December  23,  1907. 

M.  Bompard  spoke  to  M.  Iswolsky  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the  discussions 
which  were  passing  on  the  subject  of  the  Baltic,  and  informed  His  Excellency  that 
Prince  Radolin  had  stated  to  M.  Pichon  that  the  negotiations  between  the  German 
and  Russian  Governments  were  almost  terminated.  The  French  Government  were 
of  opinion  that  they  should  have  been  informed  of  the  discussion  so  that  they  might 
judge  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  they  could  take  part  in  an  arrangement  to 
which  Sweden  was  a  party  and  which  affected  the  Aland  Islands.  M.  Iswolsky 
replied  that  there  were  no  negotiations,  strictly  speaking,  between  Germany  and 
Russia  as  to  the  Baltic.  He  read  to  M.  Bompard  a  despatch  which  he  had  addressed 
to  Count  Benckendorff,  and  which  had  been  communicated  verbally  to  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  Paris. (*)  From  this  he  could  see  that  Russia  was  discussing  matters 
with  Sweden,  and  that  Germany  was  following  the  same  course,  each  Power  keeping 
the  other  informed  of  the  progress  of  their  respective  discussions.  In  short,  if  he 
might  so  express  it,  there  was  an  angular  and  not  a  triangular  negotiation  in 
progress  :  but  nothing  direct  between  Germany  and  Russia.  He  had  mentioned  to 
Germany  the  fact  of  his  having  opened  up  discussions  with  Sweden,  and  at  Berlin 
they  had  thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  adopted  the  same  course — that  was 
all :  and  he  could  not  quite  understand  why  France  should  apparently  consider 
herself  overlooked  by  the  Russian  Government  not  having  informed  her  of  what 
was  passing.  He  had  consulted  with  Germany  because  that  Power  was  a  riverain 
owner  in  the  Baltic,  while  France  was  not. 

M.  Bompard  replied  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  had  for  its  basis  the 
mutual  assistance  to  be  afforded  in  the  event  of  German  aggression,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  clear  that  if  France  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Germany,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  attack  the  Baltic  coasts  of  that  Power,  a  disturbance  of  the  status 
quo  would  ensue.  Now  it  was  this  status  quo  which  Russia  wished  to  guarantee  in 
conjunction  with  Germany.  It  seemed,  therefore,  obvious  that  Russia  should  have 
informed  France  of  her  intentions,  which,  if  realized,  might  in  certain  eventualities 
affect  the  alliance. 

M.  Iswolsky  repeated  that  there  were  no  negotiations  with  Germany  as  to  the 
status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  but  merely  separate  and  parallel  discussions  on  the  part  of 
Germany  and  Russia  with  Sweden,  in  which  of  course  the  Aland  Islands  formed 
an  important  factor.  His  Excellency  added  that  the  attitude  of  France  would 
hamper  his  discussion  with  Sweden :  and  he  contrasted  it  with  the  friendly  and 
amicable  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  had  received  the  notification  that  Russia 
w'as  treating  with  Sweden. 

I  told  M.  Bompard  that  in  regard  to  this  point,  Count  Benckendorff  had  been 
informed  in  London,  and  I  had  stated  the  same  to  M.  Iswolsky,  that  per  se  we 
had  no  objection  to  an  arrangement  simply  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  but  that,  while  expressing  a  little  surprise  that  we  had 
not  been  informed  earlier  of  the  discussion,  we  had  said  that  we  could  not  proceed 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  143-4,  No.  119.] 
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to  the  abrogation  of  the  1856  Treaty  befpre  we  had  cognizance  of  the  texts  of  the 
arrangements  which  might  be  concluded. 

M.  Bompard  still  maintains  that  he  knows  as  a  fact  that  Russia  initiated  the 
whole  question  with  Berhn,  and  that  direct  negotiations  for  an  understanding  have 
been  passing  and  an  arrangement  concluded  between  Germany  and  Russia. (^j  The 
statements  of  the  German  Ambassadors  in  London(^)  and  Paris  practically  confirm 
this  view.  He  is  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  M.  Iswolsky  persists  in 
denying  this.  Sweden,  he  says,  was  brought  into  the  combination  later,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  matters  between  her  and  Russia  have  not  yet  been  settled. 

M.  Iswolsky  spoke  briefly  to  me  this  afternoon  on  the  subject :  and  said  that 
he  was  much  gratified  with  the  reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  Communi- 
cation in  London.  I  observed  that  I  understood  that  my  Government  reserved  their 
action  as  to  the  Aland  Islands  until  they  were  in  possession  of  the  texts  of  any 
arrangements  concerning -the  Baltic.  I  presumed  that  when  he  had  settled  matters 
with  Sweden  he  would  address  himself  to  London  and  Paris  :  and  the  Cabinets  would 
decide  in  what  light  they  would  regard  the  arrangements  which  might  be  concluded. 
I  did  not  quite  see  how  the  Aland  Islands  could  be  a  question  of  interest  to  Germany 
who  was  not  a  party  to  the  1856  Treaty.  M.  Iswolsky  said  that  he  knew  there  had 
been  anxiety  lest  Sweden,  in  her  disappointment,  should  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Germany  :  and  to  forestall  this  he  had  opened  up  negotiations  with  Sweden. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  keep  Germany  informed  of  what  was  passing  as,  being 
one  of  the  Baltic  Powers,  she  might,  if  left  outside  have  created  difficulties.  France 
and  England  were  not  Baltic  Powers.  I  remarked  that  though  we  are  not  littoral 
Powers  we  had  great  interest  in  the  Baltic  and  were  Treaty  Powers  in  certain 
questions  concerning  the  Baltic.  Perhaps  when  all  was  settled  both  France  and 
England  might  enter  into  the  arrangements  which  were  being  discussed.  I  threw 
this  out,  I  said,  merely  as  a  personal  view.  But  in  any  case  he  would  doubtless 
give  us  full  information  before  long.  M.  Iswolsky  said  that  Sweden  strongly 
objected  to  any  collective  guarantee ;  and  he  was  unable  to  say  when  his  discussions 
with  Sweden  would  be  concluded,  as  he  was  still  awaiting  a  reply  from  h^r. 

I  said  nothing  to  M.  Iswolsky  as  to  his  negotiations  with  Germany,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  unnecessary  to  labour  that  point  and  it  would  only,  after  the  conversation  of 
my  French  colleague  with  him,  have  distressed  him  and  led  him  to  repeat  afresh  his 
denial  that  any  were  in  progress.  The  question  is  not  yet,  however,  satisfactorily 
cleared  up. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

(2)  [On  this  point  v.  G.P.  XXIII,  II,  pp.  505-7.] 

(')  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Langley  :  "Not  so,  I  think.    W.  L."] 


No.  131. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/263. 
41845/40932/07/18. 

(No.  616.)    Confidential.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  December  16,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  December  23,  1907. 

M.  Bompard  informed  me  yesterday  that  he  had  received  instructions  to 
acquaint  M.  Iswolsky  that  the  German  Government  had  approached  the  French 
Government  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  latter  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea  in  conjunction 
with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  French  Government  desired  to 
give  the  Russian  Government  confidential  information  as  to  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Germany  so  as  to  show  that  they  wished  to  keep  their  ally  fully  informed  on  all 
matters  of  interest. 
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Monsieur  Iswolsky  told  Monsieur  Bompard  that  he  had  heard  rumours  of  some 
such  project  being  contemplated,  and  inquired  why  Belgium  and  Norway  had  been 
omitted  from  the  combination.  Monsieur  Bompard  had  replied  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  had  not  been  considered  necessary  to  include  Belgium  as  her  neutrality  was  already 
guaranteed,  while  Norway  had  recently  concluded  a  Convention  which  assured  her 
integrity.  The  French  Ambassador  had  added  that  this  was  only  his  personal 
opinion^  as  his  Government  had  given  no  explanations  on  the  subject.  Monsieur 
Iswolsky  further  remarked  that  Denmark  had  coasts  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
Baltic  r  and  appeared  to  think  that  as  Russia  had  been  in  1831  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrahty  of  Belgium  she  might  have  an  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea.  He  did  not,  however  press  this 
point,  but  observed  that  he  would  like  to  think  over  the  communication  which 
Monsieur  Bompard  had  been  good  enough  to  make  to  him  before  expressing  any 
opinion  on  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 


No.  182. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  371/338. 

40609/20160/07/42. 
(No.  428.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  17,  1907. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  called  here  on  the  10th  instant  and  read  to  me, 
under  instructions  from  his  Government,  a  despatch  which  he  had  received  from 
M.  Isvolsky  supplementing  the  information  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Baltic 
agreement  contained  in  the  telegram  referred  to  in  my  despatch  No.  419  of  the 
11th  instant. (1) 

M.  Isvolsky  commenced  by  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  negotiations 
between  Russia,  Germany  and  Sweden.  He  recalled  the  fact  that,  when  in  June 
last  the  Russian  Government  communicated  to  the  other  Powers  concerned  the  draft 
treaty  prepared  at  St.  Petersburg  for  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway,  they 
had  raised  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Convention  of  March  30,  1856 
concerning  the  Aland  Islands  which  the  Imperial  Government  considered  to  be 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  existing  international  situation. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  had  then  raised  no  objection  of  principle  to 
the  action  of  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t,  though  they  made  it  clear  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  convention  in  question  must  depend  upon  the  offer  of  adequate 
guarantees  to  Sweden,  who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  consider  her  interests  prejudiced 
by  the  altered  position  conferred  upon  Norway  and  the  prospective  abrogation  of 
the  two  obsolete  treaties  of  1855  and  1856. 

The  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  thereupon,  in  order  not  to  delay  the  signature  of 
the  Norwegian  treaty  by  making  it  dependent  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  Convention 
of  1856,  had  hastened  to  declare  that  they  were  prepared  to  postpone  the  discussion 
of  their  proposal  until  a  later  and  more  favourable  opportunity. 

In  abstaining  thus  for  the  time  from  pressing  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Convention,  the  Imperial  Gov[ernmen]t  had  been  inspired  by  the  desire  not  only 
of  facilitating  the  conclusion  of  the  Norwegian  treaty,  but  also  of  giving  a  proof 
of  their  good  intentions  with  regard  to  Sweden  by  demonstrating  their  unwillingness 
to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  latter  country  by  endeavouring  to  regain  their  full 
sovereign  rights  over  the  Aland  Islands. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  position  of  Sweden  was  a  matter  of  no  less  interest 
to  the  other  Baltic  Great  Power  than  it  was  to  Russia,  the  Imp«^-ial  Gov[ernmen]t 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  14»-4,  No.  119.] 
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had  recognised  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  above  questions  was  possible 
without  an  exchange  of  views  taking  place  with  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t.  This 
exchange  of  views  had  been  carried  into  effect  during  last  summer  and  the  Russian 
Gov[ernmen]t  had  then  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  object  at  which  they  aimed 
could  best  be  attained  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
Sweden  and  Germany,  on  the  lines  of  those  signed  in  the  spring  of  this  year  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. (^)  These  declarations  would  not  have  as  their  aim 
the  closing  or  neutralisation  of  the  Baltic,  but  solely  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
territorial  status  quo,  and  their  effect,  according  to  M.  Isvolsky's  view,  would  be  to 
inspire  Sweden  with  a  feeling  of  security  which  would  enable  her  to  contemplate 
without  anxiety  the  revocation  of  the  restrictive  clauses  relating  to  the  Aland  Islands. 

Negotiations  which,  according  to  M.  Isvolsky's  information,  could  not  in  any 
case  go  beyond  the  object  which  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  themselves  had  in  view, 
were  at  the  present  moment  actually  proceeding  between  Sweden  and  Germany. 

M.  Isvolsky,  in  concluding  his  despatch,  expressed  the  hope  that,  now  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  proposed  agreement  had  been  made  clear,  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  would  recognise  that  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  had  no  desire  to 
lake  any  step  inimical  to  British  interests  and  that,  if  an  arrangement  on  the  basis 
explained  should  be  successfully  concluded  with  Sweden,  no  further  objections  would 
be  raised  to  the  formal  abrogation  of  the  Convention  of  March  30,  1856. 

I  replied  to  Count  Benckendorff  that  M.  Isvolsky  was  justified  in  assuming 
that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  not  give  rise  to  objections  on  our  part. 
We  had  no  desire  whatever  to  disturb  the  "  status  quo"  in  the  Baltic,  and  therefore 
any  arrangement  between  other  Powers  for  its  preservation,  which  did  not  involve 
any  closing  or  neutralisation  of  the  Baltic  and  would  keep  it  open,  could  not  be 
disagreeable  to  us. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  had  not  produced 
a  favourable  impression.  When  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  was  under  discussion  in 
the  summer  I  had  suggested  that,  while  of  course,  the  Treaty  did  not  correspond 
with  the  present  political  situation,  it  would  all  the  same  be  desirable  to  know  what 
the  general  arrangements  about  the  Baltic  were  to  be  before  abrogating  the  Treaty. 
It  was,  therefore,  surprising  that  we  should  have  heard  nothing  more  till  matters 
had  gone  so  far. 

We  were  not  disposed  to  make  any  obje^ctions  to  the  form  of  the  arrangement 
about  the  Baltic,  provided  the  substance  was  satisfactory.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  for  us  to  see  the  text  of  any  proposed  arrangement  before  we  proceeded  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Treaties  w^e  now  had  with  regard  to  the  Baltic.  (^) 

[I  am.  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(2)  [v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  32-4.  Nos.  39-41.] 

(^)  [This  was  telegraphed  very  briefly  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson  as  Tel.  No.  347  of  December  10.] 


No.  133. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  December  24,  1907. 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter  of  the  18th(^)  which  I  am  sending 
on  to  Grey  and  the  King. 

I  am  not  -at  all  of  the  opinion  that  Isvolsky  has  been  deceiving  us  over  the 
Baltic  question.  My  opinion  is  that,  being  in  reality  without  experience  of  "  les 
grandes  affaires"  he  made  the  mistake  of  opening  negotiations  with  Sweden  and 
Germany  without  informing  us  and  France  merely  because  it  had  not  occurred  to 

(»)  [Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 
(^)  [This  letter  has  not  been  traced.] 
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him  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  However  if  anything  is  signed  relating  to  the 
Baltic,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  and  France  hold  the  whiphand  over  Russia  in  the 
question  of  the  Aland  Isl[and]8.  The  French  are  stupid  and  would,  to  satisfy  their 
petty  amour  propre,  like  Isvolsky  to  fall  and  Mouraview  from  Rome  to  take  his  place. 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  this  and  would  regard  any  change  at  the 

Min[istr]y  for  F[oreign]  A[fiairs]  at  St.  P[etersburgh]  a  disaster  for  us  

Wishing  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Y[ou]rs  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(')  [Ihe  remaining  paragraphs  are  concerned  with  affairs  in  Persia,  and  the  Bagdad  Railway 
question.] 


No.  134. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private  &  Secret. 

My  dear  Grey,  Paris,  December  25,  1907. 

At  Clemenceau's  request  I  called  on  him  this  morning.  He  said  that  he  had 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  Geoffray  of  some 
observations  made  to  him  by  Hardinge  in  regard  to  a  conversation  which  he 
(Clemenceau)  had  had  with  Lister.  He  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  that  had 
alarmed  you  in  what  he  had  said  and  which  Hardinge  had  told  Geoffray  could  not 
be  concurred  in  by  His  Majesty's  Government.  He  well  remembered  everything 
that  he  had  said  and  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  think  what  it  could  be.  What 
he  might  choose  to  do  as  regards  France's  Ally  Russia  was  a  matter  for  consideration 
and  decision  by  the  French  Government.  I  interrupted  him  by  saying  that  this 
you  freely  admitted.  What  I  thought  had  alarmed  you  was  his  statement  that  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  between  Russia  and  Germany  and  which  he 
had  taken  steps  at  Petersburg  to  render  abortive  had  brought  France  and  Germany  a 
step  nearer  to  war. 

Clemenceau  said  that  Lister  must  have  misunderstood  him.  What  he  had 
stated  was  that  the  German  Emperor  having  failed  to  make  an  Agreement  with 
England  without  the  participation  of  France  if  he  also  failed  to  make  one  with 
Russia  without  France  could  not  be  expected  to  be  pleased  at  two  such  '  echecs  '  and 
his  irritability  and  his  ' '  esprit  guerrier  ' '  would  consequently  be  accentuated  which 
would  be  a  danger  to  peace ;  but  he  had  never  for  a  moment  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  (Clemenceau)  and  the  French  Government  would  become 
"guerriers."  He  would  never  never  do  anything  even  the  slightest  thing  which 
could  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  a  war  with  Germany  for  he  knew  well  that  the 
very  existence  of  France  would  in  such  case  be  at  stake.  As  a  proof  of  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  any  incident  he  reminded  me  that  when  some  months  ago  General  Bailloud 
had  issued  a  general  order  in  which  he  had  referred  to  the  lost  provinces  and  the 
possibility  of  war  for  their  recovery  he  had  within  48  hours  transferred  the  General 
from  the  Franco-German  frontier  to  Montpellier. 

As  to  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  he  did  not,  he  said,  wish  to  do  anything  to 
impair  it.  On  the  contrary  he  was  and  always  had  been  in  favour  of  its  maintenance 
and  he  had  constantly  advocated  its  advantages  in  the  JPress  long  before  he  was  in 
Office.  What  he  objected  to  was  the  position  in  which  former  French  Ministries  had 
allowed  Russia  to  place  France  viz  at  her  beck  and  call  (a  la  remorque).  What  he 
desires  and  intends  is  that  the  two  Powers  shall  be  on  an  equality  in  the  Alliance. 
In  the  present  case  of  the  Baltic,  Russia  acted  behind  and  without  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  her  ally  and  she  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  such  a  policy  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  France. 

(')  [Oamock  M6S.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 
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With  regard  to  Germany  he  had  made  no  remonstrances  to  her  as  to  her  conduct 
and  he  had  not  done  anything  of  which  she  could  complain. 

Clemenceau  then  said  that  as  we  were  on  the  topic  of  policies  and  objection 
had  been  taken  to  what  had  been  conceived  to  be  his  views,  he  would  make  free  to 
ask  me  to  tell  you  that  he  considers  it  to  be  a  grave  error  for  England  to  rely 
entirely  on  her  ships.  The  day  may  and  probably  will  come  perhaps  soon  or  in  the 
course  of  years  ten  or  even  twenty  years  hence  when  it  will  be  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  England  and  of  Europe  that  She  should  have  a  respectable  military  force 
for  operations  on  the  Continent.  The  present  relations  between  France  England 
Spain  and  Italy  also  he  hoped  are  obstacles  to  war  but  it  may  come  notwithstanding 
their  wishes  and  at  such  time  ability  of  England  to  take  part  in  military  operations 
on  the  Continent  would  be  a  great  factor.  (^) 

[Yours  sincerely, 

FRANCIS  BERTIE.] 

(")  [A  further  private  letter  from  Sir  F.  Bertie  of  December  26  stated  that  the  above  record, 
and  that  included  in  his  letter  of  December  23  (which  has  not  been  identified),  had  been  shown  to 
M.  Clemenceau  and  that  the  latter  considered  that  it  reproduced  correctly  what  he  wished  to 
be  said.  v.  also  supra,  p.  140,  No.  115,  note  (^).  No  official  despatches  can  be  found  referring 
to  Mr.  Lister's  conversation,  but  his  private  lett-er  to  Mr.  Tyrrell  of  December  27  (Grey  MSS., 
Vol.  II)  reinforces  his  previous  account.  A  memorandum  by  Sir  F.  Bertie  of  May  10,  1908, 
summarises  the  matter  again,  and  says  "  what  exactly  was  said  by  the  latter  "  (i.e.,  M.  Clemenceau 
to  Mr.  Lister  on  December  12,  1907)  "is  matter  of  dispute."  (F.O.  371/529,  17749/91/08/42.) 
V.  also  supra,  p.  140,  No.  115,  and  note  (^).] 


No.  135. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  C.  Harding e.C) 

My  dear  Charlie,  Paris,  December  28,  1907. 

Private  and  Secret. 

I  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  received  today. (^) 

I  take  position  as  regards  Baltic  question  to  be  as  follows  : — 

You  (the  Foreign  Office)  believe  that  whatever  negotiations  there  may  have 
been  between  Germany  and  Sweden  and  betwjeen  Russia  and  Sweden  have  only  for 
object  maintenance  of  status  quo :  that  there  has  been  only  an  exchange  of  views 
between  Russia  and  Germany  in  regard  to  those  negotiations,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  signed  or  concluded  either  between  Russia  and  Sweden  or  between  Germany 
and  Sweden  or  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  French  Government  (alias  M.  Clemenceau)  state  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  negotiations  have  been  between  Germany  and  Sweden  and  betw^een  Russia 
and  Sweden :  but  they  have  written  proof  (German)  that  the  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Germany  were  initiated  by  Isvolski  and  resulted  in  an  agreement 
(unsigned)  and  that  it  went  beyond  maintenance  of  status  quo  and  that  it  contained 
secret  clauses. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  the  purport  of  the  secret  clauses.  The  provisions 
beyond  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  may  be  in  them  and  not  in  the  other 
part  of  the  unsigned  agreement. 

As  to  the  German  written  proof  I  do  not  think  that  the  French  Government 
have  any  such  proof  that  they  can  produce  to  the  Russian  Government.  They  have 
got  a  statement  made  by  M.  Schoen  to  M.  Jules  Cambon  and  reported  by  the  latter 
to  the  French  Gov[ernmen'It  to  the  effect  that  Baltic  negotiations  were  initiated  by 
Russian  Gov[ernmen]t.  This  however  would  not  be  German  written  proof.  What 
I  believe  French  Government  have  probably  got  is  a  German  official  document — it 
may  be  only  a  copy  or  a  photograph — showing  that  negotiations  were  initiated  by 

(M  rOrey  MSS.,  Vol.  11.] 

(*)  [This  letter  has  not  been  traced.] 
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M.  Isvolski  and  that  they  went  beyond  maintenance  of  status  quo.  Such  proof  they 
naturally  could  not  produce  to  the  Russian  Government. 

I  am  sending  this  in  cypher  under  cover  to  the  Private  Secretary  so  that  contents 
may  be  forwarded  to  you  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  Sir  E.  Grey. 

Yours  ever, 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 


No.  136. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Bertie,  December  29,  1907. 

I  perfectly  understand  M.  Clemenceau's  attitude  as  regards  Russia  in  the 
Baltic  Question,  and  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  deprecating  anything  which 
the  French  might  think  it  necessary  to  say  to  Russia  as  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  which  is  entirely  their  own  affair. 

I  am  naturally  anxious  to  see  matters  go  smoothly  between  France  and  Russia, 
just  as  France  wishes  to  see  them  go  smoothly  between  England  and  Russia,  towards 
which  by-the-way  the  French  Minister  at  Teheran  has  materially  contributed  lately, 
as  Marling  has  gratefully  acknowledged.  But  I  should  not  think  of  interfering  in 
anything  which  concerned  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance. 

If,  however,  Germany  wishes  to  make  Agreements  about  the  Baltic  which  are 
in  themselves  harmless,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  grievance  with  her  about  it,  or 
affront  her  by  upsetting  the  German  apple  cart  for  the  sake  of  "amour-propre." 
It  may  very  well  be  that  all  Germany  desires  is  to  gratify  her  ' '  amour-propre  ' ' 
by  appearing  before  the  world  as  a  party  to  some  Agreements  of  the  kind  which  are 
in  vogue,  and  so  demonstrating  that  she  is  not  isolated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  something  going  on  with  Germany 
and  Russia  behind  the  scenes  about  the  Baltic,  which  goes  further  than  we  have 
been  told.  I  am,  therefore,  quite  willing  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Aland  Island  Treaty  that  Russia  should  make  a  clean  breast. 

It  occurs  to  me  as  a  possible  solution  that  we  should,  in  abrogating  the  Aland 
Islands  Treaty,  declare  ourselves  cognizant  of  Russia's  Agreement  with  Sweden  (and 
with  Germany  if  she  has  one)  and  in  some  way  associate  ourselves  with  the  objects 
of  them,  if  these  objects  are  such  as  we  too  can  cordially  endorse  as  our  own  also. 

In  declaring  the  Treaty  guaranteeing  Sweden  to  be  abrogated  we  might  also 
take  some  such  course  with  Sweden.  In  this  way  we  should  wind  up  the  affair 
without  upsetting  what  Germany  has  done,  but  Russia  would  have  had  her  lesson 
and  it  would  appear  to  the  world,  that  France  and  England  had  not  been  ignored. 
You  can  explain  this  to  M.  Clemenceau,  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  my  letter  are  only  tentative  and  if  it  turns  out 
that  there  is  anything  afoot  for  closing  the  Baltic,  or  anything  which  we  do  not 
yet  know,  I  should  reconsider  our  attitude. 

Yours  sincerelv. 

E.  GREY. 

(>)  [Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  II  of  1907.] 
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No.  187. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private.  (•) 

My  dear  Nico,  January  7,  1908. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  2nd.(^) 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Isvolsky  is 
cooperating  with  us  in  Persia  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  with  France,  Germany 
is  driving  Russia  into  our  arms.  The  German  Ch[arge]  d'Aff [aires]  at  Tehran 
could  hardly  play  our  game  better  even  if  he  tried.  Grey  was  very  angry  and  wished 
to  make  strong  representations  at  Berlin,  but  I  have  tried  to  dissuade  him  as  I 
think  it  is  more  dignified  on  our  part  to  ignore  his  proceedings.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  his  decision.  Anyhow  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  play  the  game  quite  straightly 
with  Russia  in  Persia  and  we  ought  to  have  her  entirely  with  us  not  only  in  Asia 
but  in  Europe  also.  I  will  bear  in  mind  what  you  say  as  to  the  advisability  of 
showing  ourselves  appreciative  of  Russia  and  if  we  can  only  develop  the  North  Sea 
Agreement  into  one  of  wider  scope  in  which  we  could  bring  her  in  you  may  rest 
assured  that  we  will  do  so.  We  have  always  been  in  favour  of  treating  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  questions  as  a  whole,  and  I  think  that  the  opportunity  for  doing  so 
may  yet  present  itself  when  Germany  makes  another  step  forward  in  the  North  Sea 
question,  especially  if  the  Baltic  agreement  falls  through  as  now  seems  more  than 
likely  C) 

Y[ou]rs  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(M  [Carnock  MSS.  of  1908.] 

(^)  [This  letter  is  in  the  Hardinge  MSS.  It  was  found  too  late  for  inserti.jn  in  order  of  date, 
and  is  printed  infra,  pp.  723-4.  -4pp.  II.] 

(^)  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  deals  with  subjects  not  relevant  to  this  volume.] 


No.  138. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private.  (*) 

My  dear  Grey,  St.  Petersburgh,  January  16,  1908. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  Dec  [ember]  25,  (^)  and  for  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Bertie,  which  Tyrrell  sent  to  me  by  your  wish.(^)  From  what  Bompard 
tells  me,  Iswolsky  is  vexed  and  also  perturbed  by  the  line  which  Germany  is 
following,  both  in  regard  to  wishing  to  introduce  Denmark  into  the  Baltic  arrange- 
ment, and  by  having  suddenly  proposed  a  North  Sea  arrangement.  He  appears  ro 
fear  that  matters  are  becoming  too  much  involved  and  complicated,  and  he  may 
regret  that  he  ever  embarked  on  a  Baltic  cruise  with  so  impetuous  and  erratic  a 
shipmate.  He  has  endeavoured  to  postpone  taking  action  on  the  proposal  as  to 
Denmark  by  informing  the  British  and  French  Gov[ernmen]ts,  and  returning  rather 
a  vague  reply  to  the  German  suggestion,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  plods  along  with 
his  discussions  with  Sweden. 

The  Swedish  Minister  told  me  the  day  before  yesterday  that  his  Gov[ernmen]t 
were  much  opposed  to  any  alteration  being  made  in  the  conditions  attached  to 
Russian  sovereignty  over  the  Aland  Islands,  and  that  Russia,  hitherto,  had  offered 
no  satisfactory  equivalent  for  Sweden  abandoning  her  present  position  towards  the 
question.  He  asked  me  point  blank  whether  my  Gov[ernmen]t  would  maintain 
their  former  attitude  in  respect  to  the  Aland  Islands.  This  was  rather  an 
embarrassing  query,  and  I  merely  said  that  much  would  depend  on  the  form  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  would  be  presented  to  us. 

(>)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  34.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.    It  is  in  Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  33.    It  refers  to  the  question  of  the  .\aland 
Islands,  but  adds  little  to  the  information  on  that  subject.] 
(^)  [This  letter  has  not  been  traced.] 
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I  have  written  two  despatches  as  to  Bompard's  conversation  with  Isvolsky  on 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  questions.  It  will  be  an  error  if  the  French  press  too 
hardly  on  Iswolsky  for  any  fault  of  form  or  make  too  much  fuss  in  regard  to  his 
having  conducted  negotiations  without  informing  them.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
French  are  evidently  convinced  that  some  secret  arrangement  exists  between 
Germany  and  Russia — they  do  not  seem  to  care  much  as  to  what  Russia  may  do 
with  Sweden.  As  we  do  not  know  their  "proofs"  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form 
an  opinion ;  but  personally  I  doubt  if  Iswolsky  has  gone  very  far  with  Germany, 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  now  be  will  not  go  further  than  he  may  have  done.  He 
is  much  annoyed  with  Germany  over  several  matters,  and  thinks  that  she  has  not 
treated  him  well  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  questions.  At  the  same  time  he 
considers  that  France  has  hitched  his  Swedish  negotiations,  and  his  disposition 
towards  Paris,  never  a  very  friendly  one,  has  not  improved.  In  the  midst  of  his 
perplexities  and  disappointments,  Iswolsky  is  disposed  to  turn  more  and  more  to  us. 

• . .  -n 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  NICOLSON. 

('')  [The  last  paragraph  is  entirely  personal.] 


No.  139. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  January  21,  1908. 

I  have  read  your  desp[atche]s  about  the  Baltic  with  great  interest. 

Isvolsky  has  not  much  imagination  in  thinking  that  the  North  Sea  agreement 
was  suggested  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  please  us.  We  do  not  want  it  at  all, 
though  we  cannot  refuse  to  go  into  it,  if  the  Germans  persist.  The  Emperor's  idea 
was  to  conclude  an  agreement  about  the  Baltic  with  Russia  (France's  ally)  and  about 
the  North  Sea  with  England  (France's  friend)  and  then  to  turn  to  the  French  and  point 
out  how  they  had  been  left  by  England  and  Russia,  and  that  their  only  course  to  save 
themselves  from  a  position  of  isolation  would  be  to  make  terms  with  Germany. (^) 
We  frustrated  this  at  once  as  regards  the  North  Sea  for  which  the  French  are  deeply 
grateful,  but  Isvolsky  did  not  tell  either  you  or  Bompard  about  the  Baltic  agreement 
until  after  Metternich  had  informed  us,  and  consequently  the  French  are  angry. 
In  this  Isvolsky  made  a  serious  mistake.  I  doubt  in  fact  whether  he  would  have 
even  told  you  when  he  did,  if  I  had  not  told  both  Poklewsky  and  Benckendorff  that 
we  were  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  going  on  and  that  they  had  much  better  tell 
us  frankly  what  it  was. 

I  hear  very  privately  that  what  has  irritated  Isvolsky  particularly  against  the 
Germans  is  that  Schon  at  the  Windsor  State  banquet  told  Benckendorff  that  he 
had  been  authorised  by  the  Emperor  to  tell  him  that  there  would  be  no  political 
discussions  during  the  Emperor's  visit  to  England.  This  Benckendorff  tel[egraphe]d 
to  St.  P[etersburgh]  and  you  can  imagine  his  and  Isvolsky's  surprise  when  they 
heard  of  how  the  Bagdad  R[ailwa]y  discussion  and  North  Sea  question  had  been 
initiated.  The  fact  that  Schon  told  us  that  discussions  on  the  Bagdad  R[ailwa]y 
had  been  going  on  for  many  months  between  him  and  Isvolsky  must  have  been 
an  additional  cause  of  irritation  to  Isvolsky.  All  this,  however,  has  done  a 
certain  amount  of  good  as  I  explained  yesterday  to  Cambon.  Isvolsky  has  been 
annoyed  with  the  Germans  in  connection  with  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  agreements, 
with  the  Bagdad  R[ailwa]y  and  with  German  schemes  in  Persia.  He  will  not  easily 
get  over  these  annoyances,  and  therefore  he  is  a  Minister  who  should  be  supported 

(')  [Carnock  MSS.  of  1908.] 

(')  [cp.  gupra,  p.  145,  No.  121,  mm.] 
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as  mucli  as  possible  by  England  and  France  since  his  tendency  will  be  to  lean 
more  and  more  on  us  than  on  Germany.  The  external  and  internal  weakness  of 
Russia  is  the  only  cheek  on  this  since  Eussia  cannot  afford  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
Germany.    Cambon  entirely  agreed  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  such 

nonsense  from  Paris  as  that  Isvolsky  must  go  (') 

Y[ou]rs  ever,  • 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(')  [The  concluding  paragraphs  refer  to  the  possibiUty  of  the  appointment  of  another  French 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh.] 


No.  140. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles.{^) 

F.O.  371/527. 
3042/91/08/42. 
(No.  26.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  24,  1908. 

I  told  Count  Metternich  to-day  that  the  Cabinet,  in  considering  the  North  Sea 
proposal,  had  asked  questions  on  various  points.  I  thought  I  had  better  explain 
to  him  what  they  were. 

One  was  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  countries  parties  to  the 
North  Sea  Agreement  retained  complete  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked  in  their  own 
possessions.  For  instance,  the  establishment  of  a  new  Naval  Base  by  any  country 
in  its  own  territory  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  disturbance  of  the  ' '  status  quo. 
I  said  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  certainly  intended  in  the  proposal,  and  Count 
Metternich  assumed  that  it  was  so. 

We  had  also  discussed  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  one  Agreement 
for  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  to  which  all  the  limitrophe  Powers  on 
either  should  be  parties.  But  we  had  decided  that  the  point  to  which  we  attached 
real  importance  was  that,  if  there  were  to  be  two  arrangements,  one  for  the  Baltic 
and  one  for  the  North  Sea,  the  area  of  each  should  be  so  defined  that  there  was  no 
gap  between  them.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  two  separate 
arrangements,  which  covered  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  but  left  the  passages 
connecting  them  unprovided  for. 

Count  Metternich  took  note  of  this  point,  and  said  that  Germany  was  not  in 
favour  of  one  arrangement  for  both  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  She  considered 
that  an  arrangement  including  so  many  Powers  would  be  of  very  little  value. 

I  then  explained  that  we  preferred  an  arrangement  for  respecting  Integrity 
rather  than  one  for  maintaining  it.  And,  in  reply  to  a  statement  by  Count  Metternich 
that  his  Government  had  contemplated  the  word  maintain,  I  explained  that  what 
we  were  prepared  to  do  was  to  promise  to  maintain  our  own  possessions  and  respect 
those  of  others;  but  a  general  engagement  to  maintain  every  one's  possessions  might 
be  construed  as  an  unqualified  obligation  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  each  other. 

I  further  said  that  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  feelings  of  Belgium  might  be 
hurt  if  she  were  excluded,  and  that  her  position  as  a  neutral  could  hardly  be 
construed  as  preventing  her  from  taking  an  engagement  to  respect  Integrity. 

Count  Metternich  reminded  me  that  some  difficulty  might  arise  if  Belgium  were 
to  take  any  obligajtion  without  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  which  guaranteed  her 
neutrality. 

I  also  said  that  we  should  like  to  be  clear  as  to  whether  the  territorial  "status 
quo  "  which  was  contemplated  meant  only  the  coast-line,  or  how  much  of  the 
possessions  of  the  countries  which  were  limitrophe  to  the  North  Sea. 

A  further  legal  point  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  "status  quo"  would  be 
regarded  as  violated  by  a  voluntary  arrangement,  such  as  a  purchase  or  exchange 
of  territory,  or  only  if  it  was  disturbed  by  force. 

(1)  [v.  G.P.  XXIII,  II,  pp.  523-5.] 
[21704]  u 
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Count  Metternich  said  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  all  these  matters 
in  the  text  of  an  Agreement.  I  agreed  to  this,  and  said  I  thought  that  some  of  them 
might  be  dealt  with  by  an  understanding  in  conversation  which  could  be  recorded. 

Count  Metternich  then  gave  me  the  German  text  of  a  Draft  which  the  German 
Government  had  drawn  up,  and  which  he  said  they  intended  to  give  to  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark  also.   I  promised  to  consider  it. 

I  informed  Count  Metternich  also  that  the  Swedish  Minister  had  come  to  see 
me  the  other  day  to  make  inquiries  about  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  being  done  at  the  present  moment,  and  had 
then  referred  to  the  reports  in  the  press  about  the  North  Sea,  and  had  asked  me 
what  was  passing. 

I  had  told  him  that  the  German  Government  had  made  proposals  in  conversa- 
tion, but  there  was  as  yet  nothing  in  writing,  and  the  matter  was  under  discussion. 

The  Swedish  Minister  had  then  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  west  coast  of 
Sweden  was  on  the  North  Sea,  and  that  therefore  Sweden  ought  to  be  a  party  to 
the  arrangement. 

I  had  asked  him  whether  the  views  of  his  Government  on  this  point  had  been 
made  known  to  the  German  Government.  I  had  explained  to  him  that  the  point 
to  which  we  attached  most  importance  was  that  there  should  be  no  gap  between 
the  definition  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  definition  of  the  Baltic ;  but  I  had  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  how  either  should  be  defined,  or  as  to  whether  Sweden  should  be 
considered  to  have  a  coast  on  the  North  Sea  part. 

I  am,  &c. 

  E.  G[REY]. 

[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  table  shows  the  German  draft  given  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
January  24,  and  the  British  counter-draft  prepared  before  the  end  of  January.  Both  are  in 
F.O.  371/527.  2806/91/08/18.  This  counter-draft  was  handed  to  Horr  von  Stumm  on  February  10 
(F.O.  371/528.    4877/91/08/18)  :  — 

Die  Kaiserlich  Deutsche  und  die  Koniglich  The  British,  Danish,   French,  German  and 

Grossbritannische        Regierung     von     dem  Netherlands  Governments,  animated  by  the 

Wunsche  geleitet  die  zwischen  ihren  Staateii  desire,  &c  and  being  convinced  that  their 

bestehenden  Bande  guter  Nachbarschaft  und  policy  with  respect  to  the  regions  bordering 

Freundschaft   zu    starken   und    dadurch    zur  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  entrances  to  the 

Sicherung   des    allgemeinen    Friedens    beizu-  Baltic  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

tragen   und    in   der    Ueberzeugung   iiberein-  territorial  status  quo,  declare  that  they  are 

stimmend,  dass  ihre  Politik  mit  Bezug  auf  die  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  intact  the  national 

Gebiete   der   Nordsee   die   Aufrechterhaltung  rights  of  their  respective  countries  over  their 

des  gegenwartigen  territorialen  status  quo  zum  possessions  in  those  regions. 
Gegenstand  hat,  erklaren,  dass  sie  fest  ent- 
schlossen  sind,  die  Rechte  Seiner  Majestat 
des  Deutschen  Kaisers  und  Seiner  Majestat 
des  Konigs  von  Grossbritannien  und  Irland  an 
ihren  Besitzungen  in  jenen  Gebieten  aufrecht 
zu  erhalten. 

Sollte   der   gegtnwartige  territoriale   status  Should  circumstances   arise   which   in  the 

quo  in  den  Nordseegebiet^en  dureh  irgendwelche  opinion  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Gov[ern- 

Ereignisse  bedroht  werden,  so  werden  die  die  menjts  would  threaten  the  existing  territorial 

gegenwartige     Erklanmg      unterzeichnenden  status  quo  in  the  regions  bordering  upon  the 

beiden  Machte  mit    einander  ins  Benehmen  North  Sea  and  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic,  the 

treten,  um  sich  iiber   Massnahmen  zu   ver-  Signatory  Powers  of  the  present  declaration 

stiindigen,  die  sie  im  Interesse  der  Aufrechter-  will  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to 

haltung  des   status   quo   ftir  niitzlich   halten  ccncert  by  mutual  agreement  such  measures  as 

sollten.  they  may  consider  conducive  to  the  mainten- 

Zur  Urkund  dessen  haben  die  Unterzeich-  ance  of  the  status  quo. 

neten  die  zu  diesem  Zweck  mit  formgerechter  In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned — 
Vollmacht   versehen   sind,    die  gegenwartige 
Erklarung  vollzogen  und  derselben  ihr  Siegel 
heigcdriickt. 

In  communicating  the  draft  on  February  10,  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  that  "  as  the  entrances 
to  the  Baltic  were  in  question  it  would  be  reasonable  that  Sweden  should  join  and  we  should 
like  it  if  she  did."]   


I 
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No.  141. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

F.O.  871/528. 

3555/91/08/42. 
(xNo.  31.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  30,  1908. 

Count  Metternich  brought  me  to-day  the  repUes  of  his  Government  to  the  points 
I  had  raised(')  in  connection  with  the  North  Sea  Agreement. (-) 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  on  the  freedom 
of  action  of  each  country  in  its  own  territories,  the  German  Government  agreed  in 
that  view. 

As  to  the  question  of  having  a  single  arrangement  for  both  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  which  we  had  not  pressed,  he  had  already  told  me  that  his  Government 
were  not  favourable  to  a  single  arrangement.  They  agreed,  however,  that  the  Baltic 
began  where  the  North  Sea  left  off,  and  that  there  should  be  no  gap  between  them, 
and  also  that  the  entrances  from  one  to  the  other  should  be  free.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  arrange  this  by  an  exact  geographical  delimitation. 

I  said  I  realised  the  difficulties  of  geographical  definition.  We  were  agreed  as 
to  what  we  intended,  and  it  might  be  considered  how  that  intention  could  be  best 
expressed. 

As  to  the  third  point  I  had  raised,  the  difference  between  the  words  "main- 
tain" and  "respect,"  Count  Metternich  said  the  translation  of  the  German  words 
would  be  "to  preserve  intact,"  which  were  the  words  in  our  Spanish  Note. 

I  told  him  that  in  the  Spanish  Note,  Spain  and  we  promised  to  preserve  intact 
our  own  possessions  :  but  we  took  no  obligation  with  regard  to  each  other's  possessions, 
except  that  we  agreed  to  respect  the  "  status  quo,"  and,  if  it  was  threatened,  to 
communicate  with  each  other  as  to  what  steps  it  might  be  desirable  to  take.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  German  proposal,  the  wording  was  such  that  it  might  be 
construed  to  the  effect  that  we  were  undertaking  an  obligation,  not  only  to  respect, 
but  also  to  preserve  intact  German  territory,  while  Germany  took  a  similar  obligation 
with  regard  to  our  territory. 

Count  Metternich  said  he  had  been  thinking  about  this  point,  and  trying  to  find 
some  form  of  words  which  would  express  the  meaning  I  desired.  He  would  like  to 
submit  a  form  to  his  Government. 

We  discussed  the  draft  together,  and  I  told  him  that  my  meaning  could  be 
expressed  by  some  such  words  as:  "  H[is]  M[ajesty]  the  German  Emperor  and 
H[is]  M[ajesty]  the  King  of  England  declare  that  each  of  them  is  firmly  resolved 
to  preserve  intact  his  own  rights  with  regard  to  his  possessions  in  that  region."  But 
these  words  had  seemed  to  me  rather  cumbrous,  so  I  had  referred  to  experts  in 
drafting  to  see  whether  they  could  not  suggest  something  better. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  point,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  was 
contemplated.  Count  Metternich  pointed  out  that  the  German  Draft  made  it  clear 
that  the  proposal  applied  to  the  coasts. 

I  said  this  was  the  case,  and  no  doubt  the  Cabinet  would  not  have  raised  the 
point  if  they  had  had  the  Draft  before  them. 

As  to  Belgium,  the  German  Government  thought  that,  if  she  were  invited  to 
become  a  party  to  the  Treaty,  it  might  be  thought  that  her  guarantee  of  neutrahty 
had  in  some  way  been  weakened,  and  that  a  new  guarantee  was  therefore  being 
offered. 

The  last  point  was  as  to  whether  the  ' '  status  quo  ' '  would  be  disturbed  by  a 
voluntary  cession  or  exchange.  Count  Metternich  said  the  German  Government  were 
prepared  to  leave  the  matter  of  voluntary  cession  as  it  now  stood,  or,  if  need  be, 
to  say  definitely  that  the  "  status  quo  "  would  not  be  disturbed  by  a  voluntary  cession. 

(*)  [v.  immediatelv  preceding  document.] 
O  [v.  G.P.  XXIli,  II,  pp.  526-8.] 
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I  told  him  an  illustration  of  the  point  I  had  in  mind  would  be  this  :  supposing 
this  proposed  Agreement  had  been  in  existence  when  we  gave  Heligoland  to  Germany, 
wou\d  Germany  and  England  have  been  bound  by  the  Agreement  to  inform  the  other 
Powers  parties  to  it  beforehand'? 

Finally,  I  told  Count  Metternieh  that  we  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  as  to  what 
we  ^desired.  I  was  having  his  Draft  translated,  and  would  submit  it  to  the  Cabinet 
with  the  best  suggestions  I  could  make  as  to  meeting  the  points  we  had  discussed, 

I  also  said  I  had  not  yet  heard  the  views  of  any  of  the  other  Governments  upon 
the  German  Draft,  and  asked  Count  Metternieh  whether  his  Government  had  heard 
from  them. 

He  replied  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  they  had  not. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  142. 

Sir  C.  Hardivge  to  Sir  A.  iSicolson. 

Private.  (*) 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  Feh[^ruary^  5,  1908. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  29th. (^) 

What  Bompard  told  you  about  the  North  Sea  Agreement  is  correct.  Wc  do  not 
care  for  the  proposal  to  conclude  separate  agreements  with  Germany  and  the  other 
Powers  as  it  would  mean  altogether  15  separate  agreements.  Still  less  do  the  French 
care  for  the  idea  as  they  have  not  concluded  any  separate  agreement  with  Germany 
since  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  and  they  consider  that  to  do  so  now  in  recognising 
the  status  quo  of  the  coast  of  France  and  Germany  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
consecration  of  the  Treaty  by  the  recognition  of  the  status  quo  of  the  Hinterland. 
This  sounds  a  little  far-fetched  but  in  any  case  the  French  Government  have  to  take 
into  account  public  opinion  in  France.  To  meet  these  difficulties  we  have  drawn  up 
a  counter-draft,  which  has  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  in  the  form  of  a 
document  to  be  signed  at  Berlin  by  all  the  R[ep]R[esentatives]  of  the  Powers 
interested  in  the  North  Sea.  In  our  counter-draft  we  have  inserted  as  the  scope  of 
the  agreement,  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic  so  that 
there  may  be  no  intervening  space  between  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  not  covered 
by  the  agreements.  Metternieh  has  agreed  to  this  in  principle  and  since  we  hear 
that  the  Baltic  is  to  be  bounded  by  a  line  from  Kiel  to  Frelleborg  we  shall  in  this  way 
bring  in  the  Belts  and  the  Sound  within  the  scope  of  our  agreement. 

As  regards  the  Aland  Isl[and]s  negotiations  Wrangel  inquired  of  me  two  days 
ago  whether  the  Russians  had  made  any  proposals  to  us  recently.  I  said  "no," 
and  that  the  negociations  had  been  dropped.  He  replied  that  this  is  not  so  and  that 
the  negociations  are  still  being  carried  on.  I  suggested  that  he  might  mean  the 
negociations  for  a  Baltic  agreement,  apart  from  the  Aland  Isl[and]s  question,  but 
he  maintained  that  the  latter  question  is  still  being  negotiated.  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Our  position  is  quite  clear. 
We  cannot  abrogate  the  Treaty  until  Sweden  is  satisfied  with  the  guarantees  given 
by  Russia. 

As  for  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  agreements  they  will  hold  good  for  us  so  long 
as  they  are  not  violated  by  others.  It  in  time  of  war  the  Straits  remain  open  that 
is  all  we  want.  If  Germany  tries  to  close  them  we  shall  regard  ourselves  as 
absolutely  free  to  do  what  we  like  and  even  to  ignore  the  integrity  of  Norway  should 
we  require  a  naval  base  on  the  Norwegian  coast.    For  these  reasons  the  agreements 

(>)  [Carnock  MSS.  of  1908-1 

(^)  [This  letter  cannot  be  trac»^d.] 
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are  hardly  worth  the  paper  they  will  be  written  on  as  we  know  that  Germany  has 

made  preparations  to  invade  Denmark  in  case  of  war  with  us  C) 

Y[ou]rs  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(')  [The  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  letter  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  and 
contain  nothing  of  importance.] 


No.  143. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private.  (1) 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  February  19,  1908. 

We  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  heard  nothing  recently  from  Benckendorff  about 
the  Aland  Isl[and]s  question,  and  I  do  trust  that  Isvolsky  will  see  that,  at  a  moment 
when  we  are  pulling  together  in  Persia  and  Macedonia,  it  would  be  a  false  move 
on  his  part  to  throw  between  us  such  an  apple  of  discord  as  this  question  might 
prove.  There  would  be  a  very  strong  feeling  here  in  parliament  against  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  as  it  would  be  regarded  as  the  abandonment  of  a  small  country 
to  the  mercy  of  a  Great  Power.  The  North  Sea  negotiations  are  progressing  slowly. 
We  have  proposed  a  counter  draft  to  the  German  draft  by  which  the  entrances  to 
the  Baltic  would  be  included  in  the  agreement  and  Sweden  would  be  admitted  as  a 
Signatory  Power.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Germans  will  accept  our  counterdraft, 
but  we  know  privately  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  Dutch  will  accept  the 
German  text.    We  cannot  do  so  either  (^) 

Y[ou]rs  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(I)  [Carnock  MSS.  of  1908.] 

(^)  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  concerned  with  different  political  subjects,  but  adds  nothing 
of  importance.] 


No.  144. 

Statement  by  Sir  Edicard  Grey  in  Ansiver  to  Questions  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Pari  Deb.,  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  184,  pp.  1020-1.) 

February  20,  1908. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  (Armagh,  Mid.)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  he  is  aware  that  alarm  has  been  occasioned  in  Sweden  by  the  report 
of  Russia's  intention  to  demand  release  from  her  treaty  obligations  in  regard  to 
the  fortification  or  permanent  military  or  naval  occupation  of  the  Aland  Islands; 
whether  any  representations  have  been  made  by  Russia  proposing  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  of  1856 ;  and  what  is  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty's  Government  upon 
this  question. 

Mr.  Mitchell-Thomson  (Lanarkshire,  N.W.)  :  At  the  same  time  may  I  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  any  representations  have  been  received 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  from  the  Russian  Government  regarding  the  position 
in  the  Aland  Islands  and  the  continuance  of  the  Aland  Treaty;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Byles  (Salford,  N.) :  May  I  also  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  political  unrest  in  Sweden 
occasioned  by  the  negotiations  said  to  be  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  a  nature  likely  to  affect  the  position  of 
Sweden  in  the  Baltic ;  and  can  he  make  any  reassuring  statement  which  would 
satisfy  the  House  that  Great  Britain  is  making  no  arrangement  which  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  a  friendly  Power. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey  :  I  am  aware  that  anxiety  on  this  subject  has  found  public 
expression  in  Sweden.  The  Treaty  referred  to  is  one  to  which  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  are  parties,  and  I  can  make  no  statement  about  any  negotiations 
concerning  it  except  that  it  is  not  at  the  present  moment  necessary  for  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  come  to  any  decision  about  it.  If,  and  when,  this  is  necessarj',  we 
shall  of  course  consult  with  both  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty,  and  take  into  account 
the  feeling  of  Sweden  and  every  other  circumstance  which  is  relevant,  before  coming 
to  any  decision. 


[ED.  NOTE. — On  February  25,  Sir  R.  Rodd  telegraphed  information  as  to  "  a  new  Russian 
proposal  submitted  to  Swedish  Government."  It  was  described  as  "rehearsing  policy  of 
maintaining  territorial  status  quo  "  and  containing  "  a  reservation  providing  that  obligation  as 
regards  status  quo  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  restricting  in  any  way  the  sovereign  rights  of 
respective  States  over  their  own  territory."  Sir  R.  Rodd  reported  that  the  Swedish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  hesitated  to  accept  this  formula  in  case  it  should  be  used  by  Russia  to 
support  her  view  that  Sweden  had  consented  to  the  removal  of  this  restriction  as  to  the  Aland 
Islands.    (Tel.  No.  15,  D.  7-35  p.m.,  R.  10  p.m.    F.O.  371/528.  6673/91/08/42.)] 


No.  145. 

Communication  from  Count  Wranqel. 

Draft  Agreement  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  as  proposed  hy  the  Russian 

Government. 

Projet  de  Declaration. 

F.O.  371/528. 

6933/91/08/42.  February  25,  1908. 

Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  et  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Suede, 
desirant  consolider  les  liens  de  bon  voisinage  et  d'amitie  qui  unissent  leurs  Etats  et 
contribuer  par  la  a  la  conservation  de  la  paix  generale,  et  reconnaissant  que  leur 
politique  par  rapport  aux  regions  de  la  mer  Baltique  a  pour  objet  le  maintien  du 
statu  quo  territorial  actuel, 

Leurs  Gouvernements  declarent  par  le  present  acte  qu'ils  sont  fermement  resolus 
a  conserver  intacts  les  droits  de  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  et  de 
Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Su&de  sur  Leurs  possessions  continentales  et  insulaires  respec- 
tives  dans  les  dites  regions. 

Dans  les  cas  ou  le  statu  quo  territorial  actuel  dans  les  regions  de  la  mer  Baltique 
serait  menace  par  des  evenements  quelconques,  les  deux  Gouvernements  signataires 
de  la  presente  Declaration  entreront  en  communication  pour  se  concerter  sur  les 
mesures  qu'ils  jugeraient  utiles  de  prendre  dans  I'interet  du  maintien  du  statu  quo. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Plenipotentiaires,  dument  autorises  a  cet  eflfet,  ont  signe  la 
presente  Declaration  et  y  ont  appose  les  cachets  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  a  le 

Draft  Declaration  to  be  signed  simultaneously  with  above  Agreement. 

Au  moment  de  signer  les  declarations  en  date  de  ce  jour,  le  Soussigne,  d'ordre 
du  Gouvernement,  &c.,  croit  devoir  preciser  que  le  Gouvernement  entend  le  terme 
de  statu  quo — dont  le  maintien  fait  I'objet  des  susdites  declarations — exclusivement 
dans  le  sens  de  I'integrite  territoriale  des  possessions  actuelles  continentales  et 
insulaires  des  deux  hautes  parties  contractantes  dans  le  bassin  Baltique  et  que,  par 
consequent,  ce  terme  ne  pent  et  ne  pourra  dans  aucun  cas  etre  compris  comme 
impliquant  une  restriction  quelconque  du  plein  exercise  par  I'une  ou  par  I'autre  des 
deux  hautes  parties  contractantes  de  leurs  droits  souverains  sur  leurs  possessions 
respectives  susmentionnees. 
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Note  verhale. 

On  the  condition  that  the  British  Government  should  not  consider  the  exchange 
of  such  notes  as  a  reason  for  not  opposing  an  eventual  demand  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  Aland-treaty  of  185G,  the  Swedish  Government  has  in  principle  no  objection 
against  the  proposed  exchange  of  notes  simultaneously  with  the  signature  of  the 
declaration  concerning  the  "Status  Quo"  in  the  Baltic. 

MINUTES. 

Count  Wrangel  brought  me  this  morning  the  accompanying  papers,  viz  :  the  text  of  a 
proposed  agreement  with  Russia  relating  to  the  "  status  quo  "  in  the  Baltic,  and  a  declaration  which 
the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  proposed  should  be  made  simultaneously.  The  communication  made 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t(')  is  badly  expressed,  but  amounts,  I  gather,  to  a 
statement  that  the  Swedish  Gov[ernmen]t  would  be  ready  to  sign  the  documents  in  question  if 
they  could  obtain  a  promise  from  us  that  we  would  not  agree  to  the  abrogation  -of  the  Treaty 
of  1856.    Count  Wrangel  inquired  what  our  reply  would  be. 

I  said  that  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  had  for  several  months  allowed  the  matter  to  rest 
and  had  cot  approached  us  at  all  recently.  The  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  is  not 
therefore  before  us,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  pledge  as  to  our  future  action 
until  we  know  the  terms  of  what  has  actually  been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 

Count  Wrangel  remarked  that  it  was  only  on  the  intentions  of  the  W^estern  Powers  as  to 
the  Treaty  of  1856  being  known  that  Sweden  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  agreement  with 
Russia  such  as  is  now  proposed,  and  that  the  question  had  thus  come  to  a  complete  "  impasse." 
Feeling  in  Sweden  is,  he  said,  absolutely  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
Treaty  of  1856  as  shown  by  the  debate  in  the  Swedish  Parliament  on  Saturday  last. 

He  would  like  a  written  replv. 

C.  H. 

Feb[ruary]  25,  1908. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  this  question  l^efore  anything  further  is  done.    [C.  H.] 

This  is  an  attempt  to  get  us  to  guarantee  Sweden  against  the  fortification  of  the  Aland 
Islands.  A  pledge  not  to  abrogate  the  1856  Treaty  would  put  us  in  the  position  of  having  to 
declare  war  on  Russia,  if  she  fortified  the  Aland  Islands,  for  if  Sweden  in  ihe  faith  of  such 
a  pledge  signed  this  agreement,  we  could  not  honourably  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  protest 
if  Russia  denounced  the  1856  Treaty  without  our  consent. 

I  %vill  discuss  the  matter  on  Thursday. 

E.  G. 

One  has  in  this  connection  to  remember  the  history  of  the  '  purely  commercial  harbour  ' 
of  Batoum  and  how  Russia  observed  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  relating  to  it 

F. 

(1)  [cp.  p.  166,  Ed.  note.] 


No.  146. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  S''-  R.  Rodd. 

F.O.  371/528. 
6933/91/08/42. 
(No.  24.) 

Sir,  Foreigii  Office,  February  26,  1908. 

The  Swedish  Minister,  having  communicated  yesterday  the  drafts  submitted 
by  Russia  to  the  Swedish  Government  with  regard  to  the  Baltic,  of  which  copies 
are  herewith  enclosed, (M  asked  whether,  if  the  Swedish  Government  signed  them,  we 
would  give  an  undert.aking  not  to  agree  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Aland  Islands 
Treaty.  I  informed  him  to-day  that,  after  what  he  had  said,  we  should  certainly 
not  regard  the  fact  that  Sweden  had  signed  any  arrangement  such  as  that  jjroposed 
as  an  intimation  that  she  no  longer  attached  importance  to  the  question  of  the 
Aland  Islands. 


(')  [Not  reproduced,    v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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It  was,  however,  not  possible  for  us  to  give  an  unconditional  promise  that  we 
would  under  no  circumstances  agree  to  a  modification,  or  abrogation  of  the  Aland 
Islands  Treaty.  At  present,  we  were  not  being  asked  to  agree  to  its  abrogation  : 
I  hoped  the  question  might  not  be  raised,  and  we  should  very  much  prefer  this  to 
be  the  case.  But,  in  the  event  of  our  being  asked  to  abrogate  the  Treaty,  we  would 
consult  with  Sweden  before  coming  to  any  decision  in  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  some  satisfactory  agreement. 

Count  Wrangel  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  said,  which  he  would  cx)mmunicate 
to  his  Government. 

A  few  days  previously,  he  had  asked  me  whether  it  was  true  that  France  and 
ourselves  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  to  regard  the  Treaty  of  1855  as 
abrogated. 

I  told  him  at  once  this  was  quite  untrue.  There  has,  originally,  been  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  whole  of  that  Treaty  had  been  abrogated  by  the  separation  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  :  but  it  had  eventually  been  arranged  with  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment that  there  should  be  a  formal  declaration  of  abrogation.  Russia  had  not, 
however,  insisted  that  this  declaration  should  be  signed  at  the  time  of  the  Norwegian 
negotiations,  and  nothing  has  passed  on  the  subject  since. 

(Confidential.) 

I  may  add,  for  your  own  information,  only,  that  should  the  Russian  Government 
ask  us  to  abrogate  the  Aland  Islands  Treaty  I  should  reply  that,  before  doing  so,  we 
should  like  Russia  to  make  an  arrangement  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  Sweden. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  147. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

F.O.  371/528. 
7455/91/08/42. 
(No.  64.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  29,  1908. 

I  told  Count  Metternich  to-day  that  we  would  accept  the  second  alternative 
suggested  by  the  German  Government  as  to  the  outstanding  point  in  the  North  Sea 
Agreement. 

We  would  omit  all  mention  of  entrances  in  the  Draft,  but  we  thought  it  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  declaration  stating  that  there  was  no  gap  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  German  Government  to  consider  how 
this  could  best  be  expressed. 

My  reason  for  attaching  importance  to  some  such  declaration  was  that  if  an 
Agreement  was  signed  about  the  North  Sea  and  another  about  the  Baltic,  without 
any  mention  of  the  Straits  between  them,  it  might  appear  as  if  the  Straits  had  been 
purposely  excluded  from  any  Agreement  of  this  kind,  and  were  therefore  in  a  less 
secure  position  than  before. 

It  would  also  be  very  desirable  that  the  two  Agreements  should  be  made 
simultaneously,  otherwise  people  would  ask  what  were  the  limits  of  the  North  Sea, 
whereas  if  the  two  Agreements  were  signed  simultaneously,  we  could  reply  that  it 
had  been  unnecessary  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  the  North  Sea,  inasmuch  as  what 
was  not  covered  by  one  Agreement  was  covered  by  the  other. 

Count  Metternich  said  the  negotiations  about  the  Baltic  might  take  some  time, 
and  asked  whether  this  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  postponement  of  the  signature 
of  the  North  Sea  arrangement. 

I  said  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  would  make  the  signature  of 
the  Agreement  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  simultaneous  signature  of  the  Baltic 
Agreement,  but  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  two  should  come  together  if  a  satis- 
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factory  impression  was  to  be  produced.  Perhaps  the  Baltic  arrangement  would  be 
ready  in  time,  and  if  not  we  could  take  into  consideration  how  the  difficulty  could  be 
overcome. 

Count  Metternich  told  me  that  the  Baltic  arrangement  was  delayed  by  the  Aland 
Islands  difficulty.  Russia  did  not  wish  to  fortify  the  Aland  Islands,  but  only  to  have 
a  police  station  on  them  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  Russia  felt,  however, 
that  the  restriction  imposed  upon  her  years  ago  after  an  unsuccessful  war  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  removed.  Germany  was  doing  her  best  to  promote  an  arrange- 
ment between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

I  said  that,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  had  the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands 
Treaty  been  a  riew  one,  we  should  not  have  attached  such  very  great  importance 
to  it.  But  public  opinion  here  would  not  be  at  all  satisfied  if  we  now  abrogated 
an  old  Treaty  which  was  an  undoubted  protection  to  a  weaker  Power,  unless  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made  with  Sweden. 

I  hoped  it  might  -be  possible  for  Russia  and  Sweden  to  arrange  this  difficulty 
between  themselves. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


[ED.  NOTE.— Sir  F.  Bertie  reported  on  March  3,  in  his  telegram  No.  12  (D.  8-39  p.m., 
B.  10-45  P.M.  F.O.  371/528.  7466/91/08/42.),  that  the  drafts  submitted  by  Russia  to  Sweden 
had  been  communicated  to  the  French  Government,  and  that  the  Swedish  Government  desired 
to  be  consulted  before  France  and  England  agreed  to  abrogate  the  Aaland  Islands  Treaty.] 


No.  148. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/528. 
7853/91/08/42. 

(No.  44.)    Secret.  Stockholm,  D.  March  3,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  March  7,  1908. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  found  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
excellent  spirits  at  his  weekly  reception  this  afternoon.  The  Russian  Minister,  who 
returned  yesterday,  or  the  evening  before,  from  St.  Petersburgh  had  just  left  him, 
and  had  apparently  been  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Monsieur  de  Trolle  had  just 
written  down  on  a  piece  of  note  paper  the  verbal  message  which  Baron  Budberg  had 
brought  from  the  Emperor,  in  English,  and  in  showing  it  to  me  His  Excellency 
explained  that  His  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  English  language.  The 
precise  words  written  down,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them,  were  "Perhaps  in 
a  few  years'  time  we  may  discuss  the  matter  again."  The  matter  in  question  was 
the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  and  the  limitations  which  it  imposes  on  Russia's 
freedom  of  action  in  the  Aland  Islands.  It  seems  therefore  that  Russia  has  now 
definitely  decided  to  drop  all  reference  to  this  issue  in  the  present  Baltic  Negotiations. 

Monsieur  de  Trolle,  who  was  I  gathered,  much  gratified  with  your  reply  to 
Count  Wrangel  recorded  in  your  despatch  No.  24  of  the  26th  ultimo, (M  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  would  now  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  draft 
of  the  Baltic  agreement  which  could  be  ready  for  signature  simultaneously  with  the 
North  Sea  Agreement. 

I  asked  him  if  the  draft  which  had  been  submitted  to  you  by  Count  Wrangel 
would  not  suffice.  He  said  he  thought  the  reservation  explaining  the  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  "status  quo,"  as  in  no  way  limiting  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
respective  signatories  would  be  brought  into  the  text  of  the  instrument  itself. 

Monsieur  de  Trolle  said  that  while  this  decision  of  the  Emperor's  w^as  a  great 
relief  to  him,  he  could  not  of  course  conceal  from  himself  that  the  question  would 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  167-8,  No.  146.] 
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be  raised  again,  as  in  fact  the  message  just  conveyed  to  him  foreshadowed.  But 
at  any  rate  there  would  now  be  ample  time  to  give  the  matter  mature  consideration, 
and  look  for  a  possible  solution.  This  afforded  me  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
sounding  His  Excellency,  as  instructed  in  your  despatch  No.  27  confidential  of  the 
28th  ultimo, (')  as  to  how  far  a  solution  of  the  nature  put  forward  in  my  despatch 
No.  38  confidential  of  the  20th  ultimo(')  would  commend  itself  to  Swedish  opinion. 
I  was  of  course  careful  to  explain  that  the  idea  was  purely  a  personal  suggestion  of 
my  own,  based  on  the  principle  of  seeking  a  solution  which  might  conceivably  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

Monsieur  de  TroUe  said  that  he  had  in  mind  a  compromise  of  this  kind  being 
possible  when  he  received  your  message  to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  agree  to  the  abrogation  or  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  without  first 
consulting  Sweden  in  the  hope  that  some  agreement  might  be  arrived  at.  He  had 
never,  he  said,  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  treaty  uncon- 
ditionally and  indefinitely.  He  realized  that  it  could  not  be  in  our  interest  to  take 
up  an  attitude  antagonistic  to  Russia  solely  on  behalf  of  Sweden.  At  the  same  time 
he  felt  that  we  might  be  willing  to  assist  Sweden  by  some  sort  of  guarantee,  and 
he  thought  ':hat  an  instrument  such  as  I  described,  which  preserved  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  the  title  to  retain  a  voice  in  Baltic  matters  would  be  to  our  own 
advantage.  A  promise  made  to  Sweden  by  Russia  without  the  counter  signature 
of  any  witnesses  would  not  be  held  in  this  country  as  affording  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  future  but  if  it  included  the  moral  right  to  appeal  to  Great  Britain  and  France 
as  witnesses  of  the  undertaking,  in  case  of  the  threatened  violation  of  assurances 
given,  it  would  assume  quite  a  different  aspect.  Some  such  arrangement  seemed  to 
afford  the  most  appropriate  and  logical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  learned  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had,  until 
comparatively  recently,  been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and 
on  learning  of  its  existence  had  greatly  resented  the  restriction  of  his  sovereign  rights 
which  it  entailed.  He  was  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  amour  propre  had  played 
a  more  important  part  in  the  Russian  contention  than  any  actual  desire  to  fortify 
the  Aland  Islands.  At  the  same  time  his  information  went  to  show  that  Russia 
contemplated  an  entire  change  of  policy  as  regards  Finland,  and  he  thought  that  it 
was  probably  true  that  the  military  authorities  wished  to  have  a  certain  force  available 
in  the  islands  for  a  rapid  descent  on  the  Finnish  coast  in  case  of  emergency.  In 
connection  with  this  assumption  he  told  me  in  strict  confidence  that  they  were 
engaged  in  Russia  in  rapidly  constructing  a  new  kind  of  vessel  of  about  a  thousand 
tons  burden,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  big  lighter,  fitted  with  a  very  projecting 
bow  which  would  act  as  a  gangway  for  the  disembarcation  of  troops  on  a  rocky  coast. 

I  asked  Monsieur  de  TroUe  to  what  he  attributed  the  sudden  change  of  policy 
of  Russia  and  the  determination  taken  to  drop  the  question  of  the  Aland  Islands 
for  the  present.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  Emperor's  decision 
had  been  considerably  affected  by  the  almost  unanimous  attitude  of  opposition  adopted 
towards  the  Russian  proposals  in  the  English  press,  which,  he  believed.  His  Majesty 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading.  I  have  also  reason  to  know  that  the  Russian  Legation 
here  has  recently  received  instructions  to  send  full  reports  as  to  the  comments  of 
the  Swedish  press  on  the  subject,  a  procedure  which  is  apparently  quite  contrary 
to  all  precedent. 

Monsieur  de  TroUe  then  asked  me  whether  the  text  of  the  North  Sea  Agreement 
had  as  yet  been  determined  and  whether  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic  would  be  included. 
I  told  him  that  I  understood  that  the  text  was  still  under  consideration,  but  that  I 
believed  that  it  was  decided  that  no  interval  should  be  left  between  the  areas  covered 
by  the  two  instruments  and  I  accordingly  asked  whether  the  Baltic  agreement  would 
now  contain  any  definition  of  the  limits  of  that  sea.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  any  such  definition  was  contemplated,  but  if  one  sea  was  held  to  leave  off 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  tenour  is  suflBciently  indicated  above.] 
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where  the  other  began,  it  seemed  obvious  that  the  area  of  one  or  the  other  should 
be  defined  in  one  or  the  other  agreement.  He  was  most  anxious  that  the  entrances 
to  the  Baltic  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  North  Sea  Agreement,  so  that  they  might 
be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  greater  number  of  powers. 

I  have  informed  you  by  telegraph  of  the  most  important  points  in  this 
despatch.  (') 

I  have,  &c. 

RENNELL  RODD. 

(^)  [A  brief  summary  of  the  information  contained  in  this  despatch  was  sent  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  Sir  R.  Rodd's  telegram  No.  16  of  March  3,  D.  5  55  p.m.,  R.  9  p.m.  F.O  371/528 
7469/91/08/42.] 


No.  149. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  Sir  A.  Nicolso7i. 

Private. 

My  dear  Nico,  Foreign  Office,  March  3,  1908. 

I  am  beginning  my  letter  to  you  today  as  I  cannot  tell  how  much  time  I  may 
have  tomorrow. 

The  Aland  Isl[and]s  question  is  extraordinarily  tiresome  and  Isvolsky  made 
a  mistake  in  raising  it.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  asked  Sweden  to  allow 
small  vessels  to  coal  and  repair  in  the  ports  with  a  view  to  being  able  to  patrol 
the  Baltic  and  Gulf  and  we  would  willingly  have  assented  to  any  agreement  arrived 
at  between  them.  The  "servitude"  of  not  being  able  to  fortify  is  not  a  very 
onerous  nor  unprecedented  condition.  The  same  exists  for  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  dating  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  after  our  "entente"  the 
I'rench  never  asked  for  us  to  abrogate  this  part  of  the  Treaty,  which  we  should 
have  certainly  refused  to  do.  I  think  there  is  even  a  prohibition  against  the 
fortification  of  Sakhalin.  The  Russians  should  also  remember  that  the  Treaty  of 
1856  was  really  the  condition  on  which  the  Islands  were  restored  to  them.  These 
however,  are  historical  rather  than  practical  considerations.  The  practical  side  of 
the  question  is  that  though  we  have  not  pledged  ourselves  to  the  Swedes  not  to 
abrogate  the  Treaty,  we  have  promised  them  that  we  will  do  nothing  without 
consulting  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Gov[ermen]t  ask  us  to 
abrogate  the  Treaty  we  shall  reply  that  they  must  first  give  Sweden  guarantees  which 
she  considers  satisfactory.  We  have  not  told  the  Swedes  this,  as  it  would  encourage 
them  to  be  obstinate,  but  this  is  the  poHcy  upon  which  we  have  decided.  I  have 
told  them  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  despatch  to  Rodd  which  lays  this  down.(^)  I  quite 
see  Isvolsky's  difficulty  in  signing  a  "status  quo"  agreement  for  the  Baltic,  but 
why  in  Heaven's  name  did  he  raise  such  a  thorny  question? 

As  you  know  public  feeling  in  this  country  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the 
protection  of  small  and  weak  countries  against  the  big  and  strong,  and  the 
Gov[ernmen]t  would  be  very  severely  attacked  if  Sweden  were,  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Russia  without 
receiving  satisfactory  guarantees.    It  is  as  well  that  Isvolsky  should  thoroughly 

understand  this  so  as  to  avoid  pressing  us  to  do  the  impossible  (^) 

Yours  ever, 

CHARLES  HARDINGE. 

(1)  [Carnock  MSS.  of  1908.] 

(2)  [cp.  supra,  p.  168,  No.  146.] 

(')  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  about  the  proposal  for  a  meeting  between  King  Edward 
and  the  Czar  at  Reval.    cp.  Gooch  dt  Temperley,  Vol.  V,  pp.  232-46,  passim.] 
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[ED.  NOTE.— The  following  table  was  attached  to  the  Memorandum  given  by  M.  van 
Swinderen  to  Sir  Henry  Howard  on  March  6,  1908,  commutiicating  to  him  the  reply  which  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  had  made  to  the  German  proposal  of  February  5.  cp.  G.P. 
XXIII,  II,  pp.  534-41,  549.  The  text  of  the  Spanish  note  of  May  16,  1907,  is  reproduced  exactly 
from  the  version  given  in  M.  van  Swinderen 's  table.  It  varies  in  many  respects  from  the  original 
note  as  communicated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  by  Seiior  de  Villa  Urrutia  at  the  time.  The  Spanish 
text  of  this  note  is  printed  in  Gooch  &  Temperley ,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  33-4,  No.  41.  The  French  text 
is  identical  {mutatis  mutandis)  with  M.  Pichon's  note  of  the  same  date,  ib.,  p.  33,  No.  41.] 


F.O.  371/528 
8154/91/08/42. 

Spaansch-Fransch-Britische 
Schikkung. 

[May  16,  1907.] 

1. 


2.  Anime  du  desir  de  contri- 
buer  par  tous  les  moyens  pos- 
sibles a  la  conservation  de  la 
paix  et  convaincu  que  le  main- 
tien  du  statu  quo  territorial  et 
des  droits  de  I'Espagne  dans  la 
Mediterranee  et  dans  la  partie 
de  I'Atlantique  qui  baigne  les 
cotes  d'Espagne  et  d'Afrique 
doit  servir  aveo  efficacite  pour 
atteindre  ce  but  etant  en  meme 
temps  utile  aux  deux  Nations 
unies  en  outre  par  les  liens 
d'une  amitie  seculaire  et  par  la 
conformity  des  interets, 

3.  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa 
Majesty  Catholique  desire 
porter  h,  la  connaissance  du 
Gouvernement  de  la  Kypubli- 
que  Francjaise  la  declaration 
dont  la  teneur  suit,  avec  le 
ferme  espoir  qu'elle  contribuera 
non  seulement  d'assurer  la 
bonne  intelligence  qui  regne  si 
heureusement  entre  les  deux 
Gouvernements  mais  aussi  k 
servir  la  cause  de  la  paix. 

4.  La  politique  gen^rale  du 
Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste 
Catholique  dans  les  regions 
susindiqu^es  a  pour  objet  le 
maintien  du  statu  quo  terri- 
torial et  conform^ment  h  cette 
politique  le  dit  Gouvernement 
est  fermement  r^solu  h  main- 
tenir  intacts  les  droits  de  la 
Couronne  Espagnole  sur  ses 
possessions  insulaires  et  mari- 
times  situ^es  dans  les  regions 
en  question. 

5.  Dans  le  cas  ou  des  cir- 
constances  nouvelles  selon 
I'opinion  du  Gouvernement  de 
Sa  Majesty  Catholique  pour- 
raient  modifier  ou  contribuor 
modifier  le  statu  quo  territorial 
actuel,  le  dit  Gouvernement  se 
mettra  en  rapport  avec  le 
Gouvernement  de  la  Rypubli- 
que  Franqaise  afin  de  mettre 


Duitsch  Ontwerp. 

1.  Le  Gouvernement  Impe- 
rial d'Allemagne  et  le  Gou- 
vernement des  Pays-Bas, 

2.  desireux  de  consolider  les 
liens  de  bon  voisinage  et 
d 'amitie  seculaire,  qui  unissent 
leurs  Etats  et  de  contribuer 
par  Ik  a  la  conservation  de  la 
paix  generale  et  reconnaissant 
que  leur  politique  par  rapport 
aux  regions  de  la  Mer  du  Nord 
a  pour  objet  le  maintien  du 
statu  quo  territorial  actuel. 


3. 


4.  declarent  qu'ils  sont 
fermement  r^solus  h.  conserver 
intacts  les  droits  de  Sa  Majeste 
I'Empereur  d'Allemagne  et  de 
Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  des  Pays- 
Bas  sur  leurs  possessions  dans 
les  dites  regions. 


5.  Dans  le  cas  ou  le  statu 
quo  territorial  actuel  dans  les 
regions  de  la  Mer  du  Nord 
scrait  menace  par  des  evene- 
ments  quelconques,  les  deux 
Gouvernements  signataires  de 
la  pr^sente  declaration  entre- 
ront  en  communication  pour 
se  concerter  sur  les  mesures 
qu'ils    jugeraient     utiles  de 


Nederlandsche  Amende- 
menten. 

1.  Les  Gouvernements  d'Alle- 
magne, du  Danemark,  dc. 

2.  desireux  de  consolider  les 
liens  de  bon  voisinage  et 
d'amitiy  seculaire,  qui  unissent 
leurs  Etats  et  de  contribuer 
par  Ik  a  la  conservation  de  la 
paix  generale  et  reconnaissant 
que  leur  politique  par  rapport 
aux  regions  de  la  Mer  du  Nord 
a  pour  objet  le  maintien  du 
statu  quo  territorial  actuel. 


8. 


4.  declarent  qu'ils  sont 
fermement  resolus  k  conserver 
intacts  leurs  territoires  respec- 
tifs  dans  les  dites  regions  et  d 
les  respecter  reciproquement. 


5.  Dans  le  cas  oii  le  statu 
quo  territorial  actuel  dans  les 
regions  de  la  Mer  du  Nord 
serait  menace  par  des  evene- 
ments  independants  d'une 
action  quelconque  de  la  part 
des  Etats  signataires  de  la 
presente  declaration,  ces  Gou- 
vernements entreront  en  com- 
munication pour  se  concerter 
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les  deux  Gouvernements  k 
meme  de  s'entendre,  s'ils  le 
jugent  opportun,  concernant 
les  mesiires  qu'ils  auraient  k 
prendre  en  commun. 

(Sign^) 

LEON   Y  CASTILLO. 


prendre  dans  I'int^ret  du 
maintien  du  statu  quo. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Pl^nipo- 
tentiaires  dument  autoris^s  k 
cet  effet  ont  signe  la  pr^sente 
declaration  et  y  ont  apposd 
les  cachets  de  leurs  armes. 


sur  les  mesures  qu'ils  juger- 
aient  utiles  de  prendre  dans 
I'int^ret  du  maintien  du  statu 
quo. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Pl^nipo- 
tentiaires  dument  autoris^s  k 
cet  effet  ont  sign^  la  pr^sente 
declaration  et  y  ont  appose 
les  cachets  de  leurs  armes. 


MINUTES. 

The  Dutch  M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[f!airs]  has  communicated  to  Sir  H.  Howard  a 
memo[randum]  by  the  Netherland  Gov[ernmen]t  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  North  Sea 
Agreement  which  they  have  communicated  to  the  German  Gov[ernmen]  t.  The  Dutch 
Gov[ernmen]t  presumably  wish  to  let  us  know  how  they  regard  the  question  but  do  not  ask 
for  the  observations  of  H[is]   M[ajesty's]  Gov[emment]. 

While  accepting  the  German  draft  in  general  they  suggest  certain  alterations,  five  in  number. 

1.  That  there  should  be  only  one  agreement.  Sir  E.  Grey  has  already  suggested  this  point 
to  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t  who  have  accepted  it. 

2.  The  Dutch  Gov[ernm€n]t  wish  to  strengthen  the  declaration  by  substituting  for  the  words 
"  .  .  .  .  are  firmly  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  ....  to  their  possessions  in  those 
territories,"  the  words  "  .  .  .  .  declare  that  they  are  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  intact  their 
respective  territories  in  those  regions  and  mutually  to  respect  them." 

The  British  counter-draft  which  says  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  intact  the  national 

rights  of  their  respective  countries  over  their  possessions  in  those  regions  "  does  not  go  as  far 
as  what  the  Dutch  propose  but  as  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  as  expounded  in  Sir  E.  Grey's  desp[atch]  No.  26  of  Jan[uary]  24(*)  to  Berlin  we 
should  presumably  be  quite  ready  to  adopt  these  words  if  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t  agree. (^) 

3.  The  Dutch  Gov[ernmen]t  wish  to  insert  words  in  para[graph]  2  of  the  German  draft  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  that  para  [graph]  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the  territorial 
status  quo  will  be  threatened  by  any  of  the  Signatory  Powers  who  in  the  preceding  para  [graph] 
have  just  undertaken  to  respect  the  status  quo. 

\Ve  shall  probably  learn  in  due  course  how  the  German  Gov[emmen]t  regard  this  proposal. (*) 

4.  Proposes  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  enable  the  Powers  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  event  of  war;  so  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  us  and  Germany  the  other  Powers  will 
be  able  to  keep  out  of  it.(') 

5.  Proposes  a  clause  providing  for  ratification.  (*) 

G.  S.  S. 


The  most  important  point  which  requires  to  be  settled  is  whether  it  is  desirable  for  us  to 
enter  into  direct  "  pourparlers  "  with  the  Dutch  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
or  whether  we  should  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  negotiating  with  Germany,  leaving  the  latter 
to  take  such  notice  as  she  likes  of  the  Dutch  wishes. 

The  second  of  these  alternatives  would  probably  be  the  least  inconvenient  to  us.  But  there 
is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  our  treating  with  the  Dutch  direct,  to  the  extent  of 
encouraging  them  to  believe  that  we  are  anxious,  wherever  we  can,  to  promote  thoir  interests. 
It  may  make  all  the  difference  in  our  relations  with  Holland  if  it  is  we,  rather  than  the  Germans, 
who  have  been  of  help  to  her  in  the  present  matter,  however  small  that  matter  may  appear  in 
our  eyes. 

If  this  view  recommends  itself  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  we  might  begin  by  instructing  Sir  H.  Howard 
to  thank  M.  van  Swinderen  for  his  communication  and  tell  him  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  will  take  his  suggestions  into  their  favourable  consideration. 

The  points  raised  in  the  Dutch  proposals,  and  the  amendments  suggested  seem  to  me 
unobjectionable  and  we  might,  I  think,  go  so  far.  as  to  say  that  we  will  support  them  to  the 

best  of  our  ability. 

^  E.  A.  C. 

M[ar]ch  9. 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  161-2,  No.  140.]  .  , 

(s)  [Marginal  comment  bv  Sir  E.  Grey  :  "  German  Gov[ernmen]t  see  no  objection  to  tins.  J 
(6)  [Marginal  comment  bv  Sir  E.  Grey  :  "  German  Gov[ernmen]t  think  this  undesirable."] 
(?)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  E.  Grey  :  "  German  Gov[ernmen]t  think  this  unnecessary."] 
(«)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  E.  Grey  :  "  German  Gov[ernmen]t  see  no  objection.  ] 
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I  prefer  the  German  wording  of  5. 

The  amendment  seems  to  me  to  weaken  the  force  of  4,  and  to  be  open  to  the  interpretation 
that  the  Agreement  is  aimed  at  some  non-signatory  Power  e.g.  Russia.  The  simultaneous 
signature  of  a  Baltic  Agreement  would  perhaps  remove  the  possibility  of  such  an  interpretation. 

W.  L. 


Sir  H.  Howard  should  be  instructed  to  thank  M.  van  Swindcren  for  his  communication  [and] 
to  say  that  his  suggestions  will  be  carefully  considered  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment].(^) 

The  German  Gov[ernmeu]t  accept  the  modification  of  Art[icle]  4  as  proposed  by  the  Dutch 
Gov[ernmen]t  and  the  inclusion  of  an  article  for  ratification.  The  Cabinet,  to  whom  the  text 
will  now  be  again  submitted,  will  probably  accept  the  same  view. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(9)  [Tel.  No.  18,  D.  March  13,  to  Sir  H.  Howard.] 


No.  150. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

F.O.  371/529. 
13102/91/08/18. 
(No.  114.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  18,  1908. 

I  transmit  herewith  to  your  Excellency  copy  of  the  final  draft  of  the  Declaration 
and  Memorandum  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea,(') 
which  your  Excellency  is  hereby  authorized  to  sign  on  behalf  of  Ilis  Majesty's 
Government 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(>)  [v.    infra,   p.    175,    No.  153.] 


No.  151. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/529.  Berlin,  April  23,  1908. 

13938/91/08/18.  D.  1-37  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  13.)  R.  2-15  p.m. 

The  North  Sea  Declaration  and  Memorandum  were  signed  by  the  Six  Representa- 
tives at  noon  today. (*) 

The  word  "  respectif "  was  inserted  as  requested  by  your  telegram  of  last 
night.  (=) 

Herr  von  Schoen  will  postpone  publication  unless  he  hears  from  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London  that  you  have  no  objection.  He  hopes  however  to  receive 
a  communication  in  this  sense  in  the  course  of  today. (') 

(1)  [The  first  paragraph  is  printed  in  paraphrase  in  A.  dt  P.,  (1908),  CXXIV,  {Cd.  3964), 
p.  1153.] 

(^)  [In  the  final  text  of  the  Declaration  as  communicated  by  the  German  Ambassador  on 
April  15,  the  word  "  respcctifs  "  had  been  omitted  from  the  first  paragraph  after  "  sur  leurs 
tcrritoires. "  This  word  had  been  inserted  originally  at  the  instance  of  Great,  Britain  (v.  supra, 
p.  162,  Ed.  note)  and  a  telegram  was  sent  at  once  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles  (No.  27  of  April  22, 
D.  8-45  P.M.    F.O.  371/529.    13102/91/08/18.).    The  word  was  in  consequence  re-inserted.] 

(^)  [Telegram  No.  28  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles,  D.  April  23,  stated  that  Herr  von  Stumm  had 
been  informed  that  morning  of  the  British  assent.  The  Declaration  was  published  in  Berlin  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  and  in  London  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. ] 
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No.  152. 

Mr.  O'Beirne  to  Sir  Edward  Qr(^y. 

F.O.  371/529.  St.  Petersburgh,  April  23,  1908. 

13960/91/08/42.  D.  8-40  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  10.)    Treaty.  R.  7-46  p.m. 

Baltic  Agreement  signed  today  by  the  four  Powers. (') 

(')  [v.  infra,  p.  184,  No.  156  (c).] 


No.  153. 

Declaration  and  Memorandum  between  the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  concerning  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Status  quo  in  the  Territories  bordering  upon  the  North  Sea.^)  Signed  at 
Berlin,  April  23,  1908. 

[Ratifications  deposited  at  Berlin,  July  2,  1908.] 

Declaration. C^) 

Les  Gouvernements  d'AlIemagne,  de  Danemark,  de  France,  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  des  Pays-Bas,  et  de  la  Suede 

animes  du  desir  de  consolider  les  liens  de  bon  voisinage  et  d'amitie  existant 
entre  leurs  l5tats  respectifs,  et  de  contribuer  par  la  a  la  conservation  de  la  paix 
generale  et  reconnaissant  que  leur  politique  par  rapport  aux  regions  limitrophes 
de  la  Mer  du  Nord  a  pour  objet  le  maintien  du  statu  quo  territorial  actuel, 
declarent    qu'ils    sont    fermement    resolus    a    conserver   intacts    et    a  respecter 
reciproquement  les  droits  souverains  dont  jouissent  actuellement  leurs  pays  sur  leurs 
territoires  respectifs  dans  ces  regions. 

Dans  le  cas  ou,  d'apres  I'opinion  d'un  des  Gouvernements  designes  ci-dessus 
le  statu  quo  territorial  actuel  dans  les  regions  limitrophes  de  la  Mer  du  Nord  serait 
menace  par  des  evenements  quelconques,  les  Puissances  signataires  de  la  presente 
Declaration  entreront  en  communication  pour  se  concerter,  par  la  voie  d'un  accord 
a  conclure  entre  elles,  sur  des  mesures  qu'elles  jugeraient  utile  de  prendre  dans 
I'interet  du  maintien  du  statu  quo  de  leurs  possessions. 

La  presente  Declaration  sera  ratifiee  dans  le  plus  href  delai  possible.  Les 
ratifications  seront  deposees  a  Berlin  le  plus  tot  que  faire  se  pourra  et  au  plus  tard 
le  31  Decembre  1908.  II  sera  dresse  du  depot  de  chaque  ratification  un  proces-verbal 
dont  une  copie  certifiee  sera  remise  par  la  voie  diplomatique  aux  Puissances 
signataires. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Plenipotentiaires  dument  autorises  a  cet  effet  ont  signe  la 
presente  declaration  et  y  ont  appose  leurs  cachets. 

Fait  a  Berlin  le  23  Avril  1908. 

(L.S.)    (sg.)    SCHOEN.  (L.S.)    (sg.)  HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE. 

(L.S.)    (sg.)    JULES  CAMBON.     (L.S.)    (sg.)    FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 
(L.S.)    (sg.)    GEVERS.  (L.S.)    (sg.)  TAUBE. 

Pour  copie  certifiee  conforme, 

Le  Sous-Secretaire  d'Rtat  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
STEMRICH. 

(>)  TPrintod  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  101,  pp.  179-81.] 

(2)  [The  Declaration  and  Memorandum  and  Proces-verbal  were  signed  in  the  French  language 
only.  The  text  has  been  taken  from  the  original  certified  copy  communicated  by  Herr  von 
Stumm  on  May  4,  1908,  R.  May  5.  The  Proces-verbal  was  similarly  communicated  by  Count 
Metternich  on  July  15,  1908,  R.  July  17.  The  texts  of  both  are  in  the  Foreign  Office  Series  of 
Original  Treaties,  (General  No.  10).] 
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Memorandum. 

Au  moment  de  signer  la  Declaration  de  ce  jour  les  soussignes,  d'ordre  de  leurs 
Gouvernements  respectils,  croient  devoir  preciser : 

1°  que  le  principe  du  maintien  du  statu  quo,  consacre  par  la  dite  Declaration 
ne  vise  que  I'integrite  territoriale  de  toutes  les  possessions  actuelles  des  Hautes  Parties 
Contractantes  dans  les  regions  limitrophes  de  la  Mer  du  Nord  et  que,  par  consequent, 
la  Declaration  ne  pourra  d'aucune  maniere  etre  invoquee  lorsqu'il  s'agirait  du  libre 
exercice  de  droits  de  souverainete  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  sur  leurs 
possessions  respectives  susmentionnees ; 

2°  qu'en  regard  de  ladite  Declaration  la  Mer  du  Nord  sera  consideree  comme 
s'etendant  vers  I'Est  jusqu'a  son  alliance  avec  les  eaux  de  la  Mer  Baltique. 

Fait  a  Berlin  le  23  Avril  1908. 

(L.S.)    (sg.)    SCHOEN.  (L.S.)    (sg.)  HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE. 

(L.S.)    (sg.)   JULES  CAMBON.     (L.S.)    (sg.)    FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 
(L.S.)    (sg.)    GEVERS.  (L.S.)    (sg.)  TAUBE. 

Pour  copie  certifiee  conforme, 

Le  Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Afiaires  Etrangeres, 
STEMRICH. 


Proc^s-verbal 

de  la  Seance  tenue  a  Berlin  au  Departement  des  afEaires  etrangeres 

le  2  juillet  1908 

pour  dresser  acte  du  depot  des  ratifications  de  la  Declaration  signee  a  Berlin  le 
23  avril  1908,  concernant  la  Mer  du  Nord. 

Etaient  presents 

Pour  I'Allemagne : 

M.  de  Schoen,  Secretaire  d'Etat, 

Pour  le  Danemark : 

M.    de    Hegermann-Lindencrone,    Envoye    extraordinaire    et  Ministre 
plenipotentiaire, 

Pour  la  France  : 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassadeur  extraordinaire  et  plenipotentiaire. 

Pour  la  Grande-Bretagne : 

M.  le  Comte  de  Salis,  Charge  d'affaires, 

Pour  les  Pays-Bas  : 

M.  le  Baron  de  Gevers,  Envoye  extraordinaire  et  Ministre  plenipotentiaire, 

Pour  la  Suede  : 

M.  le  Comte  Taube,  Envoye  extraordinaire  et  Ministre  plenipotentiaire. 

Les  Soussignes  s'etant  reunis  au  Departement  des  affaires  etrangeres  a  Berlin, 
pour  proceder  au  depot  des  ratifications  de  la  Declaration  signee  a  Berlin  le 
28  avril  1908,  concernant  la  Mer  du  Nord,  les  instruments  de  ces  ratifications  ont 
6te  produits  et  trouves  en  bonne  et  due  forme ;  selon  les  instructions  que  les 
soussignes  ont  revues  de  leurs  Gouvernements  respectifs,  les  dits  instruments  ont 
6te  remis  a  la  garde  du  Gouvernement  AUemand  pour  etre  deposes  conformement 
aux  stipulations  de  la  dite  Declaration  aux  archives  Imperiales. 
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En  foi  de  quoi  a  ete  dresse  le  present  proces- verbal,  dont  une  copie  certifi^e 
sera  adressee  par  les  soins  du  Gouvernement  de  1' Empire  d'Allemagne  a  chacune 
des  autres  Puissances. 

Fait  a  Berlin,  lu  et  approuve  le  2  juillet  1908. 

signer  v.  SCHOEN. 

signe:  J.  HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE. 
signe  :  JULES  CAMBON. 
signe  :  J.  de  SALIS. 
signe:  GEVERS. 
signe:  TAUBE. 

Pour  copie  certifiee  conforme, 

Le  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
V.  SCHOEN. 


[ED.  KOTE. — Reference  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Agreements  occurs 
in  Sir  Sidney  Lee  :  King  Edward  VII,  Vol.  II,  (1927),  pp.  582-3.  For  King  Edward's  visit  to 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Christiania  (April  21-5,  26-7,  28-May  2),  cp.  ib.  pp.  583-4,  where 
the  dates  given  differ  from  those  recorded  in  the  official  despatches.  Sir  R.  Rodd  wrote  two 
despatches  on  April  28,  1908  (Nos.  69  and  70),  describing  the  events  and  results  of  the  visit  to 
Stockholm.  The  first  is  omitted  as  it  gives  merely  an  outline  of  events;  the  second  is  printed 
below  as  it  contains  comments  on  the  effects  of  the  visit.] 

No.  154. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  to  Sir  Edivard  Grey. 

P.O.  371/530. 
15207/14380/08/42 

(No.  70.)  Stockholm,  I).  April  28,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  May  4,  1908. 

I  have  forwarded  in  my  desp[atch]  No.  69(')  a  full  account  of  the  visit  of  Their 
Britannic  Majesties  to  Stockholm,  which  concluded  amidst  universal  expressions  of 
satisfaction  and  cordiality  yesterday  evening.  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  visit  and  the  deep  impression  which  it  has 
made  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view ;  firstly  as  regards  our  own  relations 
with  this  country,  secondly  as  regards  its  effects  on  the  public  mind  in  Sweden. 

In  considering  it  from  the  former  point  of  view,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Scandinavian  Union,  which  so  deeply  stirred 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Swedish  nation,  while  it  was  universally  recognized  that  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  was,  and  remained  one  of  impartial  and  benevolent  neutrality 
to  both  parties  to  the  quarrel,  there  were  not  a  few  in  this  country  that  held  that 
British  sympathies  must  in  the  future  inevitably  gravitate  rather  to  the  Norwegian  side 
and,  in  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  between  the  two  Northern  Kingdoms,  be 
consequently  withdrawn  from  Sweden.  The  semblance  of  a  case  in  point  was  not 
slow  to  arise,  and  when  Norway  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Great  Northern  Powers 
a  Treaty  of  Guarantees  for  her  territorial  integrity,  such  as  Sweden  did  not  desire 
on  her  own  account,  it  was  believed  by  many  with  a  readiness,  not  a  little  surprising 
to  those  who  know  how  erroneous  was  the  supposition,  that  Great  Britain  in  her 
desire  to  keep  Russia  from  the  Atlantic  had  been  a  warm  supporter  if  not  the  original 
instigator  of  the  Norwegian  policy.  The  conviction  that  a  prospect  of  an  early 
reconciliation  and  future  alliance  was  imperilled  by  the  isolated  action  of  Norway 


(*)  [Not  reproduced,    v.  Ed.  note  above.] 
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at  a  moment  when  it  was  obviously  premature  for  Sweden  to  work  in  concert  with 
her,  was  increased  by  the  knowledge,  which  became  public,  that  a  paragraph  in 
the  Treaty  could  justifiably  be  regarded  as  especially  directed  against  Sweden  herself ; 
and  w^hen  Norway  emphatically  declined  to  allow  Sweden  to  be  associated  with  the 
guaranteeing  Powers,  the  bitterness  and  depression  felt  at  the  isolation  in  which  this 
country  was  left  became  extreme.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  a  series  of  unfortunate 
misunderstandings,  or,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend,  owing  rather  to  the 
deliberate  manoeuvres  of  those  who  hoped  hereafter  to  profit  by  this  isolation  and 
the  resentment  aroused  in  Sweden,  the  responsibility  for  her  exclusion  from  associa- 
tion with  the  Guaranteeing  Powers  was  represented  to  che  public  as  due  to  British 
policy,  which  was  beUeved  to  have  had  conclusive  reasons  for  upholding  the  objection 
of  Norway.  While  this  apprehension  was  never  entertained  by  those  in  authority, 
they  were  undoubtedly  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  a  sudden  abandonment  of  our  contention  that  the  signature  of  the  Norwegian 
Treaty  must  be  conditional  on  the  previous  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Guarantees 
of  1855, — a  means  of  postponing  the  unwelcome  conclusion  through  which  they  hoped 
to  gain  time  to  come  to  terms  with  Norway  as  regards  the  modification  of  the 
objectionable  clause  in  the  new  Treaty.  Misled  by  soft  words  from  Russia,  who 
had  her  own  ends  to  gain,  they  were  reluctant  to  perceive  the  part  which  she  was 
in  reality  playing.  I  have  little  doubt  from  many  indications  which  I  at  the  time 
received  that,  at  this  particular  moment,  the  traditional  popularity  of  our  country 
in  Sweden  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  anticipations  of  those  who  had 
prophesied  the  withdrawal  of  our  sympathy  had,  as  far  as  the  uninstructed  public 
were  concerned,  received  a  plausible  appearance  of  confirmation.  It  was  then  that 
those  Swedes  who  regretted  deeply  the  turn  that  events  seemed  to  be  taking  realized 
that  the  isolation  of  Sweden,  divorced  from  the  border  kingdom,  and  exposed  to  the 
traditional  covetous  ambitions  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  was  likely  to  lead  the 
popular  instinct  to  seek  for  reinsurance  in  a  new  quarter  and  that  she  stood  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  great  military 
Empire  with  which  she  has  already  such  great  and  growing  commercial  relations. 
It  was  indeed  rather  in  this  direction  into  which  the  blandishments  of  Russia  were 
in  danger  of  driving  her  than  into  a  genuine  reconciliation  of  interests  with  her 
traditional  enemy.  The  Swede,  who  is  slow  in  political  perception,  began  however 
at  length  to  understand  what  was  the  real  object  of  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
inaugurated  by  Russia,  and  which  had  met  with  encouragement  in  Germany.  He 
perceived  with  profound  discouragement  that  those  who  had  come  forward  with 
sympathy  and  offers  of  support  were  only  prepared  to  give  a  practical  form  to  their 
goodwill  in  exchange  for  a  concession  which  he  inevitably  regarded  as  a  deathblow 
to  the  future  independence  of  his  country.  The  awakening  was  rude.  But  in  the 
moment  of  greatest  despondency  the  people  of  this  country  realized  once  more  that 
their  common  interests  lay  with  their  old  and  traditional  friend  whose  sincerity  the}- 
had  for  a  moment  permitted  themselves  to  doubt.  Anxiously,  I  might  almost  say, 
wistfully  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  directed  towards  Great  Britain  and  every 
slightest  reference  to  the  burning  question  of  the  Aland  Islands  in  the  English  press 
was  eagerly  examined  and  discussed.  As  gradually  public  opinion  in  England 
became  illuminated  and  finally  pronounced  itself  in  no  equivocal  manner,  a  great 
feeling  of  relief  found  expression  in  public  organs  and  when  you,  Sir,  replied  to  a 
question  on  the  subject  in  Parliament  in  the  sense  that  should  at  any  time  the 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  be  raised,  no  reply  would  be  made  without  previous 
communication  with  the  Swedish  Government,  the  whole  political  atmosphere  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  change.  The  German  oracles  have  remained  dumb,  the  only 
public  support  which  Sweden  had  received  in  the  hour  of  her  difficulties  came  from 
ihe  British  Government  and  the  British  press.  Past  misunderstandings  seemed  to 
be  cleared  away  and  much  that  had  appeared  perplexing  was  now  readily  susceptible 
of  explanation.  The  cordial  support  which  vou  gave  the  Swedish  Government  in 
seconding  their  claim  to  be  associated  with  the  other  signatories  of  the  North  Sea 
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Agreement  confirmed  the  restored  conviction  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  His  Majesty's 
Government.  The  fact  that  they  were  admitted  to  participation  in  both  the  important 
international  instruments,  which  have  just  been  signed,  has  gone  very  far  to  restore 
the  national  sense  of  self-confidence  which  recent  events  had  undermined,  and  it  is 
fully  realized  now  that  it  is  largely  owing  to  our  influence  that  Sweden  has  participated 
in  the  one  instrument,  while  the  consequences  of  the  other  were  rendered  anodyne. 

At  the  moment  of  this  reaction  the  Swedish  public  learned  that  His  Britannic 
Majesty  had  propria  motu,  offered  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  King  under  circumstances 
wholly  unprecedented,  inasmuch  as  an  older  sovereign  had  announced  his  intention 
of  paying  a  first  visit  to  the  sovereign  who  had  occupied  the  throne  but  for  a  few 
months.  Once  more  the  national  pride  was  flattered  and  intensely  gratified.  It 
cannot  moreover  be  denied  that  the  accidental  circumstances  which  led  to  the  visit 
of  the  King  being  paid  to  Sweden  before  the  return  visit  to  the  Norwegian  Court 
had  taken  place,  have,  for  reasons  which  it  is  easy  to  appreciate,  had  no  little  effect 
in  increasing  the  public  satisfaction.  It  had  been  made  clear  that  the  Norwegians 
who,  after  their  recent  successes,  can  afford  to  be  and  are  disposed  to  be  generous 
have  felt  no  resentment  on  this  score,  and  if  the  Swedes  are  the  better  pleased  we 
need  only  make  the  reflection  "  appone  lucro." 

I  have  in  the  report  on  the  details  and  ceremonial  of  the  Royal  visit  alluded  to 
the  remarkable  exhibition  of  enthusiasm  which  it  has  evoked  from  an  habitually 
reserved  and  externally  cold  population.  I  believe  that  this  public  testimony  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  honour  which  His  Majesty  has  shown  the  Court  and  Country  of 
Sweden  has  been  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  consciousness  that  a  short  time  ago 
there  had  been  a  tendency  to  doubt  the  constancy  of  an  old  traditional  friend. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  public  have  been  both  anticipated  and  seconded  by 
the  press.  I  do  not  propose  to  trespass  on  your  time  by  submitting  long  extracts  from 
the  newspapers  which,  whatever  the  shade  of  opinion  they  represent,  have  been  of 
one  mind  in  giving  utterance  to  the  national  sentiments  and  in  welcoming  Their 
Majesties  to  Stockholm.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  even  published  leading  articles 
in  English  of  which  I  venture  to  inclose  some  specimens  extracted  from  the  principal 
journals  of  the  capital.  (^)  I  cannot  however  refrain  from  mentioning  that  the  note  of 
cordiality  has  even  extended  to  the  organ  of  the  Socialists,  which  in  a  not  unapprecia- 
tive  biographical  sketch,  maintains  that  it  is  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  sympathy 
that  the  social  democrats  contemplate  the  journeys  of  King  Edward  from  court  to 
court,  doing  his  country  admirable  service  in  \he  cause  of  peace. 

In  the  many  press  notices  which  I  have  read  during  the  last  few  days  on  the 
subject  of  the  Royal  visit,  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  has  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
regarded  in  Sweden  been  better  summed  up  than  [in]  the  following  extract  from  the 
"  Stockholms  Tidning,"  a  popular  paper  with  a  relatively  large  circulation — . 

"  At  the  moment  in  which  King  Edward  lands  on  the  soil  of  Sweden  a  great 
work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  interests  of  peace,  in  which  His  Majesty  and 
the  State  which  he  represents  have  had  a  momentous  share.  The  impression 
which  this  fact  has  produced  contributes  to  swell  the  feeling  of  general  gratifi- 
cation, with  which  the  Swedish  nation  welcomes  their  exalted  guest,  and  gives 
their  greetings  significance,  which  raises  them  above  the  level  of  conventional 
politeness." 

The  similarity  of  instincts  and  aims  between  the  two  nations,  the  greater  and 
the  less,  has  been  a  constant  theme  in  these  articles,  and  it  is  pointed  out  with  no 
little  pride  that  their  constitutional  liberties  and  parliamentary  institutions  are  of 
equal  and  unique  antiquity. 

From  a  political  aspect,  in  so  far  as  the  good  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
this  numerically  small  but  remarkably  organized  and  highly  spirited  nation,  which 
must  always  be  a  factor  in  the  Baltic,  are  deemed  to  be  of  importance,  the  visit  has 
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been  an  unqualified  success.  It  has  set  the  seal  on  a  revival  of  sympathies  which 
the  Swedish  nation  saw  with  welcome  appreciation  reverting  to  the  traditional  channel. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  visit  may  be  regarded  as  having 
done  good  service  to  this  country.  King  Gustaf  has  barely  occupied  the  Throne  of 
Sweden  for  five  months.  His  Majesty  succeeded  at  a  moment  when  the  star  of  the 
House  of  Bernadotte  had  passed  under  a  certain  cloud  of  misappreciation  and  had 
been  made  responsible  for  a  period  of  national  ill-success  and  disappointment.  As 
heir  apparent  he  did  not  escape  a  good  deal  of  public  criticism,  nor  did  he  ever  do 
anything  to  win  popularity.  It  was  therefore  not  without  some  misgivings  that  those 
who  appreciated  his  real  qualities  looked  forward  to  the  beginning  of  a  reign,  in  a 
country  where  democratic  ideas  are  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  the  old  support  of 
the  aristocracy  has  not  been  of  late  whole-heartedly  accorded  to  the  Crown.  In  spite 
however  of  such  anticipations  His  Majesty  has  from  the  first,  by  his  simplicity  of 
manner  and  address,  by  his  earnest  devotion  to  his  duties  and  his  readiness  to 
perceive  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  times,  acquired  a  measure  of  public  esteem 
and  even  popularity  with  all  classes,  which  has  surprised  his  most  ardent  well-wishers. 
The  unexpected  and  gratifying  compliment  of  a  visit,  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  spontaneously  offered  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  nation 
to  which  at  the  present  moment  the  Swedish  people  feel  so  strongly  drawn,  has  still 
further  strengthened  the  position  of  King  Gustaf  in  the  regard  and  affection  of  his 
subjects.  Not  a  little  of  the  pride  and  gratification  which  this  visit  has  caused  goes 
out  towards  the  i)erson  of  the  Monarch  to  whom  it  has  been  paid.  It  has  confirmed  in 
him  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  encouragement  and  undoubtedly  brought  him  into 
closer  sympathy  with  his  people.  His  Majesty's  advisers  dwell  with  much  gratification 
on  the  great  service  in  this  respect  which  King  Edward  has  rendered  to  the 
Sovereign. 

And  as  with  the  King,  so  with  the  people.  The  fact  that  their  Sovereign  has 
been  singled  out  for  exceptional  treatment  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  nation,  whose 
goodwill  they  most  appreciate,  has  done  much  to  restore  their  self-esteem  and  help 
them  at  a  critical  time  in  national  development. 

I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  everyone  in  this  capital  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  visit,  from  King  Gustaf  downwards,  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  gracious  and  kindly  appreciation  shown  by  Their  Majesties  of 
the  efforts  made  here  to  do  them  honour,  and  that  the  King,  who  was  able,  at  no 
little  personal  sacrifice  during  an  inevitably  short  stay  in  Stockholm,  to  come  into 
contact  with  most  of  the  prominent  men  in  public  life,  has  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion of  gratification  and  encouragement  on  all  who  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  His  Majesty. 

I  have,  &c. 

RENNELL  RODD. 


No.  155. 

Minutes  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  Mr.  W.  Langley  and 

Sir  C.  Harding e.{^) 

F.O.  371/529. 

15693/91/08/42.  May  7(?),  1908. 

1.  The  points  brought  out  in  this  memorandum  are  of  considerable  interest, 
and  tend  to  give  rise  to  some  further  questions. 

2.  In  the  first  place  it  seems  clear  that  none  of  the  Powers  concerned  were  in 
1854  conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  treaty  stipulations  expressly  providing  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Sound  to  navigation. 

(')  [These  minutes  were  attached  to  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Villiers,  dated  May  6, 
1908,  upon  "  The  Passages  into  the  Baltic  Sea."  It  is  not  reproduced  as  its  conclusions  are 
summarised  adequately  in  these  minutes.] 
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3.  Secondly  :  whilst  there  were  evidently  divergences  of  views  as  to  whether, 
quite  apart  from  such  absence  of  express  treaty  stipulations,  the  Sound  was  free  to 
general  navigation,  the  clear  inference  from  the  discussion  between  the  British  and 
Danish  governments  is  that  other  passages  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic  (thf 
Great  Belt)  were  assumed  to  be  free  in  any  case. 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  gov[ernmen]t  attributed  to  Denmark 
the  right  to  close  the  Sound,  and  that  this  right  was  by  Denmark  not  disputed  in 
theory,  but  apparently  only  declared  to  be  dangerous  of  application  in  view  of  the 
political  situation  at  the  time,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  exact  limits  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  exercised  or  claimed  by  Denmark  over  the  narrow  waters. 

5.  The  Sound  is  less  than  3  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  the  Little 
Belt  narrows  down  to  one  mile  only.  It  may  be  presumed  that  over  the  Little  Belt, 
which  is  bordered  by  Danish  territory  on  either  side,  Danish  jurisdiction  of  some 
sort  cannot  be  questioned,  although  such  jurisdiction  may  be  subject  to  limitation 
in  the  shape  of  a  general  right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  for  ships  of  all  Powers 
to  navigate  the  channel  freely.  Such,  I  believe,  was  the  position  of  the  Bosphorus, 
before  the  right  to  close  it  to  the  passage  of  foreign  men-of-war  was  conferred  upon 
Turkey  by  special  treaty. 

6.  The  case  of  the  Sound  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  opposite  shores 
belong  to  two  different  countries,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  One  would  suppose  that 
where  the  width  of  this  strait  is  less  than  6  miles,  there  must  be  some  agreement  or 
working  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  as  to  the  limits  within  which  either 
of  them  exercises  jurisdiction.  The  Library  have  however  been  unable  to  find  any 
record  of  the  existence  of  such  an  arrangement. 

7.  On  the  assumption  that  the  character  of  public  highways  does  not  belong 
to  the  several  straits  in  virtue  of  any  express  treaty  stipulations,  probably  the  best 
ground  on  which  that  character  can  yet  be  vindicated  in  times  of  war,  is  that  on 
which  the  Danish  gov[ernmen]t  based  their  refusal  in  1854  to  close  the  Sound  to  the 
Russian  fleet,  namely  that  any  such  action  would  practically  constitute,  on  Denmark's 
part,  an  "  unneutral  service"  to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents.  In  other  words, 
the  straits  are  likely  to  be  kept  open,  so  far  as  Denmark  or  Sweden  are  concerned, 
so  long  as  there  are  Powers  strong  enough  actively  to  resent,  and  to  punish,  such 
a  breach  of  neutrality, — which,  I  take  it,  is  the  practical  view  of  the  question  which 
must,  independently  of  all  theoretical  consider^ations,  recommend  itself  to  any  British 
government,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  challenged  except  by  a  possible  combination 
between  Germany  and  Eussia  against  England — a  remote  contingency  for  the 
moment. 

8.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  desirable  to  enquire  of  the  Admiralty  whether  they 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  exercised  or  claimed  by  Denmark 
and  Sweden  over  those  portions  of  the  narrow  waters  which  are  within  the  3  mile 
zone.  We  might  also  ask  our  Ministers  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  to  report 
what  they  can  ascertain  on  this  point  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  are  enquiring  into  the  matter. 

9.  At  the  same  time  I  still  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  obtain  from 
M.  Isvolsky  a  statement  shewing  to  what  special  treaty  stipulations  he  referred  in 
his  conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson  as  guaranteeing  the  free  navigation  of  the 
straits. 

E.  A.  C. 

May  7. 

The  search  made  by  the  Library  has  furnished  us  with  some  interesting 
information  but  not  with  an  explanation  of  M.  Isvolsky's  reference  to  International 
Acts.  As  Sir  A.  Nicolson  told  him  he  should  mention  his  remarks  to  the 
S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  an  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  reference  ought  not  to 
surprise  M.  Isvolsky,  but  the  Ambassador  advises  against  that  course  and  suggests 
that  the  matter  is  not  urgent.    If  there  is  any  chance  of  making  him  more  reticent 
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in  future  it  would  be  a  pity  to  run  the  risk  without  cause.  We  could  in  the  meantime 
communicate  with  the  Admiralty  about  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Sound,  and 
if  it  is  thought  advisable  with  Stockliolm  and  Copenhagen  but  the  subject  will  require 
rather  delicate  handling. 

W.  L. 

As  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  see  M.  Isvolsky  before  long  I  think  I  could  probably 
ascertain  in  conversation  what  he  meant,  without  instructing  Mr.  O'Beirne  to  make 
inquiries. 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  over  their  territorial  waters 
in  the  Sound  I  think  it  would  be  mucji  better  not  to  raise  the  question  at  present. 
The  Swedes  have  buoyed  the  Flint  Channel  and  no  doubt  they  will  have  to  deepen 
it  before  long  both  in  their  own  commercial  interests  and  those  of  Russia,  but  it 
is  inadvisable  for  us  to  show  interest  in  the  Sound  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  provoke 
the  opposition  of  Germany. 

C.  H. 

I  told  Count  Wrangel  unofficially  about  a  week  ago  that  I  heard  indirectly  that 
a  strong  wish  had  been  expressed  to  him  from  a  certain  quarter  here  that  Sweden 
should  deepen  the  Sound.  I  said  that  I  had  no  wish  whatever  to  discourage  such  a 
step  if  Sweden  desired  it — quite  the  contrary — but  that  it  was  not  a  matter  which 
we  desired  to  raise  or  to  urge  upon  Sweden.  Our  intervention  would  produce  the 
impression  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  political  status  quo.  I  there- 
fore told  Count  Wrangel  that  any  mention  of  the  subject  to  him  here  was  entirely 
unauthorized. 

Count  Wrangel  admitted  that  he  had  been  asked  casually  what  Sweden's 
intentions  were.  To  deepen  the  Sound  would  be  an  advantage  to  Sweden,  but  she 
was  not  doing  anything  at  the  moment  and  if  done  it  woud  be  a  commercial  affair. 

On  the  general  question  Sir  C.  Hardinge  should  act  as  he  proposes.  It  is 
awkward  that  we  have  once  asked  for  the  Straits  to  be  closed  :  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  were  refused ;  we  must  in  future  as  Mr.  Crowe  says,  stand  upon  the  ground  on 
which  that  refusal  was  based. 

E.  G. 


No.  156. 

Coinmunication  from  the  Swedish  Minister,  June  1,  1908. 

(a.) 

[Kussian]  Aide-Memoire. 

F.O.  371/529. 

19165/91/08/42.  St.  Petersburg,  March  15/28,  1908. 

Les  pourparlers  preliminaires  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  ces  derniers  temps  entre  les 
Puissances  riveraines  de  la  mer  Baltique  ayant  constate  1' existence  d'une  parfaite 
identite  de  vues  des  4  Gouvernements  de  Russie,  d'Allemagne,  de  Suede  et  du 
Danemark, — en  ce  qui  concerne  I'opportunite  de  reconnaitre  ouvertement  que  le  seul 
but  de  leur  politique  dans  les  parages  de  la  mer  Baltique  est  la  conservation  de  la 
paix  generale  et.  par  consequent,  le  maintien  du  statu  quo  territorial  actuel, — le 
Ministere  Imperial  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  a  I'honneur  de  rec/ommander  a  la  bien- 
veillante  attention  des  susdits  Gouvernements  le  projet  d'arrangement  ci-joint 
consacrant  ce  principe  du  statu  quo  par  rapport  aux  regions  de  la  mer  Baltique. 

En  outre,  plusieurs  observations  ayant  ete  formulees,  de  part  et  d'autre,  au 
cours  des  pourparlers  susmentionnes,  tant  sur  la  forme  que  sur  le  fond  de  I'arrange- 
ment  projete,  le  Ministere  Imperial  croit  devoir  expliquer  ce  qui  suit  : 

1.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  forme  de  I'arrangement,  la  question  a  ete  soulevee  si 
Ton  ne  devait  pas  s'en  tenir  a  I'exemple  des  accords  dits  espagnols.  du 
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mois  de  mai  1907,  c'est-a-dire  echanger  des  declarations  siparies  recon- 
naissanl  le  pn'ncipe  du  statu  quo.  Cependant,  \e  Cabinet  de  Stockholm 
ayant  exprime  le  desir  que  la  question  de  la  Baltique  fut  reglee  par  un 
acte  general  a  signer  par  toutes  les  Puissances  riveraines  de  cette  mer 
et,  d'autre  part,  la  question  parallelo  du  statu  quo  des  regions  limitrophes 
de  la  mer  du  Nord  devant  egalement  trouver  sa  snlntion  dans  une  forme 
analogue,  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  ne  voit  plus  aucune  nccessite 
d'insister  davantage  sur  la  forme  de  declarations  separees  dont  il  etait 
question  aui)aravant. 
2.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  fond,  on  a'etait  demande  si  des  modifications  que  les 
Etats  signataires  pourraient  etre  amenes  a  apporter  aux  dispositions  de 
leurs  etablissements  militaires  ou  maritimes  dans  les  regions  visees  par 
I'arrangement  ne  seraient  pas  considerees  comme  contraires  au  principe 
du  maintien  du  statu  quo.  Pour  ecarter  tout  doute  de  ce  genre — et  vu 
le  fait  que  les  Gouvernements  interesses  sont,  parait-il,  unanimes  a 
reconnaitre  que  I'arrangement  a  signer  ne  vise  que  la  question  du  statu 
quo  territorial  et  que,  par  consequent,  il  ne  saurait  etre  invoque  dans  le 
cas  on  il  s'agirait  de  la  question  de  I'exercice  des  droits  de  souverainete 
des  parties  contractantes,- — le  Gouvernement  Imperial  propose  de  signei 
a  quatre,  simultanement  avec  la  signature  de  I'acte  principal,  un 
memorandum  special,  d'apres  le  projet  ei-annexe,  se  bornant  a  exprinier 
exactement  ce  point  de  vue  des  quatre  Cabinets. 

St.  Petershourg,  le  15/28  mars  .1908. 

(b.) 

[Swedis/i]  Aide-Memoire. 

Stockhohri,  April  8,  1908. 
Le  Gouvernement  du  Roi  ayant  pris  connaissance  avec  un  vif  interet  des  projeti 
de  declaration  et  de  memorandum  qui  suivis  d'un  aide-memoire  lui  ont  ete  transmis 
par  I'intermediaire  de  la  Legation  du  Eoi  a  St.  Petersbourg  se  permet  a  I'egard  de 
ces  documents  de  faire  les  appreciations  suivantes  : 

1.  Le  Gouvernement  du  Roi  est  tout  dispose  a  signer  le  projet  de  declaration 

qui  d'apres  sa  maniere  de  voir  ne  pent  que  contribuer  a  confirmer  la 
paix  dans  les  eaux  baltiques.  En  outre  le  Gouvernement  du  Roi  tient  tout 
specialement  a  exprimer  sa  vive  reconnaissance  de  I'accueil  favorable  que 
le  Gouvernement  Imperial  a  bien  voulu  donner  a  sa  proposition  concernant 
la  forme  de  I'arrangement  en  question.  Le  fait  qu'un  seul  acte  est  signe 
par  toutes  les  quatre  Puissances  met  cet  acte  en  pleine  harmonie  avec 
celui  qui  simultanement  va  etre  signe  par  les  Puissances  de  la  Mer  du 
Nord  et  donne  ainsi  une  expression  encore  plus  significative  du  desir 
commun  des  Puissances  du  Nord  de  I'Europe  de  garder  la  paix  et  le 
statu  quo  territorial  actuel ; 

2.  Le  Gouvernement  du  Roi  partage  entierement  la  maniere  de  voir  du  Gouverne- 

ment Imperial  exprimee  dans  le  memorandum  ci-dessus  mentionne. 

D'apres  I'avis  du  Gouvernement  du  Roi  le  memorandum  projete  tout  en  ne 
portant  pas  prejudice  aux  traites  existants  constate  que  la  declaration  ne  pent  pas 
etre  invoquee.  quand  il  s'agit  de  la  question  de  I'exercice  des  droits  de  souverainete 
des  parties  contractantes.  Le  Gouvernement  du  Roi  se  rallie  aussi  sur  ce  point  a 
I'opinion  emise  par  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  et  se  declare  pret  a  signer  le 
memorandum  propose. 

Stockholm,  le  8  avril  1908. 
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(c.) 
Declaration. 

Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Suede,  Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Roi  de  Prusse, 
Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Danemark  et  Sa  Majeste  I'Einpereur  de  toutes  les  Russies, 
desirant  consolider  les  liens  de  bon  voisinage  et  d'amitie  qui  unissent  leurs  Etats 
et  contribuer  par  la  a  la  conservation  de  la'paix  generale  et  reconnaissant  que  leur 
politique  par  rapport  aux  regions  de  la  iner  Baltique  a  pour  objet  le  maintien  du 
statu  quo  territorial  actuel, 

Leurs  Gouvernements  declarent  par  le  present  acte  qu'ils  sont  fermement 
resolus  a  conserver  intacts  les  droits  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Suede,  de  Sa  Majeste 
I'Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Roi  de  Prusse,  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Danemark  et  de 
Sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  sur  Leurs  possessions  continentales  et 
insulaires  respectives  dans  les  dites  regions, 

Dans  le  cas  oii  le  statu  quo  territorial  actuel  dans  les  regions  de  la  raer 
Baltique  serait  menace  par  des  evenements  quelconques,  les  quatre  Gouvernements 
signataires  de  la  presente  Declara^on  entreront  en  communication  pour  se  concerter 
sur  les  mesures  qu'ils  jugeraient  utile  de  prendre  dans  I'interet  du  maintien  du 
statu  quo. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Plenipotentiaires,  dument  autorises  a  cet  effet,  ont  signe 
la  presente  Declaration  et  y  ont  appose  les  cachets  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  en  quatre  exemplaires  a  S[ain]t-Petersbourg,  le  10/23  avril  1908. 

(L.S.)       (sisne)       EDV.  BRaNDSTROM. 
(L.S.)       fsigne)       F.  POURTALES. 
(L.S.)       (signe)       P.  LoVENoRN. 
(L.S.)       (signe)  ISWOLSKY. 

Pour  copie  conforme. 

Stockholm  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  le  20  mai  1908. 

Le  Secretaire  General  p.i. 
BLOMSTEDT. 

(d.) 

MSmorandum. 

Au  moment  de  signer  la  declaration  en  date  de  ce  jour,  les  Soussignes,  d'ordre 
de  leurs  Gouvernements  respectifs,  croient  devoir  preciser 

que  le  principe  du  maintien  du  statu  quo,  consacre  par  la  susdite  declaration,  ne 
vise  que  I'integrite  territoriale  de  toutes  les  possessions  actuelles,  continentales  et 
insulaires,  des  Hautes  Parties  contraetantes  dans  les  regions  de  la  Mer  Baltique 
et  que,  par  consequent,  le  dit  arrangement  ne  pourra  d'aucune  maniere  etre  invoque 
lorsqu'il  s'agira  du  libre  exercice  des  droits  de  souverainete  des  Hautes  Parties 
contraetantes  sur  leurs  possessions  respectives  susmentionnees. 

Fait  en  quatre  exemplaires  a  Saint-Petersbourg,  le  10/23  avril  1908. 

(L.S.)       (signe)       EDV.  BRANDSTRoM. 
(L.S.)       (signe)       F.  POURTALES. 
(L.S.)       (signe)       P.  LoVENoRN. 
(L.S.)       (signe)  ISWOLSKY. 

Pour  copie  conforme. 

Stockholm  au  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  le  20  mai  1908. 

Le  Secretaire  General  p.i. 
BLOMSTEDT. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 
THE  SECOND  HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

I.— PRELIMINARIES.(i) 
No.  157. 

Foreign  Office  Memuranduyn  of  September  23,  1905. 

Confidential.  8618. 

The  annual  Conference  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary   Union  was  held  in  1904  at  St.  Louis  Mr.  Hay, 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair.    By  the  unanimous  vote  of  Delegates,  active  or  retired  octobera': 
Members  of  the  .American  Congress  and  of  every  Parliament  in  Europe,  with  two  exceptions, 
the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  Whereas,  enlightened  public  opinion  and  modern  civilization  alike  demand  that 
differences  between  nations  should  be  adjudicated  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  disputes 
between  individuals  are  adjudicated,  namely,  by  the  arbitrament  of  Courts  in  accordance 
with  recognized  principles  of  law,  this  Conference  requests  the  several  Governments  of  the 
world  to  send  Delegates  to  an  International  Conference,  to  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  considering — 

"  1.  The  questions  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  expressed 
a  wish  that  a  future  Conference  be  called. 

"  2.  The  negotiation  of  Arbitration  Treaties  between  the  nations  represented  at  the 
Conference  to  be  convened. 

"  3.  The  advisability  of  establishing  an  International  Congress  to  convene  periodically 
for  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 

"  And  this  Conference  respectfully  and  cordially  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send  Representatives  to  such  a  Conference." 

The  President  accepted  the  charge  offered  to  him,  feeling  it  to  be  most  appropriate  that  the 
Executive  of  the  nation  which  had  welcomed  the  Conference  should  give  voice  to  its  utterances. 

In  accepting  this  trust  the  President  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  great  war  was 
then  in  progress.  He  recalled  the  circumstance  that  at  the  time  when,  on  the  24th  August, 
1898,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  forth  his  invitation  to  the  nations  to  meet  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  the  United  States  and  Spain  had  merely  halted,  in  their  struggle,  to  devise 
terms  of  peace.  The  fact  of  an  existing  war  was,  however,  no  reason  why  the  nations  should 
relax  the  efforts  they  had  so  successfully  made  hitherto  toward  the  adoption  of  rules  of  conduct 
which  might  make  more  remote  the  chances  of  future  wars  between  them.  In  1899  the  Conference 
of  The  Hague  dealt  solely  with  the  larger  general  problems  which  confronted  all  nations,  and 
assumed  no  function  of  intervention  or  suggestion  in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  might  be  the  same  with  a  reassembled  Conference.  Its  efforts 
would  naturally  lie  in  the  direction  of  further  codification  of  the  universal  ideas  of  right  and 
justice  called  international  law;  its  mission  would  be  to  give  them  future  effect.  He  accordingly 
directed  that  the  United  States'  Representatives  to  the  Governments  who  had  been  parties  to 
The  Hague  Convention  should  ascertain  the  feelings  of  those  Governments  in  the  matter. 

In  the  Circular  addressed  to  the  United  States'  Representatives  it  was  stated  that  it  seemed 
premature  to  couple  the  tentative  invitation  thus  extended  with  a  categorical  programme  of 
subjects  of  discussion.  It  was  only  by  comparison  of  views  that  a  general  accord  could,  be  reached 
as  to  the  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  new  Conference.  It  was  desirable  that  in  the  formulation 
of  a  programme  the  distinction  should  be  kept  clear  between  the  matters  which  belonged  to  the 
province  of  international  law  and  those  which  were  conventional  as  between  individual  Govern- 
ments. The  Final  Act  of  The  Hague  Conference,  dated  the  29th  July,  1899,  kept  this  distinction 
clearly  in  sight.  Among  the  broader  general  questions  affecting  the  right  and  justice  of  the 
relation  of  sovereign  States,  which  were  then  relegated  to  a  future  Conference,  were  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals;  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare;  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force.  The  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  Final 
Act  took  the  form  of  suggestions  for  consideration  by  interested  Governments. 

Matters  closely  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  the  distinction  to  be  made  between 
absolute  and  conditional  contraband  of  war,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  official  and  private 
correspondence  of  neutrals. 


(')  [The  German  side  of  the  period  here  covered  is  given  in  G.P,.  XXIII,  I,  pp.  57-64.  For 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  I,  ch.  VI,  pp.  215-32.] 
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To  Sir  M. 
Duranrl, 
No.  245. 
November  4, 
1904. 

To  Mr.  Choate, 
November  7, 
1904. 


To  Sir  C.  Har 
dinge,  No.  402, 
November  7, 
1904. 


SirC.Hardinge, 
No.  597, 
November  16, 
1904. 


Sir  H.  Howard, 
No.  155, 
Confidential, 
November  24, 
1904. 


Mr.  Lister, 
No.  177, 
November  19, 
1904. 

Sir  E.  Monson, 
No.  609. 
November  25, 
1904. 


To  Mr,  Choate, 
November  28, 
1904. 


Sir  C.  Greene. 
No.  20,  Treaty, 
November  26, 
1904. 


Sir  C.  Mac- 
Donald,  No.  314, 
Telegraphic, 
December  9, 
1904. 


Mr.  Choate, 
December  27, 
1904. 


The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Second  Peace  Conference  might,  like  the  first, 
be  held  at  The  Hague. 

The  Circular  was  communicated  to  His  Majestj''s  Government  on  the  4th  November,  1904. 


In  reply.  His  Majesty's  Government  welcomed  with  much  satisfaction  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  President,  and  expressed  their  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States'  Government 
in  so  important  a  matter. 

In  recording  their  readiness  to  participate  in  such  a  Conference,  His  Majesty's  Government 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  further  considering  the  following  points  : — 

(a.)  The  subjects  which  might  be  brought  before  the  Conference;  and 
(b.)  The  time  at  which  it  should  be  held. 

The  Russian  Government  at  once  inquired  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and 
said  that  they  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  assembling  of  such  a  Conference,  as  they  considered 
the  moment  of  war  very  inopportune  for  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  proposed  by  the  United 
States'  Government. 

They  were  informed  of  the  reply  sent  to  Mr.  Hay's  Circular. 

A  semi-official  communication  appeared  in  the  Russian  press  traversing  Mr.  Hay's  statement 
in  the  Circular  in  comparing  the  war  proceeding  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Peace  Conference,  with  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  identify  the  two  situations. 

The  Netherland  Government  declared  themselves  perfectly  willing  to  receive  a  second  Hague 
Conference,  and  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  Agreement,  both  as  to  the  principle  and 
the  date  of  that  Conference,  had  been  established  by  the  Powers,  and  more  especially  by  the 
august  promoter  ("  initiateur  ")  of  the  first  Conference,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  Government  of  the  Queen  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  into  pourparlers  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  programme  which  might  be  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

The  Italian  Government  accepted  the  invitation  on  the  same  lines  as  His  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  French  Government  saw  no  reason  to  hurry  their  answer  as  the  holding  of  such  a 
Conference  could  not  be  practicable  as  long  as  the  war  lasted  between  Russia  and  Japan.  They 
presumed  that  all  the  Powers  would  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  would  answer  in  the  same 
sense. 

On  further  consideration  of  the  matter  His  Majesty's  Government  informed  the  United 
States'  Government  that  in  regard  to  their  reservation  as  to  the  time  when  the  Conference 
should  be  held,  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  date  at  which  the  President  might  eventually 
determine  to  summon  it,  and  they  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  date  would,  no  doubt, 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  general  convenience  of  all  the  Powers  concerned. 

The  Swiss  Government  accepted  the  invitation  on  the  understanding  that  The  Hague 
Conference  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  eventual  discussion  of  the  programme  of  the 
proposed  Geneva  Conference,*  for  which  invitations  had  been  issued,  but  which  was  indefinitely 
postponed  in  the  month  of  February  1904  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war. 

The  Japanese  Government  replied  that  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  war  did  not,  in 
their  opinion,  provide  any  sufficient  reason  for  their  declining  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
proposed  Conference,  so  long  as  it  did  not  take,  or  assume  to  take,  any  action  relative  to,  or 
bearing  in  any  way  upon,  the  conflict  then  proceeding.  Subject  to  this  single  reservation,  the 
Japanese  Government  accepted  the  invitation  extended  to  them. 

On  the  27th  December,  1904,  Mr.  Choate  communicated  to  Lord  Lansdowne  a  further 
Circular. 

The  Circular  stated  that  the  replies  so  far  received  indicated  that  the  proposition  had  been 
received  with  general  favour.  No  dissent  had  been  expressed.  The  Governments  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Switzerland  had  exhibited  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  the  proposal,  and  had  generally  accepted  it  in  principle,  with  the  reservation 
in  most  cases  of  future  consideration  of  the  date  of  the  Conference  and  the  programme  of 
subjects  for  discussion.  The  replies  of  Japan  and  Russia  conveyed  in  like  terms  a  friendly 
recognition  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  invitation,  but  on  the  part  of  Russia  the  reply 
had  been  accompanied  by  the  statement  that,  in  the  existing  conditions  of  things  in  the  Far  East, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  Imperial  Government  at  the  moment  to  take  part  in  such  a 
Conference.  Japan  made  the  reservation  only  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Conference 
relative  to  the  war  then  in  progress. 


*  Invitations  were  issued  by  Switzerland  early  in  February  1904  to  a  Conference,  to  be  held 
in  May  of  that  year,  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Red  Cross  Convention  of  1864. 
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The  President  was  much  gratified  at  the  reception  of  his  overtures,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
early  Conference  was  regarded  as  assured  as  soon  as  the  interested  Powers  were  in  a  position  to 
agree  to  a  date  and  place  of  meeting  and  to  join  in  the  formulation  of  a  general  plan  for 
discussion. 

Pending  a  definite  agreement  for  meeting  when  circumstances  should  permit,  it  seemsd, 
however,  desirable  that  a  comparison  of  views  should  be  held  as  to  the  scope  and  matter  of  the 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Second  Conference.  The  invitation  put  forth  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  topics  which  the 
Final  Act  of  the  First  Conference  of  The  Hague  relegated,  as  unfinished  matters,  to  consideration 
by  a  future  Conference,  adverting,  in  connection  with  the  important  subject  of  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  its  Resolution  adopted  on  the  28th  April,  1904,  with  the  added  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  consider  and  adopt  a  procedure  by  which  States  non-Signatory  to  the  original  Acts 
of  The  Hague  Conference  may  become  adhering  parties.  In  the  present  state  of  the  project 
the  United  States'  Government  was  still  indisposed  to  formulate  a  programme. 

In  view  of  the  virtual  certainty  that  the  President's  suggestion  of  The  Hague  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  a  Second  Peace  Conference  would  be  accepted  by  all  the  interested  Powers,  and  in 
view  also  of  the  fact  that  an  organized  representation  of  the  Signatories  of  the  Acts  of  1899 
now  existed  at  that  capital,  the  United  States'  Government  felt  that  it  should  not  assume  the 
initiative  in  drawing  up  a  programme,  nor  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Signatories  in 
that  regard.  It  seemed  to  the  President  that  the  high  task  he  undertook  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  to  meet  in  a  Second  Peace  Conference  was  virtually 
accomplished,  so  far  as  it  was  appropriate  for  him  to  act,  and  that,  with  the  general  acceptance 
of  his  invitation  in  principle,  the  future  conduct  of  the  aSair  might  fitly  follow  its  normal  channels. 
It  was  accordingly  suggested  that  the  further  and  necessary  interchange  of  views  between  the 
Signatories  of  the  Acts  of  1899  should  be  effected  through  the  International  Bureau  under  the 
control  of  the  Permanent  Administrative  Council  of  The  Hague.  It  was  believed  that  by 
utilizing  the  central  representative  agency  establi?hed  and  maintained  by  the  Powers  themselves, 
an  orderly  treatment  of  the  preliminary  consultations  might  be  insured,  and  the  way  left  clear  for 
the  eventual  action  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  in  calling  a  renewed  Conference  to 
assemble  at  The  Hague  should  that  course  be  adopted. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  His  Majesty's  Government  stated  that  they  had  no  objection  To  Mr.  Choate, 
to  take  part  in  a  preliminary  discussion,  if  one  were  initiated,  as  to  the  scope  and  matter  of  the  1905"*'^^'^' 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Conference.    They  preferred,  however,  for  their  part  also,  not 
to  present  any  proposals  on  this  subject  until  a  more  definite  agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the 
approximate  date  at  which  the  Conference  should  be  held. 

The  Siamese,   Chinese,   Turkish,   and   Montenegrin   Governments  have  since  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  Conference. 

The  Swiss,  Italian.  Mexican,  and  Portuguese  Governments  have  signified  their  concurrence  in  ^^^14^°''"'^''' 
the  method  proposed  in  Mr.  Hay's  second  Circular  for  an  exchange  of  views.  February  28; 

No.  44, 

March  20 ; 
No.  72,  May  3  ; 
No.  79,  May  10, 
1905. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Hay's  second  Circular,  the  German  Government  s^r  Howard, 
expressed  their  readiness  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  a  programme.  iyi°'y  3;  jgQg 

As  regards  the  suggestion  that  the  interchange  of  views  respecting  the  programme  should 
take  place  through  the  intermediary  of  the  International  Bureau  at  The  Hague,  in  itself  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  Imperial  Government,  it  appeared  to  them,  however,  doubtful  whether  that 
method  would  lead  to  the  desired  result:  for,  according  to  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  The  First 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  under  the  decisions  then  made,  the  International  Bureau  was 
given  authority  to  perform  the  clerical  work  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  its 
services  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Signatory  Powers  for  any  special  Court  of  Arbitration; 
but  it  was  not  charged  with  any  duties  other  than  those  which  served  directly  the  purpose  of 
international  arbitration.  The  German  Government  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Bureau 
could  not  assume  of  its  own  accord  the  part  of  an  intermediary  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  but  would  be  obliged  first  to  obtain  the  consent  thereto  of  all  the  Signatory 
Powers.  And,  further,  that  Bureau,  which  was  specifically  described  in  The  Hague  Convention 
as  the  record  office  for  the  Court  ("  grefEe  "),  would  neither  occupy  the  position  nor  have  the 
organization  to  enable  it  to  adjust  such  differences  of  opinion  as  might  arise  in  connection  with 
the  drawing  up  of  a  programme.  Its  functions  would  be  restricted,  therefore,  to  obtaining  the 
interchange  of  de'clarations  and  counter-declarations  between  the  several  Powers,  and,  ultimately, 
to  making  a  full  statement  of  all  the  expressions  of  opinion  that  might  have  been  handed  in 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  an  agreement  as  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  programme  could 
be  arrived  at  in  this  manner. 

The  Imperial  Government  believed,  therefore,  that  the  plan  could  be  more  expeditiously 
carried  out  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  retained  in  its  own  hands  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  programme. 
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Mr.  G.  Moiin 
sev,  No.  114, 
July  4,  1905. 

Admiralty, 
Coiitidential. 
December  31, 
1»04. 

Intelligence 
Division. 
January  26, 
1905. 


Mr.  Haggard, 
No.  13, 
Telegraphic, 
September  4, 
1905. 

SirC.  Hardinge, 
No.  bf>H. 
Telegraphic, 
September  19, 
1905. 


The  United  States'  Government,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  matter  of  formulating  a  programme 
would  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  consensus  of  the  interested  Signatory  Powers  which  it 
was  their  desire  to  ascertain  through  the  indicated  channel.  The  suggestion  of  tlie  German 
Government  was  highly  appreciated,  but  as  the  matter  then  stood,  further  development  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Signatories  was  awaited  before  taking  it  into  consideration. 

The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  has  expressed  the  pleasure  it  will  give  her  to  see  accomplished 
in  her  capital  a  second  part  of  the  work  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  herself  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  Admiralty  have  drawn  attention  to  points  in  connection  with  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  Conference  meets. 

The  Intelligence  Division  have  furnished  a  note  of  glaring  examples  of  the  want  of  conformity 
with  the."  Regulations  "  of  The  Hague  Convention,  of  the  Russian  "Instructions  respecting  the 
Laws  of  Customs  of  War  on  Land,"  issued  on  the  14th  (27th)  July,  1904,  in  accordance  with 
Article  I  of  the  Convention. 

These  examples  deal  with  matters  which  the  Intelligence  Division  consider  would  affect  the 
civil  population  of  this  country  deeply. 

The  Russian  Government  have  inquired  the  views  of  the  Argentine,  Brazilian,  and 
Uruguayan  Governments  in  regard  to  a  new  Conference. 

An  official  communication  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  de  Saint-Petersbourg  "  of  the  19th 
September,  1905,  stating  that,  contrary  to  reports  from  Washington  announcing  the  intention  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  convoke  a  new  Peace  Conference,  invitations  to  the  Conference  will  be 
issued  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  Powers,  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  considers  that  the  initiative  of  a  jecond  Conference  should  belong  to 
the  Emperor,  the  initiator  of  the  First  Peace  Conference. 

B[EILBY]  A[LSTON]. 

Foreign  Office,  September  23,  1905. 


\ED.  NOTE. — The  initiative  in  summoning  a  second  Peace  Conference  was  finally  taken  by 
Russia  in  a  communication  of  April  3,  1906,  addressed  to  the  Powers  signatory  to  The  Hague 
Convention  of  1899  and  adhering  Powers.  This  and  other  relevant  documents  are  printed  in  A.  d  P 
(1908),  CXXIV,  (Cd.  3857),  pp.  583-764,  v.  also  G.P.  XXIII.  I,  pp.  101-254.] 


No.  158. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/72. 
16776/16776/06/17. 

(No.  208.)  Paris,  D.  May  15,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  May  16,  1906. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copies  of  an  open  letter  addressed 
by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine(')  calhng 
attention  to  your  recent  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  armaments, (-)  and  suggesting  that  the  French  Government  should  take 
action  in  that  direction  (') 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

(>)  [Not  reproduced.    Published  in  Le  Temps  of  May  13,  1906.] 

(2)  [cp.  Pari.  Deb.,  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  156,  pp.  1412-5  (May  9).  There  was  also  a  debate  on 
reduction  of  armaments  in  the  House  of  I^ords  on  May  25,  v.  Pari.  Deb.,.  Uh  Ser.,  Vol.  157, 
pp.  1517-48.  A  speech  by  Lord  Fitzmauriee  appears  on  pp.  1530-6.  A  reference  to  this  is  made 
in  a  long  minute  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  which  is  attached  to  the  immediately  succeeding  document. 
The  minute  is  omitted  because  of  its  length.] 

(^)  [The  remainder  of  the  despatch  is  a  comment  on  an  article  in  Le  Temps  of  May  15.] 
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MINUTES. 

The  principal  difficulty  about  proportionate  disarmament — no  other  being  presumably  iu 
question — is  and  always  will  be  that  certain  powers  do  not  consider  themselves,  at  a  given  time, 
safe  from  serious  attack.  If  such  a  power  has  reason  to  fear  the  probability  of  an  attack,  it  is 
obviously  bound  to  spare  no  effort  to  improve  its  position  as  rapidly  and  as  secretly  as  possible. 
Pending  its  defences  being  put  in  order,  such  power  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  stay  of  armaments. 

I  believe  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  competent  Frenchmen,  France  is  at  present  in  that 
position.  The  chances  of  her  agreeing  to  any  measure  of  disarmament  must  therefore  be  remote 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  doing  so  would  be  very  doubtful. 

E.  A.  C.    May  16. 

In  face  of  German  militarism  other  Powers  cannot  afford  to  disarm. 

E.  B. 

It  is  clearly  not  for  France  to  begin  as  regards  her  Army;  nor  can  she  stop  increasing  her 
Navy  unless  she  was  assured  that  she  could  depend  upon  ours. 

E.  G. 


No.  159. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/72. 
17145/16776/06/17. 

(No.  212.)  Paris,  D.  May  17,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  May  19,  1906. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch.  No.  208  of  15th  instant(^)  on  the  subject  of  France 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  an 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  yesterday  in  Algeria  by  M.  Thomson,  Minister  of 
Marine,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  this  country  to 
check  her  naval  armaments. (^)  She  was  bound  to  maintain  her  rank  as  second  naval 
Power  in  the  world,  and  not  to  expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  losing  it  even  for  a 
few  hours. 

The  Minister's  observations  were  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  the  open  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  advocating  a  reduction!  of 
armaments. (M 

The  "  Temps  '.'  again  reverts  to  the  question  of  limiting  French  armaments  in  its 
issue  of  yesterday,  and  remarks  that  there  were  people  preaching  international 
conciliation  and  disarmament  before  1870,  but  after  Sedan  they  renounced  the  hope 
of  seeing  their  ideals  accepted.  It  was  to  be  trusted  that  after  the  recent  experience 
at  Algesiras,  the  "same  thing  would  happen  in  the  case  of  the  "  pacifistes "  of 
^o-day  (') 

I  have,  &c, 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

(M  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(')  [The  rest  of  this  despatch  is  unimportant.] 


No.  160. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private.  (*) 

My  dear  Grey,  British  Embassy,  Paris,  June  1,  1906. 

Any  proposals  made  by  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  for  reductions  in 
armaments  will  be  sympathetically  received  here  and  particularly  by  Monsieur 
Bourgeois  who  in  theory  is  in  favour  of  some  arrangement;  but  unless  Germany 


(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  10.] 
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sets  the  example  in  regard  to  her  navy  France  will  certainly  not  reduce  her  naval 
program  [me]  not  even  if  we  offered  her  a  defensive  alliance  with  ourselves  with 
suggestions  that  she  should  diminish  her  expenditure  on  her  navy  and  rely  on  our 
Fleets  to  assist  in  {)roteeting  her  Coasts  and  commerce.  The  contention  here  is  that 
France  is  only  endeavouring  to  keep  her  place  as  a  Great  Naval  Power  and  to  supply 
herself  with  the  means  of  resisting  attack  whereas  Germany  who  has  but  little  coast 
to  guard  and  few  Colonies  to  defend  is  building  a  Navy  for  purpose  of  aggression. 
If  France  were  to  reduce  her  Navy  and  to  rely  on  us  to  aid  her  against  attack  from 
the  sea  her  policy  would  have  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  what  we  might  desire 
and  dictate  to  her,  and  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel  with  us  she  would  be  weaker  than 
she  is  now  as  regards  our  Navy. 

The  conviction  here  is  that  as  soon  as  Germany  feels  herself  strong  enough 
navally  she  will  beg  borrow  or  steal  points  d'appui  for  her  Navy  and  that  she  will 
become  a  Mediterranean  Power  by  arrangement  with  the  Turk. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 
7  entirely  agree  with  remarks  in  this  letter. 

E.R. 


No.  161. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  372/23. 
25521/11592/06/329. 
(No.  54.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  24,  1906. 

I  told  M.  Cambon  to-day  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  him  unofficially  about  the 
Hague  Conference. 

I  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  what  our  proposals  or  views  would  be, 
but  it  might  be  useful  to  him  to  know  in  advance  the  forms  they  were  likely  to  take 
on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  or  the  limitation  of  expenditure  upon 
them. 

Next  year  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  reduction  ourselves  on  Army  estimates  and 
on  Navy  estimates.  I  could  not  yet  say  what  the  exact  amounts  would  be,  but  there 
would  be  some  reduction  on  both.  We  should  further  be  in  a  position,  with  regard 
to  the  Navy,  to  promise  to  develop  still  further  in  future  years  this  process  of 
reduction,  nrovided  we  recerv'ed  encouragement  at  the  Hague  Conference. 

We  were  therefore  going  to  suggest  to  the  Russian  Government  that  this  question 
should  be  discussed. 

I  felt  sure  that  such  a  discussion  could  not  be  disagreeable  to  France,  because 
though  she  was  spending  largely  she  was  not  really  forcing  the  pace  or  taking  the 
lead  in  expenditure  of  this  kind,  and  all  we  she  should  ask  from  her  would  be  that  she 
should  receive  our  proposal  sympathetically  and  declare  herself  ready  to  support  it, 
provided  it  also  received  practical  support  from  other  Powers. 

M.  Cambon  said  he  proposed  to  let  M.  Bourgeois  know  what  I  had  told  him. 

I  said  he  might  certainly  do  so  if  he  made  it  clear  it  was  said  unofficially,  and 
merely  as  a  preparation  for  something  which  might  take  a  more  definite  shape 
later  on. 

M.  Cambon  said,  speaking  also  unofficially  and  informally,  that  there  were  other 
questions,  such  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  contraband  of  war.  on  which  the  English 
and  French  Governments  had  not  on  former  occasions  agreed.  He  thought  it  very 
desirable  that  we  should  come  to  some  agreement  upon  them  before  the  Conference 
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met,  in  order  that  we  might  present  at  the  Hague  Conference,  as  on  other  occasions 
in  Europe,  a  united  front.  I  said  these  were  very  important  questions.  There  was 
also  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  capture  in  time  of  war. 
All  these  points  were  being  discussed  by  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  here, 
which  would  make  a  report  on  them.  As  soon  as  this  report  had  been  considered  by 
the  Cabinet,  we  would  communicate  our  views  to  the  French  Government,  so  that  we 
might  compare  notes  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agreement. 

I  also  said  that  the  United  States  would  possibly  take  a  very  active  part  in  these 
questions,  and  I  hoped  to  ascertain  what  views  they  were  likely  to  take  on  the 
various  points.    We  might  perhaps  find  ourselves  all  three  in  agreement. 

I  am,  &c. 

EDWAED  GREY. 

M.  Cambon  spoke  with  great  appreciation  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  at  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union, (M  a  gathering  which  he  said  was  not  ineffective.  I  agreed, 
and  added  that  as  regards  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  expenditure  on  armaments, 
the  matter  really  rested  with  the  Parliaments.  It  was  through  the  pressure  which 
they  might  bring  to  bear  on  their  Governments  that  any  results  would  be  obtained. 
We.  had  sometimes  been  held  up  to  other  Parliaments  as  the  nation  which  was 
forcing  the  pace  and  necessitating  expenditure.  This  had  been  done,  I  thought, 
especially  in  Germany.  And  now  we  were  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  we  were  not 
forcing  the  pace,  and  to  get  this  recognised,  in  the  hope  that  public  opinion  abroad 
would  discourage  increased  expenditure  by  other  Governments,  but  I  admitted  that 
the  key  of  the  situation  was  held  by  Germany. 

(»)  [On  July  23.] 


No.  162. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  M.  Durand. 

F.O.  372/23. 
25673/11592/06/329. 
(No.  24.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  25,  1906. 

I  told  the  American  Ambassador  to-day  that  we  should  tell  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  we  should  like  to  see  discussed  at  the  Hague  Conference  the  question  of 
the  reduction  or  limitation  of  expenditure  on  armaments. 

We  ourselves  would  be  able  to  announce,  next  year,  some  reductions  on  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  At  the  Conference,  we  should  be  prepared  to  propose  still 
further  reductions  on  the  Navy  in  future  years,  provided  the  other  Powers  would 
do  something  of  the  same  kind. 

I  wished  to  let  the  American  Government  know  that  this  was  in  our  mind,  and 
I  should  like  to  know,  later  on,  what  their  views  were. 

We  did  not  undertake,  nor  were  we  specially  anxious,  to  initiate  this  discussion 
ourselves,  but  we  wished  the  American  Government  to  know  that  when  it  was 
brought  forward  at  the  Hague  Conference  we  would  be  ready  to  support  it,  both  by 
precept  and  by  example. 

With  regard  to  other  matters,  such  as  the  immunity  of  private  property  from 
capture  at  sea,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  contraband,  and  so  forth,  the  Government  here 
were  going  to  discuss  them  in  the  autumn.  As  soon  as  we  had  formed  our  opinions 
upon  them,  I  should  be  glad  to  let  the  United  States'  Government  know  what  our 
views  were,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  find  ourselves  in  agreement. 
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The  Ambassador  promised  to  communicate  what  I  had  said  to  his  Government, 
and  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should  mutually  compare  our 
views. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GEEY.] 

[ED.  NOTE. — Some  sensation  was  caused  by  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  31, 
1906,  which  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  Germany's  geographical  situation  and  the  impossibility 
of  her  disarming,  v.  G.P.  XXIII,  I,  p.  77.] 


No.  163. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/78. 

28290/25838/06/18. 

(No.  254.)    Confidential.  Hamburg,  D.  August  '16,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  August  20,  1906. 

With  reference  to  my  preceding  despatch  of  this  day's  date,(')  I  have  the  honour 
to  report  that  yesterday  evening  the  Emperor  again  reverted  to  the  question  of 
the  Hague  Conference.  He  said  that  he  had  again  spoken  to  the  King  on  the 
subject  and  had  suggested,  apparently  with  His  Majesty's  approval,  the  advisability 
of  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  important  questions 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  Conference,  more  especially  with  regard  to 
maritime  law  and  the  respective  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  Unless  some 
understanding  could  be  arrived  at  beforehand,  it  was  probable  that  the  Conference, 
which  he  still  hoped  would  not  take  place,  would  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Would 
it  therefore  be  possible  for  some  naval  experts  of  our  two  Countries  to  meet  and  discuss 
these  important  matters  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  with  regard  to 
them.  There  was  however  one  point  on  which  he  had  definitively  made  up  his  mind, 
and  that  was  that  if  the  question  of  disarmament  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
Conference  he  should  decline  to  be  represented  at  it.  Each  State  must  decide  for 
itself  the  amount  of  military  force  which  it  considered  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  its  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  its  position,  and  no  State  could  brook  the 
interference  of  another  in  this  respect.  Germany  some  9  years  ago  had  drawn  up  a 
programme  for  building  the  naval  force  which  she  considered  she  required.  No 
objection  was  raised  by  England  at  the  time  although  the  programme  was  perfectly 
well  known,  and  it  was  only  when  it  was  being  carried  into  execution  that  it  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  menace  to  British  superiority.  England  had  adopted  what  was 
known  as  the  two-Power  standard,  and  no  other  State  had  the  right  to  raise  any 
objection.  Personally  His  Majesty  was  of  opinion  that  this  policy  might  entail  a  too 
heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  more  especially  since  other  Powers  had  largely 
increased  their  naval  construction,  and  he  believed  that  the  better  principle  was  that 
every  Power  should  do  what  it  considered  necessary  for  its  requirements  without 
binding  itself  to  maintain  a  force  equal  to  that  of  any  two  other  Powers,  This 
principle  had  been  clearly  laid  down  by  Count  Moltke  with  regard  to  the  military 
requirements  of  Germany.  At  one  time  His  Majesty's  Grandfather  had  pon- 
templated  the  advisability  of  raising  the  German  military  forces  to  an  equality  with 
those  of  France  and  Russia  combined.  Count  Moltke  had  deprecated  the  idea  and 
pointed  out  that  what  Germany  required  was  a  force  sufi&cient  to  repel  invasion 
which  need  not  be  numerically  equal  to  the  forces  of  her  two  neighbours.  The 
point  His  Majesty  wished  to  make  was  that  every  Nation  had  a  perfect  right  to 

(')  [Not  reproduced.    The  document  cannot  be  traced.] 
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maintain  the  military  and  naval  force  which  she  considered  necessary,  and,  so  far 
as  Germany  was  concerned,  he  could  not  admit  that  such  a  question  should  be 
submitted  to  a  Conference. 

His  Majesty  alluded  to  the  troubles  in  South  West  Africa  and  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  the  white  races  acting  together  in  that  continent.  There  seemed 
be  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  black  races  in  Africa,  and  he  believed  that  the 
possibility  of  a  general  rising  of  the  blacks  was  a  far  greater  danger  to  the  white 
man  in  Africa  than  the  recrudescence  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia.  His  Majesty  did 
not  believe  in  a  Russian  Revolution.  He  doubted  the  possibility  of  a  combination 
between  the  different  parts  of  such  an  enormous  Country.  The  disorders  which  had 
taken  place  and  which  had  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  hardship  and  suffering  were 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  "Jacquerie"  than  of  a  revolution.  They  had  been 
described  as  local  disturbances,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "localities"  in 
Russia  were  of  very  large  extent,  and  the  difl&culties  of  restoring  order  in  so  many 
different  places  were  so  great  that  probably  a  long  time  would  be  required  before  the 
disturbances  were  quelled.  The  want  of  cohesion  between  the  different  parts  of 
Russia  was  so  great  that  His  Majesty  did  not  believe  that  they  would  combine  to 
effect  a  political  revolution. 

I  have,  &c. 

PRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

MINUTES. 

(The  Emperor's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  disarmament  are  characteristic  and  interesting.) 

G.  S. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Peace  Conference  would  not  take  place. 

E.  B. 

Priut  but  do  not  circulate  to  Cabinet  yc-t. 

As  to  maritime  law,  neutral  and  belligerent  rights,  &c.,  we  must  first  have  a  report  from 
our  own  experts  who  form  the  interdepartmental  committee.  We  can  then  exchange  views 
if  desired  with  other  leading  Powers,  but  it  cannot  be  witli  Germany  alone.  It  would  not  do 
to  go  to  the  Hague  having  come  to  a  private  agreement  with  Germany,  which  might  bring 
us  into  conflict  for  instance  with  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t. 

"  Disarmament"  will  not  be  discussed  at  the  Hague  Conference;  but  the  U[nited]  S[tates] 
Gov[ernmen]t  have  announced  to  Russia  that  they  reserve  the  right  to  raise  the  question  of 
reduction  of  armaments;  we  have  said  to  Russia  that  we  are  favourably  disposed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question  and  in  reply  to  the  information  given  by  the  U(nited]  S[tates] 
Ambassador  I  have  said  that  we  should  welcome  the  initiative  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates] 
Gov[ernmen]t  in  the  matter.  The  Emperor  must  take  his  own  course;  he  can  render  the  whole 
discussion  abortive,  but  it  is  a  grave  responsibility  to  take. 

He  is  entitled  to  claim  a  free  hand  in  expenditure  as  a  matter  of  right;  the  question  is 
not  one  of  right  but  of  expediency. 

I  do  not  think  his  analogy  between  naval  and  military  force  required  for  defensive  purposes 
is  sound.  To  defend  the  United  Kingdom  we  must  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  outside  our  own 
territory  at  sea  and  drive  our  enemy  ofiE  the  sea.  If  we  are  placed  on  the  defensive  we  are 
ruined.  We  must  therefore  have  a  naval  force  superior  to  our  enemy  or  enemies.  A  military 
power  on  the  other  hand  by  acting  on  the  defensive  can  put  even  a  superior  enemy  in  the  inferior 
position  by  obliging  him  to  fight  in  a  hostile  country  prepared  for  defence. 

E.  G. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 

I  rememher  that  the  G[erman']  Emperor  laid  great  stress  on  the  subject  of 
England  and  Germany  discussing  before  the  Hague  Congress  such  matters  relating 
to  Maritime  Law  and  the  respective  rights  of  neutrals  and  Belligerents.  I  said  that 
I  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  both  Govlernmen^ts  should  take  into  consideration. 

(2)  [For  the  Emperor  William  II 's  report  of  this  conversation  to  President  Roosevelt,  and 
for  a  message  of  the  latter  to  King  Edward,  v.  Sir  Sidney  Lee:  King  Edivard  VII  (1927),  II, 
pp.  437-9,  529-30  and  Scribner's  Magazine  (April,  1920),  v.  also  the  Emperor's  report  of  August  15, 
1906,  G.P.  XXI,  II,  pp.  455-G;  and  XXIII,  I,  pp.  84-6.] 
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In  fact  I  could  not  well  give  any  other  ansiver.  Sliould  it  he  deemed  expedient  that 
naval  experts  of  both  countries  were  to  meet  and  discuss  these  important  matters 
there  is  no  doitht  that  France  and  U^nitedl  S^tates"]  of  America  should  he 
cognizant  of  them.  I  touched  on  the  subject  with  Sir  J.  Fisher  a  few  days  ago  and 
he  was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 

E.R. 
Sept.  1,  1906. 


[ED.  NOTE. — On  August  21,  the  Emperor,  to  avoid  discussions  on  disarmament,  decided 
againbt  an  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  being  held  in  Berlin,  G.F.  XXIII,  I,  pp.  80-1.] 


No.  164. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  371/78, 

30285/25838/06/17. 
(No.  474.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  7,  1906. 

1  told  the  "French  Ambassador,  who  came  to  see  me  on  the  29th  ul[tim]o,  that 
the  recent  meeting  between  Hfis]  M[ajesty]  the  King  and  the  German  Emperor  at 
Cronberg  had  passed  off  very  well.  The  object  had  been  to  have  a  personal  and 
friendly  meeting  without  raising  difficult  questions.  H[is]  M[ajesty]  had  purposely 
left  political  matters  to  be  discussed  by  Sir  Charles  llardinge,  who  had  in  con- 
sequence had  conversations  both  with  the  Emperor  and  German  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  no  questions  had  been  initiated  by  the  King  or  by  Sir  C. 
Hardinge. 

Herr  von  Tschirshky  had  complained  of  the  designs  attributed  to  Germany  by 
the  foreign  press,  which  were,  His  Exc[ellenc]y  said,  without  foundation.  Germany 
had  no  intention  either  of  attacking  France  or  of  absorbing  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  would  do  whatever 
they  could  to  diminish  in  Paris  the  distrust  felt  of  Germany.  He  had  been  informed 
in  reply  that  what  was  required  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
was  time  and  no  new  cause  of  friction. 

Herr  von  Tschirsky's  language  had  been  all  that  was  proper  and  was  in  no 
degree  embarrassing. 

The  Emperor's  conversation  had  been  more  unforeseen ;■  H[is]  M[ajesty]  had 
expressed  his  aversion  to  the  prospective  conference  at  the  Hague ;  especially  was 
he  opposed  to  any  discussion  of  the  reduction  of  armaments.  But  if  the  Hague 
Conference  had  to  take  place  he  desired  that  there  should  be  a  preliminary  discussion 
between  the  Naval  Authorities  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  so  that  a  previous 
agreement  might  be  arrived  at  between  the  two  Powers  in  regard  to  question 
connected  with  Maritime  Law. 

With  regard  to  France  the  Emperor  had  stated  that  He  had  never  intended  to 
attack  her  last  winter  when  there  was  talk  of  war,  but  n[is]  M[ajesty]  had 
characteristically  remarked  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  question  of  war  he  was  confident 
in  the  military  strength  of  Germany. 

T  told  ]\r.  Cambon  that  T  should  reply  to  the  Emperor's  request  for  a  preliminary 
discussion  between  the  Gov["ernmpnlts  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  regard  to 
l\raritime  Law  to  the  effect  that  Hfis]  IMfajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  must  first  decide 
upon  their  own  view  of  thpse  questions;  that  when  they  had  done  so  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  an  exchange  of  views.  But  T  added  that  we  should  not  propose 
to  have  an  exchange  of  views  with  Germany  alone,  and  should  certainly  invite  one 
with  France  and  the  United  States. 
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M.  Cambon  was  anxious  that  Hfis]  M[aje8ty'B]  Gov[ernment]t  should  endeavour 

to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  with  regard  to  certain 
questions,  such  as  contraband  of  war,  about  which  the  two  Gov[ernmen]ts  had 
hitherto  been  divided.  I  said  that  n[is]  M[aje8ty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  would 
certainly  endeavour  to  do  so  and  would  inform  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  of  their 
views. 

M.  Cambon  also  remarked  that  if  Germany  desired  to  take  some  step  with  a 
view  to  improving  her  relations  with  France  a  more  friendly  attitude  about  Morocco, 
of  which  there  was  as  yet  no  sign,  was  the  step  required. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  165. 

Sir  M.  Durand  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/23. 

31396  11592/06/329. 

(No.  165.)  Lenox,  D.  September  7,  1906. 

Sir,  R.  September  17,  1906. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  dispatch  as  marked  in  margin,  which 
has  been  addressed  to  me  by  Count  Gleiehen,  Military  Attache  to  this  Embassy, 
on  the  subject  of  an  interview  with  the  President  which  took  place  at  Oyster  Bay 
on  the  31st  ultimo. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  M.  DURAND. 

Enclosure  in  No.  165. 
Count  Gleiehen  to  Sir  M.  Durand. 

(No.  16.) 

Sir,  Neio  York,  September  2,  1906. 

As  it  was  probable  that  I  should  not  meet  the  President  again  before  my  return 
to  England  next  January,  I  asked  last  week  for  a  farewell  audience,  and  he  invited  me 
to  luncheon  at  his  house  at  Oyster  Bay  on  the  31st  ult[imo]. 

Before  luncheon  he  took  me  aside  into  the  passage,  and  after  giving  me  a 
message  of  a  private  nature  for  the  King  (whicTi  I  have  written  to  His  Majesty  by 
this  bag),(')  he  abruptly  changed  the  subject  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  Hague  Conference,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
Captain  Mahan  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  different  nations  to  try  and  outvie  each 
other  in  building  big  battle-ships  :  it  only  leads  to  an  unnecessary  outlay  of 
money.  I  think  that  the  "  Dreadnought  "  is  quite  as  big  as  any  ship  need  be, 
and  my  idea  is  that  it  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  proposal  at  the  Hague 
Conference  that  no  ship  should  in  future  be  built  bigger  than  the  "  Dreadnought." 
I  wish  you  would  put  it  before  your  Government  and  ask  them  what  they  think 
of  it.  Of  course,  we  should  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Kaiser,  but  that 
can't  be  helped. 

"  I  want  you  also  to  tell  ^our  Government  that  I  intend  to  back  them  up 
thoroughly  in  the  Hague  Conference.  I  know  Germany  won't  expect  it,  and  I 
am  sure  she  won't  like  it,  as  she  seems  to  think  that  I  should  be  on  her  side; 
but  I  mean  to  back  up  the  British  Government  all  the  same.  In  any  case  tell 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane  that  they  must  not  let  themselves  be  led  away 
by  sentimental  ideas  at  the  Conference.  Wars  are  not  conducted  on  sentimental 
principles,  and  I  am  afraid  of  the  present  Government  giving  way  to  the  noisy 
sentimentality  of  their  followers,  in  opposition  to  their  own  good  sense." 


C)  [v.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  :  King  Edward  VII,  (1927),  II,  pp.  437-8.] 
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This  latter  message  (to  Sir  E.  Grey,  &c.)  he  repeated  to  me  with  much  emphasis, 
and  repeated  it  again  subsequently  at  the  luncheon-table — the  only  other  guests  being 
Americans. 

I  confess  to  having  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  unconventionality  of  the 
President's  method  of  sending  a  message  to  another  Government,  but  transmit  it  to 
Your  Excellency  without  further  remark,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  in  which  I 
received  it  {') 

I  have,  (to. 

GLEICHEN,  Llieutenan']t-Col[onel'] , 

Mil^itar'jy  AttachS. 

MINUTES. 

I  think  a  proposal  that  the  Conference  s[houl]d  lay  down  that  no  man  of  war  is  to  exceed 
a  certain  size  would  only  be  laughed  at. 

F.  A.  C. 
18/9. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  to  The  Hague  Conference  is  most  important. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

(*)  [The  remainder  of  this  despatch  refers  to  another  subject  which  has  no  bearing  on 
European  affairs.  For  a  report  upon  a  conversation  of  about  the  same  date  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington  (Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg),  v.  G.P. 
XXIII,  I,  pp.  88-9.    The  exact  date  of  the  conversation  is  not  given.] 


No.  166. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  M.  Durand. 

F.O.  372/28. 

35171/11592/06/829. 

(No.  35.)    Treaty.  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  October  17,  1906. 

The  American  Ambassador  spoke  to  me  to-day  on  the  subject  of  the  Hague 
Conference. 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments,  he  told  me  that  the  President's  view 
was  that  the  United  States  were  not  in  the  same  position  as  European  countries. 
Their  Navy,  for  instance,  was  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  United 
States  than  was  the  case  in  some  countries  in  Europe.  The  President's  opinion  on  the 
general  question  was  that  sufficient  naval  and  military  force  should  be  kept  up  to 
make  the  higher  civilisations  masters  of  the  world. 

He  wished  to  say  that  his  Government  would  be  very  glad  to  have  our  views  on 
the  questions  which  were  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  Hague  Conference,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea.  They 
welcomed  our  proposal  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  views  between  us  before 
the  Conference  met.  He  asked  me  when  we  were  likely  to  be  able  to  begin  this 
exchange. 

I  said  that  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  of  experts  on  these  questions  of 
maritime  law  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  must  first  make  a  report.  If  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Committee,  the  matter  would  have  to  be  settled  by 
the  Cabinet  as  one  of  policy.  Until  that  had  been  done,  I  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  communication  on  these  questions.  As  regards  the  exemption  of  private 
property  from  capture  at  sea,  difference  of  opinion  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  this 
Country. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  the  same  had  been  the  case  in  the  United  States,  and 
ns  a  matter  of  fact  their  Delegates  had  differed  on  this  question  at  the  last  Conference. 
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I  said  I  was  sure  we  would  desire  that  all  our  Delegates  should  receive  the  same 
instructions  with  regard  to  this  and  similar  questions  at  the  next  Conference,  and  that 
was  why  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  them  first  at  home. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  167. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  M.  Durand. 

F.O.  372/28. 

37684/11592/06/829. 

(No.  36.)    Treaty.  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  6,  1906. 

The  American  Ambassador  read  to  mef to-day  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Root  with 
reference  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

Mr.  Eoot  observed  that  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  had  been  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  Conference  had  better  not  take  place  next  year,  because  it  would 
result  in  failure.  Public  opinion  was  not  yet  ready  for  it.  Mr.  Root  did  not  share  this 
view,  because  he  considered  that  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Hague 
Conference  could  only  be  advanced  at  all  at  the  risk  of  failure,  and  before  some  of 
them  were  settled  there  would  perhaps  have  to  be  many  failures. 

I  said  that  I  entirely  agreed  with  this  view.  The  prospects  of  the  Conference 
would  not  be  improved  by  putting  it  off.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the  subjects  we 
proposed  to  discuss  were  not  ripe  for  settlement,  but  they  could  only  be  ripened  by 
being  brought  into  the  light.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  subjects,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  failure  to  arrive  at  a  direct  result  at  the  Conference  would 
not  be  total  failure,  because  of  the  indirect  effect  it  would  have  on  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Root's  letter  went  on  to  say  that  it  might  be  proposed  at  the  Conference  to  take  all 
Navies  as  they  existed  at  the  present  day,  and  to  limit  all  future  construction  to  repairs 
and  renewals,  in  order  to  keep  the  Navies  up  to  their  present  standard.  He  was  aware 
that  this  proposal  might  be  rejected.  But  any  Power  which  refused  to  accept  it  would 
be  placed  under  an  additional  obligation  before  public  opinion  to  prove  that  it  meant 
to  keep  the  peace. 

I  remarked  that  this  was  very  valuable  as  a  definite  suggestion  from  the  United 
States.  I  did  not  suppose  that  we  should  raise  any  objection  to  it.  But  I  could  foresee 
at  once  the  objection  which  might  be  taken  by,  for  instance,  Germany,  who  would  say 
that  her  trade  was  increasing  every  year  and  her  Navy  must  increase  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  might  also  add  that  the  British  Navy  was  now  stronger  than  that  of  any 
other  two  Navies  in  Europe  put  together,  and  such  a  resolution  would  stereotype  this 
for  ever  as  the  normal  condition.  But  none  the  less  I  considered  that  a  discussion 
and  such  a  proposal  would  be  useful  in  bringing  home  to  public  opinion  the  enormous 
waste  of  increasing  expenditure,  and  in  showing  where  the  responsibility  lay  with 
regard  to  that  expenditure. 

Mr.  Root  further  inquired  what  our  opinion  would  be  with  regard  to  the  Drago 
doctrine (*) :  the  agreement  not  to  collect  by  force  the  debts  owed  to  private 
individuals  by  other  countries. 

I  said  I  had  not  considered  this  question.  A  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the 
definition  of  such  debts.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  bondholders,  it  might  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  British  subjects  had  legally 
acquired  property  or  constructed  a  railway  in  a  foreign  country,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  bind  ourselves  not  to  use  force  to  prevent 
injustice. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  showed  me  a  paragraph  giving  an  account  of  how  the  matter 
had  been  defined  at  Rio,  and  promised  to  send  me  a  copy  of  it. 


(1)  [v.  infra,  p.  209,  No.  178,  note.] 
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I  said  that  such  a  large  amount  of  British  money  had  been  invested  in  countries 
of  doubtful  honour,  under  the  impression  that  the  British  Government  would  prevent 
swindling,  that  I  should  have  to  consider  this  question  very  carefully  with  others. 

Mr.  Boot  further  inquired  my  opinion  as  to  the  exemption  of  private  property 
from  captm'e  at  sea.  He  stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  that  this  exemption  was 
undesirable,  in  spite  of  what  the  traditional  view  in  the  United  States  had  been, 
because  at  present  the  fear  of  losing  private  property  made  the  commercial  classes 
factors  for  peace.  The  Hamburg-American  Company,  for  instance,  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  whose  shipping  was  growing  every  year,  were  acquiring  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This  interest  would  practically  cease  were  they 
to  think  that  their  ships  would  be  exempt  from  capture  in  time  of  war. 

I  asked  whether  Mr.  Root  had  given  any  indication  as  to  what  the  final  opinion  of 
the  United  States'  Government  would  be  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  said  he  had  not  yet  done  so. 

I  said  that  we  had  not  yet  come  to  a  final  decision  either.  But- 1  could  go  a  little 
way  towards  what  it  was  likely  to  be  by  telling  him  that  I  heard  our  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  exemption  of  private  property 
from  capture  at  sea  would  not  act  as  a  deterrent  from  war,  but  would  have  the  contrary 
effect.  I  further  observed  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  encourage  people  to  think  that 
they  might  make  war  on  limited  liability.  This  would  encourage  them  to  speculate 
in  war.  I  reminded  Mr.  Reid,  however,  that  some  very  strong  views  had  been 
expressed  in  this  Country,  notably  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  only  as  a  private 
individual  before  he  was  in  office,  in  favour  of  this  exemption,  and  I  could  not  yet 
say  what  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  when  it  came  to  consider  the  Report 
of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee.  It  would  be  very  useful  if,  before  the  matter 
was  considered  by  the  Cabinet,  I  could  know  what  the  final  decision  of  the  United 
States'  Government  was.  Their  settled  opinion  would  no  doubt  be  a  factor  in  forming 
the  decision  to  which  we  would  come. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  168. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Lord  Knollys. 

Private.  (') 

Dear  Lord  Knollys,  Foreign  Office,  November  12,  1906. 

The  despatch  about  the  Hague  Conference(^)  does  not  contain  any  instructions, 
but  is  only  a  record  of  a  conversation,  and  is  sent  to  Washington  to  keep  the 
Embassy  informed  of  what  Mr.  Root  has  said,  as  well  as  of  my  reply. 

As  to  the  question  of  policy,  we  could  not  resist  the  Conference  without  a  sharp 
difference  with  the  United  States,  and  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Conference.  I  share  that  feeling  personally,  but  even  if  I  did  not, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  oppose  the  Conference, 

I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  German  Emperor  said  to  Hardinge;(^)  if  he  wishes 
to  bring  the  Conference  to  nothing,  he  can  probably  do  so,  but  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  is  upon  him  and  iiot  upon  us.  He  can,  if  the  Reich- 
stag votes  the  money,  oblige  us  to  add  another  ten  or  twenty  millions  a  year  to  the 
Navy  Estimates  in  the  next  few  years,  but  if  this  is  done,  I  want  people  here  and 
in  Germany,  who  will  have  to  vote  the  money,  to  realize  that  it  is  he,  who  has 
forced  our  hand  in  spite  of  our  wish  to  limit  expenditure. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

E^  GREY. 

(')  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  64.] 

(^)  \v.  immpdiatelv  prpcediny;  document.] 

(3)  [v.  svpra.  p.  194,  No.  164.] 
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No.  1G9. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  Sir  Edicard  Grcij. 

10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Private. (')  November  12,  190G. 

I  concur  in  all  you  say  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Knollys.(^) 

As  to  the  Conference  meeting  in  one  year  or  another  it  does  not  much  matter : 
hut  it  must  be  kept  alive  whether  an  individual  attempt  at  general  understanding 
fails  or  not.  and  we  are  bound  to  be  as  helpful  to  it  as  we  may,  not  only  by  our 
public  promises  but  by  our  honest  opinions. 

H.  C.  B. 

12  Nov. 

(1)  [Grey  MSS..  Vol.  64.] 

(^)  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  170. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  872/23. 

41019/11592/06/329. 

(No.  78.)    Treaty.  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  5,  190G. 

The  French  Minister  called  upon  me  to-day  and  stated  that  it  appeared  to 
M[onsieur]  Pichon  that  there  was  no  need  either  for  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  or 
for  II  [is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  to  include  in  the  programme  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments, — a  subject  that  Iiiih 
been  particularly  excluded  by  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t,  and  with  regard  to  which 
the  views  of  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t  were  so  well  known.  Should  the  initiative 
be  taken  by  some  other  Government,  by  that  of  the  United  S.tates,  for  instance,  the 
French  Gov[ernmen]t,  and  no  doubt  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  also,  would 
be  compelled  to  support  it  in  order  to  satisfy  public  opinion. 

I  told  Monsieur  Geoffray  that  I  agreed  that  the  initiative  had  much  better  cor^e 
from  the  United  States'  Gov[ernmen]t,  and  that,  if  it  did  so,  we  should  strongly 
support  it.  Public  opinion  would  however  be  very  disappointed  if  nothing  came  of 
the  proposal,  and  we  felt  very  strongly  that  the  Conference  should  not  separate 
without  having  discussed  the  question. 

I  added  that  I  recognized  that  any  decision  arrived  at  must  be  unanimous  in 
order  to  be  effective. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 
A  'pp[rove]d. — E.R. 


No.  171. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/G5. 
1829/2G8/07/329. 

(No.  G.)    Treaty.  Paris,  D.  January  IG,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  January  17,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  extracted  from  "  Le  Matin  "(^)  an 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the 
forthcoming  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

M.  Pichon  admits  that  he  does  not  anticipate  the  discovery  of  the  "  secret  of 

[v.  Le  Matin.  January  16,  1907.] 
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peace,"  but  as  in  1899  he  is  sure  that  the  Peace  Conference  of  1907  will  do  good, 
and  that  it  will  confine  itself  to  realities  and  not  attempt  to  bring  about  a  Utopia. 

"Profiting  by  the  experience  of  late  years,"  M.  Pichon  said,  "it  will  ameliorate 
arbitration  and  e'specially  that  instrument  that  has  done  so  much  valuable  work, 
namely  International  Commissions  of  Enquiry," 

The  fact  that  the  question  of  peace  is  no  longer  discussed  merely  by  philosophers, 
jurists,  Utopists  etc.,  but  by  responsible  and  powerful  Governments  shows  the 
enormous  strides  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  domain  of  international  politics. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 


No.  172. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  372/65. 
883/268/07/329. 
(No.  9.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  17,  1907. 

I  have  received  Y[our]  E[xcellency]'s  despatch  No.  12  of  the  8th  Instant, (*) 
enclosing  an  Article  from  the  "Matin,"  in  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that  he  w5s  authorized  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself  to  make  certain 
declarations  as  to  the  policy  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[ovemment]  in  connexion  with 
the  forthcoming  Second  Peace  Conference (^) 

I  have  referred  Y[our]  E[xcellency]'8  despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  informs  me  that  Mr.  Stead  had  no  authority  whatever  to  speak  of 
him  or  for  him. 

As  regards  myself,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Stead  explained  his  views  to  me  in 
conversation,  but  he  has  not  been  authorized  to  make  any  statement  on  my  behalf, 
nor  has  he  been  informed  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  intended  to  make 
any  such  proposals  at  the  Conference,  nor  have  they  come  to  any  decision  to  do  so. 

I  certainly  expressed  myself  as  desirous  of  promoting  peace,  but  did  not  pledge 
myself  or  the  Gov[ernmen]t  to  make  any  particular  proposal. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  Your  Ex[cellency]  the  true  facts  in  case 
questions  are  addressed  to  you,  but  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  volunteer  any  public 
contradiction,  unless  more  serious  notice  is  taken  of  Mr.  Stead's  alleged  statement. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTES. 

The  Belgian  Minister  came  to  ask  me  about  this  [the  article  in  Le  Matin  of  January  8]  to-day. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Stead  had  explained  his  views  to  me  and  I  thought  he  had 
very  likely  done  so  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  conversation,  but  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
make  any  statement  on  our  behalf,  nor  had  his  proposals  been  adopted.  They  were  interesting, 
but  entirely  his  own  and  he  had  not  been  told  that  we  intended  to  make  any  such  proposals 
at  the  Hague  Conference.  I  had  certainly  expressed  myself  as  desirous  of  promoting  peace,  but 
had  not  committed  myself  to  make  any  particular  proposal.  I  think  Sir  F.  Bertie  should  have 
a  reply  in  this  sense,  but  refer  the  paper  to  the  Prime  Minister  first. 

E.  G. 

9.1.07. 

Mr.  Stead  had  no  authority  whatever  to  speak  of  me  or  for  me. 

H.  C.  B. 
11.1.07. 

(•)  [Not  reproduced.  It  merely  forwarded  the  article  from  Le  Matin.  (F.O.  372/6o. 
883/268/07/329.)] 

(^)  [Mr.  Stead  is  reported  as  having  stated  that  he  was  not  charged  with  any  mission,  official 
or  unofficial,  but  that  he  had  had  long  conversations  before  starting  with  both  Sir  Henry  Campbcll- 
Bannerman  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  "  Et  il  y  a  certaines  declarations  que  je  suis  autorise  de  faire  en 
leur  nom."  These  declarations  were  mainly  in  connection  with  schemes  for  preventing  war,  a 
subject  which,  it  was  said,  Great  Britain  could  raise  at  the  Conference,  if  no  one  else  did.  "  II 
en  a  requ  1 'assurance  formelle  de  Sir  Edward  Grey,  et  il  est  autorise  k  faire  connaltre  cette 
assurance."]  
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No.  173. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  372/65. 
2468/268/07/329. 
(No.  11.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  18,  1907. 

Monsieur  Cambon  told  me  to-day  that  Professor  Maartens  was  coming  to 
Berlin, (')  Paris,  and  London,  to  sound  the  Powers  with  reference  to  the  discussion  at 
the  Hague  Conference  of  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments. 

The  position  was,  apparently,  that  the  United  States  desired  such  a  discussion; 
England  also  desired  it;  France  would  not  take  the  initiative,  but  did  not  wish  to 
prevent  such  a  discussion  from  taking  place ;  the  German  Emperor  had  said  that 
he  would  not  attend  the  Conference  if  such  a  discussion  did  take  place ;  and  Russia 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  discussion. 

I  said  I  thought  the  last  statement  might  be  put  in  the  form  that  Pussia  did 
not  want  to  offend  Germany  in  the  matter.  It  was  quite  true  that  we  wished  the 
discussion  to  take  place,  and  I  was  quite  content  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken 
by  the  United  States.  As,  however,  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter  by  the 
British  Parliament,  I  must  be  in  a  position  to  explain  quite  clearly,  if  Tin  discussion 
took  place,  why  this  was  so. 

I  am,  &c. 

[E.  GREY.] 

(1)  [v.  G.P.  XXIII,  I,  p.  103.] 


No.  174. 

Mr.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/65. 
3479/268/07/329. 

(No.  9.)    Confidential.  Munich,  D.  January  29,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  January  31,  1907. 

I  had  a  few  days  ago  some  conversation  with  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  German  Legation  at  Tangier  at  the  time  of  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  that 
place  in  the  year  1905.  The  subject  of  our  conversation  was  the  proposed  new  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague  and  as  this  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  German 
Diplomatic  Service  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  report  his  views  as  they  may 
help  to  confirm  or  correct  information  which  has  reached  you  from  other  sources. 

Herr  von  Kiihlmann  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  new  Peace  Conference  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Government  was  more  likely  to  prejudice  the  cause  of 
peace  than  to  help  it,  but  as  it  now  seemed  certain  that  it  would  be  held  it  was 
necessary  for  Germany  to  study  the  attitude  she  would  have  to  assume  at  this  meeting. 
In  Herr  von  Kiihlmann's  opinion  there  were  two  classes  of  questions  which  were 
likely  to  be  studied  at  this  Conference, — practical  ones,  such  as  questions  relating  to 
maritime  laws  and  the  right  of  belligerence,  etc.,  which  could  be  discussed  calmly 
between  the  experts  representing  the  Powers — and  unpractical  ones,  such  as  the 
question  of  general  disarmament.  Germany  was  fully  aware  that  if  the  latter 
question  were  brought  forward  for  discussion  by  the  Conference  it  would  be  the  work 
of  her  enemies  and  intended  to  put  her  into  an  awkward  position;  the  Imperial 
authorities  had  therefore  to  study  very  carefully  how  they  would  meet  this  attack. 
I  gathered  from  what  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  said  to  me  that  the  position  would  then 
be  as  follows  : — the  motion  for  disarmament  would  be  brought  forward  either  by 
a  Representative  of  one  of  the  minor  Powers  or  by  that  of  one  of  the  greater  ones  : 
in  the  first  case  Germany  might  possibly  argue  that  the  question  was  too  important 
for  little  Powers  to  touch  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  discussion  of  so 
important  a  subject  to  direct  negotiations  between  the  Great  Powers  and  so  avoid 
angry  discussions  and  hasty  votes  on  such  matters  at  the  Conference.    If  the  motion 
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was  brought  forward  by  the  Representative  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  the  situation 
would  be  different ;  an  impression  prevailed  in  many  quarters,  said  Ilerr  von 
Kiihlmann,  that  under  these  circumstances  Germany  might  withdraw  from  the 
Conference ;  he  thought  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  do  so — she  could  turn  the 
tables  on  her  enemies  and  this  could  be  done  in  this  way  : — the  German  Represen- 
tative would  express  his  approval  at  the  idea  of  general  disarmament  but  this  could 
only  be  accepted  on  certain  principles ;  in  his  opinion  the  only  principles  which 
could  be  suggested  were  that  the  armaments  of  a  country  should  be  proportional 
to  her  population.  If  this  principle  were  applied  to  the  navies  of  the  world, 
England  would  object  to  it  as  her  population  was  a  great  deal  smaller  than  that  of 
Germany ;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  proposed  that  the  size  of  the  mercantile 
fleet  of  a  nation  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  controlling  the  strength  of  that 
nation's  navy,  he  expected  that  this  would  be  objected  to  by  the  United  States  and 
thus  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  put  in  opposition  to  each  other 
at  a  Conference,  a  situation  which  would  be  far  from  displeasing  to  Germany.  If 
the  principle  of  population  were  applied  to  land  forces,  France  would  strongly  protest 
against  it ;  therefore,  if  the  question  of  disarmament  was  brought  forward  for 
discussion  by  the  Conference,  Germany  would  show  zeal  in  support  of  it,  being  in 
a  position  to  checkmate  any  serious  move  in  the  direction  of  its  practical  application, 

Herr  von  Kiihlmann  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  important  point  for 
Germany  at  the  Peace  Conference  was  to  avoid  appearing  before  the  world  as  if  she 
were  isolated  as  she  had  been  at  Algeciras.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  play  the 
fine  role  if  she  went  to  the  Hague,  and  if  the  Imperial  Government  acted  as  he 
thought  they  were  likely  to  do,  Germany  would  appear  to  the  mass  of  the 
enthusiasts  for  general  peace  as  the  one  Power  who  had  proposed  a  practical  system 
of  disarmament  but  that  her  attempts  in  the  direction  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
had  been  thwarted  by  the  selfish  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
[Jnited  States  and  other  Powers  who  were  not  sincere  when  pretending  to  support 
the  principle  of  general  disarmament. 

How  far  these  are  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Authorities  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  but  they  are  interesting  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  German  Diplomatist 
who  is  at  present,  I  believe,  Councillor  of  the  German  Legation  at  the  Hague  and 
who  therefore  has  probably  occupied  himself  with  the  questions  likely  to  arise  at 
the  Peace  Conference. 

I  have.  &c. 

FAIRFAX  L.  CARTWRIGHT. 

MINUTES. 

This  is  an  important  and  interesting  despatch  and  the  source  from  which  it  emanates  is 
likely  to  be  Well  informed'. 

A  Reuter  telegram  bearing  on  the  sul^ject  in  to-night's  paper  is  annexed.* 

W.  M.    Jan[uar]y  31. 


Cologne,  Thursday. 

*The  H.vgue  Conference. 
Germany  likes  the  idea  better  than  the  details. 

"The  Cologne  Gazette  learns  that  Mr.  Stead  was  yesterday  evening  received  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

Prince  Biilow  said  that  Germany  considered  it  her  duty  at  the  forthcoming  Hague  Conference 
to  exert  herself  in  favour  of  the  further  development  of  national(')  law  in  the  direction  of  peace 
and  humanity. 

Germany  could  do  this  all  the  better,  as  for  more  than  a  generation  she  had  waged  no  war, 
and  had  set  up  as  her  object  the  preservation  of  peace. 

She  had  therefore  accepted  with  lively  satisfaction  Russia's  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
conference,  and  had  examined  all  points  of  the  programme  with  the  greatest  goodwill,  but  on  the 
principle  that  "  Qui  trop  embrasse,  mal  etreint,"  considerable  objections  might  be  raised  to  the 
programme."' 

Reuter. 

(')  [Marginal  note  :   "  international?  "] 
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If  Herr  v[on]  Kiihlmann  is  right,  this  w[oul]d  be  a  come  down  from  the  reported  staiement 
of  the  Kaiser  that  he  would  not  take  part  at  all,  if  disarmament  were  to  be  discussed. 

F.  A.  C.  31.1. 

If  the  coiubined  military  and  naval  forces  were  to  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  populatiou 
the  scheme  suggested  b^'  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  would  work  out  to  Germany's  disadvantage. 

C.  H. 

Herr  von  Kiihlmann's  arguments  are  very  shallow.  The  population  basis  would  suit  us 
very  well  for  we  should  include  India  and  the  Colonies  and  be  entitled  to  a  navy  about  four 
times  as  big  as  the  German. 

E.  G. 


No.  175. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  President  Roosevelt. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  President,  February  12,  1907. 

.  .  .  .(-)  Professor  Martens  is  here  :  very  anxious  to  know  who  is  going  to  bring 
expenditure  on  armaments  before  the  Hague  Conference,  and  what  the  actual 
proposal  will  be.  As  far  as  Naval  expenditure  is  concerned,  the  thing  d<!pends  at 
present  upon  England  and  Germany.  If  we  two  were  to  agree  to  stop  new 
construction  for  a  few  years,  or  to  agree  to  limit  it,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  perhaps  the  world,  would  feel  the  relief.  I  believe  they  would  all  stop  building, 
except  of  course  Russia,  who  must  repair  the  losses  of  the  war.  But  if  Germany 
insists  upon  the  high  line  that  Naval  expenditure  concerns  only  herself,  and  won't 
discuss  it  with  us,  we  are  bound  to  go  on  building  to  keep  ahead  of  her,  and  the 
whole  world  will  feel  the  strain  of  increasing  Navies. 

In  any  case  if  the  Hague  Conference  separates  without  discussing  expenditure 
on  armaments,  I  shall  have  to  give  a  definite  answer  in  Parliament  as  to  why  nothing 
could  be  done:  and  if  need  be  I  must  get  a  "yes"  or  "no"  from  Germany  by 
putting  a  direct  question. 

Meanwhile,  if  your  Delegates  bring  the  subject  forward,  ours  will  be  instructed 
to  support ;  but  if  you  decide  not  to  take  the  initiative  (which  I  should  very  much 
regret)  I  should  like  to  know  in  good  time,  that  I  may  consider  what  course  it  is 
best  to  take.  It  will  be  a  poor  lame  Conference  if  the  Powers  all  meet  there  and 
shirk  the  question  (^) 

Yours,  &c. 

EDWARD  GREY. 

(M  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  71.] 

(^)  [The  opening  paragraphs  introduce  Mr.  Bryce,  lately  appointed  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington.] 

(^)  [The  remaining  paragraphs  refer  to  a  number  of  subjects  not  connected  with  The  Hague 
Conference,  and  add  nothing  of  importance.] 


No.  176. 

Sir  J.  Walton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  372/65. 
4882/268/07/329. 

Private.  House  of  Commons. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Grey,  February  12,  1907. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  considering  and  reporting  upon  the  questions 
which  are  likely  to  arise  for  discussion  at  the  forthcoming  Hague  Conference  I  beg 
to  forward  the  Interim  Report  which  we  have  prepared  upon  the  proposal  that  a 
belligerent  Power  should  during  war  surrender  the  right  to  seize  the  private  property 
at  sea  of  the  citizens  of  an  enemy.  The  subject  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  difficult 
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of  the  topics  which  will  be  brought  forward  for  practical  consideration  by  the  Great 
Powers.  We  have  therefore  dealt  with  it  at  some  length  and  expressed  our  opinions 
and  the  arguments  which  support  them  in  a  separate  form.  I  trust  our  action  in 
this  respect  will  meet  with  your  views  and  with  those  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  subject  which  comes  next  in  order  of  practical  importance  is  the  suggested 
modification  of  the  belligerent  right  to  stop  the  trade  by  a  neutral  in  articles  alleged 
to  be  contraband,  and  the  establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  of  appeal  in 
the  decisions  of  Prize  Ck)urts. 

We  have  treated  this  matter  somewhat  fully  as  its  great  gravity  demands;  and 
the  Committee  will  be  glad,  if  you  desire  it,  to  print  their  report  upon  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

We  have  arrived  at  an  opinion  upon  the  remaining  topics  which  are  of  less 
moment  and  we  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  complete  our  labours  by  submitting  a 
statement  of  our  views  upon  them. 

I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  for  reasons  which  we  shall  furnish  in  due  course 
we  have  been  unable  to  offer  any  assistance  or  advice  in  reference  to  the  most 
difi&cult  problem  created  by  a  proposal  for  the  limitation  or  reduction  of  armaments. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  L.  WALTON, 

12  Feb^ruaryl,  1907.  Attorney -General. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  Interim  Report  upon  "  Eight  of  Capture  of  Private  Property  tit  Sea" 
referred  to  in  the  above  document  is  very  long  and  is  not  here  reproduced.  A  statement  on  p.  4 
of  the  report  that  "  Lord  Clarendon  ....  seems  to  have  assented  unwillingly  to  the  Declaration 
of  Paris"  led  to  a  question  from  Lord  Fitzraaurice  entered  as  a  minute  on  the  file.  He  asked 
on  what  authority  "  the  statement  was  made.  Mr.  Maycock  minuted  in  turn  that  he  would 
"send  Lord  Fitzmaurice  a  Mem[orandum]  (5104  Conf [idential])  explaining  all  this."  This 
memorandum  is  given  below.  A  further  minute  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Davidson  points  out  that  the 
statement  was  not  in  fact  based  upon  the  memorandum  since  that  was  not  before  the  Committee 
or  its  Chairman  when  it  was  compiled.  He  adds  "  I  would  suggest  that  the  authority  for  the 
passage  referred  to  was  a  statement  made  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  a  speech  he  delivered  in 
Parliament  in  1875."  The  speech  referred  to  is  probably  that  given  in  Pari.  Deb.,  Sri  Ser., 
Vol.  223,  pp.  854-62.  The  memorandum  is,  however,  reproduced  below,  as  it  contains  minutes 
of  great  interest.  The  text  of  the  minutes  has  been  checked  by  the  originals  in  F.O.  Great 
Britain  and  General  487,  and  their  wording,  capitalisation  and  punctuation  made  identical 
with  these.    The  headings  are,  however,  reproduced  from  the  printed  Memorandum. 

Cabinet  Minutes  respecting  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  1856. 
Confidential.  (5104) 

These  Cabinet  Minutes  are  very  important  and  interesting. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  having  been  himself  at  Paris,  we  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  what  passed  when  the  proposal  for  the  Declaration  was  first 
mooted.    These  Cabinet  notes  explain  the  matter. 

They  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  Hertslet  and  placed  on  record  in  the  Foreign  Office. (') 

TENTERDEN. 

August  11,  1876. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Viscount  Palmerston. 
My  dear  Palmerston,  p^ris,  April  6,  1856. 

It  IS  quite  clear  that  we  can  never  again  reestablis*h  our  ancient  doctrine  respecting  neutrals, 
and  that  we  must  in  any  future  war  adhere  to  the  exception  to  our  rule  w[hi]ch  we  admitted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  under  pain  of  having  all  mankind  against  us. 

I  am  therefore  for  making  a  merit  of  necessity  and  volunteering  as  a  benevolent  act  of  the 
Congress  to  proclaim  as  permanent  the  principle  upon  w[hi]ch  we  have  lately  acted,  adding  to 
It  a  resolution  ag[ain]st  privateering. 

The  latter  will  be  a  good  Roland  to  the  Yankees  for  their  Oliver— thinking  to  do  us  an  ill 
turn  they  sent  a  Circular  to  all  Maritime  Powers  asking  their  assent  to  the  neutral  flag  covering 

(')  [A  note  attached  to  these  papers  states  that  they 


adopted  by  the  English  Cabinet,"  without  further  details.] 
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the  goods.  Most  of  these  Powers  consulted  us  as  to  the  answer  they  sh[ou]ld  give  and  we 
suggested  that  they  sh[ou]ld  not  agree  unless  the  U[nitcd]  S[tate6]  at  the  same  time  gave  up  the 
system  of  Privateers.  Prussia  gave  that  answer  and  the  President  made  some  impertinent  remarks 
upon  it  in  his  message,  so  they  will  be  left  alone  in  their  system  and  have  the  world  ag[ainjst 
them  if  the  Congress  adopts  the  Resolution.  I  send  you  the  D[ra]ft  of  resolution  and  if  you 
c[oul]d  let  me  know  by  the  telegraph  whether  jou  approve  it  w[oul]d  be  a  convenience  altho[ugh] 
I  have  told  Walewski  that  it  may  be  2  or  3  d[a]ys  before  I  can  give  him  a  definitive  answer. 

The  Emperor  does  not  like  any  engagement  with  respect  to  mediation  before  war  is  declared 
but  He  is  willing  that  some  resolution  in  favour  of  the  proceeding  sh[oul]d  be  recorded  in  a 
Protocol. 

Does  anything  else  in  the  way  of  declaration  of  principles  by  the  Congress  occur  to  you? 
The  signature  of  peace  has  put  that  august  Body  in  high  good  humour  and  'I  daresay  it  w[oul]d 
agree  to  anything  that  c[oul]d  not  be  called  revolutionary.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  British 
and  Sardinian  P[leni]p[otentiarie3]  are  the  only  liberal  members  of  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CLARENDON. 

Draft  of  Resolution. 

Le  Congres  de  Westphalie  a  consacre  la  liberte  des  cultes,  le  Congres  de  Vienne  I'abolition 
de  la  traite  des  noirs  et  la  liberte  de  la  navigation  des  fleuves;  il  appartiendrait  au  Congrfes 
de  Paris  de  consacrer  I'abolition  de  la  course  et  la  franchise  du  commerce  des  neutres  conformement 
aux  principes  appliques  dans  la  guerre  actuelle. 

Ces  principes  sent,  d'apres  les  declarations  emanees  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre  au  debut 
de  la  guerre  : 

Que  le  pavilion  neutre  couvre  la  marchandise  ennemie,  excepts  la  contrebande  de  guerre; 
Que  la  marchandise  neutre,  except^  la  contrabande  de  guerre,  n'est  pas  saisissabie  sous 
pavilion  ennemi ; 

Et  que  les  blocus  doivent  etre  effectifs,  c'est-k-dire  maintenua  par  une  force  navale  sufiBsante. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 

Immediate. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  matter  in  the  Course  of  this  day. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Clarendon,  that  the  concessions  which  we  have  made  to  neutrals 
at  the  Beginning  of  this  war  can  never  or  at  least  will  never  on  any  future  occasion  ba 
withheld  and  that  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  take  the  lead  and  to  make  the  Proposal  which 
Clarendon  suggests. 

P. 

7/4-56. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

I  concur. 

G.  G. 

Lord  Panmure. 

I  quite  concur  in  Clarendon's  proposal.  If  the  Americans  stood  out  on  a  question  of 
privateering  against  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  they  will  be  isolated  on  a  point 
in  which  the  whole  civilized  world  will  be  against  them. 

P. 

7/4. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere. 

I  think  the  answer  should  be  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  in  an  arrangement  such  as  is 
proposed,  but  that  the  several  points  require  to  be  carefully  considered  in  their  bearings  in  all 
the  cases  which  may  arise. 

For  example,  if  the  Americans  do  not  agree  to  the  convention,  would  their  flag  as  a  neutral 
cover  the  goods  of  an  Enemy,  while  they  were  still  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  Privateers  in  case 
of  war? 

It  would  be  very  desirable  so  to  eSect  this  arrangement,  as  to  compel  the  Americans  to 
accede  to  it. 

If  it  can  be  made  of  universal  application,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  honourable  and 
useful  measure,  but  it  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  can  hardly  be  finally  settled  by 
Telegraph. 

H.  LABOUCHERE. 

Earl  Granville. 

I  concur  in  this  proposal.  I  do  not  think  that  the  acquiescence  of  America,  which  we 
shall  not  get,  need  be  a  sine  qua  non,  but  I  agree  with  Labouchere  so  far  as  to  think  that 
the  terms  of  the  Protocol  ought  to  be  considered,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Lushington, 
our  great  adviser  in  the  relaxation  of  these  laws,  as  an  adviser  upon  the  protocol. 

G. 
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Sir  Charles  IVood. 

I  agree,  but,  as  Labouchcre  truly  says,  great  care  will  be  required  in  wording  any  instrument, 
so  as  to  avoid  being  bound,  when  others  are  at  liberty. 

C.  W. 

Sir  George  Corn  [e]  wall  Lewis. 

I  concur.  I  cannot  see  why  the  omission  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  should  be  more  injurious 
to  us  than  to  others. 

G.  C.  L. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  principle  is  right  but  the  cases  pointed  out  by  Labouchere  require  great  consideration. 

ARGYLL. 

The  Right  Hon.  Vernon  Smith. 

We  have  conceded  the  principle  in  recent  practice  and  cannot  now  recede  so  must  make  a 
merit  of  it. 

R.  V.  S. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  .1.  Baines  [sic:   M.  T.  Baines]. 
I  concur  in  L[or]d  Clarendon's  suggestion. 

M.  T.  B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

I  f-h[oul]d  be  disposed  to  run  all  risks  as  to  the  non-concurrence  of  the  U[nited]  States  in 
the  Declaration  agfain]st  Privateering,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  opinion  in  the  long  run,  but 
confining  the  effect  of  the  several  resolutions  as  far  as  possible  to  those  who  concurred  in  the  whole. 

HARROWBY. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

I  am  on  the  whole  inclined  to  agree  with  Clarendon  that  we  sh[oul]d  not  find  it  easy  to 
re-establish  the  doctrine  respecting  neutrals,  and  that  it  may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  assent  to  the  Resolution  proposed. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  were  at  war  with  France,  and  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  do  not  agree  to 
this  resolution  they  as  neutrals  w[oul]d  become  the  carriers  of  all  the  trade  of  France  and  we 
should  have  no  means  of  acting  against  her  commerce,  except  by  Blockade,  which  though 
perfectly  effective  as  against  Russia,  w[ouI]d  be  but  very  imperfect  as  against  France  with  her 
extensive  Sea  Board  in  two  seas. 

At  the  same  time  also  no  neutral  Power  would  be  able  to  do  the  like  service  for  us  if  we 
were  at  war  with  America. 

If  we  also  agree  to  the  Resolution  against  Privateers  how  shall  we  be  situated  in  the  event 
of  our  being  at  war  with  America  and  France  in  alliance. 

Our  hands  and  those  of  France  will  be  tied,  whilst  the  Americans  will  have  retained  their 
right  of  Privateering  which  they  will  exercise  against  our  Trade,  both  from  the  Ports  of  France  as 
well  as  from  their  own. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  before  we  agree,  an  attempt  s[houl]d  be 
made  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  to  the  Resolution. 
Without  their  assent  we  shall  be  the  only  losers. 

S. 

Ap[ri!]  7/56. 

The  Queen's  Approval. 
The  Queen  approves  Lord  Palmerston's  proposed  course. 
Ap[ri]l  8,  1856.] 


No.  177. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  372/65. 

5574/268/07/329. 

(No.  20.)    Treaty.  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  14,  1907. 

M.  Cambon  spoke  to  me  to  day  on  the  subject  of  the  Ilague  Conference. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  a  discussion  in  full  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments  mifjht  not  only  result  in  nothinfr,  but  might  seem  ridiculous  : 
the  positions  of  the  various  Powers  with  respect  to  armaments  were  so  different,  and 
the  number  of  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  in  full  session  was  so  great. 
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It  had  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that,  if  we  really  desired  to  bring  the  subject 
forward,  it  might  be  much  better  that  we  should  propose  at  the  Conference  to  refer 
the  subject  to  a  Commission  of  jurisconsults  or  of  delegates  belonging  to  the  Great 
l*owers,  and  to  adjourn  its  consideration  by  the  full  Conference  meanwhile. 

I  said  I  would  consider  this  suggestion,  but  I  could  not  give  an  answer  with 
regard  to  it  till  I  had  consulted  the  United  States.  It  was  not  certain  whether  the 
United  States  would  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  the  discussion  of  the  matter  at 
the  Conference,  but  I  had  given  them  a  promise  that  if  they  did  take  the  initiative 
we  should  support  them,  I  could  not,  therefore,  take  any  engagement  as  to  a 
particular  method  of  procedure  until  I  had  consulted  them 

Meanwhile,  I  would  tell  M.  de  Martens  that  we  held  to  the  opinion  that  the 
fubject  should  be  brought  forward  at  the  Conference.  A  general  statement  of  this 
kind  would  not  preclude  the  method  of  procedure  suggested  by  M.  Cambon. 

He  observed  that,  if  the  German  Emperor  had  renounced  the  idea,  which  he 
had  proclaimed  so  loudly,  of  withdrawing  from  the  Conference  if  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments  was  discussed,  it  must  be  because  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  discussion  would  lead  to  no  result. 

M.  Cambon  also  thought  that  the  apprehensions  which  had  arisen  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Japan  had  started  a  movement  in  the  States  in  favour  of 
building  ships,  and  this  might  make  the  United  States  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative 
at  the  Hague  Conference. 

I  said  that,  with  regard  to  practical  results,  if  it  was  left  to  us  to  take  the 
initiative,  we  might  possibly  suggest  to  Germany  that  we  should  come  to  some  mutual 
agreement  as  to  our  programmes  of  new  Naval  construction.  I  asked  whether,  if  we 
and  Germany  were  to  agree  to  suspend  Naval  construction,  M.  Cambon  thought  other 
Countries  might  do  the  same. 

He  said  France  was  in  arrears,  and  he  did  not  think  she  could  diminish  Naval 
expenditure  unless  an  agreement  was  also  made  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of  Military 
as  well  as  of  Naval  expenditure. 

I  observed  that  the  danger  was  that  the  German  Emperor  might  introduce  a  new 
Naval  programme  with  still  further  increased  expenditure,  in  which  case  we  should 
certainly  reply  by  increasing  our  shipbuilding,  and  that  would  place  a  great  strain 
upon  other  Powers. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 


No.  178. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  372/65. 

5093/268/07/529. 

(No.  7.)    Treaty.  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  15,  1907. 

Professor  Martens  discussed  with  me  on  the  11th  instant  various  questions 
relating  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

With  regard  to  the  date.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  June  was  the  time  which 
would  suit  other  Powers,  and  he  said  that  July  and  August  were  the  best  months  for 
the  Hague,  because  later  on  the  rain  became  intolerable. 

I  told  him  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  end  of  ^lay  or  beginning  of  June 
would  be  best,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  Conference  would  not  sit  later  than  the 
end  of  July.  We  would  not  press  for  a  date  which  might  be  inconvenient  to  others, 
but  we  should  prefer  the  earlier  date. 

With  regard  to  the  programme,  Professor  Martens  said  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that,  if  subjects  not  included  in  the  programme  were  to  be  raised  at  the 
Conference,  they  should  not  be  sprung  upon  it  by  surprise.    The  Russian  Government 
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were  therefore,  most  anxious  to  be  able,  in  sending  out  the  final  invitation,  to 
announce  any  other  subjects  which  might  be  brought  forward,  and  to  have  them  put 
into  such  a  form  as  would  enable  the  various  Countries  to  give  instructions  to  their 
Delegates  with  regard  to  these  subjects.  He  also  wished  to  know  whether  we  were 
likely  to  raise  objections  to  any  of  the  subjects  already  included  in  the  programme. 

I  said  I  had  not  yet  received  the  final  Report  of  the  Committee  who  were 
examining  all  the  subjects,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should  object  to  any  of  them. 

As  for  the  rest,  we  had,  in  accepting  the  programme  as  a  base,  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  subject  of  expenditure  on  armaments  should  be  discussed.  I  objected  to  the 
term  "disarmament,"  which  I  knew  to  represent  a  thing  that  was  not  practicable. 
But  to  reduce  or  limit  expenditure,  or  even  to  stop  the  further  increase  of  it,  was 
an  object  as  urgent  and  desirable  now  as  it  was  when  the  Russian  Government 
announced  it  as  the  chief  motive  of  the  first  Hague  Conference. 

Professor  Martens  said  it  was  the  case  that  the  Russian  Government  had  omitted 
the  subject  from  their  programme  this  time.  They  had  done  so,  because  on  the 
previous  occasion  it  had  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  result.  He  asked  whether  we 
were  Hkely  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  Conference. 

I  told  him  that  we  did  not  desire  to  take  the  initiative  if  any  other  Power  would 
take  it.  My  answer  at  the  moment  must  therefore  be  that  we  desired  strongly  to 
have  the  question  discussed,  that  we  could  not  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  we  were  quite  willing  and  might  even  prefer  to  see  the  initiative  taken 
by  some  other  Power. 

Professor  Martens  said  that  the  United  States  also  had  made  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  from 
the  United  States'  Ambassador  at  Berlin  whether  they  intended  to  make  a  proposal 
or  not.  And  he  expressed  some  apprehension  as  to  whether  there  could  be  any 
practical  result  Irom  the  discussion,  and  as  to  whether  some  friction  might  not 
be  caused. 

I  explained  to  him  that,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  were  prepared  to  make 
reductions  in  our  programme  of  new  construction  of  ships,  if  other  Powers  would 
agree  to  do  the  same.  And  I  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that,  if  there  was 
no  discussion  and  no  agreement  at  the  Hague  Conference,  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  in  naval  expenditure  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  To  be  quite  frank, 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  naval  expenditure  of  the  world  lay  between  Germany 
and  ourselves.  I  asked  Professor  Martens  if  he  knew  what  the  disposition  at  Berlin 
was  with  regard  to  discussion. 

He  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  a  definite  reply. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  not  my  object  to  have  a  discussion  at  the  Conference 
simply  to  isolate  Germany,  or  bring  out  a  difference  of  opinion  with  her.  If  she  were 
to  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  directly  with  us  as  to  limiting  new  construction, 
we  should  be  quite  willing  to  try  to  make  an  arrangement  in  that  way.  If  we  could 
come  to  such  an  agreement,  and  it  were  to  be  announced  at  the  Hague  Conference 
that  Germany  and  England  were  going  to  limit  their  expenditure  on  new  construction 
in  their  Navies  for,  say,  the  next  five  years,  the  effect  would  be  felt  over  the  whole 
world,  who  would  be  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  a  great  increase  in  naval 
expenditure  and  would  all  follow  suit.  I  recognised,  of  course,  the  exceptional 
position  of  Russia  who,  in  order  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  war,  whatever  other  Powers 
did,  might  have  to  incur  expenditure  the  necessity  for  which  would  be  freely 
recognised.  But  I  was  quite  sure  that,  if  Germany  took  the  line  that  her  naval 
expenditure  was  her  own  affair,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  discussed  with  any  other 
Power,  and  if  she  continued  to  increase  her  Navy,  we  should  spend  more  and  still 
more  upon  our  own  Navy.  The  result  of  this  competition  between  Germany  and 
ourselves  would  be  an  increase  in  naval  expenditure,  the  strain  of  which  would,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  be  felt  by  all  the  great  Powers. 

Professor  Martens  expressed  a  strong  opinion  of  his  own  that  the  great  Powers 
should  endeavour,  confidentially  and  between  themselves,  to  arrange  before-hand 
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within  what  Hmits  the  discussion  on  expenditure  should  be  kept  at  the  Conference, 
and  what  the  result  of  such  discussion  should  be.  In  this  way  he  thougiit  friction 
might  be  avoided. 

I  saw  no  objection  to  this  plan,  provided  it  did  not  prejudice  the  right  of  public 
discussion  at  the  Conference  whether  a  preliminary  agreement  was  reached  or  not. 

Professor  Martens  explained  that  this  was  an  idea  of  his  own.  He  had  not  yet 
consulted  his  Government  with  regard  to  it,  and  could  therefore  only  put  it  forward 
personally. 

I  said  that  I  also  was  speaking  frankly  and  informally,  and  not  making  official 
proposals. 

Professor  Martens  said  it  was  further  proposed  as  the  constitution  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  and  the  means  for  bringing  disputes  before  it  were  rather  clumsy,  to  discuss 
the  improvement  of  them.  It  was  also  thought  that  as  the  Commission  d'Enquete 
had  been  so  useful  in  the  case  of  the  North  Sea  incident,  it  might  be  well  to  organise 
the  Commission  in  such  a  form  that  it  should  be  more  quickly  available  when  any 
difficulty  arose.  He  also  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  possible  to  make  a  schedule 
of  subjects  which  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  reserve  in  all  cases  for  arbitration.  He 
said  the  German  Government  were  opposed  to  this  proposal. 

I  said  that  the  difficulty  in  this  would  be  to  define  the  subjects  on  which  arbitration 
was  to  be  compulsory.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  without  having  some 
definite  proposal  before  me.  But  we  wished  in  every  way  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration. 

Professor  Martens  also  asked  my  view  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Drago  Doctrine. (^) 
The  United  States  had  mentioned  that  as  a  subject  which  might  be  put  forward. 

I  said  this  question  was  now  being  investigated  by  our  Inter-Departmental 
Committee.  I  could  not,  therefore,  commit  myself  to  any  view  upon  it.  But  we  should- 
certainly  not  object  to  its  being  discussed. 

Professor  Martens  further'  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  immunity  of  private  property 
from  capture  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

I  told  him  that  I  could  not  speak  on  that  until  it  had  been  before  the  Cabinet. 
But  our  view  hitherto  had  been  that  the  right  of  seizure  of  enemies'  ships  and  property 
at  sea  was  essential  to  the  conduct  of  war,  and  I  could  not  say  that  we  were  prepared 
to  depart  from  that  view.  I  asked  Professor  Martens  what  the  view  of  the  Eussian 
Government  was  on  the  subject. 

He  thought  they  would  hold  what  had  hitherto  been  our  view  in  the  matter. 
France  also,  he  thought,  concurred.  Germany,  who  had  supported  the  opposite  view 
when  put  forward  by  the  United  States  in  1899,  were  he  thought  now  hesitating  in 
the  matter.  And  he  observed  that  even  the  United  States  were  not  agreed,  as  one  of 
their  Delegates,  Captain  Mahan,  was  strongly  opposed  to  immunity. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [i.e.,  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  "  armed  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract 
debts  due  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  Power  by  other  Governments  "  (v.  infra,  p.  249,  No.  206). 
Dr.  Drago,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Argentine,  enunciated  this  doctrine  at  the  time 
of  the  collective  action  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  in 
1902.    For  this  subject  v.  Gooch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  11,  pp.  154-74,  passim.'] 


No.  179. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

P.O.  372/65. 

5736/268/07/329. 

(No.  8.)    Treaty.  Confidential. 

Sir,  "  Foreign  Office,  February  15.  1907. 

Professor  de  Martens  asked  me  to-day  whether  he  was  to  tell  his  Government 
that  w^e  adhered  to  our  opinion  that  the  subject  of  Disarmament  must  be  discussed 
at  the  Hague  Conference. 
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I  said  I  would  prefer  that  the  subject  should  not  be  called  Disarmament,  but 
that  it  should  be  labelled  "  Expenditure  on  Armaments."  In  that  form,  we  thought  it 
most  desirable  that  it  should  be  discussed  at  the  Conference.  In  view  of  the  attention 
which  had  been  given  to  the  subject  by  public  opinion,  and  of  the  interest  which  had 
been  expressed  in  it  at  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  at  which  so  many  Countries 
were  represented  last  year,(')  it  would  be  a  very  great  disappointment  if  it  was  not 
discussed  at  the  Hague  Conference.  Indeed,  I  felt  that  the  Conference  would  lose 
prestige  if  it  separated  without  venturing  to  touch  this  question. 

Professor  de  Martens  then  asked  me  whether  I  considered  that  the  discussion  must 
be  a  serious  one,  and  not  that  the  matter  should  simply  be  raised  and  buried  in  half- 
an-hour. 

I  replied  that  I  certainly  thought  the  discussion  must  be  a  serious  one. 

He  then  dwellt  [sic]  upon  the  danger  of  friction  arising  owing  to  the  different 
dispositions  of  the  various  Powers  with  regard  to  the  question,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  thought  a  discussion  before-hand  between  the  great  Powers  would  not  be  desirable. 

I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  advantage  in  such  a 
discussion  before  the  Conference  met.  We  should  be  willing,  of  course,  to  receive  the 
views  of  any  other  Powers  on  the  subject  if  they  wished  to  send  them  to  us.  But 
I  thought  it  might  be  more  profitable,  supposing  there  were  difficulties  at  the 
Conference,  for  the  great  Powers  to  agree  to  continue  the  discussion  among  themselves 
afterwards. 

The  Professo)'  asked  me  whether  we  would  be  satisfied  with  a  discussion  at  the 
Conference  which  resulted  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  each  Power  should 
devote  its  attention  to  the  question. 

I  said  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  was  not  better  than  nothing.  But 
it  would  amount  to  very  little,  and  I  should  not  be  content  with  it  so  long  as  there  was  a 
hope  of  something  better.  The  object  of  the  discussion  at  the  Conference  should  be 
not  to  bury  the  question,  but  to  keep  it  alive. 

Professor  de  ^ilartens  asked  me  if  I  could  now  say  whether  we  ourselves  intended 
to  propose  the  question  at  the  Conference. 

I  told  him  I  could  not.  I  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  state  in  their  invitation  that  we  attached  great  importance  to  the  question 
being  brought  forward. 

Professor  de  Martens  promised  that  the  Russian  Government  would  send  us 
confidentially  their  form  of  invitation  before  it  was  issued. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  from  him,  I  said  that,  should  we  come  to  a  decision 
before  the  Conference  met  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of  making  a  definite 
proposal  on  the  subject,  I  should  of  course  take  care  that  anything  we  had  formulated 
was  communicated  to  the  other  great  Powers.  At  present,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  attached  great  importance  to  having  the  question  of  Expenditure  on  Arma- 
ments discussed. 

He  then  told  me  that,  speaking  quite  frankly  and  confidentially,  the  danger  of 
friction  and  opposition  lay  with  Germany.  The  Russian  Government  were  anxious  to 
remove  the  risk  of  this,  and  he  feared  the  matter  was  a  delicate  one. 

I  said  that  possibly  friction  might  be  avoided  by  direct  communication  taking 
place  between  ourselves  and  the  German  Government.  In  this  case  I  might,  before  the 
Conference  met,  speak  frankly  to  the  German  Ambassador  as  to  our  views.  I  should 
then,  at  any  rate,  relieve  Professor  de  Martens  of  any  responsibility  for  friction  that 
might  arise. 

Professor  de  Martens  was  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  desirable.  But  he  asked 
me  not  to  say  anything  to  the  German  Government  direct  until  he  had  been  to  Berlin 
and  until  the  invitation  was  issued. 

I  promised  in  accordance  with  this  that  I  would  not  say  anything  for  the  present. 

(*)  [v.  Inter-Parliamcntary  Union  Official  Report  of  the  14th  Conference,  held  in  London, 
July  23-25,  1906.    (London,  1907.)  ] 
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I  told  the  Professor  that  I  had  been  much  interested  in  what  he  had  said  about  the 
usefuhiess  of  the  Commission  d'Enquete.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  and  otiier  points  with  one  of  sucli  great  authority  and 
experience  as  himself.  I  had  a  suggestion  to  make  to  him  of  a  kindred  character.  Tt 
was  that  some  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  to  which  appeals  might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  in  time 
of  war.  I  reminded  him  that  we  had  some  such  cases  which  had  been  under  discussion 
with  the  Russian  Government  for  a  very  long  time.  We  had  eventually  been  compelled 
to  propose  arbitration  with  regard  to  the  decisions  of  some  of  the  Eussian  Prize  Courts — 
as  to  which,  by  the  way,  we  had  not  yet  had  a  reply.  I  thought  such  matters  would  be 
very  much  simplified  in  future  if  it  could  be  recognised  that  there  was  an  international 
Court  of  Appeal,  to  which  decisions  of  prize  courts  could  be  referred  without  all  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  long  diplomatic  correspondence  and  argument,  and  a  special 
resort  to  arbitration. 

Professor  de  Martens  was  disposed  to  think  that  something  of  the  kind  could  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  simplification  of  the  procedure  with  regard  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  in  which  he  was  now  interesting  himself. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 

As  the  German  Emperor  will  not  listen  to  any  discussion  relative  to  "Disarma- 
ment "  I  do  not  see  how  England  can  bring  the  matter  forward  at  the  Hague 
Conference.  It  would  simply  be  waste  of  time  and  could  not  produce  any  satisfactory 
results. 

E.R. 

Feb:  20/07. 


No.  180. 


Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  372/65. 
6003/268/07/329. 
(No.  10.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  22,  1907. 

I  gave  Mr.  Carter  yesterday,  confidentially,  a  short  summary  of  my  conversa- 
tion with  Professor  Martens  about  Expenditure  on  Armaments.  I  supplemented  it 
by  saying  that  I  gathered  Professor  Martens'  idea  to  be  that  the  subject  should  come 
up  for  discussion  at  The  Hague  Conference,  and  that  it  should  then  be  referred  to 
a  Commission  of  the  Delegates  or  Jurisconsults  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  would 
report  to  the  Conference.  Professor  ^Martens  had  argued  with  some  force  that  the 
matter  was  really  one  within  the  control  of  the  Great  Powers,  without  whom  nothing 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Carter  asked  me  whether  the  Professor  had  asked  us  to  formulate  our 
proposals  beforehand. 

I  replied  that  he  had  said  nothing  about  this  in  his  second  interview*,  and 
Mr.  Carter  reminded  me  that  Mr.  Root  had  been  averse  to  a  discussion,  before  the 
Conference  met,  between  the  great  Powers  with  the  object  of  formulating  some 
proposal.    Such  a  course  would  be  derogatory  to  the  Conference. 

I  explained  that  I  understood  Professor  Martens  no  longer  advocated  a  discussion 
in  advance,  and  that  he  agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  up  at  the 
Conference. 

I  told  Mr.  Carter  that  the  Professor  had  pressed  me  very  much  as  to  whether 
"we  would  take  the  initiative  if  no  other  Power  would  do  so,  and  I  had  declined  to 
pledge  myself  on  this  point. 
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I  am  of  opinion(')  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  of  course  I  could  not  commit  them  in  any  way  in  conversation  with 
Professor  Martens,  and  did  not  discuss  their  possible  action  with  him,  though  I  had 
told  him  that  we  had  promised  to  support  the  United  States  if  they  took  the  initiative. 
It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  United  States'  Government  informed  of  what  is  passing, 
as,  in  the  event  of  further  discussions  taking  place  before  the  Conference  met,  I 
should  like  our  attitude  to  be  in  harmony  with  theirs. 

I  am,  &.C. 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  This  last  bit  is  not  part  of  my  conversation, 
'but  an  expression  of  opinion  for  Mr.  Bryce.] 


No.  181. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/65. 

8727/268/07/329. 

(No.  60.)  Washington,  D.  March  7,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  March  18,  1907. 

At  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Eoot  to-day,  I  enquired  what  was  the 
present  attitude  of  the  United  States'  Government  regarding  the  question  of  making  a 
proposal  at  the  approaching  Hague  Conference  for  the  reduction  of  Naval  and  j\Iilitary 
armaments.  I  told  him,  as  you  had  indicated  to  me  in  conversation  your  wish  that  I 
should,  that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  ready  to  consider  in  detail  a  scheme  for 
effecting  such  reduction  in  the  armaments  of  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  the  United  States' 
Government  had  conveyed  to  you  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  gave  him  the 
substance  of  your  telegram  No.  3  of  yesterday,  March  6.(^)  (Your  despatch  of 
Feb[ruary]  22nd  referred  to  in  that  telegram  has  not  yet  reached  me.)(^) 

The  Secretary  of  State,  after  sketching  the  earlier  history  of  the  communications 
between  his  Government  and  that  of  Eussia  on  this  topic,  said  that  he  thought  there 
were  now  three  possible  courses,  viz.,  the  total  omission  from  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference  of  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments ;  secondly,  the  taking  up  and 
discussing  of  it  as  a  matter  standing  over  from  the  previous  Conference;  and  thirdly, 
the  reference  of  it  to  a  Committee,  this  being  a  sort  of  middle  course  between  the  two 
others.  He  said  that  public  opinion  in  America  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the 
subject  were  not  raised,  and  some  serious  effort  made  to  deal  with  it,  and  that  he 
understood  there  would  be  a  like  disappointment  in  England,  further  accentuated  by 
the  interest  which  the  English  taxpayers  feel  much  more  strongly  than  do  American 
taxpayers,  in  a  diminution  of  naval  and  military  charges.  He  added  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  ignore  a  question  which  had  been  the  prime  ground  mentioned  by  the 
Russian  Government  when  they  proposed  the  first  Conference,  and  which  had  been 
virtually  adjourned  from  the  Conference  to  the  now  approaching  one  as  a  matter 
which  it  was  hoped  the  second  one  might  be  able  to  treat  effectively. 

When  asked  whether  the  United  States'  Government  were  prepared  to  raise  the 
question,  he  expressed  some  little  hesitation  or  reluctance,  saying  that  they  did  not 
want  to  appear  as  intermeddlers  in  what  was  primarily  and  mainly  a  matter  for 
European  powers,  it  being  their  settled  policy  to  mix  themselves  as  little  as  possible  in 
Old  World  affairs.  However,  as  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with  regard 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  topic  among  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  the  question  would 
arise  which  Power,  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  should  bring  it  forward.  Upon 
that  point  he  enounced  no  definite  view  and  seemed  indisposed  to  make  any  promise 
at  this  moment,  so  I  did  not  ask  for  one,  but  I  conveyed  to  him,  as  you  had  wished 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  asked  for  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the 
procedure  desired  bv  Professor  Martens,  described  in  immediately  preceding  document.  F.O. 
372/6.').  7337/268/07/329.] 

[Marginal  comment  by  Sir  E.  Barrington :    "  It  should  have  arrived  on  the  2nd  or 
3rd.    E.B."    V.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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should  be  done,  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  gladly  see  the  matter  raised  by 
the  United  States,  which  had,  as  standing  a  little  apart,  obvious  advantages  for  doing 
so.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  the  United  States'  Government  have  not 
yet  come  to  any  positive  conclusion,  and  may  be  largely  guided  by  the  course  things 
might  take  in  the  next  few  weeks,  but  that  there  is  no  wavering  in  their  desire  that  the 
matter  should  be  raised,  and  raised  in  a  serious  way. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

MINUTES. 

We  shall  hear  further  when  Mr.  Brvce  sees  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Sec[retar]y  of  State  on 
his  return  from  New  York  to-morrow.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  U[nited]  S[tat€s  of]  A[merica] 
were  not  disposed  to  take  the  initiative,  as  at  one  time,  there  was  reason  to  think  they  would. 

W.  M. 

March  18. 

(They  apparently  want  to  leave  us  to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.) 

W.  E'  D. 

March  23/Q7. 

E.  A.  C. 

March  25. 

E.  B. 
C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  182. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/65.  St.  Petersburgh,  March  10,  1907. 

7820/268/07/329.  D.  2-35  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)    Treaty.  R.  5-10  p.m. 

Hague  Conference. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  explained  to  me  to-day  exceedingly  difficult  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  as  to  the  question  of  limitation  of  expenditure  on  armaments. 
He  told  me  that  Germany  and  Austria  had  recently  sent  him  very  categorical  objections 
to  discussion  of  question,  and  that  Germany  hid  become  more  opposed  to  matter  being 
brought  forward  since  Professor  Martens'  first  visit  to  Berlin.  Latter  arrives  here 
to-day.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  much  perplexed  as  to  how  to  reconcile  opposite 
views  in  issuing  invitations,  or  how  to  find  a  middle  way.  After  he  has  seen 
Professor  Martens,  he  will  probably  speak  to  me  again  before  the  messenger  leaves, 

MINUTE. 

We  must  wait  till  Prof[essor]  Martens  has  seen  M[on?ieur]  Isvolsky;  Prof[essor]  Martens 
left  London  sanguine  that  difficulties  could  be  avoided. 

E.  G. 


No.  183. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/65. 

8625/268/07/329. 

(No.  7.)    Treaty.    Confidential.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  March  11,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  March  18,  1907. 

M.  Izvolsky  told  me  yesteraay  that  Professor  Martens  had  just  returned  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  that  he  would  now  receive  a  full  report  as  to  the  results  of  the 
latter' s  visits  to  the  various  capitals  of  Europe.  His  Excellency  said  that  he  could  not 
conceal  from  me  that  he  was  much  embarrassed  and  perplexed  with  the  conflicting 
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opinions  which  existed  in  regard  to  certain  points  in  the  programme  of  the  Conference, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  expenditure  on  armaments. 
It  was  his  duty  to  issue  the  invitations  to  the  Conference  and  to  indicate  the  questions 
which  were  {o  be  discussed,  and  on  the  proposal  to  limit  military  budgets  there  were 
two  sets  of  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  He  understood  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  earnestly  desirous  that  the  question  should  at 
least  be  discussed,  while  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
matter  being  put  forward.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  dilemma.  If  he  were  to  omit  any 
mention  of  the  question  in  issuing  the  invitations,  -he  would  probably  provoke  repre- 
sentations from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  might  discontent  both  those 
Powers  which  was  the  last  thing  he  desired  to  do.  While  if  in  face  of  the  categorical 
objections  which  he  had  received  lately  from  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  were  to  place  the 
armaments  question  on  the  programme  he  would  displease  the  Governments  of  those 
Capitals.  Personally,  he  much  regretted  that  the  question  had  been  raised,  and  it  was 
clear  that  any  discussion  even  if  one  were  to  take  place,  would  lead  to  no  results,  and 
might  indeed  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  was  searching  for  some  middle  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  but  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  one.  I  said  that  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  German  Government  had  at  one  time  shown  some  inclination 
to  agree  to  the  question  being  discussed,  or  had  given  Professor  ]\rartens  to  understand 
that  they  were  not  determinedly  opposed  to  its  being  brought  forward.  M.  Izvolsky 
said  that  this  might  have  been  the  case  when  Professor  Martens  had  first  visited  Berlin, 
but  that  subsequently  the  German  Government  had  apparently  closed  the  door  on  any 
discussion,  and  the  last  communications  which  he  had  received  from  Vienna  and  Berlin 
showed  an  "  intransigeant  "  disposition.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  Professor  "Martens 
might  have  brought  with  him  better  news,  and  thq*-  he  might  possibly  be  in  a  position 
to  propose  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Personally,  I  did  not  see  why  he  should  be 
troubled  as  to  the  issue  of  the  invitations,  as  he  could  simply  state  that  some  Powers 
desired  a  certain  question  to  be  discussed  and  he  was  therefore  relieved  from  all 
responsibility.  I  had  no  instructions  whatever  on  the  subject,  but  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  my  Government  that  the  armaments  question  should 
be  discussed.  M.  Izvolsky  said  that  he  was  well  aware  of  that  as  he  had  read  the 
debates,  and  he  knew  of  the  article  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  "  Nation."  I  asked  if 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  very  strenuously  opposed  to  the  matter  even  being 
discussed,  and  his  Excellency  repHed  in  the  affirmative,  though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  either  Power  had  declined  to  attend  the  Conference  if  the  question  were 
brought  forvvard .  f ' ) 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

(')  [Language  approved  bv  Sir  Edward  Grev,  Despatch  No.  18,  Treaty,  of  March  27. 
(F.O.  372/65.  8625/26S/07/3290] 


No.  184. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascclles. 

F.O.  372/65. 
8115/268/07/329. 
(No.  19.)  Treaty. 

Foreign  Office.  March  12,  1907. 
_  I  took  an  opportunity  on  the  8th  instant  of  saying  to  Count  Metternich  that 
T  did  not  propose  to  enter  upon  questions  connected  with  the  Hague  Conference  until 
Professor  Martens,  who  had  been  consulting  all  of  us  separatelv,  should  have  gone 
back  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  Government  had  issued  their  invitation. (') 
But,  no  doubt,  he  had  noticed  an  article  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 

(M  [v.  G.P.  XXIir,  I,  p.  147.] 
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expenditure  on  armaments. (*)  I  felt  quite  sure  the  tone  of  that  article  was  such  that 
no  one  could  object  to  it.  As  I  knew  there  was  some  susceptibility  in  Germany  on 
this  matter,  I  said  that  when  the  time  was  nearer,  we  should,  if  necessary,  be  ready 
to  discuss  how  the  subject  mif;ht  be  raised  without  causing  friction. 

We  wished  to  have  it  discussed,  because  public  opinion  here  took  great  interest 
in  it.  We  now  had  a  large  amount  of  naval  expenditure  in  suspense ;  we  should 
have  to  proceed  with  it,  if  this  could  not  be  avoided  by  agreement,  and  we  wished  to 
make  every  effort  to  promote  some  agreement  if  possible. 

Count  Metternich  expressed  his  satisfaction,  personally,  with  the  disposition  I 
had  expressed.  (') 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(^)  [The  first  number  of  the  Nation,  March  2,  1907,  contained  an  article  on  "  arrest  of 
armaments,"  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  then  Prime  Minister.  It  was  disapproved  by 
King  Edward,  v.  Sir  Sidney  Lee:  King  Edward  VII  (1927),  II,  p.  467.] 

(')  [This  conversation  of  the  8th  contained  also  reference  to  other  subjects,  especially  the 
Bagdad  Railway  question.  A  despatch  upon  this  part  of  the  conversation  was  sent  to  Sir  F. 
Lascelles  on  the  8th.    v.  Gooch  d  TcmpeTley,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  354-5,  No.  247.] 


No.  185. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/G5.  St.  Petersburgh,  March  14,  1907. 

8347/268/07/329.  D.  9-20  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  G.)    Treaty.  R.  10-1  p.m. 

Hague  Conference. 

Professor  Martens  thinks  that  it  would  be  advisable,  before  the  Russian 
Government  issued  final  invitation,  if  His  Majesty's  Government  were  to  confidentially 
explain  at  Berlin  the  procedure  which  might  be  followed  at  Conference  in  regard 
to  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  viz.,  that  the  question  should  be  submitted 
to  Conference  and  then  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  of  naval  and  military 
experts,  who,  before  the  termination  of  Conference,  would  present  a  report  concluding 
with  a  Resolution. 

In  view  of  feeling  which  he  found  existing  at  Berlin  on  his  second  visit,  he  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  avoid  possible  difficulties,  and  in  order  to  smooth 
susceptibilities,  it  is  desirable  to  take  course  which  he  ventures  to  suggest. 

The  formal  request  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  have  question  discussed 
should  not,  he  submits,  be  communicated  to  Russian  Government  until  above  step 
has  been  taken  at  Berlin,  and  then  Russian  Government  would,  in  issuing  final 
invitation,  simply  accompany  it  with  a  communication  of  the  desire  of  His  Majesty's 
Government. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  views  of  Professor  Martens  are  shared  by 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  communication. 

MINUTES. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  some  extent  to  shift  the  initiative  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
H[is]  M[ajesty'sj  G[overnmentl  and  the  question  is  delicate  and  one  entirely  of  policy.  Possibly 
The  Sec[retar]y  of  State  might  wish  this  suggestion  repeated  *to  Mr.  Bryce  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  U[nitedJ  b[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  would  advocate  this  course  of  procedure 
at  Berlin  at  least  concurrently  with  us,  if  it  is  done  at  all. 

[W.  M.] 
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lit  the  Americans  cannot  be  induced  to  put  themselves  in  the  forefront  on  this  question, 
thej'  sh[oul]d  certainly  be  asked  to  work  with  us.  Perhaps  Sir  E.  Grey  would  wish  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Reid.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  answer  to  our  tel[egram]  No.  3,  Treaty,  of  the  6th  to 
Mr.  Bryce.(>) 

E.  B. 

Repeat  to  Washington. 

C.  H. 

(»)  [Not  reproduced.    For  Mr.  Bryce's  answer  v.  supra,  pp.  212-3,  No.  181.] 


No.  186. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  372/65. 

8347/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  March  15,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)    Treaty.  D.  6  p.m. 

Present  position  is  that  we  have  told  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  we  desire  to  see 
question  of  expenditure  on  armaments  discussed.  But  if  this  is  stated  in  the 
invitation  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  American  Gov[ernmen]t  should  also  have 
their  opinion  stated.  I  should  be  ready  to  agree  to  the  question  wh^ raised  at  the 
Conference  being  referred  to  a  Committee  representing  the  Great  Powers,  who  should 
report  to  the  Conference.  I  do  not  think  this  Committee  should  be  restricted  to 
Naval  and  Military  experts.  Our  desire  is  to  act  with  the  United  States  and  I  cannot 
therefore  commit  myself  to  any  procedure  without  knowing  whether  they  agree. 
Please  therefore  ascertain  the  views  of  the  American  Government  upon  this  telegram 
especially  on  the  two  points  of  what  should  be  said  as  regards  expenditure  on 
armaments  in  the  invitation  issued  by  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  and  whether  the 
procedure  suggested  should  be  accepted.  I  do  not  propose  that  any  scheme  for 
restricting  expenditure  on  armaments  should  be  formulated  before  the  Conference, 
but  if  no  mention  of  the  subject  is  made  in  the  invitation  any  discussion  whatever 
may  be  ruled  out  when  the  Conference  meets. 


No.  187. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/65.  St.  Petersburgh,  March  20,  1907. 

9142/268/07/329.  D.  8-16  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  7.)    Treaty.  R.  10-30  p.m. 

Hague  Conference. 

Minkter  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  me  to  understand  to-day  that  he  must  shortly 
issue  final  invitations  for  1st  June.  If  it  be  desired  that  any  proposal  should 
accompany  invitation,  I  would  suggest  that  I  should  be  instructed  to  ask  him  to 
A'ait  a  little. 

(Confidential.)  I  think  some  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  here  by  Austrian 
and  German  Ambassadors. 
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No.  188. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson.{^) 

F.O.  372/G5. 

9142/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  March  21,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  6.)    Treaty.  D.  4  p.m. 

Your  No.  7  Treaty. (=)  You  should  inform  M.  Iswolsky  that  we  should  like  Russia 
to  state  in  the  invitation  to  the  Hague  Conference  that  we  attach  importance  to  a 
discussion  of  expenditure  upon  armaments  and  reserve  the  right  to  raise  the  question. 
We  should  agree  to  question  when  raised  being  referred  to  a  Committee  representing 
the  Great  Powers,  which  would  report  to  the  Conference.  We  do  not  think  however 
that  such  a  Committee  should  be  composed  of  military  and  naval  experts,  though 
these  might  attend  it. 

(>)  [This  telegram  was  repeated  on  the  same  day  to  Washington,  Berlin  and  Rome,  and 
on  the  22nd  to  Vienna  and  Madrid.  Instructions  to  inform  the  Government  at  Washington  were 
sent  on  the  21st  and  in  the  case  of  Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna  and  Madrid  on  the  22nd.  Meanwhile 
on  the  21st  Sir  Edward  Grey  informed  the  French,  German  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  in  London 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  telegram,  and  information  was  sent  to  M.  Isvolski  that  the 
communication  had  been  made  to  the  German  Ambassador.] 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  189. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/65. 
9790/268/07/329. 

(No.  11.)    Treaty.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  March  23,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  March  26,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  note  which,  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions,  I  addressed  to  M.  Isvolsky  expressing  the  hope  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  that  His  Excellency  would  state  in  the  invitations  to  be 
issued  for  the  Hague  Conference,  that  His  Majesty's  Government  attached 
importance  to  the  question  of  expenditure  on  armaments  and  that  they  reserved  their 
right  to  raise  the  question.  I  informed  His  Excellency  in  a  semi-official  note,  of 
which  I  also  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  copy,  of  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
as  to  how  the  question  might  be  treated  at  the  Conference;  and  I  let  His  Excellency 
know  in  a  private  letter  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  communication  which  I  was  now  making. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  189. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  M.  Isvolski. 

Mon  cher  Ministre,  Sl^ainlt-PStershourg,  le  9/22  rnars,  1907. 

Sous  un  autre  pli  j'ai  envoye  a  Votre  Excellence  une  lettre  officielle  au  sujet 
de  la  question  des  depenses  sur  les  armements  dont  moh  Gouvernement  se  reserve 
le  droit  de  saisir  la  Conference  a  la  Haye.  Sir  E.  Grey  m'a  fait  savoir  en  meme 
temps  que  le  Gouvernement  Britannique  serait  dispose  a  voir  cette  question,  une  fois 
soulevee  devant  la  Conference,  remise  a  I'etude  d'une  Commission  composee  de 
Representants  des  Grandes  Puissances,  qui  adresserait  _un  rapport  a  la  Conference. 
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Mon  Gouvernement  ne  pense  pas  cependant  que  cette  Commission  devrait  etro 
composee  d' experts  navals  et  militaires  quoique  ces  derniers  pourraient  assister  aux 
seances. 

Veuillez  etc., 

A.  NICOLSON. 

Enclosure  2  in  No.  189. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  M.  Isvolski. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre,  [Undated.l 

Your  Excellency  is  doubtless  considering  the  question  of  shortly  issuing 
invitations  to  the  several  States  to  attend  the  approaching  Hague  Conference,  and, 
under  instructions  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  I  have  to  express  the  hope  that  Your 
Excellency  will  be  good  enough  to  state  in  these  invitations  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  attach  importance  to  the  discussion  of  the  expenditure  upon  armaments 
and  that  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  raise  the  question. 

I  avail,  &.C. 

A.  NICOLSON. 


No.  190. 

Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grcij. 

F.O.  372/65. 

11098/268/07/329. 

fNo.  8.)    Treaty.    Very  Confidential.  Vienna,  D.  March  23,  1907. 

Sir,  '  '  R.  April  8,  1907. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  No.  2  of 
yesterday's  date,(M  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of  communicating  to  Baron 
d'Aehrenthal  the  substance  of  your  telegram  to  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  discussion  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  the 
expenses  on  armaments. 

His  Excellency,  who  did  not  seem  particularly  pleased  with  the  communication, 
stated  that  he  had  only  cognizance  of  one  programme  for  the  Hague  Conference, (-) 
and  in  that  programme  there  was  no  mention  of  any  discussion  of  the  expenses  of 
armaments. 

He  regretted  the  desire  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
discussions  at  the  Conference  by  raising  that  question,  at  the  same  time  he  would 
prefer  not  to  go  into  the  subject  with  me  before  ascertaining  the  views  of  Russia  and 
other  Powers.  He  would  therefore  confine  himself  for  the  present  to  begging  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  communication. 

His  Excellency  nevertheless  proceeded  to  give  me  confidentially  his  personal 
opinion  on  the  matter,  which  was  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  such  a  discussion 
could  lead  to  any  practical  result,  and  that  therefore  to  raise  it  would  be  simply  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  Conference ;  moreover  it  would,  not  improbably  lead  to  friction 
and  would  be  apt  to  disturb  rather  than  improve  the  general' relations  betvyeen  the 
Powers.f^) 

I  told  Baron  d'Aehrenthal  that,  setting  aside  the  question  as  to  w^iether  the 
discussion  would  lead  to  any  practical  result,  I  could  not  see  why  the  mere  fact  of 
bringing  the  subject  of  expenses  of  armaments  before  the  Conference  should  have  th(? 
disagreeable  consequences  which  he  seemed  to  anticipate.  Every  Power  had  a  right 
to  its  own  views  on  this  subject  and  could  state  them  at  the  Conference ;  why  should 

(')  {cp.  supra,  p.  217,  No.  188,  nofc] 
(2)  [cp.  lo/m,  pp.  221-2,  No.  193.] 

(^)  [On  March  9  the  Germnn  Government  had  asked  the  Austro-Hun^'arian  Governnirnt  to 
join  with  them  in  preventing  discu6i5ion  on  armaments  at  the  Conference.  G.P.  XXIIl.  I. 
pp.  149-50.] 
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a  divergence  in^ these  views  amongst  the  Powers  lead  to  friction?  lie  might  feel 
assured  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  have  no  ill  will  against  any  Power 
which  was  against  the  limitation  of  the  expenses  on  armaments,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  see  any  grounds  for  ill-feeling  against  His  Majesty's  or  any  other  Governmenr 
which  might  be  in  favour  of,  at  all  events,  discussing  the  question,  li  after  the 
question  had  been  raised,  it  was  held  that  the  discussion  was  useless  or  premature, 
that  would,  I  presumed,  be  for  the  time  being,  an  end  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
iiand  delay  in  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  or  its  indefinite  postponement  in 
consequence  of  unwillingness  to  allow  the  discussion  to  be  even  raised,  might,  I  could 
quite  conceive,  create  a  somewhat  disagreeable  impression.  These  were,  I  told  His 
Excellency,  purely  personal  opinions  which  I  had  only  ventured  to  lay  before  him  as 
he  had  favoured  me  with  his  own  views. 

His  Excellency  said  that  there  was  one,  in  his  opinion,  very  strong  argument 
against  raising  the  discussion  of  expenses  on  armaments  or  their  limitation.  This  was 
that  every  country,  arid  especially  every  "monarchical"  country  formed  its  own 
idea  of  the  policy  which  was  most  suitable  for  its  own  interests.  With  that  policy 
no  other  Powers  had  anything  whatever  to  do ;  and  it  would  be  a  direct  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country  for  other  Powers  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  that  policy  or 
as  to  the  measures  or  means  required  for  its  pursuance. 

I  have,  &c. 

W.  E.  GOSCHEN. 


No.  191. 

Count  Benclcendorff  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.{^) 

P.O.  372/65. 

10845/268/07/329.  London,  D.  March  '2-2/April  3,  1907. 

Monsieur  le  Secretaire  d'Etat,  E.  April  5,  1907. 

Avant  la  convocation  de  la  seconde  Conference  de  la  Paix  le  Gouvernement 
Imperial  se  croit  oblige  de  donner  aux  Puissances,  ayant  acceptees  son  invitation. 
I'expose  de  la  situation  actuelle. 

Toutes  les  Puissances  aux  quelles  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  a  communique  an 
mois  d'Avril  1906  son  projet  de  programme  des  travaux  de  la  nouvelle  Conference, 
y  ont  declare  leur  adhesion. 

Toutefois  les  observations  suivantes  ont  ete  faites  au  sujet  de  ce  programme. 

Le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  s'est  reserve  la  liberte  de  soumettre  a  la 
seconde  Conference  deux  questions  &up[p]lementaires  savoir : 

celle  de  la  reduction  ou  limitation  des  armements  et  I'obtention  d'un  agrement 
d'observer  certaines  limitations  dans  I'emploi  de  la  force  pour  le  recouvrement  de 
dettes  publiques  ordinaires  decoulant  de  contrats. 

Le  Gouvernement  Espagnol  a  exprime  son  desir  de  discuter  la  question  de  la 
limitation  des  armements.  se  reservant  le  droit  de  traiter  cette  question  a  la  procliaine 
reunion  de  la  Haye. 

Le  Gouvernement  Britannique  a  fait  savoir  qu'il  attachait  une  grande  importance 
a  ce  que  la  question  des  depenses  pour  les  armements  soit  discutee  a  la  Conference 
et  il  s'est  reserve  le  droit  de  la  soulever ;  il  s'est  egalement  reserve  le  droit  de 
s'abstenir  de  la  discussion  de  t-oute  question  mentionnee  au  programme  Russe,  qui 
ne  lui  paraitrait  pas  devoir  mener  a  un  resultat  utile. 

Le  Gouvernement  du  Japon  estime  que  certaines  questions  qui  ne  sont  pas 
enumerees  specialement  dans  le  programme  pourraient  etre  utilement  indues,  parmi 
les  sujets  a  examiner  et  se  reserve  le  droit  de  s'abstenir  ou  de  se  retirer  de  toute 
discussion  prenant  ou  promettant  de  prendre  une  direction,  ne  devant  pas  contribuer, 
d'apres  son  jugement.  a  produire  de  resultat  utile. 


(1)  [Pnnfcod  with  an  English  translation  in  A.  d  P.  (1908).  CXXIV,  (Cd.  3857),  pp.  592-4.] 
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Les  Goiivernement[s]  de  Bolivie,  du  Danemark,  de  Grece  etudes  Pays-Bas  se 
sont  egalement  reserve  d'une  fa90ri  generale  le  droit  de  proposer  a  1' appreciation 
de  la  Conference  d'autres  sujets  analogues  a  ceux  qui  sont  explicitement  mentionnes 
dans  le  programme  Russe. 

Le  Gouvernement  Imperial  croit  de  son  devoir  declarer  que  pour  sa  part  il 
maintient  son  programme  du  mois  d'Avril  1906,  comme  base  des  deliberations  de 
la  Conference  et  que  dans  le  cas  oii  la  Conference  aborderait  une  discussion  qui  ne 
lui  paraitrait  pas  devoir  aboutir  a  issue  pratique  il  se  reserve  a  son  tour  le  droit 
d'abstenir  d'une  pareille  discussion. 

Des  observations  analogues  a  cette  derniere  ont  ete  faites  par  les  Gouverne- 
ments  AUemand  et  Austro-Hongrois  qui  se  sont  egalement  reserve  le  droit  de 
s'abstenir  de  discuter  a  la  Conference  toute  question  paraissant  ne  pas  devoir  aboutir 
a  une  issue  pratique. 

En  portant  ces  reserves  a  la  connaissance  des  Puissances  et  dans  I'espoir  que 
les  travaux  de  la  seconde  Conference  de  la  Paix  creeront  de  nouvelles  garanties  pour 
la  bonne  entente  entre  les  nations  du  monde  civilise,  le  Gouvernement  Imperial 
s'est  addresse  au  Gouvernement  Neerlandais  avec  demande  de  vouloir  bien  convoquer 
la  Conference  pour  les  premiers  jours  de  Tuin. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  avec  la  plus  haute  consideration, 

Monsieur  le  Secretaire  d'Etat,  de  Votre  Excellence  le  tres  humble  et  tree 
obeissant  serviteur. 

BENCKENDORFF. 

MxNUTES. 

No  reference  is  made  to  the  attitude  of  Italy. 

The  Press  Summary  of  this  circular  mentioned  June  15  as  the  date  of  the  meeting.  Perhaps 
the  Netherlands  Gov[ernmen]t  may  suggest  that  date.  This  note  only  mentions  the  beginning 
of  June. 

Q[uer]y  ackn[o\vle]dge  and  say  that  H[ls]  M[ajesty]'s  Gov[ernmen]t  have  taken  due  note 
of  this  communication  and  fullv  reciprocate  the  hope  expressed  in  the  concluding  Para  [graph]. 

W.  M. 

5  April. 
F.  A.  C. 
E.  G. 


[ED.  NOTE. — This  communication  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  April  8.  The 
formal  invitation  to  the  Conference  was  issued  by  the  Dutch  Government  on  April  10,  and  accepted 
by  the  British  on  April  19.    (F.O.  372/66.  11544/268/07/329.)] 


No.  192. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen. 

F.O.  372/66. 
11566/268/07/329. 
(No.  14.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  10,  1907. 

I  told  the  Spanish  Minister  to-day  that  we  had  replied  to  the  Italian 
communication(')  about  the  discussion  on  Armaments  at  the  Hague  Conference  by 
promising  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  asking  whether  a  similar  communication 
had  been  made  to  the  other  Governments  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
matter. 

The  Spanish  Minister  said  his  Government  had  received  such  a  communication, 
and  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking  what  our  reply  was  going  to  be. 

I  said  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Spaijish  Government  thought  about  it, 
and  I  had  also  already  made  inquiry  as  to  what  the  view  of  the  United  States  was. 

(')  [For  details  v.  infra,  p.  223,  No.  193.  The  communication  to  Great  Britain  was  dated 
April  5.  F.O.  372/65.  10890/268/07/329.  The  text  was  also  sent  by  Sir  E.  Egcrton  on  the  same 
date  in  his  despatch  No.  61,  R.  April  8.    F.O.  372/66.  11241/268/07/329.] 
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I  could  not  see  why  a  discussion  on  this  subject  should  be  regarded  with 
apprehension.  If  any  result  was  reached,  it  must  be  by  general  agreement,  and 
nothing  could  be  forced  upon  any  Power  against  its  will.  Some  Governments 
appeared  to  think  that  no  discussion  should  take  place,  because  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  progress  could  be  made.  But  to  put  the  subject  of  Armaments  aside, 
as  something  so  hopeless  that  it  could  not  be  mentioned,  would  be  a  distinct  step 
backwards. 

I  held,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  discussed  and  kept  alive. 

For  the  rest,  Signor  Tittoni's  proposals  appeared  to  be  too  complicated.  It 
would  be  better  that  the  subject  should  simply  be  mentioned  generally,  as  other 
subjects  had  been  in  the  Kussian  programme,  and  that  concrete  proposals  should  be 
reserved  for  the  Conference  or  for  the  Committee  of  Great  Powers  to  which  the 
subject  might  be  referred.  Spain,  of  course,  would  be  one  of  the  Powers  represented 
on  such  a  Committee. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


[ED.  NOTE. — On  April  30  Prince  von  Biilow  made  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  defining  the  policy 
of  Germany.  It  was  reported  fully  in  the  Times  of  May  1.  The  chief  phrase  in  the  speech, 
which  was  received  with  '  loud  cheers  on  the  Right  and  among  the  Liberals,'  was  :  "  We  (i.e.,  the 
German  Government)  ....  contented  ourselves  with  leaving  it  to  those  Powers  who  are  sanguine 
that  the  discussion  will  prove  successful  to  conduct  this  discussion  alone."] 


II.— THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

No.  193. 

Memorandum  showing  the  Attitude  of  His  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  other  Powers, 
with  a  Summary  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the 
principal  topics  in  the  Russian  Programme. {^) 

F.O.  372/66. 

13111/268/07/329.  April  12,  1907. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  in  a  note  dated  the  3rd  April,  1906,(2)'  indicated  the  following  as 
the  principal  topics  for  discussion  at  the  Second  Peacie  Conference  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  iu 
June  next — 

(1.)  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  respecting  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  regarding  both  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  International 
Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

(2.)  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899  respecting  the  Laws 
and  Practices  of  Land  Warfare,  among  others  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals 
on  land,  &c.    Declarations  of  1899,  one  among  them  having  lapsed — the  question  of  its  renewal. 

(3.)  Elaboration  of  a  Convention  respecting  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Naval  Warfare 
concerning  : — 

The  special  operations  of  naval  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and 
villages  by  a  naval  force,  the  laying  of  mines,  &c. 

The  transformation  of  commercial  vessels  into  war-ships. 
The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

The  period  to  be  accorded  to  commercial  vessels  in  leaving  neutral  ports  or  those  of  the 
enemy  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea,  among  other  questions  that  of  contraband,  the 
treatment  to  whicti  the  ships  of  belligerents  should  be  subjected  in  neutral  ports,  destruction  by 
force  majeure  of  neutral  ships  of  commerce,  as  prizes. 

In  the  said  Convention  should  be  introduced  arrangements  relative  to  land  warfare,  which 
should  be  equally  applicable  to  naval  warfare. 


(1)  [This  memorandum  was  printed  and  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  on  April  17,  1907.] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  188,  Ed.  note.] 
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(4.)  Additions  to  be  made  in  the  Conveniion  of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to  naval  warfare  of 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

Forty -seven  States  in  all  were  invited  to  the  Conference.  (^) 

2.    On  the  25th  July,  1906,  Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Russian  .Embassador  : — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  gather  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  that  of  Russia  that  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  international  reduction  or  limitation  of  expenditure  upon 
armaments  should  be  e.xcluded  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  but  that  the  Russiao 
Government  merely  desire  to  guard  themselves  against  the  inference  that  they  are  specifically 
committed  to  such  a  discussion.  His  Majesty's  Government  read  and  accept  the  language 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  this  sense,  and  desire  to  see  the  question  of  the  reduction 
of  armaments  included  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  They  are  further  of  opinion 
that  the  subjects  contained  in  the  programme  may,  as  a  whole,  be  freely  discussed  with 
advantage.  In  accepting,  however,  the  programme  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  His  Majesty's 
Government  deem  it  desirable  to  reserve  generally  the  right  to  abstain  from  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  at  the  Conference  of  any  of  the  questions  mentioned  in  the  programme, 
should  the  discussion  take  a  form  unlikely,  in  their  opinion,  to  lead  to  any  useful  resxilt. 
The  right  of  making  such  a  reservation  is  implied  in  the  words  '  reservant  k  celle-ci 
(la  Conference)  pleine  liberte  de  discussion  et  d 'action  '  contained  in  your  E.xcellency's 
communication  of  the  11th  ultimo. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  programme  as  presented 
by  the  Russian  Government  is  of  a  comprehensive  nature,  but  they  consider  that  the  list  of 
subjects  enumerated  under  the  third  heading  as  desirable  to  be  comprised  in  a  Convention 
dealing  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare  is  not  sufficiently  exhaustive,  and 
they  accordingly  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  suggesting  for  discussion  at  a  later  stage, 
and  within  a  reasonable  time  before  the  date  eventually  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  other  cognate  questions  of  international  interest  not  at  present  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  list." 

[3]  On  the  20th  March  last  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  telegraphed  that  the 
Russian  Government  were  contemplating  issuing  a  further  communication  to  the  Powers  in 
the  nature  of  a  final  invitation,  and  he  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Russian  Government 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  like  it  to  be  stated,  in  this  communication,  that  they 
attached  importance  to  a  discussion  of  expenditure  upon  armaments  and  reserved  the  right  t/i 
raise  the  question;  that  they  agreed  to  the  question,  when  raised,  being  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  which  would  report  to  the  Conference.  They  did  not 
think  that  this  Committee  should  necessarily  be  composed  of  military  and  naval  experts,  though 
these  might  attend  it. 

4.  These  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  were  communicated  to  France,  Germany. 
United  States,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Japan,  on  or  about  the  21st  ultimo. 

5.  On  the  3rd  instant,  the  Russian  .Embassador  addressed  a  note  to  Sir  E.  Grey  giving  the 
substance  of  a  Circular  which  the  Russian  Government  had  addressed  to  the  Powers  by  way  of  an 
expose  of  the  position. 

It  stated  inter  alia  that  all  ths  States  invited  in  April  1906  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

That  the  United  States  had  reserved  the  right  of  raising  two  supplementary  questions,  viz., 
(1)  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments;  and  (2)  of  the  maintenance  of  an  Agreement  to 
lay  down  certain  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  force  for  the  recovery  of  ordinary  public 
debts  resulting  from  contracts. 

That  Spain  desires  limitation  of  armaments  discussed.  (The  Spanish  Minister  called  a  few 
days  ago  to  express  the  hope  that  the  British  Delegate  would  support  the  Spanish  Representative 
being  on  the  Committee  if  formed.) 

That  Great  Britain  attaches  great  importance  to  the  question  of  expenditure  on  armaments 
being  discussed  at  the  Conference,  and  reserves  the  right  to  raise  it;  they  have  also  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  abstaining  from  the  discussion  of  any  question  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
programme  which  may  appear  to  them  as  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  useful  result.  (The  communique 
does  not  mention  the  views  of  Great  Britain  as  set  out  in  last  part  of  paragraph  3.) 

That  Japan  considers  that  certain  questions  not  enumerated  in  the  programme  may 
advantageously  be  discussed,  f,nd,  like  Great  Britain,  reserves  the  right  of  abstaining  from 
useless  discussions. 

That  Bolivia,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Holland  have  replied  to  a  similar  effect  as  Japan. 
That  Germany,   Russia,   and  Austria  likewise   reserve   the  right  to   abstain   from  futile 
discussions. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  communique  of  the  views  of  any  other  Powers,  such  as  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  &c.,  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  have  said  nothing  calling  for  special  comment. 

The  Netherland  Government,  the  note  adds,  will  suggest  that  the  conference  should  meet 
early  in  June.    They  have  now  done  so.  and  the  date  is  the  15th  June. 

(')  [Forty-four  States  are  shown  as  actually  attending  the  Conference  in  A.  £  P.,  (1908), 
CXXIV,  {Cd.  4081),  pp.  35-41.  where  the  list  of  Representatives  is  given.] 
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6.  Italy,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  between  Prince  Biilow  and  Signor  Tittoni,  and,  as 
the  latter  understood,  with  Prince  Biilow's  concurrence,  suggested  to  the  Powers  that  they 
should  address  a  proposal  to  other  Powers  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  1.  That  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  though  not  comprised  in  the  Russian 
programme,  should  be  discussed  at  the  Conference  provided  that  the  Power  or  the  Powers 
which  intend  to  raise  it  so  inform  all  the  other  States  concerned. 

"  2.  That  in  the  notification  mention  should  not  only  be  made  of  the  question,  but  that 
the  concrete  proposals  which  are  considered  appropriate  for  its  elucidation  should  at  the 
same  time  be  indicated. 

"  3.  That  these  proposals  being  presented  after  the  Russian  Government  has  already 
communicated  its  programme,  which  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  other  States,  this 
programme  should  first  be  exhaustively  discussed. 

"  4.  That  if,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  proposals  for  limitation  of  armaments, 
the  Conference  finds  itself  in  a  position  to  express  its  views  ("  vceux  "),  the  latter  should 
only  signify,  in  the  event  of  their  being  favourable  thereto,  that  the  Conference  should 
recommend  the  proposals  to  the  consideration  of  the  Great  Powers. 

"  5.  That  such  proposals  as  the  Conference  may  think  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Great  Powers  should  then  form  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations 
between  the  latter." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  informed  the  Italian  Charge  d 'Affaires  that  this  proposal  will  be  duly 
considered  by  His  Majesty's  Government.  We  have  since  learned  that  neither  Russia,  Austria, 
or  Germany  favour  this  suggestion. 

The  subjects  set  out  in  the  Russian  programme,  as  well  as  others  not  included  therein, 
have  been  most  exhaustively  examined  by  an  Interdepartmental  Committee,  which  has  sat  at 
this  Office  for  some  months  past,  under  the  presidency  of  His  I\Iajesty's  Attorney-General. 
The  result  of  their  labours  and  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  are  fully  set  out  in  their 
Report,  which  has  been  circulated  to  the  Cabinet.  It  would  not  only  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  Memorandum,  but  also  unnecessary,  to  attempt  to  summarize  the  various  considera- 
tions which  have  influenced  the  Committee  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions;  these  are  stated, 
as  concisely  as  is  compatible  with  completeness,  in  the  Committee's  own  Report.  But  it  may 
be  useful,  with  a  view  to  the  drafting  of  Instructions  to  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  which 
should  not  be  too  long  delayed,  to  set  out  the  various  subjects  in  the  order  they  are  given  in 
the  Russian  programme,  and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
upon  them.  The  Instructions  will  probably  have  to  be  rather  full,  having  regard  to  the 
world-wide  interest  the  Conference  has  evoked,  and  as  they  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  The  Committee's  Report  itself  is  of  too  confidential  a  character  ever  to  be 
laid,  at  any  rate  in  its  present  form. 


Russian  PnoGRAMME. 

1.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  Provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899  respecting  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  regarding  both  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  generally  worded  heading,  no  indication  being  given  as 
to  the  particular  respects  in  which  the  Convention  of  1899  requires  amending. 

The  Committee,  however,  regard  with  favour  the  adaptation  of  the  machinery  of  the 
existing  Hague  Tribunal,  which  was  created  by  the  Convention  of  1899,  to  the  purposes  of  an 
International  Tribunal  of  Appeal  from  the  national  Prize  Courts  of  all  countries.    They  say  : — 

"  The  judgments  of  such  a  Tribunal  would  prove  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  machine 
which  the  world  has  yet  known  for  giving  form  and  authority  to  the  canons  of  international 
law.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  procedure  of  the  Court  should  be  formulated,  and  its 
powers  precisely  defined,  by  an  international  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  Powers  should  bind  themselves  to  employ  the  executive  of  their  Governments  to 
enforce  its  Decrees  against  their  own  citizens.  Some  alterations  in  the  municipal  laws 
of  our  own,  and  probably  also  of  other  States,  would  be  required.  The  language  to  be 
employed  would  also  need  consideration." 

The  Committee  add — 

"  If  The  Hague  Conference  accomplishes  no  other  object  than  the  constitution  of  this 
Tribunal,  it  will  still,  in  our  opinion,  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  civilisation  and 
mankind." 
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Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899,  respecting  the  Laws  and 
Practices  of  Land  Warfare,  dc. 

On  this  heading  the  Committee  remark  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Russian  Government  have  mentioned  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  the  rights  of 
neutrals  on  land  as  matters  which  might  be  treated  in  additional  stipulations.  But  beyond 
this  somewhat  vague  indication,  no  intimation  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  received 
from  any  quarter  as  to  the  precise  measures  or  principles  which  are  to  be  brought  forward 
for  adoption.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  any  such  additions  to  the 
Convention  has  made  itself  felt  in  this  country,  and  we  have  had  no  material  before  os 
enabling  us  to  foreshadow  the  direction  which  a  discussion  on  the  points  briefly  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  programme  might  take  at  the  Conference.  We  have  therefore  felt  unable 
to  offer  any  useful  suggestions  on  the  subject,  and  can  only  recommend  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  should  express  their  readiness  to  give  to  any  definite  proposals  which  may  in 
due  course  be  made  the  earnest  and  impartial  consideration  which  the  important  nature  of 
the  subject  deserves." 

Elaboration  of  a  Convention  respecting  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Naval  Warfare  concerning — 

(a.)  The  Special  Operations  of  Naval  Warfare,  such  as  the  Bombardment  of  Ports,  Towns, 
and  Villages,  by  a  Naval  Force,  the  laying  of  Mines,  dtc. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion — 

"  That  the  objection,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  to  the  bombardment  of  unfortified 
towns  is  too  strong  to  justify  a  resort  to  that  measure,  even  although  it  may  be  permissible 
under  the  abstract  doctrines  of  international  law.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understoofi 
that  under  this  head  such  operations  as  the  bombardment  of  towns  or  places  used  as  bases 
or  storehouses  of  naval  or  military  equipment  and  supply,  or  ports  containing  fighting  ships, 
are  not  included,  and  that  the  landing  of  troops,  or  anything  partaking  of  the  character 
of  a  naval  or  military  operation,  is  also  not  covered." 

As  regards  mines  the  Committee — 

"  Consider  that,  if  possible,  the  use  of  automatic  mines  should  be  altogether  prohibited, 
and,  failing  this,  that  their  employment  should  only  be  sanctioned  under  the  strictest 
limitations.  We  have  therefore  given  our  close  attention  to  the  subject.  We  think  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  automatic  mines 
altogether  in  naval  warfare,  though  there  will  probably  be  great  difficulty  in  inducing  other 
States,  more  particularly  the  smaller  naval  Powers,  to  fall  in  with  this  view  in  practice. 
Failing  such  a  total  prohibition  we  are  in  favour  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  use  of 
automatic  mines  should  be  limited  to  territorial  waters,  and,  if  possible,  to  such  portions  of 
territorial  waters  as  adjoin  naval  bases  or  fortified  ports." 

They  also — 

"  Consider  that  all  automatic  mines  thus  employed  should  be  effectively  anchored,  and 
so  constructed  that,  in  the  event  of  their  breaking  adrift,  they  would  either  become 
automatically  harmless  or  sink,  and  that  in  any  case  the  active  life  of  an  automatic  mine 
should  not  exceed  a  limited  period  of,  say,  six  months. 

(6.)  The  Transformation  of  Commercial  Vessels  into  War-ships. 
On  this  sub-head  the  Committee  observe  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Admiralty  consider  that  two  categories  of  ships  must  be  established  if  all  vessels 
which  may  be  directly  associated  with  the  operations  of  a  fleet  are  to  be  included  in  such 
definition  :    (A)  fighting  ships,  and  (B)  fleet  auxiliaries. 

"  As  a  definition  of  (A)  the  Committee  would  propose  for  consideration  the  following 
form  of  words  : — 

"  Any  vessel  under  a  recognized  naval  flag,  officered  and  manned  by  regular  commission, 
and  armed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy,  no  vessel  being  allowed  to  assume  this 
status  unless  before  leaving  a  national  port,  or  to  surrender  it  except  after  arrival  at  one. 

"As  a  definition  of  (B)  the  Committee  would  propose  for  consideration  : — 

"  A  vessel  under  the  mercantile  flag  of  either  a  belligerent  or  neutral  State  which  is 
engaged  in  transporting  troops  or  on  duties  bringing  her  into  direct  communication  with  the 
belligerent  fighting  ships  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  operations,  either  by  the 
conveyance  of  seamen,  munitions  of  war,  fuel,  provisions,  water,  or  any  kind  of  naval  stores, 
or  by  executing  repairs,  or  carrying  despatches  or  information,  and  whether  such  ship 
sails  in  company  with  the  fighting  ships  or  only  meets  them  from  time  to  time. 

"  The  Committee  consider  that  the  general  acceptance  of  definition  (A),  as  supplemented 
by  definition  (B),  would  prove  sufficient  to  prevent  the  issue  by  any  Powers  of  letters  of 
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marque  (whether  such  Powers  were  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  or  not),  as  none  but 
regularly  commissioned  men-of-war  would  have  the  status  of  'fighting  ships.'  They  are 
also  of  opinion  that  it  is  important  to  know  the  views  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject, 
since  that  Power,  although  conditionally  refusing  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  intimated 
its  intention  of  observing  it  during  hostilities  with  Spain  in  1898." 

(c.)  The  Private  Property  of  Belligerents  at  Sea. 

On  this  all-important  sub-head  the  Committee  define  the  present  position  thus  : — 

"  By  immemorial  custom  of  war  the  private  property  of  the  citizens  of  a  State  engaged 
in  hostilities  is  liable  to  capture  on  the  high  seas  by  an  enemy's  war-ship. 

"  The  concession  made  in  1856  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  favour  of  neutrals 
exempts  from  this  liability  the  non-contraband  goods  of  an  enemy's  subjects  while  embarked 
upon  neutral  vessels,  and  neutral  goods  in  enemies'  vessels. 

"  An  enemy's  trading-ships  with  their  cargoes  may  still  be  taken,  and  if  neutral  goods 
on  board  are  damaged  or  depreciated  in  value  before  they  are  restored  no  claim  for 
compensation  can  arise.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  right  of  capture  thus  qualified  should 
be  wholly  surrendered,  and  that  the  Powers  should  by  mutual  agreement  provide  for  the 
continuance  during  war  of  the  commerce  in  non-contraband  goods  on  the  high  seas  of  ail 
States,  whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  without  disturbance  by  the  war-ships  of  any  country 
engaged  in  hostilities. " 

And  they  proceed  to  say  : — 

"  The  question  to  which  we  have  sought  to  find  an  answer  is,  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  this  country,  at  a  time  when  she  holds  undoubted  preponderance  upon  the  sea,  to 
relinquish  the  belligerent  right  of  capture,  as  we  have  defined  it,  in  consideration  of  a 
similar  surrender  by  other  Powers. 

"  After  careful  consideration  of  the  very  weighty  arguments,  derived  both  from  authority 
and  from  policy,  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  this  proposal,  we  have  come  clearly 
and  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  our  reply  should  be  in  the  negative." 

(d.)  The  Period  to  be  accorded  to  Commercial  Vessels  in  leaving  l^leutral  Ports  or  those  of 
the  Enemy  after  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities. 

On  this  the  Committee  say  : — 

"  The  cases  under  which  days  of  grace  have  been  granted  Ly  a  belligerent  fall  under  the 
following  classes  : — 

(a.)  The  expulsion  of  an  enemy's  citizens  from  all  or  part  of  a  belligerent's  territory; 

(b.)  The  treatment  of  an  enemy's  mercantile  vessels  in  belligerent  ports,  or  on  passage 

thereto,  at  the  time  of  outbreak  of  hostilities; 
(c.)  The  esthblishment  of  a  blockade. 

The  time  in  cases  falling  under  (a)  must  vary  largely  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  arise.  A  fixed  period  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  receive  general  acceptance. 
The  periods  allowed  in  cases  coming  under  (b)  have  varied  greatly  :  at  the  opening  of  the 
Crimean  war,  6  weeks;  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  blockading  Venezuela, 
15  days;  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war — Russia,  48  houis;  Japan,  7  days.  The  Admiralty 
view  of  this  question  is  that  the  allowance  of  days  of  grace  should  be  treated  purely  as  a  matter 
of  grace  and  favour,  and  not  as  one  of  right,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  fixed  rule 
on  the  point  would  be  undesirable,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  must  necessarily  differ. 
We  are  also  agreed  that  it  will  be  to  the  general  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  thu 
utmost  liberty  of  action  in  this  particular." 

(e.)  The  Rights  and  Dvties  of  Neutrals  at  Sea:  amo7ig  other  Questions  that  of-  Contraband; 
the  Treatment  to  which  the  Ships  of  Belligerents  should  be  subjected  in  Neutral  Ports; 
Destruction  by  force  majeure  of  Neutral  Ships  of  Commerce  as  Prizes. 

On  the  first  paragraph  the  Committee  say  : — 

"  The  Russian  programme  contemplates  the  discussion  of  the  obligations  of  a  neutral 
State,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  has  furnished  the  following 
observations  : — 

"  '  Many  questions  in  regard  to  neutrality  obligations  may  be  raised  at  the  coming 
Conference  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  late  war.  On  the  general  principles  involved 
nations  are  agreed,  but  in  the  application  of  these  principles  great  divergence  in  the  standard 
of  obligations  adopted  by  different  Powers  is  sure  to  arise. 
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"  ■  Rules  based  on  such  principles  as  the  following  would  help  to  clear  the  situation  : — 

"  '  (a.)  Neutrals  shall  not  allow  their  territorial  waters  to  be  used  for  purposes  which 
will  directly  assist  a  belligerent  in  operations  of  war. 

"  '  (6.)  The  usages  of  nations  to  grant  the  customary  maritime  facilities  known  as 
"  hospitality  "  shall  not  be  withheld. 

"  '  (c.)  A  neutral  State  is  not  called  upon  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  trade- by  a  belligerent  b*  declarations  of  contraband  and  conditional  contraband, 
but  must  not  assist  in  their  violation. 

" '  (d.)  A  neutral  should  not  allow  the  entrance  of  prizes  into  his  harbours,  unless 
the  prize  is  in  want  of  fuel  or  supplies,  or  in  actual  danger  on  account  of  bad  weather  or 
unseaworthiness. 

"  '  Under  Rule  (a)  a  neutral  could  not  allow  belligerent  vessels  to  use  any  place  in 
territorial  waters  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations.  This  would  include  the  installation  of  a 
wireless  telegraphy  station,  the  carrying  out  of  repairs  other  than  those  allowed  under  the 
term  "  hospitality,"  coaling  of  war-ships  or  ships  attending  on  a  belligerent  fleet  from  the 
Lelligerent's  vessels,  the  shipping  of  any  stores  from  vessels  under  the  belligerent  flag,  the 
anchorage  of  prizes  for  security  against  the  enemy. 

"  '  Rule  (6)  would  not  justify  a  neutral  in  supplying  a  belligerent  with  munitions  of  war, 
coal,  provisions,  and  stores  other  than  are  necessary  in  addition  to  what  is  already  on  board 
for  the  ship  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  port  in  the  direction  of  her  own  country  where 
coal  can  be  obtained,  in  permitting  repairs  other  than  those  necessary  for  a  like  object,  or 
allowing  a  stay  in  port  beyond  the  fixed  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  hospitality  implies 
assistance  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick;  but  men  sent  on  shore  for  medical  treatment  should 
not  be  allowed  to  re-embark. 

"  '  On  lines  such  as  the  above  it  is  possible  that  an  agreement  might  be  reached.  Great 
Britain  as  a  belligerent  will  not  depend  on  the  assistance  of  neutrals  in  the  direct  carrying 
out  of  operations  of  war.  Our  interests  as  neutrals  require  uniformity  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  neutrals  generally.' 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  above  remarks  express  m  general  terms  the  doctrine  which 
obtains  in  this  country  as  regards  the  obligations  of  neutrality.  We  consider,  however,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  obtain  international  sanction  at  the  Conference. 

"  We  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  admission  by  the  leading 
Continental  Powers  that  the  rules  embodied  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,* 
by  which  this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  already  bound,  contain  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  international  law,  and  constitute,  in  similar  circumstances,  a 
guiding  principle  for  the  construction  and  application  of  the  obligation  of  neutrals  to  refrain 
from  aiding  either  belligerent  during  war." 

As  regards  contraband  the  Committee  advocate  the  abandonment  of  it  altogether;  they 
consider  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  of  nations  would  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  general  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  They  doubt,  however,  the  expediency  of  the 
British  representatives  proposing  it  lest  its  unbiased  discussion  should  be  prejudiced  by  tha 
obvious  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  making  it.  They  summarize  their  views  in  the  following 
conclusions  :  — 

"  1.  That,  failing  the  complete  abolition  of  contraband  of  war,  its  definition  and 
specification  should  be  restricted  upon  lines  which  have  the  point  of  practical  extinction  as 
their  ultimate  aim. 

"  2.  That  regulations  should  be  proposed  or  supported  which  would  insure  the  publicatior 
of  lists  of  contraband  during  peace,  when  the  legitimacy  of  the  declaration  may  be  challenged 
and  discussed,  and  differences  of  opinion  adjusted. 

"  3.  That  every  effective  measure  necessary  to  protect  the  importation  of  food  supplies 
and  raw  materials  for  peaceful  industries  should  be  accompanied  by  all  the  sanctions  which 
the  law  of  nations  can  supply. 

"  4.  That  a  list  be  prepared  and  supported  by  Treaty,  specifying  the  articles  which  in 
no  event  shall  fall  within  the  enumeration  of  contraband,  e.g.,  mails,  food  stufiri  for  other 

*  These  Rules  are  as  follows  : — 

"  A  neutral  Government  is  bound — 

"  First.  To  use  due  diligence  ho  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to 
carry  on  war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent 
the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such 
vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

"  Secondly.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters 
as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation 
of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

"  Thirdly.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and  duties." 
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than  beleaguered  fortresses,  and  any  raw  materials  required  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful 
industry. 

"  5.  That  tile  right  of  search  be  limited  in  every  practicable  way,  e.g.,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  Consular  certificates  of  the  absence  of  contraband  from  the  cargo,  and  the 
exemption  of  passenger  and  mail  steamers  upon  defined  routes,  &c." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports,  the  Committee  supplement 
what  has  been  quoted  ante  (p.  10) (^)  with  the  following  observations  as  regards  interned  belligerent 
vessels  : — 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  interned  belligerent  vessels  appears,  in  the  Russian 
programme,  to  be  included  under  the  heading,  '  Regime  auquel  seraient  soumis  les  batiments 
des  belligerants  dans  les  ports  neutres.'  As  regards  the  specific  case  of  interned  belligerent 
war-ships,  the  Committee  consider  that  while  the  war-ship  of  a  belligerent  taking  refuge 
in  a  neutral  port  must,  failing  her  departure  within  twenty-four  hours,  be  interned,  the 
question  of  her  ultimate  disposal  must  necessarily  form  one  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  For  example,  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  put  forward  by  the  Japanese  Plenipotentiaries 
at  the  negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  but  afterwai'ds  abandoned,  was  the  surrender  to  Japan 
of  the  Russian  war-ships  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Kiaochau,  Shanghae,  and  Saigon,  and 
which  had  there  been  interned." 

As  regards  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  feeling  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  the  Committee  say  : — 

"  The  Russian  programme  includes  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy 
neutral  prizes.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  maintained  that  the  right  to  destroy 
is  confined  to  enemy  vessels  only,  and  this  view  is  favoured  by  some  other  Powers.  As 
regards  the  right  to  sink  captured  neutral  vessels,  the  view  hitherto  taken  by  the  greater 
naval  Powers  has  been  that,  in  the  event  of  it  being  impossible  to  bring  in  a  vessel  for 
adjudication,  she  must  be  '•eleased.  The  Committee  are  agreed  that  Great  Britain  should 
insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  upon  this  subject  which  her  Courts  have,  for 
at  least  200  years,  held  to  be  the  law." 

4.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  Adaptation  to  Naval  Warfare  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

As  to  this  the  Committee  observe  : — 

"  A  Convention  of  fourteen  Articles,  applying  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864  to  maritime  warfare,  was  signed  by  the  Powers  represented  at  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1899,  Article  X  (respecting  the  landing  of  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  of  a  belligerent 
Power  at  a  neutral  port)  being  excluded  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Turkey.  The  Russian  programme  contemplates  supplementary  provisions  to  the  Convention, 
which  deals  only  with  the  treatment  of  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  men,  and  with  vessels 
employed  for  these  purposes,  and  the  Committee  are  agreed  that  there  seems  no  reason  why 
His  Majesty's  Government  should  withhold  their  consent  to  such  provisions,  it  proposed  at 
the  forthcoming  Conference,  provided  that  misuse  of  the  privileges  involved  can  be  prevented." 

The  Committee's  Reports  deal  with  many  other  topics  which  may  arise  at  the  Conference, 
and  which,  though  they  may  indirectly  flow  from  what  may  be  termed  programme  subjects,  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  it. 

The  Reports  also  touch  on  the  "  armaments  "  question  and  the  "  Drago  Doctrine,"  which  the 
United  States  intend  to  raise. 

The  object  of  the  present  Memorandum,  however,  is  only  to  briefly  summarize  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee  on  the  specific  headings  of  the  programme  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

W.  M[AYCOCK]. 

Foreign  Office,  April  12,  1907. 

(^)  [v.  supra,  pp.  226-6  (e).\ 


[ED.  NOTE.— For  the  instructions  to  the  British  delegates  to  the  Conference,  v.  infra, 
pp.  242-50,  No.  206.] 
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Ko.  194. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  NicoLson. 

F.O.  872/GG. 
14341/268/07/329. 
(No.  25.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  1,  1907. 

I  observed  to  Count  Benckendorff  to-day  that  M.  Isvolsky  seemed  to  have 
been  apprehensive  as  to  what  might  happen  at  the  Hague  Conference  in  connection 
with  Armaments. 

I  could  assure  him  there  would  be  no  friction  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

The  proposal  I  had  had  in  my  mind  was  that  the  different  Powers  should 
communicate  their  Naval  programmes  to  each  other  before  disclosing  them  to  their 
own  Parliaments  and  being  publicly  and  officially  committed  to  them.  This  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  negotiations,  and  would  help  the  Powers  to  realise  how 
much  in  some  cases  the  Naval  programme  of  one  Power  is  dependent  upon  ihat  of 
another.  At  present,  Naval  programmes  were  announced  publicly,  and  the 
Governments  were  committed  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  modify 
them;  and  when  one  Government  had  done  this,  anothe'-  n&s  obliged  to  follow  suit. 

Count  Benckendorff  asked  whether  he  might  tell  M.  Isvolsky  that  this  was  my 
personal  view  of  what  we  might  propose. 

I  told  him  he  might  say  it  was  my  personal  view  of  what  I  had  thought  it 
possible  to  propose.  But,  after  Prince  Billow's  declaration,  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  intended  to  make  any  proposal  at  all. 

Prince  Billow's  announcement  had  been  very  frank.  I  wished  to  avoid  friction, 
and  I  should  not  like  the  German  Government  to  think,  after  what  they  had  stated, 
that  any  new  difficulties  were  going  to  be  made  for  them  by  pressing  proposals  upon 
them  against  their  will. 

And,  in  any  case,  before  coming  to  any  decision  I  should  have  to  know  what 
the  views  of  the  United  States  were,  and  whether  they  contemplated  making  any 
proposal,  which  might  be  more  far-reaching  than  ours. 

Count  Benckendorff  thought  Prince  Billow's  speech  generally  ought  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  I  entirely  agreed. 

I  said  I  considered  it  a  very  favourable  speech.  It  would  make  it  easy  for  us 
to  respond  in  a  favourable  tone  in  any  discussion  which  arose  in  Parliament. 
Otherwise,  this  would  have  been  difficult  after  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  German 
press  and  the  provocative  speech  of  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  Herr  Bassermann. 
Had  Prince  Billow  not  spoken  as  he  did,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  know  what 
to  say.    But  now  it  would  be  quite  easy. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  195. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

Private. (') 

My  dear  Nicolson,  May  1,  1907. 

We  shall  arrange  not  to  have  any  more  friction  with  Germany  at  the  Conference 
about  Armaments.  Billow  has  now  come  into  the  open,  and  we  know  where 
we  are. 

If  discussion  is  impossible  or  fruitless,  we  shall  go  on  with  the  Naval 
expenditure  which  we  now  have  in  suspense. 

(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  33,  and  Carnock  MSS.,  Vol.  I  of  1907.] 
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We  cannot  force  things  at  the  Conference  against  the  will  of  the  other  Powers. 
Nothing  can  be  done  except  by  goodwill  and  agreement.  And  if  these  are  not 
forthcoming,  M.  Isvolsky  may  rely  on  it  that  we  shall  not  make  difl&culties  which 
will  impede  the  work  of  the  Conference,  or  produce  unpleasantness  after  it.  has 
met  C) 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  GKEY. 

(^)  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  p.  292,  No.  270.] 


No.  196. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/195. 

14569/14569/07/18. 

(No.  184.)    Confidential.  Berlin,  D.  May  2,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  May  6,  1907. 

Baron  d'Aehrenthal,  who  arrived  in  Berlin  yesterday  morning  and  will  return 
to  Vienna  to-morrow  night,  was  good  enough  to  pay  me  a  visit  this  afternoon.  He 
did  not  say  anything  of  especial  interest.  He  had  been  gratified  by  the  friendly 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received  by  the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
long  conversation.  He  had  seen  the  Chancellor  twice  and  on  the  second  occasion 
had  had  a  conversation  with  him  which  lasted  for  two  hours.  He  found  Prince 
Billow  looking  well  though  considerably  aged  since  the  last  time  he  had  seen  him. 
He  hoped  that  the  recent  discussion  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Eeiehstag  would  have 
a  calming  effect  on  public  opinion.  This  observation  enabled  me  to  refer  to  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  unreasoning  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  unauthorized 
articles  in  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  and  the  Cologne  Gazette,  but  which  did  not 
last  long  and  which  now  seemed  to  have  subsided.  Baron  d'Aehrenthal  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Peace  of  the  World  being 
disturbed  by  any  action  of  Germany,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  Emperor 
himself  was  animated  by  the  most  pacific  intentions.  I  said  that  I  entirely  shared 
his  conviction.  The  Emperor  had  certainly  kept  the  peace  since  he  had  been  on  the 
throne,  and  if  he  wanted  war,  he  could  have  found  opportunities  or  even  have  made 
them  himself  of  bringing  it  about.  Unfortunately  His  Majesty  in  speaking  was  apt 
to  indulge  in  exaggeration  which  sometimes  produced  a  different  impression  from 
what  he  himself  intended. 

In  alluding  to  the  Hague  Conference,  Baron  d'Aehrenthal  said  that  he  could 
not  help  regretting  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  thought  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  expenditure. (*)  I  stated  shortly  the  reasons  for 
the  decision  at  which  His  Majesty's  Government  had  arrived,  with  which  he  was 
already  acquainted  and  which  he  thoroughly  understood.  But  if  the  conference, 
which  was  not  likely,  should  pass  a  resolution  as  to  the  amount  which  the  different 
states  should  spend  on  armaments,  the  effect  on  Austria-Hungary  would  be  disastrous. 
She  would  at  once  have  to  double  her  war  budget  in  order  to  bring  it  up  even 
approximately  to  the  level  of  those  of  other  nations. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

(')  [A  fuller  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  is  given  in  the  Ed.  note 
immediately  following.] 
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[ED.  NOTE.— 

Extract  from  .\nnual  Report  for  .Austria-Hungary,  1907. 

[Enclosed  in  Despatch  No.  72  from  Sir  W.  Goschen  of  May  11,  1908,  R.  Mav  18,  1908. 
F.O.  371/398.  16971/16971/08/3.] 

In  his  speeches  before  the  delegations,  Baron  Aehrenthal  made  but  a  brief  reference  to  the 

Second  Peace  Conference   His  Excellency  did  not  touch  upon  the  negotiations  with 

regard  to  the  programme  of  the  Conference,  or  to  the  discussions  which  took  place  upon  the 
subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments;  they  are  nevertheless  too  instructive  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence  in  this  Report. 

26.  At  the  beginning  of  March  Professor  de  Martens  came  to  Vienna  in  order  to  discuss 
with  Baron  d 'Aehrenthal  the  programme  for  the  Conference,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
his  Excellency  of  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  to  be 
included  as  a  subject  for  discussion  in  that  programme.  M.  de  Martens'  chief  argument  was 
that  this  question  was  after  all  a  legacy  from  the  First  Hague  Conference,  and  that,  if  it  were 
included  in  the  programme  of  the  Second  Conference,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  any  other  Power,  who  might,  after  discussion,  reject  the  scheme  as 
impracticable.  That  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  refused  to  allow  the  question  to  be  included,  or 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  if  it  was  so  included,  the  two  Governments  would  run 
the  risk  of  wrecking  the  Conference,  lay  themselves  open  to  much  hostile  criticism,  and  incur 
the  reproach  of  having  by  their  recalcitrant  attitude  delayed  for  an  indefinite  period  the  discussion 
of  other  important  and  practical  questions,  the  settlement  of  which  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  the  whole  world. 

27.  Baron  d 'Aehrenthal  was  utterly  unmoved  by  this  argument,  and  merely  stated  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  in  agreement  with  that  of  Germany  on  this  question, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  both  Governments  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  introduce  into  the 
programme  of  the  Conference  any  question  of  which  the  discussion  could  lead  to  no  practical 
result,  and  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  should  form 
the  subject  of  a  preliminary  discussion  between  the  Governments  of  the  countries  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference.  M.  de  Martens  pointed  out  that  such  a  procedure  would  involve  delay 
of  at  least  a  year — probably  more — and  he  enlarged  upon  the  deplorable  effect  which  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Conference  for  an  indefinite  period  would  have  upon  the  world  at  large.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  Baron  d 'Aehrenthal,  and  after  a  week  of  fruitless 
discussion  left  Vienna  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission.  He  told  me  himself 
that  his  visit  had  been  perfectly  useless,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  need  not  have  extended 
his  journey  beyond  Berlin. 

28.  In  discussing  the  subject  with  me.  Baron  d'Aehrenthal's  line  was  invariably  that  he 
only  knew  of  one  programme,  viz.,  that  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Russian  Government 
in  the  previous  year,  and  that  in  that  programme  there  had  been  no  mention  of  any  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  armaments,  and  that  he  regretted  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
desired  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  by  raising  a  discussion  which  was  not 
only  unprofitable  in  itself,  but  which  possibly  might  lead  to  friction  and  disturb  rather  than 
improve  the  general  relations  between  the  Powers.  In  the  frequent  conversations  I  had  with 
his  Excellency  on  this  subject  he  could  never  be  moved  from  this  point  of  view,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  argument  he  ever  produced  in  support  of  it  was  that  every  country,  and  especially 
every  monarchical  country,  formed  its  own  idea  of  the  policy  which  was  most  suitable  to  its 
interests;  that  with  that  policy  other  Powers  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  change  that  policy  or  to  dictate  a  new  one  would  be  an  interference  in  its  internal  affairs 
to  which  no  self-respecting  State  could  possibly  consent. 

29.  On  one  occasion  he  observed  that  "  time  was  money,"  and  that  he  wondered  that  the 
Government  of  a  practical  country  like  Great  Britain  had  not  realized  what  a  waste  of  time 
would  be  entailed  by  the  premature  discussion  of  an  unrealizable  ideal.  I  told  him,  in  reply, 
that  while  it  was  possible  that  such  an  ideal  could  not  for  the  moment  be  realized,  I  presumed 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  keep  before 
the  world  the  eventual  possibility  of  putting  a  limit  to  the  burden  which  the  increasing  expenditure 
on  armaments  laid  upon  all  the  Great  Powers. 

30.  As  it  had  been  frequently  and  publicly  stated  by  Austro-Hungarian  naval  and  military 
authorities  that  to  .\ustria-Hungary  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whatever,  as  their  army  and  navy  was  on  such  a  low  level  that  it  would  be  years  before 
any  scheme  for  a  reduction  of  armaments  could  touch  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  I\f.  Isvolsky 
was  right  when  he  said  to  me  that  Austria-Hungary  was  blindly  following  Germany's  lead  in 
this  matter,  adding  that  she  was  even  more  German  than  Germany,  and  had  given  more  trouble 
than  all  the  Powers  put  together. 

31.  What  took  place  at  the  Conference  itself  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  Report:  but, 
before  it  met.  Baron  d'.\chrenthal  never  gave  any  inkling  of  the  attitude  which  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Delegates  were  to  observe.] 
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No.  197. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Dryce. 

F.O.  872/G6. 
14799/2G8/07/329. 
(No.  20.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  2,  1907. 

I  told  Mr.  Whitelaw  Keid  to-day  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  views  of 
the  United  States'  Government  were  with  regard  to  Prince  Biilow's  speech. 

I  had  been  intending  to  suggest  that  we  should  propose,  at  the  Hague 
Conference,  that  the  Great  Powers  should  communicate  to  each  other  in  advance 
their  programmes  of  new  Naval  construction.  This  would  at  any  rate  provide  a 
constant  opportunity  for  negotiation,  would  keep  the  subject  of  expenditure  on 
Armaments  alive,  and  would  tend  to  make  the  nations  aware  how  much  in  some  cases 
the  expenditure  of  one  depended  upon  the  expenditure  of  another. 

I  felt,  however,  after  Prince  Bulow"s  announcement  to  the  whole  world  that 
Germany  would  not  participate  in  any  discussion  with  regard  to  Armaments,  some 
apprehension  lest  to  put  before  the  German  Government  a  proposal,  however  modest, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  provocation. 

Therefore,  I  wished  to  know  what  the  views  of  the  United  States'  Government 
were,  and  what  proposal  they  had  in  mind. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  informed  his  Government  that  the  desire  for 
a  discussion  on  Armaments  was  receiving  much  less  support  from  public  opinion, 
even  here,  than  he  had  expected.  And  he  gathered  that  the  Opposition  here  were 
against  it. 

I  told  him  that  was  because  the  Opposition  were  afraid  of  anything  that  might 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  our  Naval  expenditure. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  further  remarked  that  he  thought  Germany  would  not 
entertain  even  such  a  proposal  as  I  had  indicated.  He  believed  it  to  be  her  desire 
to  build  a  Fleet  which  should  be  stronger  than  ours. 

I  said  that  if  she  tried  to  do  this  we  should  certainly  build  so  as  to  keep  ahead 
of  her.  The  German  Navy  and  Army  had  to  be  taken  together,  and  compared  with 
our  Navy  and  Army.  When  the  two  forces  were  considered  together,  it  was  easy, 
to  see  that,  however  superior  our  Fleet  was  to  the  German  one,  we  should  never  be 
in  a  position  to  conquer  Germany,  while  if  her  Fleet  rivalled  ours  we  should  be  in 
danger  owing  to  the  size  of  her  Army  of  being  conquered  by  her.  We  must, 
therefore,  maintain  the  superiority  of  our  Fleet.  And,  if  Germany  had  the  intention 
which  he  thought,  it  would  mean  a  considerable  increase  in  German  Naval 
expenditure  and  in  ours.  This  would  force  the  pace  for  the  world  in  general,  and 
I  thought  this  a  great  pity. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  198. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

F.O.  371/260. 
14932/14932/07/18. 
(No.  133.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  3.  1907. 

Herr  von  Stumm  told  me  to-day  that  he  observed  in  the  newspapers  that 
Prince  Billow  had  made  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  and  said  he  would  like  to  know 
the  impression  it  had  made  upon  me.(^) 


(')  [cp.   infra,   p.  237.  No.  201.] 
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I  told  him  that  I  recognised  the  favourable  tone  of  the  speech. 

It  was  not  probable  that  I  should  have  to  say  anything  in  Parliament  soon. 
But  if  any  Debate  aid  arise,  it  would  now  be  easy  to  speak  in  the  same  tone  as 
Prince  Biilow  had  adopted.  After  the  fault  which  had  been  found  with  England 
lately  in  the  German  press,  and  a  speech  such  as  that  of  Herr  Bassermann,  had 
there  been  a  Debate  in  our  Parhament  these  matters  would  certainly  have  been  the 
object  of  comment,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  know  what  tone  to  adopt. 
Prince  Biilow's  speech  had  removed  this  difficulty. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  199. 

Mr.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/260. 
14965/14932/07/18  C. 

(No.  48.)  Munich,  D.  May  6,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  May  8,  1907. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  it  became  evident  that  the  second 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  would  really  meet  this  summer,  and  ever  since  it 
became  clear  that  attempts  would  be  made  at  it  by  certain  Powers  to  bring 
about  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  the  German  public 
have  been  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  attitude  the  Imperial  Government  would  finally 
take  with  regard  to  the  latter  point.  In  his  speech  on  the  30th  ultimo  Prince  Biilow 
has  thrown  light  upon  this  subject,  and  evidently  from  his  words  one  would  infer 
that  he  believes  that  the  public  will  be  reassured  by  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  go  to  The  Hague  Conference  to  discuss  the  Russian  Programme  and 
nothing  else.  The  Chancellor  must  be  really  of  a  somewhat  sanguine  temperament 
if  he  thinks  that  by  relegating  to  the  background  the  one  question  touching  The 
Hague  Conference  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  here,  he  has  put 
an  end  to  all  further  alarmist  discussions  in  the  press  as  to  Germany's  relations 
with  foreign  Powers.  For  three  months  the  press  have  been  working  themselves 
up  into  a  state  of  excitement  over  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and 
have  forced  the  question  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  usually  inspired 
organs  of  the  press  have  published  the  most  contradictory  articles  on  this  question  : 
one  day  it  would  be  asserted  that  a  discussion  on  limitation  of  armaments  at  The 
Hague  was  a  matter  of  little  concern  to  Germany;  the  following  day  an  article 
would  appear  in  some  other  leading  newspaper  declaring  that  the  situation  was 
very  grave  and  that  an  intrigue  was  being  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  to  compel 
Germany  to  come  to  The  Hague,  there  to  discuss  a  subject  against  her  wish  and 
so  to  obtain  a  moral  triumph  over  her.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Prince  Biilow  to 
come  before  the  Reichstag  and  in  a  nonchalant  manner  to  announce — as  if  he  were 
disposing  of  a  matter  of  trifling  importance — that  the  German  delegate  will  withdraw 
from  the  Conference  whenever  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments  comes  on 
for  discussion.  Thinking  people  here  are  asking  themselves  why  the  Imperial 
Government  did  not  come  to  this  conclusion,  long  ago,  whereby  they  would  have 
prevented  all  the  press  agitation  on  the  subject  which  has  helped  so  much  to 
embitter  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  when  at  the  close  of 
last  year  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  their  being  placed  on  a  better  footing.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this  question  is  that  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion  prevailed  at  head-quarters  with  regard  to  the  attitude  which 
the  Imperial  Government  should  assume  at  The  Hague  Conference,  and  this  will 
only  tend  to  increase  the  want  of  confidence  which  is  being  felt  here  in  the  general 
management  of  German  foreign  policy.  Who  is  responsible  for  this?  Is  it  the 
Kaiser  or  his  Chancellor  who  is  credited  with  a  want  of  aim  and  decision  in  his 
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views?  For  most  people  the  bLame  will  lie  with  the  Kaiser,  for  everything  which 
goes  wrong  in  Germany's  foreign  relations  is  now  rightly  or  wrongly  laid  to  his 
charge. 

It  is  certainly  not  edifying  or  reassuring  to  the  German  public  to  note  that  a 
few  weeks  before  Prince  Biilow  made  a  definite  declaration  as  to  Germany's  attitude 
at  The  Hague  Conference,  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  London  "Tribune"  which  led  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
Imperial  Government  had  no  objection  to  discuss  there  the  limitation  of  armaments 
proposal.  These  divergencies  of  views  are  evidence  that  something  is  radically  wrong 
in  the  management  of  Imperial  affairs,  and  the  pessimism  which  the  consciousness 
of  this  engenders  in  this  country  will  not  be  dispersed  by  a  few  optimistic  phrases 
which  the  Chancellor  may  utter  in  the  Reichstag. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  every  newspaper  in  Germany  has  been  called  upon  to 
give  its  readers  some  comment  on  Prince  Biilow's  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  industry  displayed  by  the  editors  I  cannot  find  anything  very  lucid 
in  their  remarks.  I  may  say,  however,  that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the 
situation,  the  German  public  as  a  whole  are  satisfied  with  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  limitation  of  armaments.  For  them  this 
question  has  been  a  bugbear  for  many  months  past,  and  it  is  now  settled  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  and  the  only  people  in  this  country  who  seem  to  regret  this 
are  the  Social  Democrats  who  in  a  lukewarm  manner  criticize  the  Government.  As 
a  sample  of  such  criticism  I  will  quote  the  substance  of  an  article  in  the  ' '  Miinchner 
Post,"  the  leading  Munich  Social  Democratic  newspaper.  For  the  "Miinchner 
Post"  the  so-called  unanimity  shown  in  the  Reichstag  in  favour  of  Germany's 
abstention  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  British  proposal  at  The  Hague, 
was  a  well-prepared  farce,  intended  to  give  the  world  the  impression  that  the  whole 
nation  stood  behind  Prince  Biilow  in  this  matter.  The  leaders  of  the  different 
factions  were  by  prearrangement  put  up  to  speak  in  the  same  terms  as  Prince  Biilow, 
so  that  when  the  Chancellor  rose  to  annoiince  the  Government  policy  he  could  point 
to  the  unanimity  which  existed  with  regard  to  it.  In  reality,  however,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions  were 
puppets  in  the  Kaiser's  hands  and  were  not  acting  spontaneously.  It  is  no  use  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  strong  wave  of  feeling  is  passing  over  the  civilized  world  in 
favour  of  a  limitation  of  those  armaments  the  expense  of  which  lies  like  a  deadweight 
on  the  wwking  classes.  There  is  no  sense  in  the  German  inspired  press  continuing 
to  argue  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  merely  taken  up  the  question 
of  limitation  of  armament  because  he  has  accidentally  committed  himself  to  his 
electors  on  the  subject.  If  he  has  committed  himself  to  them,  is  it  not  a  proof 
of  how  deeply  the  desire  for  a  limitation  of  armaments  has  sunk  into  the  mind  of 
the  British  working  classes?  It  would  not  be  for  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
great  moral  idea  ("  Kulturgedanke ")  has  issued  from  Great  Britain  and  then 
permeated  slowly  into  other  countries.  By  a  curt  refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  at  The  Hague,  Germany  has  not  improved  her  position  in  the  world; 
she  could  have  discussed  this  question  with  dignity  and  lost  nothing  by  doing  so. 
Now,  by  her  stubborn  attitude,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  all  future  diplomatic 
conflicts  and  negotiations  which  may  arise  she  will  find  that  she  has  further  impaired 
her  position,  and  that  the  outlook  left  open  to  her  for  winning  to  herself  sympathies 
and  friends  in  the  world  will  have  greatly  decreased. 

So  much  for  the  Socialist  comments  on  that  part  of  Prince  Biilow's  speech 
which  relates  to  The  Hague  Conference,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  however 
moderate  and  sensible  they  may  appear,  they  stand  almost  alone  and  scarcely  find 
an  echo  either  in  the  national-liberal  or  Catholic  press. 

To  turn  to  another  point  in  Prince  Biilow's  speech,  that  is  the  desire  expressed 
from  so  many  quarters  in  the  Reichstag  that  that  body  should  be  kept  better  informed 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  those  sentiments  accurately  reflect 
the  growing  public  desire  that  the  German  nation  also  should  not  be  left  so  completely 
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in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Imperial  Government  on  those 
questions.  Prince  Biilow  in  dealing  with  this  matter  was  amiabiUty  itself,  but 
everybody  could  gather  from  what  he  said  that  neither  the  Kaiser  nor  his  Chancellor 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  being  controlled  in  their  Diplomacy  by  parliamentary 
interference.  That  public  opinion  is  knocking  louder  every  day  at  the  door  of  the 
Berlin  Foreign  OflBce  for  information  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it  is  in  great 
part  the  result  of  the  Kaiser's  personal  methods  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.  A  generation  ago  the  German  public  took  but  little  interest  in  general 
foreign  affairs,  except  in  those  which  affected  her  relations  with  her  neighbours, 
France  and  Eussia,  and  these  were  left  in  full  confidence  in  the  hands  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  Things  have  changed  since  then  :  Colonies  have  been  acquired;  a  big 
navy  has  been  constructed ;  the  Kaiser  by  his  incessant  journeys  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  people  to  foreign  countries  and  their  affairs,  and  finally  the  great 
increase  of  Germany's  economic  development  and  consequent  power  of  expansion, 
have  all  contributed  to  create  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  wide  circles  with  the  personal 
regime  of  the  Kaiser  and  have  inspired  a  more  vigorous  criticism  of  the  Imperial 
"  Weltpolitik." 

As  3'ou  are  aware  the  third  portion  of  Prince  Biilow 's  speech  dealt  very  lightly 
and  in  an  optimistic  tone  with  Germany's  relations  to  foreign  countries.  This  part 
of  the  Chancellor's  speech  meets  with  only^  laudatory  comments  in  the  inspired 
press,  but  the  more  independent  newspapers  do  not  greet  it  with  entire  satisfaction, 
and  although  they  agree  with  him  that  the  recent  nervousness  and  alarm  in 
Germany  are  a  bad  symptom  and  that  everything  should  be  done  to  allay  them, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  something  more  than  the  expression  of  a  few  optimistic 
words  in  the  Eeichstag  will  be  required  to  effect  the  desired  purpose.  There  are 
many  people  here  who  point  out  that  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  see  Prince  Biilow 
cooing  like  a  dove  of  peace  in  the  Eeichstag  when  only  a  week  before  General 
von  Einem,  the  Minister  of  War,  had  in  the  same  place  spoken  in  grave  terms  of 
the  necessity  that  the  country  should  be  prepared  to  withstand  attack,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  large  credits  for  military  purposes — defensive  it  is  true, 
but  which  uncommonly  looked  as  if  they  were  intended  for  what  might  be  called  an 
aggressive  defence. 

When  dealing  with  Italy,  Prince  Biilow  treated  the  Eoyal  meetings  at  Cartagena 
and  Gaeta  as  matters  of  no  political  significance  and  which  did  not  concern  Germany, 
and  he  reassured  his  hearers  with  regard  to  Italy's  fidelity  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  This 
will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  efface  in  the  public  mind  the  deep  impression  produced  in 
Germany  by  King  Edward's  visits  to  Spain  and  Italy,  an  impression  which  was  rendered 
all  the  more  profound  by  the  controversies  which  arose  in  the  press  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  those  meetings.  The  public  also  cannot  forget  that  only  a  very  short  while 
before  Prince  Biilow  delivered  his  speech,  the  correspondent  of  a  German  newspaper 
interviewed  Signor  Luzzatti  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  that  Italian  Statesman  an 
expression  of  sympathy  for  Germany.  Far  from  obtaining  this,  Signor  Luzzatti  gave 
vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  Germany's  foreign  policy  in  very  energetic  terms,  and 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  high  time  for  Italy  to  emancipate  herself  from 
Teutonic  tutelage.  This  was  not  all;  a  week  later  Signor  Luzzatti  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Italian  Treasury  and  he  lost  no  time  in  his  official  capacity  to  advise  his 
.  countrymen  to  keep  their  money  for  themselves  and  not  to  invest  it  in  the  new  German 
Government  Loan.  The  German  press  console  themselves  now  by  calling  Signor 
Luzzatti  a  light-headed  politician  and  one  of  "  Barrere's  men."  Incidents  like  this 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  dislike  of  Italy  which  is  rapidly  growing  here. 

It  must  be  evident  to  Prince  Biilow  that  something  more  is  wanted  to  calm  the 
countr}'  than  an  appearance  of  serenity  on  his  part,  and  for  this  reason  the  inspired 
press  for  the  last  three  weeks  have  been  assiduously  doing  their  best  to  hold  up  a 
bright  prospect  in  store  for  Germany,  and  that  prospect  is  not  only  the  possible  but 
the  probable  reconcihation  with  France  in  the  near  future.  Every  person  of  note  in 
Germany  and  in  France  has  been  interviewed  on  this  subject  and  they  have  naturally 
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all  expressed  their  delight  at  the  possibihty  of  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
countries.  Articles  are  appearing  in  the  German  newspapers  saying  that  the  under- 
standing would  be  as  good  as  arrived  at  were  it  not  for  the  mischief-making  of  such 
papers  as  the  "Temps."  and  extracts  are  published  from  the  "Libre  Parole,"  the 
"Echo  de  Parie  "  and  the  "Eclair"  to  show  that  the  feeling  in  France  is  growing 
cooler  with  regard  to  the  entente  cordiale  with  England.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  German  bankers  and  the  financiers  who  have  been  interviewed  all  express 
themselves  as  most  desirous  that  the  French  should  be  persuaded  to  lend  their 
superfluous  capital  to  fully  develop  German  industries ;  by  doing  so  both  countries 
would  gain  materially,  and,  at  the  same  time  France,  having  won  a  financial  interest 
in  Germany,  would  have  every  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her.  Therefore  the 
political  relations  between  the  two  neighbouring  Powers  would  improve  of  themselves 
without  their  having  recourse  to  the  efforts  of  Diplomacy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  German  public  are  being  flattered  with  the  hope  that  when  France  and  Germany 
are  reconciled,  the  Dual  Alliance  between  the  former  country  and  Russia  will  be 
converted  into  a  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany.  When  this  occurs  Germany  will  be 
able  to  treat  with  indifference  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  nations  who  live  on  such 
extremities  of  the  European  continent  as  Spain  and  Italy. 

Although  an  apparent  calm  has  come  over  the  German  press  since  Prince  Billow 
has  delivered  his  speech,  evidence  is  not  wanting,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  show 
that  the  public  are  dissatisfied  with,  and  not  entirely  reassured  by  its  official  optimism. 
Great  divergence  of  views  is  revealed  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement  with 
France,  and  the  present  moral  isolation  of  Germany  in  the  world  has  a  disagreeable 
effect  on  the  German  public.  In  conclusion  I  will  report  to  you  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  substance  of  two  articles  I  have  noticed  in  newspapers  here,  the  one  a  national- 
liberal  and  the  other  a  Catholic  organ,  which  give  expression  to  these  sentiments. 

The  Stuttgart  "  Schwabische  Merkur  "  in  a  recent  article  blames  the  Chancellor 
for  allowing  his  organ,  the  "  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  to  reprimand  the 
German  press  for  the  nervousness  they  show  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  nervousness  is  largely  due  to  the  actions  of  the  leaders  of 
German  foreign  policy.  If  attention  is  called  to  the  present  situation  of  Germany  in 
the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  view  it  with  the  exaggerated  official  optimism.  If  the 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  desire  to  calm  the  alarm  which  exists  in  Germany,  they 
must  themselves  assume  a  genuine  attitude  of  dignity  and  serene  calmness.  If  the 
public  begin  to  suspect  that  its  leaders  are  nervous,  they  will  lose  their  heads  from  fear; 
in  reality  there  is  no  reason  for  anxiety  if  Germany  abstains  from  intrigues  and  merely 
defends  her  rights  and  her  acquired  position  in  the  world.  Everyone  in  Germany  is 
agreed  that  the  nation  must  maintain  her  armaments  to  the  full,  for  did  not  Count 
Moltke  observe  after  the  war  of  1870  that  what  Germany  had  obtained  on  the  battle- 
field in  a  few  months  she  would  have  to  defend  for  fifty  years  with  her  sword  in  hand. 
If  she  remains  on  the  defensive,  no  one  will  attack  her;  if  she  becomes  restless,  she 
will  plunge  into  adventures.  In  the  opinion  of  the  "Schwabische  Merkur"  the 
Foreign  Office  are  to  blame  for  their  attempts  to  delude  the  public  into  believing  by 
articles  published  in  the  inspired  press  that  a  rapprochement  is  possible  between 
Germany  and  France.  The  most  fantastic  incidents  are  magnified  into  signs  of  the 
approaching  reconciliation,  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco  is  continually  being  paraded 
as  a  friendly  intermediary  betw^een  the  two  Governments ;  it  is  even  asserted  that  all 
the  differences  between  France  and  Germany  are  to  be  settled  by  an  Arbitration  Court. 
All  this  talk  leads  to  no  good,  and  instead  of  inspiring  the  public  with  confidence  in 
their  Foreign  Office  and  in  instilling  into  them  the  true  sense  of  the  national  dignity, 
it  has  the  very  reverse  effect. 

The  Catholic  Munich  "  Bayerische  Kurier  "  is  of  opinion  that  it  only  complicates 
matters  when  the  Reichstag,  with  a  fine  pretence  of  patriotism  makes  believe  that  the 
spectre  of  war  is  in  sight,  and  the  War  Minister  provokes  every  foreign  nation 
by  shouting  aloud  that  Germany  intends  to  arm  to  the  teeth.  When  the 
"  Correspondencia  de  Espana,"  an  irresponsible  orga,n,  brought  out  the  sensational 
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news  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  the  German  press  were  incensed  and  loud  in  their  criticisms  on  this  uncalled 
for  outrage  on  the  German  nation,  but  when  in  full  ParUament  the  Minister  of  War 
brandishes  his  sword  in  the  face  of  every  foreign  nation,  the  German  press  think  it 
quite  natural  and  proper  and  are  astonished  that  some  resentment  should  be  aroused 
in  the  press  of  foreign  countries.  One  cannot  protest  too  strongly  against  such  language 
as  was  used  by  General  von  Einem. 

I  have,  &c. 

FAIRFAX  L.  CARTWRIGHT. 

MINUTES. 

Au  interesting  review  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Cartwright  shows  himself  a  shrewd  observer  of 
the  current  of  Gorman  thought  in  political  matters. 

E.  A.  C.    May  8. 

A  good  despatch. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  200. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  372/66. 
15059/268/07/329. 
(No.  21.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  6,  1907. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  communicated  my  views  on 
Prince  Biilow^'s  speech  to  Mr.  Root.  He  showed  me  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Root  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Root  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  Armaments  should 
be  discussed  at  the  Conference,  even  if  it  led  to  no  practical  result. 

Mr.  Root  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  to  the  Conference  the  question 
of  whether  a  plan  could  be  found,  and  to  have  that  referred  to  a  Committee.  If  the 
Committee  could  not  find  a  plan,  nothing  would  come  of  it.  If  it  did,  the  plan 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

I  said  that,  before  Prince  Biilow  spoke,  I  had  made  it  known  to  the  German 
Government  that  we  should  agree  to  this  procedure.  But  my  intimation  had  met 
with  no  response  whatever,  and  Prince  Biilow  had  made  no  reference  to  it  in 
his  speech. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  press  this  upon  the  German  Government  any  more.  We 
should  be  quite  willing  to  support  such  a  proposal.  But  I  suggested  that  the  United 
States'  Government  should  be  informed  of  the  communication  I  had  already  made 
to  the  German  Ambassador  in  conversation  some  time  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Root  should 
communicate  with  tTie  Germans  direct. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 


A  'pp[rove]d. — E.R. 
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No.  201. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

F.O.  372/G6. 
15060/2G8/07/329. 
(No.  84.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  8,  1907. 

In  commenting  upon  Prince  Billow's  speech,  I  explained  to  Herr  von  Stumm 
on  the  3rd  inst[ant](')  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Armaments,  as  I  had  done  to 
others,  the  proposal  which  I  had  in  mind  for  the  Htigue  Conference. 

I  did  not  know  whether  the  United  States  had  decided  upon  any  proposal.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  practical  result  without  Germany,  who  was  a  most 
important  factor  from  both  the  military  and  naval  point  of  view. 

I  could  not  say  anything  more  definite  at  the  mon^nt,  but  Herr  von  Stumm 
might  rely  on  it  that  we  should  not  make  difficulties  with  regard  to  Germany's 
attitude,  and  that  we  were  determined  that  a  (Conference  which  was  summoned  for 
the  purposes  of  peace  should  not  result  in  friction. 

The  German  press  seemed  to  think  that  we  had  a  cut  and  dried  proposal  which 
contained  some  trap  for  Germany.  But  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
proposal  which  I  had  had  in  mind, 

Herr  von  Stumm  said  that,  as  regards  the  German  naval  programme,  the 
Germans  had  formed  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  standard  up  to  which  they  wished 
to  bring  their  Fleet.  Their  programme  had  been  elaborated  for  this  purpose,  and 
he  thought  the  standard  would  probably  be  reached  in  about  1917.  He  did  not  think 
they  were  likely  to  depart  from  this  programme,  or  to  increase  it. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  231-2,  No.  198.] 


No.  202. 

Note  by  Sir  E.  Satow. 
(Communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office,  May  15,  1907.) 

F.O.  872/66. 

15954/268/07/329.  May  13,  1907. 

The  questions  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  of  immunity  of  private  property 
from  capture  on  the  high  seas  and  of  contraband  of  war,  are  closely  connected;  the 
first  with  the  second,  and  the  second  again  with  the  third.  The  first  with  the 
second,  because,  if  the  private  ships  and  cargoes  belonging  to  belligerents  are  to  be 
no  longer  liable  to  capture  by  the  war-vessels  of  an  enemy,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  large  fleets  for  the  protection  of  commerce  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  duties  of  war-ships  would  be  mainly  confined  henceforward  to  naval  warfare 
against  the  enemy's  war-ships,  the  blockade  of  his  ports  and  the  protection  of 
transports  and  store-ships.  The  second  is  connected  with  the  third,  because,  if  the 
Powers  are  to  be  free  to  make  out  lists  of  contraband  as  it  may  suit  their 
convenience,  in  order  either  to  starve  out  the  enemy  nation  or  to  deprive  it  of  the 
raw  material  of  its  principal  industries,  then  the  proposed  recognition  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  would  be  a  dead  letter  from  the  be^nning.(*) 


(>)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell  :  "  No  doubt  if  Powers  are  to  be  free  to  make 
out  such  list;:.  But  if  contraband  be  abolished,  or  strictly  confined  to  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  corrective  disappears.   F.  A.  C."] 
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At  the  Peace  Conference  of  1899  certain  definite  proposals  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments  were  brought  forward  by  Russia,  which  were  not  regarded  as 
practicable,  but  a  resolution  was  finally  adopted  as  follows  : 

"  A  limitation  of  the  military  charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  is 

greatly  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of 

humanity." 

Even  if  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  devise  a  practicable  scheme  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  it  seems  desirable  at  least  to  reaffirm  the  principle  unanimously  accepted 
in  1899;  and  if  the  Representatives  of  any  Power  should  bring  up  the  question,  it 
would  be  useful  to  recite  the  Russian  Circular  of  24  August  1898  and  the  official 
communication  published  in  the  "Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  "  of  4  September,  1898, 
stating  the  objects  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  in  view  in  proposing  the  Conference. 
I  conceive  that  we  might,  even,  safely  go  so  far  as  to  express  our  willingness  to 
leave  our  land  and  sea-forces  in  statu  quo,  increasing  neither  the  number  of  men, 
horses,  guns,  ships,  tonnage,  calibre  of  guns  used  respectively  on  land  and  at  sea, 
on  condition  that  the  other  Great  Powers  agreed  to  do  the  same ;  provided  that  in 
doing  so  we  carefully  refrained  from  any  intimation  that  if  our  offer  were  not 
accepted  we  should  "reserve  our  liberty  of  action,"  and  from  using  any  other 
diplomatic  phrase  that  implied  a  threat  to  increase  our  armaments. 

In  1899  the  United  States'  Plenipotentiaries  proposed  to  the  Conference  "the 
principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  property  at  sea  the  immunity  from 
destruction  or  capture  by  belligerent  Powers  which  such  property  already  enjoys  on 
land,  as  worthy  of  being  incorporated  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations,"* 
and  the  Committee  to  which  the  question  was  referred,  reported  in  favour  of  a 
resolution  ' '  expressing  the  hope  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  included  in  the 
programme  of  a  future  Conference."  The  British  and  French  Plenipotentiaries 
declared  that  in  the  absence  of  any  instructions  from  their  governments  they  were 
obliged  to  abstain  from  voting.  Thereupon  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
"  unanimously." 

It  is  consequently  probable  (^)  that  the  question  will  be  mooted  again  on  the 
present  occasion.  Without  going  into  the  pros  and  cons  that  have  been  urged  in 
England,  the  British  Representatives  might  begin  by  asking  that  similar  under- 
takings should  be  entered  into  by  the  Military  Powers  for  non-interference  with  the 
transport  and  enjoyment  of  private  property  on  land,  to  a  fully  equal  extent  as  is 
demanded  in  the  case  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas.  The  reasonableness  of 
this  is  evident,  since  the  argument  is  that  private  property  on  land  being  already 
immune,  so  ought  to  be  private  property  on  the  high  seas.  If  the  principle  is 
admitted  to  be  applicable  in  both  cases,  then  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
measure.  Thus  if  a  belligerent  on  land  is  entitled  to  convert  temporarily  to  his  own 
use  lands,  houses,  railways,  telegraphs,  or  to  destroy  buildings,  bridges,  cut  railways 
and  telegraphs,  to  requisition  food  and  forage,  fuel  and  other  articles  of  necessity, 
and  to  appropriate  arms  and  munitions,  belonging  to  private  persons,  then  similar 
and  parallel  privileges  must  be  accorded  to  the  belligerent  by  sea.  If  such  privileges 
are  not  to  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas,  they  must  equally  be  abandoned  on  land, 
in  which  case  it  evidently  becomes  almost  impossible  to  wage  war  at  all,  and  the 
cause  of  peace  will  be  correspondingly  strengthened. 

The  proposers  of  the  new  rule  will  of  course  make  the  two  usual  exceptions, 
namely  (a)  as  regards  contraband  of  war,  (b)  as  regards  private  ships  violating  a 
blockade. 

*  Holls,  "  The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,"  p.  306. 

(^)  [Unsigned  marginal  comment :  "  Certainly  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  programme."] 
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As  to  (a)  the  first  requisite  is  that  a  reasonable,  and  if  possible  uniform,  definition 
of  contraband  of  war  shall  be  framed,  accompanied  by  precise  rules  for  ascertaining 
the  contraband  cliaracter  of  articles  ancipitis  usus.O  (And  in  any  case  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  Great  Britain  should  not  enunciate  a  list  of  contraband  from 
which  food-stuffs  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacturing  industry  would  be 
excluded,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  she  will  not  recognize  such  articles 
as  contraband,  either  in  a  war  in  which  she  is  taking  part  or  when  she  occupies 
the  position  of  a  neutral.)  Apart  from  considerations  of  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  ourselves,  whether  as  neutrals  or  belligerents,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
because  two  Powers  find  it  compatible  with  their  interests  to  disturb  the  peace,  they 
should  be  held  to  be  endowed  with  an  unrestricted  right  of  making  the  world 
uninhabitable  for  the  nations  that  are  not  engaged  in  war. 

Secondly,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  for  the  protection  of  neutrals,  to  agree 
that  either — 

(A.)  such  goods  should  not  be  liable  to  confiscation  and  condemnation  to  the 
extent  of  inflicting  loss  on  the  owners,  but  that  while  it  is  permissible  to  seize  such 
goods  and  the  vessels  on  board  which  they  are  found,  and  to  detain  them  as  long  as 
the  captor  shall  consider  it  necessary  for  his  own  protection,  he  shall,  in  such  case 
pay  reasonable  compensation ;  and  such  other  detailed  provisions  might  be  added 
as  are  to  be  found  in  article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  1785  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States,  or 

(B.)  that  contraband  of  war  should  be  abolished  altogether,  by  which  means  the 
necessity  of  visiting  neutral  ships  would  be  done  away  with.  In  this  case,  the 
original  proposition  being  "  to  extend  to  strictly  private  property  at  sea  the  immunity 
from  destruction  and  capture  by  belligerent  Powers["]  (inaccurately  assumed  to  exist 
to  the  same  extent  in  regard  to  private  property  on  land),  not  only  private  ships  and 
cargoes  belonging  io  neutrals,  but  also  those  of  one  belligerent  would  not  be  subject 
to  interference  from  the  war-ships  of  the  other  belligerent. 

And  if  the  belHgerent  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  capture  enemy  ships  and  their 
cargoes  on  the  high  seas,  will  he  be  considered  justified  in  seizing  them  if  they  enter 
his  ports  to  discharge  their  cargoes?  It  has,  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  each 
belligerent  should  designate  one  or  more  of  his  ports  at  which  trade  might  be  carried 
on  between  the  two  countries,  even  by  means  of  their  own  ships,  just  as  in  time 
of  peace. 

This  looks  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  proposal  that  private  property 
shall  be  immune  on  the  high  seas,  for  then  the  functions  of  war-ships  would  be 
almost  confined  to  fighting  those  of  the  other  belUgerent,  and  their  position  would 
be  reduced  to  one  resembling  that  of  selected  champions  of  opposing  armies,  who 
contend  in  arms  while  the  rest  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  should  remain  mere 
spectators. 

I  suppose  however  that  as  regards  blockaded  ports  the  existing  rule  would  be 
maintained,  since  apart  from  the  interest  the  blockading  force  would  have  in 
preventing  the  introduction  of  supplies,  a  neutral  merchant-vessel  might  cany 
valuable  information  as  to  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  an  enemy  ship. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  seems  appropriate  to  recall  the  language  of 


(3)  [Marginal  comments  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Davidson:  "I  w[oul]d 
far  rather  see  all  ancipitis  usus  articles  declared  free.    F.  A.  C." 

"  But  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  that  you  would  eliminate  '  destTuction  '  as  a  criterion 
altogether,  and  destruction  is  clearly  the  most  logical  criterion  of  all  as  to  the  uses  to  which 
articles  available  for  either  peace  or  war,  according  to  circ[umstance]s  are  likely  to  be  put. 
W.  E.  D."] 
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the  late  Henry  Fawcett  who  wrote  in  1863:  "Of  late  years  a  feeling  of  false 
humanity  has  attempted  to  make  the  rights  of  private  property  respected  in  war. 
Life  may  be  sacrificed  with  as  much  prodigality  as  ever." 

E.  S[ATOW]. 

13  May  1907. 


No.  208. 

Mr.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/66. 
16505/268/07/329. 

(No.  5.)    Treaty.  Munich,  D.  May  18,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  May  21,  1907. 

When  Prince  Biilow  made  his  recent  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  German  foreign 
policy  he  was  met  with  a  chorus  of  applause  throughout  the  country,  especially  at 
the  declaration  which  he  made  that  Germany  would  take  no  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments  question  at  The  Hague.  Now  that  the  public  have 
had  time  to  recover  from  their  first  enthusiasm  over  this  public  declaration  of 
Germany's  independence  from  other  Powers,  signs  are  becoming  evident  that  in 
some  quarters  misgivings  are  arising  as  to  whether  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  have 
been  wise  in  pursuing  the  course  they  have  done,  and  suggestions  are  being  made 
here  and  there  in  the  press  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  country 
if  the  Imperial  Government  had  decided  to  face  the  discussion  of  all  questions  which 
might  be  raised  at  The  Hague,  and  followed  the  example  of  Italy,  who  merely  made 
some  slight  reservations  with  regard  to  them.  By  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Germany,  it  is  thought  m  some  quarters  here  that  she  is  again  calling  attention  to 
her  isolation,  and  everything  which  tends  to  accentuate  this  fact  causes  alarm  to 
many  people  in  this  country.  That  the  Imperial  Government  are  aware  that 
sentiments  of  this  kind  are  beginning  to  be  shown  is  proved  by  their  desire  to  stem 
the  growing  current  in  public  opinion  by  communiques  to  the  press,  such  as  the 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Cologne  Gazette — reproduced  in  the  "Times"  of  the 
16th  instant — and  by  another  one,  for  the  guidance  of  the  south  German  press, 
which  is  published  in  this  morning's  "  Siiddeutsche  Reichskorrespondenz."  .  .  . 

I  have/.  &c. 

FAIRFAX  L.  CARTWRIGHT. 

(*)  [The  remainder  of  this  despatch  deals  with  the  communique  in  the  Siiddeutsche  Reichs- 
korrespondenz, which  was  a  lengthy  defence  of  the  German  Government's  attitude.] 


No.  204. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Egerton. 

F.O.  372/67. 
17518/268/07/329. 
(No.  14.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  28,  1907. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  asked  me  to-day  whether  I  had  any  information  about 
the  Hague  Conference. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  explained  to  Herr  von  Stumm,  after  Prince  Billow's 
speech,  what  our  proposal  with  regard  to  Armaments  would  have  been.(*) 

(')  [v.   infra,   p.   237,   No.  201.] 
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The  Ambassador  said  that  such  a  plan  might  be  quite  desirable.  The  only 
difficulty  he  saw  was  that  Governments  sometimes  did  not  know  what  their  own 
naval  programme  was  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  took  place  and  they  had  to 
disclose  it. 

He  asked  me  whether  we  should  now  make  this  proposal.  I  said  I  was  very 
doubtful,  in  the  absence  of  any  intimation  from  the  German  Government  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  all,  whether  we  should  put  forward  anything 
ourselves.  Nothing  effective  could  be  done  without  Germany.  But  the  United 
States  had,  on  their  own  initiative,  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Armaments,  and  I  must  first  know  what  their  intentions  were  before  I  could  say 
what  the  course  of  events  would  be. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  205. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  372/67. 
19048/268/07/329. 

(No.  47.)    Treaty.  Paris,  D.  June  8,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  June  10,  1907. 

In  reply  to  an  interpellation  by  Monsieur  Pressense,  Unified  Socialist  Deputy, 
who  was  at  one  time  Foreign  Editor  of  the  "  Temps,"  M.  Pichon  made  an  important 
declaration  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  instructions  to 
be  given  to  the  French  Delegates  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 

M.  Pichon  began  by  stating  that  the  proposal  for  the  reduction  or  limitation 
of  armaments  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  not  of  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  had  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  raising  the  question  and  the 
Spanish  Government  had  shown  her  willingness  to  treat  it.  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  ready  to  examine  the  question;  what  was 
wanted  was  a  concrete  formula  to  satisfy  all  the  Governments.  Germany  and  Austria 
had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Russia  and  Italy  had  made  their 
participation  conditional,  but  France  remained  in  face  of  these  divisions  "faithful 
to  the  role  of  conciliation  and  moderation  that  her  Delegates  had  played  in  1899." 

"We  will  discuss,"  he  continued,  the  proposal  if  it  is  formulated  "and  will 
bring  to  bear  on  its  examination  the  same  generous  ideas  as  before,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  vital  interests  of  our  strength  and  preservation.  Should  unanimity 
between  the  Governments  prove  impossible  and  no  formula  be  found,  we  will  discuss 
the  question  in  accord  with  the  United  States,  England,  Spain,  Italy  and  Japan 
and  wil[l]  do  our  utmost  to  discover  a  procedure  which  will  direct  international 
diplomacy  towards  a  practical  solution  of  this  grave  and  disquieting  problem." 

The  task  of  the  French  Representatives,  he  added,  had  been  carefully  thought 
out  by  a  special  Committee  and  the  Delegates  would  go  to  the  Conference  ready 
to  give  a  deliberate  opinion  on  any  question  that  might  be  raised ;  they  would 
not  merely  follow  the  discussions  and  agree  with  the  doctrines  propounded  but 
would  take  the  initiative  in  accordance  with  the  generous  sentiments  that  had 
always  animated  Republican  France, 

"  Les  propositions  que  nos  delegues  apporteront  .  .  .  .C)  tendront  a  substituer 
le  droit  a  la  force,  la  paix  a  la  guerre,  I'esprit  de  Hberte  a  I'esprit  de  conquete  et 
de  destruction."  .  .  . 

I  have,  &c. 

(for  the  Ambassador) 

REGINALD  LISTER. 

(1)  [Thus  in  original.] 

(2)  [The  remaining  paragraphs  summarise  further  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.] 
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III.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  BRITISH  PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 

No.  206. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry.C) 

F.  O.  372/67. 
19160/268/07/329. 
(No.  1.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  12,  1907. 

1.  In  my  despatch  of  the  19th  April  last(^)  I  informed  you  that  the  King  had 
"been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  be  His  Majesty's  First  Plenipotentiary  to 
represent  this  country  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  which  will  assemble  at 
The  Hague  on  the  15th  instant,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eight  Honourable 
Sir  Ernest  Mason  Satow,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Eeay,  G.C.S.I., 

G.  C.I.E.,  and  Sir  Henry  Howard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  His  Majesty's  Minister  at 
The  Hague.  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edmond  Eoche  Elles,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  and 
Captain  Charles  Langdale  Ottley,  M.V.O.,  E.N.,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  have 
been  appointed  as  Expert  Delegates  to  assist  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
discussion  of  the  miltary  and  naval  questions  which  will  come  before  the  Conference. 

2.  You  are  aware  from  the  correspondence  that  has  been  furnished  to  you  from 
time  to  time  that  the  proposal  for  this  Conference,  like  that  which  was  held  at 
The  Hague  in  1899,  emanated  from  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  addressed  an  invitation  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
represented  at  it.  A  similar  invitation  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  some  forty-seven 
other  States.  The  note  conveying  this  invitation(^)  also  indicated  certain  topics  which 
it  was  thought  might  usefully  be  discussed  at  the  Conference  and  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  respecting 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  regarding  both  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  and  the  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 
(II.)  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899 
respecting  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  I^and  Warfare,  among  others  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land,  consideration 
of  the  Declarations  of  1899  and  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  one 
that  has  lapsed. 

(III.)  Elaboration  of  a  Convention  respectinf^  the  Laws  and  practices  of  Naval 
Warfare  concerning — 

(A.)  The  special  operations  of  naval  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment 
of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force,  the  laying  of 
mines,  &c. 

(B.)  The  transformation  of  commercial  vessels  into  war-ships. 
(C.)  The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

(D.)  The  period  to  be  accorded  to  commei-cial  vessels  in  leaving  neutral 
ports  or  those  of  the  enemy  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

(E.)  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea,  among  other  questions 
that  of  contraband,  the  treatment  to  which  the  ships  of 
belligerents  should  be  subjected  in  neutral  ports,  destruction 
by  force  majeure  of  neutral  ships  of  commerce,  as  prizes. 

(>)  [These  instructions,  already  printed  in  A.  S  P.  (1908),  CXXIV,  {Cd.  3857),  pp.  595-602, 
are  here  reproduced  for  convenience  of  reference.  They  were  based'  on  the  reports  of  two 
Interdepartmental  Committees  (F.O.  372/65)  and  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
version  above  is  from  the  final  draft  in  F.O.  372/67  which  bears  corrections  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
own  hand.] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced  as  its  tenour  is  indicated  above.] 

[v.  supra,  p.  188,  Ed.  note.    cp.  supra,  pp.  221-2,  No.  193.] 
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(F.)  Arrangements  relative  to  land  warfare  which  should  be  made 
equally  applicable  to  naval  warfare. 

(IV.)  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to 
naval  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

3.  In  accepting  this  invitation,  His  Majesty's  Government  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  subjects  above  indicated  might,  as  a  whole,  be  freely  discussed  with 
advantage,  but  they  thought  it  desirable  to  reserve  generally  the  right  to  abstain 
from  taking  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  Conference  of  any  of  the  questions 
mentioned  in  the  programme,  should  the  discussion  take  a  form  unlikely,  in  their 
oi)inion,  to  lead  to  any  useful  result.  Several  other  Powers  have,  as  you  are  aware, 
made  a  similar  reservation. 

4.  His  Majesty's  Government  further  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
suggesting  the  discussion  of  other  cognate  questions  of  international  interest  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  programme.  Foremost  among  such  questions  is  that 
of  expenditure  on  armaments,  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  from  the  first 
been  desirous  of  seeing  discussed  at  the  Conference.  They  felt  it  was  better  to  have 
a  discussion,  even  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Discussion  without 
result  would,  at  any  rate,  have  kept  the  door  open  for  continuing  negotiations  on 
the  subject.  Whereas,  to  put  the  question  aside  would  seem  like  an  admission  that 
it  was  hopeless,  and  had  receded  since  the  first  Conference,  of  which  it  was  the 
prime  object.  They  felt  that,  this  being  a  question  on  which  perhaps  there  must 
be  many  discussions,  and  even  failures,  before  progress  is  made,  even  a  failure  to 
secure  a  definite  result  was  better  than  no  discussion  at  all. 

5.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  accordingly  reserved  their  right  to  bring 
this  question  forward  at  the  Conference,  and  have  told  the  United  States' 
Government,  who  have  made  a  similar  reservation,  that  they  would  support  them  in 
promoting  a  discussion.  If,  therefore,  the  United  States'  Delegates  bring  the  subject 
forward,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  support  them.  But,  after  the  apparently  final 
declaration  of  the  German  Government,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  take 
any  part  in  such  a  discussion,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  expedient  to  proceed 
with  it.  The  position  of  Germany  both  as  a  military  and  a  naval  Power  is  such  that 
it  is  difl&cult  to  regard  as  serious  any  discussion  in  which  she  does  not  take  part. 
His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  most  rel'hctant  that  anything  should  take  place 
at  The  Hague  Conference,  summoned,  as  it  is,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  that  would 
be  of  a  nature  to  cause  friction  or  ill-feeling.  You  will  therefore  consult  closely  with 
your  United  States'  colleagues,  and  ascertain  what  instructions  they  have,  and 
consider  with  them  what  line  it  is  best  to  take. 

6.  The  Spanish  Government  have  also  made  a  similar  reservation  on  this 
question,  and  their  Delegates  should  also  be  consulted ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Italian  Delegates  may  also  have  some  instructions  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted. 

7.  Should  it  be  decided  that  the  subject  shall  be  discussed  and  a  practical 
proposal  be  invited,  you  are  authorized  to  say  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
agree  to  a  proposal  that  the  Great  Powers  should  communicate  to  each  other  in 
advance  their  programmes  of  new  naval  construction.  If  this  were  done,  they  might 
be  led  to  realize  how  closely  in  some  cases  the  naval  constructioa  of  one  Power  is 
dependent  upon  that  of  another;  and  an  opportunity  would  be  given  for  negotiations 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  programmes,  before  the  Governments  of  the  Great 
Powers  were  finally  committed  to  them  by  announcing  them  to  their  respective 
Parliaments.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  that  this  would  not  necessarily 
lead  directly  to  any  reduction  in  expenditure,  but  they  are  hopeful  that  the  mere 
fact  of  communication  between  the  Powers  would  provide  opportunities  for  negotiation 
that  do  not  now  exist,  and  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  expenditure  or 
retard  its  increase.  Though,  however,  they  consider  that  this  or  some  other  proposal 
put  forward  by  another  Power  would  be  useful  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion  to  which 
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it  would  give  rise,  even  if  it  were  not  eventually  accepted  you  should  not  put 
forward  any  proposal  unless  there  be  a  general  decision  and  a  strong  desire  that  a 
discussion  should  take  place,  and  unless  it  is  made  clear  that  such  a  course  will  be 
taken  in  good  part. 

8.  I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  heads  of  the  programme  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  set  out  in  the  invitation  : — 

I.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  Provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899  respecting 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. {*) 

9.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  proposals  that  will  be  made  by  other  Powers  for 
amending  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  but  I  believe  that  Professor  de  Martens 
will,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  suggest  certain  amendments 
for  increasing  the  utility  of  the  "Commission  d'Enquete "  provided  for  in 
Articles  IX-XIV  of  the  Convention.  The  nature  of  the  proposal  is  not  at  present 
known,  but  as  at  present  advised,  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  it  likely  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  unable  to  agree  to  them,  if  you  and  your  colleagues 
report  that  you  consider  that  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  Convention  with 
advantage. 

10.  His  Majesty's  Government,  however,  are  anxious  to  secure  the  adaptation  of 
the  machinerj'  of  the  existing  Tribunal,  which  was  created  by  the  Convention,  to 
the  purposes  of  an  International  Tribunal  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  belligerent 
Prize  Courts  affecting  neutrals.  The  judgments  of  the  Tribunal  in  such  cases  would 
probably  prove  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  means  which  can.  under  existing  conditions, 
be  devised  for  giving  form  and  authority  to  the  canons  of  international  law  in 
matters  of  prize.  It  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  that  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
should  be  formulated,  and  its  powers  precisely  defined,  and  that  the  Powers  should 
bind  themselves  to  employ  the  executive  of  their  Governments  to  enforce  its  decrees 
against  their  own  subjects  or  citizens.  The  advantages  would  far  outweigh  any 
difficult}^  that  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  alterations  in  the  municipal  laws  of 
this  country,  and  probably  also  of  other  States,  would  be  required.  His  Majesty's 
Government  consider  that  if  The  Hague  Conference  accomplishes  no  other  object 
than  the  constitution  of  such  a  Tribunal,  it  will  render  an  inestimable  service  to 
civilization  and  mankind. 

11.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  question  of  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  used 
by  and  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  may  be  raised  under  the  present 
head.  By  Articles  XXX  and  XXXVIII  of  the  Convention  it  is  for  the  Tribunal 
itself  to  decide  this  point,  unless  the  parties  have  themselves  settled  the  language 
question  in  advance.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  that  in  some  cases  which 
have  come  before  the  Court  this  rule  has  been  found  to  involve  practical  difficulties, 
but,  after  careful  consideration,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing 
arrangement  is  the  best  that  can  hope  to  meet  with  general  consent.  You  should 
accordingly  not  support  any  suggestion  which  may  be  made  at  the  Conference  for 
altering  the  rules  ae  to  the  choice  of  languages. 

II.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899,  respecting 
the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Land  Warfare,  dc. 

12.  The  Russian  Government  have  mentioned  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  the 
rights  of  neutrals  on  land  as  matters  which  might  be  treated  in  additional  stipulations. 
But  beyond  this  indication,  no  intimation  has  reached  His  Majesty's  Government 
as  to  the  precise  measures  or  principles  which  are  to  be  brought  forward  for  adoption. 
As  at  present  advised  they  are  not  aware  that  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  any 
such  additions  to  the  Convention  has  made  itself  felt  in  this  country,  and  they  have 
had  no  material  before  them  enabling  them  to  foreshadow  the  direction  which  a 

{*)  [The  Convention  is  printed  in  A.  d  P.,  (1899),  CX,  {Cd.  9534),  pp.  376-451.] 
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discussion  on  tiie  points  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme  might  take  at 
the  Conference.  They  therefore  feel  unable  to  lay  down  any  specific  directions  for 
your  guidance  in  the  matter,  and  can  only  at  this  stage  express  their  readiness  to 
give  any  definite  proposals  which  may  eventually  be  made  the  earnest  and  impartial 
consideration  which  the  important  nature  of  the  subject  deserves. 

13.  The  declarations  referred  to  in  the  Russian  note  were  the  agreements  to 
abstain  from  (1)  the  use  of  projectiles  diffusing  noxious  gases ;  (2)  the  use  of  expanding 
l^uUets;  and  (3)  the  use  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  that  were  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Powers  at  the  last  Hague  Conference, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  &c.,  dissenting.  Should  these  questions 
be  raised  at  the  Conference,  His  Majesty's  Government  think,  as  regards  (1),  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  such  a  prohibition, 
although  you  should  not  dissent  from  it  if  there  should  be  a  general  consensus  of  the 
other  Powers  in  its  favour;  with  respect  to  (2),  that  the  restriction  may  be  supported 
so  far  as  warfare  between  the  High  Contracting  Powers  is  concerned ;  and  with  regard 
to  (3),  you  should  support  any  proposal  for  the  renewal  of  this  prohibition. 


HI.  Elaboration  of  a  Convention  respecting  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Naval  Warfare 

concerning — 

(A.)  The  Special  Operations  of  Naval  Warfare,  such  as  the  Bombardment  of  Ports, 
Towns  and  Villages,  by  a  Naval  Force,  the  laying  of  Mines,  dc. 

14.  His  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  the  objection,  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  to  the  bombardment  of  unfortified  towns  is  too  strong  to  justify  a  resort  to 
that  measure,  even  though  it  may  be  permissible  under  the  abstract  doctrines  of 
international  law.  They  wish  it,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  any  general 
prohibition  of  such  practice  must  not  be  held  to  apply  to  such  operations  as  the 
bombardment  of  towns  or  places  used  as  bases  or  storehouses  of  naval  or  military 
equipment  and  supply,  or  ports  containing  fighting  ships,  and  that  the  landing  of 
troops,  or  anything  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  naval  or  military  operation,  is  also 
not  covered. 

15.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  view  with  satisfaction  the  abandonment  of 
the  employment  of  automatic  mines  in  naval  warfare  altogether.  Failing  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  total  prohibition  they  earnest!}'  hope  that  the  employment  of  these 
engines  of  war  will  only  be  sanctioned  under  the  strictest  Hmitations.  They  would 
advocate  an  arrangement  by  which  the  use  of  automatic  mines  should  be  limited 
to  territorial  waters,  and,  if  possible,  to  such  portions  of  territorial  waters  as  adjoin 
naval  bases  or  fortified  ports.  All  mines  thus  employed  should  be  effectively  anchored, 
and  so  constructed  that,  in  the  event  of  their  breaking  adrift,  they  would  either 
automatically  become  harmless  or  sink,  and  that  in  any  case  their  active  life  should  not 
exceed  a  limited  period  of,  say,  six  months. 


(B.)  The  Transformation  of  Commercial  Vessels  into  War-Ships. 

16.  As  the  best  and  surest  means  to  meet  the  many  difficulties  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  the  status,  or  belligerent  character,  of  ships  engaged  in  naval 
operations.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  like  to  see  the  Powers  agree  upon  some 
precise  definition  of  a  "war-ship."  Having  given  their  attentive  consideration  to 
the  problem  in  its  many  various  aspects,  they  are  of  opinion  that  if  such  definition  is 
to  cover  all  vessels  which  may  be  directly  associated  with  the  warlike  operations  of  a 
fleet,  it  should  establish  and  comprise  two  categories  of  ships,  viz.  :    (A)  fighting 
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ships,  and  (B)  fleet  auxiliaries.    For  these  two  classes  of  vessels,  you  might  propose 
for  acceptance  some  such  definition  as  the  following  : — 

(A)  "  Any  vessel  under  a  recognized  naval  flag,  officered  and  manned  by  regular 

commission,  and  armed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy,  no  vessel 
being  allowed  to  assume  this  statue  unless  before  leaving  a  national  port, 
or  to  surrender  it  except  after  arrival  at  one." 

(B)  "A  vessel  under  the  mercantile  flag  of  either  a  belligerent  or  neutral  State 

wliich  is  engaged  in  transporting  troops  or  on  duties  bringing  her  into 
direct  communication  with  the  belligerent  fighting  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  their  operations,  either  by  the  conveyance  of  seamen, 
munitions  of  war,  fuel,  provisions,  water,  or  any  kind  of  naval  stores, 
or  by  executing  repairs,  or  by  carrying  despatches  or  information,  and 
whether  such  ship  sails  in  company  with  the  fighting  ships  or  only 
meets  them  from  time  to  time." 

17.  The  general  acceptance  of  definition  (A),  as  supplemented  by  definition  (B), 
coupled  with  a  general  undertaking  that  no  vessel  was  to  perform  fighting  services 
unless  qualified  under  definition  (A),  would,  it  is  believed,  prove  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  issue  by  any  Power  of  letters  of  marque  (whether  such  Power  were  a  party  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  or  not),  as  none  but  regularly  commissioned  men-of-war 
would  have  the  status  of  "fighting  ships."  You  might  with  advantage  ascertain 
the  views  of  your  United  States'  colleagues  on  this  subject,  to  which  particular 
importance  is  Hkely  to  be  attached  by  their  Government,  special  regard  being  had  to 
the  fact  that,  although  conditionally  refusing  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the 
United  States  intimated  their  intention  of  observing  it  during  the  war  with  Spain 
in  1898. 

(C.)  The  Private  Property  of  Belligerents  at  Sea. 

18.  It  is  probable  that  a  proposal  will  be  brought  before  The  Hague  Conference 
to  sanction  the  principle  of  the  immunity  of  enemies'  merchant  ships  and  private 
property  from  capture  at  sea  in  lime  of  war.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  this  question,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been 
fully  set  out  in  the  various  papers  which  have  been  at  your  disposal.  They  cannot 
disregard  the  weighty  arguments  which  have  been  put  forward  in  favour  of  immunity. 
Any  thing  which  restrains  acts  of  war  is  in  itself  a  step  towards  the  abolition  of  all 
war,  and  by  diminishing  the  apprehension  of  the  evils  which  war  would  cause, 
removes  one  incentive  to  expenditure  upon  armaments.  It  is  also  possible  to 
imagine  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  might  benefit  by  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  of  immunity  from  capture. 

19.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  must  entail  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  commercial 
blockade.  Unless  commercial  blockade  is  discontinued  there  will  be  constant 
interference  with  an  enemy's  ships,  and  constant  disputes  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
effective  blockade.  And  when  such  disputes  have  once  arisen  between  belligerent 
Powers  it  is  obvious  that  the  one  which  considers  itself  aggrieved  by  the  application 
of  commercial  blockade  to  any  of  its  ports  would  cease  to  respect  the  immunity  of 
the  merchant  ships  and  private  property  of  its  enemy,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  It  seems  to  them,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  this  question 
of  immunity  from  capture  from  that  of  commercial  blockade ;  and  that  the  question 
to  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  to  apply  themselves  is  whether  they  should 
agree  to  a  proposal  which  would  deprive  the  British  navy  in  time  of  war  of  the 
right  of  interfering  with  an  enemy's  merchant  ships  or  property,  and  of  the  power 
of  commercial  blockade. 

20.  The  British  navy  is  the  only  offensive  weapon  which  Great  Britain  has 
against  Continental  Powers.    The  latter  have  a  double  means  of  offence  :  they  have 
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their  navies  and  they  have  their  powerful  armies.  During  recent  years,  the 
jiroportion  between  the  British  army  and  the  great  Continental  armies  has  come  to 
be  such  that  the  British  army  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  offence  against  the 
mainland  of  a  great  Continental  Power.  For  her  ability  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  her  enemies  in  war  Great  Britain  has,  therefore,  to  rely  on  the  navy  alone. 
His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  therefore  authorize  you  to  agree  to  any  Resolution 
which  would  diminish  the  effective  means  which  the  navy  has  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  an  enemy. 

21.  You  should,  however,  raise  no  objection  to  the  discussion  of  this  question 
of  immunity  from  capture  at  the  Conference,  nor  should  you  refuse  to  participate 
in  it,  nor  need  you  necessarily  take  the  initiative  in  opposing  a  Resolution  if  brought 
forward.  If  at  some  future  date  the  great  continental  armies  were  to  be  diminished, 
and  other  changes  favourable  to  the  diminution  of  armaments  were  to  take  place, 
the  British  Government  might  be  able  to  reconsider  the  question.  If,  for  instance, 
nations  generally  were  willing  to  diminish  their  armaments,  naval  and  military,  to 
an  extent  which  would  materially  relieve  them  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  war,  and  by  rendering  aggression  difficult  would  make  war  itself 
improbable ;  and  if  it  became  apparent  that  such  a  change  could  be  brought  about 
by  an  agreement  to  secure  this  immunity  from  capture  at  sea  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  was  dependent  upon  it,  the  British  Government  might  feel  that  the 
risks  they  would  run  by  adhering  to  such  an  agreement  and  the  objections  in  principle 
now  to  be  urged  against  it,  would  be  outweighed  by  the  general  gain  and  relief 
which  such  a  change  would  bring.  But  at  the  present  time  they  are  unable  to  assent 
to  a  Resolution  which  might,  under  existing  conditions,  so  limit  the  prospective 
liability  of  war  as  to  remove  some  of  the  considerations  which  now  restrain  public 
opinion  from  contemplating  it,  and  might,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  tend  to 
prolong  it. 

(D.)  The  Period  to  he  accorded  to  Commercial  Vessels  in  leaving  Neutral  Ports 
or  those  of  the  Enemy  after  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities. 

22.  It  has  been  customary  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  for  belligerents  to 
grant  certain  days  of  grace  to  enemy  and  neutral  ships.  In  the  view  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  the  allowance  of  such  an  interval  before  the  strict  rules  of 
hostihties  are  enforced  should,  as  indeed  the  term  "days  of  grace"  implies,  be 
treated  purely  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour,  and  not  as  one  of  right,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  any  fixed  rule  on  the  point  would  be  undesirable,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  must  necessarily  differ.  It  would  be  to  the  general  interest  of 
this  country  to  maintain  the  utmost  liberty  of  action  in  this  particular. 

(E.)  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals  at  Sea:  among  other  Questions  that  of 
Contraband ;  the  Treatment  to  which  the  Ships  of  Belligerents  should  be 
subjected  in  Neutral  Ports;  Destruction  by  force  majeure  of  Neutral  Ships 
of  Commerce  as  Prizes. 

23.  Many  questions  in  regard  to  neutrality  obligations  may  be  raised  at  the 
coming  Conference  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  late  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  On  the  general  principles  involved  nations  are  agreed,  but  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  great  divergence  in  the  standard  of  obligations  adopted 
by  different  Powers  is  sure  to  arise.  Rules  based  on  the  following  principles  would. 
His  Majesty's  Government  consider,  help  to  clear  the  situation  : — 

(a.)  Neutrals  shall  not  allow  their  territorial  waters  to  be  used  for  purposes 
which  will  directly  assist  a  belligerent  in  operations  of  war. 

(b.)  Neutrals  shall  not  allow  fighting  ships,  or  ships  built  or  equipped,  wholly 
or  partly,  for  fighting  purposes  to  leave  their  ports  or  territorial  waters 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  intention  of  assisting  either  of  the 
belligerents. 
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(c).  The  customary  maritime  facilities  known  as  "hospitality"  shall  not  be 
withheld. 

(d.)  A  neutral  State  is  not  called  upon  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 

restrictions  imposed  upon  trade  by  a  belligerent  by  declarations  of 

contraband,  but  must  not  assist  in  their  violation, 
(e.)  A  neutral  shall  not  allow  the  entrance  of  prizes  into  its  harbours  unless  the 

prize  is  in  want  of  fuel  or  supplies,  or  in  actual  danger  on  account  of  bad 

weather  or  unseaworthiness. 

24.  Great  Britain  as  a  belligerent  is  not  likely,  in  any  conditions  which  can  at 
present  be  foreseen  as  probable,  to  have  to  depend  on  the  assistance  of  neutrals  in 
the  direct  carrying  out  of  operations  of  war.  Her  interests  as  a  neutral  require 
uniformity  of  practice  on  the  part  of  neutrals  generally,  and  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  rules  which  obtain  in  this  country  as  regards  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
should,  if  possible,  obtain  international  sanation  at  the  Conference. 

25.  With  regard  to  contraband,  many  most  difficult  questions  arose  during  the 
late  war.  These  cases  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rules  with  regard  to 
contraband  that  were  developed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries  are  no  longer  satisfactory  for  the  changed  conditions  under 
which  both  commerce  and  war  are  now  carried  on.  His  Majesty's  Government 
recognize  to  the  full  the  desirability  of  freeing  neutral  commerce  to  the  utmost  extent 
p)Ossi6le  from -interference  by  belligerent  Powers,  and  they  are  ready  and  willing  for 
their  part,  in  lieu  of  endeavouring  to  frame  new  and  more  satisfactory  rules  for 
the  prevention  of  contraband  trade  in  the  future,  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
contraband  of  war  altogether,  thus  allowing  the  oversea  trade  in  neutral  vessels 
between  belligerents  on  the  one  hand  and  neutrals  on  the  other,  to  continue  during 
war  without  any  restriction,  subject  only  to  its  exclusion  by  blockade  from  an  enemy's 
port.  They  are  convinced  that  not  only  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  common 
interest  of  all  nations  will  be  found,  on  an  unbiased  examination  of  the  subject,  to  be 
served  by  the  adoption  of  the  course  suggested. 

26.  In  the  event  of  the  proposal  not  being  favourably  received,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  frame  a  list  of  the  articles  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  contraband. 
Your  efforts  should  then  be  directed  to  restricting  that  definition  within  the  narrowest 
possible^  limits  and  upon  lines  which  have  the  point  of  practical  extinction  as  their 
ultimate  aim. 

27.  If  a  definite  list  of  contraband  cannot  be  secured,  you  should  support  and,  if 
necessary,  propose  regulations  intended  to  insure  that  nations  shall  publish  during 
peace  the  lists  of  articles  they  will  regard  as  contraband  during  war,  and  that  no 
change  shall  be  made  in  the  list  on  the  outbreak  of  or  during  hostilities. 

28.  A  list  might  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  Conference, 
specifying  the  articles  which  in  no  event  shall  fall  within  the  enumeration  of  contra- 
band, e.g.,  mails,  food-stuffs  destined  for  places  other  than  beleaguered  fortresses,  and 
any  raw  materials  required  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  essential  to 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  every  effective  measure  necessary  to  protect  the 
importation  of  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  for  peaceful  industries  should  be 
accompanied  by  all  tlie  sanctions  which  the  law  of  nations  can  supply. 

29.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  further  be  glad  to  see  the  right  of  search 
limited  in  every  practicable  way,  e.g.,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  Consular 
certificates  declaring  the  absence  of  contraband  from  the  cargo,  and  by  the  exemption 
of  passenger  and  mail  steamers  upon  defined  routes,  &c. 

80.  If  an  arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  abolition  of  contraband  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  willing,  for  their  part,  that  it  should  also  extend  to  what  are 
technically  known  as  the  "  analogues  of  contraband,"  viz.,  the  carriage  of  belligerent 
despatches  and  of  persons  in  the  naval  and  military  services  of  a  belligerent  in  cases 
where  the  rendering  of  such  services  by  the  neutral  was  not  of  such  a  kind  or  so  great 
in  extent  as  to  identify  the  neutral  vessel  with  the  belligerent  forces,  and  bring  her 
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within  the  definition  of  war-ehip  which  His  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious 
to  secure. 

31.  The  object  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  in  view,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  to  Hmit,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  restrictions  that  war  entails  upon  legitimate  neutral 
trade,  and  they  feel  that  the  extent  to  which  this  is  possible  in  connection  with  the 
"analogues  of  contraband"  is  a  matter  that  must  be  worked  out  in  detail  at  the 
Conference. 

32.  Upon  one  point,  however,  they  do  desire  to  lay  particular  stress.  The 
question  of  the  carriage  of  enemy  despatches  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  that 
of  mails  in  general,  and  they  would  welcome,  and  wish  you  to  do  all  you  can  to 
secure,  an  arrangement  under  which  mail  packets  or  bags  in  transit  on  board  a 
neutral  ship,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Conventions,  should  be 
inviolable,  even  though  such  mails  should  contain  despatches  for  a  belligerent,  and 
the  neutral  vessel  carrying  such  mails  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  interference  for 
so  doing  except  in  the  case  of  her  endeavouring  to  violate  a  blockade. 

33.  The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  interned  belligerent  vessels  appears  to  be 
included  in  the  Russian  programme  under  the  heading,  "Regime  auqu(!l  seraient 
soumis  les  hatiments  des  belligerants  dans  les  ports  neutres."  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment hold  that  while  the  war-ship  of  a  belligerent  taking  refuge  in  a  neutral  port 
must,  failing  her  departure  within  twenty-four  hours,  be  interned,  the  question  of  her 
ultimate  disposal  is  one  which  it  would  be  best  to  leave  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  put  forward  by  the  Japanese  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  negotiations  at 
Portsmouth,  U.S.A.,  but  afterwards  abandoned,  was  the  surrender  to  Jai)an  of  the 
Russian  war-ships  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Kiao-chau,  Shanghae.  and  Saigon,  and 
which  had  there  been  interned. 

34.  As  regards  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  feeling 
in  this  country  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Great  Britain  has  always  maintained 
that  the  right  to  destroy  is  confined  to  enemy  vessels  only,  and  this  view  is  favoured 
by  other  Powers.  Concerning  the  right  to  destroy  captured  neutral  vessels,  the  view 
hitherto  taken  by  the  greater  Naval  Powers  has  been  that,  in  the  event  of  it  being 
impossible  to  bring  in  a  vessel  for  adjudication,  she  must  be  released.  You  should 
urge  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  upon  this  subject  which  British  Prize  courts 
have,  for  at  least  200  years,  held  to  be  the  law. 

IV.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  Adaptation  to  Naval 
Warfare  of  the  Principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

35.  A  Convention  of  fourteen  articles,  applying  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864  to  maritime  warfare,  was  signed  by  the  Powers  represented  at 
The  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  Article  X  (respecting  the  landing  of  the  shipwrecked, 
wounded,  or  sick  of  a  belligerent  Power  at  a  neutral  port)  being  excluded  at  the 
time  of  ratification  both  by  this  country  and,  the  other  Signatory  Powers.  The  Russian 
programme  contemplates  supplementary  provisions  to  the  Convention,  which  are  to 
deal  only  with  the  treatment  of  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  men,  and  with  vessels 
employed  for  these  purposes,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  withhold  their  consent  to  such  provisions,  if  proposed  at  the  Conference, 
provided  that  misuse  of  the  privileges  involved  can  be  prevented. 

36.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme.  His 
Majesty's  Government  believe  that  a  discussion  will  be  initiated  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the  employment  of  armed  force  for  the 
collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts  due  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  Power  by 
other  Governments.  This  practice  is  viewed  with  great  disfavour  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  the  objections  to  it  have  become  embodied  in  a  principle  known  as 
the  "  Drago  Doctrine. "(^)    His  Majesty's-  Government  consider  that  you  may  express 

(5)  [v.  supra,  p.  209,  No.  178,  note  (').] 
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a  general  adherence  to  the  "  Drago  Doctrine,"  subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in 
section  4  of  the  "Instructions  to  the  United  States'  Delegates  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States,"  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated  to  my 
predecessor  by  the  American  Ambassador  on  the  7th  November,  1906.  That  is  to  say 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  the  debts  of  a  State  to  the  private  subjects  of  another 
State  are  not  to  be  collected  by  the  employment  of  coercive  measures  in  the  nature  of 
war,  although  occasions  may,  and  do,  occur  when  the  non-payment  of  public  debts 
is  accompanied  by  such  circumstances  of  fraud  and  injustice  or  violation  of  Treaty 
obligations  as  to  justify  the  resort  to  force  as  a  means  of  compelling  payment. 
Each  case,  as  it  rises,  must  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  the  Government  of  the 
injured  individual  must  decide  in  each  case  whether  the  general  rule  has  or  has  not 
been  overstepped  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  justify  or  demand  interference. 

37.  Another  matter  which  may  be  raised  at  the  Conference  is  the  extension  of 
the  3-mile  limit  as  the  normal  boundary  of  territorial  waters.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  B-mile  limit.  It  is  now  accepted  by  practically 
every  country,  and  to  enlarge  such  limit  on  account  of  the  longer  range  of  modern 
artillery  or  other  cause  would  introduce  uncertainty  into  what  is  now  defined  and 
settled,  and  would  only  increase  the  area  over  which  the  preservation  of  neutrality  is 
obligatory  upon  a  neutral  Power,  thus  tending  to  diminish  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  strongest  navy,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  weaker  Powers. 

88.  The  foregoing  observations  and  directions  will  place  you  in  possession  generally 
of  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  various  points  set  out  in  the  Russian 
programme.  More  precise  instructions  will,  if  necessary,  be  furnished  to  you  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

39.  I  enclose  a  Full  Power  under  the  Royal  sign  manual,  which  will  enable  you 
and  your  co-Plenipotentiaries  to  sign  with  or  without  reservations,  and  subject  to 
ultimate  ratification  by  the  King,  any  Convention  which  may  result  as  the  outcome 
of  your  labours,  and  I  request  you  to  keep  me  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  which  His  Majesty's  Government  will  watch  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

[I  am,  &e."I 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  207. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

Private.  (') 
Confidential. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Fry,  June  12,  1907. 

You  have  now  received  the  official  instructions  respecting  the  Hague  Conference, 
and  I  have  only  one  or  two  observations  to  make  which  are  more  suitable  for  an 
informal  letter,  for  the  information  of  yourself  and  your  Colleagues. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  easy  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  Delegates 
of  all  other  Powers.  But  especially  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  in  close  touch  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  of  Japan,  and  of  France,  whose  Governments  have  all 
expressed  a  wish  to  co-operate  with  us  as  much  as  possible.  The  Representatives 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  here  have  also  informed  me  that  they  wish  their  Delegates 
to  act  with  us.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  what  steps  are  desirable  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

On  some  questions,  especially  that  of  the  Abolition  of  Contraband,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  leave  the  initiative  to  some  other  Power.  A  novel  proposal  of  a  far- 
reaching  character  coming  from  ourselves,  may  arouse  more  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  one  of  our  European  neighbours  than  if  it  was  proposed  by  some  other  'Power 
who  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  rival. 

[Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  30.] 
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I  would  only  suggest  that  you  should  use  your  discretion  in  such  matters  of 
procedure,  which  must  be  determined  by  what  you  ascertain  of  the  disposition  of 
other  Delegates. 

There  appears  still  to  be  some  apprehension  of  friction  with  regard  to  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  Expenditure  on  Armaments.  I  hear  confidentially  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  friction,  the  Russian  Delegate  may  propose  to  re-affirm  the 
Resolution  of  the  last  Conference  on  this  subject,  and  so  dispose  of  it.  I  also  hear 
that  the  United  States  Delegates  are  not  instructed  to  make  any  proposal  of  their  own. 

If  it  appears  that  some  proposal  such  as  that  indicated  by  Russia  offers  the 
only  chance  of  agreement,  it  might  be  well  to  accept  it.  But  in  that  case,  I  think 
such  a  proposal  should  be  made  at  the  Conference  by  the  United  States  Delegates, 
as  the  Representatives  of  a  Power  which  took  an  initiative  in  reserving  the  right  to 
bring  the  subject  forward.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  consult  with  the  United  States 
Delegates  as  to  conferring  with  your  German  Colleagues,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
course  would  be  agreeable  to  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  GREY. 


IV.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

[ED.  NOTE. — The  delegates  arrived  at  the  Hague  on  June  14,  and  the  Conference  opened 
on  the  loth.  Some  valuable  material  on  the  course  of  the  Conference  is  given  in  A.  Fry  : 
A  Memoir  of  Sir  Edicard  Fry,  1827-1918  (1921).] 

No.  208. 

The  Marquis  de  Villalohar  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/68. 

21294/268/07/329.  Spanish  Embassy,  London,  D.  June  26,  1907. 

Seiior  Ministro,  R.  June  27,  1907. 

Tengo  la  honra  de  poner  en  conocimiento  de  Vuestra  Excelencia  que  el  Gobierno 
del  Rey  Mi  Augusto  Soberano  me  encarga  manifieste  a  Vuestra  Excelencia  el  sumo 
agrado  eon  que  veria  que  los  delegados  espanoles  en  la  Conferencia  de  la  paz  que 
actualmente  se  esta  celebrando  en  El  Haya  pudieran  marchar  en  estrecha 
inteligencia  con  los  de  Inglaterra,  especialmente  en  las  cuestiones  de  Caracter  juridico 
de  muchos  de  las  temas  que  en  esta  Conferencia  han  de  discutirse  y  que  permitiran 
a  cada  pais  exponer  su  pensamiento  en  aquella  reunion  internacional  sin  que  la 
actitid  que  adopte  se  atribuya  a  otros  motives  y  en  especial  al  caracter  de  las 
relaciones  que  entre  unos  y  otros  Gobiernos  puedan  mediar. 

Con  este  fin  reciben  al  efecto  instrucciones  los  delegados  del  Gobierno  de  Su 
Majestad  Catolica  y  este  agradecera  que  a  su  vez  el  de  Su  Majestad  Britainica  [sic] 
se  las  comunique  a  los  suyos  para  que  asi  puedan  entenderse  mejor  con  los 
espanoles. 

Aprovecho  esta  ocasion  para  reiterar  a  Vuestra  Excelencia  las  seguridades  de 
la  alta  consideracion. 

Con  que  sov,  Senor  Ministro  De  Vuestra  Excelencia  atento  seguro  servidor. 

VILLALOBAR. 


No.  209. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  376/68. 
21549/268/07/829. 

fNo.  25.)  The  Hague,  D.  June  28.  1907. 

Sir,  ■        R.  July  1,  1907. 

As  you  are  already  aware,  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  arbitration  has  been 
allotted  to  the  first  Sub-committee  of  the  first  Committee  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
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In  the  course  of  our  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  other  Powers  outside 
the  Conference,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  from  more  than  one  quarter  that 
Great  Britain  should  put  forward  a  proiK)sal  for  a  limited  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration  following  the  lines  of  the  Treaties  which  have  already  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
duration  of  all  these  Conventions  is  fixed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.  We  have  taken  this  suggestion  into  our  careful  consideration,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  proposal  to  embody  a  similar  stipulation  in  a  sei)arate  Convention 
without  limit  of  time  but  with  a  power  of  denunciation  would  be  popular  with  many 
countries,  and  would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  course  which  Great  Britain  has  already 
taken  in  this  direction. 

3.  The  sub-committee  on  arbitration  has,  as  you  are  aware,  already  begun  its 
labours,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
of  America  intend  to  put  forward  a  proposition  of  this  nature.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  the  proposal,  if  made  formally  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  of  the  United  States,  would  receive  the  support  of  the  whole  Conference. 

4.  You  will  be  more  able  to  judge  how  far  the  proposal  by  Great  Britain  of  such 
a  measure  would  be  acceptable  to  the  British  people  and  how  far  the  impression  would 
be  produced  that  an  important  step  in  advance  in  the  cause  of  peace  had  been  taken ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  British  delegation,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  the 
matter  may  be  duly  considered  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  w-e  may  be 
furnished  with  your  instructions  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW.  FRY. 


No.  210. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/67. 
20107/268/07/329. 
(No.  11.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  4,  1907. 

I  have  received  Your  Excellency's  despatch  No.  5  of  the  17th  ultimo, (')  on  the 
subject  of  a  proposal  which  it  is  likely  will  be  made  by  the  Italian  Delegates  to  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  when  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  private  property 
from  capture  at  sea  comes  up  for  discussion,  and,  on  the  29th  ultimo, (^)  I  informed 
you  by  telegraph  that  His  Majesty's  Government  agreed  in  the  views  expressed  by 
you  and  by  your  colleagues  in  that  despatch.  It  seems,  however,  desirable  that 
Your  Excellency  should  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  more  detailed  information  as 
to  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  the  proposal. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  Italian  suggestion.  Taken  literally  it  would  forbid  a  belligerent  from 
destroying  not  only  a  neutral,  but  also  an  eneviy  merchant  vessel  even  if  it  were 
found  impossible  to  take  her  into  port.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  right  of  capture 
would  be  practically  abolished  except  in  the  case  of  those  Powers  who  would  be 
enabled  to  exercise  it  in  the  vicinity  of  some  port  of  their  own,  or  whose  command 
of  the  sea  was  such  as  to  enable  them  to  convoy  their  prizes  in  safety  for  a 
considerable  distance.  His  Majesty's  Government  however  assume  that  the  Italian 
proposal  does  not  contemplate  interference  with  any  right  which  may  at  present  exist 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  Italian  proposal  was  thus  described  : — "  The  right  to  capture  enemy 
merchant  ships  is  to  be  jnaintained,  but  the  property  in  the  ships  or  cargoes  captured  is  no  longer 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  captor,  who  shall  be  bound  to  intern  the  ships  and  to  sell  the  cargoes, 
retaining  ships  and  proceeds  of  sale  until  the  end  of  the  war."  Restitution  was  then  to  be  made, 
with  deductions  for  cost  of  maintenance,  etc.    F.O.  372/67.  20107/268/07/329.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  contents  are  sufiBciently  indicated  above.] 
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of  destroying  enemy  merchant  ships  if  they  cannot  be  safely  taken  into  port  for 
adjudication. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  right  of  a  belligerent  be  limited  to  interning  the 
prize  instead  of  confiscating  it  the  loss  of  private  individuals  will  be  diminished.  As 
Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  greatest  shipping  nation  of  the  world  She  would  necessarily 
gain  more  by  this  than  any  other  nation.  The  depreciation  of  the  vessel  however, 
when  lying  uncared  for  in  a  port  of  detention  would  be  so  great  and  the  loss  upon 
forced  sale  of  the  cargo  would  be  so  heavy,  (if  indeed  the  sale  were  at  all  possible), 
as  to  discount  very  largely  the  advantage  arising  from  the  Italian  proposal.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Italian  proposal  would,  to  some 
extent,  cripple  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  put  pressure  upon  her  enemy  by  stopping 
his  maritime  commerce. 

As  regards  the  Italian  proposals  as  they  affect  the  real  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
His  Majesty's  Government  would  offer  the  following  observations: — 

1.  The  Italian  Proposal  will  not  enable  British  merchant  ships  to  trade  in 

security  during  war,  and  therefore  will  not  prevent  merchants,  whether 
British  or  foreign,  from  preferring  neutral  ships  if  unhappily  this  country 
were  at  war.  Accordingly  Great  Britain  would  still  lose  freights  for  her 
own  merchant  navy,  for  no  shipper  will  consign  his  goods  to  a  vessel 
liable  to  be  interned  for  an  indefinite  time,  any  more  than  he  will  consign 
them  to  a  vessel  liable  to  confiscation,  if  he  can  get  another  vessel,  his 
loss  being  about  equal  in  either  case. 

2.  The  Italian  Proposal  will  not  secure  to  Great  Britain  a  supply  of  food-stuffs 

during  war,  because  such  food-stuffs  will  be  equally  prevented  from 
reaching  this  country  whether  the  vessel  containing  it  be  confiscated  or 
merely  interned. 

3.  The  Italian  Proposal  will  not  make  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 

her  Colonies  much  more  easy  in  the  event  of  war.  It  is  possible,  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  earnestly  hope,  that  in  such  a  case  the 
Clolonies  woald  endure  their  losses  with  complacency  as  losses  suffered  in 
the  common  interest.  But,  if,  as  they  fear,  great  irritation  would  be 
caused  by  the  capture  of  Colonial  merchant  ships,  in  a  quarrel  in  which 
perhaps  they  had  no  direct  interest,  then  His  Majesty's  Government 
believe  the  irritation  would  be  very  much  the  same  whether  the  capture 
were  followed  by  confiscation  or  merely  by  internment. 

It  appears  that,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  desire  the  immunity 
of  enemy's  private  ships  and  property  from  capture  at  sea,  the  Italian  proposal  would 
be  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  not  in  substance  a  remedy;  and  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  do  not  see  in  it  any  reason  for  modifying  the  instructions  on  this 
subject  which  have  already  been  sent  to  you. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GKEY.] 


No.  211. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/68. 
22201/268/07/329. 

fNo.  35.)  Hotel  des  Indes,  The  Hague,  D.  July  4,  1907. 

Sir,  K.  July  5,  1907. 

Mr.  Choate,  the  First  United  States'  Delegate,  spoke  to  me  to-day  about  the 
proposed  conclusion  of  a  general  international  convention  for  obligatory  arbitration  in 
certain  cases,  which  formed  the  subject  of  my  despatch  No.  25  of  the  28th  ultimo. (*) 
He  is  instructed  by  his  Government  to  press  this  matter  very  earnestly  and  to  use 


(1)  [v.  aupTO,  pp.  251-2,  No.  209.] 
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every  effort  to  secure  the  signature  of  such  a  Convention.  It  would  seem  but  natural 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  Conference.  Mr.  Choate  hesitated  however  to  do  so  for  the  reason 
that  he  will  be  precluded  by  his  instructions  from  signing  any  Arbitration  Treaty 
without  the  express  reservation  that  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Arbitrators 
("  compromis ")  must  in  each  particular  case  remain  subject  to  the  approval  or 
ratification  of  the  United  States'  Senate.  His  Excellency  feels  that  it  might  well 
appear  to  the  Conference  somewhat  ungracious  if  the  very  Power  that  brings  forward 
the  question  and  urges  the  assembled  Delegates  to  append  their  signatures  to  a 
general  Treaty  should  itself  qualify  its  engagement  thereunder  by  so  restrictive  a 
reservation. 

2.  Mr.  Choate  is  accordingly  most  anxious  that  the  British  Delegates  should  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  the  matter  forward,  in  which  case  he  would  support  them 
energetically ;  and  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a  British  initiative  would  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  many  of  the  smaller  Powers. (")  We  have  therefore  the  honour 
to  request  authority  to  lay  a  definite  proposal  before  the  Conference. 

3.  Monsieur  Lammasch,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Technical  Delegate,  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  arbitration  Treaties,  actually  in  force 
between  the  several  States, (^)  contain  an  express  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  every 
State  shall  be  its  own  judge  as  to  whether  a  particular  matter  is  or  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  effect  its  honour  or  vital  interests,  and  whether  therefore  the  matter  is  one  properly 
falling  within  the  category  of  questions  which  must  be  referred  to  arbitration  under  the 
engagement  taken  in  the  treaty.  Such  an  article  occurs  in  the  Treaties  enumerated 
in  the  annexed  liet,  which  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  M.  Lammasch,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  clause  in  the  same  sense  forming  part  of  any  general  international 
agreement  respecting  compulsory  arbitration  would  facilitate  its  general  acceptance. 

4.  The  various  general  arbitration  Treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  with  other 
Powers  are,  we  understand,  all  terminable  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  ratification. 
It  would  seem  proper  that  an  international  agreement  of  this  sort  should  not  contain 
any  time  limit,  but  should  give  each  signatory  Power  the  right  to  withdraw  on  due 
notice  being  given.  (") 

5.  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  draft  Treaty  such  as  we  suggest 
might  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  for  approval. 

6.  I  have  just  received  a  notice,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy,(^)  requesting  on  behalf 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  four  Committees  of  the  Conference,  that  all  original  drafts, 
schemes  and  proposals  which  the  Delegates  might  wish  to  bring  before  the  Conference 
should  be  sent  in  by  Sunday  next  the  7th  instant.  It  is  for  this  reaeon  that  I  have 
just  addressed  to  you  a  telegram  soliciting  your  instructions  in  reply  to  my  despatch 
No.  25  of  the  28th  ultimo  in  time  for  our  taking  the  necessary  action  on  Saturday. (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FEY. 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  211. 
List  of  Treaties. 

Treaty  between  Belgium  and  Russia. 
M  ,,         ,,  Switzerland. 

,)  ,,         ,,    Sweden  and  Norway. 

,,  ,,  ,,         ,,  Spain. 

M  »•  >.  Greece. 

,,  ,,  ,,         ,,  Denmark. 

{')  [Marginal  comments  by  Mr.  W.  Maycock  :  "  No  doubt  f  It  would  enable  Bolivia,  e.g.,  to 
■insist  on  our  going  to  arbitration  on  some  insignificant  question,  unless  we  could  show  that  it  did 
affect  our  honour  or  vital  interests."] 

(')  ["  "We  have  not  got  this  in  any  of  ours  and  it  is  some  safeguard,  but  not  a  complete  one. 
(see  supra,  [i.e.,  note  )."] 

(■*)  ["  No  objection  to  this  so  long  as  we  can  get  out.    W.  M."] 

(')  [Not  reproduced  as  the  tenour  is  sufficiently  indicated.  A  reply  was  sent  to  Sir  E.  Fry 
on  July  5;  v.  infra,  p.  257,  No.  213.] 
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List  of  Treaties — (continued). 

Treaty  between  Switzerland  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

,,          ,,       Russia          and  ,. 

,,           ,,       Spain            and  ,,  ,, 

,,           ,,       Denmark       and  Spain. 

,,           ,,              ,,           and  Russia. 


Enclosure  2  in  No.  211. 
Projet  de  Convention. 
Article  I. 

Les  differends  d'ordre  juridique  ou  relatife  a  1' interpretation  des  traites  existant 
entre  deux  ou  plusieurs  des  Etats  Contractants  qui  viendraient  a  se  produire  entre  eux, 
et  qui  n'auraient  pu  etre  regies  par  la  voie  diplomatique,  seront  soumis  a  la  Cour 
Permanente  d'Arbitrage  etablie  a  La  Have  par  la  convention  du  29  juillet  1899,  a  la 
condition  toutefois  qu'ils  ne  mettent  en  cause  ni  les  interets  vitaux  ni  I'independance 
ou.l'honneur  de  i'un  ou  I'autre  des  dite  Etats,  et  qu'ils  ne  touchent  pas  aux  interets 
d'autres  Etats  ne  participant  pas  au  litige. 

Article  II. 

II  appartiendra  a  chacune  des  Hautee  Parties  contractantes  d'apprecier  si  le 
differend  qui  se  sera  produit  met  en  cause  ses  interets  vitaux,  son  independance,  ou 
son  honneur,  et,  par  consequent,  est  de  nature  a  etre  comprie  parmi  ceux  qui  d'apres 
I'article  precedant,  sont  exceptes  de  I'arbitrage  obligatoire. 

Article  III. 

Dans  chaque  cas  particulier,  les  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes,  avant  de  s'adresser 
a  la  Cour  Permanente  d'Arbitrage,  signeront  un  compromis  special,  determinant 
nettement  I'objet  du  litige,  I'etendue  des  pouvoirs  des  arbitres,  la  procedure  et  les 
delais  a  observer,  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  constitution  du  tribunal  arbitral. 

Article  IV. 

La  presente  Convention  sera  ratifiee  dans  le  plus  bref  delai  possible. 
Les  ratifications  seront  deposees  a  La  Haye. 

II  sera  dresse  du  depot  de  chaque  ratification  un  proces-verbal,  dont  une  copie, 
certifiee  conforme  sera  remise  par  la  voie  diplomatique  a  toutes  les  Puissances,  qui  ont 
ete  representees  a  la  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix  de  La  Haye.(0 

Article  V. 

Les  Puissances  non-Signataires  pourront  adherer  a  la  presente  Convention.  Elles 
auront  a  cet  efPet  a  faire  connaitre  leur  adhesion  aux  Puissances  Contractantes,  au 
moyen  d'une  notification  ecrite,  adressee  au  Gouvernement  des  Pays-Bas  et 
communiquee  par  celui-ci  a  toutes  les  autres  Puissances  Contractantes. (*) 

(•)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  W.  Maycock :  "  This  is  already  in  all  the  arbitration 
agreements. "] 

(')  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  W.  Maycock:  "This  is  already  in  all  the  arbitration 
agreements. "] 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  W.  Maycock  :  "  This  w[oul]d  enable  still  more  insignificant 
States  to  come  in."] 
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Article  VI. 

S'il  arrivait  qu'une  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  denoncat  la  presente  Conven- 
tion, cette  denonciation  ne  prodiiirait  ses  effets  qu'un  an  apres  la  notification  fnite  par 
ecrit  au  Gouvernement  des  Pays-Bas  et  eommuniquee  immediatement  par  celui-ci  a 
toutee  les  autres  Puissances  Contractantes. 

Cette  denonciation  ne  produira  see  elfets  qu'a  I'egard  de  la  Puissance  qui  I'aura 
notifiee. 

Si  I'Etat  denoncant  se  trouve,  a  I'expiration  de  I'annee  suivant  la  notification,  en 
negociations  avec  un  on  plusieurs  des  autres  Etats  Signataires  pour  I'arrangement  d'un 
litige  par  voie  d'un  accord  arbitral  conformement  aux  stipulations  du  present  traite, 
la  denonciation  n'aura  pas  ses  effets  par  rapport  a  I'affaire  non  encore  resolue. 

MINUTES. 

I  have  held  up  the  tel[egram]  we  were  about  to  despatch  as  it  now  appears  that  the  U[nited] 
S [tabes]  don't  intend  to  take  the  initiative. 

The  Convention  proposed  would  compel  us,  as  it  stands,  to  go  to  arbitration  with  any 
insignificant  State  who  chose  to  demand  it  unless  we  could  show  that  it  affected  our  honour  or 
vital  interests.  If  we  could  insert  some  words  in  Article  II  such  as  "or  in  regard  to  which 
there  are  strong  political  cons[ideratio]ns  for  not  going  to  arbitration  "  we  sh[oul]d  be  sufficiently 
safeguarded. 

\V.  M. 

5  July. 

I  submit  an  alternative  Instruction. 
Sir  E.  Grey. 

Since  you  approved  this  morning  the  tel[egram]  to  Sir  E.  Fry  resp[ectin]g  compulsory 
arbitration  a  despfatch]  has  arrived  giving  the  text  of  the  proposal.  The  tel[egram]  has  been 
held  up  and  I  submit  another  d[ra]ft  tel[egram]  to  take  its  place. 

The  tel[egram]  should  go  to-night. 

(Julv  5,  7  p.m..  No.  4.)(') 

C.  H. 

C*)  [v.  infra,  p.  257,  No.  213.  The  draft  preserved  with  these  papers  is  that  of  the  telegram 
finally  sent,  and  bears  corrections  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  hand.  The  text  of  the  previous  draft 
cannot  be  traced.] 


No.  212. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/68.  The  Hague,  July  5.  1907. 

22221/268/07/329.  D.  1-20  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  6.)  -R.  3-20  p.m. 

My  despatches  Nos.  31  and  34.(') 

Second  paragraph  of  French  proposal  has  been  amended  by  addition  of  following 
words  : — 

"  et  ne  jiourra  produire  d'effet  a  leur  egard  qu'apres  reception  d'une  notifica- 
tion faite  meme  par  voie  telegraphique." 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  Sir  E.  Fry's  despatch  No.  31  of  July  3,  1907,  Reed.  July  4  (F.O.  372/68. 
21960/268/07/329.),  reported  the  suggestion  by  the  French  delegates  on  the  Committee  for  the 
adoption  of  two  rules  which  he  described  as  follows  :  — 

"  (a)  That  hostilities  between  any  of  them  must  be  preceded  by  i  clear  warning  in  the 
form  of  either  a  declaration  of  war,  setting  out  the  grounds  of  declaring  it,  or  an  ultimatum 
containing  a  conditional  declaration  of  war;  and 

(/))  That  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  should  be  notified  to  the  neutral  Powers  without 
delay." 

Sir  E.  Fry  further  expressed  the  view  of  the  British  delegates  that  the  first  proposal  would 
not  be  "  any  serious  embarrassment  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  "  provided  there  was 
no  fixed  interval  after  the  warning,  while  the  second  "  appears  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  practice  recognized  by  Great  Britain." 

Sir  E.  Fry's  subsequent  despatch  No.  34  of  Julv  4  dealt  further  with  the  same  subject. 
(F.O.  372/68.    22200/268/07/329.)  ] 
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With  this  amendment  both  articles  are  accepted  by  France,  Germany,  Russia  and 
Italy.   We  are  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  should  also  accept. 
Next  sitting  of  Committee  July  12. 
Despatch  following. 

No.  213. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/68. 

22201/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  July  5,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)  D.  7  p.m. 

Your  despatches  25(M  and  35(^)  :  Arbitration. 

Our  difficulty  is  that  under  your  draft  Convention  we  should  be  compelled  to 
go  to  arbitration  with  any  Oriental  or  minor  State  that  signs  it  or  may  hereafter 
accede  to  it  no  matter  how  small  the  question  unless  w-e  could  show  that  it  affected 
our  honour  or  vital  interests. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  safeguard  this  in  some  way  if  you  take  the  initiative, 
by  inserting  in  Article  2  some  such  qualifying  words  as  "or  unless  there  are  strong 
political  grounds  for  declining  arbitration  to  be  determined  by  either  party,"  but 
in  this  case  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
initiative  as  the  proposal  is  really  theirs,  and  initiative  has  been  devolved  upon 
us  on  other  points. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  251-2,  No.  209.] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  253-4,  No.  211.] 


No.  214. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42742/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  July  15,  1907. 

Tel.    Private.  "  D.  5-45  p.m. 

Your  despatch  No.  68.(') 

I  see  great  objection  to  a  general  Treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  unless  it  is 
so  guarded  as  to  be  of  little  value.  The  proposal  you  make  would  be  a  safeguard 
but  its  application  in  any  particular  case  would  be  invidious.  I  must  however  consult 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Chancellor  before  sending  instructions.  This  I  am 
doing.  Meanwhile  can  you  find  out  what  the  attitude  of  other  leading  Powers  such 
as  Germany  and  France  will  be. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  It  reported  that  Sir  E.  Fry  had  informed  Mr.  Choate  of  the  reasons 
which  precluded  the  British  delegation  from  proposing  to  the  Conference  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  Arbitral  Convention,  and  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Choate  at  his  request  a  copy  of  the  draft 
originally  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  proposed  by  the  British  delegation.  The  remainder 
of  the  despatch  is  summarised  in  Sir  E.  Fry's  private  letter  of  July  21,  v.  infra,  p.  260,  No.  219. 
(F.O.  372/69.    23241/268/07/.329.)  ] 


No.  215. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/69.  The  Hague,  July  17,  1907. 

23817/268/07/329.  D.  7-30  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  14.)    Confidential.  E.  9-30  p.m. 

My  telegram  No.  12.(*) 

Second  German  Delegate  informed  Crowe  to-day  that,  having  travelled  to  Berlin 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  General  Convention  tor 
(')  [Not  reproduced.    The  substance  is  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  present  telegram.] 
[21704]  s 
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obligatory  arbitration,  he  brought  back  yesterday  morning  definite  instructions  to 
refuse  to  accept  any  such  Convention  even  if  England,  France,  and  United  States 
were  in  favour  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  statement  the  intimation  made  to  me  by 
M.  Bourgeois  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  German  Delegates  were  most  anxious  to 
discuss  question  with  us  with  a  view  to  understanding  between  four  Powers. 


No.  216. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42742/268/07/329. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Foreign  Office,  July  18,  1907. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  there  is  delay  in  answering  some  of  your 
questions.  When  matters  of  importance  arise,  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
instructions,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  consult  one  or  .two  of  my  colleagues  and,  as 
we  are  all  so  busy  during  the  Session,  this  takes  a  little  time. 

On  some  questions  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  is  most  important  and  Ottley 
knows  the  mind  of  the  Admiralty  so  well  that  I  hope  you  will  make  sure  of  the 
ground  with  him  before  putting  forward  anything  not  contained  in  the  instructions 
which  concerns  the  Admiralty. 

I  gather  that  our  proposal  about  armaments  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
delegates,  so  that  they  may  consult  their  own  Governments  about  it.  You  do  not 
say  whether  the  German  Delegates  have  expressed  any  opinion  about  it  yet  or 
whether  the  Americans  will  be  firm  in  their  support  of  it,  but  no  doubt  you  will 
make  sure  before  it  is  proposed  at  the  full  Conference  that  it  is  in  a  form  which  will 
not  give  rise  to  difficulties  and  will  receive  adequate  support. 

We  are  to  have  a  Cabinet  to-morrow  at  which  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  together,  and  I  hope  after  that  to  be  able  to  send 
you  a  reply  on  the  question  of  arbitration. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  GREY. 


No.  217. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/70.  The  Hague,  July  19,  1907. 

24580/268/07/329.  D.  3-18  [p.m.] 

Tel.    (No.  18.)  R.  5  [p.m.] 

My  telegram  No.  14.(') 

I  have  received  this  morning  a  long  visit  from  M.  Bourgeois  who  feels  vei*y 
strongly  on  the  question  of  so-called  compulsory  arbitration  and  who  will  support 
proposition  with  his  vote.  He  has  conversed  with  Baron  Marschall  on  the  subject 
who  will  take  opposite  view  and  also  on  the  subject  of  American  proposition  with 
regard  to  arbitration  on  financial  claims.  Baron  Marschall  has  pointed  out  that  this 
proiX)sition,  though  it  may  be  a  shield  of  a  weak  state  against  a  strong  one,  affords 
no  means  for  a  weak  state  to  express  its  claim  against  a  strong  one.  I  replied  that 
these  differences  arose  not  from  the  proposition  in  question  but  from  the  pre- 
existing difference  of  strength,  but  he  replied  that  it  is  a  strong  reason  for 
introducing  a  general  convention  for  arbitration  on  certain  subjects  including 
financial  differences.    M.  Bourgeois  expressed  the  strongest  hope  that  Great  Britain 

(M  [v.  supra,  pp.  257-8,  No.  21.').] 
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would  act  with  France  in  the  matter  and  said  that  moral  effect  of  a  contrary  vote 
would  be  disastrous. 

I  promised  to  send  you  an  account  of  interview  which  I  accordingly  do,  at  the 
same  time  I  beg  for  the  earliest  instructions  as  to  whether  we  are  (firstly)  to  vote 
for  compulsory  arbitration  or  (secondly)  against  it  or  (thirdly)  to  abstain  from  voting. 

Vote  may  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  committee. 

MINUTES. 

July  19,  1907. 

I  don't  think  this  affects  the  tel[egram]  which  is  just  going  to  be  sent  but  perhaps  it  had 
better  be  considered  first. 

W.  M. 

19  July. 

No.    Sir  E.  Grev's  tel[egram]  can  go  on. (2) 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 

The  instructions  now  sent  provide  a  means  by  which  the  French  and  we  can  vote  together, 
if  they  will  accept  our  modification,  which  I  think  they  ought  to  do. 

[E.  G.] 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  unfortunate  term,  and  confuses  the  discussion.  What  is 
intended  is  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  term,  unless  there  is  a  "  European  "  force,  or  something  of  that  kind,  equivalent  to  an 
international  police,  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  against  whoever  disobeys 
the  decree  which  it  may  have  issued. 

F. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  218. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  872/69. 

23539/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  July  19,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  15.)  D.  7-45  p.m. 

We  will  accept  general  arbitration  proposal,  provided  we  have  some  means  of 
safeguarding  it  against  abuse.  If  Articles  1  and  2  were  altered  so  as  to  exclude  not 
only  questions  touching  vital  interests  or  independence  or  honour,  but  also  to  exclude 
cases  where  ' '  for  special  reasons  of  which  each  State  must  itself  be  the  judge  the 
State  considers  that  the  method  of  arbitration  is  inexpedient,"  we  should  have  all 
the  protection  which  is  necessary.  In  practice  it  would  not  really  weaken  the  clause 
and  our  position  under  it  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
guarded  by  the  functions  of  the  Senate. 


No.  219. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42742/268/07/329. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Hotel  des  Indes,  The  Hague,  July  21,  1907. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  private  letter  of  the  18th  instant. (') 
We  are  in  constant  communication  with  Captain  Ottley  on  all  subjects  relative  to 

naval  affairs,  and  we  greatly  value  hie  knowledge  and  ability. 

The  proposed  resolution  on  the  limitation  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  has 

not  been  formally  made  known  to  all  the  Delegates,  but  has  been  widely  circulated. 

I  believe  that  the  Germans  will  not  oppose  it  if  urgency  be  omitted,  and  that  I  propoee 

to  do.    My  belief  is  that  the  resolution  will  be  adopted  nem.  con. 


[21704] 


(1)  [v.  supra,  p.  258,  No.  216.] 
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I  have  also  received  your  telegram  No.  15(^)  in  which  you  say  "we  will  accept 
general  arbitration  proposal  provided  we  have  some  means  of  safeguarding  it  against 
abuse,"  and  you  proceed  to  suggest  certain  words  which  in  our  humble  opinion  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  lay  before  the  Conference  in  the  state  of  feeling  here  existing. 
It  would,  I  feel  sure  be  felt  as  a  mere  evasion  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  I  believe  that  to  mention  it  in  public  would  produce  a  very  unfortunate  result ; 
1  would  rather  frankly  state  our  dissent  than  propose  such  a  condition,  and  in  this 
opinion  my  colleagues  agree.  May  I  recall  your  attention  to  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  my 
despatch  No.  68(^)  in  which  I  proposed  a  method  of  safeguarding  the  right  against 
abuse  by  means  of  a  power  of  nomination  given,  by  implication,  in  respect  of  each 
State;  i.e.,  by  introducing  into  Article  5  of  the  American  proposal  Annex  28  after  the 
word  "  convention  "  some  words  to  this  effect : — "  soit  a  toutes,  soit  a  une pu  plusieurs 
des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  "  ;  and  I  have  found  from  Mr.  Choate  that  he  will  be 
willing  himself  to  introduce  some  euch  words  into  his  proposal,  so  that  they  very  likely 
might  pass  with  little  discussion.  Such  words  would  place  us  vis-a-vis  of  each  State 
in  the  same  position  as  if  we  had  made  a  separate  treaty  with  that  State  and  can  be 
defended  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  they  will  tend  to  prevent  a 
vexatious  use  of  the  right  to  arbitrate.  It  may  be  true  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
might  prove  somewhat  invidious.,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  no  more 
invidious  than  a  declaration  that  for  special  reasons  Great  Britain  considered  the 
method  of  arbitration  inexpedient. 

I  ought  to  apologise  for  the  insistence  on  our  view  of  the  situation,  but  we  have 
received  no  definite  reply  from  you  as  to  the  specific  proposal  to  which  I  again  refer 
and  as  we  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  available  solution  of  the  difficulty,  I  feel  that 
I  am  bound  again  to  recall  your  attention  to  it.  If,  after  this  appeal,  you  still  hesitate 
to  accept  our  solution,  it  might  be  useful  to  have  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
particular  class  of  cases  which  you  would  desire  to  exclude  from  arbitration. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDW:  FRY. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,    cp.  supra,  p.  257,  No.  214,  note  (i).] 


No.  220. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

F.O.  872/75. 

42742/268/07/329. 

Private. 

My  dear  Chancellor,  Foreign  Office,  July  22,  1907. 

You  will  see  Sir  E.  Fry's  letter. (')  I  feel  very  great  difficulty  in  standing  out 
against  the  principle  of  Arbitration  backed  by  the  United  States  and  France.  We  shall 
be  made  the  cat's-paw  for  blocking  the  whole  thing.  My  own  opinion  would  be  to 
agree,  relying  upon  Article  II  to  cover  inconvenient  cases.  It  certainly  would  cover 
euch  a  question  as  extra-territorial  jurisdiction. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

E.  GREY. 

Fry's  letter  is  in  answer  to  a  telegram(^)  founded  upon  your  view,  which  was  also 
mine. 

E.  G. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(*)  [v.  supra,  p.  259,  No.  218.] 
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No.  221. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42742/268/07/329. 

Private. 

My  dear  Grey,  House  of  Lords,  July  22,  1907. 

Very  well.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  and  I  certainly  would  rather  run  a  risk 
than  block  arbitration.  Yet  the  U[nitpd]  S[tates  of]  A[m€rica]  have  secured  an  unfair 
advantage. 

I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  we  should  introduce  the  words  "  soit  a  toutes 
soit  a  une  ou  plusieurs  des  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  "  with  article  5  of  the 
American  proposal  Annex  28.   I  agree  it  is  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LOEEBURN. 

MINUTE. 

I  concur. 

H.  C.  B. 
23rd. 


No.  222. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/70. 
25159/208/07/329. 

(No   98  )  '  The  Hague,  D.  July  25,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  July  29,  1907. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  81  of  the  16th  instant I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  note  which  I  addressed  to  Monsieur  de 
Nelidow,  President  of  the  Conference,  on  the  23rd  instant,  forwarding  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  which  is  to  be  made  to  the  Conference  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  military  expenditure. 

2.  Monsieur  de  Nelidow  however  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  text  of  the  proposed 
resolution  was  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  in  advance,  it  might 
provoke  a  number  of  amendments  necessitating  a  prolonged  and  perhaps  dangerous 
discussion. 

I  have  therefore  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  His  Excellency's  hands, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  further  note  which  I  have  to-day 
addressed  to  His  Excellency  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  222. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  M.  Nelidov. 

Monsieur  le  President,  La  Haye,  le  23  Juillet,  1907. 

J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  transmetter  ci-jointe  une  resolution  sur  la  question  de 
la  limitation  des  charges  militaires,  que  j'ai  I'intention  de  soumettre  a  la  connaissance 
de  la  Conference  a  une  de  ses  reunions  prochaines. 

Je  viens  vous  prier,  en  attendant,  M.  le  President,  de  la  faire  imprimer  et 
distribuer  aux  delegues  des  Puissances,  afin  que,  quand  la  question  sera  discutee,  ils 
soient  a  meme  de  faire  connaitre  les  opinions  de  leurs  Gouvernements  a  ce  sujet. 

Veuillez,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 


(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  stated  that  Sir  E.  Fry  had  informed  M.  Nelidov  on  the  14th  of  the 
ttrms  of  the  proposed  resolution  dealing  with  military  and  naval  expenditure.] 
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Enclosure  2  in  Mo.  222. 
Resolution  respecting  the  Limitation  of  Military  Expenditure. 

La  Conference  confirme  la  resolution  adoptee  par  la  Conference  de  1899  k 
regard  de  la  limitation  des  charges  militaires  :  et  vu  que  les  charges  militaires  se 
sont  considerablement  accrues  dans  presque  tous  les  pays  depuis  la  dite  annee,  la 
Conference  declare  que  la  question  est  plus  que  jamais  urgente  et  qu'il  est  desirable 
de  voir  les  gouvernements  reprendre  I'etude  de  cette  question. 


Enclosure  3  in  No.  222. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  M.  Nelidov. 

Monsieur  le  President,  La  Haye,  le  25  Juillet,  1907. 

J'apprends  par  I'entremise  de  Lord  Keay  qu'il  vous  semble  preferable  de  ne 
pas  distribuer  aux  delegations  la  resolution  quant  a  la  limitation  des  charges  militaires 
et  navales,  dont  une  copie  est  deja  entre  vos  mains. 

Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire  que  je  m'en  rapporte  entierement  a  vous,  et  que 
par  consequent  il  n'est  pas  necessaire  de  tenir  compte  de  ma  demande  de  circulation. 

Comme  j'ai  deja  eu  I'honneur  de  vous  dire  il  y  a  deux  ou  trois  jours  je  ne 
manquerai  pas  de  donner  toute  mon  attention  aux  objections  que  vous  auriez  a 
formuler  a  la  seance  pleniere  quant  a  I'emploi  du  mot  "urgente." 

Veuillez,  &c. 

EDW:  FEY. 


No.  223. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42744/268/07/329. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Grey,  The  Hague,  August  1,  1907. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  30th  July(M  which  has  reached  me  to-day. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  Stead  has  been  making  all  the  mischief  here — in  his 
power, 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Bureau  for  the  Pan  American  Congress  affords  much  help 
to  us  in  framing  a  scheme  for  the  continued  sittings  of  the  Hague  Conference,  nor 
do  I  see  that  any  help  is  to  be  gained  from  the  two  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Stead. 

We  have  had  no  difficulties  with  our  American  colleagues,  with  whom  especially 
Mr.  Choate  I  am  in  frequent  communication  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
anything  to  complain  of  in  reference  to  candour  on  their  part,  tho'  the  volumes  of 
their  eloquence  sometimes  remind  me  that  half  is  more  than  the  whole.  We  are, 
as  you  suppose,  at  one  with  them  on  the  questions  of  General  arbitration,  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Hague  tribunal  and  the  so  called  Drago  doctrine. (-) 

The  conference  does  not  make  rapid  progress  "  ma  pur  si  muove." 

I  long  for  its  end. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDW  FRY. 

(')  [Not  reproducod  as  its  tcnour  is  indicated  above.] 
(2)  [cp.  supra,  p.  209,  No.  .178,  note 
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p,S.—l  ought  to  have  told  you  that  Baron  Marschall  has  agreed  to  the  resolution 
about  limitation  of  military  and  naval  expenditure — with  this  change — the  last 
sentence  to  run  "la  dite  annee,  la  Conference  declare  qu'il  est  hantement  desirable 
de  voir  les  Gouvernements  reprendre  I'etude  serieuse  de  cette  question." 


No.  224. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42743/268/07/329. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  :  The  Hague,  August  3,  1907. 

Our  delegation  is  very  much  disappointed  with  the  telegram  which  reached  me 
late  last  evening  in  reply  to  my  despatch  No.  106  of  29th  July(M  about  the  voeu  which 
Bourgeois  has  proposed,  and  to  which  he  attaches  a  great  deal  of  importance  of  a 
sentimental  character.  I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  take  the  feelings  of  the 
French  into  consideration,  and  to  go  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  meet  their  wishes 
in  this  matter,  because  our  real  interests  have  forced  us  to  take  up  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  tliem  on  various  questions.  We  eeem  to  be  always  voting  against  them, 
and  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  interpreted  by  the  enemies  of  the  entente  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  good  feeling  that  really  exists  between  France  and  England  and  between  the 
Delegates  of  the  two  Countries.  Probably  they  would  not  mind  so  much  if  we  said  we 
could  not  go  with  them  on  the  question  of  prize  money,  but  since  we  have  actually  a 
Royal  Commission  sittingf")  on  the  question  of  national  assurance,  why  may  we  not 
say  that  and  declare  that  we  are  in  consequence  ready  to  support  his  voeu  on  that  point, 
that  the  Governments  should  take  the  matter  into  consideration?  If  we  were  allowed 
to  do  this,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  our  position  in  regard  to  them. 

The  vote  on  this  matter  was  fortunately  postponed  yesterday,  but  it  will  be  brought 
forward  again  next  Tuesday,  and  a  telegram  from  you  giving  your  sanction  to  the  way 
I  propose  to  put  the  matter  would  be  much  appreciated  by  the  whole  Delegation.  It 
would  not  in  any  way  compromise  our  right  to  regard  these  questions  as  domestic 
matters  which  are  for  each  State  to  determine. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  to-day  I  have  come  to  a  final  settlement  with 
Baron  Marschall  as  to  the  terms  of  my  resolution  about  limitation  of  military  expendi- 
ture and  also  as  to  the  terms  in  which  I  am  to  introduce  the  matter  and  further  that 
I  have  provisionally  settled  or  nearly  settled  with  Mr.  Choate  the  project  for  the  new 
Permanent  Court. 

Mr.  Tsydzuki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  looks  forward  to  visiting  London  and  he 
has  asked  me  to  say  a  word  to  you  by  way  of  introduction  which  I  gladly  do.  He  is 
a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  though  acting  quite  independently  of  us  on  some 
occasions  has  on  others  given  us  cordial  co-operation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDW:  FRY. 

MINUTE. 

I  have  authorized  Sir  E.  Fry  to  act  as  he  proposes. (3) 

E.  G. 

(•)  [Not  reproduced.  It  referred  to  the  French  proposals  as  to  the  abolition  of  prize  money 
and  the  creation  of  systems  of  national  indemnity  for  losses  due  to  the  capture  of  merchant 
vefsels.  The  telegram  in  reply  was  No.  21  of  August  2,  D.  4-30  p.m.  It  instructed  Sir  E.  Fry 
to  tell  M.  Bourgeois  that  he  could  not  vote  in  favour  of  his  voeu.  (F.O.  .372/70^.^  25456/268/07/329.)] 

(2)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :   "  But  we  have  not.    W.  M."] 

(•■•)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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No.  225. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/75. 

42748/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  August  5,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  22.)  D-  11-45  p.m. 

I  agree  to  the  course  you  desire  to  take  respecting  the  French  voeu.  Please 
act  as  you  suggest  in  your  letter  of  the  3rd.(') 

E.  G. 

MINUTE. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

See  tel[egrain]  sent  to  Sir  E.  Fry  by  Sir  E.  Grey  yesterday. (2) 

Sir  Edward  had  not  25456(3)  j-Qf  J^^\y  29]  before  him  when  he  received  Sir  E.  Fry's  private 
letter  of  3rd  Aug[ust].(>) 

By  Sir  E.  Fry  giving  the  expl[anatio]n  he  wanted  to  give  he  is  saying  what  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  because  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  are  not  examining  the  Prize  money  Question 
at  all  and  furthermore  there  is  not  a  Royal  Commission  considering  the  national  Insurance 
Question,  as  Sir  E.  Fry  keeps  on  saying. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  suggested  the  wording  of  the  tel[egram]  on  25456  [sent  August  2] 
which  Sir  E.  Grey  approved. (3) 

As  long  as  Sir  Edward  understands  this  it's  all  right,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  call 
attfentioln  to  it. 

W.  M. 

6  Aug[ust]. 

Sir  C.  H.  explained  to  me  that  Sir  E.  Grey's  memoire  only  authorizes  Sir  E.  Fry  to  act 
as  he  suggests  in  his  letter  of  3rd  and  not  to  use  the  language  in  his  despatch  No.  106.(3) 

(1)  \v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [i.e.,  the  telegram  above.] 

(3)  [Not  reproduced,    cp.  immediately  preceding  document  and  note  (').] 


No.  226. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  872/70. 
26552/268/07/329. 

Tel.    (No.  24.)  Foreign  Office,  August  8,  1907. 

Your  despatch  No.  128. (')    (General  Arbitration.) 

You  are  authorized  to  enter  upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  list,(-) 
provided  that  the  United  States  agree  to  include  a  list  eventually  in  their  draft,  and 
that  the  leading  Powers,  such  as  France,  Germany  and  Russia  will  do  the  same, 
for  to  be  of  value  a  specific  Agreement  of  this  kind  should  have  the  support  of 
several  of  the  Great  Powers.  As  to  the  list  itself,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  abandon  the  safeguard  of  Article  II  of  the  American  draft  in  the  case  of  the  first 
and  last  categories  ("a"  and  "  q  ")  in  the  Portuguese  list;  to  do  so  in  the  case 
of  the  first  category  would  require  an  examination  of  Treaties  which  are  of  very 
wide  import.  For  the  rest,  please  exercise  your  discretion  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  list  but  before  finally  agreeing  to  a  definite  list,  you  should  let  me  know 
what  list,  if  any,  is  settled  as  the  resuk  of  the  discussion,  and  which  of  the  leading 
Powers  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

(»)  [Not  reproduced.  (F.O.  .372/70.  26552/268/07/329.)  In  this  despatch  Sir  E.  Fry  asked 
for  further  instructions  on  the  point  dealt  with  in  the  telegram  printed  above.  Ho  had  promised 
the  second  Portuguese  delegate  (Senhor  Oliveira)  to  write  for  them,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
shown  in  Sir  C.  Hardinge 's  correspondence  with  the  Marquis  de  Soveral,  v.  infra,  pp.  266-8, 
Nos.  228-32.] 

(*)  [cp.  infra,  p.  268,  No.  234  and  note  (').  Category  (a)  was  "  Trait^s  de  commerce  et  de 
navigation,"  category  (q),  "  Privileges  diplomatiques  et  consulaires. "] 
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No.  227. 
M.  Geoff  ray  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

F.O.  372/71. 

27057/268/07/329. 
Private. 

Cher  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,         Ambassade  de  France  a  Londres,  le  9  aout,  1907. 

Je  suis  passe  tout  a  I'heure  au  Foreign  Office,  sur  des  instructions  pressantes 
de  mon  Gouvernement :  c'est  pour  cette  raison  que,  ne  vous  y  ayant  pas  rencontre, 
je  prends  la  liberte  de  venir  vous  ennuyer  a  une  heure  aussi  tardive. 

II  s'agit  de  la  question  de  1' arbitrage  obligatoire  qui  est  en  ce  moment  meme 
I'objet  de  I'examen  d'un  des  Comites  de  la  Conference  de  La  Haye.  Au  cours  de 
la  discussion  qui  a  eu  lieu  avant  hier  au  sujet  de  cette  question,  Sir  Edw[ard]  Fry 
a  declare  qu'il  ne  pouvait  accepter  I'etablissement  d'une  liste  de  cas  devant  etre 
obligatoirement  soumis  a  la  Cour  d'arbitrage.  Sur  les  insistances  d'un  certain 
nombre  de  membres  et  tout  specialement  de  M.  Bourgeois,  il  a  promis  de  solliciter 
de  nouvelles  instructions  du  Gouvernement  de  S[a]  M[ajeste]  ]3ritannique.  Vous 
avez  sans  doute  deja  ete  saisi  de  son  rapport. 

Comme  vous  le  pensez,  M.  Bourgeois  a  ete  tres  emu  de  la  declaration  de 
Sir  Edw[ard]  Fry^  qui,  a  son  avis,  pourrait  mettre  en  danger  les  resultats  de  la 
Conference  ou  amener  un  certain  nombre  de  Puissances  (quelques-unes  en  auraient 
deja  manifeste  1' intention)  a  conclure  un  arrangement  en  dehors  du  Gouvernement 
anglais. 

C'est  pour  eviter  une  aussi  regrettable  eventualite  que  M.  Pichon  m'a  charge 
d'insister  aupres  de  Sir  Edw[ard]  Grey  pour  obtenir  que  la  question  soit  I'objet 
d'un  serieux  examen  qui,  dans  sa  pensee,  amenera  le  Cabinet  Britannique  a  partager 
les  vues  de  la  delegation  fran^.aise.  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  rappeler  qu'en  ce 
qui  touche  I'enumeration  des  cas  qui  devaient  obligatoirement  etre  soumis  a  ce 
Cour  d'arbitrage,  M.  Bourgeois  a  maintes  fois  declare  qu'il  etait  anime  du  plus 
grand  esprit  de  conciliation  et  que  ses  desiderata  etaient  "  modestes." 

Je  vous  serais  tres  reconnaissant  de  me  mettre  a  meme  d'informer,  le  plus 
promptement  possible,  notre  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres,  de  la  suite  que  le 
Gouvernement  Britannique  aura  cru  devoir  donner  a  cette  affaire.  Le  Comite  doit 
se  reunir  demain  matin  a  La  Haye. 

Veuillez  croire,  cher  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  a  mes  sentiments  bien  devoues. 

GEOFFEAY. 

MINUTES. 

Foreign  Office,  Treaty  Dep[artmen]t ,  August  9,  1907. 

The  French  Minister  called  this  evening  to  say  that  his  Government  had  telegraphed  that 
in  the  discussion  about  General  Obligatory  Arbitration  Sir  E.  Fry  had  refused  to  discuss  any  list 
and  that  when  pressed  he  said  that  he  must  telegraph  for  instructions. 

The  French  Gov[ernmen]t  urge  that  instructions  may  be  sent  to  Sir  Edward  and  at  once 
as  the  discussion  is  to-morrow. 

I  told  M.  Geoffray  I  would  let  him  know  first  thing  to-morrow  whether  any  instructions  had 
been  sent. 

I  imagine  No.  24  to  Sir  E.  Fry(^)  are  the  instructions  and  that  I  can  say  that  they  have 
been  sent. 

W.  L. 

Yes  I  You  might  tell  him  that  Sir  E.  Fry's  original  instructions  were  to  support  the  American 
Proposal  which  contained  no  specific  List  of  Treaties  but  that  inst[ructio]ns  have  since  been  sent 
to  him  authorizing  him  to  consider  generally  a  list  etc.  if  other  Powers  support  this  method  of 
constructing  the  instrument. 

W.  M. 

9  Aug[ust]. 

Done  Aug[ust]  9,  '07. 

Foreign  Office,  August  10. 
I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  M.  Geoffray  to  which  I  am  having  a  reply  prepared. (*) 

C.  H. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [For  the  reply^r.  infra,  p.  268,  No.  234.] 
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No.  228. 

The  Marquis  de  Several  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

F.O.  372/70. 

26719/268/07/329. 

Private. 

My  dear  Hardinge,  H.M.  Yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  August  [sic]  1907. 

I  am  writing  in  great  haste  as  I  must  be  off  for  a  sail.  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Hague  a  telegramm  [sic]  that  upsets  me  a  good  deal.  Sir  Edward  Fry  declared 
in  the  big  Committ-ee  that  he  had  received  instructions  to  support  the  principles  of  the 
American  and  Portuguese  proposals.  I  hear  now  that  to  everybody's  great  astonish- 
ment he  declared  last  night  in  the  "  Comite  d'examen  "  against  my  proposal!  You 
may  imagine  my  feelings,  having  communicated  some  time  ago  your  support  to  my 
Government. 

I  don't  know  yet  when  I  shall  have  to  go  but  at  all  events  I  will  try  to  make  sure 
to  see  you  before. 

Yours  ever, 

SOVERAL. 


No.  229. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  the  Marquis  dc  Soveral. 

F.O.  372/70. 

26719/268/07/329. 

Private. 

My  dear  Soveral,  Foreign  Office,  August  9,  1907. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  that  you  have  received  a  telegram  from  The  Hague (') 
which  causes  you  concern  in  regard  to  the  Portuguese  proposal  on  questions  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration. 

We  had  a  despatch  from  Sir  E.  Fry  on  the  subject  to-day (')  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  some  misunderstanding  as  to  his  having  assented  to  accept  your  proposal 
en  bloc. 

The  16  categories  of  Treaties  scheduled  in  your  proposal  cover  a  very  wide  field 
and  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  from  us  to  concede  that  there  is  no  provision  in  any  of 
them  that  might  not  affect  the  honour,  independence,  or  vital  interests  of  this  country, 
and  so  bind  us  hand  and  foot  to  go  to  arbitration  on  all  or  any  questions  which  they 
may  embrace.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  very  comprehensive  heading  of 
"  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation." 

We  have  however  instructed  Sir  E.  Fry  to  consider  how  much  of  your  proposal 
he  can  support  provided  the  Americans  are  willing  to  embody  a  classification  of  Treaties 
in  their  proposal,  and  other  Great  Powers  also  agree  to  an  instrument  constructed  on 
those  lines.  I  think  this  is  as  far  as  you  can  fairly  expect  us  to  go  and  I  hope  this 
will  be  satisfactorv  to  you. 

C[HARLES]  H[ARDINGE]. 

MIKUTES. 

Foreign  Office,  August  9,  1907. 
Will  this  do  and  would  vou  wish  copies  to  be  sent  privately  to  Fry? 

W.  M. 

Please. 

C.  H. 

(*)  [cp.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(*)  [cp.  su-pra,  p.  264,  No.  226,  note  (').] 
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No.  280. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/70. 
26695/268/07/329. 

Tel.    (No.  25.)    En  clair.  Foreign  Office,  August  9,  1907. 

Your  telegram  No.  24(M  and  despatch  No.  119(')  (periodical  meetings  of 
Conference). 

I  was  waiting  to  hear  result  of  Mr.  Choate's  discussion  with  his  colleagues, 
referred  to  in  paragraph  5  of  your  despatch ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  preferable,  after  what  M.  Nelidoff  has  said,  to  treat  the 
matter  diplomatically  after  the  termination  of  the  Conference  as  suggested  by  him. 

(M  [Not  reproduced.  Telegram  No.  24  of  August  9,  D.  11-36  a.m.,  R.  12-40  p.m.,  merely 
asked  for  instructions.  (F.O.  372/70.  26695/268/07/329.)  Despatch  No.  119,  D.  August  1, 
R.  August  6,  reported  M.  Nelidov's  suggestion  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  diplomatic  action 
after  the  Conference.    (F.O.  372/70.  26613/268/07/329.)] 


No.  231. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

F.O.  372/70. 

26719/268/07/329. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  The  Hague,  Aug[ust']  10,  1907. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday. (*)  I  am  sorry  that  Soveral  mistook 
what  I  said,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  be  satisfied  when  he  finds  me  hard  at  work  at  his 
sixteen  categories.  We  have  spent  all  this  morning  on  the  first  two  and  have  found 
neither  admissible  as  it  stands — and  I  fear  that  we  shall  spend  weeks  over  them  with 
little  profit.   You  have  no  notion  of  the  way  the  business  is  done  here. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDW:  FRY. 

(')  [cp.  supra,  p.  266,  No.  229,  min.] 


No.  232. 

The  Marquis  de  Soveral  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

F.O.  372/70. 

26719/268/07/329. 

Private. 

My  dear  Hardinge,  H.M.  Yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  August  10,  1907. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  E.  Fry  never  assented  to  accept  my  proposal  en  bloc.  What  he 
said  was  that  he  accepted  in  principle  the  German(M  and  Portuguese  proposals.  I 
never  dreamt  of  having  si.xteen  categories  of  Treaties,  scheduled  in  my  proposal 
accepted  by  you  and  other  Powers.  My  object  was  and  is  to  have  a  few  selected 
amongst  them  and  this  would  satisfy  the  great  mass  which  is  getting  impatient  to  see 
that  at  the  Conference  we  are  thinking  much  more  of  war  than  of  peace !  The  list  of 
my  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Conference  in  1899  by  Russia  and  was  discussed, 
amended  and  approved,  and  Lord  Pauncefote  wished  for  many  of  those  categories  of 
Treaties.  What  people  ask  is  for  the  Consecration  of  the  principle  of  cx)mpulsory 
arbitration  even  for  a  very  limited  number  of  cases.  Sir  E.  Fry  must  have  told  you 
that  France  is  entirely  on  my  side  so  is  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.    I  don't 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  266,  No.  228;  the  Marquis  de  Soveral  there  mentioned  the  American  and 
Portuguese  proposals.] 
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think  the  Americans  will  oppose  it.  They  are  very  keen  about  a  permanent  Court 
of  arbitration  and  they  must  be  made  to  understand  that  it  will  be  absurd  to  create 
a  Court  without  providing  the  raw  material  that  is  to  say,  causes  to  be  judged  by 
that  Court.  I  am  going  to  London  Monday  and  will  try  to  find  you  after  3.  Please 
excuse  my  poor  English  and  the  haste  I  am  in. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

SOVERAL. 


No.  233. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  372/70.  The  Hague,  August  10,  1907. 

26821/268/07/329.  D.  11-41  a.m. 

Tel.    (No.  25.)  R.  1-45  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  25. C) 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  American  delegate  will  insist  on  the  matter  being 
treated  by  conference.  As  soon  as  he  hears  from  me  definitely  that  England  does 
not  want  to  move,  he  intends  to  bring  forward  our  proposals  as  his  own.  Discussion 
of  subject  in  conference  cannot  therefore  be  avoided  and  we  shall  have  to  take  sides 
in  any  case.  In  these  circumstances  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  take  initiative? 
Great  Britain's  position  here  especially  with  the  smaller  Powers  is  not  strengthened 
by  an  appearance  of  abdicating  the  leading  part  which  most  of  them  desire  to  see 
us  play. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  267,  No.  230.] 


No.  234. 
Sir  C.  Hardinge  to  M.  Geoffray. 

F.O.  872/71. 

27057/268/07/329. 
Private. 

Dear  M.  Geoffray,  August  10,  1907. 

Our  delegation  at  the  Hague  felt  some  difficulty  in  accepting  a  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  Portuguese  Rep[resentati]ve  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.(*) 

You  will  see  Art[icle]  XVI  B  contains  a  list  of  some  16  categories  of  Treaties 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  contracting  Parties  should 
undertake  not  to  invoke  the  terms  of  the  immediately  preceding  Article  (XVI.  a.). 

This  is  clearly  a  matter  requiring  very  careful  consideration  and  we  were  not 
aware  until  yesterday  that  there  was  any  question  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  list. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  had  been  authorized  to  support  an  American  proposal  which 
contained  no  categorical  List  of  Treaties  and  he  mentions  that  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  Portuguese  and  French  delegates  that  he  would  accept  their  list  appears  lo 
have  arisen  through  some  misunderstanding. 

I  send  for  your  conf[identia]l  information  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to  him  ou 
the  8th  instant  by  The  Sec[retar]v  of  State. (') 

C[HARLES]  H[ARDINGE]. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  most  important  feature  was  Article  XVI.  This  contained,  as 
XVI  B,  a  list  of  subjects  on  which  the  safeguarding  clause  (XVI  A)  should  not  be  invoked. 
XVI  R.l  comprised  16  categories  (cp.  supra,  p.  264,  No.  226,  and  note  (^),  and  infra,  p.  272, 
No.  242,  note  (2)  ).    Then  followed  XVI  B.2,  3  and  4  (cp.  infra,  p.  270,  No.  237,  note  ).] 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  264,  No.  226.] 
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No.  285. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/70. 

26821/268/07/329.  Foreign  Office,  August  12,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  28.)  D.  4-5  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  25. (M 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  this  proposal  may  arouse  some  sensitiveness  at  any  rate 
in  the  Russian  Government  it  would  be  better  to  let  Mr.  Choate  propose  it.  The 
Americans  are  more  detached  from  European  politics.  You  could  support  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  practical  method  of  securing  this  object,  which  we  desire, 
without  closing  the  door  against  a  reference  of  it  to  diplomatic  treatment  if  asked 
for  by  others,  though  no  doubt  a  settlement  of  it  at  the  Conference  by  general  consent 
would  be  preferable. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  p.  268,  No.  233.] 


No.  236. 

Sir  F.  A.  Campbell  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

P.O.  372/70. 

26719/268/07/329. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Foreign  Office,  August  14,  1907. 

Referring  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  telegram  of  yesterday  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Marquis  of  Soveral's  reply(M  to  the  note  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  (who  is  away)  sent 
to  him  on  the  9th  instant  and  of  which  Hardinge  sent  you  a  copy  on  the  same  day. 

Believe  me 

Yours  very  trulv 

F.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  267-8,  No.  232.] 


No.  237. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/71. 

27324/268/07/329. 

(No.  136.)  Hotel  des  Indes,  The  Hague,  D.  August  14.  1907. 

Sir,  R.  August  15,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  No.  29 (M  of 
yesterday's  date  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  specified  categories  of 
cases, 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  general  opinion  in  favour  of  settling  any 
such  list  as  that  proposed  by  Portugal ;  on  the  contrary  Baron  Marschall  sees  the 
great  difficulty  of  this  proposal,  and  Mr.  Choate  is  personally  opposed  to  it  and 
believes  that  his  Government  will  refuse  to  sanction  any  such  list.  Belgium  is 
decidedly  against  it,  and  so,  I  think,  are  a  good  many  other  Powers.    France  is 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  referred  to  a  conversation  with  the  Marquis  de  Soveral  as  to  the  list 
proposed  by  Portugal,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  expressed  the  view  shown  in  his  minute 
to  the  present  document.] 
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inclined  to  approve  of  some  list  though  not  the  Portuguese  one,  but  is  evidently 
much  embarrassed  since  she  has  hitherto  failed  to  answer  our  repeated  enquiries  as 
to  what  subjects  are  to  be  included  in  it. 

3.  In  your  telegram  you  only  refer  to  some  of  the  articles  under  paragraph  1 
of  the  Portuguese  list,  and  say  nothing  with  regard  to  paragraphs  2,  8,  and  4,(-) 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  paragraph  2  is  highly  objectionable  and  paragraph  4  so 
vague  as  to  be  very  dangerous.  Paragraph  3  is  the  one  to  which  it  seems  to  me 
th  ere  is  the  least  objection.  Even  with  regard  to  subjects  which  mav  appear 
harmless,  considerable  difficulty  might  easily  arise  in  the  case  of  countries  in  which 
we  exercise  territorial  rights. 

4.  Personally  I  am  impressed  with  the  great  risk  of  giving  an  unconditional 
pledge  to  arbitrate  in  respect  of  treaties  which  have  not  been  carefully  examined 
with  that  object  in  view.  Having  regard  to  your  telegram  I  shall  continue  to  adopt 
a  waiting  attitude  rather  than  an  active  one. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FEY. 

MINUTE. 

We  should  I  think  support  the  principle  of  agreeing  to  a  list  provided  it  be  one  acceptable 
to  and  accepted  by  other  Great  Powers. 

R.  G. 

{^)  [These  paragraphs  read  :  "2.  Reglement  sur  le  terrain  des  fixations  des  limites. 
3.  Coutestations  concernant  des  reclamations  pecuniaires  du  chef  de  dommages,  lorsque  le  principe 
de  I'indemnite  est  reconnu  par  les  Parties.    4.  Questions  se  rapportant  aux  dettes."] 


No.  238. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/71. 
27324/268/07/329. 

Tel.    (No.  30.)    En  clair.  Foreign  Office,  August  15,  1907. 

Your  despatch  No.  136,  paragraph  3.     (Compulsory  Arbitration.)  (^) 
No.  2  should  clearly  be  omitted. 
No.  3  I  should  be  in  favour  of  accepting. 

No.  4  I  leave  to  your  discretion,  as  we  have  supported  American  declaration  re 
Drago  Doctrine.  We  should,  I  think,  support  the  principle  of  agreeing  to  a  list, 
provided  it  be  one  acceptable  to  and  accepted  by  other  Great  Powers  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  239. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/71. 

27508/268/07/329.  The  Hague,  D.  August  16,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  26.)    En  clair.  R.  August  16,  1907. 

Your  telegram  No.  30. (M  I  await  further  instructions  in  reply  to  my  No.  143. (^) 
Probability  of  any  list  being  generally  accepted  very  slight.  Soveral  himself  admits 
it  has  practically  no  prospects.  Objection  which  I  urged  as  to  House  of  Lords 
judgments  being  affected  would  be  met  by  retention  of  reservation  concerning  honour 
and  vital  interests  but  seems  insurmountable  if  we  abandon  that  reservation. 

(')  \v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(-)  [Not  reproduced.  It  asked  for  definite  instructions  as  to  action  on  the  Portuguese  list. 
F.O.  372/71.  27529/268/07/329.] 
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No.  240. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/71. 
27884/268/07/329 

(No.  148.)  The  Hague,  D.  Aiujust  18,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  August  20,  1907. 

The  question  of  the  limitation  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  was  the  principal 
item  in  the  programme  of  the  fourth  plenary  meeting  of  the  conference  which  took 
place  yesterday.  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  speech(')  in 
which  I  introduced  the  subject  and  moved  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  question  of 
the  limitation  of  armaments  being  further  studied  by  the  several  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  You  will  observe  that  before  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  I  stated  the  terms  of  the  offer  which  Great  Britain  was  ready  to 
make  with  a  view  to  facilitate  a  restriction  of  naval  armaments  from  year  to  year  by 
mutual  consent. 

2.  On  the  termination  of  my  speech  which  was  received  with  applause,  the 
President,  Monsieur  de  Nelidow,  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Choate, 
seconding  our  proposal.  Monsieur  Bourgeois  then  rose  to  support  it  in  a  few  happily 
chosen  words,  after  which  Monsieur  de  Nelidow  read  first  a  communication  in  the 
same  sense  from  the  Spanish  Delegation,  and  then  a  letter  written  jointly  by 
Mr.  Drago  and  Mr.  Concha,  Delegates  of  the  Argentine  and  of  Chile,  pointing  out 
that  their  countries  had  been  the  first  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  disarmament 
resolution  passed  by  the  conference  of  1899. 

3.  Finally,  Monsieur  de  Nelidow  pronounced  a  speech  in  which  he  associated 
himself,  and  his  government  with  the  wish  expressed  in  our  resolution  and  explained 
the  reasons  which  had  led  Russia  not  to  include  the  subject  of  disarmament  in  the 
programme  of  the  present  Conference.  The  resolution  was  thereupon  adopted 
unanimously  amid  general  applause. 

4.  I  enclose  copies  of  the  several  speeches  and  communications. (*) 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 

MINUTE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  word  was  uttered  by  the  German  Delegation.  The  German 
Gov[ernraent]  had  of  course  announced  that  they  would  take  no  part. 

F.  A.  C. 
20/8. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.    They  were  published  in  the  press  at  the  time.] 


No.  241. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/71. 
27884/268/07/329. 

Tel.    (No.  33.)    En  clair.  Foreign  Ofjice,  August  20,  1907. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  with  which  the  resolution  on  Armaments 
was  handled  and  upon  your  speech  and  its  reception. (')  I  am  sure  the  effect  will  be 
good  and  you  have  done  the  very  best  that  was  possible. 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  242. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  872/71. 

27875/268/07/329. 

Tel.    (No.  34.)  Foreign  Office,  August  20,  1907,  10  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  27  (of  18th  August :(')  Compulsory  arbitration). 

I  think  you  might  now  intimate  readiness  to  accept  the  list  in  paragraph  1 
(Article  16  fc)  of  the  Portuguese  proposal,  with  the  exception  of  (a),  (p),  and  (g).(^) 

Remainder  of  this  list  is  dealt  with  in  my  telegram  No.  30  of  15th  August. ('') 
We  beheve  all  the  Treaties  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Legation, 
and  it  would  entail  considerable  delay  to  make  and  forward  a  collection  from  here, 
but  if  the  above  exceptions  are  made,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  upon 
detailed  examination  of  them. 

You  might  see  whether  M.  Bourgeois  would  agree  to  the  list.  If  so,  it  can  be 
put  forward.  Should  it  be  objected  to  by  others  on  the  ground  that  time  is  required 
to  examine  Treaties,  the  preparation  of  a  list  might  be  undertaken  after  the 
Conference  by  the  ordinary  diplomatic  methods  between  those  Governments,  who 
had  accepted  the  principle  of  having  a  list. 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  substance  is  contained  in  other  documents.] 
(2j  [For  (a)  and  (q)  v.  supra.,  p.  264,  No.  226,  note   (^).     Item   (p)  was  "  Conventions 
d 'extradition."] 

(3)  [v.  supra,  p.  Tid,  No.  238,  and  cp.  supra,  p.  270,  No.  237,  note  (2).] 


No.  248. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/71. 
27981/286/07/329. 

(No.  151.)  H6tel  des  Indes,  The  Hague,  D.  August  20,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  August  21,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of 
the  "  Comite  d'Examen,"  to  which  has  been  referred  the  question  of  obligatory 
arbitration. (')  The  general  discussion  at  the  three  meetings  covered  by  these  minutes 
revealed,  as  was  expected,  the  greatest  divergence  of  views  on  the  part  of  the  several 
delegations.  It  is  clear  that  the  gravest  objections  are  entertained  in  many  different 
quarters  both  to  the  general  principle  of  an  unconditional  obligation  to  refer  certain 
categories  of  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  to  the  particular  lists  of  such  categories, 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  other  delegations  respectively. (*) 

2.  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  contention  of  Monsieur  Asser,  the  First 
Netherlands  delegate,  which  was  supported  by  those  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and 
Brazil,  among  others,  that  the  obligatory  arbitration  clause  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  disputes  between  individuals,  which  the  national  courts  are  competent  to  decid*^ 
(pages  6,  7,  9,  12  of  the  minutes  of  the  6th  meeting).  This  is  a  view  which  appears  to 
me  right  and  prudent,  and  I  gave  expression  to  it  in  section  3  of  my  despatch  No.  143 
of  the  15th  instant.  (^)  I  believe  it  is  shared  by  a  large  number  of  the  more  important 
delegations.  It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  telegram 
No.  31  of  August  16th, (^)  that  the  difficulty  of  submitting  the  judgments  of  the 
national  courts  to  revision  by  an  international  tribunal  is  inherent  in  many  schemes  of 
international  courts  of  appeal.  It  has  however  so  far  not  been  suggested  by  any  one 
that  such  an  international  court  of  appeal  should  be  established,  except  as  regards 
matters  of  prize.  That  is  a  very  special  case  and  has  throughout  been  treated  as 
such  the  distinguishing  feature  being  that  the  national  prize  courts  are  held  to  apply 
international  and  not  national  law,  and  may  therefore  less  inappropriately  be  placed 

(')  [Not  reproduced.] 

(2)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :  "  Greece,  e.g.  W.  M."] 
(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  their  tenour  is  suflBciently  indicated  above.] 
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in  the  position  of  having  their  judgments  revised  by  an  international  court.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  Powers,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  are  at  present  ready  to 
accept  an  arrangement  by  which  a  tribunal  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  arbitration 
between  States  would  act  as  a  Court  of  Cassation  with  powers  to  quash  the  judgments 
of  the  highest  national  courts  in  cases  which  may  range  over  an  infinite  variety  of 
subjects. 

3.  Another  of  the  serious  difficulties  inherent  in  the  problem  was  raised  by 
Baron  von  Marschall  at  the  meeting  on  August  10th  (See  page  5  of  minutes)  and 
formed  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion  at  that  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting 
which  took  place  yesterday  :  That  is  the  question  how  an  arbitral  decision  given  in  a 
dispute  between  two  Powers  arising  on  a  Treaty  to  which  a  large  number  of  other 
Powers  are  parties  is  to  affect  those  Powers.  No  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  so  far 
been  suggested  that  has  found  general  acceptance.  I  hope  to  forward  at  an  early  date 
a  Report  on  this  question,  presented  to  the  Committee  at  yesterday's  meeting  by  the 
Italian  Delegate  in  the  name  of  a  small  sub-committee  which  had  been  charged  to 
study  the  matter  and  to  recommend  a  solution. 

4.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  cumulative  force  of  the  criticisms  directed  against 
the  whole  scheme  of  lists  of  treaties  or  subjects  to  which  the  obligation  to  arbitrate 
shall  apply  unconditionally  is  very  great,  and  I  should  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  were 
I  called  upon  to  answer  them.  Nevertheless,  in  deference  to  your  definite  instructions, 
I  have  to-day  declared  to  Monsieur  Bourgeois,  to  the  Portuguese  Delegate,  and  to 
the  Committee,  the  readiness  of  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  unconditional  obligation 
in  respect  to  the  conventions  or  stipulations  enumerated  in  the  list  which  is  embodied 
in  the  enclosed  draft  clauses. (■•)  I  trust  jon  will  approve  my  having  added  the 
stipulations  under  which  (a)  special  provisions,  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  in 
particular  treaties,  for  arbitration  under  special  conditions  shall  remain  in  full  force, 
and  (b)  all  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
extra-territorial  rights  are  specifically  excluded. 

5.  I  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  a  decision  in  this  matter  without 
having  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  the  actual  stipulations  of  our  treaties  in 
regard  to  which  we  have  undertaken  this  serious  and  far-reaching  obligation.  I  was 
compelled  however,  to  act  without  that  careful  study  of  the  actual  texts  that  I  should 
have  desired  by  the  importunate  insistence  of  Monsieur  d'Oliveira,  the  Portuguetie 
delegate,  and  of  the  pressing  representations  made  in  the  name  of  Monsieur  Bourgeois 
by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  Article  XVI  A.  in  this  draft  represented  in  modified  form  the 
Portuguese  list;  XVI  B.  and  C.  contained  the  stipulations  referred  to  above.  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  telegram  No.  38  of  August  23  "  entirely  approved  "  Sir  E.  Fry's  action,  which  had  been 
taken  before  the  receipt  of  the  instructions  given  in  the  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  244. 

Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/72. 
28488/268/07/329. 

(No.  116.)  Vienna,  D.  August  22,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  August  26,  1907. 

The  resolution  respecting  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  submitted  to  the  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  has  been  on  the  whole  well  received 
by  the  Press  here,  which  however  has  been  at  more  pains  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  anything  practical  being  achieved  than  to  indicate  any  lines 
of  action  which  the  various  Governments  might  take  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
practical  results. 

[21704]  T 
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The  "  Fremden  Blatt  "  says  that  the  resolution  submitted  by  Sir  Edward  Fry 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference  strengthens  the  declaration  of  the  first 
Peace  (k)nference  that  a  limitation  of  the  military  burdens  which  oppress  the  world 
is  highly  desirable  in  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  humanity.  These  burdens 
have  however  greatly  increased  in  all  countries  since  the  first  Peace  Conference 
and  now  the  second  Conference  declares  that  the  question  should  be  earnestly 
studied  anew.  Nowhere  better  than  in  Great  Britain  is  it  recognised  how  difi&cult 
it  is  to  find  a  formula  which  will  make  the  limitation  of  armaments  possible.  A 
difficulty  arises  at  once  in  the  British  proposal  respecting  an  exchange  of  information 
in  reference  to  the  cost  of  projected  naval  armaments,  namely,  that  the  increased 
expenses  for  armaments  of  a  State  are  not  to  be  measured  by  those  of  another  State 
but  by  the  total  expenses  of  the  first.  This  consideration  will  become  all  the  more 
apparent  when  the  proposals  of  the  authorities  for  national  defence,  who  should 
reduce  their  Budgets,  are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  Parliaments.  If  a  practical 
advantage  is  to  be  expected  the  exchange  must  be  of  proposals  not  yet  laid  before 
Parliaments  which,  as  far  as  the  Authorities  know,  may  not  approve  of  them.  In 
any  case  even  if  one  cannot  foresee  just  now  an  international  agreement  respecting 
the  proportion  of  armaments,  one  cannot  disregard  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
proof  solemnly  given  by  the  Powers  of  their  pacific  intentions.  The  occasion  for 
giving  this  proof  has  been  furnished  at  the  Hague. 

The  "  Neue  Freie  Presse "  remarks  that  the  English  proposal  which  lately 
appeared  to  be  a  weapon  directed  against  Germany,  is  now  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  pacific  intentions.  As  to  the  proposal  made  by  Great  Britain  that  the  Powers 
should  each  year  reciprocally  communicate  the  projected  increase  of  their  navies,  it 
contains  a  really  insoluble  problem.  The  figures  which  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  public,  can  hardly  be  mutually 
communicated  without  a  discussion  of  them  being  permitted.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Conference  have  shown  that  both  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  entailed  by  the 
preparations  for  war  and  a  diminution  of  the  possibilities  of  armed  conflicts  are 
generally  regarded  as  idealistic. 

The  "  Tageblatt  "  and  the  "  Vaterland  "  speak  in  rather  more  hopeful  terms. 
The  former  remarks  that  the  disarmament  question  has  lost  its  dangerous  aspect  and 
that  it  has  reassumed  its  primitive  form  of  a  humane  postulate  on  which  one  can 
no  longer  impose  silence.  The  "Vaterland"  says  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  a  new  stage  has  been  reached  on  the  road  which  may  lead  to  the  assurance  of 
universal  peace  in  the  most  complete  manner. 

I  have,  &c. 

(for  the  Ambassador), 

LANCELOT  D.  CARNEGIE. 


No.  245. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/72. 

29504/268/07/329. 

(No.  173.)  Hotel  des  Indes,  The  Hague,  D.  September  2,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  September  3,  1907. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  161  of  the  22nd  ultimo (M  and  your  despatch 
No.  58  of  the  30th  ultimo, f)  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  shortly  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  study  of  contraband,  of  which  the  proces-verbal 
was  transmitted  to  you  in  the  former  despatch,  I  was  approached  by  M.  Bourgeois 
who  seemed  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  us  on  the  subject  of 
contraband.    Lord  Reay  was  away  from  The  Hague  at  the  time,  and  I  therefore 

(')  [Not  reproduced  as  its  tenour  is  indicated  above.] 
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directed  Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr,  Hurst  to  see  the  members  of  the  French  delegation  and 
ascertain  what  concessions  the  French  Government  were  wiUing  to  make  to  meet  the 
views  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  The  result  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  an  arrangement  may  be  reached. 

2.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memoiandum  by  Mr,  Hurst  in 
which  the  course  of  the  negotiations  is  described,  and  from  vvhich  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  have_  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  rough  draft  of  an  agreement 
(enclosure  2).  I  understand  that  a  copy  of  this  rough  draft  has  been  sent  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris.  The  memorandum  also  explains  at  length 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  agreement  and  shows  that  it  is  improbable 
that  Germany  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement. 

3.  If  an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  these  lines  it  will  in  our  opinion  be  of 
great  value,  and  so  soon  as  we  hear  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  rough  draft  are 
approved  by  the  French  Government,  we  shall  continue  the  negotiations.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for  further  directions  from  you  on  the  subject,  as 
it  is  sufficiently  covered  by  the  general  instructions  which  we  were  honoured  in  your 
despatch  No.  1  of  June  12. (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW-:  FRY. 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  245. 
Contraband. 
Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Hurst. 

1.  On  August  21st  at  the  meeting  of  the  Contraband  Committee,  Monsieur 
Renault  stated  definitely  on  behalf  of  France  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up 
conditional  contraband  :  a  position  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Kriege  on 
behalf  of  Germany.  The  cause  of  these  announcements  was  Admiral  Sperry's 
declaration  that  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  content  with  nothing  more 
than  the  list  of  absolute  contraband. 

2.  Shortly  after  this  meeting  Monsieur  Bourgeois  suggested  to  Sir  E.  Fry  that 
negotiations  should  take  place  to  see  whether  the  two  countries  could  not  come  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  and  Sir  Edward  directed  Mr.  Crowe  and  myself 
to  see  the  members  of  the  French  delegatioii.  France  was  obviously  unwilling  to 
be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Germans  who  were  making  tentative  efforts  to  open 
negotiations  simultaneously. 

3.  From  the  strategic  point  of  view  Captain  Ottley  states  that  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  France  as  to  contraband  is  much  more  important  than  an  agreement 
with  Germany.  In  caee  of  war  with  the  latter  she  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  would  therefore 
not  be  able  to  intercept  the  cargoes  of  corn  and  cotton  en  route  for  British  ports. 
France  on  the  other  hand  has  the  advantage  of  the  geographical  situation,  and  if  she 
were  at  war  with  us  her  ships  could  sally  out  and  intercept  a  certain  number  of 
cargoes  intended  for  Great  Britain. 

4.  The  political  advantage  of  agreeing  with  France  on  this  matter  rather  than 
driving  her  into  an  agreement  with  Germany  and  Russia  is  obvious. 

5.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  Great  Britain's  concern  is  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  her  supplies  of  food-stuffs  and  of  raw  materials.  We  have  ourselves  always 
treated  food-stuffs  as  conditional  contraband  and  cotton  was,  during  the  recent  war, 
treated  by  Russia  as  absolute  contraband.  The  advantage  therefore  of  making  an 
agreement  that  will  prevent  the  supply  of  the  non-combatant  population  and  the  cotton 
supply  of  Lancashire  from  being  interfered  with  by  the  Power  that  is  able  to  interfere 
is  very  great.   The  alternative  to  such  an  agreement  is  that  the  existing  rules  of  Inter- 


[21704] 


(2)  [v.   supra,  pp.   242-50,   No.  206.] 
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national  Law,  which  are  very  uncertain  at  present,  would  apply  in  case  of  war  with 
France  and  also  there  will  be  an  additional  signatory  to  a  contraband  agreement  that 
will  embody  rules  to  which  we  are  opposed. 

6.  So  long  as  France  insists  on  the  maintenance  of  conditional  contraband,  it  is 
only  possible  to  provide  immunity  for  the  food  stuffs  by  an  agreement  that  will 
exclude  from  the  category  of  conditional  contraband,  food  stuffs  on  their  way  to  a 
commercial  port. 

7.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Contraband  Committee  on  August  2l6t,  1907  France 
had  put  in  a  proposal  as  to  conditional  contraband  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Sous  la  condition  necessaire  d'une  notification  prealable  par  voie  diplo- 
matique les  belligerants  ont  le  droit  de  declarer  egalement  contrebande  de  guerre 
les  articles  susceptibles  de  servir  a  la  guerre  ou  d'assister  I'etat  ennemi,  et  d'en 
interdire  le  trafic  aux  navires  neutree  lorsqu'ils  sont  destines  aux  forces  ou 
etablissements  militaires  ou  navals  ou  aux  services  de  I'Etat  ennemi." 

As  worded  it  was  ambiguous,  because  it  was  not  clear  whether  "destines" 
applied  to  the  ' '  navires ' '  or  the  ' '  articles  ' '  and  the  difference  from  our  point  of  view 
is  vital. 

8.  At  the  discussion  on  August  25th  the  French  kept  wandering  off  into  fleet 
auxiliaries  and  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  but  the  general  upshot  was  that  they 
seemed  likely  to  agree  to  limit  conditional  contraband  on  board  ships  proceeding  to  a 
naval  or  military  port  or  to  a  fleet.  (^) 

9.  That  point  is  all-important  for  Great  Britain,  as  it  means  that  food  stuffs  or  a 
vessel  proceeding  to,  for  example,  Liverpool,  would  not,  barring  blockade,  be  touched 
and  the  food  supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  safe. 

10.  The  prospect  of  an  agreement  as  to  conditional  contraband  being  favourable, 
some  notes  were  then  prepared  as  to  the  contents  of  a  possible  agreement  with  France 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  contraband  and  discussed  at  a  meeting  with  Monsieur 
Renault  on  the  28th.   These  notes  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  draft  annexed. 

Article  1  contains  the  first  two  items  of  the  list  of  absolute  contraband  agreed  by 
the  Contraband  Committee. 

Article  2  is  a  new  version  of  the  twelfth  item  intended  to  give  a  power  to  a 
nation  to  make  new  inventions  of  warlike  apparatus  absolute  contraband.  It  gives 
the  Prize  Court  (and  therefore  the  International  Prize  Court  of  Appeal)  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  particular  article  is  exclusively  for  war  purposes  and 
therefore  legitimately  made  absolute  contraband.  If  held  not  to  be,  then  it  is  only 
conditional  contraband. 

Article  3  applies  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to  absolute  contraband 
consigned  to  a  neutral  port  for  carriage  overland  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Article  5  enumerates  (and  thereby  limits)  the  classes  of  conditional  contraband 
and  defines  with  precision  the  fact  that  they  are  only  contraband  when  on  board  a 
ship  proceeding  to  a  naval  or  military  port,  or  a  fleet. 

The  condition  being  the  destination  of  the  ship  the  doctrine  of  "continuous 
voyage  "  will  disappear  as  to  conditional  contraband. 

Articles  4  and  6  contain  the  penalties  for  the  carrying  of  contraband.  They 
are  not  quite  in  accord  with  existing  English  practice  but  much  more  so  than  will 
be  the*  French.  It  is  very  important  that  if  the  International  Prize  Court  is  to  be 
established  that  an  agreement  on  this  point  should  be  come  to,  as  the  French  practice 
has  always  differed  from  the  British. 

Article  7  provides  for  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  where  a  ship  is  seized 
and  ultimately  found  to  contain  no  contraband. 

The  Law  Ofl&cers  in  their  Report  dated  June  16th  1906  on  the  "  Calchas " 
and  the  ' '  Allanton ' '  urged  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  by  international 
agreement  the  right  to  adequate  compensation  in  such  cases. 

(3)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :   "  That's  what  we  want."    [W.  M.]  ] 
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With  the  establishment  of  an  international  prize  court  of  appeal,  I  think  that 
such  a  provision  is  very  desirable.  Without  the  international  court,  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  in  many  countries  only  put  a  premium  on  perverse  verdicts.  It  will 
render  it  necessary  for  naval  ofl&cers  to  be  careful,  and  if  the  effect  is  that  more  ships 
will  be  left  alone,  it  will  tend  to  the  abolition  of  contraband. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  ourselves  paid  compensation  to  the  Germane  in 
the  South  African  war  cases  (the  "  Bundesrath  "  &c.),  but  up  till  now  have  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  it  from  the  Russians  or  the  Japanese.  The 
absence  of  any  binding  rule  is  at  present  that  we  pay  compensation  to  others  and  do 
not  get  it  for  ourselves. 

Article  8  is  a  list  of  non-contraband,  inserted  in  accordance  with  Article  28 
of  the  Instructions  to  the  Plenipotentiaries.  The  list  is  of  course  tentative,  the  great 
thing  is  to  have  a  list.  Mineral  Oil  for  lamps  is  inserted  to  cover  cases  like  the 
decision  of  the  Russian  Court  in  the  "  Oldhamia  "  and  may  be  useful  to  draw  in 
the  Americans. 

Lord  Reay  suggested  that  instead  of  a  list  we  should  have  a  sweeping  clause, 
providing  that  nothing  should  be  condemned  as  contraband  except  the  items  mentioned 
in  the  absolute  and  conditional  lists.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  does  not  clearly 
bring  out  the  idea  that  there  are  items  that  might  conceivably  be  or  have  been 
treated  as  contraband  but  cannot  for  the  future  be  inserted  in  the  lists  of  absolute  or 
conditional  contraband. 

11.  An  agreement  with  France  on  these  lines  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
exceedingly  valuable.  With  Spain  and  Portugal  agreeable  to  the  abolition  of 
contraband,  the  United  States  of  America  agreeable  to  the  abolition  of  conditional 
contraband,  and  France  willing  to  limit  conditional  contraband  so  as  to  exclude 
cargoes  on  ships  bound  for  commercial  ports,  the  foodstuffs  and  the  cotton  of  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  touched  by  any  Power  except  Germany  and  she,  according  to 
Captain  Ottley,  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  it. 

12.  There  is  very  little  prospect  of  getting  Germany  to  make  a  similar  agreement. 
In  the  overtures  that  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Kriege  and  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place,  it  is  clear  that  Germany  will  not  only  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  conditional 
contraband,  but  will  insist  on  the  destination  of  the  goods,  as  apart  from  the  destination 
of  the  ship,  being  the  test  of  the  innocence  of  the  cargo.  With  any  such  principle 
admitted,  foodstuffs  may  always  be  condemned,  however  little  the  evidence  that  they 
are  really  for  the  belligerent  forces,  and  an  agreement  admitting  any  such  doctrine 
is,  in  my  opinion  not  worth  signing.  It  is  difl&cult  to  say  what  are  the  existing 
rules  of  International  Law,  for  the  decisions  of  Russian  and  Japanese  Prize  Courts 
during  the  late  war  were  unsatisfactory,  but  I  do  not  think  that  an  agreement  such 
as  Germany  would  like  would  be  any  clear  improvement  on  the  existing  state  of 
things.  The  decisions  of  the  Japanese  Prize  Court  in  the  cases  of  the  "  Pehping  " 
and  the  "  Hsiping  "  show  the  ease  with  which  foodstuffs  can  be  condemned,  where 
the  destination  of  the  goods  and  not  of  the  ships  is  taken  as  the  test  of  the  carcro 
being  contraband. 

13.  An  agreement  with  Germany  as  to  contraband  that  would  be  binding  on 
Germany  as  a  belligerent  when  Great  Britain  was  neutral  might  possibly  be  of  some 
advantage  to  British  shipping,  as  it  would  enable  British  shipowners  to  know  with 
exactness  what  cargoes  they  could  safely  carry  and  what  they  could  not :  but  on  the 
other  hand  (except  Great  Britain)  Germany's  only  probable  opponents  are  Continental 
Powers,  and  contraband  could  therefore  be  carried  to  the  ports  of  some  neighbouring 
State,  and  secondly  there  will  we  hope  be  the  International  Prize  Court  to  overrule 
any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Germany  that  are  contrary  to  International  Law. 
Unless  therefore  the  agreement  was  distinctly  favourable  in  its  terms  it  is  unlikely 
we  should  obtain  any  great  advantage  from  it. 

14.  Assuming  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  with  France  on  the  above  lines, 
the  matter  must  be  carefully  considered  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  separate 
agreement  with  the  United  States  of  America,  giving  effect  to  their  willingness  to 
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abandon  conditional  contraband  altogether.  There  seem  to  be  strong  arguments 
against  it,  and  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  induce  them  to  come  into  the  agreement 
with  France. (')  The  only  scope  which  a  separate  agreement  with  the  United  States  of 
America  can  have  is  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  two  Powers,  there  shall  be 
no  conditional  contraband.  No  possible  advantage  would  accrue  to  us  from  an 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  some  other  Power,  the  British 
Prize  Courts  would  not  condemn  American  cargoes  as  conditional  contraband,  because 
if  the  foodstuffs  destined  for  Great  Britain  are  seized  and  condemned,  it  will  be  in 
the  prize  courts  of  our  opponents,  and  they  would  not  be  bound  by  the  agreement. 

To  an  agreement  specifically  contemplating  the  case  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  I  think  there  are  strong  objections  on  the  ground  of 
sentiment.  America  stands  to  obtain  as  great  an  advantage  from  a  treaty  on  the 
lines  of  the  suggested  agreement  with  France,  as  from  an  agreement  abolishing 
conditional  contraband.  Her  chief  exports  will  go  free  so  long  as  they  are  in  ships 
destined  for  commercial  ports.  Furthermore  a  combined  agreement  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  would  place  us  in  a  stronger  position  than 
separate  and  divergent  treaties  with  each  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  of  course  be  argued  that  an  agreement  definitely 
abandoning  conditional  contraband  with  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  a 
valuable  step  in  the  progress  of  the  complete  abolition  of  contraband  at  which  we 
are  aiming. 

For  the  present  this  question  had  better  be  left  open. 

15.  Monsieur  Renault  asked  me  on  the  30th  if  we  were  going  to  bring  before 
the  Contraband  Committee  the  agreement  we  had  suggested  to  him,  embodied  in 
the  attached  draft — and  I  replied  that  we  should  not  do  so  unless  we  heard  that  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  it. 

C.  J.  B.  HURST. 

31.8.07. 

Enclosure  2  in  No.  245. 
Proposition  hritannique  relative  a  la  contrebande  de  guerre. 

Article  1. 

Est  de  plein  droit  interdit  aux  navires  neutres  a  destination  de  forces  ou  du 
pays  ennemi  et  par  le  seul  fait  de  1' existence  connue  des  hostilites,  le  trafic  des 
objets  suivants  compris  sous  le  nom  de  contrebande  absolue  : — 

(suivent  les  numeros  1  a  11  de  la  liste  adoptee  par  le  comite  charge  de  I'^tude 

de  la  contrebande.) 

Article  2. 

Une  puissance  pourra  ajouter  a  la  hste  de  contrebande  absolue  tout  article 
pouvant  etre  employe  exclusivement  a  la  guerre,  a  la  condition  qu'une  notification 
prealable  de  cette  addition  soit  adressee  aux  puissances  par  la  voie  diplomatique  et 
qu'elle  ne  puisse  avoir  d'effet  qu'apres  un  delai  de  trente  jours. 

Dans  le  cas  oii  une  cour  des  prises  deciderait  que  les  articles  additionnels  inscrits 
a  la  liste  visee  a  I'alinea  precedent  ne  sont  pas  d'un  usage  exclusif  a  la  guerre,  la 
notification  restera  valide  mais  sera  traitee  comme  notification  de  contrebande 
conditionelle. 

Article  3. 

Si  la  destination  du  navire  est  un  port  neutre  qui  donne  acces  au  territoire 
ennemi,  la  contrebande  absolue  peut  etre  saisie  si  elle  est  destinee  aux  forces  armees 
de  r ennemi. 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :    "I  should  think  so.    W.  M."] 
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Article  4. 

La  contrebande  absolue  est  sujette  a  confiscation. 

Elle  peut  donner  lieu  a  la  confiscation  de  toute  autre  marchandise  a  bord 
appartenant  au  proprietaire  de  la  contrebande,  et  du  navire  sur  lequel  elle  est 
trouvee  s'il  appartient  au  proprietaire  de  la  contrebande,  ou  si  le  capitaine  a  resiste 
a  la  saisie,  ou  s'il  a  connu  la  nature  du  chargement  prohibe,  ou  si  les  papiers  sont 
faux  ou  [s']il  y  a  d'autres  circonstances  frauduleuses. 

Article  5. 

A  la  condition  d'une  notification  prealable,  par  voie  diplomatique,  qui  n'aura 
d'effet  que  dans  un  delai  de  trente  jours,  une  puissance  peut  declarer  contrebande 
en  tout  ou  en  partie  les  objets  suivants  susceptibles  de  servir  a  la  guerre  compris 
sous  le  nom  de  contrebande  conditio[n]nelle  : 

(1)  combustibles  de  tout  genre. 

(2)  materiel  et  objets  pour  des  installations  telegraphiques,  telephoniques,  ou 

pour  la  construction  de  voies  ferrees. 

(3)  vivres. 

(4)  monnaie  en  espece. 

La  condition  sous  laquelle  ces  articles  sont  contrebande  de  guerre  est  qu'ils 
sont  charges  sur  un  navire  destine  a  un  port  ennemi  militaire  ou  naval,  ou  a  une 
flotte  belligerante. 

Article  6. 

La  contrebande  conditionelle  est  sujette  a  la  confiscation. 

Elle  peut  donner  lieu  a  la  confiscation  de  toute  autre  marchandise  a  bord 
appartenant  au  proprietaire  de  la  contrebande,  et  du  navire  sur  lequel  elle  est 
trouvee,  s'il  appartient  au  proprietaire  de  la  contrebande,  ou  si  le  capitaine  a  resiste 
a  la  saisie,  ou  si  les  papiers  sont  faux,  ou  [s']il  y  a  d'autres  circonstances 
frauduleuses. 

Article  7. 

Si  la  cour  des  prises  decide  qu'aucune  partie  de  la  cargaison  d'un  navire  saisi 
pour  trafic  de  contrebande  de  guerre  n'est  en  effet  contrebande  de  guerre,  les 
proprietaires  du  navire  auront  droit  a  des  dommages-interets,  excepte  le  cas  ou  il  est 
constate  que  les  papiers  sont  faux,  ou  qu'il  y  a  d'autres  circonstances  frauduleuses. 

Article  8. 

Ne  seront  pas  condamnes  comme  etant  de  contrebande  : — 

(1)  La  correspondance  postale. 

(2)  Le  coton  brut. 

(3)  Huile  minerale  epuree  a  I'eclairage. 

(4)  Explosifs  non  affectes  a  la  guerre. 

(5)  Mineral  de  fer. 


No.  246. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/72. 
29801/268/07/329. 

(No.  181.)  Hotel  des  Indes,  The  Hagiie,  D.  September  3,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  September  5,  1907. 

Count  Tornielli  is  very  anxious  that  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  should 
be  settled  with  the  assent  of  Germany.  He  considers  it  politically  dangerous  that 
Germany  should  be  isolated  when  a  final  vote  is  taken.    At  the  Conference  of  1899 
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Germany  successfully  opposed  compulsory  arbitration,  and  if  on  this  occasion  she 
failed,  resentment  would  be  keen  in  high  ofl&cial  circles  in  Germany.  Count  Tornielli 
is  of  opinion  that  the  critical  condition  in  Morocco  makes  it  necessary  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  Germany.  He  has  drafted  the  annexed  proposal,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  Germany  and  Austria  and  is  therefore  emanating  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  His 
Excellency  pointed  out  that  this  proposal  has  the  advantage  of  not  containing  the 
clause  relative  to  vital  interests,  independence  and  honour  which  have  always  been 
felt  to  detract  in  a  large  measure  from  the  value  of  Treaties  of  Arbitration.  Instead 
of  a  negative  clause  including  ( ?  excluding)  certain  categories  of  questions  from 
arbitration,  it  simply  aims  at  the  ultimate  enumeration  of  subjects  on  which  the 
Signatory  Powers  will  bind  themselves  to  go  to  arbitration. 

2.  I  only  received  this  proposal  a  few  minutes  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
this  afternoon,  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  instructions,  and  will  scarcely  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Powers,  which  have  voted  for  a  list  of  Treaties  to  be  included  in  the 
Convention.  Count  Tornielli  had  shown  it  to  Monsieur  Bourgeois,  who,  he  said,  was 
ebranle;  but  having  in  this  matter  cooperated  with  the  French  and  Portuguese 
Delegations  I  consulted  them  on  the  new  phase  into  which  the  question  has  entered, 
and  found  that  they  both  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  accept  the  Italian  proposal  of 
which  Count  Tornielli  gave  notice  at  this  afternoon's  meeting. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  Germany  to  our  proposal 
which  leaves  considerable  latitude  to  the  Signatory  Powers  as  to  the  subjects  on  which 
they  will  accept  compulsory  arbitration,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Count  Tornielli 
is  actuated  by  political  motives  in  urging  us  to  accept  his  proposal.  It  might  have 
been  made  earlier,  but  its  origin  is  probably  due  to  the  fear  of  the  Germans  that  the 
Conference  by  a  large  majority  would  accept  our  proposal.  The  incident  illustrates 
the  great  difficulty  of  making  any  progress. 

4.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  this  afternoon  the  Austrian  proposal — 
although  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  one  already  voted  by  a  majority — was 
put  to  the  vote,  and  was  also  carried,  Germany  voting  for  it;  but  the  majority  was 
smaller  than  that  which  our  proposal  obtained.  The  First  Committee  will  now  have 
to  decide  which  proposal  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Plenary  Conference,  and  I 
anticipate  that  our  proposal  will  be  adopted.  I  shall  send  shortly  a  despatch  explaining 
more  fully  the  present  unsettled  state  of  this  question. 

I  have.  &c. 

EDW:  FEY. 

MINUTES. 

See  Minute  on  29784  Tel.  from  Sir  E.  Fry  to-day. (i) 

W.  M. 

Sep.  5. 

This  new  Italian  proposal  is  already  dead.    See  telegram  from  Sir  E.  Fry  annexed. 

Mr.  Crowe  has  explained  privately  that  it  had  its  origin  in  German  dislike  to  Compulsory 
Arbitration ;  and  that  Baron  Marschall  got  Count  Tornielli  to  come  to  Lord  Reay  (who  drafted 
this  despatch)  and  frightened  him  with  a  talc  of  the  political  danger  of  isolating  Germany  and 
the  grave  displeasure  of  high  official  circles  at  Berlin  were  the  British-French-Portuguese  proposals 
accepted  by  a  large  majority  and  Germany  left  out  in  the  cold  1 

F.  A.  C. 
5/9. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  political  feeling  about  it.  The  Powers  who  approve  of  a 
list  of  subjects  on  which  they  agree  to  arbitration  without  reserve  will  agree  to  a  list.  Other 
Powers  can  subscribe  to  it  or  not  as  they  think  fit.  The  fact  is  that  while  we  were  hesitating 
about  Compulsory  Arbitration  and  a  List  and  examining  the  matter,  it  was  put  about  that 
Germany  was  the  friend  of  arbitration  (Baron  Marschall  made  a  great  speech  at  the  Conference 
to  produce  this  effect)  and  that  we  were  the  opponents.  Mr.  Stead  abounded  in  this  sense 
and  from  his  language  to  me  I  suspect  that  Baron  Marschall  had  used  him  to  produce  this 
impression. 

(')  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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Now  the  position  is  reversed  and  Baron  Marschall  does  not  like  it;  but  it  is  bis  own  fault 
for  having  posed  as  the  friend  of  arbitration  when  his  Government  were  opposed  to  it  and  for 
having  (if  it  was  so)  been  too  communicative  to  Mr.  Stead.  But  I  think  the  storm  is  confined 
to  the  Hague. 

E.  G. 


No.  247. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/72. 
29784/268/07/329. 

(No.  30.)  The  Hague,  D.  September  5,  1907. 

Tel.    En  clair.  E.  September  5,  1907,  11-20  a.m. 

My  despatch  No.  181. (*) 

Italian  Delegate  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  Committee  withdrew  his  objection  to 
the  continuance  of  the  discussion  on  the  British  proposals  respecting  obligatory 
arbitration.  The  latter  were  voted  by  substantial  majorities  and  the  Examining 
Committee  adjourned  pending  the  preparation  of  its  Eeport  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  Conference.  Germany's  negative  votes  on  all  points  were  throughout 
supported  by  Austria  Belgium  and  Greece  and  in  regard  to  some  of  the  items  by  a 
number  of  other  delegations  but  Italy  voted  in  nearly  all  cases  against  Germany. 
There  was  no  political  element  whatever  apparent  in  the  discussion  or  the  voting. 

Detailed  report  going  by  bag. 

MINUTES 

See  minute  on  29801. (>) 

F.  A.  C. 

5/9. 

E.  G. 

If  the  Italian  proposal  had  been  put  in  at  an  earlier .  period  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  some  useful  purpose  might  have  been  served. 

But,  although  I  think  its  terms  far  preferable  to  binding  ourselves  to  a  List,  we  can't  well 
now  go  back  from  the  standpoint  we  have  taken  in  deference  to  pressure  brought  by  France  and 
Portugal,  and  which  moreover  has  been  voted  by  a  substantial  majority. 

No  action  is  required  here.  We  must  wait  developments  and  the  further  despatch  promised 
in  Sir  E.  Frv's  No.  181. (i) 

W.  M. 

5  Sept. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  248. 
Minute  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell. 
[Attitude  of  United  States  in  the  matter  of  contraband.} 

F.O.  372/73. 

30283/268/07/329.  September  7,  1907. 

Captain  Ottley  arrived  here  this  morning  having  been  sent  over  to  explain  the  U[nited] 
S[tates]  attitude  in  the  matter  of  contraband,  and  to  ask  you  to  take  certain  action. 

He  said  that  after  our  announcement  of  the  desire  to  abolish  contraband  altogether  Mr.  Choate 
had  stated  in  private  conversation  that  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  this,  as  it  might  tend  to  convert 
G[rea]t  Britain  from  mistress  of  the  seas  into  the  tyrant  of  the  seas! 

When,  however,  the  matter  came  before  the  Comite  d'Examen  charged  with  the  study  of 
the  contraband  question.  Admiral  Sperry,  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Naval  Delegate,  took  the  line 
that  it  was  desirable  to  have  as  restricted  a  list  as  possible  of  both  absolute  and  conditional 
contraband.    At  a  later  sitting  of  the  Committee  (Aug[ust]  21)  he  read  an  important  declaration 
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apparently  in  the  name  of  the  U[nite<i]  S[tates]  Delegation  (see  p.  2  and  3/4  of  annexed 
proems  verbal). (*)  As  this  amounted  to  the  practical  abolition  of  conditional  contraband,  the  French 
pressed  him  to  define  his  position  on  the  point  more  clearly,  whereupon  he  announced  that  in 
the  view  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Delegation  only  articles  of  absolute  contraband  should  be  liable 
to  seizure.  But  since  then  Admiral  Sperry — it  is  thought  at  German  instigation — has  shown  some 
tendency  to  recede  from  his .  previous  unqualified  statement.  (The  U[nited]  S[tates]  and 
German  Delegates,  Capt[ain]  0[ttley]  says,  sit  together  and  consult  each  other  on  every  point.) 

Our  Delegates  are  most  anxious  to  get  the  U[nited]  S[tate3]  pinned  down  to  what  they  have 
announced,  and  hope  that  you  will  agree  to  try  and  get  the  necessary  instructions  sent  from 
Washington. 

Q[uer]y  Telegraph  to  Mr.  Bryce  (No.  13,  Treaty). (2) 

"  The  U[nited]  S[tates]  Naval  Delegate  announced  at  the  Hague  on  Augfust]  21  before  the 
Committee  charged  with  the  study  of  the  question  of  contraband  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ufnited]  S[tates]  Delegation  trade  should  be  entirely  free  as  regards  all  articles  not  comprised 
in  proposed  list  of  absolute  contraband.    This  implies  complete  abolition  of  conditional  contraband. 

"  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernment]  have  heard  of  attitude  adopted  by  U[nited]  S[tates] 
Naval  Delegate  on  this  question  with  profound  satisfaction.  Its  effect  must  be  to  reduce  enormously 
for  neutrals  the  vexatious  restrictions  and  uncertainties  attendant  on  the  exercise  by  a  belligerent 
of  a  right  to  seize  articles  of  primary  necessity  and  of  common  use. 

"  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernment]  earnestly  trust  that  the  views  expressed  by  Admiral  Sperry 
are  fully  endorsed  by  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernment] ,  and  that,  if  necessary,  instructions 
in  this  sense  may  be  sent  to  their  Delegation." 

The  above  was  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  Captain  Ottley. 

F.  A.  C. 

Sep[tember]  7,  1907. 

How  could  the  abolition  of  contraband  convert  us  into  tyrant  of  the  seas?  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  quit-e  the  other  way. 

E.  G. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced,    cp.  supra,  pp.  275-8,  No.  245,  end.,  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Hurst.] 

(2)  [Despatched  September  9,  3  p.m.    (F.O.  372/73.  30283/268/07/329.)] 


No.  249. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
[By  Post.] 

F.O.  872/73. 

30481/268/07/329.  The  Hague,  D.  September  10,  1907. 

Tel.    (No.  32.)    En  clair.  R.  September  11,  1907. 

First  Committee  to-day  passed  Prize  Court  scheme  amid  manifestations  of  strong 
general  approval.  There  were  25  affirmative  votes.  The  Portuguese  Delegate  was 
unaccountably  absent.  He  would  certainly  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 
Turkey  and  Brazil  alone  voted  negatively.  Among  the  15  abstentions  the  only 
important  States  were  Japan  and  Russia.  Japanese  Delegate  is  confident  that  he  will 
be  able  to  persuade  his  Government  to  come  into  the  agreement,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  Russia  will  also  ultimately  accept  it. 

Several  of  the  other  Delegates  who  abstained  from  voting  did  so  because  they 
were  still  awaiting  instructions  of  their  Governments,  and  it  is  expected  that  some 
of  them  at  least  will  vote  for  the  Convention  when  it  comes  up  before  the  full 
Conference. 

MINUTES. 

This  is  fully  reported  in  to-day's  Times  and  is  quite  the  most  satisfactory  episode  of  the  whole 
Conference.  Thanks  are  largely  due  to  Mr.  Crowe.  There  were,  in  the  beginning,  two  schemes 
the  British  and  the  German  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The  mutual  '  give  '  and  '  take  ' 
negotiations  between  Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Kriege  resulted  in  a  draft  which  has  now  been  accepted 
with  acclamation  subject  to  approval  by  the  Plenary  Conference.    For  two  Great  Powers  like 
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Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  have  come  into  line  over  the  creation  of  this  tribunal  is  eminently 
satisfactory  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  no  small  achievement  either. 

Tel[egram]  to  Sir  E.  Fry.  By  post. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  32  of  Sep[tember]  10,(')  I  heartily  congratulate  you  and  all  concerned 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  your  efforts  in  connection  with  the  Prize  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Prime  Minister. 

W.  M. 

11  Sept[ember], 
F.  A.  C. 

11/9. 
E.  G. 

(1)  [Telegram  No.  52  despatched  by  post,  September  13.    (F.O.  372/73.  30481/268/07/329.)] 


No.  250. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  372/73. 
29986/268/07/329. 
(No.  67.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  13,  1907. 

I  have  received  Y[our]  E[xcellency]'s  desp[atch]  No.  183  of  the  4th  Instant, (') 
enclosing  a  summary  of  the  debates  which  have  taken  place  in  the  "  Comite  d'Examen  " 
on  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  18  of  Y[our]  E[xcellency]'s  despatch,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that,  in  agreeing  to  the  list  of  subjects  on  which  arbitration  is  to  be  made 
unconditional,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  expression  "  tarif  de  douane  " 
is  held  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  to  be  confined  strictly  to  tariff  matters, 
and  not  to  include  Commercial  questions  of  a  general  character  such  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  m[ost-]f[avoured-]n[ation]  clauses  or  questions  of  wider  scope  such  as  would 
have  been  covered  by  heading  No.  1  of  the  Portuguese  proposal  "  Treaties  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation." 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GEEY.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  it  is  technical  in  character.] 


No.  251. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  372/73. 
31334/268/07/329. 
(No.  82.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  17,  1907. 

M[onsieur]  Cambon  asked  me  to-day  whether  1  had  any  news  from  The  Hague, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  heard  the  Germans  had  become  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
Arbitration.  They  considered  that  they  were  being  placed  in  an  invidious  position, 
and  that  the  question  was  assuming  a  political  character. 

I  remarked  that  this  was  really  their  own  fault.  If  they  were  in  such  a  position, 
it  was  because  Baron  Marschall  had  made  a  great  speech  on  Arbitration,  and  had 
created  the  impression  that  we  were  lagging  behind,  and  that  the  Germans  were  in 
advance  of  us.    Now,  matters  were  all  the  other  way. 

The  Austrians  had  made  a  proposal  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  under  which 
no  list  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  the  Conference,  but  it  should  be  agreed  that  the  Powers 
would  prepare  a  list  by  a  fixed  date,  a  year  or  two  hence.  I  had  told  Sir  Edward  Fry 
that  we  would  be  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  accept  something  of  this  kind,  if 
the  French  Delegates  would  also  accept  it. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  252. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/r4. 

32489/268/07/329. 

(No.  223.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  The  Hague,  September  26,  1907. 

In  my  despatch  No.  147  of  the  17th  ultimo, (')  I  reported  that  the  First  Russian 
Delegate  had  received  in  a  friendly  manner  Mr.  Choate's  proposals  respecting  the 
organization  of  future  peace  conferences.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  communi- 
cations which  passed  between  the  two  ambassadors,  Monsieur  de  Nelidow  convinced 
Mr.  Choate  that  the  submission  to  the  present  conference  of  any  detailed  scheme  for 
the  arrangement  of  programmes  and  the  drawing  up  of  rules  of  procedure  by  an 
advisory  committee  nominated  by  the  nine  great  Powers  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  serious  hostile  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  States,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  First  Delegates  of  all  the  Countries  represented  at  the  present 
conference,  which  Monsieur  de  Nelidow  had  called  for  the  purpose,  that  Monsieur  de 
Nelidow  himself  should  propose  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  in  general  terms.  This 
was  accordingly  done  at  the  plenary  meeting  on  the  21st  instant,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  moved  by  the  President  himself : 

"La  Conference  recommande  aux  Puissances  la  reunion  d'une  Troisieme 
Conference  de  la  Paix  qui  pourrait  avoir  lieu  dans  une  periode  analogue  a  celle  qui 
s'est  ecoulee  depuis  la  precedente  Conference  a  une  date  a  fixer  d'un  commun 
accord  entre  les  Puissances,  et  elle  appelle  leur  attention  sur  la  necessite  de 
preparer  les  travaux  de  cette  Troisieme  Conference  assez  longtemps  a  I'avance 
pour  que  ses  deliberations  se  poursuivent  avec  I'autorite  et  la  rapidite 
indispensables. 

"  Pour  atteindre  a  ce  but,  la  Conference  estime  qu'il  serait  tr^s  desirable  que, 
environ  deux  ans  avant  I'epoque  probable  de  la  reunion,  un  Comite  preparatoire 
fut  charge  par  les  Gouvernements  de  recueillir  les  diverses  propositions  a  soumettre 
a  la  Conference,  de  rechercher  les  matieres  susceptibles  d'un  prochain  reglement 
international  et  de  preparer  un  programme  que  les  Gouvernements  arreteraient 
assez  tot  pour  qu'il  put  etre  serieusement  etudie  dans  chaque  pays.  Ce  Comit6 
serait,  en  outre,  charge  de  proposer  un  mode  d 'organisation  et  de  procedure 
pour  la  Conference  elle-meme." 

2.  The  resolution  having  been  adopted  by  acclamation,  the  First  Roumanian 
Delegate  made  a  declaration,  which,  owing  to  the  size  and  bad  acoustic  qualities  of  the 
hall,  was  only  indistinctly  heard  by  the  majority  of  the  delegates.  I  myself  was  under 
the  impression,  and  subsequent  conversations  with  several  of  my  foreign  colleagues 
showed  that  they  shared  this  impression,  that  Monsieur  Beldiman  had  merely  given 
expression  to  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  having  initiated 
the  peace  conferences  at  The  Hague.,  Together  with  most  of  the  First  Delegates,  I 
thought  it  right  to  associate  myself  with  this  tribute  paid  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

3.  When  the  actual  text  of  Monsieur  Beldiman's  declaration  became  known,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  wish,  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly,  that  as  in  the 
past,  the  Emperor  would  in  future  also  take  the  initiative  in  calling  the  peace  conference 
together.    The  following  passage  gives  the  exact  words  employed  : 

"  S'il  s'agit  maintenant  de  recommander  a  nos  Gouvernements  la  reunion 
d'une  troisieme  Conference,  cette  motion,  dans  notre  pensee,  ne  saurait  prejuger 
pour  I'avenir  cette  meme  auguste  initiative,  que  nous  desirerions  considerer  comme 
acquise,  quand  le  moment  en  sera  venu,  et  que  nous  appelons  de  tcus  nos  vceux." 


(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  substance  is  sufi&ciently  indicated.] 
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4.  The  Austro-Hunjj;arian  First  Delegate,  who  roee  immediately  after  his 
Roumanian  colleague,  and  was  obviously  cognisant  of  the  text  of  his  declaration,  said, 
with  a  significance  which  has  only  become  apparent  since  the  real  meaning  of 
Monsieur  Beldiman's  intervention  has  been  made  manifest : 

"  Je  tiens  done  a  declarer  au  nom  de  la  Delegation  d'Autriche-IIongrie  que, 
en  donnant  un  vote  afifirmatif  sur  le  voeu  qui  nous  est  propose,  nous  considerons 
I'initiative  de  la  Russie  comme  definitivement  acquise  en  cette  matiere." 

Monsieur  de  Merey  like  Monsieur  Beldiman  was  only  imperfectly  heard  both  by  myself 
and  my  colleagues. 

5.  1  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
a  concerted  arrangement  to  which  not  only  Austria-Hungary  and  Boumania,  but 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  probably  others,  were  parties,  to  recover  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  a  measure,  the  position  with  regard  to  these  conferences  which  His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  assumed  up  to  now,  and  of  which  the  resolution  now  passed  was  certainly 
meant,  indirectly,  to  deprive  him  in  the  general  interest  of  the  Powers  and  of  the 
impartial  conduct  of  these  assemblies.  It  is  not  improbable  that  as  a  result  of  these 
proceedings  Russia  will  now  claim  to  have  received  a  mandate  for  continuing  to  act  as 
the  convener  of  peace  conferences. 

6.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  fully  with  Mr.  Choate,  who  entirely  shares  the 
regret  and  surprise  felt  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  at  this  exhibition  of  "  smartness." 
It  would  be  open  to  us  to  make  some  observations  on  the  subject  at  the  next  plenary 
meeting,  when  the  Minutes  of  the  sitting  of  September  21  come  up  tor  confirmation 
and  approval.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  not  advisable  to  raise  the  question  or  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject  unless  it  is  broached  by  others.  You  will  no  doubt  not  desire 
that  we  should  run  the  risk,  at  this  moment,  when  an  important  political  treaty  has 
just  been  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  of  an  incident  arising  which 
might  possibly  be  represented  as  a  discourtesy  to  the  Emperor.  I  may  add  that  the 
interposition  of  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Powers  deprives  the  initiative  of 
much  of  the  importance  which  it  has  hitherto  possessed.  Should  the  British  Govern- 
ment wish  more  or  less  formally  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  their  Representatives  at 
The  Hague  having  agreed  to  leave  with  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  initiative  of  calling 
future  conferences,  we  venture  to  think  that  this  could,  if  necessary,  be  more  easily 
done  after  the  close  of  the  present  conference,  and  through  the  diplomatic  channel, 
than  here  and  now.  For  these  reasons  we  propose  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter 
unless  you  give  us  directions  to  the  contrary. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 

MINUTES. 

I  think  we  should  express  approval  of  Sir  E.  Fry's  intention  to  take  no  further  action  in  the 
matter.  As  he  points  out  the  Resolution  adopted  to  entrust  the  work  of  settling  a  programme — 
which  is  all  that  really  matters — to  an  International  Committee  removes  the  danger  of  a  repetition 
of  this  year's  inconclusive  proceedings  being  repeated  by  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  Emperor. 

He  will  give  the  word,  presumably,  and  then  the  Powers  will  agree  to  appoint  the  Committee. 
But  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  the  Committee  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  Great  Powers  as 
originally  proposed. 

F.  A.  C. 
9/10. 

We  can,  when  the  moment  arrives,  press  for  a  solution  in  the  above  sense. 

C.  H. 

I  entirely  agree.  Some  of  the  delegates  at  this  Conference  are  ill  disposed,  all  are  tired, 
and  they  have  not  as  a  body  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  devise  a  scheme  calculated  to  make  a 
Conference  seven  years  hence  effective.  We  must  hope  that  after  a  rest  of  a  few  years  the  Great 
Powers  will  have  a  better  disposition  and  be  willing  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  procedure  and  a 
programme,  which  they  will  unite  to  carry  through. 

Express  approval  of  Sir  E.  Fry  as  proposed. 
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No.  253. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/74. 
S2664/268/07/329. 

(No.  229.)  The  Hague,  D.  September  30,  1907. 

Sir,  K.  October  1,  1907. 

Referring  to  my  despatch  No.  223  of  the  26th  instant(')  and  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Conference  reported  therein  in  relation  to  a  third  meeting  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  I  think  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  recall  attention  to  a  more  detailed 
scheme  for  the  convening  of  that  body  which  was  prepared  by  us  as  the  basis  of 
our  negotiations  with  Monsieur  de  Nelidow  in  reference  to  the  draft  of  which  a  copy 
was  contained  in  my  despatch  of  the  1st  August  No.  119.(^)  I  now  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
scheme  prepared  for  a  similar  purpose  by  Mr.  Choate. 

2.  As  ultimately  voted  the  proposition  avoided  so  far  as  possible  all  details,  as 
it  was  foreseen  that  they  would  lead  to  lengthy  discussion  :  but  many  of  the  features 
of  these  original  schemes  are  consistent  with  the  vaguer  resolution  accepted  by  the 
Conference  and  may  be  useful  at  least  as  suggestions. 

3.  Every  day  makes  more  apparent,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  more  definite 
rules  of  procedure  than  are  now  possessed  by  the  Conference.  Such  questions  as 
the  follow'ing  ought  to  receive  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  to  be 
appointed :  Has  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee,  sub-Committee,  or  Examining 
Committee  any  power  or  duty  to  regulate  the  proceedings  and  to  confine  the 
discussion  within  any  limits?  By  what  majority  are  the  decisions  to  be  governed  : 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting,  a  majority  of  those  present  and  entitled  to  vote,  or 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  delegations?  Are  delegations  entitled  to  put  to  the  vote 
propositions  inconsistent  with  resolutions  already  come  to?  Are  delegations  who 
have  obtained  a  bare  majority  in  favour  of  any  proposition  entitled  to  have  it 
embodied  in  successive  steps  down  to  and  including  the  final  Act  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  or  can  they  make  this  claim  only  in  the  case  of 
unanimity  or  an  approach  to  unanimity?  I  think  that  the  matters  suggested  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  paragraphs  of  the  scheme,  which  I  forwarded  in  my  despatch 
above  referred  to,  are  very  important  and  the  proper  decision  of  them  may  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  the  Third  Conference. 

4.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  despatches  in  terms  corresponding  with  this  will 
be  sent  to  their  respective  Governments  by  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

T  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 

Enclosure  in  No.  253. 

Scheme  by  Mr.  Choate  for  convening  Third  Peace  Conference. 

La  Conference  recommande  aux  Puissances  qu'une  Troisieme  Conference  de  la 
Paix  soit  reunie  a  La  Haye  au  plus  tard  en  1914,  et  que  des  conferences  similaires 
soient  reunies  a  des  intervalles  semblables  dans  I'avenir;  que,  par  anticipation  a 
la  reunion  de  la  Troisieme  Conference,  les  Puissances  Signataires  soient  invitees  a 
un  echange  de  vues  relativement  aux  sujets  qui  devront  etre  compris  dans  son 
programme,  de  fa^on  a  ce  que  ce  programme  puisse  etre  regie  au  moins  huit  mois 
avant  la  reunion  de  la  Conference,  que  toutes  les  propositions  a  presenter  a  la 
Conference  puissent  etre  echangees  de  meme  au  moins  90  jours  avant  la  reunion, 
et  que  les  travaux  de  la  Conference  soient  restreints  a  la  prise  en  consideration  de 
ces  propositions,  sauf  consentement  unanime  contraire. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

[Not  reproduced  as  its  tenour  is  indicated  above.] 
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Qu'un  accord  soit  6tabli  sur  un  mode  de  procedure  qui  assurera  a  la  Conference 
I'election  de  ses  officiers,  le  controle  de  son  organisation  et  de  la  conduite  de  ses 
travaux  a  toutes  les  periodes  de  ses  seances,  et  le  droit  a  un  vote  direct  sur  toute 
proposition  prise  en  consideration. 

Que  les  Puissances  Signataires  soient  requises  immediatement  apres  la  conclusion 
de  cette  Conference  de  prendre  tous  arrangements  pour  la  nomination  d'un  Comite 
Executif  restraint  qui,  apres  consultation  avec  les  Puissances,  fixera  la  date  de  la 
Troisieme  Conference,  reglera  I3  programme  apres  I'echange  de  vues  prevu  ci-dessus, 
et  mettra  a  execution  les  projets  vises  plus  haut. 

MINUTES. 

No  doubt  some  clearly  defined  mode  of  procedure  is  very  essential  and  it  seems  strange  that 
the  need  of  it  has  not  been  discovered  till  now. 

I  suppose  the  matter  will  be  considered  by  the  International  Committee  which  I  gather  will 
be  convened  2  years  before  the  next  Conference,  i.e.,  in  1912,  so  it  doesn't  press. 

W.  M. 
Oct.  1. 

That  Committee  will  have  its  work  cut  out  to  decide  these  points,  but  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

F.  A.  C. 
2/10. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  the  next  Conference  meets  the  Great  Powers  will  have  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  expect  any  satisfactory  results  from  a  Conference  at  which  46, 
or  perhaps  more,  States  are  represented,  many  of  whom  have  little  if  any  interest  in  the  matters 
to  come  under  discussion,  and  yet  whose  votes  count  the  same  as  those  of  the  Great  Powers. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  situation  at  the  Hague  has  been  intolerable,  and  though  one  may 
hesitate  at  the  idea  of  the  strong  making  laws  for  the  weak  something  will  inevitably  have  to  be  ' 
done  if  the  next  Conference  is  not  to  prove  as  abortive  as  the  present. 

C.  H. 

I  agree  see  minute  on  32489. (^) 

[E.  G.] 

(')  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  254. 

Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  to  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

Private.  (^) 

My  dear  Tyrrell,  The  Hague,  October  11,  1907. 

.  .  .  .0  These  last  few  weeks  have  passed  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flurry  and 
tedious  and  invariably  useless  work.  Nothing  is  to  come  out  of  all  our  labours,  every- 
thing is  to  be  thrown  into  limbo.  It  seems  a  needlessly  lengthy  funeral  of  4  months 
duration !  I  have  been  kept  so  busy  of  late  that  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  keep 
the  F[oreign]  0[ffice]  "  au  courant."  I  only  hope,  and  rather  believe,  they  don't 
really  mind.  Nothing  really  important  depends  on  what  goes  on  here.  The 
interesting  thing  is  the  political  grouping.  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  and  their 
satellites  (which  curiously  enough  comprise  Greece,  Roumania  and  Belgium)  have 
completely  succeeded  in  wrecking  everything  in  the  most  open  manner.  But  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  the  close  rapprochement  between  Germany  and 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  on  the  other.  The 
Russians,  whenever  there  was  a  divergence  between  France  and  Germany,  have 
steadily  and  ostentatiously  taken  the  German  side.  The  French  have  realised  that 
they  have  had  no  influence  whatever  over  their  Russian  colleagues.  The  Americans 
have,  except  in  the  case  of  obligatory  arbitration,  also  gone  with  Germany  and 

(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  30.] 

(^)  [The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  entirely  personal.] 
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against  us  in  every  possible  way,  most  markedly  in  all  naval  questions,  and  often 
obviously  in  a  sense  quite  opposed  to  their  own  interests.  The  whole  conference 
practically  united  against  us  on  every  question  of  naval  warfare,  except  as  regards 
our  proposal  to  abolish  contraband,  which  was  accepted  by  a  majority  but  which 
that  majority  subsequently  declined  to  stick  to.  Many  of  the  smaller  Powers 
notably  Sweden  Norway  and  Denmark,  clearly  intimated  that  even  where  their 
interests  seemed  to  demand  their  going  with  us,  they  dare  not  do  anything  that 
might  expose  them  to  the  ill-will  of  Germany.  As  for  Italy,  she  made  reparation 
for  Algeciras  by  supporting  the  triple  alliance  partners  through  thick  and  thin. 
Portugal  and  Spain  steadily  held  with  us  all  the  time,  and  Japan  supported  us 
whenever  she  could.  The  dominating  influence  in  the  conference  clearly  has  been 
jear  of  Germany.  The  latter  has  followed  her  traditional  course :  cajoling  and 
bullying  in  turn,  always  actively  intriguing.  Marschall  is  the  embodiment  of  this 
double  faced  spirit  of  intrigue.  He  seems  to  me  cunning  and  false  to  a  degree, 
very  plausible,  very  determined,  a  most  dangerous  person,  deep  in  all  newspaper 
manipulation.  He  has  here  a  regular  press  bureau  installed  in  his  hotel.  Even 
Saunders  of  the  Times  is  not  proof  against  his  tricks.  He  certainly  works  several 
English  newspapers  from  here  (Tribune,  through  Stead  occasionally).  I  do  hope 
that  we  may  never  have  Marschall  as  German  Ambassador  in  London.  He  would 
play  the  very  devil  there.  It  is  his  ambition.  Could  not  some  means  be  found 
of  letting  it  be  known  in  Berlin  that,  after  Marschall's  attitude  at  The  Hague,  it 
would  not  be  thought  desirable  to  have  him  in  London?  If  some  hint  were  given 
in  time  (?  through  Biilow,  who  hates  him,  when  he  comes  to  England,  or  even 
before)  the  danger  might  be  averted.  Once  he  were  officially  proposed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  refuse  to  receive  him. 

I  must  close,  as  the  messenger  is  waiting  to  take  the  bag.  Only  one  word  : 
If  the  present  position  of  Germany  allows  her  to  take  up  the  domineering  attitude 
she  assumes  here,  what  will  be  her  bearing  when  with  the  further  support  of  Russia 
and  perhaps  with  our  connivance,  she  gains  a  more  complete  hegemony  in  Europe 
and  the  world?  One  shudders  to  think  of  what  would  then  become  of  British 
interests. 

Yours  ever, 

E.  A.  C[ROWE]. 

MINUTES. 

I  think  Sir  Edward  should  see  this  interesting  letter  from  Crowe  (^) 

W.  T. 

It  is  an  interesting  letter  which  I  think  Sir  E.  Grey  should  see. 

The  explanation  of  the  opposition  of  so  many  Powers  to  us  in  naval  matters  is  obvious  and 
it  was  no  doubt  the  restriction  of  our  supremacy  at  sea  that  the  Germans  had  as  their  chief 
aim  at  the  Conference.  B[aro]n  Marschall  has  however  rather  over-reached  himself,  in  spite  of 
all  his  cleverness,  and  the  role  which  Germany  has  played  is  a  very  poor  one.  Crowe  will  have 
a  fine  opportunity  for  dealing  with  it  when  he  draws  up  the  despatch  upon  the  labours  of  the 
Conference. 

C.  H. 

It  is  an  interesting  letter  and  should  be  kept  for  reference. 

E.  G. 

(')  [A  paragraph  is  here  omitted.    It  is  of  personal  interest  only.] 


No.  255. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  372/75. 
34141/268/07/329. 

(No.  246.)  The  Hague,  D.  October  12,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  October  15,  1907. 

The  First  Committee  of  the  Conference  concluded  its  labours  yesterday.  After  it 
had  disposed  of  the  prize  court  convention,  and  the  general  revision  of  the  convention 
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of  1899,  three  subjects  remained  which  still  engaged  its  attention  :  the  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice ;  the  resolution  brought  forward  by 
the  United  States  respecting  the  employment  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contractual 
debts  due  to  individuals  by  a  foreign  State ;  and  the  proposed  Convention  for 
compulsory  arbitration.   I  propose  to  address  you  separately  on  the  two  former  subjects. 

2.  The  draft  convention  respecting  compulsory  arbitration  emerged  from  the 
Examining  Committee  (A;  m  the  shape  of  the  fourteen  articles  of  which  I  enclosed  a 
copy  in  my  despatch'No.  183  of  the  4th  ultimo  (29986). (*)  A  reference  to  pages  80  and 
109  of  Baron  Guillaume's  report  will  show  that  whilst  he  embodied  the  first  of  those 
articles  in  the  revised  text  of  the  Convention  of  1899,  he  presented  the  remainder  to 
the  First  Committee  as  a  separate  scheme,  preserving  however  the  original  numbering 
(16a-16n)  by  which  all  these  articles  had  been  outwardly  attached  to  article  16 
of  the  old  Convention.  For  convenience  of  reference,  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  thirteen 
articles  so  numbered,  together  with  the  protocol  annexed  to  article  16e.(^) 

3.  I  reported  in  my  despatch  No.  243  of  the  10th  instant(')  that  articles  16a 
and  16b  affirming  the  general  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  on  questions  of  law, 
subject  to  certain  reservations,  were  adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  (thirty -one 
against  five,  with  four  abstentions).  The  remainder  of  the  articles  were  discussed 
and  voted  upon  at  the  sixth  seventh  and  eighth  meetings  of  the  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  printed  minutes  herewith. (-)  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  President,  Monsieur  Bourgeois,  it  was  decided,  on  reaching 
article  16d,  to  include  provisionally  in  the  list  therein  set  up  those  subjects  which  were 
acceptable  to  the  absolute  majority  of  the  Committee.  This  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  following  list : 

(1.)  Assistance  gratuite  des  malades  indigents. 

(2.)  Protection  ouvriere  Internationale. 

(8.)  Moyens  de  prevenir  les  collisions  en  mer. 

(4.)  Poids  et  mesures. 

(5.)  Jaugeage  des  Navires. 

(6.)  Salaires  et  successions  des  marins  decedes. 

(7.)  Reclamations  pecuniaires  du  chef  de  dommages  lorsque  le  principe  de 

I'indemnite  est  reconnu  par  les  parties. 
(8.)  Protection  des  oeuvres  litteraires  et  artistiques. 

4.  No  vote  was  taken  on  any  other  items  of  the  larger  lists  presented  by  several  of 
the  delegations.  I  had  intended,  should  the  question  of  including  in  the  Convention 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  customs  tariffs  arise,  to  enter  a  reservation  as  to 
most-favoured-nation  clauses,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  instruction  contained  in 
your  despatch  No,  67  of  the  13th  instant. (^)  The  opportunity  for  such  a  reservation 
not  having  occurred,  it  may  be  convenient,  in  case  the  question  should  arise  again 
alter  the  termination  of  the  Conference,  that  I  should  here  state  the  exact  terms  in 
which,  after  careful  consideration,  we  had  proposed  to  formulate  our  view.  The  text 
of  my  intended  declaration  was  as  follows  : — 

"Pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  tarifs  de  douane,  la  delegation  britannique  tient 
a  declarer  qu'elle  accepte  I'arbitrage  sans  reserve  en  tant  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  tarif 
dont  I'application  dans  I'espece  est  admise  par  les  parties,  mais  non  pas  s'il  s'agit 
de  la  question  de  savoir  quel  est  le  tarif  a  appliquer." 

5.  The  difficulty  which  article  16f  was  designed  to  meet  has  already  been  fully 
explained  in  my  previous  despatches.  I  would  refer  more  especially  to  paragraphs  7-9 
of  my  despatch  No.  183  already  referred  to.  As  I  there  pointed  out,  there  were, 
on  the  part  of  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  delegates,  serious  objections  to  the 
substitution  of  this  article  for  the  more  narrowly  restricted  clause  previously  adopted 
on  the  recommendation  of  Monsieur  Fusinato's  sub-committee.    Private  communica- 

(')  [Not  reproduced  as  it  is  technical  in  character.] 
(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(')  [Not  reproduced  as  its  substance  is  sufficiently  indicated.] 
[21704]  u 
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tions  which  passed  between  several  of  the  more  important  delegations  interested,  made 
it  clear  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  provision  that  should 
be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  At  the  same  time  it  was  strongly  urged  upon  us  that 
the  view  expressed  in  article  16f  was  so  obviously  right  and  reasonable  that  its 
purport  might  be  taken  to  be  self -understood,  and  it  was  suggested  that  if  we 
consented  on  our  part  to  strike  out  the  article,  the  partisans  of  the  stricter 
limitation  of  the  scope  of  obligatory  arbitration  would  on  their  part  refrain  from 
pressing  their  view,  and  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  point  undefined,  on  the 
understanding  that  each  party  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  put  upon  the  Convention 
the  interpretation  which  it  considered  correct.  We  agreed  to  this  course,  after  due 
reflection  but  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  view  which  we  thought  it  important 
to  vindicate  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  we  decided,  with  the  concurrence 
of  those  delegations,  notably  the  French,  United  States  and  Portuguese,  with 
whom  we  have  acted  in  close  co-operation  in  this  matter,  to  enter  a  formal 
reservation  making  clear  our  own  standpoint.  When,  accordingly,  the  article  was 
formally  withdrawn  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  I  read  the  following 
declaration  : 

"En  votant  les  articles  16d  et  16e,  la  delegation  britannique  entend  que 
les  sentences  arbitrales,  en  tant  qu'elles  se  rapportent  aux  questions  rentrant 
dans  la  competence  de  la  justice  nationale,  n'auront  qu'une  valeur  interpre- 
tative, sans  aucun  effet  retroactif  sur  les  decisions  judiciaires  anterieures." 

6.  Those  delegates  who  have  throughout  most  strongly  combated  the  whole 
principle  of  an  obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  were  somewhat  taken  aback  on  finding 
that  a  question  on  which  they  had  firmly  counted  upon  seeing  the  adherents  of 
obligatory  arbitration  hopelessly  divided,  was  apparently  going  to  be  settled  to  every 
one's  satisfaction.  Baron  Marschall  did  not  disguise  his  ill-humour,  and  his  faithful 
ally,  the  delegate  of  Eoumania,  perhaps  the  most  actively  hostile  critic  of  the  scheme, 
having  so  far  voted  against  it  and  every  part  of  it  with  the  greatest  persistence, 
now  thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  propose,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Convention  (which  he  was  determined  in  no  case  to  accept)  the  reintroduction  of 
the  restriction  embodied  in  the  original  proposal  of  Monsieur  Fusinato's  sub- 
committee. The  amendment  was  however,  after  a  somewhat  acrimonious  debate, 
negatived  by  twenty-three  votes  against  eight,  with  twelve  abstentions. 

7.  As  was  expected,  a  further  discussion  arose  with  reference  to  article  16k, 
as  to  the  effect  which  tne  reservation  of  "constitutional  rights"  of  individual  States 
with  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ' '  compromis  ' '  might  have  on  the  binding  nature 
of  the  engagement  to  accept  arbitration.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  this  question  was  again  made  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  which  in  turn 
provoked  a  somewhat  sharp  retort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  legal  delegate, 
Mr.  Scott.    The  article  was  finally  voted  without  alteration. 

8.  Determined  and  general  opposition  was  made  to  Article  16e.  which  withdraws 
from  the  scope  of  obligatory  arbitration  all  questions  of  extra-territorial  rights.  In 
the  Examining  Committee  it  had  been  accepted  without  remark,  the  Chinese  delegate 
being  present,  and  although  the  text  of  the  clause  had  been  before  the  Conference 
for  many  weeks,  no  objections  had  been  raised  to  it  either  in  that  or  any  other 
quarter.  But  some  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  we  were 
informed  that  the  influences  which  have  been  so  markedly  hostile  to  us,  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Turkish,  Chinese,  Persian,  and  Siamese  delegations  to 
whom  the  clause  had  been  represented — so  the  Persian  delegate  himself  informed 
us — as  a  deliberate  "box  on  the  ear"  administered  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Oriental 
States.  At  private  interviews  which  took  place  with  some  of  our  Chinese,  Siamese, 
and  Persian  colleagues,  we  fully  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  allegation,  and  showed 
how  unreasonable  it  was  to  demand  that  questions  admittedly  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  exercise  of  extra-territorial  rights  should  be  included  in  the  purview  of 
compulsor}'  arbitration  at  a  time  when  the  first  modest  steps  were  being  taken  to 
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establish  the  principle  of  such  arbitration  and  when  all  countries  were  equally 
determined  to  begin  the  experiment  only  with  matters  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance.  We  urged  that  the  express  reservation  of  extra-territorial  rights  was 
clearly  necessary  and  that  those  rights  might  easily  become  involved  in  even  the 
most  trifling  subjects  included  in  the  list  of  matters  in  regard  to  which  we  were 
about  to  accept  the  obligation  of  unconditional  reference  to  arbitration.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  our  arguments  had  been  found  convincing,  however 
unpalatable,  and  the  evening  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  Persian 
and  Siamese  delegates  themselves  suggested  a  slight  modification  of  wording  which 
they  declared  would  meet  their  objections,  and  to  which  we  readily  agreed.  Next 
morning,  however,  immediately  before  the  Committee  met,  they  withdrew  from  the 
understanding,  having  apparently  found  that  they  would  meet  with  general  support 
in  their  opposition  to  the  article.  Besides  ourselves,  only  France  voted  for  it.  The 
attitude  of  the  delegations  of  the  other  Countries  having  important  interests  in  the 
East  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  desire  to  pose  as  the  friends  of  the 
"equality"  of  all  nations,  not  untinged  perhaps  by  the  pleasure  of  opposing  a 
British  proposal.  On  the  result  of  the  vote  being  announced  I  put  the  following 
declaration  : — 

"  L'article  161  ayant  ete  supprime,  la  delegation  britannique  doit  reserver 
a  son  Gouvernement  le  droit  de  se  soustraire  a  I'obligation  du  recours  a 
I'arbitrage  dans  tous  les  cas  oii  il  s'agit  de  1' interpretation  ou  de  I'application 
de  droits  extra-territoriaux." 

9.  From  the  text  of  article  16n,  as  brought  before  the  Committee,  the 
stipulations  contained  in  its  original  wording  (as  article  13  of  the  draft  enclosed 
in  my  despatch  No.  183 — See  §  13  of  that  despatch)  respecting  the  power  to  specify 
in  the  ratification  the  particular  States  with  whom  each  Signatory  Power  desires  to 
contract,  has  been  omitted.  It  appears  that  this  stipulation  had  been  inserted  with 
a  view  to  conciliate  Germany  who  has  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  such  a  means 
of  restricting  the  application  of  the  treaty.  Since  all  hope  of  obtaining  Germany's 
assent  to  any  arrangement  whatever  involving  obligatory  arbitration  has  had  to  be 
abandoned,  the  United  States'  delegates  who  were  the  authors  of  the  clause,  saw 
no  utility  in  maintaining  it  in  face  of  much  opposition. 

10.  A  final  vote  on  the  whole  of  the  draft  convention,  as  now  modified  by  the 
omission  of  articles  16f  and  161,  showed  that  thirty-one  representatives  were  in 
favour  of  it.    Nine  voted  against  it,  namely 


Italy,  Japan,  and  Luxemburg  abstained.    The  Nicaraguan  delegate  was  not  present. 

11.  A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  the  significance  of  these  votes. 
Germany  has  of  course,  as  I  have  from  time  to  time  had  the  honour  to  report,  been 
the  persistent  opponent  of  all  obligatory  arbitration,  although  her  attitude  has  not 
always  been  made  so  unequivocally  clear  as  a  more  straightforward  policy  would 
have  prescribed.  The  attitude  of  Austria  and  Roumania  can  only  be  described  as 
more  German  than  that  of  the  Germans.  Turkey  has  never  voted  otherwise  than 
in  support  of  Germany.  The  Greek  Representative  has  confidentially  informed  a 
member  of  our  delegation  that  so  long  as  Roumania  refuses  to  accept  arbitration, 
Greece  must  do  the  same.  I  doubt  however  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 
We  have  observed  that  in  all  naval  questions,  Greece  invariably,  even  where  her 
interests  as  a  weak  neutral  would  have  seemed  rightly  to  lead  her  to  our  side,  has 
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voted  with  Germany  and  against  us,  and  in  this  case  the  explanation  offered  was 
that  the  delegates  themselves  were  strongly  in  favour  of  supporting  us,  but  that  the 
categorical  instructions  of  their  Government  were  to  support  Germany. (')  Bulgaria 
may  have  been  influenced  by  mixed  motives  of  the  same  character.    I  have  already 
referred  to  the  Belgian  hostility  to  arbitration  as  probably  due  primarily  to  King 
Leopold's  irritation  at  the  recent  default  of  Venezuela  in  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
the  award  of  an  Arbitration  Court.    Switzerland  may  or  may  not  be  susceptible  to 
German  influence  and  pressure  in  this  matter. (^)     But  it  is  also  possible  to  suppose, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  pointing  in  that  direction,  that  the  first  Swiss  Delegate, 
Monsieur  Carlin,   who  is  not  free  from  personal  vanity,   has  been  somewhat 
disappointed  because  a  proposal  of  his  own,  which  he  hoped  to  see  generally  adopted, 
met  with  no  practical  success,  and  that  his  preference  for  his  own  scheme  induced 
him  to  see  hopeless  objections  in  every  other.     The  vote  of  Montenegro  is  most 
instructive.    Montenegro  is  "represented"  by  Eussia.    In  other  words  the  Russian 
delegate  uses  the  Montenegrin  vote  as  a  rule  to  duplicate  his  own.     In  this  case 
he  has  divided  his  two  votes  impartially.    On  what  grounds  Montenegro,  if  pressed, 
would  justify  her  refusal  to  accept  arbitration,  when  Russia  who  "represents"  her, 
favours  it,  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.     But  Eussia,  a  great  stickler,  as  it  is,  for 
the  principle  of  unanimity  has  by  their  own  manoeuvre  practically  cancelled  her  own 
affirmative  vote.      Among  the  abstentions,  that  of  Italy  and  especially  that  of 
Luxemburg,    signify   the    reluctance    of    those    Powers    even    where    their  own 
predilections  and  interests  point  the  other  way,  to  appear  in  direct  opposition  to 
Germany. 

12.  The  draft  convention  having  failed  to  obtain  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Committee,  Monsieur  de  Martens,  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  delegation,  came  forward 
with  a  suggestion  for  a  compromise.  His  proposal,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  a  copy,(M  was  to  confine  to  a  separate  and  "  additional  "  Convention  the  main 
stipulations  of  the  draft  scheme  as  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  to 
insert  in  the  revised  general  Convention  (which  is  to  replace  that  of  1899)  an  article 
declaring  that  the  Contracting  Powers  have  set  out  in  the  Additional  Convention  those 
matters  which  according  to  the  free  choice  of  the  several  Governments,  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  suitable  subjects  for  obligatory  arbitration.  I  expressed  the 
readiness  of  the  British  delegation  to  accept  this  proposal,  which  seemed  to  my 
colleagues  and  me  an  ingenious  and  practical  one.  The  French  equally  declared  in  its 
favour.  The  United  States  however  objected  because  in  the  Russian  proposal  the  first 
two  Articles  of  their  own  draft  Convention  (16a  and  16b)  containing  the  general  engage- 
ment to  submit  to  arbitration  in  questions  of  law  not  involving  the  honour,  vital 
interests,  etc.,  of  States,  found  no  place  except  in  the  form  of  recitals.  Baron  von 
Marschall,  who  was  apparently  intensely  astonished  at  the  fact  of  a  compromise  being 
offered  by  Russia,  and  who  showed  such  irritation  as  to  create  the  apprehension  of  a 
scene,  announced  the  determination  of  the  German  delegation  to  accept  no  such 
compromise  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  proposal 
was  one  that  could  be  described  as  brought  forward  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  at  all. 
After  this  outburst,  no  one  was  surprised  when  on  a  vote  having  been  taken  and  the 
same  numbers,  approximately,  having  been  declared  to  constitute  the  irreconcilable 
minority.  Monsieur  de  Martens  withdrew  his  proposal. 

13.  At  this  stage,  the  First  Austro-Hungarian  delegate  brought  forward  th.? 
resolution  which  he  had  already  introduced  in  the  Examining  Committee  (copy 
enclosed).  I  have,  in  §  15  of  mv  despatch  No.  183,  explained  how  those  Powers 
who  have  agreed  upon  a  list  of  subjects  on  which  they  accept  unconditional  arbitration, 
cannot  without  stultifying  themselves,  vote  in  favour  of  a  resolution  declaring  the 
preparation  of  such  a  list  to  be  impossible  without  further  consideration.    The  majority 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  bv  Sir  C.  Hardinge  :  "  This  is  a  very  interesting  point  to  know. 
C.  H."] 

(')  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell  :    "  From  all  we  hear  she  certainly  is 
F.  A.  C."] 
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of  the  delegates  who  had  supported  the  clauses  of  the  draft  Convention,  took  this  view 
and  voted  against  the  Austro- Hungarian  resolution,  but  a  certain  number,  notably  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands,  voted  for  it.  The  same  "impasse"  was  thus  reached  by  the 
First  Committee  as  that  in  which  the  Examining  Committee  had  previously  landed 
itself. 

14.  In  private  consultations  between  the  French,  United  States,  Portuguese  and 
British  delegations,  it  had  been  agreed  that  on  this  emergency  arising  or  threatening, 
the  French  should  make  a  final  endeavour  to  win  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
Committee  to  a  compromise  by  which  it  was  sought  to  combine  the  main  features  of 
the  draft  Convention  with  an  arrangement  favouring  the  views  of  those  who  wen; 
unwilling,  for  the  present,  to  go  beyond  an  engagement  to  consider  the  ways  and  means 
of  giving  effect  to  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration.  I  have  the  honour  to  annex 
hereto  a  copy  of  this  scheme  of  compromise,  as  drafted  by  Monsieur  Renault. It 
consists  of  seven  articles,  of  which  the  first  two  are  identical  with  articles  16a  and  16b 
of  the  rejected  draft  Convention  whilst  the  third  introduces  only  a  slight  difference  of 
wording  into  article  16c.  Article  16d,  containing  the  list  of  subjects  on  which 
obligatory  arbitration  is  accepted,  disappears.  There  remains  article  16e,  establishing 
the  protocol  ;  and  a  new  article — (5) — is  added,  providing,  in  words  which  are  taken 
almost  textually  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  resolution,  for  the  selection  of  fresh 
subjects  (in  addition  to  those  appearing  in  the  protocol)  by  such  Powers  as  may  desire 
time  for  further  consideration.  Articles  6  and  7,  finally,  contain  the  provisions  which 
were  originally  consigned  to  the  draft  protocol,  and  which  are  now  brought  into  the 
treaty  itself. 

15.  Unfortunately  the  turn  which  the  debate  in  committee  took,  made  it  useless 
even  to  propose  this  compromise.  The  attitude  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
delegates  and  their  followers  was  so  unbending  that  there  was  evidently  no  prospect 
of  reaching  an  agreement  that  would  have  given  practical  shape  to  the  principle  of 
obligatory  arbitration  in  any  form  whatsoever,  and  Monsieur  Bourgeois  accordingly 
decided  to  accept  the  situation  rather  than  to  prolong  a  discussion  which  was  perhaps 
near  becoming  dangerously  heated.  Mr.  Choate  made  an  impassioned  speech 
vindicating  the  right  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Committee  to  carry  their  scheme  at 
least  as  far  as  the  plenary  Conference,  and  suggested  that  it  would  then  be  better  for 
the  latter  to  decide  whether  the  draft  Convention,  although  not  unanimously  accepted, 
should  not  be  set  up  as  part  of  the  proceedings  to  be  recorded  under  the  Final  Act. 
This  suggestion  provoked  a  lively  exchange  of  views  on  the  thorny  subject  of  the 
necessity  of  unanimity  at  diplomatic  conferences,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in 
my  despatch  No.  231  of  the  2nd  instant,  (*)  and  to  which  I  propose  to  recur  in  a  further 
report.  In  the  end.  Count  Tornielli,  the  First  Italian  Delegate  came  forward  with  the 
text  of  a  resolution  which  he  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  committee,  merely  recording 
that  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  had  been  unanimously  approved,  and 
declaring,  in  the  abstract,  certain  differences  as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
conventional  stipulations  to  be  suitable  matters  for  such  arbitration.  It  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  pending  an  agreement  as  to  the  precise  wording  of  the  resolution 
to  be  adopted.  The  Chairman  having  assembled  a  small  sub-committee  for  this 
purpose,  including  myself,  the  text  which  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith(^)  was  agreed 
upon.    The  United  States  delegate  refused  to  attend  this  sub-committee  and  subse- 

.  quently  declared  his  inability  to  accept  a  resolution  which  he  regarded  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  position  gained  by  the  decisive  majority  vote  of  the  Committee.  I  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Choate  that  the  resolution  as  worded  did  no  more  than  state  the  facts  of  the 
actual  situation  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  if  it  was  decided  to  accept  that 
situation,  however  unsatisfactory.  As  he  agreed  to  abstain  from  bringing  before  the 
Conference  itself  either  the  draft  Convention  for  compulsory  arbitration,  or  the  claim 
of  a  majority  to  have  its  resolutions  inserted  in  the  Final  Act  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
opposition  on  the  point  of  form  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  My  arguments, 
although  strongly  reinforced  by  Monsieur  Bourgeois  did  not  shake  Mr,  Choate's 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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determination,  but  he  agreed  to  content  himself  with  abstaining  from  voting  instead 
of  actually  opposing  the  resolution.  He  at  the  same  time  declared  most  emphatically 
that  he  would  in  no  way  object  to  our  recording  our  vote  in  favour  of  it. 

16.  When  accordingly  the  Committee  reassembled  on  the  11th  instant,  and  the 
Chairman  had  put  the  resolution  forward,  Mr.  Choate  read  a  declaration  explaining 
the  grounds  on  which  he  must  refuse  his  assent.  With  no  negative  vote,  but  with  the 
abstention  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  resolution  was  thereupon  carried, 
Mr.  Choate  immediately  afterwards  joined  in  the  chorus  of  general  approval  and 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Monsieur  Bourgeois  had  conducted  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee,  and  in  some  happily  chosen  words  succeeded  in  wiping  out 
any  traces  of  ill-humour  which  might  have  lingered  behind.  Both  he  and  Monsieur 
Bourgeois  himself  grew  very  eloquent  on  the  great  progress  made  in  the  cause  of 
arbitration,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  but  it  is  of  course  quite  clear  that  so 
far  as  obligatory  arbitration  is  concerned  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  from  the 
outset  persistently  opposed  it  with  more  or  less  openness,  have  signally  succeeded  for 
the  present.  For  this  result  you  will  no  doubt  have  been  prepared. As  I  had  the 
honour  to  explain  in  my  telegram  No.  27  of  August  18th(*)  last  and  in  my  despatch 
No.  151  of  the  20th  of  that  month, (^)  the  prospects  of  any  treaty  of  obhgatory 
arbitration  in  specific  cases  being  accepted  by  the  Conference  were  always  very  slight. 
Monsieur  Bourgeois  hopes  however  that  the  thirty-one  Powers  who  have  signified 
their  readiness  to  sign  a  Convention  in  the  terms  agreed  upon,  will  before  long  find 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  carrying  their  intention  into  effect. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FEY. 

MINUTES. 

An  interesting  despatch  as  illustrating  how  the  position  changes  hour  by  hour,  how,  near 
they  were  to  a  quarrel,  and  how  firmly  opposed  Germany  is  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
obligatory  arbitration. 

It  calls  for  no  action.    We  were  quite  prepared  for  the  denouement. 

W.  M. 

15  Oct[obe]r. 

The  remarks  on  the  voting  at  different  stages  of  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  scheme  are  worth 
reading. 

F.  A.  C. 
16/10. 

This  despatch  is  well  woiih  reading  and  brings  out  very  clearly  the  fear  instilled  by  Germany 
m  some  of  the  minor  Powers  of  any  opposition  to  her  views  on  their  part.  Every  effort  has 
apparently  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  but  absolutely  without  result.  At  the  same  time 
no  intrigue  seems  to  have  been  too  mean  to  resort  to  for  the  sake  of  defeating  the  arbitration 
proposal.    The  role  of  Germany  and  her  sateUites  is  not  to  be  envied. 

C.  H. 

Seen  bv  W.  E.  D.  ^"  ^' 

Oct.  18,  1907. 
G.  H.  B.  K. 

21/10/1907. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  reading  Sir  E.  Fry's  despatch  of  Oct[obe]r  12.  1907. 

LOREBUEN. 

(^)  [Margmal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :  "Fully.  W.  M."] 
(«)  [Not  reproduced,  cp.  supra,  p.  272,  No.  242,  and  note  (').] 
(«)  [v.  supra,  pp.  272-3,  No.  243.] 
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v.— THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

No.  256. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

F.O.  372/75. 
34358/268/07/329. 

(No.  255.)  The  Hague,  D.  October  16,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  October  17,  1907. 

Now  that  the  Second  Peace  Conference  is  at  last  approaching  its  end,  we 
venture  to  lay  before  you  some  observations  on  the  results  of  the  meeting. 

These  results  are  less  than  might  have  been  hoped  for,  but  are  perhaps  as  great 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  The 
great  volume  of  most  important  subjects  laid  before  the  Conference  under  the  terms 
of  reference,  the  large  number  of  the  nations  represented,  the  necessary  divergence 
of  views  and  of  interests  on  many  questions,  the  chaotic  character  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Commissions,  and  sub-Commissions  of  the  Conference,  and  we  may  add  the 
evident  wish  of  some  of  the  Great  Powers  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  should 
be  as  small  as  possible — all  these  and  other  things — have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  many  of  the  objects  which  might  have  been  desired. 

In  your  original  instructions  to  us  of  the  12th  June  you  stated  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  were  anxious  to  secure  the  adaptation  of  the  machinery  of 
the  existing  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  for  the  purposes  of  an  International  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  belligerent  Prize  Courts  affecting  neutrals  and  you 
added  that  His  Majesty's  Government  considered  that  if  the  Hague  Conference 
accomplished  no  other  object  than  the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal  it  would  render 
an  inestimable  service  to  civilization  and  mankind.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  of 
satisfaction,  and  we  hope  of  legitimate  satisfaction,  to  us  that  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  the  task  thus  laid  upon  us — not  indeed  in  the  form  of  an  adaptation 
of  the  machinery  of  the  existing  Court,  but  in  the  form  of  a  new  institution  :  and 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  that  this  Convention  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
very  noteworthy  step  in  the  history  of  law  as  the  first  attempt  to  constitute  a  really 
international  Court  and  as  the  first  device  to  produce  uniformity  in  any  branch  of 
international  law.  The  report  of  Monsieur  Eenault  on  the  subject  of  this  new 
Court  is  a  document  of  great  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  constitution  of  a  Prize  Tribunal,  the  Conference  has  subjected 
the  systems  of  International  Enquiry  and  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
under  the  Convention  of  1899  to  a  complete  revision  and  has  amongst  other 
amendments,  introduced  a  summary  procedure  adapted  to  the  speedy  settlement  of 
small  cases.  The  principal  object  in  view  in  many  of  the  amendments  has  been  to 
provide  beforehand  an  optional  system  of  procedure  in  enquiries  and  arbitrations, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  framing  rules  of  procedure  in  each  case  either  by 
the  protocols  or  by  the  Commission  or  the  Arbitral  Court. 

Two  other  projects  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  International  Arbitration 
were  laid  before  the  First  Commission  of  the  Conference — one  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and  the  other  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  certain 
cases.  Both  these  projects  were  debated  at  great  length  and  in  great  detail,  but 
both  failed  of  reaching  embodiment  in  the  form  of  complete  conventions.  We 
cannot  but  liope  that  the  difl&culties  which  we  have  been  unable  to  overcome  may 
hereafter  be  surmounted  and  that  our  labour  as  pioneers  may  in  the  end  not  prove 
entirely  fruitless. 

On  the  questions  of  Contraband  and  the  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea,  the 
propositions  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  respectively  have 

•  (>)  [Printed  in  .4.  d  P.,  (1908),  CXXIV,  (Cd.  3857),  pp.  603-5.  For  omission  v.  infra, 
p.  297,  note  (s).] 
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each  received  a  majority  of  votes,  but  in  neither  case  will  the  resolutions  be  embodied 
in  a  convention  under  the  agency  of  the  Conference.  The  willingness  of  a  large 
number  of  Powers  to  join  in  the  entire  abolition  of  Contraband  and  of  America  to 
abolish  conditional  Contraband  will  we  hope  be  fruitful  of  diplomatic  results  in  the 
near  future. 

The  discussions  on  the  subject  of  automatic  mines  have  been,  as  you  are  aware, 
protracted  and  have  resulted  in  only  a  very  partial  adoption  of  the  British  proposals. 
The  fact  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  the  greatest  naval  Power  have 
coincided  with  the  interests  of  neutrals  and  the  duties  of  humanity(^)  has  probably 
stood  in  our  way  in  some  quarters.  We  hope  that  one  result  of  the  debates  may  be 
to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger  which  is  threatened  by  the 
use  of  mines. 

The  Conventions  with  regard  to  floating  mines,  balloons,  bullets  and  gases  afford 
illustrations  of  the  duty  laid  on  diplomacy  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  by  ( ?  of) 
checking  the  application  in  practice  of  the  discoveries  of  science  and  thus  of  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  over  the  intellectual  part  of  human  nature. 

The  Labours  of  the  Conference  on  the  subjects  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  warfare,  bombardment  of  undefended 
places,  the  treatment  of  crews  of  captured  enemy  merchant  ships,  the  immunity  of 
fishing-boats  and  mail  bags,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  transformation  of 
ships  of  commerce  into  ships  of  war,  the  days  of  grace,  blockade  and  the  destruction 
of  neutral  prizes,  will  we  trust  not  prove  without  good  results. 

A  very  important  step  taken  by  the  Conference  is  embodied  in  the  resolution 
of  the  21st  September  which  makes  certain  provisions  with  a  view  to  a  third  meeting 
of  a  Peace  Conference. 

I  hope  shortly  to  present  to  you  a  more  detailed  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  Conference  than  is  possible  for  us  at  the  present  moment. 

The  actual  results  of  the  Conference  will  be  embodied  in  thirteen  Conventions, 
one  Declaration,  one  draft  Convention  and  eight  resolutions. 

There  yet  remain  a  few  observations  to  be  made  of  a  more  general  character. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  result  of  the  Conference  has  been 
to  bring  into  very  definite  contrast  the  views  entertained  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
certain  other  Powers  on  many  questions  of  International  law  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  by  means  of  a  naval  Conference  or  otherwise  some  of  these  differences  may  be 
arranged  before  the  new  International  Court  of  Prizes  is  called  upon  to  act.(') 

In  the  next  place  the  machinery  of  this  Conference  has  proved  in  a  high  degree 
dilatory  and  confusing :  the  rights  of  individual  delegates  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Conference,  the  rights  of  the  majority  over  a  minority  in  the  absence  of  unanimity, 
the  power  of  a  Chairman  to  confine  the  discussions  within  due  limits — these  and 
many  other  questions  demand  solution  before  another  meeting  of  the  Conference 
can  prove  satisfactory. 

The  claim  of  many  of  the  smaller  States  to  equality  as  regards  not  only  their 
independence  but  their  share  in  all  International  institutions, — waived  by  most  of 
them  in  the  case  of  the  Prize  Court  but  successfully  asserted  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  new  Arbitral  Court — is  one  which  may  produce  great  difficulties  and  may 
perhaps  drive  the  greater  Powers  to  act  in  many  cases  by  themselves. 

Though  necessarily  often,  from  time  to  time,  standing  in  opposition  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  of  other  nations,  our  personal  relations  with  them  have  throughout 
been  friendly  and  in  many  cases  cordial. 

In  conclusion  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  placing  on  record  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  diligence,  care  and  ability  with  which  the  duties  of  Secretary 
and  of  legal  Councillor  to  the  Delegation  have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe 

[Marginal  comments  by  Mr.  Maycock  and  Lord  Ripen  :    "  Germany  might  take  this  as 
a  hit  at  her  if  pub[Hshe]d."    [W.  M.j    "But  it  is  true.  R."] 

(^)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :  "  A  most  essential  pre-requisite  -.*'hich  will 
assuredly  be  strongly  urged  in  Parl[iamen]t.    W.  M."] 
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and  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst  respectively.  The  amount  of  work  which  has  devolved  upon 
these  gentlemen  has  been  far  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated  and  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  them  for  the  invaluable  assistance  which  they  have  throughout 
rendered  to  us  with  unflagging  zeal. 

We  desire  also  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  services  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Tufton  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  to  whom  were  intrusted  the  care  of  the  archives 
of  the  Delegation  and  the  preparation  of  documents  in  the  French  language.  The 
unremitting  and  punctual  performance  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  duties  which  fell 
to  their  share  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW  :  FEY. 

MINUTES. 

As  Sir  E.  Fry  was  given  the  Bank  of  Ambassador  and  his  Colleagues  were  His  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiaries  it  would  seem  proper  to  prepare  a  despatch  to  Sir  E.  Fry  expressing  His 
Majesty's  approval  of  their  services  and  His  recognition  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
owing  to  the  multifarious  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  large  number  of  states  represented  at 
The  Conference.  Sir  E.  Fry  has  already  paid  tribute  to  the  assistance  he  received  from  the 
Navai  and  Military  Delegates  and  these  Despatches  have  been  referred  to  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Crowe,  Mr.  Hurst,  Mr.  Tufton  and  Mr.  Addison  might  be  referred  to 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  1899  (see  paper  annexed). (*)  (Some  slight  verbal  omissions 
seem  desirable  on  political  grounds  if  it  is  decided  eventually  to  publish  this  despatch.) 

Prepare  draft  for  submission  to  the  King. 

W.  M. 

16  Oet[obe]r. 

The  words  underlined  on  p.  1  w[<pul]d  of  course  come  out.(*) 

F.  A.  G. 

17/10. 
C.  H. 

In  this  case  we  should  lay  stress  not  on  the  success  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference, 
but  upon  the  efforts  of  the  delegates  to  make  it  successful. 

E.  G. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(^)  [v.  supra,  p.  295.    The  words  were  omitted  in  A.  &  P.] 


No.  257. 
Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/75. 

34545/268/07/329. 

(No.  257.)  Hotel  des  Indes,  The  Hague,  D.  October  18,  1907. 

Sir,  R.  October  19,  1907. 

Monsieur  Bourgeois  called  upon  me  last  night  in  order  to  discuss  the  position  in 
which  the  question  of  obligatory  arbitration  had  been  left  by  the  declaration  adopted 
by  the  (Conference  which  stands  recorded  in  the  Final  Act.(^)  His  Excellency  expressed 
the  sincere  hope  that  those  Powers  which  had  voted  in  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
draft  convention,  would,  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  give  practical  effect  to 
their  view  by  concluding  among  themselves  a  convention  in  the  terms  which  their 
Delegates  had  approved. 

2.  I  expressed  my  personal  opinion  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  no 
doubt  give  their  most  favourable  consideration  to  any  proposals  in  this  sense  which 
the  French  Government  might  bring  forward.  I  agreed  with  Monsieur  Bourgeois 
that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  the  other  Powers  which  had  opposed  the  draft 
convention  could  hardly  raise  objections  to  its  conclusion  unconnected  with  the  time 


(»)  [Printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1908),  CXXIV,  (Cd.  4175),  pp.  769-920.] 
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and  meeting  place  of  the  Conference,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  poUtical 
pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the  smaller  European  States  which 
voted  with  us  to  abandon  the  whole  scheme.  The  position  of  Italy  might  also  be  one 
of  some  difficulty. 

3.  Monsieur  Bourgeois  was  particularly  anxious  that  any  communications  which 
might  pass  between  our  respective  Government  [sic]  on  this  subject  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  exchanged  through  His  Majesty's  Embassy  in  Paris  (and  not  through 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London  whom  he  considers  to  be  very  luke-warm  in  the 
cause  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  make  difficulties.  I 
promised  to  convey  this  to  you  confidentially.) 

4.  1  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Choate,  whose  opinion  Monsieur  Bourgeois  was  also 
anxious  to  obtain.  I  found  Mr.  Choate,  as  I  had  expected,  very  desirous  to  proceed 
with  the  draft  convention  so  far  as  it  followed  the  lines  of  the  original  United  States 
proposal.  But  his  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  list  of  matters 
to  be  referred  to  arbitration  unconditionally  which  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
opposition,  and  it  has  been  clear  from  the  outset  that  his  Government  is  not  much 
enamoured  of  these  provisions.  He  accordingly  favours  the  plan  of  cutting  out  those 
clauses  and  of  concluding  a  treaty  in  the  terms  of  the  remaining  articles.  I  have 
only  informed  Monsieur  Bourgeois  of  the  result  of  my  communication  with  Mr.  Choate, 
and  told  him  I  must  leave  the  matter  now  in  his  hands. 

r  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 

MINUTES. 

The  position  in  which  this  question  is  left  is  ^explained  by  the  declaration  at  foot  of  p.  13 
of  final  Act  (in  34543)  q.v*  It  is  not  in  the  shape  of  a  Convention  adopted  by  the  Conference 
nor  is  it  included  in  those  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  final  act. 

Unless  and  until  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  make  any  definite  proposal  to  us— through 
whatever  channel  it  comes — I  think  the  Country  may  very  well  rest  content  with  the  agreement  (in 
general  terms)  which  we  have  already  with  France,  for  submitting  to  arbitration  any  question 
involving  the  interpretation  of  treaties  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  our  vital  interests, 
independence,  or  honour  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  3"^  parties. 

We  have  already  got  these  arbitration  agreements  with  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germanv, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  I  venture  to 
think  they  serve  ,all  practical  requirements.  We  should  have  one  with  the  United  States  on 
the  same  lines  only  their  Senate  wouldn't  allow  the  Executive  a  free  hand  in  makint^  the 
Compromis  so  it  fell  through. 

.\t  any  rate,  I  apprehend,  we  can  wait  till  we  are  approached  and  that  no  initiative  on  our 
part  is  necessary  or  expedient. 

W.  M. 

*  This  is  being  printed  at  once,  and  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  in  type. 

F.  A.  C. 

In  view  of  German  and  Austrian  opposition  and  the  probable  attitude  of  Italy  and  the 
U[nited]  Sftates]  I  see  very  little  good  in  pursuing  Obligatory  Arbitration  further,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

F.  A.  C. 

20/10. 

It  would  be  best  to  let  it  be  understood*  that  there  i^  a  model  form  of  convention  for 
arbitration,  which  can  be  signed  by  those  Powers,  who  agree  to  it,  but  we  can  wait  to  see 
if  M.  Bourgeois  urges  anything  upon  the  French  Gov[ernment]t. 

E.  G. 

*  I  think  this  will  be  attained  by  the  Pub[licatio]n  in  the  B[lue]  B[ook](')  of  the  final  act, 
the  Declaration  in  which  shows  how  the  matter  stands. 

W.  M. 

23  Oct. 
E.  G. 

(>)  [Printed  m  A.  d  P.  (1908),  CXXIV,  (Cd.  4175),  pp.  769-920.] 
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No.  258. 
Memorandum  by  Lord  Reay.C) 

(Confidential. 

The  Conference  which  is  now  about  to  close'  has  thrown  some  light  on  the 
relations  of  the  various  Powers  which  it  may  be  useful  to  place  on  record. 

Germany  could  rely  on  the  active  co-operation  of  Austria  and  of  Roumania. 
It  could  also  rely  on  the  friendly  attitude  of  Italy  and  on  the  fear  of  both  France 
and  Italy  to  isolate  Germany.  The  smaller  Continental  Powers  were  afraid  of  giving 
ofEence  to  Germany.  One  of  the  objects  of  Germany  was  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  positive  results  as  regards  additions  to  or  alterations  of  existing  rules  of 
International  Law.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  were  favourable  to 
ensure  this  result.  Germany  was  evidently  anxious  to  conciliate  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  prevent  the  combined  action  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  France.  As  regards  arbitration  they  were  not  successful  and  the  United  States 
deliberately  declined  to  accept  the  German  ultimatum  on  obligatory  arbitration. 

But  in  the  questions  connected  with  War  on  land  and  at  sea  the  United  States 
in  many  cases  supported  the  Germans.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
were  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  case  of  war  their  situation  would  be  different  from 
ours  and  that  therefore  they  had  to  allow  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  the 
existing  International  Law.  Their  object  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Germans  and  without  any  concerted  action — as  far  as  we  could  judge — ihej  found 
themselves  in  the  same  lobby. 

German  diplomatic  methods  and  American  diplomatic  methods  were  very 
different.  The  Germans  constantly  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  lofty  humanitarian 
principles,  but  whenever  it  was  a  case  of  applying  them — as  in  mines  and  balloons — 
they  maintained  that  the  exigencies  of  war  would  prove  too  strong  to  give  effect  to 
any  Convention  limiting  the  use  of  engines  of  destruction.  They  wanted  a  free 
hand  and  other  Powers — in  view  of  a  possible  conflict — were  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  use  of  weapons  which  Germany  stated  it  would  use.  The  Americans  did  not 
mention  their  intentions  but  made  reservations  which  also  give  them  a  free  hand. 
It  is  safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  result  of  the  attitude  of  Germany  at  the 
Conference  will  be  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  balloons  and  mines  and 
instead  of  encouraging  disarmament  the  Conference  has  certainly  increased  the 
existing  feeling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  no  Power  can  afford  to  neglect 
its  means  of  offence  and  defence. 

The  strongest  guarantee  of  peace  is  the  knowledge  that  all  are  prepared  for 
war  and  that  in  case  of  war  the  issue  depends  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Armies  and  Navies  which  are  engaged.  The  Conference  has  not  given  any  new 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  great 
Powers  are  constantly  preparing  for  war. 

Italy  betrayed  a  constant  sense  of  fear  of  any  question  arising  which  might 
bring  Germany  and  France  into  sharp  antagonism.  Count  Tornielli's  main  object 
was  to  find  conciliatory  resolutions  and  to  avoid  votes  indicating  the  line  of  cleavage. 
Monsieur  Bourgeois  usually  adopted  the  same  course  under  the  influence  of  fear 
that  Germany  might  thwart  France  in  Morocco.  This  consideration  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  rely  on  France  even  when  France  was  prepared  to  agree  with 
us  as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  war  on  land,  not  maritime  law. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  was  mainly  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Conference  a 
bill  of  indemnity  for  its  conduct  on  questions  of  International  Law — such  as 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  transformation  of  merchant  ships  into  men-of-war  and 
the  stay  of  belligerent  ships  in  neutral  harbours — in  the  recent  war  with  Japan. 
As  long  as  this  purpose  could  be  attained  they  were  prepared  to  make  concessions 
on  other  points  to  us.    Under  the  influence  of  the  recent  Treaty  they  professed  to 

(')  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  30.  The  memorandum  is  undated,  but  the  covering  letter  from  Lord 
Reay  is  of  October  22,  1907.] 
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be  anxious  to  co-operate  with  us,  but  they  were  also  influenced  by  Germany  and 
afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Germany  and  they  wish  to  have  a  free  hand 
in  ease  of  war.  The  relations  between  France  and  Russia  were  less  cordial,  and 
the  French  delegates  were  surprised  to  see  the  friendly  attitude  of  Russia  towards 
Germany.  The  French  resent  the  loss  of  much  capital  lent  to  Russia  and  the 
Russians  are  well  aware  of  the  internal  weakness  of  France. 

Japan,  Spain  and  Portugal  maintained  throughout  a  very  friendly  attitude 
towards  us  but  Japan  also  wants  to  have  a  free  hand  in  case  of  war  and  naturally 
distrusts  Russia  after  its  experience  during  the  recent  war.  Our  relations  with  the 
Chinese  were  friendly,  but  the  Chinese  distrust  the  Japanese  and  do  not  want  to 
accept  their  lead.  At  first,  when  Mr.  Foster  was  here,  they  were  inclined  to  act 
with  the  Americans  but  after  Mr.  Foster's  departure  they  assumed  a  more 
independent  attitude. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the  presence  of  the  South  American 
Republics.  They  were  quite  prepared  to  support  us  in  our  endeavours  to  amend 
International  Law.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  support  is  no  compensation  for 
the  divergent  views  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  great  Powers.  A  majority 
mainly  composed  of  the  votes  of  the  South  American  Republics  has  no  weight.  The 
Conference  is  not  the  proper  body  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  binding  on  all  Powers. 
It  is  therefore  most  essential  that  between  this  Conference  and  the  next  the 
Maritime  Powers  should  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  questions  of  Maritime  Law 
such  as  Contraband  and  Blockade  which  this  Conference  has  been  unable  to  settle. 
If  after  careful  consideration  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  there  is  no  doubt  that 
other  Powers  will  accept  it. 

The  Conference  has  been  useful  in  revealing  the  various  currents  of  opinion. 
It  has  disclosed  a  considerable  want  of  unanimity  on  very  important  issues.  It  has 
not  given  a  greater  sense  of  security,  but  rather  the  reverse  and  outsiders  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  scanty  harvest.  But  in  most  cases  we  have  been  able  to  defeat 
proposals  which  would  have  been  injurious  to  us  and  we  have  been  able  to  carry 
proposals  which  we  considered  opportune.  Our  supremacy  at  sea  exposes  us  to 
great  risks  of  a  coalition  being  formed  against  us.  This  was  evident  in  the  general 
opposition  against  our  definition  of  the  auxiliary  sliip  but  ultimately  several  Powers 
admitted  that  we  were  fully  justified  in  our  definition.. 


No.  259. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry, 

F.O.  372/75. 
34358/268/07/329. 
(No.  84.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  October  29,  1907. 

I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  King  Your  Excellency's  Despatch  No.  255  of 
the  16th  instant (M  in  which  you  review  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  2nd  Peace 
Conference  which  has  sat  for  the  past  four  months  at  The  Hague. 

If,  as  you  observe  the  net  results  of  this  Conference  fall  short  of  what  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  had  hoped,  at  the  time  of  its  initiation,  might  have  been 
achieved,  they  nevertheless  fully  recognize  the  difficulties  which  you  have  had  to 
encounter  owing  to  the  multifarious  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  many  States 
represented,  and  to  other  causes  to  which  you  allude,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  both 
Your  Excellency  and  your  Co-Plenipotentiaries  have  done  all  that  lay  in  Your  Power 
to  attain  the  objects  which  were  indicated  in  your  instructions.  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  especially  share  the  satisfaction  you  feel  at  having  obtained  the 


(>)  [v.  supra,  pp.  295-7,  No.  256.] 
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recognition,  in  principle,  of  the  need  of  an  International  Court  of  Appeal  in  Prize 
Matters.  They  are  aware  that  many  difficulties,  both  as  regards  the  municipal 
legislation  of  this  and  other  Countries,  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
law  which  the  Court  itself  shall  administer,  remain  to  be  overcome  before  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  creating  this  Court  can  become  effective ;  but  the  foundation  stone 
has,  at  least,  been  laid  of  a  tribunal  which,  in  time,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  settlement  of  a  class  of  disputes  which  have  frequently  proved  a  serious  source 
of  friction  among  nations. 

I  have  therefore  now  the  pleasure  of  conveying  to  you  and  your  Colleagues  the 
King's  approval  of  your  services. 

The  various  Conventions  and  other  instruments  which  are  annexed  to  the  Final 
act  of  the  Conference  will  be  carefully  considered  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment] 
between  now  and  the  30th  of  June  next,  the  period  during  which  they  remain  open 
for  signature,  and  instructions  will  be  furnished  to  you,  in  due  course,  as  to  signing 
all  or  a  portion  of  them,  with  or  without  reservations. (^) 

Your  Excellency  has  already,  in  previous  despatches,  paid  tribute  to  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Naval  and  Military  technical  Delegates,  and  I  have  not 
failed  to  bring  their  services  to  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Army 
Council. 

I  have  also  received  with  much  satisfaction  the  high  testimony  which  you  bear  to 
the  efficient  aid  rendered  to  you  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  Mr.  Hurst,  Mr.  Tufton  and 
Mr.  Addison  of  this  Office. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWAED. 
A  'pp[rove]d. — E.R. 

(2)  [v.  infra,  pp.  30S-4,  No.  261.] 


No.  260. 

Count  de  Salis  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/75. 
41046/268/07/329. 

(No.  91.)    Treaty.  Berlin,  D.  December  13,  1907. 

Sir,  E.  December  16,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  two  copies  of  a  White  Book(^)  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Eeichstag  by  the  German  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
Second  Peace  Conference.  The  White  Book  consists  of  a  Memorandum  to  which  are 
attached  as  enclosures  the  texts  in  French  and  German  of  the  Programme  of  the 
Conference,  the  Final  Act,  the  fourteen  Agreements  and  the  Draft  Convention  for 
establishing  a  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  Memorandum  begins  by  giving  a  short 
summary  of  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Conference  and  concludes  this  summary  with 
the  following  reference  to  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments : — 
"The  new  resolution,  which  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Conference  without 
further  discussion,  is  in  accordance  with  the  position  which  Germany  has  taken  up  in 
the  matter  from  the  first.  The  Imperial  Government,  who  had  already  carefully 
examined  this  difficult  problem  before  the  Conference,  can  only  desire  that  the  question 
should  form  the  subject  of  further  careful  consideration  by  all  the  Powers  concerned. 
When  the  time  comes,  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  fail  to  weigh  carefully  and 


(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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conscientiously  the  practical  results  of  such  consideration  by  the  other  Powers  in 
connection  with  the  results  of  their  own  examination  of  the  question." 

The  Memorandum  then  cites  and  explains  seriatim  the  provisions  of  each  of  the 
agreements  with  regard  to  compulsory  arbitration.  The  Memorandum  states  (§  5) 
that  the  German  Delegates  could  unhesitatingly  agree  to  the  Declaration  in  favour  of 
compulsory  arbitration  as  Germany  has  already  concluded  treaties  to  that  effect  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  arbitration  clauses  are  included  in  the  new 
Commercial  Treaties.  The  Imperial  Government  intend  to  continue  this  system  of 
special  Treaties  so  far  as  is  in  accordance  with  German  interests ;  the  objections  which 
can  be  raised  to  a  universal  arbitration  treaty  are  not  equally  cogent  in  the  case  of 
arbitration  treaties  between  two  States  when  a  more  precise  notion  of  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  can  be  formed. 

With  regard  to  the  Convention  relating  to  the  laws  and  custon^s  of  land  warfare, 
the  Memorandum  remarks  (p.  7)  that  Article  44  of  the  rules  of  war,  forbidding 
belligerents  to  compel  the  natives  of  an  occupied  territory  to  give  them  information, 
will  presumably  give  several  great  Powers,  among  others  Germany,  reason  to  make  a 
reservation  on  the  ground  that  it  specially  mentions  an  individual  case  among  those 
already  covered  by  the  principle  of  Article  23,  paragraph  2,  a  course  which  is 
undesirable. 

With  regard  to  the  Convention  on  the  treatment  of  enemies'  merchant  vessels  at, 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  memorandum  expresses  the  opinion  (p.  9)  that  the 
provisions  of  Article  3  and  Article  4,  paragraph  2,  do  not  give  an  equal  advantage 
to  all  nations ;  they  can  only  be  of  use  to  such  nations  as  have  ports  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  where  they  can  intern  the  captured  vessels-;  on  account  of  this  inequality 
of  effect  the  German  Delegates  registered  a  reservation  with  regard  to  these  two 
Articles. 

In  the  Convention  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  Neutrals,  the  Memorandum 
suggests  (p.  16)  that  a  reservation  should  be  made  with  regard  to  Article  11,  which 
gives  a  Neutral  the  power  to  allow  a  belligerent  ship  the  use  of  a  pilot,  as  this 
provision  might  lead  to  an  actual  breach  of  neutrality  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  Declaration  regarding  the  prohibition  of  throwing  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons  is  stated  (p.  17)  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  Germany  at  the  Conference 
under  the  condition  that  all  the  great  military  Powers  should  do  the  same ;  as  several 
have  not  done  so,  Germany  is  unable  to  adhere  to  it. 

The  memorandum  concludes  as  follows  (p.  17) : — 

"  The  Conventions  cited  above  were  signed  by  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  majority 
of  the  Powers  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  under  date  of  October  18,  1907.  As 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  other  Great  Powers  did  not  immediately  sign  the  Conventions, 
the  German  Plenipotentiaries  likewise  refrained  from  doing  so.  But  Germany  is 
absolutely  ready  to  sign  immediately  all  the  Conventions,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Declaration  about  air-ships,  making  at  the  same  time  the  few  reservations  mentioned 
above.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  this  signature  will  be  considered 
as  having  been  made  on  the  day  of  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

"Finally  ip  the  Final  Act  the  Conference  recommended  the  Powers  to  convene 
a  third  Peace  Conference  after  an  interval  similar  to  that  which  has  passed  since  the 
First  Conference.  So  far  as  can  at  present  be  seen,  Germany  will  be  gladly  ready  to 
follow  this  suggestion." 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  DE  SALIS. 

MINUTES. 

This  is  less  complete  than  our  Blue  Book  now  in  preparation  as  there  are  no  instructions 
to  the  German  Delegates,  and  no  Reports  of  the  Various  Commissions  which  we  propose  to  publish 
in  an  Appendix. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  explanations  are  given  in  the  Memofrandum]  as  to  the  German 
attitude.  Germany,  it  declares,  will  sign  all  the  Conventions — except  that  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  projectiles  etc.  from  air-ships — with  a  few  reserves. 
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As  regards  reduction  of  armaments  she  will  gladly  consider  the  matter  of  the  disciis.sion  of 
the  question  by  otht-rs,  but  this  statement  of  course  commits  her  to  nothing,  and  is  only  inserted, 
I  imagine,  pro  forma. 

F.  A.  C. 

16/J2. 
C.  H. 
E.  G. 

The  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  "  summary  "  is  not  very  accurately  translated  in  the 
despatch  No.  91.  Treaty — though  its  substance  is  sufficiently  given. 

W.  E.  D. 

18  :xii  :07. 


No.  261. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Fry. 

F.O.  18723/1787/08/329. (^) 
(No.  1.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  18,  1908. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  have  had  under  their  attentive  consideration 
the  various  conventions,  and  the  Declaration  respecting  the  discharge  of  projectiles, 
etc.,  from  balloons  which  were  annexed  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  held  at  The  Hague  last  year. 

As  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  period  within  which  these  instruments  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Convention  relating  to  the  creation  of  an  International  Prize 
Court)  must  be  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  expires  on  the  30th  instant. 

I  have  accordingly  to  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  proceed  to  The  Hague  at 
a  date  which  may  suit  your  convenience  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and 
in  conjunction  with  your  colleagues, (^)  to  each  of  whom  a  copy  of  this  despatch  will 
be  furnished,  to  carry  out  the  following  directions. 

You  are  jointly  authorized  to  sign  the  under-mentioned  instruments  without 
reservation. 

1.  The  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  disputes. 

2.  The  Convention  respecting  the  limitation  of  the  employment  of  force  for  the 

recovery  of  Contract  debts. 

3.  The  Convention  relative  to  the  opening  of  hostilities. 

4.  The  Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land. 

5.  The  Convention  relative  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  at  the 

outbreak  of  hostilities. 

6.  The  Convention  relative  to  the  conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into  Ships  of 

War. 

7.  The  Convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  right 

of  Capture  in  Maritime  War. 

8.  The  Declaration  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  Projectiles  and  Explosives  from 

Balloons. 

You  are  authorized  to  sign  the  Convention  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  war  on  land  with  reservations  as  to  articles  16,  17 
and  18,  and  also  to  sign  the  Convention  for  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1906  to  maritime  warfare  with  reservations  as  to  Articles  6 
and  21. 

(M  [Printed  in  A.  £  P.  (1908),  CXXIV.  (Cd.  4174),  pp.  76&-7.] 

(-)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Maycock  :  "  We  know  they  have  arranged  to  be  there  to 
sign  on  the  29th.    W.  M."] 
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In  signing  the  Cionvention  relative  to  the  laying  of  automatic  Submarine  Contact 
mines  you  will  attach  to  your  signatures  a  declaration  in  the  following  terms : — 

"In  affixing  their  signatures  to  the  above  Convention  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries  declare  that  the  mere  fact  that  this  Convention  does  not 
prohibit  a  particular  act  or  proceeding,  must  not  be  held  to  debar  His 
Brit[annic]  Majesty's  Government  from  contesting  its  legitimacy." 

This  declaration  is,  in  effect,  a  reiteration  of  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Ernest 
Satow  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his  speech  at  the  8th  Plenary  meeting  of  the 
Conference. 

You  are  authorized  to  sign  the  Convention  respecting  Bombardments  by  Naval 
Forces  in  time  of  war,  subject  to  the  reservation  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  1,  as  made  by  you  at  the  4th  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

You  are  authorized  to  sign  the  Convention  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  Powers  in  maritime  war  with  a  reservation  as  regards  articles  19  and  23. 

The  Convention  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Court  of  appeal  in  Prize 
matters  is  still  engaging  the  consideration  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]. 
The  time  within  which  this  Convention  may  be  signed  does  not,  as  Y[our] 
E[xcellency]  is  aware,  expire  for  another  year  and  in  these  circ[umstance]s  you 
should  abstain  from  signing  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

You  should  furnish  to  this  Dep[artmen]t,  in  due  course,  an  account  of  your 
expenses  in  proceeding  to  and  from  The  Hague,  and  you  will  be  reimbursed  in  the 
amount  thereof. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  262. 

Sir  E.  Fry  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  22566/1787/08/329. (^) 

(No.  1.)    Treaty.  The  Hague,  D.  June  29,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  June  30,  1908. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  to  us  in  your  despatch  No.  1 
Treaty  of  the  18th  instant, (^)  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  His  Majesty's  Government  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  met  to-day  at  the 
Hague  and  proceeded  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  order  to  sign  the  various 
Conventions  and  the  Declaration  annexed  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference. 

The  following  Conventions  and  Declaration  were  signed  without  any 
reservations : — 

The  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

The  Convention  respecting  the  limitation  of  the  employment  of  force  for  the 

recovery  of  contract  debts. 
The  Convention  relative  to  the  opening  of  hostilities. 
The  Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 
The  Convention  relative  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  at  the 

outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  Convention  relative  to  the  conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into  ships  of  war. 
The  Convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 

capture  in  maritime  war. 
The  Declaration  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from 

balloons. 

(')  [Printed  in  ^.  <«  P.  (1908),  CXXIV,  (Cd.  4174),  p.  767.] 
(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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The  Convention  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  and  persons 
in  war  on  land  was  signed  with  a  reservation  as  to  Articles  16,  17  and  18. 

Reservations  were  made  as  to  Articles  6  and  21  of  the  Convention  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1906  to  maritime  warfare, 
to  which  also  we  attached  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  En  apposant  leurs  signatures  a  cette  Convention  les  Plenipotentiaires 
Britanniques  declarent  que  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  entend  que 
I'application  de  I'article  12  se  borne  au  seul  cas  des  combattants  receuillis 
pendant  ou  apres  un  combat  naval  auquel  ils  auront  pris  part." 

The  following  declaration  was  likewise  attached  above  our  signatures  to  the 
Convention  relative  to  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines  : — 

"En  apposant  leurs  signatures  a  cette  Convention  les  Plenipotentiaires 
Britanniques  declarent  que  le  simple  fait  que  la  dite  Convention  ne  defend  pas 
tel  acte  ou  tel  procede  ne  doit  pas  etre  considere  comme  privant  le  Gouvernement 
de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  du  droit  de  contester.  la  legalite  du  dit  acte  ou 
procede." 

Finally  the  Convention  respecting  bombardments  by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war 
was  signed  with  a  reservation  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  1,  and  the 
Convention  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  in  maritime  war  with 
a  reservation  as  regards  Articles  19  and  23. 

The  Convention  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Court  of  Appeal  in  prize 
matters  was  the  only  instrument  attached  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  which  in  accordance  with  our  instructions  we  abstained  from  signing 
altogether. 

I  have,  &c. 

EDW:  FRY. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  extracts  from  the  private  journal  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow  throw- 
some  light  on  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  : — 

June  3,  1907.  Conference  at  F[oreign]  0[ffice]  presided  over  by  Sir  Ed[ward]  Grey  to  discuss 
our  instructions,  in  which  Sir  E[dw'ard]  F[ry].and  I  obtained  some  modifications.  Tlie  Cabinet 
has  decided  not  to  abandon  the  right  of  capturing  belligerents'  ships  and  cargoes,  but  do  not 
desire  to  shut  the  door  completely.  He  is  to  draft  our  instructions  on  this  -point  and  submit 
them  to  the  Cabinet.  Also  the  instructions  about  the  limitation  of  armaments  are  to  be  drafted 
after  he  has  seen  Choate  who  is  now  in  London. 

[June]  10.  Postponed  discussion  of  our  instructions  at  r[oreign]  0[ffice]  difficulties  presented 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  appeal  to  the  international  court  from  the  prize 
courts  of  belligerents.  Afterwards  the  three  delegates  and  Sir  E.  Grey  had  a  conversation  with 
Prof.  Renault,  and  we  told  him  the  main  points  in  our  instructions.  The  Fr[ench]  delegates  are 
instructed  to  maintain  the  right  of  capture  at  sea  of  belligerent  ships  and  cargoes. 

[June]  16.  Ottley  is  very  strong  against  our  recommending  Sir  E[dward]  Grey  to  entertain  tho 
Italian  idea  of  sequestrating  belligerent  ships  and  cargoes  instead  of  confiscating  them,  lest  after 
having  with  great  difficulty  got  the  Cabinet  to  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  we 
should  ourselves  seem  to  be  weakening  on  this  point.  Stead  the  newspaper  man  has  got  hold 
of  Tornielli's  c[onv]er[sa]tion.] 


[21704] 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 
THE  LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  1908-9, 

[ED.  NOTE. — The  documents  in  this  chapter  supplement  those  published  in  A.  &  P.  (1909), 
LIV,  {Cd.  4554  and  4555),  pp.  305-827.  c/.  Weissbuch  iiber  die  Ergebnisse  der  in  London 
abgehaltenen  Seekriegsrechts-Konferenz  and  Weissbuch  mit  Erlduterungen  zu  den  Ergehnissen 
der  in  London  abgehaltenen  Seekriegsrechts-Konferenz  (Berlin  1909);  Conference  Navale  de 
Londres,  1908-1909  (Paris  1909);  and  Baron  M.  A.  Taube  :  La  Politique  Kusse  d' at  ant -guerre, 
ch.  7,  (Paris  1928).] 

No.  263. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  His  Majesty's  Representatives  at  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petershurgh, 
Rome,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Washington,  and  T6ki6.{^) 

F.O.  372/118. 

5885/2453/08/329. 

(Treaty.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  27,  1908. 

The  draft  convention  for  the  estabUshment  of  an  International  Court  of  Appeal 
in  matters  of  prize  which  formed  Annex  12  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

2.  Article  7  of  the  convention  provides  that,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations 
applicable  to  the  case,  the  Court  is  to  decide  the  appeals  that  come  before  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  international  law,  or  if  no  generally  recognized  rules 
exist,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

3.  The  discussions  which  took  place  at  The  Hague  during  the  recent  conference 
showed  that  on  various  questions  connected  with  maritime  war  divergent  views  and 
practices  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Upon  some  of  these  subjects  an 
agreement  was  reached,  but  on  others  it  was  not  found  possible,  within  the  period  for 
which  the  conference  assembled,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  The  impression  was 
gained  that  the  establishment  of  the  International  Prize  Court  would  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance  so  long  as  vagueness  and  uncertainty  exist  as  to  the  principles 
which  the  Court,  in  dealing  with  appeals  brought  before  it,  would  apply  to  questions  of 
far-reaching  importance  affecting  naval  policy  and  practice. 

4.  His  Majesty's  Government  therefore  propose  that  another  conference  should 
assemble  during  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  an 
agreement  as  to  what  are  the  generally  recognized  principles  of  international  law, 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  7  of  the  draft  convention,  as  to  those 
matters  wherein  the  practice  of  nations  has  varied,  and  of  then  formulating  the  rules 
which,  in  the  absence  of  special  treaty  provisions  applicable  to  a  particular  case,  the 
Court  should  observe  in  dealing  with  appeals  brought  before  it  for  decision. 

5.  The  rules  by  which  appeals  from  national  Prize  Courts  would  be  decided  affect 
the  rights  of  belligerents  in  a  manner  which  is  far  more  serious  to  the  principal  naval 
Powers  than  to  others,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  are  therefore  communicating 
only  with  the  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  They  would  propose  that  the 
Conference  should  assemble  in  October  and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Governments  of 
those  countries,  they  would  suggest  that  it  should  meet  in  London. 

6.  The  questions  upon  which  His  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  an  understanding  should  be  reached  are  those  as  to  which 

y)  [Printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4554),  pp.  309-10,  but  reproduced  on  account  of 
its  importance.  The  Memoranda  sent  by  the  Powers  invited  to  the  Conference  are  printed  in 
A.  &  P.  (1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4555),  pp.  435-90.  An  Inter-Departmental  Committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  for  the  Conference  (F.O.  372/118,  2453/2453/08/329),  and  held  53  meetings  between 
January  28  and  December  8,  1908.  The  members  of  the  Committee,  whose  Chairman 
•was  Ijord  Desart,  were  those  afterwards  appointed  as  British  representatives  on  the  London 
Naval  Conference  {v.  infra,  p.  344.  Ed.  note,  and  No.  297).] 
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divergent  rules  and  principles  have  been  enforced  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  different 
nations.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  following  questions  should  constitute  the 
programme  of  the  conference  : — 

(a.)  Contraband,  including  the  circumstances  under  which  particular  articles  can 
be  considered  as  contraband ;  the  penalties  for  their  carriage ;  the  immunity 
of  a  ship  from  search  when  under  convoy;  and  the  rules  with  regard  to 
compensation  where  vessels  have  been  seized  but  have  been  found  in  fact 
only  to  be  carrying  innocent  cargo; 

(b.)  Blockade,  including  the  questions  as  to  the  locality  where  seizure  can  be 
effected,  and  the  notice  that  is  necessary  before  a  ship  can  be  seized  ; 

(c.)  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in  respect  both  of  contraband  and  of 
blockade ; 

(d.)  The  legality  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  prior  to  their  condemnation 
by  a  Prize  Court ; 

(c.)  The  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  or  persons  rendering  "unneutral  service'/ 

("  assistance  hostile  ") ; 
(/.)  The  legality  of  the  conversion  of  a  merchant- vessel  into  a  war-ship  on  the 

high  seas : 

(g.)  The  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  merchant-vessels  from  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral 

flag  during  or  in  contemplation  of  hostilities ; 
(h.)  The  question  whether  the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the  owner  should  be 

adopted  as  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  whether  property  is  enemy 

property. 

7.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court,  but  in  view  of  the 
serious  divergences  that  the  discussion  at  The  Hague  brought  to  light  as  to  many 
of  the  above  topics  after  an  agreement  had  practically  been  reached  on  the  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  such  a  Court,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  carry  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  f ff'^"^  to  the  convention 
unless  they  could  ^  ssure  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  that  some  more  definite 
understanding  had  been  reached  as  to  the  rules  by  which  the  new  tribunal  should  be 
governed. 

8.  If  the  programme  outlined  above  is  co»curred  in  by  the  Government  to  which 
you  are  accredited,  it  would  be  convenient  if,  on  some  subsequent  date,  as  for  instance 
the  1st  August,  the  Governments  were  to  interchange  memoranda  setting  out  concisely 
what  they  regard  as  the  correct  rule  of  international  law  on  each  of  the  above  points, 
together  with  the  authorities  on  which  that  view  is  based.  This  course  w^ould  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  materially  shorten  its  labours. 

9.  I  have  to  request  Your  Excellency  to  address  a  communication  in  this  sense  to 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  hope  that  if  his 
Government  are  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  Conference  being  held,  they  will  send  a 
Delegate  furnished  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an  Agreement. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 


No.  264. 

Sir  H.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  372/118. 
8990/2453/08/329. 

(No.  54.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  March  13,  1908. 

Sir^  R.  March  16.  1908. 

Having  received  a  message  from  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  that  there  was  a  matter 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  talk  over  with  me,  I  called  upon  him  this  afternoon. 
[21704]  ^  2 
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His  Excellency  said  that  he  had  received  from  Baron  Gericke  a  copy  of  the 
Circular  sent  to  British  Representatives  accredited  to  the  States  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  invite  to  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  connection 
with  the  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court  concluded 
by  the  Delegates  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 

In  that  Circular  it  was  stated  that  His  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  invite 
the  "principal  Naval  Powers,"  namely,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Russia,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Spain. 

He  was  more  than  sorry  that  the  Netherlands  had  been  excluded  from  this 
invitation,  and  especially  as  Spain,  with  no  navy  to  speak  of,  had  been  invited.  The 
Netherlands  had,  he  might  say,  always  been  considered  as  a  Naval  Power  of  some 
prominence.  This  was  likewise  shown  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  when,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Judges  for  the  proposed  Prize  Court,  the  Netherlands  was  accorded 
more  Judges,  who  are  to  sit  in  the  rota,  than  any  other  country  except  Spain,  and  he 
might  add  that  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  Far  East  was  likewise  of 
considerable  maritime  importance,  as  it  was  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
complications  are  very  likely  to  arise. 

He  was  most  anxious  that  the  Netherlands  should  be  invited  to  the  Conference, 
and  although  he  did  not  claim  it  as  a  right,  he  nevertheless  thought  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  desire  of  his  Government  to  be  invited  was  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

He  had  instructed  Baron  Gericke  to  approach  you  on  this  subject,  but  he  wished 
to  inform  me  of  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  that  I  should  acquaint  you  how 
greatly  the  Netherland  Government  would  appreciate  an  invitation  to  the  Conference 
being  extended  to  them. 

In  reply.  I  informed  His  Excellency  that  I  had  no  official  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Conference  in  question,  but  that  I  would  not  fail  to  convey  his  message 
to  you. 

I  have,  SiC. 

HENRY  HOWARD. 


No.  265. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Howard. 

F.O.  872/118. 
8990/2453/08/829. 
(No.  5.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  23,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  54  of  the  13th  instant, (')  I  inclose  for  your 
information  a  copy  of  a  Memo[randum](=*)  which  the  Netherland  Min[iste]r  left  with 
me  on  the  12th  instant  respecting  the  desire  of  his  Gov[ernmen]t  to  be  invited  to  the 
Conference  on  International  Maritime  Law  proposed  to  be  held  in  London  next 
autumn. 

In  my  immediately  succeeding  despatch  of  this  Series  I  am  informing  you  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Baron  Gericke  on  the  subject  to-day. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(^)  ft),  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(')  [Not  reproduced.] 
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No.  266. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Howard. 

F.O.  372/118. 
10277/2453/08/829. 
(No.  6.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  23,  1908. 

With  reference  to  my  immediately  preceding  despatch,  of  this  Series  of  even 
date,  I  told  the  Dutch  Minister  to-day  that  I  must  ask  him  not  to  press  the 
request  of  his  Government  to  be  included  in  the  Maritime  Conference  which  was  to 
meet  in  the  autumn. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  give  a  favourable  answer  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, and  was  really  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  do  so.  But  if  the  Dutch  Government 
did  join  the  Conference,  other  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  so 
forth,  would  certainly  put  forward  claims  to  be  represented  too,  and  we  should  be 
placed  in  the  invidious  position  of  having  to  refuse  their  requests  and  give  offence  to 
them.  It  might  be  that  the  Conference  was  already  rather  too  large,  but  that  was  all 
the  more  reason  for  not  enlarging  it  further. 

The  Dutch  Minister  explained  the  three  reasons  why  his  Government  considered 
they  should  be  invited  : — 

1.  The  Hague  had  been  the  seat  of  two  Conferences. 

2.  Their  mercantile  marine  was  as  large  as  that  of  Spain. 

B.  Their  Navy  at  the  present  moment  was  even  larger  and  stronger. 

I  said  I  felt  that  the  fact  of  The  Hague  being  the  seat  of  these  Conferences  did 
give  the  Dutch  Government  a  certain  claim.  But  I  did  not  think  that  other  Powers 
would  agree  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  prevail  against  them.  They  might  even 
urge  that,  if  the  fact  of  the  International  Conferences  sitting  at  The  Hague  gave  the 
Dutch  Government  a  privileged  position  afterwards,  then  the  Conferences  should  not 
always  meet  at  the  same  place. 

As  to  the  point  of  the  size  of  the  mercantile  marine,  I  explained  that  our  object  in 
summoning  this  Conference  was  to  make  sure  that  we  could  join  the  Prize  Court 
Convention  without  subjecting  our  Navy,  when  it  was  belligerent,  to  undue  restrictions. 
What  we  desired  was  to  have  an  agreement  with  the  great  naval  Powers  which  would 
safeguard  a  large  Navy  like  ours  from  being  nnduly  limited  and  crippled  in  its  action 
in  time  of  war.  This  was,  therefore,  a  Conference  rather  for  possible  belligerents  with 
large  Navies  than  for  neutrals  with  a  mercantile  marine.  Indeed,  large  as  our 
mercantile  marine  was,  I  thought  that  if  we  had  had  only  our  mercantile  marine  and 
no  Navy  we  should  not  have  been  anxious  for  this  Conference  at  all.  As  far  as  the 
interests  of  neutral  mercantile  shipping  were  concerned,  any  International  Prize  Court, 
however  imperfect,  was  likely  to  be  better  than  the  Prize  Court  of  a  belligerent,  and, 
therefore,  an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things. 

As  to  the  comparison  he  had  drawn  between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  Navies,  of 
course  he  was  no  doubt  right  at  the  present  time.  But  Spain  had  always,  hitherto, 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  To  have  excluded  her  now  because  she  had  lately 
lost  her  Fleet  would  have  been  a  very  painful  humiliation ;  it  would  also  have  seemed 
like  an  assumption  that  she  did  not  intend  to  repair  her  losses  and  build  another  Navy. 

The  Dutch  Minister  said  he  understood  the  difficulties  o^the  position.  He  would 
report  to  his  Government  what  I  had  said  as  to  the  difficulty  in  which  we  should  be 
placed  if  we  acceded  to  their  request,  and  my  wish  that  they  should  not  press  it.  That 
he  considered  to  be  the  main  point.  He  would  also  add  the  other  considerations  to 
which  I  had  referred. 

[I  am,  (fee"! 

E.  G[EEY]. 
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No.  267. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Herbert. 

F.O.  372/118. 
11562/2453/08/329. 
(No.  5.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  9,  1908. 

The  Norwegian  Charge  d' Affaires,  in  an  interview  with  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  the 
2nd  inst[ant],  stated  that  his  Gov[ernmen]t  had  noticed  an  allusion  in  the  King's 
Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  to  the  Naval  Conference  to  be  held  at  London 
Jiext  Autumn,  and  hoped  that  they  would  be  invited  to  send  delegates,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  Norwegian  Mercantile  Marine. 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  explained  to  M.  Irgens  the  reasons  which  had  actuated  H[i3] 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnmentJ  in  limiting  the  participants  in  the  Conference  to  the  Great 
Powers,  and  informed  him  that  they  must  adhere  to  their  decision  not  to  extend  the 
list  of  invitations  issued,  which  decision  had  already  been  communicated  to  other 
Powers  who  had  claimed  admittance  to  the  Conference. 

M.  Irgens  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  during  the  sitting  of  the  Conference 
to  inform  other  Powers  of  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  or  even  to  consult  those  who 
had  serious  interests  at  stake,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  premature  to  discuss  such 
questions,  which  might  present  many  difficulties. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GKEY.] 

MINUTE. 

The  Norwegians  might  be  told  sooner  or  later  that  if  any  other  Gov[ernm€n]t  had  been  invited 
it  should  have  been  the  Dutch  who  have  a  Mercantile  Marine  and  a  sort  of  special  claim  to 
recognition  in  return  for  their  courtesy  at  the  Hague,  but  that  this  could  not  be. 

E.  G. 


No.  268. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Lord  Acton. 

F.O.  372/118. 
13226/2453/08/329. 
(No.  9.)  Treaty. 

My  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  April  16,  1908. 

With  reference  to  my  desp[atch]  No.  6,  Treaty,  of  the  23rd  ult[imo],(')  the 
Netherland  Minister  called  upon  Lord  Fitzmaurice  and  Sir  F.  Campbell  on  the 
9th  Instant  and  stated  that  his  Gov[ernmen]t  were  very  disappointed  at  the  refusal 
of  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  G[overnment]  to  invite  them  to  participate  in  the  forthcoming 
Maritime  Conference  which  is  to  meet  in  London  in  the  autumn,  and  that  they 
regarded  it  as  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  slight  upon  them.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  instructed  by  his  Gov[ernmen]t  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question,  and,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  which  he  had  already  advanced,  he 
urged  (1)  that  H[er]  Mfajesty]  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  took  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  (2)  that  the  Netherlands  were  more  likely  to  become  a 
belligerent  Powder  than  Spain.  It  was  generally  recognized  in  the  latter  country,  he 
contended,  that  Spain  could  not  possibly  go  lo  war  on  account  of  the  danger  in  which 
the  monarchy  would  be  involved  were  she  to  be  'engaged  in  hostilities,  whatever  their 
result  might  be.  In  reply  to  this  further  repre8ert[atio]n.  Sir  F.  Campbell,  on  the 
14th  Instant,  by  my  directions,  informed  Baron  Gericke  as  follows  : — 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  enable  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  G[overnment]  to 
come  to  some  agreement  with  the  Great  Naval  Powers  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
restrictions  which  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  action  of  fleets  in  time  of  war.  Without 


(')  [v.   supra,   p.   309.   No.  266.] 
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such  an  Agreement  with  the  Great  Naval  Powers,  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment] 
cannot  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  enable  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention  to  be  ratified  by  the  King.  In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  application 
made  by  the  Netherlands,  other  Powers,  such  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  have  also  applied 
to  join  the  Conference  :  and  their  example  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  South 
American  States,  such  as  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  size  and  scope  of 
the  Conference  would  thus  be  indefinitely  widened  and  it  would  become  another 
Hague  Conference.  It  is  clear,  from  the  argument  based  by  the  Netherland 
Government  upon  the  inclusion  of  Spain  (see  my  despatch  No.  5,  Treaty,  of  the 
•23rd  uIt[imo]  that  the  Conference  is  already  extended  to  the  point  where  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Powers  who  are  and  those  who  are 
not  to  attend  it,  and  to  extend  it  further  will  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  draw  the  line. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  are  most  reluctant  to  adopt  any  course  which 
would  give  offence  to  any  Power.  They  have  asked  for  this  Conference  in  no  exclusive 
spirit,  but  simply  with  the  desire  to  be  enabled  to  ratify  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention.  If  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  this  object  without  giving  offence, 
they  would  prefer  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  Conference  in  London,  and  to  attend  a 
larger  Conference  "to  be  summoned  at  The  Hague,  and  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  The 
Hague  Conference. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  feel,  however,  that  such  a  course  would  occupy 
more  time  and  prevent  concentration  upon  the  particular  points  the  settlement  of  which 
they  regard  as  vital  to  giving  their  final  assent  to  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention,  and  it  would  therefore  imperil  the  prospect  of  their  being  able  to 
recommend  its  ratification  by  the  King. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GEEY.] 

(2)  [v.   supra,  p.   308,   No.  265.] 


No.  269. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

E.G.  372/118. 
14790/2453/08/329. 
(No.  13.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  28,  1908. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  told  me  to-day  that  the  United  States'  Government  accepted 
our  invitation  to  the  Naval  Conference  in  the  autumn.  Their  Representative  would 
probably  be  Admiral  Stockton,  who  had  some  time  ago  been  Naval  Attache  in  London. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  also  told  me  that  his  Government  had  heard  that  the  Dutch 
would  like  to  be  admitted  to  the  Conference.  They  sympathized  with  the  Dutch 
desire,  because  the  Dutch  had  once  had  a  great  navy,  and  because  they  provided  the 
meeting-place  for  the  Peace  Conference. 

I  said  that  I  also  sympathised  with  the  Dutch  desire.  But  Holland  could 
not  be  admitted  without  offending  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  If 
minor  European  Powers  were  to  be  admitted,  I  assumed  that  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine,  at  least,  would  also  claim  to  be  admitted:  and  I  had  thought  that  it 
might  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  support  a  claim  for  the  lari^er 
South  American  Powers  to  be  admitted  to  a  Conference  of  which  minor  European 
countries  were  members. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  said  that  the  United  States'  Government  would  not  press  the 
request  of  the  Dutch.  Indeed,  he  felt  he  ought  to  apologise  for  mentioning  it,  as  the 
Conference  was  really  meeting  at  our  invitation,  and  it  was  not  the  business  of  his 
Government  to  say  who  should  be  invited. 
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I  told  him  we  did  not  wish  to  give  offence  to  any  one,  and  if  there  was  a  general 
desire  that  the  Conference  should  be  lai-ger  we  should  be  prepared  to  abandon  our 
proposal  for  a  small  Conference  in  London,  and  to  attend  a  larger  Conference  at 
The  Hague.  But,  in  such  a  case,  it  might  be  difficult  to  concentrate  on  the  points 
necessary  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Prize  Court  Convention. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  270. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/118. 
16027/2453/08/329. 

(No.  44.)    Treaty.  Berlin,  D.  May  7,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  May  11,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  Circular  Despatch,  of  this  series,  of  the  27th  of  February 
la8t,(^)  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  copy  and  translation  of  a  note  from 
Herr  Stemrich,  stating  that  the  Imperial  Government  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the 
proposed  Conference  for  the  regulation  of  certain  questions  connected  with  the  rules 
of  maritime  warfare,  and  that  they  agree  to  the  programme,  date,  and  place  of  the 
Conference. 

Herr  Stemrich  presumes  that  any  of  the  Powers  attending  the  Conference  would 
be  at  liberty  to  bring  up  for  discussion  any  subject  connected  with  the  questions  to  be 
raised,  although  not  actually  referred  to  in  the  Programme,  and  he  suggests  that  it 
would  be  advisable,  in  place  of  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views  in  writing  on  the 
correct  rule  of  international  law  on  the  various  points  to  be  dealt  with,  that  the  various 
Powers  should  formulate  any  proposals  they  might  wish  to  make  for  modifying  the 
existing  law  with  regard  to  the  various  heads  of  the  British  programme,  and  that  these 
proposals  should  be  handed  to  the  other  participatory  Powers  by  the  date  proposed  by 
the  British  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

Enclosure  in  No.  270. 
Herr  Stemrich  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. (^) 

Berlin,  den  6  Mai  1908. 

Der  Unterzeichnete  beehrt  sich  Seiner  Exzellenz  dem  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen 
Botschafter,  Sir  Frank  C.  Lascelles  auf  das  Schreiben  vom  6.  Marz  d.J.  mitzuteilen, 
dass  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  gem  bereit  ist,  an  der  von  der  Koniglich 
Grossbritannischen  Regierung  vorgeschlagenen  Konferenz  zur  Regelung  wichtiger 
Fragen  des  Seekriegsrechts  teilzunehmen.  Auch  stimmt  sie  den  Vorsehlagen  der 
Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  iiber  das  Programm  sowie  fiber  Zeit  und 
Ort  der  Konferenz  zu;  sie  nimmt  dabei  an,  dass  es  jeder  der  beteiligten  Regierungen 
frei  steht,  auch  solche  Gegenstande  in  den  Bereich  der  Beratungen  zu  ziehen,  die 
zwar  in  dem  Programm  nicht  eigens  vorgesehen  sind,  aber  mit  den  darin  aufgefiihrten 
Fragen  in  unmittelbaren  Zusammenhang  stehen. 

In  der  weiteren  Anregung  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  wegen 
einer  schiftlichen  Vorbereitung  der  Konferenz  erblickt  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  an 
sich  einen  gliicklichen  Gedanken.  Sie  glaubt  indes,  dass  diese  Vorbereitung  nicht  in 
einem  Meinungsaustausch  fiber  das  geltende  Volkerrecht  bestehen  soUte,  da  eine 
solche  Arbeit  langere  Zeit  beanspruchen  und  daher  die  Abhaltung  der  Konferenz  zu 

(')  \v.  supra,  pp.  306-7,  No.  263.] 
(^)  [The  translation  is  omitted.] 
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der  in  Aussicht  genommenen  Zeit  in  Frage  stellen  konnte ;  auch  besorgt  sie  nach  den 
Erfahrungen  auf  der  letzten  Freidenskonferenz,  dass  diese  Arbeit  kauni  zu  praktischen 
Ergebnissen  fiihren  wiirde.  Dagegen  ist  sie  der  Ansicht,  dass  die  Aufgaben  der 
Konferenz  wesentlich  erleichtert  werden  konnten,  wenn  von  den  beteiligten 
Regierungen  zu  den  einzelnen  Punkten  des  englischen  Programms  formuliorte 
Vorschlage,  die  das  geltende  Volkerrecht  mit  den  fiir  wiinsclienswert  erachteten 
Verbesserungen  wiederzugeben  batten,  ausgearbeitet  und  den  iibrigen  Teilnehmern 
der  Konferenz  zu  dem  von  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  vorgeschla- 
genen  Zeitpnnkt  iibermittelt  wiirden. 

Indem  der  Unterzeichnete  einer  Mitteilung  dariiber  entgegensehen  darf,  wie  sich 
die  Koniglich  Grossbritannische  Regierung  zu  diesem  Vorschlage  stellt,  benutzt  er 
den  Anlass,  um  dem  Herrn  Botschafter  die  Versicherung  seiner  ausgezeichnetsten 
Hochachtung  zu  erneuern. 

STEMRICH. 


No.  271. 

Mr.  Lister  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/118. 
17177/2453/08/329. 

(No.  55.)    Treaty.  Paris,  D.  May  17,  1908. 

Sir,.  E.  May  19,  1908. 

In  his  despatch  Treaty  No.  25,  of  March  4th,(')  Sir  Francis  Bertie  reported  that 
he  had  addressed  a  note  to  the  French  Government  in  the  terms  of  your  Circular  of 
February  27th(-)  inviting  them  to  send  a  delegate  to  attend  the  proposed  Conference 
on  International  Maritime  Law,  to  meet  in  London  during  the  forthcoming  autumn. 
I  have  now  received  and  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copy  of 
Monsieur  Pichon's  reply,  dated  the  12th  instant. (^) 

His  Excellency  states  that  the  French  Government  are  happy  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference,  and  that  their  delegate  will  approach 
the  discussions  with  the  same  conciliatory  dispositions  which  marked  the  relations 
between  the  British  and  French  Delegations  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Powers 
should,  say,  on  the  1st  August,  exchange  Memoranda  setting  forth  their  views  on  the 
principal  points  to  be  discussed.  Monsieur  Pichon,  while  recognizing  the  utility  of 
facilitating  so  far  as  possible  the  labours  of  the  Conference  by  preliminary  exchanges 
of  views,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  procedure  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
may  have  this  disadvantage,  namely  that  it  may  accentuate  the  divergences  of  views 
between  the  Powers  which  became  evident  at  the  Hague  Conference.  The  varying 
practices  of  each  Power  in  these  matters  are.  Monsieur  Pichon  states,  already  generally 
known,  and  he  therefore  considers  that  it  would  be  preferable  if  His  Majesty's 
Government,  who  have  originated  the  present  discussion,  should  communicate  to  the 
Governments  whom  they  have  approached  a  preliminary  statement  of  views  which 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  observations  of  those  Governments  and  in  accordance 
with  which  they  might  formulate  proposals  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  practical  solution 
of  the  questions. 

Monsieur  Pichon  also  expresses  the  hope  that,  as  the  questions  at  issue  affect  such 
important  common  interests,  you  may  agree  with  him  in  deeming  it  advisable  that  a 
preliminary  meeting  should  take  place  between  the  delegate  [s]  of  the  two 
Governments. 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated.] 
[t;.  supra,  pp.  306-7,  No.  263.] 
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His  Excellency  also  states  that  the  French  Government  has  been  approached  by 
several  maritime  States  with  a  view  to  obtaining  invitations  from  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  attend  the  Conference. 

I  have,  &c. 

REGINALD  LISTER. 

MINUTES. 

Every  Power  seems  to  have  something  different  to  suggest. 

We  were  about  to  prepare  a  draft  to  Berlin  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Hurst's  minute  on  16027(^) 
but  in  view  of  this  note  and  the  Japanese  suggestion,  I  have  suspended  the  Berlin  draft  for  the 
moment  as  it  seems  to  me  that  if  some  fresh  course  of  procedure  has  to  be  adopted  a  fresb 
communication  to  all  the  Powers  invited  will  be  necessary,  or  we  shall  get  into  a  muddle. 

W.  M. 

19  May. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  both  with  this  despatch  and  with  the  n9te  from  the  French 
Embassy  of  May  21  (17613)(^)  together. 

We  cannot  agree  to  the  French  proposal  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  alone  should 
communicate  memoranda  to  the  other  powers,  expressing  their  views  as  to  what  is  the  correct  rule 
on  the  various  questions  mentioned  in  the  programme.  The  effect  would  be  that  our  hands  would 
be  tied,  while  every  one  else's  were  free. 

Again  the  views  held  by  the  various  States  on  all  these  questions  have  to  be  harmonized  before 
the  Conference  can  decide  on  the  one  rule  to  be  applied.  This  cannot  be  done  unless  dependable 
and  accurate  information  is  available  as  to  the  exact  rule  or  view  that  is  held  by  each  state  :  no 
one  can  supply  this  information  so  well  as  the  state  itself.  However  laboriously  the  Committee 
sitting  in  this  Office  applied  itself  to  the  work  it  could  not  formulate  the  Austrian  views  on 
contraband  with  such  certainty  that  it  would  be  safe  to  attempt  to  frame  a  compromise  upon  such 
foundations.  The  Austrians  would  probably  turn  round  and  say  our  statements  were  inaccurate. 
The  French  suggestion  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[ovcrnment]  should  prepare  a  memo[randum] 
on  each  point  which  could  be  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion  by  the  Conference  is  excellent  and 
should  be  welcomed,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  memoranda  to  be  exchanged  two  months 
before  the  Conference  meets.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  undertook  to  prepare 
for  the  Conference  a  draft  set  of  articles  on  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  programme  which  should 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  which  should  be  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  memorandum  of  each  power.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  such  draft  to  be 
prepared  unless  each  power  will  state  its  views  in  advance. 

It  might  well  be  worth  while  also  to  hint  to  the  French  that  what  is  happening  in  our  case 
is  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  these  questions,  like  blockade,  in  the  light  of  the  original 
authorities,  instead  of  merely  in  the  light  of  the  statements  of  text  book  writers,  is  tending  to 
show  that  the  differences  between  British  and  Continental  prize  rules  is  much  less  acut>=  than  was 
thought.  If  so  the  effect  of  the  suggested  memoranda  may  be,  not  to  accentuate  divergences, 
as  suggested  by  the  French,  but  to  diminish  them. 

Co-operation  between  the  French  and  British  representatives  should  be  welcomed  not  merely 
for  political  reasons,  but  because  the  French  practice  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  views  and  rules 
held  on  the  continent  that  are  supposed  to  be  so  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  :  and  a  successful  issue  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  will  be  far  more  likely  if  the 
French  and  British  work  together. 

For  the  same  reason  the  offer  of  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  to  send  M.  Renault  over  to 
discuss  things  should  be  accepted  :  but  it  is  no  use  his  coming  until  we  know  exactly  what  are 
the  views  that  Great  Britain  is  going  to  put  forward  on  all  these  questions.  It  will  be  no  use 
his  ccming  till  after  August  1st  :  his  coming  therefore  will  not  obviate  the  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  French  of  the  suggested  memoranda. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  a  most  excellent  thing  if  the  U[nited]  Sftates  of]  A[merica]  would 
send  someone  over  for  similar  unofficial  discussions  in  advance.  British  and  American  doctrines 
on  all  these  subjects  are  so  similar  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  if  possible  that  the  two  Powers 
ehould  appear  at  the  Conference  to  support  identic  proposals. 


I  entirely  agree. 


The  latter  suggestion  seems  to  be  well  worth  adopting. 


C.  J.  B.  H. 

23.5.08. 

E.  A.  C. 

25  May. 

C.  H. 


Before  saying  anything  to  the  American  Ambassador  I  should  like  to  know  at  about  what  time 
we  shall  be  ready  for  an  unofficial  discussion. 

(■'')  fv.  infra,  pp.  .S18-9,  No.  276.  Mr.  Hurst's  minute  is  not  reproduced  as  its  substance  was 
embodied  in  the  draft.  The  Japanese  suggestion  was  for  the  postponement  of  the  date  by  which 
the   memoranda  must  be  produced.    (F.O.   372/118.  17188/2453/08/329.)] 

(■•)  [v.  infra,  p.  316,  No.  273,  and  ior  Sir  Edward  Grey's  reply,  pp.  319-20.  No.  277.1 
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On  the  other  points  raised  we  should  reply  a-s  Mr.  Hurst  advises,  but  this  reply  as  to 
procedure  should  be  the  same  for  all,  and  we  should  deal  in  a  separate  note  with  M.  Pichon's 
request  for  an  unofficial  discussion,  and  also  with  his  suggestion,  for  it  amounts  to  that,  that 
other  Powers  should  be  invited.  As  I  have  already  explained  to  the  Dutch  and  the  U[nited] 
S[tates]  Ambassador  the  difficulty  of  inviting  other  Powers,  the  reply  to  M.  Pichon  should  be 
on  those  lines  and  we  might  add  that  to  avoid  giving  ofiEence  we  are  willing  that  this  meeting  in 
London  should  not  be  called  a  Conference  and  that  the  points  on  which  it  agrees  should,  if 
desired,  be  ratified  at  The  Hague  where  it  would  be  open  for  other  Powers  to  adhere,  we  being 
prepared  to  ratify  the  Prize  Court  Convention  provided  we  have  an  agreement  on  these  points 
with  the  Powers  invited  to  London,  whether  others  accept  them  or  not. 

E.  G. 

We  shall  be  ready  for  unoffic  ial  discussions  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  August. 

I  should  like  also  to  submit,  if  I  may,  that  it  might  be  better  to  defer  saying  anything  about 
the  name  to  be  given  to  the  Conference,  or  about  ratification  at  The  Hague  for  the  present;  and 
that  any  such  concession  should  be  postponed  until  it  is  necessary.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  and  the  proposal  for  ratification  or  confirmation  at  The  Hague  suggests  that  without 
such  subsequent  approval  the  instruments  drawn  up  at  London  would  not  be  complete ;  they 
might  possibly  not  be  ratified  or  confirmed,  the  Powers  might  refuse,  and  if  that  was  thought  to 
have  been  necessary,  we  should  be  left  bound  by  the  Prize  Court  Convention,  without  the  fixed 
rules  for  it  to  apply. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 

27.5.08. 

Very  well  :  omit  for  the  present. 

E.  G. 


No.  272. 

Sir  H.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/118. 
17835/2453/08/329. 

(No.  14.)    Treaty.    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  May  20,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  May  25,  1908. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Acton's  despatch  No.  11,  of  this  Series,  of  the  29th 
ultimo, (M  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  attended  Monsieur  van  Swinderen's 
diplomatic  reception  to-day,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  referred 
to  the  proposed  IMaritime  Conference  in  London.  His  Excellency  said  that  he  much 
regretted  your  refusal  to  invite  the  Netherland  Government  to  the  Conference,  for,  as  I 
already  knew,  they  greatly  desired  to  receive  such  an  invitation,  and  in  this  regard,  he 
might  add,  that  they  had  the  sympathy  of  th$  Governments  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

He  then  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  was  at  all  likely  that  you  would  come 
back  on  your  present  decision,  and  I  rephed  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  your  doing  so,  and  that,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  which  had  been 
communicated  to  Baron  Gericke,  he  must  consider  your  decision  as  irrevocable. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  stated  that  he  was  sorry  to  learn  this,  as  he  was  sure  that 
the  refusal  to  allow  the  Netherlands  to  participate  in  the  Conference  would  be  greatly 
felt  in  this  country.  The  Government  had  done  their  best  to  keep  the  matter  secret, 
but  a  semi-official  report  had  recently  reached  The  Hague  from  London  that  the 
Great  Naval  Powers  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  on  the 
16th  instant  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  General  den  Beer  Poortugael  had 
appeared  in  The  Hague  "  Nieuwe  Courant,"  in  which  the  claim  of  the  Netherlands 
to  be  invited  to  such  a  Conference  was  very  forcibly  set  forth  and  urged. 

In  reply  I  informed  His  Excellency  that  I  was  sorry  if  the  action  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  this  matter  should  cause  him  any  difficulty,  but  that  it  was  the  only 
course  possible  in  the  circumstances  O 

I  have.  (tc. 

HENRY  HOWARD. 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  substance  is  given  in  this  despatch.  F.O.  372/118,  15019/ 
2453/08/329.] 

(-)  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  gives  details  of  General  den  Beer  Poortugael's  communication 
to  the  Nieuwe  Courant.] 
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No.  273. 

Communicated  by  the  French  Ambassador,  May  21.  1908. 

F.O.  372/118. 
17613/2453/08/329. 

Par  line  lettre  adressee  le  12  Mai(*)  a  rAmbassadenr  d'Angleterre  a  Paris,  le 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  de  France  lui  a  fait  part  du  desir  du  Gouvernement 
Fran^ais  de  voir  modifier  le  mode  de  proceder  propose  par  le  Gouvernement 
Britannique  pour  la  preparation  des  travaux  de  la  Conference  sur  le  droit  international 
maritime  qui  doit  se  reunir  a  Londres  I'automne  prochain.  Le  Gouvernement 
Fran^ais  craint  que  le  depot  d'un  memorandum  par  chaque  Gouvernement  n'accentue 
les  divergences  de  vues  entre  les  fitats  et  prefererait  que  le  Gouvernement  Britannique 
remit  aux  Gouverneraents  convies  par  lui  a  la  Conference  un  avant-projet  sur  lequel 
chacun  presenterait  ses  observations. 

II  proposerait,  d'autre  part,  que  M.  Louis  Renault  vint  a  Londres  au  cours  de  I'ete 
prochain  et  s'entretint  officieusement  avec  un  representant  du  Foreign  Office.  II  lui 
parait  en  effet  tres  desirable  que  la  communaute  d'interets  qui  unit  la  France  et 
I'Angleterre  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  reglementation  de  la  guerre  maritime,  se  manifesto 
par  une  entente  aussi  complete  que  possible  a  la  Conference  de  Londres. 

M.  Pichon  serait  tres  heureux  de  voir  ces  suggestions  accueillies  favorablement 
par  Sir  Edw[ard]  Grey, 

May  21,  1908. 

(1)  [cp.  supra,  pp.  313-5,  No.  271.] 


No.  274. 

Mr.  O'Beirne  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/118. 
17789/2453/08/329. 

(No.  30.)    Treaty.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  May  21,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  May  25,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  Circular  despatch,  of  this  Series,  of  the  27th  February(^) 
relative  to  the  International  Conference  which  His  Majesty's  Government  suggest 
should  meet  in  London  in  the  autumn  in  connection  with  the  proposed  International 
Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  of  prize,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  reply 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  the  invitation  which,  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions.  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  conveyed  to  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

HUGH  O'BEIRNE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  274. 
M.  I.^volski  to  Mr.  O'Beirne. 

Monsieur  le  Charge  d' Affaires,  St.  Petersburg,  6/19  Mai,  1908. 

Par  une  Note  en  date  du  23  fevrier/7  mars,  a[nnee]  c[ourante],  Son  Excellence 
Sir  A.  Nicolson  a  bien  voulu  me  transmettre  une  communication  du  Gouvernement 
Britannique  conviant  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  a  prendre  part  a  une  Conference 
consacree  a  I'etude  de  certaines  questions  de  droit  maritime  international. 

Je  m'empresse,  en  vous  accusant  reception  de  la  note  precitee,  de  vpus  assurer, 
que  I'initiative  du  Gouvernement  Britannique  est  appreciee  de  la  maniere  la  plus 
sympathique  par  le  Gouvernement  Imperial. 

Sincerement  desireux  de  contribuer  utilement  a  la  solution  des  problemes  reserves 
a  I'examen  de  la  Conference,  nous  acceptons  I'invitation  a  la  reunion  convoquee  h 
Londres  pour  le  mois  d'octobre  prochain.    De  meme  nous  n'avons  pas  d'objection 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  306-7,  No.  263,.] 
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a  ce  que  les  matieres  enumerees  dans  la  note  de  Son  Excellence  Sir  A.  Nicolson 
soient  inscrites  au  programme  de  la  Conference  projetee,  en  nous  reservant  toutefois 
la  faculte  de  proposer  eventuellement  a  1' appreciation  de  la  Conference  d'autres 
sujets  connexes,  de  nature  a  elucider  tels  points  du  programme  qui  nous  paraitraient 
insuffisamment  clairs. 

Le  Gouvernement  Britannique  trouve  utile  que  les  Puissances  invitees  a  la 
Conference  procedent.  deux  mois  avant  la  reunion  de  celle-ci,  a  I'echange  de 
memorandums  exposant  ce  qu'elles  envisagent  comme  regies  internationales  par 
rapport  aux  difTerents  points  mentionnes  dans  le  programme,  ainsi  que  les  raisons 
a  I'appui  de  leurs  points  de  vue.  Tout  en  partageant  I'avis  du  Cabinet  de  Londres 
qu'un  echange  de  communications  prealables  facilitera  grandement  I'oeuvre  de  la 
Conference  et  contribuera  a  abreger  ses  travaux,  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  estime, 
pour  sa  part,  que  cet  echange  devrait  etre  consacre,  de  preference,  a  I'etude  des 
matieres  du  programme  de  lege  ferenda.  Comme  le  fait  obsei'ver  le  Gouvernement 
Britannique  lu^-meme,  des  opinions  et  des  pratiques  divergentes  semblent  prevaloir 
actuellement  dans  le  domaine  du  droit  de  guerre  maritime.  Dans  ces  conditions 
I'echange  de  memorandums  propose,  s'il  portait  sur  ce  qui  pourrait  etre  considere 
comme  le  droit  en  vigueur,  n'aurait  pour  resultat  que  de  faire  ressortir  davantage  ces 
divergences  d' opinions  et  de  pratiques  et  ne  serait  pas  de  nature  a  contribuer  a 
Tetablissement  d'une  entente  internationale.  Par  contre,  I'echange  de  propositions 
concretes,  sous  forme  de  projets  de  dispositions  conventionnelles,  presenterait  des 
avantages  considerables  et  formerait,  dans  son  ensemble,  une  base  utile  aux  delibera- 
tions de  la  Conference. 

En  portant  ce  qui  precede  a  Votre  connaissance, 

Je  saisis,  &e. 

ISWOLSKY. 

MINUTES. 

I  think  we  must  take  the  same  line  in  an5wering  the  Russian  note  as  with  the  German.  The 
Russians  are  naturally  averse  to  the  formulation  of  rules  by  which  their  conduct  in  the  recent 
war  may  be  judged,  but  I  ihink  their  feelings  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
exceedingly  desirable  international  reform.  Furthermore  it  really  does  not  matter  very  much 
whether  the  Russians  come  into  the  scheme  or  not;  when  once  the  court  was  set  on  its  legs  they 
could  not  hold  out  very  long. 

The  arguments  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  reply  to  Germany  all  apply, (^)  and  should  equally  be 
used,  in  the  answer  to  Russia. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 

25/5/08. 

I  think  we  should  in  this  case  also  give  them  an  opportunity  for  making  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  laws  now  in  force  could  be  improved  or  perfected. 

C.  H. 

I  suppose  this  can  be  reconciled  with  our  reply  to  the  French, (^)  which  I  understand  is  now 
the  model. 

E.  G 

(2)  [v.  infra,  pp.  318-9,  No.  276.] 
(»)  [v.  infra,  pp.  319-20,  No.  277.] 


No.  275. 

Sir  H.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/118. 
19756/2453/08/329. 

(No.  15.)    Treaty.    Very  Confidential,  The  Hague,  D.  June  8,  1908. 

Sir,  '  B.  June  9,  1908. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  14,  of  this  series,  of  the  20th  ultimo(')  I  have 
the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  dined  with  me  last  Saturday 
to  meet  Lord  Shuttleworth  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterv?ay8,  and 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  315,  No.  272.] 
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that  we  had  hardly  left  the  dining-room  when  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
non-invitation  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  proposed  London  j\Iaritime  Conference. 

His  Excellency,  who  I  could  see  was  rather  nervous  and  excited,  said  that  General 
den  Beer  Poortugael's  article  had  been  widely  read,  and  that  one  of  the  most  moderate; 
and  trusted  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  foreign  affairs  had  told  him  how 
mortified  the  Dutch  people  would  be  if  the  Netherland  Government  were  excluded  from 
the  Conference,  and  that  he  must  expect  an  interpellation  on  this  question.  Monsieur 
van  Swinderen  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  latter  event  he  really  did  not  know  what 
reply  he  could  make.  He  was  much  disappointed,  for,  as  I  knew,  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  England,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  further  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
us,  and  now  this  lamentable  incident  made  the  realization  of  these  good  mtentions 
more  difficult.  I  replied  that  I  was  truly  sorry  for  him,  but  that,  as  he  knew,  I  could 
not  assist  him. 

This  afternoon  at  His  Excellency's  diplomatic  reception  he  reverted  to  this  subject, 
and  said  that  he  had  talked  it  over  with  Professor  Asser,  who  was  hkewise  of  the 
opinion  that  the  non-invitation  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Conference  would  have  the 
worst  effect  in  this  country.  He  really  thought  that  after  all  the  hospitality  and 
goodwill  extended  to  all  nations  by  the  Netherland  Government  at  the  Peace 
Conferences,  they  had  almost  a  right  to  be  asked  to  this  Conference,  where  from  a 
"scientific"  (sic)  point  of  view  the  Dutch  I^elegate,  who,  he  could  assure  me,  would 
not  be  General  den  Beer  Poortugael,  might  be  of  some  use.  He  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do  in  the  circumstances.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  write  to  you,  but 
possibly  he  might  make  another  appeal  to  you,  and  in  such  an  event  he  would  inform 
me  of  the  nature  of  the  same. 

I  repeated  to  His  Excellency  that  I  regretted  his  position,  but  that  I  could  hold 
out  no  hope  that  you  would,  or  could,  come  back  on  your  decision. 

I  have,  &c. 

HENRY  HOWARD. 


[ED.  NOTE. — In  accordance  with  instructions  telegraphed  on  June  25,  Sir  H.  Howard  called 
on  M.  van  Swinderen  on  June  26  and  communicated  to  him  the  decision  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  invite  the  Netherlands  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  (Sir  H.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  No.  22,  Treaty,  June  26,  1908,  R.  June  27.  F.O.  372/118,  21984/2453/08/329).  A 
circular  despatch  was  sent  to  the  British  representatives  at  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  Rome, 
Vienna  and  Madrid  on  July  1,  1908,  stating  that  this  change  had  been  made  because  of  the 
hospitality  already  shown  by  the  Netherlands  at  the  Hague,  and  because,  if  the  Prize  Court 
Convention  were  ratified,  the  Court  would  eventually  sit  at  the  Hague,  and  instructing  them  to 
"  communicate  this  decision  to  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  arrangement  will  be  agreeable  to  them."  A  telegram  to  the  same 
effect  was  sent  to  Washington  and  Tokio.  (P\0.  372/118,  21951/2453/08/329.)  The  concurrence 
of  the  Powers  was  obtained  during  the  ensuing  month  and  on  July  25  Sir  H.  Howard  was 
authorized  to  communicate  officially  the  circular  despatch  printed  supra,  pp.  306-7,  No.  263. 
(F.O.  372/119,  25638/2453/08/329.)  On  July  15  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  London  urged  that 
Norway  should  be  represented  at  the  Conference,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  her  Mercantile 
Marine.  Sir  Edward  Grey  explained  the  reasons  of  His  Majesty's  Government  for  refusing  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  Conference.  He  considered  also  that  it  was  uncertain  if  the 
minor  Powers  would  agree  to  be  represented  by  Norway  as  suggested  bv  the  Minister.  (Sir  E. 
Grey  to  Sir  A.  Herbert,  No.  11,  Treaty,  July  15,  1908.     F.O.  372/118,  24785/2453/08/329).] 


No.  276. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles.C) 

P.O.  372/118. 
16027/2453/08/829. 
(No.  59.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  6,  1908. 

I  have  received  your  Excellency's  despatch  No.  44,  Treaty,  of  the7thult[imo],(*) 
reporting  that  the  German  Government  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 

(')  [Mutatis  mutandis  to  Mr.  O'Beirne  No.  28.  Treaty,  of  same  date.] 
{-)  [v.  supra,  pp.  312-3,  No.  270.] 
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Conference  to  be  held  in  London  to  consider  questions  in  connection  with  the  rules  of 
maritime  warfare. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  on  the  preliminary  procedure  to  be  followed, 
which  are  contained  in  the  note  from  the  German  Government,  1  request  that  Your 
Excellency  will  inform  the  German  Government  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
apprehend  that  decisions  of  I^ritish  prize  courts  involving  the  property  and  interests 
of  persons  of  any  neutral  nationality  may  be  carried  to  the  International  Prize  Court 
at  The  Hague,  and  therefore  the  object  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  proposing  the 
conference  was  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  were  the  rules  of  universal 
application,  i.e.,  the  rules  that  the  Court  nuist  apply  in  the  absence  of  treaties  in  force 
between  the  parties.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  improbable  that  Parliament 
will  consent  to  pass  the  legislation  necessary  to  bring  the  Convention  into  effect  before 
knowing  what  rule  the  International  Court  is  going  to  apply  in  appeals  that  are 
brought  from  the  decisions  of  British  Courts.  The  Great  Powers  have  no  locus  standi 
to  lay  down  new  rules  that  would  be  binding  on  minor  States  :  new  rules  adopted  by 
the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  would  only  amount  to  treaties  within  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  7  of  the  Convention ;  and  the  uncertainty  whether  other 
States  would  adopt  them  would  still  render  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  general 
rules  that  the  court  is  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  treaty  engagements.  There  are  many 
points  of  international  law  on  which  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  enter  into  fresh  arrange- 
ments with  other  Powers,  as,  for  instance,  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  contraband  of 
war,  and  His  jNFajesty's  Government  see  no  reason  why  Germany,  in  addition  to  stating 
in  the  suggested  memorandum  what  she  believes  to  be  the  existing  rule  of  international 
law,  should  not  indicate  the  amendments  that  she  wishes  to  see  made  in  these  rules. 
If  such  amendments  were  agreed  to  they  would  be  emb  ''ied  in  an  additional 
instrument,  and  would  be  binding  on  the  Signatory  Pov ,  rs,  but  this  should  be 
ancillary  to  the  chief  work  of  the  conference,  which  would  be  the  formulation  of  the 
existing  rules. 

1  have  to  add  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  memoranda,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  exchanged  on  August  1st,  should  be  either  long  or  elaborate.  The  object 
is  to  obtain,  before  the  Conference  meets,  a  statement  of  the  principles  that  each 
Power  recognises  as  to  the  governing  doctrines  with  reference  to  the  various  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  programme. 

[I  am,  &c.~\ 

E.  G[EEY]. 


No.  277. 

Sir  Edward  Greij  to  M.  Paul  Camho)i. 

F.O.  372/118. 
17613/2453/08/329. 

Your  Excellency,  Foreign  Office,  June  11,  1908, 

With  reference  to  your  communication  of  the  21st  ultimo, (')  respecting  the 
preliminary  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  respect  of  the  proposed  Conference  to  be  held 
in  London  to  consider  questions  in  connection  with  the  rules  of  Maritime  Warfare,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
prefer  not  to  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  the  French  Government  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  should  alone  communicate  Memoranda  to  the  other  Pow'ers,  expressing 
their  views  as  to  what  is  the  correct  rule  on  the  various  questions  mentioned  in  the 
programme.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  views  held 
by  the  various  Powers  on  all  these  questions  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  harmonized 
before  the  Conference  can  finally  decide  on  the  one  rule  to  be  applied.  This  will  not 
be  possible  unless  dependable  and  accurate  information  is  available  as  to  the  exact  rule 


(')  r?,-.   supra,   p.   316,   No.  278.] 
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or  view  which  is  held  by  each  State,  and  such  information  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
supplied  by  the  State  itself. 

His  Majesty's  Government  welcome  the  suggestion  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  prepare  a  Memorandum  on  each  point, 
which  might  be  utilized  as  a  basis  of  discussion  by  the  Conference,  but  this  Memo- 
randum could  not  form  a  substitute  for  the  Memoranda  to  be  exchanged  two  months 
before  the  Conference  meets.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  ready  to  prepare  a  draft 
set  of  Articles  on  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  programme,  which  could  form  a  basis  of 
discussion,  and  which  would  be  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  information  contained 
in  the  preliminary  Memorandum  of  each  Power.  It  will,  however,  not  be  possible  to 
prepare  such  a  draft,  unless  each  Power  represented  is  ready  to  state  its  views  in 
advance. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Conference  in 
the  light  of  the  original  authorities,  instead  of  merely  in  the  light  of  the  text-book 
writers,  tends  to  show  that  the  difference  between  British  and  Continental  prize  rules  is 
much  less  acute  than  was  previously  supposed,  and  H[i8]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment] 
therefore  hope  that  the  eflPect  of  the  suggested  exchange  of  Memoranda  may  be,  not  to 
accentuate  divergencies,  as  feared  by  the  French  Government,  but  to  diminish  them. 

His  Majesty's  Government  welcome  the  suggestion  that  the  British  and  French 
Representatives  should  co-operate  at  the  Conference,  and  gladly  accept  the  ofEei^  made 
by  the  French  Government  that  Monsieur  Renault  should  visit  this  country  with  a 
view  to  unofficial  discussion  of  the  subjects  prior  to  the  Conference.  It  is  not,  however, 
possible  for  the  present  to  fix  a  date  for  the  commencement  of  such  discussion. 

[I  have,  &c.] 

  E.  G[REY]. 


No.  278. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald.C) 

F.O.  872/118. 

22868/2458/08/329. 
(No.  17.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  8,  1908. 

With  reference  to  para[graph]  8  of  my  despatch  of  this  series  of  the  27th  of 
February  last  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  two  copies  of  a  Memorandum  setting  out 
the  views  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment],  founded  upon  the  decisions  in  the 
British  Courts  as  to  the  Rules  of  Internat[ion]al  Law  on  the  points  enumerated  in 
my  above  mentioned  despatch,  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  forthcoming  Naval 
Conference  at  London.  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  hand  one  copy  of  this  Memorandum 
to  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t,  and  to  inform  me,  by  telegraph,  that  you  have 
done  so. 

In  so  doing  you  should  explain  that  it  is  merely  a  compilation  of  Rules  and  dicta 
of  British  Courts  and  British  practice  collected  for  convenience,  but  necessarily  put 
compendiously  so  that,  if  a  question  arose,  it  would  have  to  be  decided  by  reference  to 
the  full  authorities,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  official  Code,  since 
some  of  the  Rules  and  dicta  are  of  ancient  date  and  their  application  may  be  difficult 
in  view  of  modern  conditions.  (*) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(>)  [Printed  in  A.  <t  P.  (1909).  LIY,  {Cd.  4554).  p.  310.  A  similar  despatch  was  sent  on 
July  24  to  Paris  (No.  63,  Treaty),  Berlin  (No.  74),  Vienna  (No.  9),  Home  (No.  32),  St.  Peters- 
burgh  (No.  39),  Madrid  (No.  16)  and  Washington  (No.  24).  Its  substance  was  sent  to  Sir  H. 
Howard,  (No.  18,  Treaty),  on  July  25  (F.O.  372/119.  25638/2453/08/329)  after  the  concurrence 
of  the  Powers  had  been  obtained  to  the  invitation  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Conference.] 

(2)  [For  the  Memorandum,  dated  July  1,  1908,  v.  A.  &  P.,  (1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4554),  pp.  311-9.] 
(')  [The  despatch  when  sent  on  July  8  ended  "  and  may  have  to  be  modified  in  view  of 
modern  conditions."    The  alteration  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  7,  Treaty,  of 
July  15.1  
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No.  279. 

Count  de  Salis  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/118. 
24084/2453/08/329. 

(No.  65.)    Treaty.  Berlin,  D.  July  11,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  July  13,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  59,  of  this  series,  of  the  6th  ultimo, {')  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  preliminary  to  the  proposed  International 
Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  copy  and 
translation  of  a  note  from  the  German  Foreign  Office,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Imperial  Government  consider  that  they  must  still  recommend  their  counter-proposal, 
as  they  are  of  opinion  that  Memoranda  confined  to  defining  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  DE  SALIS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  279. 
Herr  von  Schoen  to  Count  de  Salis. {^) 

Berlin,  July  9,  1908. 

Aus  dem  Schreiben  vom  12.  v.  M.  iiber  die  Londoner  Seekriegsrechts-Konferenz 
hat  der  Unterzeichnete  ersehen,  dass  die  Koniglich  Grossbritannische  Regierung  ihrem 
Vorschlage,  zur  Vorbereitung  der  Konferenz  einen  Austausch  von  Memoranden  iiber 
das  geltende  Seekriegsrecht  herbeizufiihren,  vor  dem  Gegenvorschlage  der  Kaiserlichen 
Regierung  den  Vorzug  giebt.  Die  Koniglich  Grossbritannische  Regierung  glaubt,  dass 
sich  mit  dem  so  gewonnenen  Material  aaf  der  Konferenz  eine  Einigung  der  Gross- 
machte  iiber  das  geltende  internationale  Recht  erzielen  lassen  werde,  das  gemass 
Artikel  7  Abs.  2  Satz  1  des  Haager  Prisenhofabkommens  in  Ermangelung  besonderer 
Vertragsbestimmungen  fiir  die  Entscheidungen  des  Prisenhofs  massgebend  sein  soil. 

Wie  in  der  Note  vom  6.  Mai  d.  J.(^)  ausgefiihrt  worden  ist,  nimmt  die  Kaiserliche 
Regierung  an,  dass  eine  solche  Einigung,  sofern  es  sich  lediglich  um  die  Feststellung 
des  geltenden  Rechts  handelt,  nach  den  Erfahrungen  auf  der  Zweiten  Haager 
Friedenskonferenz  schwerlich  zu  erzielen  sein  wird.  Kame  aber  auch  eine  Einigung 
unter  den  Grossmachten  zustande,  so  ware  doch  der  Pris^nhof  noch  keineswegs 
gebunden,  die  von  diesen  Machten  anerkannten  Regeln  des  internationalen  Rechts 
anderer  Prisenhofsmachten  gegeniiber  anzuwenden.  Der  Prisenhof  ware  nicht  einmal 
zur  Anwendung  dieser  Regeln  auf  die  sie  feststellenden  Machte  verpflichtet,  wenn  von 
ihnen  nicht  ein  entsprechendes  Abkommen  gemass  Artikel  7  Abs.  1  des  Prisenhofab- 
kommens getroffen  wiirde. 

Bei  dieser  Sachlage  glaubt  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  nach  wie  vor  ihren  Gegen- 
vorschlag  empfehlen  zu  soUen,  wonach  sich  die  Konferenzverhandlungen  von 
vornherein  nicht  lediglich  auf  das  geltende  Volkerrecht  beschranken,  sondern  die 
Feststellung  einer  fernerhin  massgebenden  Vertragsrechts  unter  moglichster 
Anlehnung  an  das  geltende  Recht  zum  Gegenstande  haben  wiirden.  Dementsprechend 
konnten  die  auszutauschenden  Memoranden  auch  Regeln  de  lege  ferenda  enthalten, 
ohne  dass  zwischen  diesen  und  den  Regeln  des  geltenden  Rechtes  ein  besonderer 
Unterschied  gemacht  werden  miisste.  Die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  hat  in  diesem  Sinne 
ihre  Vorbereitungen  fiir  die  Konferenz  getroffen  und  wiirde  in  der  Lage  sein, 
deranachst  entsprechende  formulierte  Vorschlage  mit  den  iibrigen  Regierungen 
auszutauschen.  Dagegen  wiirde  sie  ein  Memorandum,  worin  lediglich  das  geltende 
Recht  wiederzugeben  ware,  gegenwartig  nicht  aufstellen  konnen,  auch  sich  nach  Lage 
der  Umstande  von  einer  solchen  Arbeit  keinen  Erfolg  versprechen. 

(')  [v.  nupra,  pp.  318-9.  No.  276.] 

(*)  FThe  translation  is  omitted.] 

H  [v.  supra,  pp.  312-3,  No.  270,  enc/.] 
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Indem  der  Unterzeichnete  den  Hemi  Graf  en  de  Salis  bittet,  die  vorstehenden 
Ausfiihrungen  zur  Kenntnis  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Kegierung  zu  bringen, 
benutzt  er  etc. 

SGHOEN. 


No.  280. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Count  de  Salis. 

F.O.  372/118. 
24084/2453/08/329. 
(No.  73.)  Treaty. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  21,  1908. 

I  have  had  under  my  consideration  your  despatch  No.  65  Treaty, (^)  of  the 
11th  instant  inclosing  a  note  from  Herr  von  Schoen  respecting  the  preliminary 
procedure  suggested  by  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  G[overnmen]t  in  connection  with  the  Naval 
Conference  proposed  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

While  the  object  of  the  Conference  must  be  first  to  ascertain  the  existing  law,  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  heads  suggested  for  discussion,  and  to  reconcile  the  different 
views  of  that  law,  this  does  not  exclude  further  discussion  in  the  direction  desired  by 
Germany,  and  as  regards  the  form  of  the  Memoranda  to  be  exchanged  among  the 
Powers  invited  to  attend,  H[i8]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  fully  recognize  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  entitled  to  put  forward,  and  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnmen]t  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  Memorandum  in  such  form  as,  having 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Conference,  the  Imperial  Gov[ernmen]t  may  deem  most 
suitable. 

The  Memorandum  which  has  been  prepared  by  H[iB]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnmen]t 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  for  communication  to  the  German 
Gov[ernmen]t.  * 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  at  once  address  a  note  to  Herr  v[on]  Schoen 
in  the  terms  of  this  despatch,  and  express  the  hope  of  H[i8]  M[ajesty's]  G[overn- 
men]t  that  it  will  meet  his  objections,  and  that  the  German  Memo[randum]  may  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  due  course. (^) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 

{')  [v.  immedi^itely  preceding  document.] 

(^)  [On  July  24,  in  his  despatch  No.  68,  Treaty,  Count  de  Salis  reported  that  he  had  addressed 
a  note  to  Herr  von  Schoen  in  the  terms  laid  down  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  note  was  dated 
July  24.    (F.O.  372/119,  25960/2453/08/329.)] 


No.  281. 

Mr.  O'Beime  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/119. 
26045/2453/08/329. 

(No.  41.)    Treaty.  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  July  24,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  Jtdy  27,  1908. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  copy  of  a  note  dated  the  9/22  instant,  which  T 
have  received  from  the  Russian  Government  in  reply  to  the  communication  which  I 
addressed  to  them  by  your  instructions  on  the  14th  instant,  relative  to  the  forth- 
coming Conference  on  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare. 
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The  note  expresses  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Russian  Government  have 
received  the  explanations  of  His  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  memoranda  to  be  exchanged.  The  Russian 
Government  regret  that  their  memorandum  cannot  be  ready  by  August  1st;  they 
inquire  whether  the  memoranda  of  the  other  Powers  concerned  will  be  prepared  by 
that  date  and  express  the  opinion  that  the  exchange  of  all  the  memoranda  ought  to 
take  place  in  London  simultaneously. 

I  have,  &c. 

HUGH  O'BEIRNE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  281. 

M.  Isvolski  to  Mr.  O'Beirne. 

M.  le  Charge  d'Aff[aires],  Jtdy  9/22,  1908. 

C'est  avec  une  reelle  satisfaction  que  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  a  prisactede 
votre  note  du  1/14  Juin,(')  a[nnee]  c[ourante],  exposant  la  maniere  de  voir  du 
Gouv[ernemen]t  Brit[annique]  par  rapport  a  la  tache  qui  incomberait  a  la  prochaine 
Conference  de  Londres  et,  plus  specialement,  par  rapport  au  contenu  des  memorandums 
que  le  Cabinet  de  Londres  avait  propose  d'echanger  avant  la  reunion  de  la  Conference. 
De  I'avis  du  Ministere  Imp[erial],  le  point  de  vue  du  Gouv[ernemen]t  Brit[annique] 
ne  difPere  guere,  en  principe,  de  celui  expose  dans  la  note  ministerielle  du  6/19  mai.(^) 
En  effet,  si  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  estimait,  dans  cette  derniere,  que  son 
memorandum  devait  etre  "  consacre  de  preference  a  I'etude  des  matieres  du  programme 
de  lege  ferenda,"  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Brit[annique]  admet,  de  son  cote,  que  le 
memo[randum]  en  question  pourrait  enoncer  non  seulement  les  regies  de  droit  inter- 
national telles  qu'elles  paraissent  exister  aujourd'hui  au  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial], 
mais  aussi  les  additions  ou  modifications  que  ce  Gouvernement  jugerait  neoessaire  d'y 
introduire,  afin  d'etablir  a  Londres,  en  tant  que  faire  se  pourra,  un  code  uniforme  de 
droit  maritime  en  temps  de  guerre,  pouvant  peu  a  peu  reunir  les  suffrages  de  toutes 
les  nations  du  monde. 

Ce  point  de  vue,  union  intime  de  la  "lex  lata"  avec  la  "lex  ferenda," — qui 
s'impose  logiquement  dans  toute  OBuvre  ou  il  n'y  a  que  peu  de  regies  intemationales 
geheralement  reconnues,  — a  servi  de  base  aux  differents  ressorts  interesses  du 
Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  dans  leurs  travaux  preparatoires  pour  la  prochaine 
conference  et  inspire  le  memorandum  qui  sera  elabore,  en  consequence,  au  Ministere 
Imp[erial]  des  A[ffaires]  I5[trangeres]  et  qui  contiendra  des  reponses  detaillees  aux 
8  questions  du  programme  anglais. 

Le  terme  de  I'echange  de  ces  memorandums  (1  aout,  n.st.)  originairement  propose 
par  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Brit[annique]  devant  echoir  dans  10  jours,  le  Ministere 
Imp[erial]  regrette  que,  pour  des  raisons  techniques,  il  ne  sera  pas  en  mesure  de 
presenter  son  memo[randum]  a  cette  date. 

En  s'appliquant  a  activer  autant  que  possible  la  redaction  definitive  de  ce 
document,  le  Min[istere  Imp[erial]  desirerait  etre  informe  si,  d'apres  les  renseigne- 
ments  du  Gouv[ernemen]t  Brit[annique],  tous  les  Cabinets,  devant  proceder  a  cet 
echange,  y  sont  deja  prets. 

De  I'opinion  du  Ministere  Imp[erial],  I'echange  de  tous  les  memorandums 
devrait  avoir  lieu  a  Londres,  fjimultanement,  par  Tentremise  du  Ministere  Royal  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres  ainsi  que  des  Ambassades  et  Legations  respectives. 

Agreez,  &c. 

ISWOLSKY. 

(1)  [Marginal  note  by  Mr.  Mallet:  "  Note  recapitulating  No.  28  Treaty.  L.  M."  cp.  supra, 
pp.  318-9,  No.  276,  note  (i).] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  316-7,  No.  274,  end.] 
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No.  282. 

Count  de  Salis  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/119. 
26574/2453/08/829. 

(No.  69.)    Treaty.  Berlin,  D.  July  28,  1908. 

Sir,  E.  July  31,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  74,  (22863)  of  this  series,  of  the  24th 
Instant, (')  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  the  note  which  I  have 
addressed  to  Herr  von  Schoen,  forwarding  copy  of  the  memorandum  setting  forth 
the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  founded  upon  the  decisions  of  the  British 
Courts,  as  to  the  rules  of  International  Law  on  certain  points  for  discussion  at  the 
forthcoming  Naval  Conference  at  London. (-) 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  hand  the  note  personally 
to  Dr.  Kriege  of  the  Legal  Department,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  German 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  same  subject  might  shortly  be  expected. 

Dr.  Kriege  replied  that  their  memorandum  was  nearly  ready,  and  showed  me  a 
draft  which  was  lying  on  his  table,  adding  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  it  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  draft  set  of  rules,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  the  International  Court 
was  in  future  to  apply. 

I  remarked  that  as  far  as  I  had  understood.  His  Majesty's  Government  desired  to 
have  the  views  of  the  German  Government  as  to  the  rules  which  the  International 
Court  would  have  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  understanding. 

Herr  Kriege  rejoined  that  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  an  attempt  to  establish 
what  might  have  been,  up  to  the  present,  the  views  of  the  various  countries  would  be 
rather  of  an  academic  character  and  serve  no  purpose.  The  common  object  of  the 
two  Governments  being  to  establish  what  should  be  done  in  future,  he  had  every 
hope  that  when  he  met  the  British  delegates  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
practical  agreement. 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  there  was  any  use  in  my  attempting  to  continue 
the  discussion  in  the  absence  of  any  instructions  from  you,  the  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  having  been  clearly  laid  down  in  the  communications  already  made  by 
your  instructions  to  the  German  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  DE  SALIS. 

(»)  [v.  supra,  p.  320,  No.  278,  and  note  (i).] 

(2)  [The  Memorandum,  dated  July  1,  1908,  is  printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1909),  IJV,  (Cd.  4554), 
pp.  311-9.1 


No.  283. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/119. 
28492/2453/08/50. 

(No.  73.)    Treaty.  Berlin,  D.  August  12,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  August  17,  1908. 

With  reference  to  Count  de  Salis'  despatch  No.  68  of  the  24th  of  July,(M  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  copy  and  translation  of  a  note  which  I  have  received 
from  Herr  Stemrich  announcing  that  the  Imperial  Government  are  in  agreement  with 

(•)  [cp.  supra,  p.  322,  No.  280,  note  (2).] 
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the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  forthcoming 
Maritime  Conference,  as  expressed  in  the  note  from  this  Embassy  of  the  24th  of  July. 

I  have,  &c. 

(For  Sir  F.  Lascelles), 

J.  DE  SALIS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  288. 
Herr  Stemrich  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

Berlin,  August  1908. 

Aus  den  in  dem  Schreiben  des  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Geschaftstragers 
Herrn  Grafen  von  Salis  vom  24.  v.  M.  enthaltenen  Mitteilungen  entnimmt  der 
Unterzeichneter  mit  Genugtuung,  dass  die  Koniglich  Grossbritannische  Eegierung 
die  Hauptaufgabe  der  Londoner  Seekriegsrechts-Konferenz  nicht  nur  in  einer 
Feststellung  der  Ansichten  iiber  das  geltende  Recht,  sondern  auch,  soweit  sich  hierbei 
keine  t)bereinstimmung  ergibt,  in  einem  Ausgleiche  zwischen  den  verschiedenen 
Rechtsauffassungen  erblickt.  Hierauf  wird  bei  den  einzelnen  Punkten  des 
Programms,  sobald  sich  keine  allgemeine  Ubereinstimmung  kundgibt,  der  Versuch 
zu  machen  sein,  volkerrechtliche  Eegeln  und  Grundsatze  zu  vereinbaren,  die  sich 
als  eine  Vermittelung  zwischen  den  einander  widersprechenden  Ansichten  und 
Rechtssystemen  darstellen  und  somit  geeignet  sind,  die  Zustimmung  aller  auf  der 
Konferenz  verttretenen  und  weiterhin  wohl  auch  der  iibrigen  Staaten  zu  finden. 

Mit  einer  solchen  Auffassung  vermag  sich  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  nur 
einverstanden  zu  erklaren,  da  die  Vorschlage  des  von  ihr  aufgestellten  und  der 
Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  demnachst  mitzuteilenden  Memorandums 
von  volkerrechtlichen  Grundsatzen  ausgehen,  die  der  allgemein  bestehenden  Ubung 
entsprechen  oder  bei  Verschiedenheit  der  Rechtssysteme  einen  billigen,  den 
Anschauungen  der  Gegenwart  Rechnung  tragenden  Augsleich  bilden. 

Der  Unterzeichnete,  &c. 

STEMRICH. 

MINUTES. 

We  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t  to  take  the  very  line  which  we  were 
most  anxious  to  have  avoided !  Our  desire  was  to  see  them  committed  to  some  definite  statement 
as  to  what  they  hold  to  be  the  international  law  on  the  points  involved.  They,  following  the 
unfortunate  precedent  of  the  Hague  Conference,  continue  to  evade  this  plain  question,  and  are 
determined  to  have  the  naval  conference  run  on  German,  or  at  least,  anti-British  lines. 

The  result  seems  unfortunate;  but  cannot  now,  apparently,  be  helped. 

Mr.  Hurst. 

E.  A.  C. 

Aug[ust]  18. 

I  think  that  times  are  ripe  for  the  preparation  and  issue  of  a  second  circular  informing  the 
powers  of,  inter  alia,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  of  the  extension  with  general 
acquiescence  of  an  invitation  to  Holland,  of  the  proposed  date  and  place  of  meeting,  of  the  German 
and  Russian  reservations  and  our  answers.  It  would  be  well  in  this  document  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  what  we  intend  to  discuss  is  existing  International  law  so  far  as  possible. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  reassemble  the  Committee (^)  but  I  think  Mr.  Crowe  and 
I  might  prepare  a  draft  which  L[or]d  Desart  might  see. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 

18/8/08. 

In  the  answer  to  the  Germans  we  appear  to  have  followed  Lord  Desart's  advice  after  the 
whole  question  had  been  carefully  considered,  but  a  second  circular  w[oul]d  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  emphasizing  our  point  of  view.  ^  ^ 

Prepare  a  draft  as  proposed. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  what  rules  are  to  be  accepted 
as  binding  on  the  Gov[emmen]ts  concerned.    The  first  step  is  to  find  out  how  far  we  are  agreed 


(*)  [i.e.,  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee,  v.  supra,  p.  306,  No.  263,  note  (').] 
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as  to  what  are  the  principles  of  International  law.  We  know  already  that  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  have  been  concealed. 

E.  G. 

Circular  despatch  prepared.    See  also  minutes  on  29230.  (^) 


(^)  [For  the  circular  despatch,  v.  immediately  succeeding  document.  The  reference  to 
Paper  29230  is  to  the  text  of  the  German  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Conference,  which  was 
communicated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  August  22.  It  is  printed  in  A.  d  P.,  (1909),  LIV, 
{Cd.  4555),  pp.  436-41.    The  minutes  attached  to  this  paper  are  as  follows  : — 

F.O.  372/119. 
29230/2453/08/50. 

This  is  not  even  a  memorandum,  but  the  text  of  a  draft  convention.  It  seems  to  be  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  anticipated. 

By  putting  their  proposals,  which  merely  embody  what  Germany  would  like  to  be  international 
law,  and  not  what  is  international  law,  in  this  form,  it  is  clearly  intended  to  secure  that  this 
German  draft  should  become  the  programme  of  the  work  of  the  conference.  And  it  will  be  very 
difficult,  and  will  require  much  tact  and  circumspection,  to  prevent  this.  We  are  asked  to  treat 
the  document  as  confidential.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  when  the  conference  meets,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  been  communicated  to  those  Powers  on  whose  support  Germany  counts,  those 
which  supported  her  generally  at  The  Hague  :  Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  and  perhaps  the 
United  States.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible,  and  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  at  the  outset  the 
conference  may  be  asked  to  take  the  German  draft  as  the  basis  of  its  discussions,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  Powers  represented  will  vote  for  this. 

The  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  avoid  such  a  situation,  will  be  for  us  to  have  a  British 
draft  ready  to  submit  to  the  conference  and  to  use  all  our  influence  to  get  it  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  discussion. 

The  German  draft  will  have  to  be  examined  by  Lord  Desart's  committee.  For  this  purpose 
the  French  version  should  be  printed  at  once  (white  paper,  half  margin)  and  di^-tributed  to  th. 
members. 

Mr.  Hurst. 

E.  A.  C. 

Aug.  24. 

We  have  told  the  French  that  when  all  the  memo  [rand] a  are  exchanged  we  will  prepare  a 
"  projet  "  for  discussion.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  avert  the  difficulties  Mr.  Crowe  suggests 
will  be  to  tell  all  the  Powers  that  we  will  endeavour  to  frame  (?  with  M.  Renault's  help)  a  draft 
for  consideration  by  the  Conference  harmonizing  so  far  as  possible  the  views  embodied  in  the 
various  memoranda. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 

24.8.08. 

Such  an  intimation  might  with  advantage  be  made  in  the  fresh  circular  which  is  at  present 
being  drafted. 

E.  A.  C. 

Aug.  24. 

The  only  reason  the  Germans  wish  us  not  to  distribute  this  is  that  they  are  anxious  that  it 
should  not  be  given  to  other  Powers  without  something  being  given  to  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t 
in  return;  i.e.,  the  memoranda  of  those  other  Powers. 

The  Daner  has  been  sent  to  print  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  Committee. 

W.  L. 

Make  the  intimation  proposed.  We  should  certainly  prepare  our  own  draft  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  and  this  should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

Much  depends  upon  how  far  the  German  draft  is  irreconcilable  with  our  views.  It  does  not 
apparently  prejudge  or  attempt  to  decide  the  limits  which  are  to  be  permissible  for  a  blockade. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of  neutral 
prizes.    But  these  are  points  to  be  examined  by  Lord  Desart's  Committee. 

Our  draft  can  be  discussed  with  M.  Renault  whenever  he  comes  over,  but  the  preparation 
of  it  need  not  wait  for  him. 

E.  G. 

Draft  circular  prepared. 

See  28492.    [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.]] 
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No.  284. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  His  Majesty's  Representatives  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Rome,  Madrid,  The  Hague,  Washington,  and  Tdkio.C). 
F.O.  372/119. 
28492/2453/08/50. 
(Circular.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  14,  1908. 

The  invitations  which  were  issued  by  His  Majesty's  Government(')  for  a  Con- 
ference in  London  during  the  coming  autumn  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  are  the  generally  recognized  principles  of  international  law  on  certain 
questions  of  maritime  war  have  now  been  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  With  the  concurrence  of  all  the  governments  which  were  originally  asked  to 
take  part  in  the  conference,  an  invitation  was  subsequently  issued  to  the  Netherland 
Government  in  view  of  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  their  country  as  the  seat  of 
the  proposed  International  Prize  Court  and  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  First  and 
Second  Peace  Conferences.    This  invitation  has  also  been  accepted. 

2.  The  list  of  subjects  enumerated  in  my  circular  despatch  of  the 
27th  February  (^)  last  has  met  with  general  approval,  though  two  Powers  have  stated 
thai:  they  assumed  the  specific  mention  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  circular  was 
not  meant  to  exclude  the  discussion  of  other  questions  connected  therewith  if  their 
consideration  would  be  of  help  to  carry  into  effect  the  work  of  the  conference.  While 
cordially  acquiescing  in  the  desire  that  no  point  or  question  should  be  excluded  which 
is  germane  to  the  work  of  the  conference,  His  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  that 
the  subjects  for  consideration  should  be  limited  to  those  whose  elucidation  is  required 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  general  acceptance  of  the  scheme  for  the  creation  of  the 
International  Prize  Court, 

3.  Both  the  Eussian  and  German  Governments  have  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  limiting  the  work  of  the  conference  to  formulating  the  existing  rules  of 
international  law.  The  Russian  Government  stated  that  they  considered  the  most 
useful  form  to  give  to  the  memorandum,  which  His  Majesty's  Government  had 
suggested  that  each  Government  should  prepare  on  the  various  subjects  in  the 
programme,  would  be  that  of  a  draft  agreement  on  the  various  points,  embodying  the 
rules  to  be  laid  down  for  the  future,  without  reference  to  the  divergent  practices  of 
the  past.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  replied  that  they  see  no  reason  why  the 
Russian  Government  should  not,  in  addition  to  stating  the  existing  rules,  formulate 
the  amendments  they  desire.  Such  amendments,  if  agreed  to,  could  be  embodied  in 
an  additional  instrument,  and  this  would  be  ancillary  to  the  chief  work  of  the 
conference,  which  would  consist  in  the  formulation  of  the  existing  rules.  To  this 
proposal  the  Russian  Government  have  assented. 

4.  The  German  Government  have  also  preferred  to  state,  in  their  memorandum, 
the  existing  rules  with  such  improvements  as  they  consider  desirable,  urging  that  the 
work  of  the  conference  should  not  be  limited  to  laying  down  the  existing  law  of 
nations,  but  should  be  devoted  to  the  determination  of  a  treaty  law  which  should  be 
binding  for  the  future  and  be  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  existing  law.  His 
Majesty's  Government,  in  reply,  have  intimated  that  while  the  object  of  the  conference 
must  be  first  to  ascertain  the  existing  law  on  the  heads  suggested  for  discussion,  and 
to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  the  different  views  of  that  law,  this  need  not  exclude 
further  discussion  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  German  Government,  adding  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  German  Government  preparing  their  memorandum  in  such 
a  form  as,  having  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  conference,  they  deem  most  suitable. 

5.  His  Majesty's  Government  for  their  part  still  think  that  the  form  in  which 
the  results  of  the  conference  would  be  most  usefully  expressed  would  be  that  of  a 

(1)  [An  extract  from  this  despatch  was  published  in  A.  &  P.  (1909),  LIV,  (Cd.  4554), 
pp.  322-3,  paragraphs  1,  2,  8,  9  are  substantially  unchanged,  3-6  are  omitted  and  7  printed 
in  part.] 

{^)  [v.  8upra,  pp.  306-7,  No.  263.] 
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declaration  setting  out  the  rules  which  the  Powers  regard  as  binding  on  themselves  at 
the  present  time,  and  which  their  Prize  Courts  would  apply,  in  any  cases  that  came 
before  them,  irrespectively  of  the  nationality  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  such  a  declaration  would  not  be  binding  on  the  International  Prize 
Court,  and  that  there  would  be  no  obligation  upon  that  court  to  apply  it  even  in  the 
case  of  a  subject  of  one  of  the  signatory  Powers,  still  less  in  the  case  of  a  subject  of 
another  Power  represented  on  the  Court  which  was  not  a  party  to  the  declaration. 
His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  believe  that  in  actual  practice  the  Prize  Court  could 
or  would  ignore  a  declaration  which  has  received  the  unanimous  recognition  of  all  the 
chief  naval  Powers,  and  is  enforced  in  the  national  Prize  Courts  of  the  States  who 
between  them  appoint  the  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  International  Court. 

6.  It  is,  however,  essential,  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  that  the  rules  agreed 
upon  should  purport  to  be  what  the  Powers  recognize  as  the  existing  law,  even 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  restate  some  of  the  old  principles  in  terms  more 
applicable  to  the  altered  conditions  of  modern  commerce. 

7.  It  appears  to  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the  form  to  be  given  to  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  the  conference  is  of  less  importance  than  that  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries should  co-operate  in  a  determined  effort  to  arrive  at  some  definite  and 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  subjects  for  discussion,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  convention  for  the  creation  of  the  International  Prize  Court.  With 
this  view  His  Majesty's  Government  will  endeavour  to  prepare,  and  hope  to  lay  before 
the  conference  on  its  assembly,  as  a  suitable  basis  for  its  deliberations,  a  draft 
declaration  in  terms  which  shall  harmonize  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  views  and 
interpretations  of  the  accepted  law  of  nations  as  enunciated  in  the  memoranda  of 
the  several  Governments.  They  propose  to  invite  the  invaluable  co-operation  of 
the  distinguished  French  jurist,  M.  Renault,  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  document. 
The  text  of  any  paper  drawn  up  on  the  lines  contemplated  may  of  course  have  to 
depart  in  some  respects  from  tihe  views  held  by  particular  Governments,  although 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  reconcile  such  divergences,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out,  even  at  the  present  stage,  that  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  draft  declaration 
must  not,  in  the  circumstances  explained,  be  taken  to  command  on  every  point  the 
assent  of  Great  Britain,  but  will  be  submitted  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

8.  With  reference  to  the  date  at  which  the  conference  should  assemble,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  His  Majesty's  Government  originally  suggested  that  the  first 
meeting  should  take  place  early  in  October ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that  it  would 
be  convenient  to  some  of  the  Powers  if  a  somewhat  later  date  was  fixed  upon,  in  order 
that  the  sittings  should  not  clash  with  the  Copvright  Conference  to  be  held  at  Berlin 
in  October.  Moreover  H[is]  M[aje8ty's]  G[overnment]  would  experience  much 
difficulty  in  carrying  through  the  necessary  preparatory  work  for  the  elaboration  of 
the  bases  of  discussion  in  the  period  originally  contemplated.  They  had  hoped  to 
receive  the  memoranda  embodying  the  views  of  the  several  Governments  on  the 
Ist  August  last.  It  was  however  not  until  some  time  after  that  date  that  the  first 
memoranda  were  received,  and  even  at  the  present  time  only  four  such  memoranda 
have  reached  this  department.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  therefore  now 
propose  that  the  conference  should  assemble  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  December  next. 

9.  In  bringing  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  you  are  accredited,  you  will  take  an  opportunity  of  assuring  them  of 
the  pleasure  that  it  will  give  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  welcome  their  delegates 
to  the  conference,  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  good-will 
which  has  led  to  its  meeting  will  subsist  throughout  its  deliberations  and  produce 
the  results  which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  governments  there  represented  to 
attain. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY1. 
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No.  285. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/119. 

88909/2453/08/50. 

(No.  429.)  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  September  27,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  October  1,  1908. 

I  duly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the 
contents  of  your  circular  despatch  of  the  14th  instant,  (^)  on  the  subject  of  the 
approaching  International  Conference  in  London  on  Maritime  Law,  at  the  same  time 
conveying  to  His  Excellency  the  message  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  that 
despatch. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  to-day 
received  from  M.  Tcharykoff,  stating  that  the  Russian  Government  accept  with 
pleasure  the  procedure  suggested  in  your  despatch.  While  welcoming  the  proposed 
draft  declaration  to  be  laid  before  the  Conference  and  the  co-operation  of  M.  Renault 
in  its  preparation,  they  at  the  same  time  hold  the  view  that  the  memoranda  of  the 
several  Governments  should  form  the  first  and  principal  basis  for  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

Enclosure  in  No.  285. 

M.  Tcharykov  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

M.  I'Ambassadeur,  September  22,  1908. 

V[otre]  E[xcellence]  a  bien  voulu  me  remettre  la  copie  d'une  depeche  circulaire 
adressee,  en  date  du  14  Sept[embre]  c[ouran]t,(^)  par  S[on]  E[xcellence]  Sir  E.  Grey 
aux  Representants  britanniques  a  I'etranger,  concernant  la  Conference  Internationale 
de  Droit  Maritime  de  Londres. 

En  vous  remerciant  de  cette  communication  je  m'erapresse  de  vous  faire  part  que 
le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  accepte  avec  satisfaction  les  idees  emises  par  S[on] 
E[xcellence]  Sir  E.  Grey  au  sujet  de  I'ordre  des  travaux  de  la  Conference  projetee. 
Notamment,  le  projet  de  soumettre  a  ia  Conference,  des  le  debut  de  ses  deliberations, 
le  texte  d'une  declaration  resumant  les  opinions  des  Gouvernements,  telles  qu'elles  se 
trouvent  formulees  dans  les  memorandums  remis  au  Cabinet  de  Londres,  nous  semble 
pratique  et  de  nature  a  contribuer  au  succes  de  la  Conference.  Les  services  eminents 
rendus  par  M.  Renault  a  I'oeuvre  de  la  codification  du  droit  international,  nous 
permettent  d'envisager  avec  plaisir  sa  cooperation  a  ce  travail  preparatoire. 

II  est  toutefois  bien  entendu  que,  malgre  la  haute  competence  de  M.  Renault  en 
matiere  de  droit  international,  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  ne  saurait  sanctionner 
d'avance — comme  resumant  completement  la  pensee  de  la  legislation  russe  et  de  son 
Memorandum — les  resultats  de  cette  oeuvre  preparatoire,  en  tant  qu'elle  depasserait 
les  limites  d'un  simple  "resume  des  opinions  des  Gouvernements,"  comme  il  est  dit 
ci-desBus.  Dans  la  pensee  du  Ministere  Imperial,  ce  sont  uniquement  les  Gouverne- 
ments interes&es  qui  seraient  a  meme  d'interpreter  authentiquement  la  veritable 
portee  des  principes  enonces  dans  leurs  memorandums  respectifs,  de  sorte  que,  a  cote 
de  roeu\Te  accomplie  a  Londres  avec  la  cooperation  de  M.  Renault,  ce  seront  toujours 
ces  memorandums  memes  qui  devront  necessairement  rester  la  base  premiere  des 
deliberations  de  la  Conference. 

Le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  croit  d'autant  plus  necessaire  de  formuler  claire- 
ment  cette  observation  que  son  Memorandum,  comme  le  Cabinet  de  Londres  a  pu 
deja  s'en  apercevoir,  contient,  dans  un  meme  texte  et  sans  aucune  distinction,  non 
seulement  des  regies  de  droit  international  qu'il  considere  comme  existant  actuelle- 
ment,  mais  aussi  les  principes  qu'il  ne  propose  qu'en  qualite  de  "lex  ferenda."  Or, 
cette  particularite  du  memo[randum]  russe, — dont  le  Min[istere]  Imp[erial]  a  eu 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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I'honneur  de  prevenir  d'avance  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Brit[arinique]  (notes  ministerielles 
du  6/19  mai(*)  et  du  9/22  juillet,(^)  a[nnee]  cfourante])  et  qui  parait  ne  pas  etre 
constatee  avec  assez  d'exactitude  dans  le  §  3  de  la  note  precitee  du  14  Sept[enibre] , 
constitue  precisement,  dans  I'opinion  du  Min[istere]  Imp[erial],  une  difl&culte 
considerable  pour  I'oeuvre  a  laquelle  M.  Eenault  est  appele  a  collaborer,  son  "  projet 
de  declaration"  devant,  d'apres  cette  note,  "  harmoniser "  les  opinions  des 
dilferents  Gouvernements  seulement  en  ce  qui  concerne  ' '  le  droit  international 
existant  "  ("  the  accepted  law  of  nations"). 

Decide  pour  sa  part  d'apporter  a  la  discussion  de  ce  projet  tout  son  bon  vouloir 
et  I'esprit  de  conciliation  qui  I'anime,  le  Gouv[ernemen]t  Imp[erial]  accepte,  de 
meme,  la  date  du  1  Decembre  (n.st.)  prochain  pour  I'ouverture  de  la  Conference. 

En  portant  ce  qui  precede,  &c. 

TCHARYKOFF. 

[v,  supra,  pp.  316-7,  No.  274,  end.] 
(3)  [v.  supra,  p.  323,  No.  281,  end] 


No.  286. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  M.  Paul  Cambon. 

F.O.  372/119. 
33342/2453/08/50. 

Your  Excellency,  Foreign  Office,  October  5,  1908. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  readiness  of 
the  French  Government  to  allow  their  distinguished  legal  adviser,  M.  Renault,  to 
consult  with  the  British  representatives  at  the  forthcoming  naval  conference,  with 
the  object  of  preparing  the  draft  declaration  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 
They  regret  all  the  more  that,  on  careful  consideration,  the  date  after  which  they 
would  be  able  to  count  upon  M.  Renault's  assistance  would,  in  their  opinion,  hardly 
leave  sufficient  time  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view.  In  these  circumstances,  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  would  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  alternative 
suggestion  kindly  made  by  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t,  that  M.  Fromageot — of  whose 
valuable  co-operation  the  British  delegates  at  the  recent  Hague  conference  had  most 
gratifying  experience — should  come  to  London  in  M.  Renault's  place.  If  he  could 
conveniently  time  his  visit  so  as  to  be  here  about  the  Ist  November  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  would  be  very  grateful. 

They  propose  to  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  as  to  the  general  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  British  and  French 
delegates  on  various  important  questions  of  naval  policy,  without,  however,  giving 
up  the  hope  that  in  this  matter  they  will  yet  be  able,  before  the  conference  assembles 
to  confer  also  with  M.  Renault  personally. 

[I  have,  &C.1 

[E.  GREY.] 


No.  287. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid. 

F.O.  372/119. 

34604/2453/08/50. 

(Private.) 

My  dear  Ambassador,  Foreign  Office,  October  6,  1908.. 

I  hear  that  Admiral  Stockton,  who  is  to  represent  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  at  the 
forthcoming  naval  conference,  is  at  present  in  Europe  and  likely  to  stay  for  some 
little  while.  This  encourages  me  to  make  a  suggestion  which  I  have  had  in  my  mind 
for  some  time.  There  is,  I  beheve,  practical  agreement  between  our  two  governments 
as  to  most  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be  debated  at  the  conference.  Although 
the  English  and  American  view  of  maritime  international  law  is  not  so  generally 
shared  by  the  continental  school  of  jurists,  we  have  strong  hopes  of  ultimately  arriving 
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at  some  practical  general  agreement.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  would,  T  think,  be 
all  the  more  likely  to  prove  successful  if  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views  could  take 
place  between  our  respective  delegates,  and  some  sort  of  understanding  could  be 
established  as  to  the  particular  lines  to  be  followed  by  them  in  handling  the  several 
questions.  If  you  agree  with  this  view,  and  if  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  the 
Admiral,  do  you  think  that  a  meeting  between  him  and  our  delegates  could  be 
arranged  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month?(') 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  G[REY]. 

(M  [This  proposal  was  accepted.     (F.O.  372/119.  34990/2453/08/50.)] 


No.  288. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Yamaza. 

F.O.  872/119. 

84604/2453/08/50. 

(Private.) 

My  dear  Mr.  Yamaza,  Foreign  Office,  October  6,  1908. 

The  memorandum  communicated  by  the  Japanese  government(^)  respecting  the 
questions  of  international  law  to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  naval  conference 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  a  technical  committee,  and  we  are  much  gratified  by 
hearing  from  them  that  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  general  agreement  between  the 
views  of  the  British  and  Japanese  gov[ernmen]ts  in  the  matters  at  issue. 

I  therefore  look  forward  to  our  two  countries  acting  in  close  support  of  each  other 
at  the  conference.  Whilst  their  co-operation  seems  thus  assured,  I  think  it  would 
perhaps  still  further  serve  our  common  interests  if  it  were  possible  for  our  respective 
delegates  to  meet  and  consult  together  before  the  conference  assembles.  Our  experts 
hope  to  have  ready  a  more  detailed  programme  for  the  latter' s  deliberation  in  about 
four  weeks  from  now,  and  I  therefore  write  to  ask  whether  at  that  time  there  would  be 
available  here  in  London  an  ofi&cial  of  the  Japanese  gov[.ernmen]t  who  could  meet  the 
British  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  some  informal  discussion  which  would,  it  is  hoped, 
facilitate  a  more  precise  understanding  as  to  the  general  line  to  be  ultimately  adopted 
at  the  conference  by  the  Representatives  of  both  nations. (^) 

I  need  hardly  say  that  we  should  attach  the  greatest  value  to  such  an  under- 
standing. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [Printed  in  A.  &  P.    (1909),  LIV,  (Cd.  4555),  pp.  481-4.] 

(2)  [This  proposal  was  accepted.     (F.O.  372/119.  35526/2453/08/50.)] 


No.  289. 

Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/119. 
85247/2453/08/50. 

(No.  89.)    Treaty.  Berlin,  D,  October  6,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  October  12,  1908. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  Circular  despatch  of  the  14th  ultimo, (')  on  the  subject  of 
the  Maritime  Law  Conference,  I  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office, 
and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  copy  and  translation  of  Herr 
Stemrich's  reply,  from  which  you  will  observe  that  the  Imperial  Government  criticise 
the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  application  by  the  International 
Prize  Court  of  rules  laid  down  by  only  a  limited  number  of  Powers. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 

(»)  [v.  supra,  pp.  327-8,  No.  234.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  289. 

Herr  Stemrich  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles.C) 

Berlin,  den  2  Oktober,  1908. 
Der  Unterzeichnete  beehrt  sich  Seiner  Exzellenz  dem  Koniglich  Grossbritan- 
nischen  Botschafter,  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  den  Empfang  des  Schreibens  vom  17  v.  M. 
und  der  ihm  angeschlossenen  Zirkularnote  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen 
Regierung  vom  14.  v.  M.  iiber  die  Londoner  Seekriegsrechts-Konferenz  dankend  zu 
bestatigen. 

Zu  den  einzelnen  Punkten  dieser  Note  gestattet  sich  der  Unterzeichnete 
nachstehendes  zu  bemerken. 

Zu  1,  8,  9:  Die  Kaiserliche  Kegierung  hat  mit  Befriedigung  davon  Kenntnis 
genommen,  dass  die  Einladung  zu  der  Konferenz  von  alien  beteiligten  Eegierungen 
angenommen  worden  ist.  Sie  erklart  sich  gem  damit  einverstanden,  dass  die 
Verhandlungen  am  1.  Dezember  d.  J.  im  Auswartigen  Amte  in  London  beginnen. 
Auch  teilt  sie  die  HofEnung  auf  einen  guten  Erfolg  der  Konferenz  und  wird  ihrerseits 
alles,  was  in  ihren  Kraften  steht,  zur  Erreichung  dieses  erstrebenswerten  Zieles  tun. 

Zu  2  :  Die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  stimmt  mit  dem  Wunsche  der  Koniglich  Gross- 
britannischen Regierung  wegen  Beschrankung  der  Konferenzverhandlungen  auf  die 
fiir  die  Ratifizierung  des  Prisenhofabkommens  wesentlichen  Punkte  voUstandig 
iiberein.  Die  Konigliche  Regierung  diirfte  inzwischen  aus  dem  Deutschen  Memo- 
randum ersehen  haben,  dass  die  darin  enthaltenen  Vorschlage  nicht  iiber  diesen 
Rahmen  hinausgehen. 

Zu  3-6  :  Die  Koniglich  Grossbritannische  Regierung  ist  der  Ansicht,  dass  die 
Ergebnisse  der  Konferenz  zweckmassig  in  einer  Deklaration  niedergelegt  werden, 
deren  Regeln  von  den  Signatarmachten  als  das  gegenwartig  geltende  Seekriegsrecht 
anzuerkennen  und  von  ihren  Prisengerichten  ohne  Ansehung  der  Nationalitat  der 
beteiligten  Parteien  anzuwenden  sein  wiirde.  Sie  zweifelt  nicht,  dass  alsdanij  auch 
der  Internationalen  Rechtes  im  Sinne  des  Artikel  7  Abs.  2  Satz  1  des  Haager 
Prisenhofabkommens  betrachten  werde. 

Dieser  Vorschlag  diirfte  zunachst  denselben  Bedenken  begegnen,  die  bereits 
friiher  von  der  Kaiserlichen  Regierung  gegen  eine  Beschrankung  des  Konferenzwerkes 
auf  das  geltende  Recht  erhoben  worden  sind.  Die  inzwischen  von  den  Konferenz- 
staaten  ausgearbeiteten  Memorandum  haben  die  auf  der  Zweiten  Haager  Friedens- 
konferenz  gemachte  Erfahrung  nur  bestatigen  konnen,  dass  die  AufPassungen  der 
einzelnen  Regierungen  iiber  das  geltende  Recht  vielfach  von  einander  abweichen  und 
sich  zum  Teil  diametral  gegeniiberstehen.  Es  erscheint  daher  der  Kaiserlichen 
Regierung  so  gut  wie  ausgeschlossen,  dass  auf  der  Konferenz  eine  Einigung  dariiber 
erzielt  wird,  was  gegenwartig  geltendes  Recht  ist.  Auch  konnte  eine  Einigung  iiber 
das  fernerhin  anzuwendende  Recht  nur  erschwert  werden,  wenn  jede  Macht  dieses 
Recht  als  schon  gegenwartig  geltend  anzuerkennen  und  damit  zuzugeben  hatte,  dass 
eine  von  ihr  vielleicht  noch  in  jiingster  Zeit  befolgte  abweichende  Praxis  nach 
geltendem  Rechte  unzulassig  gewesen  ware  und  somit  eine  Verletzung  des  Volker- 
rechts  darstellte. 

Zu  weiteren  Bedenken  gibt  der  Vorschlag  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen 
Regierung  aus  dem  Grunde  Anlass,  weil  die  in  der  Deklaration  enthaltenen  Regeln 
von  den  Prisengerichten  der  Signatarmachte  ohne  Ansehung  der  Nationalitat  der 
beteiligten  Parteien  angewendet  werden  sollen.  Die  Deklaration  wiirde  hiernach  die 
Bedeutung  eines  Abkommens  haben,  worin  sich  jede  Signatarmacht  verpflichtet,  die 
festgestellten  Regeln  nicht  nur  gegeniiber  Signata^-machten,  sondern  auch  gegeniiber 
Nichtsignatarmachten  zur  Anwendung  zu  bringen.  Auf  Grund  eines  solchen 
Abkommens  wiirde  der  Internationale  Prisenhof  die  Regeln  der  Deklaration  gemass 
Artikel  7  Abs.  1  des  Haager  Prisenhofabkommens  unter  den  Signatarmachten  ohne 
weiteres  anzuwenden  haben ;  dagegen  wiirde  er,  sofern  Nichtsignatarmachte  beteiligt 

(*)  [The  translation  is  omitted.] 
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sind,  schwerlich  umhin  konnen,  im  Hinblich  auf  die  in  der  Theorie  und  Praxis  von 
einander  abweichenden  Meinungen  die  von  der  Konferenz  aufgestellte  Deklaration 
iiber  das  geltende  Recht  auf  ihre  Eichtigkeit  zu  priifen.  Aber  auch  abgesehen  hiervon 
ist  zu  beachten,  dass  der  Internationale  Prisenhof  nur  unter  den  im  Artikel  51  des 
Prisenhofabkomniens  angegebenen  Voraussetzungen  zustandig  ist,  mithin  fiir  eine 
Reihe  von  Fallen  gar  nicht  in  der  Lage  sein  wiirde,  der  Deklaration  die  erforderliche 
Geltung  zu  verschaffen,  Ueberdies  kommt  es  nicht  allein  auf  die  Entscheidungen  des 
Prisenhof s,  sondern  auch  auf  diejenigen  der  nationalen  Prisengerichte  und  vor  allem 
auf  die  den  militarischen  Befehlshabern  von  ihrer  Regierung  erteilten  Instruktionen 
an.  Dass  diese  Instruktionen  den  von  der  Konferenz  angenommenen  Regeln  durchweg 
entsprechen  werden,  diirfte  aber  nur  bei  solchen  Regierungen  anzunehmen  sein, 
welche  die  Konferenzbeschliisse  als  fiir  sie  bindend  anerkannt  haben.  Der  Vorschlag 
der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  steht  hiernach  nicht  im  Einklange  mit 
dem  auch  von  der  Zweiten  Haager  Friedenskonferenz  anerkannten  Grundsatze,  dass 
die  internationalen  Regeln  des  Kriegsrechts  vertragsmassig  nur  insoweit  Anwendung 
finden  konnen,  als  alle  Beteiligten  ihnen  unterworfen  sind. 

Bei  dieser  Sachlage  glaubt  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  nach  wie  vor  empfehlen 
zu  sollen,  dass  die  auf  der  Konferenz  festzustellenden  Regeln  nicht  zwischen  dem 
geltenden  Volkerrecht  und  einem  fernerhin  massgebenden  Vertragsrecht  unterschei- 
den  und  dass  sie  in  einem  Abkommen  niedergelegt  werden,  das  vertragsmassig  nur 
unter  den  Konferenzmachten  und  den  spater  beitretenden  Machten  Anwendung  findet. 

Zu  7 :  Nach  dem  Vorschlage  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  soil  die 
weitere  Vorbereitung  der  Konferenz  in  der  Weise  erfolgen,  dass  von  ihr  unter  Mit- 
wirkung  des  hervorragenden  franzosischen  Juristen  Renault  der  Entwurf  einer 
Deklaration  aufgestellt  wird,  der  die  in  den  Memoranden  der  verschiedenen 
Regierungen  niedergelegten  Auffassungen  moglichst  in  Einklang  zu  bringen  hatte. 
Auch  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  kann  jede  weitere  Erleichterung  der  Konferenzarbeiten 
nur  als  erwiinscht  erachten  und  wiirde  es  mit  besonderer  Freude  begriissen,  wenn 
gerade  Herr  Renault  seine  Mitwirkung  hierzu  leihen  wollte.  Zu  dem  beseichneten 
Zwecke  diirften,  soweit  die  in  den  Memoranden  zum  Ausdrucke  gekommenen 
Rechtsauffassungen  der  verschiedenen  Machte  sich  decken  oder  einander  erganzen, 
eine  einheitliche  Formulierung  zu  suchen,  soweit  diese  Auffassungen  aber  ausein- 
andergehen,  eine  vergleichende  Gegeniiberstellung  (tableau  synoptique)  herzustellen 
soin.  Ueber  eine  solche  Zusammenstellung  der  einander  widersprechenden  Ansichten 
hinauszugehen,  wiirde  sich  nicht  empfehlen,  well  im  Hinblick  auf  die  Natur  des 
Gegenstandes  bei  einem  Widerstreite  der  Ansichten  ein  Ausgleich  mit  Mitteln  der 
juristischen  Technik  nicht  herbeigefiihrt  werden  kann,  es  vielmehr  der  Beurteilung 
der  beteiligten  Regierungen  iiberlassen  bleiben  muss,  inwieweit  sie  in  der  Lage  sind, 
von  ihrem  Rechtsstandpunkt  nach  gewissen  Richtungen  hin  abzugehen.  Da  die  in 
Aussicht  genommenen  Vorarbeiten  zur  Vorbereitung  der  Konferenz  dienen  sollen, 
wiirde  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  es  mit  Dank  erkennen,  wenn  ihr  dieses  Material 
moglichst  bald  mitgeteilt  wiirde,  damit  es  bei  Ert«ilung  der  Instruktionen  an  die 
deutschen  Delegierten  noch  mitberiicksichtigt  werden  kann. 

Indem  der  Unterzeichnete  bittet,  die  vorstehenden  Ausfiihrungen  der  Koniglich 
Grossbritannischen  Regierung  mitteilen  zu  wollen,  benutzt  etc. 

STEMRICH. 

MINUTES. 

The  persistent  refusal  of  the  German  government  to  fall  in  with  our  proposal  that  the 
declaration  to  be  signed  as  the  outcome  of  the  naval  conference  should  be  one  setting  out  the 
existing  law,  may  produce  much  inconvenience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  yet  succeed  in 
convincing  them  of  the  necessity  of  our  proceeding  on  the  lines  we  have  from  the  outset  suggested. 

The  present  despatch  has  been  considered  by  Lord  Desart's  committee  and  the  annexed  draft 
reply  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  their  views  and  approved  by  them  in  its  present  form. 
At  Lord  Desart's  request  I  now  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  Sir  E.  Grey. 

E.  A.  C. 

Oct.  16. 
W.  L. 
C.  H. 
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I  think  it  would  meet  the  German  position  if  they  were  assured  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conference  need  not  be  limited  to  a  declaration  of  existing  law,  though  we  desire  that  where  there 
is  agreement  as  to  what  may  be  called  existing  law  it  should  be  stated  ais  such  and  the  more  there 
is  of  that  the  better.    I  agree  with  the  draft  of  the  Committee,  which  I  gather  does  take  this  view. 

E.  G. 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

E.  A.  C. 

Oct.  20. 

(Sec  37909(3)  f^j.  German  reply.) 

(3)  [t;.  infra,  pp.  335-7,  No.  291.] 


No.  290. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Lascelles. 

F.O.  372/119. 
35247/2452/08/50. 
(No.  290.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  October  21,  1908. 

1.  Your  Excellency's  despatch  No.  89  of  the  6th  instant, (')  conveying  the  answer 
of  the  German  Government  to  my  recent  circular  respecting  the  proposed  conference 
on  international  maritime  law,  has  received  careful  consideration. 

2.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  gratified  at  the  renewed  assurance  that  the 
(jerman  Government  are  confident  of  the  conference  leading  to  satisfactory  results, 
and  that  they  will  earnestly  co-operate  to  that  end. 

3.  Herr'Stemrich  refers  in  his  note  of  the  2nd  instant(^)  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
question  in  regard  to  which  our  two  Governments  are  not  completely  in  accord.  He 
attaches  great  weight  to  the  divergence  of  views  as  to  the  existing  international  law 
manifested  in  the  memoranda  submitted  by  the  several  Governments.  An  attentive 
and  sympathetic  examination  of  the  points  at  issue  has,  however,  convinced  the  advisers 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  in  many  instances  such  divergence,  although 
apparent  in  the  theories  upheld,  has  been  much  less  marked  in  the  practice  actually 
followed.  They  feel,  moreover,  that  the  fresh  interpretation  which  must  inevitably 
be  placed  on  old  rules  when  applied  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  navigation 
and  warfare  will  naturally  tend  further  to  diminish  differences  which  may  formerly 
have  been  acute. 

4.  No  doubt  also  the  points  of  difference  in  the  law  as  expounded  by  the  several 
Governments  appear  enlarged  beyond  their  true  significance  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  memoranda,  following  the  lines  adopted  by  the  German  Government,  do 
not  purport  to  state  the  law  as  hitherto  in  force,  apart  from  the  changes  which  it  is 
desired  by  some  Powers  to  introduce,  but  avowedly  add  new  rules,  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  want  of  unanimity. 

5.  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  agreement  respecting  the  terms  of  a  declaration  dealing  with  at  least  the 
more  important  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  existing  law.  Nor  do  they 
doubt  the  practicability  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  on  certain  additional  matters, 
which  would  find  their  natural  place  in  a  separate  convention  binding  upon  the 
signatory  Powers,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  when  they  or  their  respective  subjects 
or  citizens  are  involved. 

6.  His  Majesty's  Government  still  think  that  such  a  division  offers  decisive 
advantages.  It  would  at  any  rate  meet  the  objections  raised  in  Herr  Stemrich's  note 
that  the  rules  to  be  set  out  in  the  proposed  declaration  could  not  be  generally  applied 
by  the  national  prize  courts  of  the  signatory  Powers  irrespectively  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  parties  engaged.  For  so  long  as  the  declaration  is  limited  to  an  enunciation  of 
the  principles  of  law  actually  in  force,  the  International  C!ourt,  whilst  no  doubt 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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competent  to  examine  into  the  correctness  of  the  principles  so  set  out,  and  to  consider 
their  applicability  in  a  particular  case,  would,  His  Majesty's  Government  feel  confident, 
in  fact  apply  the  declaration  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  general  law  of  prize 
as  adapted  to  existing  conditions. 

7.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  law  which 
the  International  Court  would  apply,  which  His  Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  of 
seeing  removed,  in  order  that  they  may  recommend  to  Parliament  the  acceptance 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Prize  Court. 

8.  It  must  therefore,  in  their  view,  be  an  essential  feature  of  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  be  ai  rived  at  by  the  conference  that  there  should  be  reasonable 
certainty  as  to  the  principles  of  law  applicable  in  all  cases  m  which  Great  Britain's 
interests  may  be  aflPected  by  the  decisions  of  the  International  Court.  It  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  establish  by  convention  rules  binding  only  in  cases 
where  the  Governments  of  all  parties  were  signatories  of  such  convention.  To  attain 
the  desired  object,  His  Majesty's  Government  can  suggest  no  better  means  than  an 
agreement  among  the  principal  naval  Powers  as  to  what  is  the  existing  general  law. 

9.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  disregard  the  element  of  uncertainty  that 
must  enter  into  any  forecast  of  the  view  which  the  International  Court  may  take  of  the 
general  applicability  of  admittedly  new  rules  embodied  in  a  special  convention. 
Powers  not  parties  to  such  convention  would,  no  doubt,  be  entitled  to  resist  the 
application  of  the  new  rules  in  cases  in  which  they  were  concerned.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  presumed  that  any  such  convention  will  not  embody  rules  which  are  other 
than  fair  and  equitable  as  such,  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Powers  will  find  the  rules  acceptable,  and  be  ready,  therefore,  formally  to  accede  to 
the  convention. 

10.  I  offer  these  explanations  not  with  any  desire  to  enter  into  a  legal  argument 
with  the  German  Government,  but  merely  in  order  to  make  clear  our  own  position. 
I  trust  that  the  German  Government  will  share  my  feeling  that  the  difference  of  views 
on  which  I  have  touched  is  not  of  a  kind  seriously  to  impede  the  success  of  our 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  conference,  and  that  a  practical  solution  will  without 
difficulty  be  found  in  the  course  of  its  deliberations. 

11.  I  may  add  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Herr  Stemrich's  note  as  regards  the  form  in  which  the  draft  declaration 
should  be  prepared.  It  would,  I  admit,  be  desirable  to  complete  it  in  time  to  allow 
of  its  early  communication  to  the  several  Governments,  but  I  ought  to  say  at  once 
that,  owing  to  the  late  receipt  of  many  of  the  memoranda,  and  to  the  fact  that 
M.  Renault's  services  will  not  be  available  until  the  latter  half  of  November,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  German  Government  in  this 
respect.  (*) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

[E.  GREY.] 

(*)  [Repeated  to  Paris  (No.  500) ;  Rome  (No.  140) ;  Madrid  (No.  106) ;  Vienna  (No.  118) ; 
St.  Petersburg  (No.  326);  Washington  (No.  319);  Tokio  (No.  260);   The  Hague  (No.  74).] 


No.  291. 

Count  de  Salis  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/120. 
37909/2453/08/50. 

(No.  482.)  Berlin,  D.  October  80,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  November,  2,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  290  of  the  2lBt  instant(')  on  the  subject  of 
the  International  Maritime  Law  Conference,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith 
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copy  and  translation  of  a  note  from  Herr  von  Schoen,  giving  the  views  of  the  Imperial 
Government  with  regard  to  the  points  raised  in  your  despatch  under  reply. 

You  will  observe  that  Herr  von  Schoen  suggests  the  advisability  of  postponing 
the  assembling  of  the  Conference  until  January  of  next  year. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  DE  SALIS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  291. 
Herr  von  Schoen  to  Count  de  Salis.{') 

Berlin,  den  29.  Oktober  1908. 

Der  Unterzeichnete  beehrt  sich  dem  Koniglich  Grcssbritannischen  G«schafts- 
trager  Herrn  Grafen  von  Salis  auf  die  mit  dem  Schreiben  vom  25.  d.  M.  mitgeteilte 
Note  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  iiber  die  Londoner  Seekriegsrechts- 
Konferenz  vom  21.  d.  M.  nachstehendes  zu  erwidern. 

Die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  bringt  dem  Wunsche  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen 
Regierung,  dass  die  von  dem  Internationalem  Prisenhof  anzuwendenden  Begeln 
moglichst  fiir  alle  Falle  seiner  Zustandigkeit  festgelegt  werden,  voile  Sympathie 
entgegen.  Die  muss  aber  auch  nach  eingehender  Priifung  der  in  der  Note  enthaltenen 
weiteren  Ausfiihrungen  ihre  Zweifel  aufrecht  erhalten,  ob  der  von  der  Koniglichen 
Regierung  empfohlene  Weg  zu  dem  gewiinscht'Cn  Ziele  fiihren  wird. 

Dass  die  Auflfassungen  der  verschiedenen  Regierungen  iiber  das  geltende  Recht 
vielfach  und  in  wesentlichen  Fragen  von  einander  abweichen,  ergeben  die  von  ihnen 
vorgelegten  Memoranden,  die  zwar  in  einzelnen  Punkten  auch  Vorschlage  de  lege 
ferenda  enthalten,  im  allgemeinen  aber  friiheren,  vom  geltenden  Rechte  ausgehenden 
amtlichen  Kundgebungen,  ins  besondere  den  auf  der  Zweiten  Haager  Friedenskon- 
ferenz  abgegebenen  Erklarungen  entsprechen.  Die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  glaubt 
daher  nach  wie  vor,  dass  eine  Einigang  dariiber,  was  gegenwartig  geltendes  Recht 
ist,  schwerlich  zu  erzielen  sein  wird  und  dass  durch  eine  Unterscheidung  zwischen 
den  Regeln  des  geltendes  Rechtes  und  eines  neu  einzufiihrenden  Vertragsrechts  die 
einer  Verstandigung  entgegenstehendlen  Schwierigkeiten  nur  vermehrt  werden 
konnten. 

Vor  allem  erscheinen  aber  die  Bedenken  nicht  widerlegt  die  nach  Auffassung  der 
Kaiserlichen  Regierung  daraus  entstehen,  dass  sich  die  Signatarmachte  durch 
Anerkennung  gewisser  Regeln  des  Seekriegsrechts  als  geltenden  Rechtes  zu  deren 
Anwendung  auch  Nichtsignatarmachten  gegeniiber  verpflichten  wiirden.  Eine  solche 
Verpflichtnng  entspricht  nicht  dem  volkerrechthchen  Grundsatze  der  Gegenseitigkeit, 
wic  er  insbesondere  auch  von  den  bisherigen  Haager  Friedenskonferenzen  anerkannt 
worden  ist.  Dass  der  Internationale  Prisenhof  einen  geniigenden  Ausgleich  schaffen 
sollte,  wird  keineswegs  immer  zutreffen,  selbst  wenn  er,  was  nicht  feststeht,  die 
Regeln  auch  auf  Nichtsignatarmachte  ohne  weiteres  anwenden  sollte.  Denn  einmal 
unterliegen  seiner  Zustandigkeit  nur  die  dem  Prisenhofabkommen  beitretenden 
Machte,  und  auch  diese  nur  in  bestimmt  begrenzten  Fallen ;  sodann  kann  selbst  in 
den  Fallen,  in  denen  die  Zustandigkeit  des  Prisenhof s  gegeben  ist,  die  Gegenseitigkeit 
nicht  als  gewahrt  angesehen  werden,  wenn  die  Signatarmacht^e  die  von  ihnen 
festgestellten  Regeln  bereits  durch  ihre  militarischen  Befehlshaber  und  ihre  nationalen 
Prisengerichte  zur  Anwendung  bringen  miissen,  wahrend  den  Nichtsignatarmachten 
eine  entsprechende  Verpflichtung  nicht  obliegt.  Dazu  kommt  noch,  dass  den 
Nichtsignatarmachten  jeder  Anreiz  fehlen  wurde,  einer  Deklaration  beizutreten,  deren 
Vorteile  ihnen  ohne  weiteres  zufallen,  wahrend  sie  selbst  freie  Hand  behalten. 

Alle  diese  Unzutraglichkeiten  wiirden  vermieden,  wenn  die  Konferenz  dem 
Vorschlage  der  Kaiserlichen  Regierung  gemass  auf  eine  Unterscheidung  zwischen  dem 
geltenden  Rechte  und  einem  neuen  Vertragsrechte  verzichtet  und  das  gesamte 
Ergebnis  ihrer  Arbeiten  in  einer  nur  auf  die  Signatarmachte  anwendbaren  Konvention 
zusammenfasst.  Auch  diirfte  auf  diesem  Wege  der  Wunsch  der  Koniglich  Gross- 
britannischen Regierung,  ein  gemeinschaftliches  Recht  fur  alle  Falle  der  Zustandigkeit 

(*)  [The  translation  is  omitted.] 
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des  Internationalen  Prisenhofs  zu  schaffen,  mit  grosserer  Sicherheit  zu  erreichen  sein. 
Denn  eine  das  gesamte  Prisenrecht  enthaltende  Konvention  zwischen  den  wichtigsten 
Handels — und  Seemachten  wurde  eine  starke  Anziehungskraft  auch  auf  die  iibrigen 
Machte  ausiiben  und  sie  veranlassen,  sich  durch  ihren  Beitritt  die  Vorteile  zu 
verschaffen,  welche  die  Konvention  nur  den  Teilnehmern  bietet.  Sollte  aber  auch 
nicht  die  Gesamtheit  der  Machte  dem  Abkommen  beitreten,  so  wiirde  doch  fiir  die 
grosse  Mehrzahl  aller  Falle,  wo  eine  Zustiindigkeit  des  Internationalen  Prisenhofs  in 
Frage  kommt,  schon  durch  die  Beteihgung  der  Konferenzstaaten  selbst  und  der  sich 
ihnen  anschliessenden  Machte  die  gewiinschte  Rechtssicherheit  gewahrleistet  sein, 
Uebrigens  geht  die  Koniglich  Grossbritannische  Regierung  selbst  von  der  Annahm- 
aus,  dass  wenn  die  Konferenz  neben  der  Feststellung  des  geltenden  Rechtes  in  eine 
besonderen,  nur  fiir  die  Signatarmachte  bindenden  Konvention  neue  Regeln  aufstellt, 
die  anderen  machte  diese  Regeln  als  recht  und  billig  erkennen  und  daher  mit  ihrem 
Beitritte  nicht  zogern  werden. 

Der  Unterzeichnete  hat  nicht  unterlassen  woUen,  gegeniiber  den  Ausfiihningen 
der  Konighch  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  den  Standpunkt  der  Kaiserlichen 
Regierung  nochmals  eingehend  darzulegen.  Diese  gibt  sich  aber  ebenso  wie  die 
Konigliche  Regierung  der  Hoffnung  hin,  dass  die  bestehende  Meinungsverschiedenheit 
den  Erfolg  der  Beratungen  nicht  beeintrachtigen,  sondern  dass  es  der  Konferenz 
gehngen  wird,  eine  praktische  und  gereehte  Losung  zu  finden. 

Was  die  weitere  Vorbereitung  der  Konferenz  durch  Aufstellung  des  Entwurfs  einer 
Deklaration  unter  Mitwirkung  des  Herrn  Regnault  betrifft,  so  hat  die  Kaiserliche 
Regierung  mit  Befriedigung  davon  Kenntnis  genommen,  dass  ihre  Auffassung  iiber 
den  Inhalt  dieser  Deklaration  von  der  Koniglich  Grossbritannischen  Regierung  geteilt 
wird.  Sie  wiirde  es  aber  zur  Forderung  der  Konferenzarbeiten  als  sehr  dienlieh 
erachten,  wenn  ihr  wie  den  anderen  Regierungen  dieses  Material  noch  rechtzeitig 
vor  Zusammentritte  der  Konferenz  mitgeteilt  wird,  damit  es  bei  Erteilung  der 
Instruktionen  an  die  Delegierten  mitberucksichtigt  werden  kann.  Andernfalls  wiirden 
die  Delegierten  den  Deklarationsentwurf  auf  der  Konferenz  selbst  eingehend  zu 
priifen,  auch  unter  Umstanden  noch  Riickfragen  an  ihre  Regierungen  zu  richten 
haben,  so  dass  gleich  zu  Beginn  der  Konferenz  eine  Stockung  in  den  Arbeiten 
eintreten  konnte.  Dies  ware  aber  um  so  unerwiinschter,  als  es  schon  ohne  dies 
schwierig  sein  wird,  in  der  kurzen  Zeit  bis  zum  Weihnachtsfeste  die  aufgaben  der 
Konferenz  erfolgreich  zu  losen,  so  dass  voraussichtlich  eine  Wiederaufnahme  der 
Verhandlungen  im  neuen  Jahre  erforderlich  werden  wiirde.  Mit  Riicksicht  hierauf 
mochte  die  Kaiserliche  Regierung  zur  Erwagung  stellen,  ob  es  sich  nicht  empfiehlt, 
den  Zusammentritt  der  Konferenz  bis  zum  Januar  nachsten  Jahres  zu  verschieben. 

Der  Unterzeichnete  wiirde  dankbar  sein,  wenn  der  Herr  G«schaftstrager  die 
vorstehenden  Ausfiihrungen  moglichst  bald  zur  Kenntnis  der  Koniglich  Gross- 
britannischen Regierung  bringen  woUte,  und  benutzt  diesen  Anlass  etc. 

SCHOEN. 


No.  292. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Count  de  Salis. 

F.O.  372/120. 
37909/2453/08/50. 
(No.  305.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  6,  1908. 

1.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  purport  of  the 
further  communication  from  the  German  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Naval 
Conference,  which  was  inclosed  in  your  despatch  No.  482  of  the  30th  ultimo. (')  That 
communication  continues  to  press  their  objections  to  the  fundamental  principle  which, 
as  His  Majesty's  Government  explained  at  the  outset,  underlay  the  scheme  of  inviting 
the  naval  Powers  to  the  Conference,  and  which  all  those  Powers,  with  the  exception  of 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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Germany,  have  agreed  to.  A  careful  perusal,  however,  of  Herr  von  Schoen's  note 
has  created  the  impression  that  the  German  Government  are  influenced  in  their 
attitude  by  their  failure  clearly  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  views  and 
proposals  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  which,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour  to  restate 
somewhat  more  fully,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  I  may  thereby  remove  the  doubts  and 
objections  to  which  the  German  Government  have  given  renewed  expression. 

^.  The  7th  Article  of  the  International  Prize  Court  Convention  lays  down  that, 
in  the  absence  of  special  Treaty  stipulations  binding  upon  the  parties,  "the  Court 
shall  apply  the  rules  of  international  law.  If  no  generally  recognized  rule  exists,  the 
Court  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
equity."  The  discussions  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  revealed  a  divergence  of 
views  as  to  the  existing  rules,  which  seemed  so  serious  that  strong  opposition  arose  both 
in  this  and  in  other  countries  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Convention  unless  and  until  an 
agreement  should  have  been  arrived  at  which  would  give  substantial  security  that  the 
principles  of  international  law  to  be  applied  by  the  Court  were  definitely  laid  down. 
Only  on  condition  that  the  principles  so  defined  would  be  uniformly  and  impartially 
enforced  in  all  cases  where  British  ships  or  interests  were  concerned,  did  it  appear 
possible  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  acceptance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  an  independent  international  Tribunal. 

3.  After  most  carefully  studying  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  object — 
desired  by  other  countries  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain — could  best  be  attained.  His 
Majesty's  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  the  Powers  most  nearly  concerned,  as  to  what  were  by  them 
recognized  to  be  the  rules  of  international  law  at  present  on  the  most  essential 
questions.  Should  it  be  found,  as  His  Majesty's  Government  thought  probable,  that 
certain  broad  principles  could  be  stated  in  terms  acceptable  to  all  the  great  naval 
Powers,  it  was  felt  that  any  proposition  of  law  so  enunciated  as  expressing,  in  their 
opinion,  the  correct  rule,  would  carry  such  weight  that  its  general  application  by  the 
International  Court  could  be  practically  relied  on  under  the  terms  of  the  second 
paragraph  above  quoted,  of  Article  7  of  the  Prize  Court  Convention. 

4.  The  contention  of  the  German  Government  that  such  application,  in  cases 
involving  the  interests  of  Powers  not  parties  to  the  understanding,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  generally  recognized  by  international  law,  and  as 
more  especially  consecrated  by  the  two  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  does  not 
appear  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  be  well  founded.  On  the  hypothesis  that  a 
particular  rule  is  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  nations,  it  must  clearly  be  held 
applicable  in  all  cases  and  to  persons  of  every  nationality.  The  question  of  reciprocity 
can  only  arise  in  connection  with  conventional  stipulations  by  which  new  elements 
are  introduced  into  international  law.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  enforce 
indiscriminately,  and  on  persons  who  have  withheld  their  assent,  doctrines  which 
constitute  an  admitted  departure  from  generally  accepted  rules,  but  it  is  not  under- 
stood in  what  circumstances  an  international  Court  could  fail  to  apply,  in  particular 
cases,  principles  recognized  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  general  and  correct  view  of 
international  law.  It  would  no  doubt  be  open  to  the  Court  to  examine  into  the  question 
whether  the  rule,  as  stated,  did  in  fact  correctly  embody  the  law.  If  it  were  held  not 
so  to  embody  it,  the  case  would  be  one  where,  in  the  words  of  Article  7  of  the 
Convention  already  referred  to,  "no  generally  recognized  rule  exists."  It  seems, 
however,  to  His  Majesty's  Government  diflficult  to  believe  that  the  Court  would  hold 
that  there  was  no  generally  recognized  rule  when  the  nations  whose  Courts  and  whose 
practice  have  almost  exclusively  determined  the  course  of  evolution  of  international 
law,  were  not  only  agreed  that  such  generally  recognized  rule  did  in  fact  exist,  but 
had  declared  in  uniform  language  what  that  rule  was. 

5.  The  reference,  and  appeal,  to  the  resolutions  or  decisions  of  the  two  Peace 
Conferences  at  The  Hague  cannot  but  confirm  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
opinion  that  the  view  on  which  Great  Britain  has  felt  it  necessary  to  insist,  has  been 
misconceived.    Those  Conferences  confined  themselves  to  the  discussion  and  elabora- 
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tion  of  agreements  for  the  establishment  of  fresh  obhgations.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  German  Delegates  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  that  when  Great 
Britain,  in  the  interests  of  an  impartial  settlement  of  conflicting  claims  advanced  by 
different  Governments  in  regard  to  a  particular  question,  suggested  the  advisability  of 
first  determining  what  was  the  existing  law,  before  framing  rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  future,  it  was  laid  down  from  the  chair,  with  every  appearance  of  general  assent, 
that  the  Conference  had  no  mission,  and  was  not  competent,  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  what  was  existing  law.  This  view  of  the  attributes  of  the  Conference  may  have 
been  right  or  wrong  :  it  is  certain  that  it  was  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  all  its 
deliberations.  It  follows  that  any  recognition  which  that  Conference  may  have  given 
to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  obligation  to  enforce  rules  of  international  law, 
cannot  be  made  to  cover,  necessarily,  the  case  of  existing  rules  recognized  to  be  of 
general  validity. 

6.  It  was  with  the  very  object  of  obviating  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
factory understanding  which  made  themselves  so  acutely  felt  at  The  Hague,  owing  to 
the  line  of  procedure  there  followed,  that  His  Majesty's  Government  laid  stress  from 
the  beginning  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  an  altogether  different  course  if  the 
proposed  Naval  Conference  was  to  succeed  where  the  Peace  Conference  had  failed.  So 
long  as  every  State  was  free  to  contend  for  the  setting  up  of  rules  of  international  law, 
which  it  considered  it  desirable  to  see  established,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
rules  embodied  an  accepted  principle  of  law  or  not.  it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect 
agreement.  In  limiting  the  discussion  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
existing  law,  and  to  the  harmonizing  of  divergent  views  of  that  law,  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  anticipated,  and  still  believe,  to  be  not  incapable  of  reconcilia- 
tion, they  selected  what  appeared  to  them  the  ground  on  which  alone  a  satisfactory 
solution  was  possible  of  attainment. 

7.  It  has  never  been  questioned,  so  far  as  His  Majesty's  Government  are  aware, 
that  the  generally  accepted  rules  of  international  law  are  binding  upon  all  States  in 
their  relations  with  each  other.  It  is  true  that  if  the  municipal  laws  of  a  State  are 
in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  there  is  for  any  aggrieved  party, 
under  existing  conditions,  no  remedy  except  diplomatic  remonstrance  and  ultimately  a 
resort  to  war.  This  state  of  things  is,  however,  radically  altered  so  soon  as  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Appeal  has  been  established,  whose  jurisdiction  is  accepted  unre- 
servedly by  all  the  Powers  which  have  joined  ih  setting  it  up.  From  that  moment  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  a  State,  by  refusing  to  make 
the  necessary  provision,  failed  to  apply,  in  its  national  Courts,  rules  of  international 
law  to  which  the  decisions  of  the  International  Court  in  any  case  of  appeal  brought 
before  it,  will  give  efiect.  In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it 
would  not  be  of  much  moment  whether  a  particular  State  acceded  formally  to  the 
proposed  declaration  of  existing  law  or  not,  so  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  German 
Government  as  to  the  possible  refusal  of  the  non-signatory  Powers  to  accede  to  a 
declaration  of  which  the  benefits  will  be  assured  to  them  anyhow,  do  not  seem  to 
constitute  any  real  difficulty. 

8.  I  have  already  in  my  previous  despatch  given  expression  to  the  gratification 
with  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  views 
embodied  in  the  Memoranda  of  the  several  Governments  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as 
they  evidently  appear  to  the  German  Government  to  be.  I  can  only  repeat  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  confident  of  being  able  to  prepare  for  discussion  a 
document  on  the  lines  they  proposed,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  provoking  serious 
dissent  on  the  part  of  the  other  Powers,  which  have  all  declared  themselves  to  be 
animated  with  a  sincere  desire  of  reaching  an  agreement,  and  of  co-operating  to  that 
end  in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  endeavour.  His  Majesty's  Government,  being  unable 
to  admit  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  set  out  in  Herr  von  Schoen's  note,  do  not  think 
that  their  proposal  ought  to  meet  with  such  strenuous  opposition. 

9.  The  alternative  course  recommended  by  the  German  Government  appears,  on 
the  other  hand,  open  to  grave  objections,  which  it  seems  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
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impossible  to  disregard.  A  Convention  containing  a  number  of  rules  without 
indicating  which  are  new  and  which  are  already  generally  accepted — rules,  therefore, 
binding  only  upon  the  signatories  so  far  as  they  may  be  new,  but  binding  on  all 
nations  in  so  far  as  they  represent  existing  law — affords  no  sufficient  or  definite  state- 
ment of  the  principles  which  would  guide  the  International  Court  in  a  particular  case 
in  which  a  non-Signatory  Power  was  involved.  It  is  quite  possible,  it  is  even,  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  think,  probable,  that  a  large  number  of  the  more  important 
non-signatory  Powers  would  eventually  accede  to  such  a  convention.  This  is  not, 
however,  altogether  assured.  Nor  is  it  beyond  question  whether  such  accessions 
would  be  declared  in  good  time.  Any  prolonged  delay,  such  as  might  easily  occur, 
would  leave  the  element  of  doubt  subsisting  for  some  indefinite  period,  and  in  any  case 
there  would  not  be  that  degree  of  certainty  which  Hfis]  Mrajesty's]  G[overnmentJ 
consider  an  essential  condition  of  a  British  ratification  of  the  Prize  Court  Convention. 
Seeing  the  real  difficulties  involved  in  the  mode  of  procedure  for  which  Germany  has 
expressed  a  preference.  His  Majesty's  Government  hope  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  not  persist  in  their  objections,  but  will  recognize  the  advantage  of  fallingjn  with 
the  plan  which  all  the  other  Powers  have  accepted. 

10.  His  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  facilitate  the  smooth  working  of  that  plan 
in  every  way  they  can,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  order  to  allow  of  expediting  the 
preparation  of  the  document  which  His  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  and 
indeed  pledged,  to  submit  to  the  Conference  as  a  basis  for  its  discussions,  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has,  pending  the  release  of  M.  Eenault  from  his  labours 
at  the  International  Copyright  Conference  at  Berlin,  with  great  courtesy  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  services  of  M.  Fromageot,  of  which  they 
have  availed  themselves  with  gratitude  and  alacrity.    It  is  hoped,  that  as  a  result  of 
his  timely  collaboration,  the  draft  now  in  preparation  may  be  ready,  for  submission  to 
the  several  Governments,  well  in  advance  of  the  1st  December.    Should,  however, 
circumstances  not  at  present  foreseen  cause  any  unavoidable  delay.  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  still  beg  the  German  Government  not  to  insist  on  their  proposal  to 
defer  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  until  after  the  new  year,  as  such  a  postponement 
at  the  present  advanced  date  would  cause  .serious  inconvenience,  notably  to  Japan, 
whose  Delegates  are  now  on  their  way  to  London,  and  to  the  United  States,  whose 
principal  Plenipotentiary  has  already  arrived  in  England.    Even  if  the  communication 
of  the  draft  declaration  could  only  take  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  and  if 
some  of  the  Delegates  were  to  consider  that  proposals  based  on  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Memoranda,  which  are  now  presumably  in  the  hands  of  all  concerned,  required 
further  reference  to  their  respective  Governments,  any  adjournment  for  such  purpose 
would  not,  assuredly,  require  to  be  extended  over  more  than  a  few  days,  whilst  in 
the  meantime  valuable  results  might  well  be  gained  from  personal  intercourse  and 
communications  between  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  various  countries.    Valuable  time 
would  thus  still  be  saved  by  proceeding  with  the  Conference  before  Christmas,  and 
should  it  not  be  found  practicable  to  complete  by  then  the  task  which  the  Conference 
Has  set  itself,  it  seems  to  His  Majesty's  Government  that  an  adjournment  over  the 
Christmas  holidays  would  afford  a  suitable  opportunity  for  most  of  the  Delegates, 
should  they  so  desire,  to  lay  before  their  Governments  their  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  deliberations  and  to  solicit  such  fresh  and  final  instructions  as  the  then  state  of 
the  negotiations  might  seem  to  demand. 

11.  I  request  that  you  will  communicate  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  least  possible  delay. (^) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(*)  [Copies  were  sent  on  November  10  (cp.  infra,  p..  341,  No.  294,  note  (') ),  with  Count  de 
Salis'  despatch  of  October  30  (v.  supra,  pp.  335-7,  No.  291),  to  His  Majesty's  Representatives 
accredited  to  the  other  Powers  which  were  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference,  for  confidential 
communication  to  the  Governments.  Copies  were  communicated  also  to  the  Japanese  and  United 
States  Embassies  in  London.] 
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No.  298. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen.C) 

F.O.  872/120. 
89206/2453/08/50. 
(No.  808.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  7,  1908. 

I  gave  Count  Metternich  to-day  copies  of  the  latest  phases  of  the  recent  corre- 
spondence with  the  German  Government  about  the  Conference  on  Maritime  Law. 

I  explained  that  there  was  a  difference  of  view,  and  I  told  him  that  our  Committee 
hoped  that,  when  the  draft  document  which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
Conference  was  drawn  up,  the  German  experts  would  see  that  there  was  less  substance 
in  the  difference  of  view  than  appeared. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Germans  would  suspend  their  .final 
decision  in  this  controversy  until  they  had  received  the  draft  document,  which  would 
be  ready  about  the  16th;  and  if  they  would  then  send  over  one  of  their  experts  to 
discuss  the  matter  privately  here,  before  the  general  discussion  began. 

I  had  not  been  carefully  into  the  details,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  difference 
of  opinion  would  never  get  less  on  paper,  though  an  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  by 
private  discussion. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

[E.  GREY.] 

(1)  [Sir  E.  Goschen  had  succeeded  Sir  F.  Lascelles  as  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  on 
November  1,  1908.] 


No.  294. 

Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  872/120. 
39586/2453/08/50. 

(No.  229.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  November  12,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  November  18,  1908. 

I  called  upon  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  appointment 
to-day  and  handed  to  him  copies  of  the  recent  correspondence  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  German  Government  inclosed  in  your  despatch  No.  80  of  the  10th 
instant  (37909), (M  relative  to  the  work  of  the  forthcoming  Naval  Conference.  I  said 
that  I  understood  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the  two  Governments  to  be 
that  whereas  we  desired  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  existing  public  law,  by  ascertaining 
the  points  in  common  and  reconciling  the  divergences  between  the  different  national 
laws,  which  existing  public  law  would  ipso  facto  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
universally  binding,  the  German  Government  preferred  that  the  task  of  the  Conference 
should  be  to  create  fresh  conventional  obligations  binding  on  the  Signatories  only. 
Germany,  however,  agrees  to  take  existing  rules  into  consideration  while  we  do  not 
deny  the  necessity  for  introducing  the  modifications  required  by  modern  conditions. 
I  added  that  the  present  exchange  of  views  was  a  restatement  of  the  German  objection 
and  a  recapitulation  of  the  British  position. 

M.  [van]  Swinderen  said  that  he  would  cafefully  study  the  correspondence  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  resistance  by  His  Majesty's  Government  of  a  proposal 
for  a  further  postponement  of  the  Conference. 

I  have  th"e  honour  to  inclose  copy  of  a  Memorandum  which  I  left  with  His 
Excellency  embodying  the  observations  contained  in  your  despatch  under  reply. 

I  have,  &c. 
ACTON. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  The  cogent  part  of  the  despatch  is  printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1909),  LIV, 
{Cd.  4554),  pp.  326-7.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  294. 
Memorandum  communicated  hy  Lord  Acton  to  M.  van  Swinderen. 

The  Hague,  Noc ember  12,  1908. 

1.  In  transmitting  to  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  copies  of 
further  correspondence  which  has  recently  passed  between  the  British  and  German 
Governments  with  regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  at  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  His  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affaires  is  instructed 
to  explain  that  the  document  which  His  Majesty's  Government  are  drawing  up  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  at  the  Conference  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  It  should 
be  ready  about  the  15th  instant,  and  will  be  communicated  without  loss  of  time  to 
the  Powers  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference. 

2.  The  object  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  had  in  view  in  drafting 
this  Declaration  is  to  be  set  out  as  definitely  as  possible,  on  the  one  hand  the  point [s] 
of  law  on  which  the  principles  upheld  by  all  the  Powers — and  also  their  practice, 
wherever  this  can  be  shown — are  in  agreement,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  points 
in  regard  to  which  common  experience  and  similarity  of  conditions  arising  from  modern 
developments  of  maritime  commerce,  navigation  and  war  make  it  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  international  law  which  have 
gradually  emerged  out  of  the  separate  pursuit  of  independent  hnes  by  each  country. 

3.  The  main  task  of  the  Conference  will  not  therefore  be  to  deliberate  "  de  lege 
ferenda,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peace  Conferences,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  conventional  law  of  nations.  In  contradistinction  to  a  "Convention"  setting  up 
Rules  which  the  Contracting  Powers  bind  themselves  individually  to  observe,  the 
proposed  Declaration  is  intended  to  place  on  record  that  those  Powers  which  are  best 
qualified  and  most  directly  interested,  recognize,  as  the  result  of  their  common 
deliberations  that  there  exists  in  fact  a  common  law  of  nations,  binding  upon  all 
States,  and  of  which  it  is  the  purport  of  the  Declaration,  in  the  common  interest, 
to  set  out  the  principles. 

4.  His  Majesty's  Government  venture  to  hope  that  in  thus  defining  "the 
generally  recognized  rules  of  International  Law,"  which  are  admittedly  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  International  Prize  Court,  the  Conference  will  put  an  end 
to  many  doubts  and  uncertainties  which  are  a  danger  both  to  peaceful  commerce  and 
to  good  political  relations  and  only  too  often  are  caused  simply  by  the  absence  of  an 
accepted  definition  of  the  law  to  which  all  Nations  are  really  anxious  to  conform. 

5.  In  preparing  the  document  in  the  form  proposed.  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  accordingly  intended  not  to  suggest  any  new  doctrines  but  to  crystallize,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  simple  propositions,  the  questions  on  which  it  seems  possible  to  lay 
down  a  guiding  principle.  In  regard  to  other  questions  which  cannot  be  so  dealt  with, 
His  Majesty's  Government  will  be  happy  to  consider  in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit, 
such  proposals  as  have  been  or  may  be  put  forward  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of 
special  conventional  stipulations. 


No.  295. 

Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  372/120. 
40810/2453/08/50. 

(No.  505.)  Berlin,  D.  November  21,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  November  23,  1908. 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  No.  177  of  yesterday, (')  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  you,  herewith,  translation  of  a  note  from  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  Maritime  Conference. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  instructed  Sir  E.  Goschen  to  ask  if  it  would  be  acceptable  to  thg 
German  Government  if  the  opening  of  the  Conference  were  fixed  for  December  4.  (F.O.  372/120, 
40470/2453/08/50.)] 
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Since  the  receipt  of  this  note  this  morning  I  have  seen  Herr  von  Kiderlen,  who, 
as  reported  in  my  telegram  No.  68  of  to-day, (')  now  agrees  to  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  until  the  4th  December  next. 

I  have.  &c. 

W.  E.  GOSCHEN. 

Enclosure  in  .No.  295. 

Translation  of  Note  cominunicated  by  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  to 

Sir  E.  Goschen. 

Berlin,  November  20,  1908. 

The  Undersigned  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
material  respecting  the  London  Maritime  Conference  contained  in  the  Notes  of  the 
13th(')  and  16th  ultimo.! ') 

Unfortunately  the  reasons  adduced  in  the  Despatch  from  the  British  Government 
of  the  6th  ultimoC')  for  the  recognition  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  maritime  warfare  as 
the  existing  law,  have  not  proved  convincing  to  the  Imperial  Government.  They, 
however,  do  not  consider  that  it  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  continue  to  exchange 
written  views  on  this  subject  and  trust  that  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  may 
perhaps  be  found  at  the  Conference. 

The  Imperial  Government  have  received  the  proposals  prepared  by  the  British 
Government  as  a  basis  for  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Conference  with  great 
interest. (^)  They  are  at  present  engaged  in  examining  them,  but  meanwhile  can  see 
no  objection  to  negotiations  being  conducted  upon  this  basis,  although  they  cannot 
recognize  several  especially  important  proposals  as  existing  law.  Under  the  existing 
conditions  the  Imperial  Government  agree  to  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  on  the 
1st  of  December  next,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  and  Japanese  Delegates 
have  already  arrived  at  or  are  already  on  their  way  to  London.  The  names  of  the 
German  Delegates  will  be  communicated  to  the  British  Government  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Undersigned  avails,  &c. 

KIDERLEN. 

{-)  [Not  reproduced,  as  tlie  tenour  is  «uffieicntly  indicated.] 

(^)  [This  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  "  Ultimo"  is  probably  an  error  for  "  instant," 
and  the  communication  the  one  wliicli  Sir  E.  Goschen  was  instructed  to  make  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  despatch  cf  November  6.    v.  f<upra.  pp.  337-40,  No.  292.] 

("')  [The  identification  is  again  uncertain.  It  is  probably  a  reference  to  the  communication 
which  Sir  E.  Goschen  was  instructed  to  make  on  November  14,  i.e.,  the  proposals  mentioned 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter's  note.  For  this  instruction  v.  A.  d  P. 
(1909),  LIV,  (Cd.  4554),  p.  328.] 

(5)  [This  is  clearly  an  error  for  6th  instant,    cp.  .supra,  pp.  337-40,  No.  292.] 

(6|  [Printed  in  .-1.  <&  P.  (1909),  LIV,  (Cd.  4555),  pp.  491-556.] 


•  No.  296. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

P.O.  372/120. 
41661/2453/08/50. 
(No.  144.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  2,  1908. 

I  have  received  your  despatch  No.  195  of  the  26th  ultimo(')  communicating  the 
names  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  International  Maritime 
Conference  and  informing  me  of  the  decision  of  the  A[ustro]-H[ungarian] 
Gov[ernmen]t  not  to  invest  any  of  their  representatives  with  full  powers  as  no 
immediate  signature  is  contemplated  of  any  agreements  come  to  by  the  Conference. 

It  is  with  great  regret  and  disappointment  that  I  learn  at  the  last  moment  that 
the  A[ustro]-H[ungarian]  delegates  are  not  to  have  power  to  sign  a  declaration. 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  tenour  is  sufficiently  indicated.] 
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H[is]  M[aje8ty's]  G[overnment]  had  hoped  that  the  Gov[ernmen]ts  of  all  the  Power? 
concerned,  having  been  given  ample  opportunity  of  examining  in  all  their  bearings 
the  several  questions  which  they  have  long  since  agreed  to  discuss,  would  have  been 
able  to  give  such  instructions  to  their  delegates  as  would  invest  them  with  full 
authority  to  sign  the  instruments  in  which  the  results  of  the  Conference  will  be 
embodied. 

You  should  address  a  note  in  this  sense  to  the  A[ustro]-H[ungarian] 
Gov[ernmen]t,  and  express  the  hope  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  that  their 
decision  is  not  final  and  that,  if,  as  is  hoped,  the  progress  of  the  deliberations  at  the 
conference  proves  agreement  on  the  matters  discussed  to  be  as  feasible  as  it  certainly 
is  desirable,  they  will  reconsider  their  attitude  and  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
Powers  in  conferring  on  their  first  Delegate  the  full  powers  that  were  suggested  in  my 
circular  of  the  27th  February  last.(^) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

[E.  GREY.] 

(^)  [Full  powers  were  granted,  but  a  verbal  explanation  was  given  that  the  signature  of  any 
Declaration  or  Convention  could  take  place  only  after  reference  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  Earl  of  Desart  was  appointed  His  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Conference,  assisted  by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ottley,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence;  Rear-Admiral  E.  J.  Slade,  M.V.O.,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
and  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.B.,  His  Majesty's  Foreign  Office,  in  the 
capacity  of  British  Delegates.  The  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  informing  Lord  Desart  of  his 
appointment  is  dated  November  9,  1908.  His  instructions  are  dated  December  1,  1908. 
Neither  is  reproduced  here  as  they  are  printed  in  full  in  A.  d  P.  (1909),  LIV,  (Cd.  4554), 
pp.  326  and  328-40.  The  Conference  was  opened  cn  December  4,  1908,  and  closed  on  February  26, 
1909.  The  proceedings  are  printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4555),  pp.  560-664.  "  The 
General  Report  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  and  Final  Protocol  and  the  Declaration  concerning 
the  Laws  of  Naval  War  are  printed  in  A.  &  P.  (1909),  LiV,  {Cd.  4554,  4555),  pp.  341-400  and 
776-827.  The  Final  Protocol  and  the  Declaration  were  both  dated  February  26,  1909,  but  could 
be  signed  in  London  up  to  June  30,  1909.    cp.  infra,  p.  350,  No.  303,  and  p.  352,  No.  305.] 


No.  297. 

Mr.  E.  Crowe  to  Sir  E.  Satow. 

Private.  (*) 

My  dear  Sir  Ernest,  December  19,  1908. 

I  had  heard  with  great  distress  of  your  serious  illness,  and  then  with  all  the 
more  gladness  from  time  to  time  of  your  progress  towards  good  recovery.  I  was 
talking  only  the  other  day  with  Lord  Reay  and  told  him  that  if  I  were  sure  of  your 
being  now  well  enough  to  think  of  digging  into  the  old  fields  that  we  began  to  plough 
at  The  Hague,  I  should  like  to  let  you  know  whp,t  we  have  been  doing  as  regards 
the  naval  conference.  But  although  he  rather  encouraged  me,  I  had  hesitated  to 
bother  you  with  such  things,  until  the  receipt  of  your  note  this  morning. 

The  enclosed  volume  is  what  we  have  laid  before  the  conference  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. (^)  It  represents  a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  as  you  may  imagine.  The 
second  part  of  the  volume  contains  memoranda  furnished  by  the  several  governments, 
setting  out  their  respective  views  on  each  point  of  the  programme.  Our  own 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  a  small  committee  which  ultimately  became  the 
delegation  at  the  conference.  On  receipt  of  the  other  memoranda,  our  committee 
carefully  went  through  them  and  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  number  of  rules  which  we 
thought  might,  with  a  little  stretch,  be  described  as  being  the  generally  accepted 

(')  [Private  Correspondence  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  in  the  possession  of  Harold  Temperley.] 

{^)  [Not  reproduced.    The  reference  is  to  the  Livre  Rouge  mentioned  m  A.  d  P.  (1909), 

LIV,  {Cd.  4554),  p.  327,  note,  circulated  on  November  14.    Its  contents  are  printed  in^.  d  P. 

(1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4555),  pp.  435-556,  though  their  order  is  changed.] 
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law  at  the  present  moment.  This  process  is  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  vohmie, 
where  under  each  head  we  give  the  views  of  the  several  governments,  followed  by 
a  few  observations  and  a  draft  rule.  The  body  of  rules  so  arrived  at  is  printed 
together  at  p.  119. 

I  enclose  also  a  copy  of  our  Instructions. (^)  I  drafted  them  only  lately  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  finally  approved,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  stand 
practically  as  drafted. 

The  conference  has  just  separated  over  the  holidays.  We  have  practically 
settled  the  whole  question  of  blockade  and  also  the  transfer  of  enemy  ships  to  a 
neutral  flag,  in  a  sense  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  views  and  proposals. 

I  hope  you  will  appreciate  our  article  24,  where  we  have  by  adopting  as  the  zone 
of  blockading  operations,  the  "  rayon  d' action  "  of  the  blockading  vessels.  We  found 
this  convenient  expression  in  the  French  memorandum,  and  thought  it  an  excellent 
solution.  It  has  now  been  accepted.  The  French  have  given  up  their  "notification 
speciale."    Altogether  the  French  are  most  conciliatory. 

We  hope  to  settle  contraband  on  the  lines  of  our  last  private  proposals  to  France 
and  Germany  at  The  Hague  :  abolition  of  continuous  voyage. — 3  lists  of  absolute 
contraband,  conditional  contraband,  and  a  free  list.  On  all  the  other  questions  there 
will  also  be  agreement,  except  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes,  and  conversion  on  the 
high  seas.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  on  these  no  agreement  is  possible  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  us.  We  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  shall  not  cover  these  questions  in  any  case.  So  we  shall  at  least 
retain  a  free  hand  and  take  our  own  measures  to  vindicate  what  we  consider  the 
right  view. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  send  you  also  our  proces-verbaux.    But  they  are  not 
yet  finally  settled  and  still  remain  in  a  rather  chaotic  condition. 
If  you  care,  I  will  send  them  later. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Yours  alwavs. 

EYRE^  A.  CEOWE. 

Isn't  old  Sir  Edward  Fry  splendid  in  taking  up  the  Casablanca  arbitration ?(*)  I 
should  give  a  good  deal  to  be  present. 

(3)  [Printed  in  A.  &  P.  (1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4554),  pp.  328-40.] 

(")  [For  the  Casablanca  arbitration  v.  Gooch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  p.  129,  No.  144,  and 
Ed.  note.] 


No.  298. 
Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/794. 
1363/538/09/50. 

(No.  8.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  Januarij  8,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  January  11,  1909. 

I  had  some  conversation  to-day  with  M.  Ruyssenaers,  Second  Netherland  Delegate 
to  the  Naval  Conference,  who  returns  to-morrow  to  London  to  attend  the  adjourned 
sittings  of  the  Conference  (^) 

M.  Ruyssenaers  then  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Conference  was  working 
smoothly.  Great  Britain  had  shown  herself  conciliatory  on  the  question  of  Blockade ; 
and  she  would  often  find  Holland  in  agreement  with  her,  as,  for  example,  when  such 
questions  as  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas  came  up  for  discussion, 
when  these  two  Powers  would  probably  find  themselves  in  a  minority.  The  German 
first  Delegate  was  living  up  to  the  reputation  he  had  gained  for  himself  at  The 
Hague,  but  the  main  difficulty  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  no  doubt 
arise  in  respect  of  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  Conference.   M.  Ruyssenaers 


(')  [The  omitted  paragraph  refers  to  details  of  personnel.] 
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believed  that  M.  Kriege  had  been  given  most  explicit,  if  congenial,  instructions  to 
insist  on  the  Conventional  in  the  place  of  the  Declaratory  form.  Personally 
M.  Ruyssenaers,  who  had  studied  the  arguments  contained  in  your  recent 
correspondence  with  the  German  Government,  communicated  by  me  to  the  Netherland 
Government,  quite  understood  that  you  should  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  which 
would  enable  His  Majesty's  Government  to  obtain  Parliamentary  assent  to  their 
adhesion  to  the  Prize  Court  Convention  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  without 
necessitating  any  material  change  in  our  national  Prize  Law. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Ruyssenaers  observed  that  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  deserved 
popularity  which  Admiral  Roell  enjoyed  at  the  present  Conference  among  his  British 
colleagues  most  of  whom  had  learnt  to  appreciate  his  sterling  quahties  last  summer  at 
The  Hague. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 


No.  299. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen. 

F.O.  371/794. 
5612/533/09/50. 
fNo.  35.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  9,  1909. 

I  told  the  German  Charge  d' Affaires  to-day  that  we  very  much  appreciated  the 
conduct  of  business  by  Herr  Kriege  at  the  International  Maritime  Conference.  He  had 
dealt  with  questions  on  their  merits  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  as  we  had  done  the 
same  the  result  had  been  excellent. 

The  Charge  d' Affaires  said  that  the  spirit  at  this  Conference  had  been  very  much 
better  than  the  spirit  at  The  Hague  Conference,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  Several 
persons  had  come  to  the  Maritime  Conference  in  the  expectation  that  they  were  going 
to  attend  a  first-class  funeral,  but  the  result  had  been  favourable. 

I  told  him  I  heard  that  Count  Metternich  had  expressed  some  surprise  at  the 
concessions  we  had  made.  The  reason  for  these  concessions  was  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  really  desired  to  see  the  International  Prize  Court  established.  It  was  true 
that  the  Court  would  deal  with  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  in  which  disputes  arose 
between  nations,  but  it  would  deal  with  these  cases  more  effectively  than  anything  else 
which  had  yet  been  invented,  for  the  International  Prize  Court  would  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  arbitration  tribunal. 

For  these  reasons,  we  were  most  anxious  to  establish  the  Court.  But  in  order  to 
secure  this,  it  would  be  necessary  that  I  should  be  able  to  satisfy  Parliament  that  the 
Court  would  not  set  up  rules  which  would  unduly  restrict  the  action  of  our  Navy  in 
time  of  war.    That  was  why  we  had  called  the  Conference. 

The  Charge  d' Affaires  asked  me  whether  I  anticipated  difficulties  in  getting  the 
consent  of  Parliament. 

I  told  him  that,  if  the  Conference  came  to  an  agreement,  Parliament  would  in  my 
opinion  pass  the  necessary  legislation,  for  there  was  a  strong  body  in  favour  of 
arbitration  which  would  be  most  reluctant  to  defeat  so  important  a  step  forward. 
Those  who  might  be  disposed  to  criticize  the  International  Prize  Court  from  the  Naval 
point  of  view  would  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that  our  Admiralty  was  represented  in  the 
Conference  by  two  of  its  most  trusted  authorities,  and  would  be  disposed  to  accept 
what  they  had  agreed  to. 

[I  am.  &C.'] 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  300. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/797. 
9919/6970/09/50. 

(No.  49a.)  Washington,  D.  February  25,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  March  15.  1909. 

With  reference  to  telegraphic  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  no  action  should  be  taken  at  the  Maritime  Conference 
in  London  in  regard  to  investing  the  proposed  International  Prize  Courts  with  the 
powers  of  arbitration,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  semi  official 
communication  which  I  have  to-day  received  from  Mr.  Bacon,  conveying  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  matter. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  300. 

Mr.  Bacon  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

Department  of  State,  Washington, 
My  dear  Mr.  Bryce,  February  24,  1909. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  23rd  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
in  cabling  your  Government  on  Saturday  to  communicate  our  views  about  the  Court 
of  Prize. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  protocol  regarding  the  Prize 
Court,  but  we  fear  that  the  suggestion  for  this  Government  to  make  proposals  through 
diplomatic  channels  would  not  prove  to  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  expressed  in 
your  note. 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  is  to  permit  in  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Prize  Court  the  examination  de  novo  of  questions  involved  in  judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  upon  the  questions  so  submitted  to  obtain  a  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Prize.  The  Court  of  Prize  will  not  review  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
be  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  such  purposes. 

In  the  next  place,  the  protocol  w^hich  it  was  hoped  the  ten  Powers  represented  at 
the  Conference  would  accept  provided  that  the  Prize  Court  when  instituted  should  be 
invested  with  the  power  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and  when  sitting  as  such  court, 
should  apply  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  draft 
for  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  approved  by  the 
Hague  Conference  and  recommended  to  the  Powers.  There  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  in  the  matter,  because  the  United  States  does  not  propose  at  this 
time  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  as  a  separate  institution,  but  only 
to  invest  the  Prize  Court  with  the  powers  of  an  Arbitration  Court  for  the  nations 
represented  at  the  Maritime  Conference  and  consenting  thereto.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter  tiiere  is  no  attempt,  nor  indeed  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
persuade  or  coerce  the  Powers  which  objected  at  the  Hague  Conference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  It  is  merely  an  opportunity  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  Prize  Court  and  enlarge  its  powers  by  those  consenting  to  the 
protocol  so  as  to  permit  it  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration.  If  the  Protocol  were  agreed 
to  it  would  merely  bind  the  ten  Powers  represented  in  the  Conference,  but  would  not 
affect  any  Powers  not  represented  in  the  Conference.  If  the  ten  should  be  unwilling, 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  are  willing  should  not  accept  the  protocol  and  invest 
the  Prize  Court  with  the  powers  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  among  themselves.  The 
acceptance  of  the  protocol  regarding  the  Prize  Court  would  tend  to  remove  any  con- 
stitutional objection  there  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  further 
protocol  regarding  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  Prize  Court  for  the  con- 
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senting  Powers  would  in  reality  be  a  great  advance  towards  the  institution  of  a  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  that  the  United 
States  considers  it  of  vital  importance. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  long  cable  from  Mr.  Eeid  containing  an 
account  of  an  interview  [he]  had  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  22nd(\)  instant,  in 
which  Sir  Edward  assured  Mr.  Reid  that  if  this  Government  would  take  up,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  the  question  of  investing  the  Court  of  Prize  with  the  functions  of 
a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  his  Government  would  lend  support  to  the  United  States. 
While  this  is  not  exactly  what  we  desire,  a  promise  of  co-operation  is  a  matter  of  very 
gi-eat  gratification  and  genuine  importance  to  us.  Information  just  received  from 
our  delegation  indicates  that  a  voeu,  in  the  nature  of  a  proposed  protocol,  is  acceptable 
to  the  Conference.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  your  Government 
in  the  matter  and  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  .still  hope  that  your  Government  may  find  some  way  to  take  some  step  which 
shall  be  more  effective  than  to  leave  the  matter  to  diplomatic  correspondence. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  consideration,  I  am,  &c. 

EGBERT  BACON. 

(')  [v.  infra,  pp.  348-9,  No.  302.] 


No.  301. 

Memorandum  communicated  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid. 

F.O.  371/797. 

8535/6970/09/50.  American  Embassy,  London,  February  26,  1909. 

Mr.  Reid  is  instructed  to  convey  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  high  appreciation  of 
his  Government  of  his  considerate  response  and  proffered  co-operation  both  in  the 
matter  of  the  Prize  Court  and  of  the  proposal  to  invest  the  Prize  Court  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. (') 

The  American  Government,  in  pursuance  of  his  suggestion,  will  be  glad  to  bring 
the  matter  forward  in  the  manner  proposed,  through  diplomatic  channels,  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  Secretary  of  State  adds  he  is  most  gratified  to  feel  that  the  American 
Government  in  these  circumstances  will  have  the  support  of  Great  Britain. 

(1)  [y.   immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  302. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  371/797. 
8292/6970/09/50. 
(No.  67.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  2,  1909. 

The  American  Ambassador  emphasized  to  me  on  the  23rd  ult[im]o,  as  he  had 
done  on  the  22nd,  the  great  importance  which  the  United  States  attached  to 
proceeding  with  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  as  had  been 
contemplated  at  The  Hague. 

Mr.  Root,  he  told  me,  had  attached  more  importance  to  this  than  to  anything 
else,  and  his  Government  were  most  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  pressed 
forward  at  the  present  Conference.  They  also  wished  an  arrangement  to  be  made 
which  would  remove  the  difficulty,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  U[nited]  S[tate8], 
of  bringing  before  the  proposed  Prize  Court  cases  which  had  been  tried  by  U[nited] 
Sftates']  Prize  Courts. 
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I  said,  with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  now  was  to 
put  it  on  record  in  a  "voeu."  It  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  an  alteration  in  the 
Prize  Court  Convention  itself  at  this  Conference ;  and  indeed,  such  an  alteration 
would  probably  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  reference  of  this  Conference. 

With  regard  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  the  Conference  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
establish  it.  This  proposal  had  been  blocked  at  The  Hague  by  the  objections  of  the 
minor  Powers.  More  than  one  minor  Power  had  asked  to  be  admitted  to  this 
Conference.  I  had  refused  admittance  on  the  ground,  in  every  case,  that  the  matters 
to  be  brought  before  the  Conference  concerned  only  the  Great  Naval  Powers,  and  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  draw  up  a  set  of  Rules  which  would  enable 
those  Powers  to  ratify  the  Prize  Court  Convention.  To  ask  the  Conference  now  to 
deal  with  a  thing  which  was  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the  Prize  Court  Convention, 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  minor  Powers  had  shown  themselves  specially  sensitive 
and  interested  at  The  Hague,  would  be  directly  contrary  to  every  assurance  I  had 
given  in  reply  to  requests  for  admittance  from  the  minor  Powers.  It  would  amount 
to  a  breach  of  faith  on  our  part,  and  I  was  sure  the  Conference  as  a  whole  would 
refuse  to  consider  the  question. 

But  I  sympathised  very  much  with  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  establish  an 
Arbitration  Court,  and  if  they  would  initiate  and  conduct  diplomatic  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Court  by  the  Great  Powers  for  themselves,  I  would 
support  them.  The  objections  of  the  minor  Powers  had  proved  insuperable  at  The 
Hague,  but  I  did  not  see  why  the  Great  Powers  who  had  been  in  agreement  at 
The  Hague  should  not  establish  a  Court  for  themselves.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken, 
to  avoid  injuring  the  feelings  of  the  minor  Powers,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
position  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  was  not  being  impaired,  so  that  the  minor  Powers, 
should  they  have  a  dispute  with  a  Great  Power  would  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
that  Tribunal  if  they  pleased. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  did  not  see  why  the  feelings  of  the  minor  Powers 
should  be  hurt  by  this  procedure.  In  anv  case,  their  feelings  could  not  be  hurt  more 
than  the  feelings  of  the  Great  Powers  had  been  by  their  blocking  the  proposal  at 
The  Hague  for  an  Arbitration  Court.  He  agreed  that  the  United  States  should 
initiate  the  diplomatic  negotiations  as  they  had  initiated  the  proposal  at  The  Hague. 

He  would  submit  to  his  Government  the  promise  of  our  support  in  the  hope  that 
this,  combined  with  the  "  vceu  "  to  be  expressed  at  the  Conference  on  the  other  point 
connected  with  the  Prize  Court  Convention,  would  satisfy  his  Government. 

The  Ambassador  has  subsequently  informed  me  that  the  United  States'  G[overn- 
men]t  intend  to  propose  the  negotiations  contemplated,  and  I  have  promised  to  support 
them. 

[I  am.  &C.1 

E.  G[EEY]. 


No.  303. 

Sir  Edivard  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen.{^). 

F.O.  371/794. 
7411/533/09/50. 
(No.  52.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  2,  1909. 

The  Naval  Conference  closed  its  proceedings  on  the  26th  ultimo.  It  was  able 
to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion  on  most  of  the  subjects  of  its  programme  and  has 
elaborated  a  Declaration  dealing  comprehensively  with  a  large  number  of  the  jnost 
important  questions  of  international  law  in  the  domain  of  naval  warfare.    It  is  for 

(1)  [Repeated  to  St.  Petersburgh  (No.  83),  Vienna  (No.  35),  Stockholm  (No.  44),  Madrid 
(No.  23,  mutatis  mutandis.  First  two  paragraphs  only  to  Washington  (No.  65),  and  Tokio 
(No.  36);  first  three  to  Paris  (No.  102),  and  The  Hague  (No.  23).] 
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His  Majesty's  Government  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  that  so  large  a  measure  of 
agreement  has  been  attained.  They  recognize  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  existence 
ot  a  very  real  community  of  ideas  and  conceptions  of  law  which,  although  to  some 
extent  obscured  hitherto  by  an  undue  prominence  given  to  conflicting  doctrines  and 
practices  on  certain  points,  does  in  fact  dominate  the  international  relations  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  are  conscious  however  that  it  required  the  good-will  and  loyal 
co-operation  of  the  Powers  most  directly  concerned  to  give  practical  expression  to 
such  community  of  principles  and  to  waive  minor  points  of  difference,  in  the  interest 
of  a  general  settlement,  on  the  basis  of  rules  uniformly  accepted  and  applied. 

2.  His  Majesty's  Government  acknowledge  with  genuine  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  the  conciliatory  and  helpful  disposition  displayed  by  the  delegates  of  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Naval  Conference,  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  which 
alone  made  possible  the  successful  issue  of  its  labours,  and  I  desire  your  Excellency  to 
convey  to  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited  the  expression  of  our  warm 
appreciation  of  this  evidence  of  their  desire  to  unite  in  furthering  the  common  object 
for  which  the  Conference  was  assembled. 

3.  Before  separating,  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  but  recommended  that  this  step  should 
be  deferred  until  the  20th  of  March  next,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
preparation  of  all  the  documents  for  simultaneous  publication.  I  should  accordingly 
be  glad  if  you  could  obtain  the  formal  consent  of  the  Government  to  which  you  are 
accredited,  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  including  the  memorandum 
explanatory  of  their  views  on  the  several  questions  of  international  law  involved,  which 
they  weje  good  enough  to  communicate  confidentially  to  His  Majesty's  Government, 
and  which  was  utilized  in  the  work  of  drafting  the  Bases  of  Discussion  of  the 
Conference.  You  should  at  the  same  time  ask  for  an  assurance  that  the  result  of  the 
Conference  and  the  records  of  its  proceedings  will  not  be  made  public  in  their  country 
before  the  20th  proximo  [sic:  instant].  On  these  points  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
an  answer  by  telegraph  at  an  early  date. 

4.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Declaration  should  ultimately  be  acceded  to  by 
all  the  non-signatory  Powers.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  therefore  disposed  to 
attach  importance  to  anything  which  would  assist  in  assuring  for  it  from  the  outset 
a  favourable  reception.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  be  of  unquestionable 
advantage  if  the  instrument,  when  first  published,  should  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  conference. 
His  Majesty's  Government  therefore  earnestly  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  provision 
in  the  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  signature  may  be  delayed  until  June  30th.  1909. 
those  Plenipotentiaries  who  were  unfortunately  not  in  a  position  to  sign  the  Declaration 
at  once,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference,  should  receive  instructions  to  do  so  not 
later  than  the  19th  of  March,  and  you  should  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  this  course  so  far  as  the  German  Government  are  concerned. 

[I  am.  &c.] 

[E.  GEEY.] 

No.  304. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

E.G.  371/794. 
7411/533/09/50. 
(No.  103.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  2,  1909. 

T  have  in  my  immediately  preceding  despatch(M  begged  Your  p]xcellency  to  inform 
the  French  government  how  sincerely  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  several  governments 
represented  at  the  naval  conference,  to  bring  the  work  set  before  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  have  been  appreciated. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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I  am  conscious,  however,  that  a  debt  of  special  gratitude  is  owing  to  the  French 
government  for  their  contribution  to  this  result.  It  is  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the  French  and  British  prize  courts  which  have  in  the  past  stood  in,  perhaps,  the  most 
marked  contrast,  and  H[i8]  ]M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  were  for  a  time  preoccupied 
with  the  fear  lest  the  reconciliation  of  these  divergences  should  prove  to  present 
insurmountable  difficulties.  They  have,  I  think,  on  their  own  part,  given  evidence  of 
their  genuine  anxiety  to  meet  in  no  ungenerous  spirit,  so  far  as  they  could,  views  and 
claims  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward  in  opposition  to  their  own. 
Having  themselves  made  sacrifices,  some  of  which  were  not  altogether  easy,  they  are 
all  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  of  others  and  to  realize  the  value  of 
the  friendly  hand  held  out  to  them,  whenever  they  moved  forward  to  seek  an 
honourable  compromise.  They  recognize  that  without  the  remarkably  conciliatory 
and  friendly  action  of  the  French  delegates,  the  efforts  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  could  never  have  been  crowned  with  the  success  that  has  been  sealed 
by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Declaration  elaborated  by  the  conference. 

The  French  delegates  whilst  taking  the  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  which 
became  their  position  not  only  as  the  representatives  of  France,  but  as  masters  and 
most  distinguished  exponents  of  the  science  of  international  law,  showed  at  all  times 
a  readiness  to  subordinate  in  matters  of  detail  their  individual  predilections  to  thp 
exigencies  of  a  general  agreement,  and,  in  regard  to  many  points  of  importance,  theii^ 
anxiety  to  co-operate  in  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  with  their  British  colleagues,  by 
giving  sympathetic  and  determined  support  to  proposals  to  which  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  was  known  to  attach  value. 

Monsieur  Renault,  more  especially,  in  presiding  over  the  committees  in  which  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  work  of  the  conference  was  done,  succeeded,  without 
departing  from  the  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  incumbent  upon  the  chairman,  in 
guiding  the  debates  along  the  lines  which  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  had,  not 
without  encountering  some  opposition,  originally  suggested  as  the  most  appropriate 
for  arriving  at  the  end  in  view. 

The  fact  that  the  Declaration  as  eventually  drafted  met  with  the  immediate 
approval  of  the  French  government  would  have  dispelled  any  doubt,  had  such  existed, 
as  to  the  attitude  of  their  delegation  being  in  entire  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
of  their  instructions.  The  loyal  co-operation  of  the  two  governments  at  the  conference, 
aided  as  it  was  by  the  very  noticeable  disposition  of  the  Russian  representatives  to 
facilitate,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  equitable  solution  of  all  questions  of  controversy, 
did  not  remain  unobserved  by  the.  delegates  of  the  other  Powers,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  immaterially  influenced  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

H[i8]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  have  therefore  every  ground  for  being 
particularly  gratified  by  the  friendly,  effective,  and  timely  assistance  in  the  work  they 
had  so  much  at  heart,  which  they  have  received  from  the  French  government,  and  T 
request  Your  Excellency  to  convey  a  message  to  this  effect  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

[I  am.  &c.~\ 

  [E.  GREY.] 

No.  305. 

Mr.  E.  Crowe  to  Sir  E.  Satow. 

Private.  (M 

Dear  Sir  Ernest,  March  15,  1909. 

I  was  very  much  interested  by  your  letter  and  your  remarks  about  the 
"  Declaration  of  London."  (Kriege(^)  proposed  at  one  time  that  ratifications  should 
take  place  at  The  Hague,  so  that  it  would  have  become  the  "Declaration  of  the 
Hague  "  ! !    But  I  jumped  on  that). 

(')  [Private  Correspondence  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  in  the  possession  of  Harold  Temperley.] 
(2)  [The  German  plenipotentiary  delegate  at  the  London  Naval  Conference.] 
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There  was  the  usual  amount  of  controversy  as  to  getting  things  said  in  the 
Declaration  itself  or  only  in  the  Report,  and,  as  a  rule,  mention  in  the  Report  alone, 
represents  a  compromise,  where  a  party  has  practically  given  in  but  would  not  agree 
to  having  his  defeat  advertised  too  much.  I  have  put  a  passage  into  our  own 
General  Report  (of  which  a  copy  herewith)  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning  attaching 
to  these  conference  Reports  in  the  eyes  of  the  continental  people. 

You  are,  alas,  quite  right  as  regards  Art.  34  where  undoubtedly  "  a  I'administra- 
tion  de  I'Etat  ennemi  "  ought  to  have  been  said.  We  hope  however  that  in  practice 
no  misunderstanding  will  arise.  The  whole  drift  of  that  and  the  preceding  article 
ought  to  make  it  clear  to  the  unbiassed  that  the  above  is  the  correct  meaning. 

"Base"  was  a  compromise.  We  had  "base  d 'operation  "  at  first.  Then  the 
Germans  wanted  to  add  ' '  base  de  ravitaillement ' '  which  would  in  practice  have  meant 
any  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  military  garrison,  however  insignificant 
in  size  was  stationed.    Finally  it  was  agreed  to  have  "base"  only. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  rule  of  1756  respecting  "  closed  navigation  " 
will  ever  again  be  applied  by  our  Courts.  The  Admiralty  lawyers  declared  there  was 
no  chance  of  it. 

I  am  glad  you  think  our  preliminary  article  satisfactory.  It  was  really  a 
substantial  concession  which  J  got  out  of  Kriege  by  much  insistence,  and  I  then 
with  some  difi&culty  persuaded  our  people  to  accept  it.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it 
gives  us  in  substance  what  we  had  contended  for. 

We  shall  publish  the  complete  bluebooks  next  Saturday  or  Monday,  and  I  will 
see  that  copies  are  sent  to  you.(^) 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

EYRE  a'.  CROWE. 

(')  [The  two  blue  books  were  published  as  Miscellaneous  No.  4  (1909)  and  Miscellaneous 
No.  5  (1909).  V.  A.  d  P.  (1909),  LIV,  {Cd.  4554  and  4555),  pp.  305-827  (presented  to  Parliament, 
March  1909).    The  Report  is  in  both.] 

No.  806. 

Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

E.G.  371/795. 

18125/533/09/50.  25,  Lowndes  Square,  London,  D.  April  29,  1909. 

My  dear  Sir  Edward  Grey,  R.  May  13,  1909. 

I  should  not  like  anybody  else  to  do  me  the  ill  servic^  of  sending  you  with 
unfriendly  comment  my  enclosed  article  on  the  Declaration  of  London.  I  therefore 
do  that  ill  service  to  myself. 

I  do  it  mainly  that  I  may  very  honestly  protest  to  you  that  it  gives  me  very  rerj 
pain  to  differ  on  such  a  subject  from  one  for  whom  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  and  so 
sincere  a  regard  as  yourself,  and  to  ask  you  to  let  me  assure  you  that  it  was  only  with 
much  doubting  and  with  great  sorrow  that  the  article  was  written. 

But  I  do  most  sincerely  hold  that  in  this  matter  you  have  been  misled,  and  it  is 
one  of  such  vast  importance  and  one  in  which  I  have  always  taken  so  great  an  interest 
that  at  last  I  felt  I  must  at  all  events  make  a  humble  pronouncement. 

I  feel  assured  you  will  attribute  my  action  to  the  public  motives  which  have  alone 
actuated  it,  and  will  believe  me,  &c. 

THOS.  GIBSON  BOWLES. 

Enclosure  in  No.  306. 

Extract  from  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  of  May  1909. 

The  Declaration  of  London. 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  1897  declared  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  whereby 
the  Sovereign  in  1856  assumed  to  surrender  the  British  right  to  capture  enemy  goods 
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in  neutral  ships,  was  "  a  rash  and  unwise  proceeding."  Much  more  rash  and  unwise 
would  he  have  held  the  Declaration  of  London,  whereby  the  Sovereign  in  1909  assumes 
to  surrender  other  maritime  rights.  Whether  these  other  rights  are  really,  or  in  fact 
can  be,  surrendered  by  the  prerogative  alone,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  another 
matter,  to  which  I  will  crave  leave  to  revert. 

2.  The  interest  of  this  country,  which  depends  wholly  on  its  maritime  powers 
for  security,  is  manifestly  to  maintain  all  the  maritime  rights  of  the  belligerent,  and 
to  resist  any  encroachment  thereon  by  the  neutral.  This,  when  we  were  actually 
fighting,  was  well  understood  by  statesmen  like  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  thought 
so  important  by  Lord  Nelson,  that  he  declared  in  1801  that  the  enlargement  of 
neutral  claims  so  as  to  admit  carriage  of  enemy  goods  was  a  proposition  to  resist  which 
Great  Britain  should  fight  "  while  a  single  man,  a  single  shilling,  or  even  a  single  drop 
of  blood  remained  in  the  country."  Yet  half  a  century  later  those  claims  were  thus 
enlarged ;  and  now,  yet  another  half-century  later,  the  Declaration  of  London  assumes 
still  further  to  enlarge  them.  And  this  Declaration  is  signed  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  are  being  told  we  must  build  eight  Dreadnoughts  if  we  would  be  safe. 
We  are  to  build  a  greater  navy,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  to  diminish  its  effectual 
powers ! 

B.  A  Hague  Conference  of  forty -six  nations,  including  such  eminent  naval 
Powers  at  Hayti,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Luxembourg  and  Switzerland,  assumed  in  1907 — on 
the  proposal,  be  it  remarked,  of  Germany — to  establish  an  International  Prize  Court 
to  apply,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  national  Prize  Courts,  "  the  rules  of  international 
law,"  or  else  its  own  notions  of  "the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity." 
Sir  Edward  Grey  therefore  in  February  last  convened  a  conference  of  ten  of  ' '  the 
principal  naval  Powers,"  to  agree  what  the  rules  of  international  law  might  be. 

4.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  for  the  five  Powers,  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  all  essentially  military  Powers,  the  object  must  be  to  diminish 
naval  power  in  warfare ;  at  all  events,  that  most  important  portion  of  it  which  strikes 
at  trade  and  thus  affords  to  navies  the  power  of  acting  on  armies,  to  the  sea  the 
power  of  coercing  the  land.  For  everything  taken  from  naval  power  is  so  much 
added  to  military  power.  To  the  remaining  four  Powers,  Japan,  Holland,  Spain  and 
the  United  States — ^naval  power  is  as  important  as  military.  For  Great  Britain  alone 
it  is  overwhelmingly  more  important.  And  in  this  London  Conference,  therefore, 
Great  Britain's  maritime  rights  could  have  at  the  best  only  one  of  the  ten  wholly  for 
them,  four  sympathetic  but  comparatively  indifferent,  and  five  dead  against  them. 
In  such  a  conference  Great  Britain  was  certain  to  be  beaten,  and  her  beating  to  be 
engarlanded,  as  it  was,  with  fulsome  compliment  and  slobbering  interchanges  of 
reciprocal  admiration. 

5.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  wait  to  be  beaten.  He  surrendered  before 
battle  was  joined.  He  went  over  to  the  neutrals  bag  and  baggage.  The  question 
whether  merchant-ships  can  be  converted  into  war-ships  on  the  high  seas,  he  said 
(Cd.  4554,  p.  10),  "is  regarded  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  as  one  to  be 
decided  by  reference  to  the  rights  of  neutrals." 

6.  He  adds  in  his  instructions  to  the  British  delegates  (p.  23), 

"  Any  proposal  tending  in  the  direction  of  freeing  neutral  commerce  and  shipping  from 
the  interference  which  the  suppression  by  belligerents  of  the  trade  in  contraband  involves 
should  receive  your  sympathetic  consideration,  and  if  not  otherwise  open  to  objection,  your 
active  support." 

7.  And  again  (p.  25) : 

"  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  are  now  desirous  of  limiting  as  much  as  possible  the 
right  to  seize  for  contraband,  if  not  eliminating  it  altogether  ....  the  principle  of  exemption 
(from  seizure  under  convoy)  is  on  the  other  hand  favourable  to  neutral  trade  and  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  British  policy." 


8.    Sir  Edward  Grey,  indeed  (p.  32),  instructs  Lord  Desart  and  the  British 
delegates  that  their  object  should  be  to  keep  in  mind  "  those  legitimate  rights  of  a 
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belligerent  State  which  have  been  proved  in  the  past  to  be  essential  to  the  successful 
assertion  of  British  sea  power  and  to  the  defence  of  British  independence,"  and  to 
see  that  "they  are  preserved  undiminished  and  placed  beyond  rightful  challenge" — 
which  so  far  is  excellent.  But  he  then  proceeds:  "The  maintenance  of  these 
belligerent  rights  in  their  integrity  arid  (my  own  italics)  the  widest  possible  freedom 
for  neutrals  in  the  unhindered  navigation  of  the  seas  are  the  principles  that  should 
remain  before  your  eyes  as  the  double  object  to  be  pursued."  Here  is  a  contradiction 
^.mounting  to  absurdity.  Undiminished  belligerent  rights  and  the  widest  possible 
ireedom  for  neutrals  are  opposite  principles.  They  cannot  co-exist.  Enlarge  the 
one  and  you  impair  the  other.  Maintain  the  latter  and  you  destroy  the  former.  And 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  instructions  shows  that,  in  spite  of  phrases,  the  British 
delegates  were  intended  and  instructed  to  sacrifice  belligerent  rights  to  neutral 
' '  freedom  ' ' — to  do  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  all  British  statesmen  did  when 
they  yet  knew  what  war  is;  to  establish,  in  the  words  of  the  King's  Speech  of  1801, 
' '  a  new  code  of  maritime  law  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  this  country." 

9.  In  1890  that  competent  authority.  Captain  Mahan,  wrote  of  England  : 

"  More  than  any  other  her  wealth  has  been  entrusted  to  the  sea  in  war  as  in  peace;  yet 
of  all  nations  she  has  ever  been  most  reluctant  to  concede  the  immunities  of  commerce  and 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  Regarded  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  policy,  history  has  justified 
the  refusal;  and  if  she  maintain  her  navy  in  full  strength,  the  future  will  doubtless  repeat 
the  lesson  of  the  past." 

10.  In  June  1907  he  further  wrote  : 

■'  Foremost  among  the  causes  of  Napoleon's  fall  was  the  fact  that  to  the  products  of 
France,  so  wealthy  in  her  fields,  vineyards,  and  manufactures,  circulation  was  denied  by  the 
fleets  of  Great  Britain.  The  cessation  of  maritime  transportation  deranged  the  entire  financial 
system  of  France,  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  custom.    The  State  could  neither  raise 

revenue  nor  borrow;  both  money  and  credit  were  wanting  The  offensive  advantage  of 

capture  [of  private  property  at  sea]  to  Great  Britain,  owing  to  her  situation,  is  in  my 
judgment    inadequately  appreciated." 

11.  Captain  Mahan's  expectation  has  been  frustrated.  The  reluctance  to 
concede  to  neutrals  privileges  which  England  ever  most  wisely  denied  has  now  been 
superseded  by  a  positive  enthusiasm  for  those  privileges ;  and  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  new  code  of  maritime  law,  once  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  our  rights 
and  hostile  to  our  interest,  has  now  become  consistent  with  both  and  hostile  to  neither. 

12.  The  whole  question  ever  was,  and  still  is  :  whether  the  neutral  is  to  be  left 
free  to  assist  the  belligerent ;  to  carry  for  him  that  trade  which  he  can  no  longer  carry 
for  himself;  to  supply  him  with  the  instruments  of  war  known  as  contraband,  which 
otherwise  he  could  not  obtain ;  to  break,  or  attempt  to  break,  blockade  without  serious 
penalty ;  whether,  in  short,  he  is  to  be  left  free  to  assist  either  belligerent — which 
must  mean  assisting  mainly  the  weaker — instead  of  being  bound  to  assist  neither.  All 
these  questions  every  British  statesman  who  knew  what  real  war  was,  and  what  its 
real  stresses,  would  have  decided,  and  always  did  decide,  in  the  negative.  All  these 
Sir  Edward  Grey  decides  in  the  affirmative. 

13.  Or,  rather,  he  invites  the  military  Powers  so  to  decide  them.  And  they,  of 
course,  have  done  so.  They  have,  with  his  assistance  and  co-operation,  set  forth  a 
Declaration  which  throughout  enlarges  the  power  of  the  neutral  to  assist  the  enemy ; 
which  restricts  the  power  of  the  belligerent  to  prevent  that  assistance ;  which  in  both 
respects  lessens  the  effectual  use  of  the  superior  naval  power  in  maritime  warfare; 
and  which  comes  near  to  nullifying  naval  superiority  altogether.  It  leaves  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent  on  land — to  requisition,  capture,  sack,  burn,  destroy  and  devastate 
at  the  sole  will  of  a  commanding  officer — where  they  were.  It  destroys  the  more 
effectual  part  of  the  remaining  rights  of  a  belligerent  at  sea.  And  it  represents 
therefore  as  enormous  a  relative  increase  of  strength  to  the  military  Powers  as  it 
embodies  a  decrease  in  that  of  naval  Powers.  It  is  all  against  naval  England ;  all  for 
military  Germany. 
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14.  No  doubt  it  allows  to  our  own  merchants  and  ship-owners,  while  we  are 
neutral,  the  same  enlarged  powers  of  engaging  in,  and  making  a  profit  out  of,  a. 
commerce  which  will  assist  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents  to  carry  on  their  war.  No 
doubt  it  oifers  to  those  merchants  and  shipowners  greater  immunity  in  a  trade 
unlawful  and  immoral  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  support  and  to  lengthen  the  war 
between  two  of  our  friends.  But  at  what  a  cost  is  the  private  profit  of  such  ia  trade 
made?  At  the  cost  of  the  public  interest,  perhaps  of  the  national  security,  possibly 
even  of  the  national  existence,  when  we  ourselves  shall  be  at  war.  In  exchange  for  a 
small  and  unlawful  profit  to  a  few  individuals  in  time  of  peace,  it  paralyses  the  power 
of  the  whole  nation  in  time  of  war. 

15.  Other  nations,  indeed,  while  neutrals,  have  much  to  gain  from  being  allowed 
to  interfere  in  a  war  between  England  and  another  Power.  Since  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  giving  immunity  from  capture  of  enemy  property  in  neutral  ships,  they  stand 
to  gain  in  such  a  war,  a  part  at  least,  or,  as  some  have  held — including  statesmen  so 
divergent  as  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  John  Bright — the  greater  part,  of  the 
enormous  British  over-sea  carrying  trade.  For  their  neutral  flag  thenceforth  gave 
immunity  from  capture,  and  would  therefore  attract  all  enemy  property,  including 
even  the  British.  But  we,  when  neutrals,  have  no  such  immense  prize  to  gain.  We 
already  do  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  carrying  trade,  and  in  case  of  war  between 
two  other  States  have  little,  if  any,  addition  thereto  to  expect.  But  the  case  rests 
also  on  other  and  higher  grounds  than  those  of  interest.  Ijet  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  "  freeing  of  neutral  commerce  "  means  only  freeing  it  to  take  a  part  in  the  war. 
It  means  allowing  the  neutral  to  assist  and  to  maintain  the  enemy  of  his  friend;  to 
provide  weapons  and  merchandise  to  one  or  both  of  two  Powers  waging  a  war  from 
which  it  his  duty  to  abstain  altogether.  If  British  subjects,  when  their  country  is 
neutral,  are  to  have  "freedom"  to  take  so  effectual  a  part  in  the  war  between  two 
States  to  both  of  whom  they  owe  equal  friendship,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  it  when  to  one  of  the  two  they  owe  allegiance ;  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  it  when  their  own  country  is  at  war.  What  is  thus  set  up  is  A  notion  of  war  that  is 
no  war:  of  military  war  and  commercial  peace  co-existing;  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
destroying  each  other,  and  their  "neutral"  friends  helping  both  to  the  means  of 
continuing  the  destruction.  Thenceforth  there  is  left  no  reason  why  the  very  subjects 
of  the  belligerent  Power  should  be  prohibited  from  trading  with  the  enemy  and  making 
a  profit  out  of  their  country's  calamity.  As  a  neutral.  Great  Britain  needs  no  such 
freedom,  nor  should  she  give  countenance  to  those  few  unprincipled  and  selfish  ship- 
owners among  her  subjects  who  are  greedy  for  the  high  freights  of  contraband  and 
enemy  goods.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the  State's 
belligerent  friend ;  if  they  engage  in  so  treacherous  and  wicked  a  traffic  for  gain,  they 
should  be  left,  as  formerly  they  were,  to  the  punishment  that  is  their  due.  The  whole 
profit,  be  it  observed,  of  this  "  freedom  "  of  neutrals  to  assist  in  the  war  by  supplying 
contraband  or  merchandize  to  the  belligerent  who,  because  of  the  war,  can  no  longer 
supply  himself — the  whole  profit  enures  to  the  weaker  belligerent.  The  stronger  needs 
it  not.  Command  of  the  sea  secures  to  him  the  safe  passage  across  that  sea  of  all  that 
he  needs.  It  was  so  under  the  old  sound  rule.  While  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were 
shaking  Europe  with  their  tramp,  his  merchant-ships  disappeared  from  the  ocean;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  smallest  British  trader  could  traverse  unchallenged  any  part  of 
the  high  seas.  It  is  not  Great  Britain  that  would  reap  any  advantage  from  neutral 
immunity ;  it  is  always  her  enemy. 

16.  The  first  great  surrender  of  our  belligerent  rights  was.  indeed,  made  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  was  desirable  to 
"  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  "  as  to  neutrals  and  belligerents — which  it  failed  to  do. 
This  present  Declaration  of  London  is  set  up  on  the  same  false  ground  of  being 
calculated  to  establish  (p.  21)  "  certainty  and  uniformity  " — which  it  fails  as  completely 
to  do  as  did  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  For  neither  certainty  nor  uniformity,  nor  any 
agreement  whatever,  has  been  reached  on  two  of  the  most  important  points  at  issue, 
the  two  whereon  many  of  the  rest  depend  :  whether  a  merchant  ship  may  or  may  not 
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be  converted  into  a  warship  on  the  high  seas  by  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  whether,  if  so, 
she  may  be  similarly  reconverted  from  a  warship  into  a  merchant  ship  :  this  question 
(p.  35)  "remains  open."  So  too,  remains  open  the  question  whether  "enemy 
property  "  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nationahty  or  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  What 
sort  of  certainty  or  uniformity  can  belong  to  a  Declaration  which  fails  to  settle  either 
one  of  two  questions  that  lie,  as  these  do,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  thing?  The  only 
uniformity  in  it  is  the  uniform  abandonment  of  rights  which  would  be  of  advantage 
to  England  in  war.    Here  are  some  of  the  things  done. 

(1.)  Breach  of  blockade  is  rendered  easier  and  less  perilous  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  right  (Articles  14,  16,  17,  19,  and  20  of  the  Declaration)  to  capture 
the  blockade  runner  as  hitherto,  at  any  time  until  the  conclusion  of  her 
voyage.    This  makes  it  harder  for  England  to  enforce  a  blockade. 

(2.)  An  insufficient  and  restrictive  list  of  articles  is  agreed  to  (Articles  22  and  24) 
which  "are  without  notice"  (not  ''may  be,"  as  incorrectly  translated) 
treated  as  absolute  or  conditional  contraband,  with  power  (Articles  28 
and  25)  to  any  belligerent  to  add  to  the  list  by  a  mere  declaration.  An 
excessive  list  of  absolutely  non-contraband  articles  (Article  28)  is  also 
set  up,  but  with  no  power  to  add  to  or  diminish  it.  This  abandons  the 
British,  and  only  true  principle,  that  what  is  contraband  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  destination  (for  what  is  contraband  at 
one  time  and  place  is  not  so  at  another),  and  makes  it  harder  for  England 
to  stop  contraband  trade  with  her  enemy. 

(3.)  But  it  is  also  declared  (Article  40)  that  the  condemnation  of  a  ship  carrying 
contraband  is  only  "permitted"  if  the  contraband,  reckoned  either  by 
value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight,  forms  more  than  half  the  cargo.  So 
that  a  vessel  may  with  impunity  carry,  say,  3,000  tons  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  warlike  stores  and  accoutrements,  provided  she  carries 
another  3,000  tons,  equal  in  volume  and  value  and  at  an  equal  freight, 
of  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  metallic  ores,  precious  stones  or  any  other  of 
the  articles  in  the  seventeen  categories  of  Article  28  which  "may  not 
be  declared  contraband  " — a  condition  of  immunity  easy  enough  to  comply 
with.  Moreover,  even  thus  a  vessel  which  has  carried  contraband  may 
not  be  captured  (Article  38)  after  the  committal  of  the  offence.  All  this 
makes  it  still  harder — so  much  harder  as  to  approach  the  impossible — 
for  England  to  stop  contraband  trade  with  her  enemy. 

(4.)  The  destruction  of  a  captured  neutral  vessel  is  declared  to  be  permitted 
(Article  49)  if  sending  her  into  port  for  judicial  inquiry  and  judgment 
would  "involve  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  (captor)  war-ship  or  to  the 
success  of  the  operations  in  which  she  is  engaged  ' ' — whereof  the  captor 
is  left  to  be  sole  immediate  judge,  subject  to  subsequent  review.  This 
relieves  the  captor  from  the  risk  of  recapture,  to  the  great  damage  of 
England,  which  always  was  and  still  would  be  able  largely  to  nullify 
capture  by  the  enemy  through  recapture  before  the  enemy's  port  was 
reached.  This  provision  is  in  itself  monstrous,  for  it  authorises  the 
captor  to  constitute  himself  a  prize  court  of  first  instance  and  to  condemn 
his  prize  to  be  sunk  at  will.  It  can  only  have  been  agreed  to  in  order 
to  legalise  ex  post  facto  the  outrage  of  the  sinking  of  the  Knight 
Commander.  It  limits,  indeed,  very  seriously  the  advantages  elsewhere 
accorded  to  neutrals.  But  it  nullifies  recapture,  and  thus  erects  into  a 
principle  what  is  nothing  but  an  abuse  of  force  on  the  spot,  arbitrarily 
withdrawn  from  the  risk  of  opposing  force  elsewhere  than  on  the  spot. 
How  far  Article  49  will  consist  with  Articles  44  and  54  will  be  a  nice 
question ;  for  the  former  allows  of  destruction  by  the  captor,  while  the 
two  latter  give  to  the  captor  the  right  to  require  delivery  of  "  confiscable 
goods,"  and  on  their  delivery  declares  that  "the  master  (of  the  neutral) 
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must  be  allowed  to  continue  his  voyage."  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  muddle  made  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  new  law  so  as 
in  every  case  most  to  impair  England's  naval  power  in  war. 

(5.)  Transfer  of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a  neutral  flag,  instead  of  depending,  as 
heretofore,  on  all  the  circumstances,  is  now  declared  (Article  55)  to  have 
an  ' '  absolute  presumption  ' '  of  validity  if  ' '  effected  more  than  thirty  days 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,"  a  hard  and  fast  condition  which  may 
easily  be  fraudulently  complied  with  and  which  may  override  the  most 
damning  facts.  This  renders  it  harder  for  England  to  capture  enemy 
vessels  fraudulently  pretended  to  be  neutral. 

(6.)  Enemy  property  in  an  enemy  ship  is  declared  (Article  58)  to  be  determined, 
no  longer  as  by  the  Law  of  Nations  declared  by  British  jurists  it  always 
was,  by  reference  to  all  the  accompanying  circumstances  including  the 
domicile  of  the  owner,  but  only  by  reference  to  his  "character,"  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  held  to  mean  his  nationality.  "  Nationality"  in 
these  days  means  anything.  Enemy  property  will  therefore  be  found 
to  mean  nothing.  But  the  true  test  is  to  be  found,  not  alone  in  the 
character  of  the  owner,  but  in  all  the  accompanying  circumstances  showing 
what  the  property  really  is.  The  character  of  the  owner  is  not  the  only 
element.  There  is  the  origin  of  the  property,  the  character  of  tHe  trade, 
and  the  method  of  conducting  that  trade.  Under  thia  new  rule,  ownership 
of  neutral  ' '  character  ' '  would  give  immunity  to  goods  under  enemy  flag 
or  enemy  pass — goods  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  thereby 
stamped  with  a  hostile  character.  "  The  property  of  a  person  may  acquire 
a  hostile  character,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  San  Jos4  Indiana  case, 
"altogether  independent  of  his  own  peculiar  character."  So,  too.  Lord 
Stowell :  ' '  there  is  a  traf&c  which  stamps  a  national  character  on  the 
individual  independent  of  that  character  which  personal  residence  may 
give  him."  With  inconceivable  levity  all  this  is  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  "character"  alone  is  left  to  determine — character  of  owner,  without 
reference  to  character  of  property  or  trade  or  circumstances.  It  really 
looks  as  if  the  British  delegates  had  been  surprised  into  a  practical 
abandonment  of  their  hitherto  undeserted  contention  that  domicile  and 
not  nationality  should  be  the  test.  Moreover,  if  the  "character"  of  the 
owner  alone  is  henceforth  to  count,  there  will  apparently  be  applied  to 
goods  in  an  enemy  ship  an  entirely  different  principle  from  that  applied 
(by  Article  46)  to  goods  in  a  neutral  ship,  even  though  the  property  of 
a  neutral  owner.  Here  some  more  reconcilement  of  different  principles 
will  be  required.  In  any  case  Article  58  is  a  very  tremendous  surrender 
of  the  principle  hitherto  maintained.  It  will  make  it  harder  for  England 
to  establish  the  character  of  that  ' '  enemy  property ' '  which  is  now  alone 
left  open  to  capture,  and  harder,  therefore,  to  put  upon  her  enemy  that 
most  merciful  yet  most  effectual  stress  which  touched  his  pocket  but  not 
his  life. 

(7.)  Neutral  vessels  "  under  national  convoy  "  are  declared  (Article  61)  "  exempt 
from  search."  Those  who  would  know  the  full  meaning  of  this  must 
refer  to  the  arguments  used  against  it  by  British  statesmen  who  knew 
what  war  really  is.  It  renders  immune  from  any  examination,  and  even 
from  so  much  as  a  question,  a  limitless  fleet  of  neutrals  or  pretended 
neutrals  having  in  their  company  a  torpedo-boat  flying  the  national 
pennant.  The  "opinion"  of  a  sub-lieutenant  commanding  that 
torpedo-boat  is  declared  (Article  62)  conclusive  as  to  facts  and  law.  It 
is  for  "him  alone  to  investigate  the  matter."  The  state  of  things  thus 
created,  and  withdrawn  thus  from  the  so  much  lauded  International  Prize 
Court,  is  simply  grotesque.  Wherever  there  is  a  torpedo-boat  convoy  or 
even  a  "converted"  vessel  flying  the  pennant,  these  Articles  will  make 
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it  impossible  for  the  whole  naval  power  of  England  to  capture  anything 
falsely  alleged  to  be  "neutral" — nay,  impossible  for  her  so  much  as^to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  or  is  not  neutral.  The  British  delegates  appear 
wholly  to  have  forgotten  what  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports  show,  that 
war  always  gives  rise  to  frauds  of  the  most  impudent  and  unscrupulous 
character  on  the  part  as  well  of  neutrals  as  of  belligerents. 
(8.)  It  is  declared  by  Article  30  that  "absolute  contraband"  destined  to  enemy 
territory  or  forces  is  "liable  to  capture."  But  it  is  also  declared  by 
Article  32  that  "where  a  vessel  is  carrying  absolute  contraband,  her 
papers  are  coiwlusive  proof  as  to  the  voyage  on  which  she  is  engaged, 
unless  she  is  found  clearly  out  of  the  course  indicated  by  her  papers," 
while  Article  35  lays  down  the  same  rule  for  a  vessel  carrying  conditional 
contraband.  The  idea  of  a  ship's  papers  being  conclusive  proof  of 
destination  of  a  ship  apparently  heading  for  that  destination  is  enough 
to  raise  Lord  Stowell  from  his  grave.  Apparently  the  British  delegates 
had  never  heard  of  the  common  devices  of  false  papers  or  of  double  and 
treble  sets  of  papers,  one  true  and  the  others  false.  The  recent  case  of 
the  Doelwych  pretending  to  be  on  her  way  to  Kurrachee  while  really  on 
her  way  with  contraband  to  Jibouti  only  resulted  in  her  condemnation 
by  the  Italian  Prize  Court  because  the  master  committed  the  blunder  of 
giving  up  the  true  papers  instead  of  the  false.  Had  she  been  caught 
on  the  Red  Sea  (a  way  common  to  both  ports)  and  had  the  master  given 
up,  as  he  intended,  her  false  papers  alone,  these  must  have  been  accepted 
'  under  Article  32  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  innocence  of  a  most  guilty 

ship.  All  which  makes  it  still  harder  for  England  to  capture  and  condemn 
contraband  trafi&c. 

17.  These  are  by  no  means  all  the  changes  made;  they  are  only  those  which  at 
first  sight  are  most  glaring  and  monstrous.  Whether  the  King's  Law  Officers  were 
consulted  and  their  opinion  obtained,  before  His  Majesty  was  advised  to  authorise  a 
Declaration  affecting  to  make  such  vast  changes  in  the  law,  we  are  not  told.  In  the 
absence  of  a  direct  statement  to  that  effect,  nobody  can  believe  that  they  were  so 
consulted. 

18.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  International  Prize  Court,  which  is  to 
decide  all  these  matt-ers  as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal,  is  to  sit  at  The  Hague,  is  to 
deliberate  with  closed  doors  and  in  secret,  and  is  to  decide  by  a  majority  of  its  fifteen 
members,  nine  being  a  quorum  (Articles  14  and  43  of  Hague  Conference) ;  and  that  it 
is  so  constituted  (Article  15)  as  to  give  to  the  military,  anti-naval  Powers  a  permanent 
majority.  It  is  further  proper  to  remark  that  the  Convention  establishing  this  Prize 
Court  needed  not  to  be  ratified  before  the  30th  June,  1909 — this  present  year.  Before 
that  date  Parliament  may  perhaps  intervene,  both  as  to  this  Convention  and  also  as  to 
the  Declaration  which  has  succeeded  it. 

19.  Throughout,  the  Declaration  so  exaggerates  "neutral"  privileges  and  so 
pares  away  belligerent  rights  as  to  invite  all  neutrals  to  active  participation  in  the  war 
from  which  they  are  bound  to  hold  aloof.  Throughout  it  sacrifices  the  power  and  the 
rights  of  the  superior  naval  belligerent  to  the  toleration  of  neutral  interference  with 
the  war.    Throughout  it  is  against  England. 

20.  When  a  battle  is  fought  under  rules  you  may  so  make  the  niles  of  the  ring 
as  to  prevent  the  stronger  and  abler  of  two  men  from  using  bis  strength  and  his 
ability,  and  to  ensure  victory  to  the  weaker  and  less  able.  That  is  what  was  begun 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  and  is  completed  by  the  Declaration  of  London  of 
1909.  If  by  these  new  rules  we  are  to  be  bound,  then  when  war  does  come.  Englishmen 
will  see  with  equal  incredulity  and  astonishment  that  the  naval  power  which  coerced 
Napoleon,  and  with  him  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  ceased  to  be  effectual. 
They  will  wonder  how  it  is  that  their  vast  fleets  have  somehow  become  powerless  to 
distress  their  enemy.    They  will  perhaps  long  go  on  seeing  their  overwhelming  naval 
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strength  as  impotent  in  fact  as  it  is  imposing  in  appearance.  They  will  wonder; 
perhaps  they  will  ask  themselves  why.  They  will  scarcely  imagine,  and  when  they 
realise  it  they  will  scarcely  believe,  that  it  is  because  of  rules  submitted  to,  nay,  invited 
by  their  own  Ministers.  But  if  once  in  the  stress  of  a  struggle  for  life  they  do  realise 
it,  they  will  certainly,  and  at  all  hazards,  tear  asunder  these  paper  bonds  and  will 
resume  the  full  maritime  rights  they  once  exercised  so  irresistibly.  Then  the  rules 
will  go  and  some  great  reputations  with  them;  then  England  will  again  become  as 
powerful  as  she  was  a  century  ago.  When  she  understands,  she  will  become  herself 
again.    Then,  and  not  till  then. 

21.  Meantime  this  Declaration  of  London  would  tie  us  up  beyond  all  precedent. 
Whether  it  will  stand  is  another  thing.  It  is  at  present  only  an  act  of  prerogative. 
But,  as  Professor  Maitland  has  pointed  out  in  the  best  "Constitutional  History  of 
England  "  that  we  have,  there  are  cases  in  which  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  has, 
by  itself,  "  no  legal  effect  whatever."  This  seems  such  a  case.  The  Law  of  Nations 
is  part  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  as  such  has  been  declared  in  innumerable 
decisions  of  competent  judges.  Can  that  law  be  altered  by  prerogative  alone  without 
Act  of  Parliament?  He  would  be  a  bold  lawyer  who  would  say  that  it  can  be.  When 
Captain  Walker,  of  H[is]  Mlajesty'sl  S[hip]  Emerald  forcibly  seized  Mr.  Baird's 
Newfoundland  lobster-pots  and  gear,  shut  up  his  factory,  and  pleaded  that  he  did  so 
by  command  of  the  Sovereign  in  execution  of  a  Treaty  made  by  prerogative  with 
France,  Mr.  Baird  took  him  into  the  Courts  and  worsted  him.  In  1892  the  case  came 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  the  final  decision  of  that  final  Court,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  pleaded  for  Walker  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  ' '  the  Crown  by  its  prerogative 
can  bind  its  subjects  by  treaty;  that  it  is  an  offence  by  the  Common  Law  to  disobey 
the  provisions  of  a  public  treaty  of  this  kind;  and  that  the  act  of  the  Executive  in 
preventing  that  disobedience  and  enforcing  obedience  does  not  give  a  cause  of  action." 
But  his  argument  failed.  He  had  to  admit  its  defects.  Being  asked  whether  he 
contended  "  that  every  treaty  can  be  carried  out  by  the  Executive,"  he  replied,  "  Not 
all;  for  instance,  treaties  involving  questions  of  taxation  or  taxes  or  cession  of 
territory  in  time  of  peace."  and  he  further  admitted  that  "  the  Crown,  by  treaty  with 
a  foreign  Power,"  could  not  "acquire  new  rights  against  its' own  subjects."  After 
much  citing  of  relevant  cases,  the  Privy  Council  decided  that  the  fact  of  the  Crown 
having  made  a  treaty  with  France  by  prerogative  alone,  without  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  gave  the  Crown  no  right  to  seize  Baird's  lobster- 
pots;  and  that  Walker's  perfectly  true  allegation  that  he  had  acted  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  the  Crown  was  therefore  no  defence.  It  decided  in  short  that  a  treaty 
made  by  the  Sovereign  in  exercise  of  the  prerogative  alone  does  not  alter  the  Common 
Law — unless,  perhaps,  the  treaty  be  (which  this  was  not)  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  right 
to  make  which  by  prerogative  may  lawfully  be  exercised  by  the  Crown. 

22.  That  most  important  decision  seems  to  cover  the  case  of  the  Declaration  of 
London.  It  may  conceivably  be  that  the  King,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of 
making  war — even,  as  would  appear,  without  the  assent  or  even  against  the  will  of 
Parliament — may  have  also  the  power  of  instructing  his  naval  officers  to  make 
captures  at  sea  not  authorised  by  the  Common  Law,  or  to  refrain  from  making 
captures  that  are  so  authorised.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  but  a  complete 
Constitutional  Common  Law  jurist  to  decide  that  point  off-hand.  But  it  would  be 
more  presumptuous  to  declare  that  this  includes  power  to  abrogate,  to  violate,  and  to 
end  the  Common  Law  itself  in  this  respect.  No  act  of  the  prerogative  can  withhold 
questions  of  Common  Law  from  the  Courts.  "  The  suggestion  that  "  Captain  Walker's 
acts  "  can  be  justified  as  acts  of  State,  or  that  the  Court  was  not  competent  to  inquire 
into  a  matter  involving  the  construction  of  treaties  and  other  acts  of  State,  is  wholly 
untenable,"  declared  the  Privy  Council  in  1892. 

23.  This  being  so  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  alter  the  Law,  no 
part  of  the  Declaration  of  London  has  or  can  have  any  effect  whatever  unless  and  until 
all  the  alterations  it  assumes  to  make  are  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
receive  the  expressed  assent  not  of  the  King  alone,  but  also  of  the  other  two 
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constituent  portions  of  the  British  Sovereignty.  So  far  as  the  Declaration  goes  at 
present,  it  would  seem  to  be  strictly  no  more  than  a  suggestion,  incomplete  in  itself 
and  without  binding  authority.  Before  it  receives  that  authority  we  may  expect  that 
all  its  provisions  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  jealous  scrutiny,  which  will  take  into 
account  not  merely  the  weakness  or  convenience  of  Governments,  but  the  rights,  the 
interests,  and  the  defences  of  the  nation. 

THOMAS  GIBSON  BOWLES. 


No.  307. 

Notes  on  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  Article  on  the  Declaration  of  London,  in  the  May  number 

of  the  "Nineteenth  Century." 

F.O.  371/795. 

18125/533/09/50.  May  13,  1909. 

1.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has  persistently  attacked  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856 
as  the  ' '  unnecessary  abandonment  of  valuable  belligerent  rights  ' '  over  enemy  goods 
carried  in  neutral  bottoms.  He  has  written  a  good  book  on  the  subject.  I  confess  to 
having  always  had  much  sympathy  with  his  view,  and  for  a  considerable  period  (about 
the  early  eighties)  British  governments  seriously  contemplated  denouncing  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  whenever  England  might  find  herself  involved  in  a  big  war. 

2.  I  imagine  however  that  by  now  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
have  taken  root  so  firmly  that  their  possible  abandonment  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
academical  rather  than  a  practical  question.  It  is  not  only  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  affect  the  present 
position.  There  has  been  such  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  naval  power  and  in  the 
conditions  of  modern  maritime  commerce,  that  it  must  be  very  doul)tful  whether  even 
a  strong  belligerent  could  now  afford  to  drive  powerful  neutral  States  into  the  arms 
of  the  enemy  by  enforcing  the  claim  to  prevent  all  trade  with  the  enemy  in  neutral 
bottoms.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  if  Great 
Britain  were  involved  in  a  serious  war  in  which,  say,  either  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  or  Italy  were  neutral,  her  position  would  be  so  strong  that  she 
could  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  claim  against  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  those  neutrals  such  as  we  are  bound  to  expect  would  be  offered. 

3.  In  these  circumstances  the  British  Government  were  justified  in  accepting  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  as  a  definite  and  generally  recognized  element  of  the  existing 
public  law  of  international  intercourse,  and  in  building  on  this  foundation,  when  the 
opportunity  offered  of  consolidating  and  harmonizing  international  law  on  cognate 
questions. 

4.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  is  in  error  w-hen,  in  §  3 
of  his  article — I  have  numbered  his  paragraphs  for  convenience  of  reference — he  says 
that  the  Hague  conference  established  the  international  prize  court  "  on  the  proposal  of 
Germany."  England  and  Germany  made  the  proposal  simultaneously.  It  figured 
largely  in  the  instructions  to  the  British  delegates  to  the,  conference."  and  the  scheme 
eventually  adopted  approached  much  more  closely  to  the  original  British  than  to  the 
German  scheme. 

5.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  begins  by  charging  the  Government  with  having  failed  to 
make  any  effort  to  maintain  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  having  gone  over  "  to  the 
neutrals  bag  and  baggage."  He  seems  to  think  he  has  clinched  this  matter  by  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  the  British  memorandum  setting  out  the  views  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  existing  rules  of  international  law  : — 

"  The  question" — (i.e.,  whether  merchant  ships  can  be  converted  into  war- 
sh'ips  on  the  high  seas) — "  is  regarded  by  His  Majesty's  Government  as  one  to  be 
decided  by  reference  to  the  rights  of  neutrals." 

This  is  a  curious  slip  on  the  part  of  so  able  a  controversialist.  England  has 
persistently  refused  to  recognize  the  claims  of  belligerents  to  convert  on  the  high  seas. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  wants  us  on  the  contrary  to  assert  that 
claim.  England  has  no  need  to  convert  on  the  high  seas.  She  possesses  plenty  of 
national  ports  all  over  the  world  where  she  can  easily  do  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
British  naval  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  gives  a 
considerable  advantage  to  those  Powers  which  have  no  such  widely-spread  facilities. 
And  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  himself  refers  somewhat  contemptuously  to  the  claim  to 
convert  merchant  ships  ' '  into  a  war-ship  on  the  high  seas  by  a  scrap  of  paper 
(§  16).  Clearly  he  must  have  wished  us  to  oppose  the  claim  of  foreign  belligerents. 
On  what  other  ground  could  this  be  done  than  that  of  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  be 
free  from  interference  on  the  part  of  any  but  properly  commissioned  men-of-war? 
This  right  of  the  neutral  offered  the  only  standpoint  from  which  the  belligerent  claim 
could  be  attacked,  and  that  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase  "the  question 
is  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  rights  of  neutrals." 

6.  But  Mr,  Gibson  Bowles  wants  to  make  out,  generally,  that  the  maintenance  of  {;|PP;°g'^[j'°(^°,„ 
existing  belligerent  rights  and  the  ' '  widest  possible  freedom  ' '  of  neutrals  to  navigate  gerent  rights 
the  seas  are  incompatible  with  each  other.    Whereas,  in  fact  they  are  the  two  parts  cuim  t"  '^^ 
of  an  absolutely  necessary  compromise.   Everything  depends  on  how  far  it  is  necessary  na^vigTion'. 
to  curtail  the  neutral's  freedom  in  order  not  to  take  away  the  belligerent's  right  to  Necessity  of 
carry  on  war.    The  particular  passage  in  the  instructions  to  the  British  delegates  at 

these  opp<Ming 

the  London  Conference  to  which  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  takes  objection  in  his  §  8,  very  ^""'^'p'''^- 
clearly  indicates  the  general  lines  of  that  particular  compromise  on  this  point  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  favoured  :  namely  the  widest  possible  freedom  for  neutrals 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  those  essential  belligerent  rights  without  which 
England  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  a  successful  naval  war.  We  claim  that  this 
double  object,  far  from  being  impossible  because  in  itself  a  contradiction,  has  actually 
been  attained  in  a  large  measure  by  the  Declaration  signed  in  London. 

7.  In  §§  12-16  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  argues  in  a  general  way  that  we  have  by  the 
Declaration  of  London  "enlarged  the  power  of  the  neutral  to  assist  the  enemy," 
whilst  restricting  the  power  of  the  belligerent  to  prevent  that  assistance.  Most  of 
this  general  argument  however  is  really  directs, 'd  against  allowing  the  enemy  to  carry 

on  any  maritime  trade  at  all  even  in  neutral  bottoms.    He  thus  harps  back  to  the  ^'"^[^g^g*?^^ 
viciousness  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  is  not  really  to  the  point  here.    But  he  sp^ecisc 
proceeds  in  §§  17-24(')  to  enumerate  eight  specific  instances  as  illustrative  of  the  ahandonment 
faults  committed.    These  may  be  answered  in  detail : —  Hghts!^*""^"' 

8.  It  is  true  that  we  have  abandoned  the  right  to  capture  a  ship  breaking  blockade  [or  b^re'aking 
outwards,  at  any  time  or  place  until  the  termination  of  her  voyage.    The  Declaration  ^'j^^^J^^^g 
allows  such  a  ship  to  be  captured  only  so  long  as  she  is  "pursued."    The  Admiralty 
however  have  deliberately  concluded  that  this  is  an  insignificant  concession,  worth 

little  in  practice,  and  that  it  will  not  really  make  the  enforcement  of  a  blockade  more 
difficult.  The  recorded  cases  where  ships  breaking  blockade  outwards  have  ever  been 
captured  otherwise  than  as  a  result  of  pursuit  by  vessels  of  the  blockading  forces,  are 
very  few  and  unimportant. 

9.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  characterizes  the  lists  of  contraband  as  insufficient  and 
restrictive.  There  are  two  lists.  The  list  of  absolute  contraband  includes  everything 
having  an  exclusively  warlike  use.  So  far  from  being  insufficient,  it  is  so  complete 
that  those  Powers  which  were  most  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  clause  permitting 
further  additions,  had  to  admit  that  there  was  not  at  the  present  moment  in  existence, 
or  foreseen,  any  article,  material,  or  invention,  suitable  for  warlike  purposes  only, 
which  was  not  already  comprised  in  the  list.  As  regards  conditional  contraband, 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  declares  it  to  be  the  only  true  principle  that  "  what  is  contraband 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  destination."  This  is  exactly  what 
the  declaration  provides  by  allowing  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  list  of  conditional 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  356-8,  §  §  16  (1)  to  (8).] 

(^)  [Marginal  note  bv  Mr.  Hurst:    "There  is  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know:    the  'General 
Hamilton,'  6  C.    Rob.  61.— C.  J.  B.  H."] 
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contraband  and  leaving  it  to  the  belligerent  in  each  case  to  decide  what  he  will  treat 
as  contraband. 

Alleged  fault  IQ.    Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  finds  fault  with  the  translation  of  the  opening  words  of 

m  trans  atioD.  ^^.^.j^j^g  22  and  24.  A  footnote  to  those  articles  explains  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  giving  a  literal  translation.  We  fell  back  upon  the  real  sense,  and  rendered  that, 
rather  than  the  precise  words,  which,  in  English,  would  not  have  conveyed  that  sense. 
"  Sont  de  plein  droit  consideres  comme  contrehande  has  been  rendered  by  "may 
without  notice  be  treated  as  contraband."  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  wants  to  have  "are 
treated"  {sont  consideres)  instead  of  "may  be  treated,"  but  our  English  version 
is  really  correct.  One  might  say  "  are  as  of  right  considered  contraband,"  but  this 
conveys  no  clear  idea  in  EngHsh.  We  substitute  "without  notice"  for  "  de  plein 
droit,"  and  "treated"  for  "consideres."  These  changes  involve  the  necessity  of 
using  "may  be"  instead  of  "are."  In  fact,  the  articles  "are"  considered 
contraband,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  they  "are"  treated  as  contraband.  For 
it  is  specially  provided  in  Article  26  that  there  are  cases  in  which  goods,  although  they 
are  still  "considered"  to  have  the  character  of  contraband,  they  are  not  treated  as 
contraband.  On  this  point  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  had  not  taken  a  sufficiently  wide 
view. 

The.'-^free  H.    He  considers  the  "  free  list  "  as  excessive.    But  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 

excessive.  discover  any  decision  of  a  British  prize  court  by  which  the  right  to  treat  as 
contraband  any  article  included  in  that  list  was  ever  admitted.  This  is  one  of  the 
clearest  instances  of  the  possibility  to  secure  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  on 
a  firm  basis  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
belligerent.  It  has  never  be^n  the  legitimate  right  of  the  belligerent  to  treat  as 
contraband  of  war  anything  and  everything  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  declare 
contraband,  or,  more  particularly,  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  our  free  list. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  obtain  definite  recognition  by  the  other  Powers  of  the  rules 
which,  in  this  respect,  our  own  governments  and  courts  have  always  upheld. 
(3.)  Penalty  12.    To  read  §  19(^)  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  paper,  one  would  suppose  that  no 

contraband,  penalty  w-hatever  attached  to  the  carriage  of  contraband  in  quantity  less  than  one  half 
of  the  ship's  cargo.  I  do  not  suppose  he  meant  to  give  that  impression.  When  he 
says  that  under  the  declaration  a  vessel  may  with  impunity  carry  3,000  tons  of  arms 
and  ammunition  provided  she  carries  another  3,000  of  raw  cotton,  &c.,  he  must,  as 
he  has  presumably  read  article  40,  be  understood  to  mean  merely  that  the  vessel 
itself  [sic]  will  not  be  confiscated  unless  the  contraband  exceeds  one  half  the  cargo. 
But  of  course  the  contraband  itself  is  confiscated,  and  the  ship  is  detained,  often  for 
a  long  period,  involving  loss  of  freight  and  other  profits.  Moreover  the  ship  will, 
under  the  Declaration,  have  to  bear  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  captor 
in  respect  of  the  proceedings  in  the  prize  court  and  of  the  custody  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  during  such  proceedings.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  it  is  only  with  a  rather 
important  mental  reservation  that  the  ship  can  be  said  to  be  able  to  carry  out  such 
an  operation  as  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  refers  to,  "  with  impunity."  Nor  would  it  be  just 
to  say — Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  does  not  explicitly  say  it  though  he  rather  leaves  it  to 
be  inferred — that  the  new  rule  is  more  favourable  to  neutrals  than  the  old  British 
rule.  The  practice  of  our  prize  courts  hitherto  was  never  to  condemn  (i.e.,  confiscate) 
the  vessel  itself  except  in  cases  where  deliberate  fraud  was  proved  on  the  part  of  owner 
or  master  (false  papers  or  destruction  of  papers).  Under  the  new  rule,  a  ship  may 
be  condemned  even  when  there  was  no  such  deliberate  fraud,  merely  because  the 
contraband  carried  amounted  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  cargo.  In  fact  the  new 
rule  is  in  one  way  more  severe,  and  in  another  way  less  severe,  than  the  old.  But  it 
is  clearly  not  the  case  that  the  new  rule  makes  it  "still  harder — so  much  harder  as 
to  approach  the  impossible — for  England  to  stop  contraband  [trade]  with  the  enemy." 
viwe'iafter'  Gibson  Bowles  curiouslv  misstates,  probably  unintentionally,  the  purport 

completion  of    of  Articlc  38  of  the  Declaration,  when  he  says  that  "a  vessel  which  has  carried 

her  voyage. 


(3)  [v.  supra,  p.  356,  §  16  (3).] 
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contraband  may  not  be  captured  after  the  committal  of  the  offence."  That  sounds 
as  if  vessels  could  only  be  captured  before  they  commit  the  offence.  What  Article  88 
provides  is  that  a  vessel  may  not  be  captured  on  the  ground  that  she  has  carried 
c-ontraband  "on  a  previous  occasion,"  if  such  carriage  is  in  point  of  fact  at  an  end. 
To  this  rule  iMr.  Gibson  Bowles  may  object,  but  he  cannot  do  so  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  innovation.  It  has  been  the  rule  observed  by  Great  Britain,  and  also,  I 
believe,  by  all  other  Powers  hitherto. 

14.  In  his  §  20(*)  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  deals  with  the  question  of  the  sinking  of  ^.VJutr^a'r^ 
neutral  prizes.    Ilis  remarks  on  this  point  are  not  very  logical.    This  is,  I  think,  due  v^zes. 

to  his  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  point  of 
view.  He  admits  that  the  new  rule  curtails  the  rights  of  neutrals.  To  that  extent 
he  ought  to  welcome  it,  as  the  purport  of  his  whole  paper  is  to  object  to  concessions 
being  made  to  neutrals.  But  he  says,  and  here  he  is  right,  that  the  new  rule  favours,! 
not  merely  the  belligerent  at  the  expense  of  the  neutral — a  matter  on  which 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  cannot  look  as  a  grievance — but  the  weaker  belligerent  at  the 
expense  of  the  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  loses  the  chance  of  recapturing  the 
prize  on  the  voyage  to  a  national  port.  But  although  this  cannot  be  denied,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  recognition  of  the  right  to  sink  places  Great  Britain  in  this 
respect  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  if  she  refused  to  recognize  it.  Great 
Britain,  it  may  well  be  urged,  loses  something,  qua  neutral.  For  if  she  had  not 
recognized  the  right  she  w^ould  be  entitled  to  oppose,  by  force  if  necessary,  the  sinking 
of  British  merchant  vessels,  being  neutrals,  by  a  belligerent.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  show  why  in  existing  circumstances,  the  new  rule  is,  in  this  respect,  not  so  harmful 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted ;  for  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  not  brought  forward  m 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  paper. 

15.  But  what  is  Great  Britain's  position  when  she  is  herself  at  war?  The  right 
to  sink  neutral  prizes  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  the  important  naval  Powers.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  whether  we  recognize  the  right  or  not,  those  Powers,  if  at  war 
with  us,  will  certainly  authorize  the  sinking  of  neutral  ships  carrying  contraband  to 
Great  Britain.  Against  such  action  we  should  have  no  remedy  whatever  other  than 
pursuing  the  war  in  which  we  were  already  engaged.  In  what  way,  then,  can  it  be 
said  that  any  belligerent  right  that  we  possess  has  been  abandoned  or  weakened? — But 
whilst  it  is  clear  that  there  is  here  no  question  of  the  abandonment  of  belligerent 
rights,  it  is  no  doubt  very  nruch  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  that  whilst 
she  is  at  war,  neutral  trade  with  British  ports  should  continue  untrammelled  as  far  as 
possible.  With  this  view.  His  Majesty's  Government  accordingly  made  every 
endeavour  to  restrict  the  right  to  sink  neutral  vessels  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  they 
have  been  successful.  By  laying  down  that  no  neutral  vessel  shall  be  sunk  unless  she 
carries  contraband  to  the  extent  of  over  half  her  cargo,  or  is  guilty  of  other  offences 
involving  liability  to  confiscation  by  a  prize  court,  and  then  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances  of  which  the  prize  courts  shall  be  the  judge,  the  right  to  sink  has  been 
very  materially  curtailed. 

16.  This  curtailment  has  evidently  not  been  appreciated  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles ;  Alleged 

.  ,  ,  ,,  (iiscrcpftncy 

otherwise  he  would  not  have  made  the  mistake  of  discovering  an  alleged  inconsistency  between 
("  muddle,"  he  calls  it)  between  article  49  on  the  one  hand  and  articles  44  and  54  reTp^unR 
on  the  other.   He  says  :  "  the  former  allows  of  destruction  by  the  captor,  while  the  two  pHzMand 
latter  give  to  the  captor  the  right  to  require  delivery  of  '  confiscable  goods,'  and  on  contraband 
their  delivery  declares  that  '  the  master  (of  the  neutral)  must  be  allowed  to  continue  Roods  to  captor, 
his  voyage.'  " 

17.  There  is  of  course  no  inconsistency  or  difl&culty  here.  The  right  to  destroy 
the  vessel,  which  is  enunciated  in  article  49,  is  limited  to  cases  of  vessels  which, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  are  liable  to  confiscation  by  a  prize  court. 
Articles  44  and  54,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  deal  with  those  cases  only  where  the 
vessel  is  not  liable  to  confiscation.  The  cases  are  alternatives,  and  involve  nothing 
contradictory  whatever. 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  356-7,  §  16  (4).] 
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Declaration  18.    When  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  further  characterizes  Article  49  (authorizing  the 

does  not  give        ,  .  .  ,  ,.  ..  ,  •  -  i. 

encouraRement  Qestruction  01  neutral  vessels  in  certain  circumstances  of  an  exceptional  nature)  as 
Ite "hiking'"'  ' '  in  itself  monstrous  ' '  on  the  ground  that  ' '  it  authorizes  the  captor  to  constitute 
himself  a  prize  court  of  first  instance  and  to  condemn  his  prize  to  be  sunk  at  will," 
he  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  rhetoric,  and  ceases  to  be  accurate.  The 
article  lays  down  the  conditions  under  which  a  vessel  may  be  sunk,  just  as  other 
articles  lay  down  when  a  vessel  may  be  captured.  In  either  case  the  action  of  the 
captor  must  be  duly  justified  afterwards  before  a  prize  court,  and  if  he  is  found  to 
have  acted  wrongly,  compensation  follows.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  Article  49 
allows  the  captor  to  sink  a  prize  at  will  or  to  constitute  himself  a  prize  court  of  first 
instance.  The  limitations  placed  on  the  right  to  sink  are  very  strict.  A  captor  may 
disregard  them.  He  may  deliberately  sink  vessels,  in  circumstances  which  in  no  way 
justify  such  action,  knowing  that  he  is  committing  an  illegal  act.  He  may  consider 
that  the  interests  of  his  country  at  the  moment  are  best  served  by  the  immediate 
destruction  of  a  vessel,  even  if  heavy  compensation  may  ultimately  have  to  be  paid. 
But  in  so  destroying  a  vessel  he  does  not  act  under  Article  49.  He  violates 
it.  The  danger  of  rules  being  violated  in  war  is  always  existent.  But  this 
is  surely  not  the  fault  of  the  rules.  Nor  is  the  risk  confined  to  this  particular  rule. 
The  remedy  is  either  to  prevent  illegal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  by  force, 
or  to  provide  for  proper  adjudication  and  penalties  afterwards.  The  former  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  sufi&ciently  strong  at  sea.  For  the  second  remedy  the 
Declaration  makes  due  provision.  The  whole  indictment  in  §  20(^)  of  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles'  paper  is  beside  the  point. 
u)  nJutra/flag  '    '^^^  Tulcs  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  transfer  to  a  neutral  flag 

represent,  again,  a  compromise.  A  compromise  of  some  sort  is  indeed  forced  upon  us 
by  the  fact  that  our  interests  are  themselves  divergent.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
important  that  an  enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  his 
merchant  vessels  to  another  flag  in  order  "  to  evade  the  consequences  which  would  be 
entailed  on  his  ships  by  their  belligerent  character."  If  this  were  our  only  object  in 
view  we  might  well  have  accepted  the  rigorous  doctrine  advocated  by  several  of  the 
continental  Powers,  according  to  which  no  transfers  during  a  war,  or  during  a  period 
of  two  months  preceding  it  would  be  held  valid.  But  we  had  also  to  consider  that  it  is 
a  very  important  interest  of  this  country  to  be  free  to  carry  on  the  large  and  valuable 
trade  which  consists  in  buying  and  selling  ships  despite  of  being  engaged  in  a  war.  A. 
right  that  we  want  to  claim  ourselves,  must  also  be  conceded  to  others,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  maintenance  of  this  right  conflicts  in  a  certain  sense  with  the  principle  of 
preventing  transfers  on  the  part  of  a  possible  enemy,  the  necessity  of  a  compromise 
can  hardly  be  disputed.  Both  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade  are  of  opinion 
that  the  particular  compromise  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  London  is  a  satisfactory 
one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  divergent  British  interests  involved. 

20.  The  particular  point  which  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  attacks  is  that  all  transfers 
are  recognized  as  valid  if  made  at  least  30  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  He 
maintains  that  this  renders  it  harder  for  England  to  capture  enemy  vessels  fraudulently 
pretending  to  be  neutral,  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  the  old  British  rule 
which  makes  the  validity  of  a  transfer  dependent  "on  all  the  circumstances."  This 
is  however  an  illusion.  The  contention  is  only  made  plausible  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles' 
quoting  an  incomplete  passage  from  article  55  of  the  Declaration,  which  becomes 
misleading  in  the  process.  He  says  that  "  transfer  ....  is  now  declared  to  have  an 
'  absolute  presumption  of  validity '  if  effected  more  than  thirty  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,"  and  he  calls  this  a  hard  and  fast  "condition."  Nobody 
on  reading  this  would  guess  that  the  article  adds  a  very  important  proviso.  The 
words  of  the  article  are  :  "  there  is  an  absolute  presumption  that  it  [i.e.,  the  transfer] 
is  valid  if  it  is  unconditional,  complete,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  countries 
concerned,  and  if  its  effect  is  such  that  neither  the  control  of,  nor  the  profits  arising 
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from  the  emfloyment  of,  the  vessel  remain  in  the  same  hands  as  before  the  transfer." 
Now,  the  words  here  underlined  [sic]  describe  in  detail  the  conditions  which  had  to  be 
fulfilled  under  the  old  British  rules,  as  applied  by  our  prize  courts,  if  a  transfer  was 
to  be  recognized  as  bona  fide.  In  other  words  :  in  a  case  in  which  the  conditions  now 
laid  down  in  article  55  of  the  Declaration  of  London  had  been  duly  fulfilled,  our 
prize  courts  would  not,  under  the  old  rules,  have  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
transfer,  any  more  than  can  be  done  in  future  under  the  new  rule.  The  idea  that  a 
change  for  the  worse  has  been  introduced,  is  therefore  not  correct. 

21.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  enemy  property,  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  attempts  (g_)  Enemy 
to  make  out  that  an  important  and  fatal  concession  has  been  made  in  agreeing  to  the  pi'ope'-ty- 
general  principle  that  the  neutral  or  enemy  character  of  goods  is  determined  by 

tlie  neutral  or  enemy  character  of  the  owner.  He  maintains  that,  apart  from  the 
character  of  the  owner,  there  are  other  elements  to  be  considered,  such  as  "the 
origin  of  the  property,  the  character  of  the  trade,  and  the  method  of  conducting  the 
trade."  The  whole  of  this  passage  (§  22(^))  is  rather  confused.  What  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  urges  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  more  than  declaring  that,  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  owner,  domicile  ought  to  be  considered.  His  assertion  that  all 
the  valuable  principles  upheld  by  Lord  Stowell  and  other  judges  in  this  respect,  have 
"  with  inconceivable  levity  been  thrown  to  the  winds,"  seems  to  rest  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  neutral  or  enemy  ' '  character ' '  of  the  owner  must  practically  always  be 
determined  by  nationality.  This  is  of  course  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
question  whether  such  character  shall  be  determined  by  the  test  of  nationality  or  by 
the  test  of  domicile  formed  the  subject  of  endless  discussions  at  the  naval  conference, 
and  was  finally  left  an  open  one  because  no  agreement  was  possible. 

22.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand  the  drift  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles' 
argument  in  the  passage  where  he  says  :  "  Under  this  new  rule,  ownership  of  neutral 
'  character '  would  give  immunity  to  goods  under  enemy  flag  or  enemy  pass,  goods 
which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  thereby  stamped  with  a  hostile  character." 
This  looks  as  if  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  believed  the  law  at  present  to  be  that  all  goods 
on  board  an  enemy  vessel  are  enemy  goods ; — which  is  clearly  wrong.  Neutral  goods 
on  enemy  ships  are  expressly  declared  free  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

23.  As  regards  the  allusion  to  goods  under  "  enemy  pass,"  this  can  only  refer,  I 
presume,  to  neutral  vessels  engaging  in  a  closed  trade  of  the  enemy  under  special 
licence.  But  this  is  a  question  on  which  no  concession  has  been  made.  It  has  been 
expressly  left  open  (see  Article  ^1,  2nd  paragraph  of  the  Declaration). 

24.  It  is  equally  unintelligible  to  me  what  is  meant  by  the  alleged  difference  of 
treatment  accorded  to  enemy  goods  under  Articles  46  and  58  respectively.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  criticisms  in  the  whole  of  this  particular 
matt-er,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  that  the  question  of  enemy  character  is  not  one  of 
vital  importance  to  us.  In  a  naval  war  in  which  England  is  engaged,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  very  little  neutral  property  will  be  afloat  in  enemy  ships  after  a  short 
time.  Most  enemy  ships  will  be  driven  off  the  seas,  and  such  as  remain  are  not  likely 
to  be  entrusted  by  neutral  merchants  with  their  goods.  As  the  question  of  the  neutral 
character  of  goods  only  arises  when  such  goods  are  captured  on  board  enemy  vessels — 
all  goods  being  free  under  the  neutral  flag  (except  contraband) — it  follows  that  what- 
ever rule  is  adopted  for  the  determination  of  such  character,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  there  will  be  much  opportunity  to  apply  it.  Hence,  even  if  the  rule  eventually 
adopted  by  the  international  court  should  not  be  altogether  satisfactory;  its  application 
could  do  but  little  harm  in  practice. 

25.  The  new  rule  recognising  the  immunity  from  search  of  vessels  under  national  (7.)  convoy, 
convoy,  does  undoubtedly  involve  a  formal  concession  on  our  part.    This  is  admitted. 

But  the  reasons  for  such  concession  were  fully  explained  and  justified  in  §  18  6f  the 
general  instructions  to  the  British  delegates  at  the  naval  conference  (Bluebook, 
"  Mis[cellaneous]  No.  4  (1909)  "),  and  it  seem§  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 

(*)  [v.  sttpra,  p.  357,  §  16  (6).] 
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there  set  out.  It  may  however  be  added  that,  just  as  we  have  on  all  recent  occasions 
waived  the  right  which  in  theory  we  theretofore  claimed  to  search  neutral  vessels  under 
the  convoy  of  their  own  flag,  because  we  could  not,  whilst  engaged  in  a  war,  afford  to 
increase  the  number  and  strength  of  our  enemies  by  offending  powerful  neutrals  who 
do  not  recognize  the  right,  so  we  shall  be  compelled  to  act  similarly  in  future  wars. 
And  further,  whilst  such  waivers  of  our  right  had  formerly  to  be  made  unconditionally, 
the  immunity  of  the  convoyed  vessel  being  claimed  to  be  unconditional,  we  have  now 
succeeded  in  getting  accepted  certain  rules  which  do  at  least  impose  some  sort  of  check 
upon  arbitrary  and  fraudulent  action  on  the  part  of  convoying  ships. 
(8.)  shipi  26.    In  §  24(0  of  his  article  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  argues  that,  by  agreeing  to 

evidence  of  the  provision  that  a  ship's  papers  "are  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  voyage  on  which 
es  ma  .o.i.  engaged,  unless  she  is  found  clearly  out  of  the  course  indicated  by  her  papers," 

we  have  precluded  ourselves  from  ever  inquiring  into  the  genuineness  of  the  ship's 
p)apers.  This  view  might  be  pardonable  on  the  part  of  a  casual  reader  of  the  text 
alone  of  the  declaration.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  an  error,  and  a  reference  to 
Monsieur  Renault's  report  which  constitutes  the  official  and  authoritative  commentary 
on  the  declaration,  ought  to  have  set  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  right.  The  explanations 
there  given  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  ship's  papers  "  in  Articles  32  and  35 
clearly  show  that  it  is  only  if  the  papers  are  genuine,  and  the  evidence  contained  in 
them  true,  that  they  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  indication  of  the  ship's  destina- 
tion. Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  arguments  as  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  seizure 
could  in  future  be  evaded  by  the  carriage  of  false  papers,  accordingly  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Alleged  secrecy  27.  The  Statement  in  §  26(')  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  paper  that  the  international 
hifnt^rnauo^nai  prize  court  "  is  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors  and  in  secret"  might  give  the 
pri/.e court.      impression  that   the  proceedings   in   the   court  were   conducted    "in  camera." 

The  prize  court  convention  stipulates  (Article  39)  that  the  proceedings  shall  be 
public,  unless  in  a  particular  case  one  of  the  parties  demands  that  the  public  be 
excluded.  This  proviso  was  agreed  upon  at  the  time  on  the  ground  that  at  a  moment 
when  popular  passions  may  be  highly  inflamed  by  a  war  actually  in  progress,  it  might 
become  imperative  in  the  general  interest  to  prevent  bellicose  appeals,  manifestations, 
or  ebullitions,  in  public,  cn  the  part  of  counsel  who  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
violence  of  rhetoric  and  recrimination  would  further  the  cause  of  their  clients.  It 
was  however  clearly  understood  that  publicity  of  proceedings  would  be  the  rule.  On 
the  other  hand  the  deliberations  of  the  fifteen  judges  among  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  drafting  their  award,  are  to  be  held  in  private.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  this  could  properly  be  avoided.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  same  rule 
applies  generally  in  courts  of  appeal,  and  other  courts  consisting  of  several  judges 
sitting  together,  and  it  is  obviously  a  salutory  one. 
Par'iiamentar  couclusiou,  Mr.  Gibson  Bowlcs  strongly  protests  (§§-29-31(*)  against 

sanction.  the  theory  that  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  in  so  far  as  they  mark  a 
departure  from  the  existing  international  law  as  hitherto  recognized  by  the  British 
courts,  can  be  enforced  without  the  authority  or  approval  of  parliament.  This  is  a 
legal  question  of  much  importance,  respecting  which  His  -Majesty's  Government  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  come  to  a  definite  decision.  It  will  presumably  have  to  be 
referred  in  due  course  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

EYRE  A.  CROWE. 


[v.  supra,  p.  358,  §  16  (8).] 
(«)  [v.  supra,  p.  358.  §  18.] 
(«)  [v.  supra,  pp.  359-60,  §  21-23.] 
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No.  808. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  His  Majesty's  Representatives  in  countries  not  Signatories  of 
the  London  Declaration  which  were  invited  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference. {^) 

F.O.  371/801. 

85496/35496/09/50. 

(Circular.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  22,  1909. 

1.  The  failure  of  the  second  Peace  Conference  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
respecting  the  questions  of  contraband  and  blockade  and  other  important  subjects 
connected  with  naval  warfare  has  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing 
general  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Prize  Court  which  was  to  be 
established  under  the  convention  negotiated  to  this  effect  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  It 
is  provided  in  article  7  of  that  convention  that,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations 
applicable  to  the  case,  the  court  shall  apply  the  rules  of  international  law,  and,  if  no 
generally  recognised  rule  exists,  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equity.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the 
point  that  if,  in  the  unhappy  event  of  a  naval  war,  the  International  Prize  Court  is  to 
fulfil  to  general  satisfaction  the  great  duties  imposed  upon  it,  there  must  be  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  the  decisions  in  the  cases  brought  before 
it.  It  was  not  until  the  phraseology  of  article  7  had  been  accepted  at  the  second  Peace 
Conference  that  the  serious  divergences  between  the  Powers  on  many  of  the  questions 
on  which  the  court  would  have  to  adjudicate  made  themselves  felt,  and  it  therefore 
became  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  who  were  interested  in  its  creation  that  an 
agreement  should,  if  possible,  be  arrived  at  on  those  questions. 

2.  The  protracted  and  unfruitful  discussions  which  ensued  at  The  Hague  made 
it  apparent  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  such  an  agreement  being  realised  by  any 
attempts — such  as  were  unsuccessfully  made  in  the  committees  and  sub-committees 
of  the  Peace  Conference — to  secure  general  acceptance  for  a  series  of  propositions 
or  stipulations  to  be  arrived  at  by  way  of  deductions  from  abstract  theories  of 
international  law  and  advocated  largely  for  reasons  of  policy  or  particular  national 
interests.  A  renewed  and  detailed  examination  of  the  question  convinced  His  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  only  practicable  means  of  at  present  bringing  about  an  agreement 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  formulate  the  rules  actually  applied  by  belligerents  and 
generally  accepted  in  the  past.  These  considerations  prompted  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  invite  to  a  conference  in  London  the  principal  naval  Powers  in  whose  prize 
courts  the  decisions  have  been  given  which  constitute  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
and  guidance  in  these  matters,  and  whose  rights  as  belligerents  would,  moreover,  be 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  contemplated  appeals  from  national  tribunals  to  the 
International  Court.  The  invitation  was  also  extended  to  the  Netherlands  in  due 
recognition  of  the  exceptional  position  occupied  by  the  country  whose  capital  has  been 
the  meeting  place  of  the  two  Peace  Conferences,  and  is  to  become  the  seat  of  the 
International  Prize  Court. 

3.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  task  of  preparing  a  set  of  rules  respecting 
naval  warfare  which  should  embody  the  common  principles  of  international  law  as 
hitherto  observed  in  practice,  the  several  governments  were  invited,  before  the  con- 
ference met,  to  exchange  memoranda  setting  out  concisely  what  each  held  to  be  the 
existing  law  on  the  subject.  The  information  so  obtained  revealed  an  extent  of 
common  ground  which  enabled  the  British  Government  to  prepare,  as  a  basis  for  the 
discussions  of  the  conference,  a  draft  declaration,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
harmonise  as  far  as  possible  the  views  and  interpretations  of  the  accepted  law  of 
nations  to  which  the  several  governments  had  given  expression.  In  the  process  of 
settling  the  terms  of  this  document  it  was  found — as  had  been  anticipated — that 

(')  [For  the  number  of  these  countries,  v.  supra,  p.  222,  No.  193.] 
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certain  divergences  apparent  in  the  theories  and  doctrines  upheld  in  various  countries 
had,  in  many  cases,  not  been  maintained  in  the  practice  actually  followed,  at  least  in 
more  recent  times.  It  also  became  manifest  that  the  fresh  interpretation  which  must 
inevitably  be  placed  on  many  old  rules  under  the  altered  conditions  of  modern 
navigation  and  warfare,  had  the  effect  of  still  further  diminishing  differences  which 
formerly  had  been  acute,  but  which,  under  the  influence  of  changed  circumstances, 
seemed  no  longer  incapable  of  reconciliation.  Most  of  the  existing  rules  dated  from 
a  time  when  the  operations  of  naval  war  as  well  as  all  oversea  commerce  were  carried 
on  in  sailing-vessels  of  comparatively  modest  dimensions,  and  when  transport  by  rail 
and  communication  by  electric  telegraph  were  unknown.  Opposing  sets  of  rules 
evolved  under  such  conditions  and  tenaciously  upheld  and  developed  by  rival  schools 
of  national  jurisprudence  during  long  periods  happily  marked  by  an  absence  of  any 
occasion  to  put  them  afresh  to  the  real  and  only  effective  test  of  war,  could  be  shown, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  to  have  become  practically  meaningless  and  inapplicable.  In 
many  such  cases  it  sufficed  to  go  back  to  first  principles  in  order  to  see  that  the 
opposition  of  doctrines  had  become  unreal  and  that  the  apparent  discord  readily 
dissolved,  to  give  way  to  a  harmony  of  conception  which  naturally  and  logically 
involved  a  close  approach  to  unity  of  practice. 

4.  The  draft  prepared  by  His  Majesty's  Government  having  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  consulted,  the  conference  met  in  London  on 
the  4th  December  last.  Its  labours  culminated  in  the  unanimous  adoption,  and  the 
signature  by  all  the  Powers  represented,  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  Declaration  of 
London,  containing  the  rules  which  the  signatory  Powers  agree  henceforth  to  observe 
and  to  regard  as  in  substance  corresponding  with  the  generally  recognised  principles 
of  international  law  applicable  to  the  questions  of  blockade,  contraband,  unneutral 
service,  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  transfers  to  a  neutral  flag,  and  various  minor 
matters.  On  two  questions  only  did  the  conference  fail  to  reach  an  agreement, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  into  war-ships 
on  the  high  seas,  and  the  question  whether  the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the 
owner  should  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  whether  property  has 
a  neutral  or  enemy  character. 

5.  In  article  70  of  the  Declaration,  the  signatory  Powers  have  formally  recorded 
the  particular  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  rules 
as  now  formulated,  and  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  inviting  the  Powers  not  represented  at  the  conference  to  accede  to  the 
declaration.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  I  request  you  to  communicate  the 
accompanying  copies  of  the  records  of  proceedings  of  the  conference,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Declaration,  to  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  to 
express  the  earnest  hope  that,  recognising  the  correctness,  justice,  and  impartiality  of 
the  conclusions  therein  embodied,  and  mindful  of  the  value  of  investing  the  rules  of 
naval  warfare  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  general  assent  of  all  nations,  they  will 
be  ready  to  co-operate  to  this  end  by  acceding  to  the  Declaration  in  due  time.  I  shall 
not  fail  to  notify  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  date  of  the  first  deposit  of 
ratifications,  which  must  of  course  precede  any  formal  acts  of  accession. 

6.  It  will  no  doubt  be  observed  that  the  provisions  now  submitted  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  non-signatory  Powers  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  proposals  on 
the  same  subjects  which  were  laid  before  the  second  Peace  Conference  in  1907. 
Speaking  for  themselves.  His  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  explain  that,  in  making 
this  apparent  departure  from  their  previous  attitude,  they  have  been  actuated  by  the 
considerations  above  explained  in  favour  of  seeking  a  definite  and  immediate  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  the  existing  law.  But  they  hold  .that  assent  to  the  declaration  of 
London  in  no  way  precludes  the  signatory  or  acceding  Powers  from  entering  at  a 
future  date  into  fresh  agreements  introducing,  as  between  the  contracting  parties,  such 
changes  or  developments  of  the  rules  now  acknowledged  to  be  in  force,  as  further 
deliberations,  and  a  renewed  study  of  the  issues  involved,  may  convince  them  to  be 
desirable  and  practicable. 
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7.  You  are  authorised  to  communicate  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY. 


[ED.  NOTE. — As  regards  the  Declaration  of  London  there  is  an  important  Foreign  Office 
"  Memorandum  by  the  Earl  of  Desart  respecting  the  efEect  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  Declaration 
of  London,  1909,"  dated  December  14,  1910.  (F.O.  371/1031.  45215/2202/10/50.)  It  is  too 
technical  for  reproduction  here. 

The  following  periodicals  contained  articles  of  or  letters  of  importance  on  the  Declaration 
under  the  dates  given — Daily  News,  Jan.  24,  Jan.  25;  Economist,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  4,  March  11,  18; 
Investors'  Review,  Jan.  28;  The  Navy,  March;  Westminster  Gazette,  Jan.  24-5,  Feb.  1,  7,  14, 
21,  22,  27,  1911.  Some  criticisms  of  the  Declaration  of  London  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  public  bodies,  with  replies  by  the  Foreign  Office,  are  printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1910),  LXXIV, 
(Cd.  5418),  pp.  133-60,  and  (1911),  CIII,  {Cd.  5718),  pp.  113-31.  The  Naval  Prize  Bill,  based  on 
the  Declaration,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  its  Third  Reading  on  December  7,  1911, 
by  172  votes  to  125  votes,  Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House  of  Commons,  vol.  32,  p.  1716,  but  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  12,  1911,  by  145  votes  to  53  votes,  Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House 
of  Lords,  vol.  10,  p.  894.] 


No.  309. 

Professor  J.  Westlake  to  Sir  Ernest  Satow. 

Private.  (*) 

Dear  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W .,  April  15,  1910. 

L'ennemi  in  Articles  30  and  34  of  the  Declaration  of  London  can  only  mean 
the  enemy  state,  that  being  the  regular  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  French  when  there 
is  nothing  in  the  context  to  qualify  it.  No  one  but  the  state  can  so  embody  the 
enemy  as  to  be  described  by  that  name  with  the  definite  notice  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. In  Article  30,  the  territoire  de  Vennemi  means,  therefore,  the  territory  of  the 
enemy  state;  and  in  Article  34,  for  the  same  reason,  foumit  a,  l'ennemi  means 
furnishes  to  the  enemy  state.  This,  I  can  assure  you,  will  cause  no  difficulty  to  any 
one  accustomed  to  discuss  and  to  think  of  these  matters  in  French,  although  the 
meaning  might  have  been  plainer  to  others  if,  in  Article  34,  V administration  ennemie 
had  been  said  instead. 

From  your  remark  that  you  "do  not  know  how  H.M.G.  are  going  to  get  over 
that,"  I  gather  that  you  have  not  seen  the  statement  made  by  Sir  E.  Grey  in  the 
H[ouse]  of  C[ommons]  on  5  April,  1909.    He  said: — 

"I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning  of  Art.  34. 
It  is  made  clear,  both  by  Article  33  on  which  Article  34  is  dependent  and  by 
the  general  official  report  of  the  conference,  that  the  word  ennemi  in  Article  34 
can  only  mean  the  enemy  Government.  It  is  evident  however  that  if  the  point 
had  been  raised  at  the  time  it  would  have  been  made  perfectly  clear  in  the 
drafting,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  that  the  word  ennemi  in  Article  34  means  the  government  of  the 
enemy.  "(*) 

This  is  in  the  Times  of  6th  April,  1909,  and  is  quoted  on  p.  552  of  Dr.  Pearce 
Higgins's  "Hague  Peace  Conferences  etc.,"  which  I  find  to  be  the  most  useful 
English  edition  of  the  documents  with  a  commentary.  That  the  proposed  declaration 
will  put  the  more  concrete  government  of  the  enemy  in  the  place  of  the  more 
abstract  enemy  will  strike  no  one  abroad  as  a  falsification  or  inconsistency,  but  only 

(»)  [Private  Correspondence  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  in  the  possession  of  Harold  Temperley.] 
(2)  [v.  Pari.  Deb.,  (1909),  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  3,  pp.  1121-2.    The  date  of  the  statement 
was  April  6,  and  the  report  in  the  Times  was  on  April  7.] 
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as  being  natural  to  an  Englishman,  and  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
declaration  will  hinder  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

If  the  London  Library-  should  not  possess  the  evidence  volumes  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Food  Supply,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you,  as  a  loan,  the  pages 
containing  Professor  Holland's  and  my  evidence. ('') 

I  must  apologize  for  the  scrawl  which  I  am  sending  you,  but  I  have  no  private 
secretary,  and  you  will  therefore  understand  that  I  cannot  jrecopy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  WESTLAKE. 

(••')  [v.  A.  d  P.,  (1905),  XXXIX,  [Cd.  2644),  pp.  459-72.] 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 
BELGIAN  NEUTRALITY. 

No.  310. 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  [Sir]  E.  Hertslet.{^) 

Memorandum  of  the  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  separate 
Conventions  xcith  France  and  Prussia  in  August  1870,  for  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Independence  and  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Foreign  Office,  April  8,  1872. 

On  the  15th  July,  1870,  M.  Ollivier  and  the  Due  de  Grammont,  made  their 
celebrated  declarations  in  the  French  Chambers  which  were  considered  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  by  France  against  Prussia,  although  the  formal  declaration  was 
not  issued  until  the  19th  of  that  month.  On  the  same  day  on  which  those  speeches 
were  made  in  the  French  Senate,  the  Due  de  Grammont  told  Lord  Lyons,  that  he 
had  assured  the  Belgian  Minister  that,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  Belgium  to  watch  her  railways,  or  go  to  any  expense  to  protect 
herself,  as  "He  had,"  he  said,  "  solemnly  assured  the  Belgian  Minister  that  absolute 
respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French' Government  if  France  went  to  war;  and  that  France  would  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  under  all  circumstances  '  quand  meme.'  " 

The  warm  thanks  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Juiyi8,  isto. 
Due  of  Grammont  for  this  spontaneous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  Lord  A.  Loftus  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  express  to  Count 
Bismarck  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  that  Prussia  would  also 
scrupulously  respect  the  Treaties  of  neutrality  to  which  she  was  a  party.  Before  this 
instruction  reached  Lord  A.  Loftus,  he  had  reported  that  Baron  Thile  had  informed 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg,  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  Treaty,  would  be  scrupulously 
respected  by  Prussia. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  A.  Loftus  obeyed  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Granville,  by  announcing  the  spontaneous  Declaration  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  made;  to  which  communication  M.  Thile  replied  that  the  Government      J-"]^*? ^- la-'o"' = 
the  North  German  Confederation  had  expressed  on  three  different  occasions  (naming 
them)  their  determination  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.    War  was,  as  has  Juiy\2*i8lo"^' 
been  stated,  formally  declared  by  France  against  Prussia  on  the  19th  July,  1870. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  called  upon  J",^,'",'' J'g*,^"*  • 
Lord  Granville  and  communicated  to  his  Lordship  the  substance  of  a  despatch  which  ' 
he  had  received  from  the  Due  de  Grammont. 

In  that  despatch  the  Duke  said  "  The  first  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  had 
been  to  reassure  Belgium.  The  Emperor  had  written  to  the  King,  and  the  Belgian 
Government  had  been  informed,  that  their  neutrality  vould  be  respected  by  France, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  irifringed  by  Prussia.  The  same  language  had  been  held  to 
Switzerland  and  Luxemburg.  Holland  has  expressed  her  desire  to  maintain  a  neutral 
attitude,  and  the  Imperial  Government  have  announced  their  satisfaction  at  the 
declaration.  These  were  proofs,"  he  said,  "of  the  moderation  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  more  so  as  they  had  thereby  renounced  an  important  mode  of  attack 
on  Prussia — namely,  through  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  the  British  Cabinet 
might,  therefore,  rest  assured  as  to  their  intentions  towards  neutrals." 

(')  [For  a  reference  to  this  memorandum  v.  Gooch  d  Tempcrley,  Vol.  I,  p.  94,  Ed.  note, 
where  an  extract  is  given  from  an  earlier  memorandum  by  Mr.  [Sir]  Edward  Hertslet,  dated 
July  9,  1871,  and  to  other  papers  on  Guarantees.  The  text  of  the  present  memorandum  is  taken 
from  the  copy  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  February  1873.  The  original  manu- 
script draft  is  in  F.O.  Belgium  336.  With  the  exception  of  one  point  noted  on  p.  373,  it  differs 
from  the  printed  version  only  in  capitalisation  and  punctuation.] 
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The  Due  de  Grammont  said,  further,  in  his  despatch,  that  "  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  confident  that  no  feeUng  of  mistrust  existed  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  their  intentions,  and  that  the  rumour  of  British  troops  being 
dispatched  to  occupy  Belgium  was  totally  void  of  foundation ;  and  that  those  who 
set  afloat  such  a  rumour  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  such  a  proceeding,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  principle  they  claimed  to  afl&rm." 

On  the  25th  (July)  a  document  entitled  "Proposed  Treaty  between  France  and 
Prussia  "  appeared  in  the  "  Times." 

In  this  project  it  was  proposed — 

1st — That  France  should  recognize  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia  had  made 
in  her  recent  war  against  Austria  and  her  Allies. 

2nd — That  Prussia  should  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Luxemburg  by  France. 

3rd — That  France  should  not  oppose  a  limited  Federal  Union  of  Germany. 

4th — That  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  being  obliged  by 
circumstances  to  cause  his  troops  to  enter  Belgium  or  to  conquer  it,  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  grant  the  succour  of  his  arms  to  France,  and  would  sustain 
her  with  all  his  forces  by  land  and  sea  against  every  power  which  in  that 
eventuality  should  declare  war  upon  her;  and, 

5th — That  to  insure  the  complete  execution  of  these  arrangements,  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  should  be  formed  between  France  and  Prussia. 

The  publication  of  this  projected  Secret  Treaty  caused  great  uneasiness,  and 
July  25.  1870.    attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  it  in  Parliament ;  when  Lord  Granville  stated  his 
Hansard,  Vol.   conviction  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  both  France  and  Prussia  would  be  induced 
p^iHiJ]^ series],  immediately  and  spontaneously  to  explain  to  Europe  all  that  concerned  this  matter. 
July  251  1870.  The  Frcnch  Ambassador  at  once  called  upon  Lord  Granville,  and  stated  that  the 

plan  contained  in  the  alleged  Draft  Treaty  published  in  the  "  Times,"  was  one  which 
had  been  originated  by  M.  de  Bismarck;  and  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  some 
conversation  with  M.  Benedetti,  but  that  it  never  had  any  serious  basis,  and  was 
rejected  by  both  parties.  A  notice  respecting  it  was  also  inserted  in  the  "  Journal 
Officiel,"  but  this  was  generally  considered  as  "  vague  and  meagre." 

The  Prussian  Government  stated  that  the  Draft  Treaty  only  contained  one  of  the 
numerous  propositions  which  had  been  made  to  Prussia  since  the  Danish  conflict  up 
to  recent  times  through  official  and  non-official  French  agents,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  Treaty  between  Prussia  and  France,  for  the  object  of  mutual  aggrandizement, 
and.  Count  Bismarck  added,  in  his  note  to  Count  Bernstorff  (which  was  ofiicially 
communicated  to  Lord  Granville),  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  if  this  publication 
had  not  taken  place,  France  would  have  proposed  to  Prussia,  after  the  completion 
of  her  own  and  Prussia's  preparations  for  war,  to  enforce  Count  Benedetti's 
July  28, 1870.  programme  at  the  head  of  the  two  armies  against  unarmed  Europe,  that  is  to  say, 
conchide  peace  at  the  ex-pense  of  Belgium. 

The  anxiety  which  generally  prevailed  on  the  subject  was  ,  consequently  not 
removed  by  these  or  subsequent  statements,  and  Lord  Granville,  therefore,  addressed 
To  Lord  Lyons  the  followiug  dcspatch  to  Lord  Lyons  (and  a  similar  despatch,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
July  30. 1870^    Lord  A.  Loftus):  — 

[No.  153.  r  U 

"  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  have  already  been  informed  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  His  Imperial  Majesty's  declaration  of  respect  for  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  received  by  that  of  Her  Majesty. 

"  They  have  received  a  similar  assurance  from  the  King  of  Prussia  of  a 
determination  on  his  part  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  but  they  perceive 
that  both  the  Emperor  and  the  King  subject  their  respective  assurances  to  the 
condition  that  it  is  observed  by  the  other,  which  seems  to  indicate  an  opinion 
on  their  part  that  the  declaration  of  each  is  not  complete." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  obligation  upon  both  these  Powers  to  observe 
a  Treaty  which  they  have  severally  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  and  other 
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Powers.  But  if  the  Imperial  Government,  determined  on  their  part  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  would  desire  to  receive  an  assurance  that  the  British 
Government  on  their  part  are  equally  determined  to  do  so.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  prepared  to  record  in  a  solemn  act,  either  Treaty  or  Protocol, 
their  common  determination. 

"  I  have  written  to  the  same  effect  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  persuaded,  although  they  have  not 
communicated  with  them  on  the  subject,  that  the  other  parties  to  the  existing 
Treaty  of  Guarantee  would  readily  adoi)t  a  similar  course. (-)  I  need  scarcely 
remark  on  the  extent  to  which  such  an  engagement,  even  in  the  midst  of  war, 
would  serve  to  relieve  the  general  anxiety  which  at  present  not  unnaturally 
disturbs  the  minds  of  the  neutral  Powers." 

This  proposal  having  been  acceded  to  both  by  France  and  Prussia,,  separate 
Treaties  were  signed  with  each  of  those  Powers  a  few  days  later. 

It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  that  the  Contracting  Powers  were  desirous  of 
recording,  in  a  solemn  act,  their  fixed  determination  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  provided  in  the  Vllth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  19th  April, 
1889,  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  which  Article  was  declared  by 
the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  the  same  date  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  force  and 
value  as  if  textually  inserted  therein;  and  it  was  further  recorded  that  the  separate 
Treaty  then  about  to  be  concluded  (with  Prance  and  Prussia  respectively)  was  to  be 
considered  as  subsidiary  and  accessory  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1839,  without 
impairing  or  invalidating  its  conditions. 

The  Treaty  with  Prussia  was  signed  at  London  on  the  9th  of  August,  1870, 
and  with  France  also  at  London  on  the  11th  of  August  following;  and  the  ratifications 
of  both  were  exchanged  on  the  26th  of  August. 

The  provisions,  mutatis  mutandis,  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Article  I. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
the  hostilities  in  which  the  North  German  Confederation  is  engaged  with  France, 
it  is  his  fixed  determination  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  be  respected  by  France,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  her  part  declares  that,  if  during  the 
said  hostilities  the  armies  of  France  should  violate  that  neutrality.  She  will 
be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  His  Prussian  Majesty  for  the  defence  of  the  same 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  employing  for  that  purpose 
her  naval  and  military  forces  to  insure  its  observance,  and  to  maintain,  in 
conjunction  with  His  Prussian  Majesty,  then  and  thereafter,  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

"  It  is  clearly  understood  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  does  not  engage  herself  by  this  Treaty  to  take  part  in 
any  of  the  general  operations  of  the  war  now  carried  on  between  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  France,  beyond  the  limits  of  Belgium,  as  defined 
in  the  Treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  of  April  19,  1889. 

"  Article  II. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  agrees  on  his  part,  in  the  event  provided 
for  in  the  foregoing  Article,  to  co-operate  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  employing  his  naval  and  military 
forces  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and,  the  case  arising,  to  concert  with  Her 

(^)  [The  printed  memorandum  has  here  a  sentence  as  follows  :  "  Austria  and  Russia  were 
invited  to  accede  to  these  Treaties,  and  their  replies  were  generally  favourable;  but  they  did 
not  formally  accede  to  them — (see  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  10th  August,  1870.  [v.  Pari.  Deb., 
3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  203,  pp.  1699-1701.])  "    It  appears  as  a  marginal  note  on  the  manuscript  draft.] 
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Majesty  the  measures  which  shall  be  taken,  separately  or  in  common,  to  secure 
the  neutrality  and  independence  of  Belgium. 

"  Article  III. 

' '  This  Treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the  High  Contracting  Parties  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  war  between  the  North  German  Confederation  and 
France,  and  for  twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty  of  Peace 
concluded  between  those  Parties;  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  will,  so  far  as  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  are  respectively  concerned,  continue  to  rest  as  heretofore  on  the 
1st  Article  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839." 

A  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1871,  and  on  the  16th  March  a  further  Convention  was  concluded  for  insuring  the 
execution  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  and  the  ratifications  of  this  Convention  were 
exchanged  at  Rouen  on  the  1st  of  April,  1871. 

The  definitive  Treaty  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged  on  the  20th  May,  but  as  the  Treaties  between  this  country  and  France 
and  Prussia  were  only  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  "  any 
Treaty  of  Peace,"  they  may  be  said  to  have  expired  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 

In  accordance  therefore  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaties  of  August  1870, 
the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  now  rest  as  heretofore  on  the  1st  Article 
of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  19th  April,  1839. 
[aoa'sM'JHea]        Debates  took  place  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  these  Treaties  on  the  8th, 
U^i'T^nrs'  9th,  and  10th  August,  1870. 

E.  HERTSLET. 

Foreign  Office,  April  8,  1872. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  raised  in  1885  in  a  conversation 
between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Sir  Philip  Currie.  It  was  recorded  by  the  latter  in  a  memorandum 
of  which  a  summary  is  printed  by  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  in  her  Life  of  Robert  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Vol.  Ill  (1931),  pp.  257-61.  The  conversations  were  dated  September  28-30,  1885. 
The  following  extract  may  be  given  (p.  259)  : — 

"  In  a  later  conversation,  the  Chancellor  complained  that  any  treaty  with  England  was 
uncertain  since,  when  there  was  a  change  of  Ministry,  it  might  not  be  considered  binding. 
Sir  Philip  denied  this,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  say,  in  fact,  that  England  had  proved  less 
faithful  to  treaties  than  other  nations.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  say  that — but  there 
was  the  Luxemburg  Treaty  which  the  Minister  of  the  day  in  England  had  explained  away 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed.  '  Would  England  fight  if  Belgium  was  attacked?  '  he  asked. 
Sir  Philip  replied  '  No  doubt,  if  she  had  an  ally,'  and  reminded  him  of  the  jsteps  taken  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1870  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  He  said  '  Yes, — 
but  new  treaties  were  thought  necessary.'  Sir  Philip  then  repeated  that,  ever  since  he  had 
been  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Belgium  and  Constantinople  had  been  looked  upon  as  questions 
about  which  England  would  fight." 

In  1887  an  important  correspondence  upon  the  British  attitude  on  the  maintenance  of  Belgian 
neutrality  took  place  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Vivian,  the  British  Minister  at  Brussels. 
On  January  31  Lord  Vivian  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  after  a  conversation  with  M.  Beernaert,  the 
Belgian  Prime  Minister,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  possibility  of  the  renewal  of  the 
special  engagements  undertaken  in  1870  for  the  defence  of  Belgian  neutrality.  At  the  same  time 
on  January  25,  and  again  on  February  1  and  February  2,  Lord  Lyons  reported  the  growing 
anxiety  of  the  French  Government  fiR  to  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Germany.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  alarm  of  the  Belgian  Government  was  aroused  by  an  article  in  the 
Standard  signed  "  Diplomaticus  "  which  appeared  on  February  4.  A  full  account  of  this  is  given 
by  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  in  her  Life  of  Robert  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Vol.  IV  (1932),  pp.  55-62. 
The  alarm  was  communicated  to  Lord  Vivian  by  Prince  de  Chimay  on  February  5.  The  former 
reported  as  follows  (Lord  Vivian  to  Lord  Salisbury  No.  33  of  February  5,  1887. 
F.O.  Belgium  493)  :  — 

"  I  advised  His  Excellency  not  to  attach  any  importance  to  a  Newspaper  Article  as  it 
ivas  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  '  Standard  '  or  any  other  Paper  was  the  official  or  even 
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inspired  organ  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  reply  to  a  further  question  from  Prince 
de  Chimay,  I  said  that  I  had  duly  reported  to  Your  Lordship  the  substance  of  what  be  and 
Monsieur  Bcernaert  had  told  me  r'>speoting  the  preparations  that  the  King's  Government 
were  making  to  defend  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium  in  case  of  need,  in  reliance  on  our  support, 
but  that  Your  Lordship  had  made  no  observation  thereon.  His  Excellency  seemed  disappointed 
at  my  answer  " 

On  February  20,  Lord  Vivian  reverted  to  the  subject  (Despatch  No.  54,  F.O.  Belgium  498),  and 
said  that  "  The  only  crumb  of  comfort  I  have  been  able  to  give  him  [Prince  de  Chimay]  has  been 
an  assurance  that  Your  Lordship  had  confirmed  my  repudiation  of  the  responsibility  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  views  expressed  in  Newspaper  Articles."  Then  on  February  26 
(Despatch  No.  60,  F.O.  Belgium  498),  Lord  Vivian  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  as  follows  : — 

"  Although  I  understand  from  Your  Lordship's  silence  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
consider  it  inopportune  or  inexpedient  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  Treaty 
Guarantee  of  the  neutrality  cf  Belgium,  or  to  commit  themselves  in  any  way  as  to  their 
future  policy,  I  believe  that  Your  Lordship  would  wish  to  be  kept  well  informed  of  the  position 
of  affairs  here. 

.\  report,  to  which  the  Articles  in  the  '  Standard  '  have  lent  some  colour,  has  been 
eagerly  propagated  by  the  Eadical  press,  that  an  understanding  has  been  come  to  with 
Germauiy,  either  with  the  connivance  of  the  Belgian  Government,  or  behind  its  back,  by 
which  Germany  would  secure  a  right  of  passage  for  her  troops  through  Belgium  in  return 
for  an  undertaking  to  restore  her  independence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  perhaps  to 
compensate  her  for  her  complaisance  at  the  expense  of  France. 

This  report,  whether  manufactured  here  or  at  Paris,  has  appeared  in  the  Newspapers 
and  has  been  strongly  commented  on  by  the  Radical  press  which  has  not  hesitated  to  impute 
complicity  in  the  scheme  to  The  King,  whom  it  suspects  of  German  proclivities.  Th? 
inherent  improbability  and  absurdity  of  this  rumour  is  apparent.  No  Government  in  Belgium 
would  ever  dare  to  lend  itself  to  a  scheme  which,  while  certainly  ensuring  its  own  immediate 
and  ignominious  downfall,  would  seriously  compromise  the  position  of  the  King  and  probably 
provoke  a  revolution  " 

This  despatch  was  sent  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  Lord  Lyons  for  his  information  on  February  12 
and  to  Sir  E.  Malet,  then  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  on  February  16.  No  further  correspondence 
appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  matter.  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  61-2)  refers  to 
a  private  letter  from  Lord  Vivian  also  asking  for  information,  but  states  that  this,  like  the 
despatches,  was  left  unanswered.] 


No.  311. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe. 

Memorandum  respecting  Belgian  Neutrality  and  Great  Britain's  Obligation 

to  Defend  it.C) 

F.O.  371/400. 

89953/89953/4/08.  Foreign  Office,  November  15,  1908. 

The  neutralization  of  Belgium  was  effected  by  two  treaties  signed  in  London 
on  April  19,  1839.  One  of  these  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgium  on  the  other ;  the  second, 
being,  '  mutatis  mutandis,'  identical  with  the  first,  between  the  same  5  Great  Powers 
and  the  Netherlands. 

These  treaties  comprise,  each,  three  articles,  of  which  the  second  pro\ddes  that 
certain  articles  annexed  to  the  treaty  are  to  he  regarded  as  integral  parts  thereof  and 
are  accordingly  "  placed  under  the  guarantee  "  of  the  sovereigns  parties  to  the  treaty. 

(')  [This  memorandum  was  written  on  the  following  questions  asked  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  : 
"  How  far  would  England's  liability  under  the  Treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  be 
affected,  if  (1)  Belgium  acquiesced  in  a  violation  of  her  neutrality;  (2)  if  the  other  guaranteeing 
Powers  or  some  of  them  acquiesced?  "] 
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The  24  articles  forming  the  Annex  treat  of  the  territorial  status,  &c.,  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg.    Article  7  runs  as  follows : 

"  La  Belgique,  dans  les  limites  indiquees  aux  articles  1,  2,  et  4,  formera  un 
"  etat  independant  et  perpetuellement  neutre.  Elle  sera  tenue  d'observer  cette 
"  meme  neatralite  envers  tous  les  autres  etats." 

The  juridical  aspect  of  the  matter  therefore  is  this  :  Upon  Belgium  is  imposed  the 
obligation  to  observe  neutrality  at  all  times  and  towards  all  States.  The  fulfilment  of 
this  obligation  is  guaranteed  by  the  5  Great  Powers  and  the  Netherlands. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  2nd  alternative  situation  indicated  in 
Sir  E.  Grey's  inquiry,  viz.  :, 

"  how  far  would  England's  liability  under  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
"neutrality  of  Belgium  be  affected,  if  the  other  Powers,  or  some  of  them, 
"  acquiesced  in  a  violation  of  that  neutrality?  " 

The  case,  as  put,  presupposes  that  Belgium  is  not  a  consenting  party  to  the 
violation.  She  will,  therefore,  necessarily  appeal  to  the  guaranteeing  Powers  against 
the  aggression  of  a  State  which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  their  number.  These  Powers  are 
clearly  bound  in  such  a  case  to  make  good  their  guarantee,  if  the  guarantee  has  any 
practical  meaning  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  treaty  to  indicate  that 
the  guarantee  is  an  exclusively  collective  one,  that  is  to  say  that  if  one  guarantor 
fails,  none  of  the  others  are  bound.  Any  such  view  would,  on  the  contrary,  make  tlie 
treaty  obligation  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  in  practice,  nugatory.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  real  danger  of  a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  under  the  political 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  signature,  and  still  existing  practically  unchanged, 
lies  in  the  possible  action  of  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  themselves.  If  it  were 
held  that  the  cooperation  of  all  the  guaranteeing  Powers  was  an  essential  condition  of 
the  liability  of  any  one  of  them  to  make  good  its  guarantee,  then  the  liability  could 
never  arise  in  any  contingency  that  has  any  probability  of  presenting  itself, — which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  signatories. 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  and  this  is  also  the  common  sense  view  of  the 
matter,  that  the  acquiescence  of  one  or  more  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  in  a  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  protested  against  by  Belgium  herself,  does  not  absolve 
the  other  guaranteeing  Powers  from  the  obligation  to  make  good  their  guarantee. 
Perhaps  the  obligation  could  be  most  appropriately  expressed  in  legal  phraseology,  by 
saying  that  the  guaranteeing  Powers  are  "  jointly  and  severally  "  liable.* 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  are  materially  changed  in  the  situation  which 
underlies  the  assumption  made  in  Sir  E.  Grey's  first  question : 

"  How  would  England's  liability  be  affected  if  Belgium  acquiesced  in  a 
"violation  of  her  neutrality?" 

The  wording  of  article  7  of  the  Annex  to  the  treaty  of  guarantee  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  for  Belgium  to  acquiesce  in  such  violation  would  constitute  a  repudiation  on 
her  part  of  her  engagement  under  that  article.  Technically,  and  on  a  strict 
construction  of  the  treaty,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  this 
contingency  the  guaranteeing  Powers  remain  liable  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
stipulation  that  Belgium  shall  remain  perpetually  neutral. 

It  might,  nevertheless,  seem,  at  first  sight,  that,  whatever  the  actual  words  of  the 
treaty,  the  Powers  cannot  reasonably  be  held  bound  to  vindicate  a  guaranteed  right 
in  favour  of  a  party  which  freely  desires  to  abandon  such  right. 

A  closer  examination  however  of  the  political  conditions  in  which  the  treaty 
originated  will  show  that  the  question  must  be  viewed  differently.    It  it  were  the 

*  See,  however,  on  this  point,  the  Law  Officers'  opinion  August  6,  1870.  [v.  infrn, 
pp.  378-9.] 
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case  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  a  purely  Belgian  interest  which  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  were  anxious,  out  of  friendship  for  her,  to  uphold,  then  no  doubt 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Powers  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  enforce 
that  neutrality  when  Belgium  no  longer  desired  it.  But  this  is  not  really  the 
situation.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  not  merely  because  it  was  a 
Belgian  interest,  but  because  it  was  an  interest  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why,  otherwise,  so  onerous  an  engagement  should  have  been 
entered  into.  It  follows  that  the  obligation  of  the  guarantee  was  incurred  not  alone, 
nor  exclusively,  as  towards  Belgium,  but  also  as  towards  the  other  guaranteeing 
Powers.  If,  then,  the  neutrality  is  violated,  with  the  connivance  of  Belgium,  each  of 
the  guaranteeing  Powers  has  the  right  to  call  upon  its  co-partners  to  join  in  enforcing 
the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  and  such  an  appeal  could  not  be  refused  without 
thereby  repudiating  the  engagement  solemnly  undertaken  by  the  fact  of  the 
guarantee. 

The  validity  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  a  number  of  Powers  does  not,  unless 
this  be  specifically  stipulated,  cease  on  one  of  the  signatories  violating  or  repudiating  it. 
Were  this  otherwise,  then,  in  the  present  case,  the  very  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
by  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  would  suffice  to  nullify  the  whole  treaty.  In  other 
words,  the  sole  contingency  which  the  treaty  was  designed  to  meet,  would,  if  it  arose, 
automatically  abolish  or  abrogate  the  treaty. 

The  case  may  perhaps  be  convincingly  illustrated  by  a  concrete  example : 
Supposing  Belgium  were,  with  her  own  consent,  during  a  Franco-German  war, 
overrun  by  Germany.  Would  not  France  be  entitled  to  call  upon  Great  Britain  to 
make  good  her  guarantee  that  Belgium  should  remain  perpetually  neutral?  Would 
not  Holland  be  entitled  to  make  the  same  demand  ^' 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  other  guaranteeing 
Powers,  and  also  Belgium  herself,  acquiesced  in  the  violation  of  neutrality,  would 
Great  Britain  be  absolved  from  her  liability.  Even  then  she  would  of  course  retain 
her  right  to  oppose  the  violation  of  neutrality,  as  being  an  infringement  by  the  other 
Powers  of  their  obligation  to  herself. 

The  above  observations  deal  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  policy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  Belgian  guarantee  by  the  employment  of  British  forces  would  be 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  and  troublesome  affair.  If  for  instance  both  France  and 
Germany  simultaneously  violated  the  neutrality,  or,  again,  if  France  and  Germany 
agreed,  whilst  remaining  at  peace  with  each  other,  to  divide  Belgium  between  them, 
how  could  Great  Britain  effectively  reply  to  an  appeal  for  assistance  from  Belgium? 
But  difficulties  of  execution  are  no  sufficient  ground,  legally  and  morally,  for 
repudiating  an  obligation  freely  undertaken,  though  they  may  justify  or  excuse 
extreme  caution  in  cho[o]sing  the  mode  and  time  of  action. 

I  conclude  that  Sir  E.  Grey's  questions  should  be  answered  by  the  following 
proposition  : 

Great  Britain  is  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  Belgian  neutrality  whenever 
either  Belgium  or  any  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  are  in  need  of,  and  demand, 
assistance  in  opposing  its  violation. 

E.  A.  C[ROWE]. 

Nov[embeT]  15,  1908. 

^Foreign  Office,  'November  15,  1908. 

MINUTES. 

The  liability  undoubtedly  exists  as  stated  above,  but"  whether  we  could  be  called  upon  to 
carry  out  our  obligation  and  to  vindicate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  opposing  its  violation  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  our  policy  at  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Supposing 
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that  France  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  a  war  against  Germany,  it  is,  under  present 
circumstances,  doubtful  whether  England  or  Russia  would  move  a  finger  to  maintain  Belgian 
neutrality,  which  [sic]  if  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  were  violated  by  Germany  it  is  probable  that 
the  converse  would  be  the  case. 

C.  H. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  this  useful  minute;  I  think  it  sums  up  the  situation  very  well,  though 
Sir  C.  Hardinge's  reflection  is  also  to  the  point. 

E.  G. 

Annex. 

The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  Earl  Granville. 

Temple,  D.  August  6,  1870. 
My  Lord,  R.  August  15,  1870. 

We  are  honoured  with  your  Lordship's  commands  signified  in  Mr.  Hammond's 
letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  stating  that  he  was  directed  by  your  Lordship  to  transmit 
therewith  the  Treaty  concluded  on  the  19th  April,  1839,  between  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  the  1st  Article  of  which  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Belgium,  as  stipulated  in  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  signed  on 
the  same  day  between  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  was  guaranteed  by  the  five 
Powers ;  and  he  was  to  request  that  we  would  report  our  opinion  at  our  earliest 
convenience  whether  such  guarantee  is  joint  or  several,  and  whether  the  refusal  or 
incapacity  of  one  or  more  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  to  act  on  their  guarantee 
liberates  the  remaining  Powers  from  their  obligation  to  do  so. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands  we  have  taken  the  said  Treaty  into 
consideration,  and  have  the  honour  to 


Report — 

That  we  are  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Treaty  is  to  be  construed  by  the  rules  which 
govern  the  construction  of  contracts  by  the  law  of  this  country,  the  guarantee  is  a 
joint  one. 

We  must  pK)int  out,  however,  that  the  only  effect  of  this  construction  of  a 
guarantee  given  by  several  persons  is,  that  the  party  entitled  to  enforce  it  has  to  sue 
all  the  guarantors  jointly.  He  may,  however,  enforce  the  whole  of  the  debt  or 
damages  against  any  one  guarantor,  who  in  his  turn  is  able  to  enforce  contribution 
from  his  co-guarantors.  The  term  joint-guarantee  by  no  means  imports  that  the 
guarantee  of  each  is  conditional  on  all  the  others  performing  their  contract,  and  that 
upon  one  or  more  refusing  to  do  so  the  others  are  released.  No  such  construction 
would  be  placed  on  any  guarantee,  unless  such  an  intention  were  clearly  expressed 
in  it. 

Applying  these  rules  of  our  municipal  law  (which  we  believe  to  be  substantially 
in  accordance  in  this  respect  with  that  of  most  civilized  countries),  we  reply  to 
Mr.  Hammond's  second  question  that  the  refusal  or  incapacity  of  one  or  more  of  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  to  act  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  liberate  the  remaining  Powers 
from  the  obligation  to  do  so. 

We  are  quite  sensible  that  other  considerations  than  the  strict  rules  of  the 
municipal  law  of  any  country  may  be  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Treaties. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  to  hold  the  obligation  of  each  of  the  five 
Powers  conditional  on  all  the  others  fulfilling  their  obligations  (a  proposition  which 
would  lead  to  the  consequence  that,  if  France  invaded  Belgium,  all  the  other  Powers 
would  he  thereby  released  from  their  obligations  to  Belgium),  would  be  opposed  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Treaty  on  any  sound  principles  of  construction. 

Whether,  in  the  event  of  none  of  the  co-guaranteeing  Powers  choosing  to 
co-operate  with  us,  Belgium  oould  reasonably  expect  Great  Britain  to  undertake 
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single-handed  a  war  against  great  continental  Powers,  is  a  question  into  which  other 
elements  enter  than  the  strict  construction  of  the  Treaty,  and  on  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  give  an  opinion. 

We  have,  &c. 

R.  P.  COLLIER. 
J.  D.  COLERIDGE. 
TRAVERS  TWISS. 


No.  312. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/666. 
5308/5308/09/17. 

(No.  60.)    Confidential.  Paris,  D.  February  7,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  February  9,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith,  a  despatch  which  I  have 
received  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther,  Military  Attache  to  this  Embassy, 
relating  to  the  probable  action  of  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  War  between  France  and 
Germany. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  312. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. {^) 

Confidential. 

Sir,  Paris,  February  6,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  Your  Excellency  as  follows. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  my  Spanish  colleague  here,  who  is  also 
accredited  to  Brussels,  he  made  some  remarks  which  bear  on  an  important  subject 
and  which  may  be  worth  further  investigation. 

He  said  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  Germany,  Belgium 
had — to  the  best  of  his  belief — decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Germany 
and  that  they  had,  as  the  saying  is,  "put  their  money  on  that  power." 
They  were  well  aware  that  they  were  totally  unable  to  defend  their  neutrality  and 
thought  that  they  would  come  better  out  of  a  conflict  between  their  two  powerful 
neighbours  by  joining  that  which  they  judged  to  be  the  more  powerful  than  by  being 
content  to  lie  between  hammer  and  anvil. (^) 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  General  Chamoin,  commanding  the  1st  infantry 
division  at  Lille,  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  his  fixed  opinion  that  the  big 
battles  of  the  next  war  must  inevitably  be  fought  in  Belgium.  That  the  defences 
of  both  France  and  Germany  along  their  mutual  frontier  were  so  strong  that  no  big 
force  could  cross  the  line  vidthout  losses  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantages  to 
be  gained,  and  that  therefore  one  Power  or  the  other  would  be  obliged  to  strike  across 
the  territory  of  their  humble  neighbours. 

General  Chamoin  made  no  reference  to  the  possibility  of  Belgian  antagonism 
beyond  that  of  their  occupying  Antwerp  and  the  forts  of  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  and 
backing  this  passive  attitude  by  a  solemn  protest  against  the  violation  of  their 
neutrality. 

(^)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  Archives.] 

(^)  [The  Spanish  Government  have  requested  the  insertion  of  a  note  to  the  eSect  that  "  the 
Spanish  Government  are  unable  to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  statements  which  may  be  made  by 
their  ollicials  in  conversation  with  friends."] 
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General  Chamoin  also  told  me  that  the  contemplated  strengthening  of  Maubeuge 
and  the  other  works  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  had  been  carried  out,  and  that 
all  the  large  war-games  played  in  the  Ist  Army  Corps  command  turned  on  an  advance 
through  Belgium. (^j 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  C.  LOWTHER, 

Military  Attache. 

(^)  [The  French  Government  have  requested  that  a  statement  should  here  be  inserted  to  the 
following  effect : — 

The  above  document  describes  an  interview  of  a  technical  and  private  character  which 
took  place  between  the  British  Military  Attache  in  Paris  and  a  French  General  Officer  who 
was  only  in  a  position  to  give  expression  to  personal  opinions  such  as  are  wont  to  be  put 
forward  in  any  private  conversation  upon  the  assumption  that  it  will  never  be  reported 
officially. 

"  The  position  of  the  French  Government  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  entry  of  French 
troops  into  Belgium  is  defined  in  the  note  which  appears  on  page  244  of  Volume  II 
(February  8th-May  10th,  1912)  of  the  third  series  (1911-14)  of  the  '  Documents  respecting 
the  origins  of  the  war  of  1914 — French  Diplomatic  Documents  (1871-1914).'"] 


No.  813. 
Mr.  Chilton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/666. 
7984/5308/09/17. 

(No.  28.)  Brussels,  D.  February  25,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  March  1,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  had  conversations  lately  with  several 
officers  of  various  ranks  in  the  Belgian  army  respecting  Belgium's  position  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany,  which  formed  the  subject  of  your 
despatch  No.  10  (5308)  Secret  of  the  15th  instant, (^)  and  they  seem  to  be  generally 
of  opinion  that  if  Belgium  could  put  200,000  men  into  the  field  that  she  could  keep  a 
l-'rench  or  German  invading  army  at  bay  for  a  fortnight,  or  at  any  rate  until  the  other 
Power  could  throw  her  troops  into  Belgium. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  hoped  that  France  would  be  the  first  to  cross  the 
fiontier,  or,  if  it  was  a  near  thing,  that  the  Belgian  Government  would  try  to  make 
out  that  French  troops  were  the  first  to  violate  Belgium's  neutrality,  which  rather 
bears  out  the  Spanish  Military  Attache's  belief  that  Belgium  had  decided  to  throw 
in  her  lot  with  Germany.  At  any  rate  there  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
the  niinds  of  all  Belgians  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  her  two  great  neighbours, 
France  and  Germany,  neither  of  them  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  this  country.  Although  they  are  not  a  particularly  patriotic  nation 
the  Belgians  desire  to  remain  a  nation  and  do  not  wish  their  country  to  become 
part  of  Germany  or  France,  and  they  intend  to  make  as  brave  a  defence  as  possible 
against  an  invading  army,  not  so  much  because  they  hope  to  be  victorious  as  because 
they  trust  that  their  bravery  might  be  recognised  by  the  Powers  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  that  they  would  be  more  likely,  if  they  defended  themselves  well,  to  avoid  a 
"  partition  "  or  the  loss  of  their  national  rights. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  copy  of  a  manifesto  to  the  Belgian 
People,  in  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  war,  which  was  being  largely  sold  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels  some  days  ago.(^) 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  G.  CHILTON. 

(•)  [Not   reproduced.     This   despatch    forwarded   to   Brussels    the   immediately  preceding 
document.    (F.O.  371/666.  5308/5308/09/17.)] 
(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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No.  314. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
114th  Meeting,  August  23,  1911. (') 
Mr.  Churchill  asked  whether  the  Germans  might  not  extend  their  right  further  Bitensionof 

"  °  the  Gernmn 

into  Belgium.  right  to  the  left 

^  ,  bauk  of  the 

General  Wilson  said  that  to  do  this  the  Germans  must  either  infringe  the  River  Meuse. 
neutraUty  of  Holland  or  take  Liege.  This  fortress  was  strong,  but  normally  its 
garrison  was  very  weak — 700  to  1,000  men — which  was  quite  inadequate  to  defend 
it.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Germans  might  take  it  by  a  coup  de  main. 
But  they  could  not  hope  to  capture  Huy  or  Namur  or  Antwerp  in  the  same  way. 
That  portion  of  their  force  advancing  along  the  left  bank,  that  is  north,  of  the  Meuse 
would  accordingly  have  to  guard  its  right  against  the  fortress  of  Antwerp,  and  if  it 
had  entered  Belgium  through  Dutch  territory  without  having  captured  Liege,  it 
would  have  to  mask  that  fortress,  while  in  its  further  advance  it  would  be  separated 
from  its  main  body  by  the  fort  of  Huy,  the  fortress  of  Namur  and  by  the  Eiver 
Meuse.  This  would  be  dangerous.  Moreover,  although  the  Belgians  would  possibly 
be  content  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  their  southern  provinces,  they  would 
almost  certainly  fight  if  the  Germans  were  to  invade  northern  Belgium  as  well.  The 
Belgian  field  army  would  number  80,000  men. 

On  the  whole  front  the  broad  result  was  that,  although  the  Germans  could 
deploy  84  divisions  against  the  French  66  and  the  garrisons  of  their  frontier 
fortresses,  the  Germans  could  not  concentrate  their  superior  force  against'  any  one 
point.    Our  6  divisions  would  therefore  be  a  material  factor  in  the  decision.  ^^rve°nUon of 

material  value,  however,  was  far  less  than  their  moral  value,  which  was  perhaps  the  British 
as  great  as  an  addition  of  more  than  double  their  number  of  French  troops  to  the 
French  Army  would  be.    This  view  was  shared  by  the  French  General  Staff.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  agreed  that  our  military  support  would  be  of  great  moral  value  to  the 
French  

Mr.  Churchill  asked  whether  the  Germans  had  not  sufficient  force  to  attack 
each  gap  and  to  march  through  Northern  Belgium  as  well. 

General  Wilson  said  that  that  was  so,  but  their  difficulty  was  that  the  march 
through  Northern  Belgium  was  a  dangerous  operation,  and  would  require  so  many 
men  to  mask  the  Belgian  Army  and  the  Belgian  fortresses  that  if  the  figures  were 
carefully  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  in  present  circumstances  no  advantage 
and  a  good  deal  of  risk  would  accrue  to  the  Germans  by  taking  this  course.  In  ten  Future  increase 
years'  time  they  would  have  so  many  men  that  they  certainly  would  be  able  to  the  German 
press  their  attack  all  along  the  line  and  march  through  Northern  Belgium  as  well 
with  additional  divisions  in  reserve  at  rail  head. 

Sir  John  French  said  that  he  had  always  understood  that  the  object  which  the  oermanad- 
German  General  Staff  had  in  view  when  they  decided  to  fortify  Metz,  was  to  enable  Northern 
them  to  send  larger  forces  through  Belgium  to  turn  the  French  left.    The  war 
garrison  of  Metz  was  70,000,  and  there  were  51,000  men  there  in  peace.    Any  French 
advance  would  now  have  to  be  made  between  the  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strasburg 
and  would  no  longer  be  worth  while  attempting. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Germans  might  wait  until 
say  the  20th  day,  or  so  long  as  was  required  to  assemble  the  necessary  numbers, 
and  then  advance  upon  a  broad  front.  He  did  not  think  that  they  need  fear  attack 
by  the  Belgians. 

Sir  John  French  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill. 

(*)  [For  other  points,  v.  Gooch  £  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  p.  629,  Ed.  note  and  references  given 
there,    v.  also  pp.  632-4,  No.  641,  and  encL] 

(*)  [The  omitted  paragraphs  give  some  further  discussion  chiefly  as  to  possible  roads.] 
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General  Wilson  said  that  the  Belgian  Army,  though  small,  could  not  be  ignored, 
and  its  strategical  position  upon  the  German  flank  was  strong. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  agreed.  Even  if  the  Belgians  did  not  attack, 
while  the  Germans  were  advancing  the  Germans  were  bound  to  make  provision 
against  their  doing  so,  if  the  course  of  events  should  prove  adverse  to  Germany. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  the  greater  the  reserve  manifested  by  the  Belgians 
at  the  outset,  the  more  nervous  would  the  Germans  be  as  to  their  ultimate  intentions. 

The  German  superiority  in  numbers  would  be  counterbalanced  to  some  extent 
by  the  disadvantage  of  fighting  in  the  enemy's  country. 

Mr.  McKenna  added  that  the  Germans  would  also  be  hanoi sapped  by  their 
longer  lines  of  communication  (^) 

(')  [The  discussion  then  became  purely  technical.] 


No.  315. 

Mr.  G.  Watson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  34714/31843/11/4. 

(No.  106.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  September  2,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  4,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  Belgian  press  has  published  many  reports 
regarding  military  preparations,  some  of  which  have  been  true,  though  most  of  them 
have  been  false.  I  therefore  took  advantage  of  a  visit  which  I  had  to  make  to 
General  Jungbluth  to  refer  to  their  various  contradictions.  General  Jungbluth  is,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  Confidential  adviser  of  the  King  and  at  the  same  time  occupies  a 
positioi^  equivalent,  I  think,  to  that  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Belgian  army. 

He  said  that  France  and  Germany  were  armed  and  prepared  and  it  was  right  that 
Belgium  should  make  all  military  preparations  short  of  actual  mobilisation,  so  that  if 
mobilisation  became  necessary,  all  would  be  in  readiness  for  that  step.  Most  of  the 
measures  which  were  being  taken  were  normal  and  would  have  been  taken  in  any  case. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  and  Namur  however  certain  preparations  were  being 
made,  which  were  dictated  solely  by  the  present  strained  international  situation. 
Though  optimistic  about  the  present  course  of  the  negotiations  at  Berlin,  he  said  that 
it  was  felt  that  the  slightest  incident  might  bring  on  war.  He  was  confident  about  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  German  Emperor  who  during  his  visit  to  Brussels  last  year 
convinced  the  King  of  his  genuine  ambition  to  gain  the  title  of  "peacemaker." 
General  Jungbluth  said  that  the  Emperor  moreover  would  be  forced  to  keep  the 
peace  because  the  economic  and  financial  situation  in  Germany  would  not  allow  him 
to  bring  about  war.  France  in  his  opinion  had  never  been  so  rich  as  at  the  present 
moment  and  she  could  raise  20  corps  d'armee  to  Germany's  23.  He  added  that 
King  Albert  had  not  left  for  the  Tyrol  before  he  became  convinced  that  peace  would 
be  maintained  and  about  August  28th  he  had  received  reassuring  information  from 
Germany.    He  did  not  give  the  source  of  this  information. 

The  French  Military  Attache  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  these  preparations 
which  were  not  made  two  months  back,  should  suddenly  be  made  at  the  present 
moment.  No  class  of  reservists  has  so  fat  been  called,  i.e.  not  even  the  first  step 
towards  mobilisation  has  been  taken. 

The  neglect  of  the  Meuse  forts  was  so  great  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
Belgian  Government  did  not  intend  to  defend  her  neutrality  in  case  her  territory  were 
violated.  This  neglect  has  been  made  public  by  the  press  and  the  present  Government 
is  being  violently  attacked  in  consequence.  The  Liberal  party  had  previously  drawn 
attention  to  the  absence  of  military  preparations  in  debates  in  the  Senate  and  the 
present  action  of  the  Government  may  be  due  to  this  warning. 
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The  German  Minister  left  to-day  on  6  weeks  leave  of  absence  and  the  German 
Military  Attache  is  also  leaving  shortly.  Other  absentees  include  the  French  Charge 
d'Affaires  who  has  gone  to  Normandy  for  a  few  days  for  private  reasons  and  the 
Belgian  Prime  Minister,  who  is  also  in  France. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  GRANT  WATSON. 


No.  816. 

Mr.  G.  Watson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  35106/31843/11/4. 

(No.  108.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  September  5,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  6,  1911. 

With  regard  to  the  military  preparations  which  are  being  carried  out  in  Belgium, 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  : — 

The  Belgian  Government  were  nervous  about  the  international  situation  for  at 
least  three  weeks  after  the  German  coup  at  Agadir.  The  King  postponed  his  annual 
visit  to  Bavaria  on  that  account. 

On  the  20th  and  25th  of  July  the  Liberal  party  interpellated  the  Government  in 
the  Senate  on  account  of  their  alleged  neglect  of  the  national  defences. 

On  August  11th  the  Belgian  manoeuvres  were  cancelled. (') 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  receipt  by  the  Belgian  Government  of  reassuring 
news  and  the  consequent  departure  of  the  King,  military  preparations  were  made  to 
enable  Belgium  to  carry  out  her  obligations  as  a  neutral  and  orders  were  given  that 
the  mobilisation  exercises  of  the  forts  should  take  place  early  in  September. 

The  military  preparations  do  not  appear  to  be  unusual  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
why  they  should  have  been  made  so  late. 

The  French  Military  Attache  to-day  said  that  for  those  who  understand  the 
"  mentalite  des  Beiges  "  it  is  not  surprising  that  precautions  which  should  have  been 
taken  two  months  ago,  should  be  taken  now  and  that  the  present  movement  may 
well  be  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  the  past.  I  feel  certain, 
however,  that  it  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  desire  of  the  present  Government 
to  disarm  their  opponents  at  the  coming  elections  by  proving  that  they  have  taken 
adequate  steps  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

I  should  add  that  on  Saturday  night  the  German  Legation  here  was  painted 
with  antimilitary  inscriptions.  The  paint  was  very  adhesive  and  the  s'ervants  of  the 
Legation  had  great  difficulty  in  obliterating  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  GRANT  WATSON. 

MINUTE. 

Mr.  Watson's  suggestion  that  the  Belgian  preparations  are  a  preliminary  move  may  not  be 
lar  from  the  truth. 

W.  L. 
E.  G. 

(>)  [cp.  Gooch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  p.  487,  Ed.  note.] 


No.  317. 

Mr.  G.  Watson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  37273/31843/11/4. 

fNo.  118.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  September  22,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  23,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  favour  of  transmission  to  the  War  Office,  a 
report  as  marked  in  the  margin{')  which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  Lieut[enant-] 

(!)  [M.A.  Bel[gium],  No.  16.] 
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('olonel  Bridges,  Military  Attache  to  this  Legation,  on  the  subject  of  a  conversation 
which  he  has  had  with  General  Jungbluth  on  military  matters. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  GRANT  WATSON. 

Enclosure  in  No.  317. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Mr.  G.  Watson. {^) 
(No.  16.)  Confidential. 

Sir: —  Brussels,  September  22,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  War  Ofl&ce  that  I  had 
an  interview  yesterday  with  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Belgian  Army, 
Lieutenant-General  Jungbluth. 

In  reply  to  my  query  as  to  whether  he  could  give  me  any  further  information  as 
to  Belgian  military  preparations.  His  Excellency  said  that,  as  it  was  Belgium's  duty 
to  be  ready  to  defend  her  neutrality,  all  possible  steps  had  been  taken  that  could  be 
justified  by  the  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  semi-of&cial  statement  in  the  Press  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
call  up  3  classes  of  the  Militia,  he  said  that  at  the  Cabinet  Council  at  Laeken, 
(mentioned  in  my  M.  A.  Belgium  15  of  19th  September(^) )  the  weight  of  military 
opinion  had  been  opposed  to  this  measure  which  would  give  us  much  trouble  and  be 
as  provocative  of  as  much  remark  as  the  calling  up  of  the  maximum  numbers.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  prepare  for  a  general  mobilization  only,  i.e.,  for  the  calling 
up  of  a  far  larger  number  of  classes,  and  this  could  now  take  place  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice. 

The  class  of  1909,  due  for  dismissal  on  the  15th  September  of  this  year,  had  been 
retained  with  the  colours  indefinitely,  but,  as  all  the  men  with  the  exception  of  those 
belonging  to  the  garrisons  at  Liege  and  Namur  were  now  on  leave,  this  did  not 
greatly  afiCect  them,  and  it  was  hoped  as  the  international  situation  cleared  up  to  be 
able  to  send  them  to  their  homes. 

His  Excellency  said  that  his  information  was  excellent.  He  had  retired  officers 
living  at  various  places  across  the  frontier  who  kept  him  informed.  (He  instanced 
one  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  who  reported  frequently.)  Owing  to  their  lack  of  technical 
knowledge,  civilians  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  information  in  a  crisis  and  he 
considered  that  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  using  officers  for  this  purpose. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  by  France  and  Germany 
and  both  countries  had  reduced  their  time  for  mobilization.  The  Germans  had  their 
transport  ready  and  could  now,  he  thought,  mobilize  in  5  days.  But  it  was  ob^'ious 
that  troops  on  manoeuvres  and  on  strike  duty  were  not  in  a  fit  state  to  take  the  field 
and  would  have  to  return  to  their  peace  stations  to  mobilize.  Should  movements 
take  place  that  betoken  mobilization  he  would  hear  of  them  at  once. 

The  Belgians  had  a  complete  cordon  round  their  frontiers  of  gendarmerie,  douane 
officials  and  others  who  furnished  him  with  daily  reports.  Should  a  foreign  soldier 
cross  the  frontier,  he  would  be  stopped,  w-arned  and  turned  back  and  if  persisting 
would  be  fired  upon.  Such  an  occurrence  would  be  reported  at  once  by  telephone 
or  telegraph  and  the  British  Legation  at  Brussels  would  be  informed. 

If  such  an  event  should  occur  the  Belgian  cavalry  would  be  at  once  sent  to  the 
frontier.    The  necessary  bridges  had  been  prepared  for  demolition  and  guarded. 

His  Excellency  considered  Liege  and  Namur  safe  against  attack.  He  had  been 
for  years  governor  of  the  latter  place  and  knew  the  former  well.  The  War  Minister 
was  commencing  that  day  a  detailed  inspection  of  each  work  in  both  places. 

(*)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.    The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office.] 
(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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I  enquired  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  this  country.  His  Excellency  said  that 
the  Germans  were  not  loved  in  Belgium,  more  particularly  in  Antwerp  where  they 
were  most  numerous,  nor  had  their  popularity  increased  during  the  present 
negotiations. 

As  the  General  is  in  daily  and  intimate  touch  with  the  King,  as  head  of  his 
Military  Household  and  the  mentor  of  his  youth,  his  (General  Jungbluth's)  personal 
view  of  the  situation  may  be  of  interest.  He  thought  a  war  unlikely.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  strategical  conditions,  the  financial  situation  in  Germany  was  so  bad 
that  this  fact,  coupled  with  bad  harvests,  drought  and  general  depression  would  make 
a  war  most  impolitic  for  her.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  richer  than  ever  and 
public  opinion  firm.  The  French  press  was  a  dangerous  factor  in  the  situation  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Frenchman  was  capable  of  anything.  A  war  would 
certainly  mean  a  change  of  regime  for  France.  If  victorious  they  would  set  up  a 
Dictator,  if  vanquished,  submit  to  a  Commune, 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  General  boasts  no  French  or  Belgian  blood,  having 
had  an  English  mother  and  a  German  father. 

He  cordially  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him  at  any  time  that  I  required 
information. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BRIDGES,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Military  Attache. 


No.  318. 
Mr.  Macleay  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  39992/39992/11/4. 
Very  Confidential. 

Dear  Sir  Arthur,  Brussels,  September  29,  1911. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  bag  which  leaves  on  Saturday  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  so  far  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  rumour  which  had  reached  the  War  Ofl&ce  of  an  understanding  between 
Germany  and  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  troops  by  the  former  through 
Belgian  territory  and  more  especially  through  the  South-eastern  corner  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  France. 

I  was  not  able  to  see  M.  Davignon  until  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  instant  as  he 
had  been  out  of  town.  In  order  not  to  lose  time  I  determined  to  try  to  elicit  some 
information  from  him  at  my  first  official  visit.  He  received  me  very  amiably  and 
we  had  a  long  conversation  covering  the  European,  political  situation  generally  in 
the  course  of  which  M.  Davignon  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Maroccan  question 
appeared  to  be  nearing  a  favourable  solution  and  that  the  acute  stage  of  the  Franco- 
German  discussion  was  over.  I  waited  for  an  opportunity  and  then  remarked  that 
I  imagined  that  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  Belgian  neutrality  must  have 
caused  the  Belgian  Government  considerable  anxiety  and  that  I  noticed  that  they  had 
taken  certain  steps  to  strengthen  their  fortifications  along  the  hne  of  the  Meuse  and 
Sambre  and  to  increase  the  garrisons  at  Liege,  Namur  and  elsewhere. 

M.  Davignon  replied  that  the  Belgian  Government  had  taken  certain 
precautionary  measures  but  that  the  nature  of  those  measures  had  been  somewhat 
misunderstood  and  exaggerated.  They  had  not  called  up  "  les  classes  "  (the  Militia) 
though  they  had  kept  one  contingent  whose  period  of  training  had  expired  under  arms. 
What  they  had  done  was  to  overhaul  the  arrangements  in  the  various  fortifications 
and  see  that  everything  was  in  working  order  "  Mettre  les  choses  a  point  "  was  the 
expression  he  used.  "  Nous  voulions  voir  si  la  serrure  fonctionnait  bien!  "  They  had 
taken  precisely  similar  steps  when  matters  looked  critical  during  the  Algesciras 
incident  and  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria. 
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He  hinted  that  any  more  elaborate  preparations  for  defence  might  have  evoked  the 
resentment  of  Germany  and  France  as  indicating  suspicions  of  their  intentions  in 
regard  to  Belgian  neutrality. 

I  then  said  that  I  was  not  a  soldier  and  did  not  pretend  to  understand  these 
things,  but,  as  His  Excellency  was  aware,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  though  I  did  not  know  on  what  grounds  it  was  based,  that  in  the  event 
of  war  between  France  and  Germany  the  contending  forces  would  be  obliged  to  violate 
Belgian  neutrality  in  so  far  that  one  side  or  the  other,  presumably  the  aggressor, 
would  be  bound,  owing  to  certain  technical  necessities  of  the  campaign,  to  march  their 
troops  through  Belgian  territory.  M.  Davignon  said  it  was  quite  true  that  that 
theory  was  generally  accepted.  He  attributed  it  to  the  works  of  the  numerous 
military  writers,  especially  the  Frfench  experts,  who  had  insisted  on  the  point. 
I  observed  that  it  would  appear  possible  for  German  or  French  troops  to  pass  through 
the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  that  portion  of  Belgian  territory  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Liege  between  the  Meuse  and  the  frontier  of  Germany  and 
Luxembourg  without  coming  within  range  of  the  Belgian  lines  of  fortifications,  and 
I  asked  M.  Davignon  what  the  Belgian  Government  would  do  supposing  such  an 
attempt  were  made  by  either  of  the  Belligerents.  He  replied  that  he  could  assure  me 
most  positively  that  the  Belgian  Government  were  absolutely  determined  to  resist 
invasion  from  whatever  direction  it  naight  proceed  and  in  whatever  portion  of  the 
Kingdom  it  might  be  attempted.  "  I  do  not  say"  he  added  "that  if  the  invasion 
took  place  in  that  corner  of  the  Kingdom  to  which  you  refer  we  should  make  our 
last  stand  there  or  that  we  should  die  there  to  the  last  man.  We  should  probably 
fall  back  under  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  forces  on  the  lines  of  our  fortifications 
and  attempt  to  hold  out  there.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
Ministry  of  War  who  have  made  plans  of  campaign  to  meet  every  possible  eventuality, 
and  I  cannot  give  you  any  details  of  these  plans  as  they  are  kept  secret  and  I  do 
not  know  them  myself ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  that  we  shall  attempt  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  an  invading  army  wherever  it  enters  the  Kingdom  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  and  within  the  limits  of  our  resources.  The  numbers  of  the  full 
contingent  of  our  army  at  war  strength  have  been  fixed  with  the  special  object  of 
furnishing  sufiicieht  men  to  enable  us  to  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  any  neighbour 
who  attempted  to  violate  our  neutraUty." 

M.  Davignon  then  went  on  to  say  in  an  earnest  and,  I  think,  perfectly  sincere 
tone — "we  are  determined  to  remain  absolutely  loyal  to  our  treaty  obligations,  as 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  adhering  to  such  an  attitude  that  we  can  expect 
the  Powers  who  have  guaranteed  our  neutrality  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  us,"  His 
Excellency  subsequently  remarked  that  the  Belgian  Government  had  never  received 
any  report  nor  had  they  themselves  observed  the  slightest  indication  which  might  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  either  France  or  Germany  harboured  any  intention  of  violating 
Belgian  neutrality. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  conversation  with  Count  de  Manneville  the  French  Charge 
d'Affaires.  I  told  him  of  the  riunour  which  had  reached  us  of  an  agreement  having 
been  arrived  at  betw-een  the  Belgian  and  German  Governments  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  German  troops  through  the  particular  part  of  Belgium  in  question  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  information  and  if  he  thought  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  story. 

Count  de  Manneville  told  me  that  he  had  studied  the  question  very  carefully  since 
he  had  been  here  and  that  although  he  had  no  positive  proof  that  such  an  arrangement 
had  not  been  concluded,  he  was  convinced  not  only  that  no  such  agreement  existed 
between  the  Belgian  and  German  Governments,  but  that  the  former  had  no  intention 
of  compromising  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  a  secret  treaty  with  her  eastern 
neighbour. 

In  support  of  this  view  de  Manneville  pointed  out  the  very  great  risks  which  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  with  Germany  would  involve  for  Belgium  even  supposing 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  German  arms  was  assured.    He  did  not  think  that  any 
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Belgian  Government  would  dare  to  expose  itself  to  such  risks  and  certainly  not  the 
present  Government  which  admittedly  was  in  a  precarious  situation  and  could  only 
count  on  a  majority  of  six  in  the  Chamber.  He  also  said  that  he  was  sure  that 
King  Albert  would  never  countenance  such  a  policy  and  though  it  was  possible  that 
King  Leopold  might  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  secret  agreement  with  Germany 
he  did  not  think  that  His  Majesty  would  have  considered  the  proposal  unless  Germany 
had  offered  him  some  very  important  personal  advantages.  Apart  from  an  offer  of 
support  of  his  policy  in  the  Congo  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  personal  inducement  the 
German  Government  could  have  held  out  to  His  Majesty  of  a  sufficiently  attractive 
character  to  tempt  him  to  reverse  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  treaty  engagements 
which  have  been  the  bedrock  of  Belgium's  foreign  policy  and  of  her  status  in  Europe 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom. 

I  gave  Count  de  Manneville  an  account  of  my  interview  with  M.  Davignon. 
He  remarked  that  what  the  latter  had  told  me  of  the  steps  which  they  had  taken 
to  put  the  fortifications  of  Liege  and  Namur  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  was  not 
quite  true.  There  is  no  doubt  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  immediately  after  the 
sudden  return  of  the  King  from  Bavaria,  the  Government,  doubtless  at  His  Majesty's 
instigation,  who  was  acting  on  the  advice  of  General  Jungbluth,  decided  to  call  up 
the  reserves  and  take  further  important  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  a  possible  invasion.  The  proposal  to  call  up  the  reserves  which  had  been 
decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  14th  instant  was,  however  never 
carried  into  effect,  as  it  appears  that  some  reassuring  telegrams  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Franco-German  negotiations  were  received  at  this  juncture  from  Baron  Greindl, 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin,  who  had  just  returned  to  his  post  from  leave  of 
absence. 

Finally  Count  de  Manneville  expressed  the  opinion  that  while  the  Belgian 
Government  would  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Germany  and  of  an  attempt  by  the  latter  to  force  her  troops  through  the  south 
eastern  portion  of  the  Kingdom  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  resist  the  invasion,  we  must 
expect  to  hear  some  voices  raised  in  favour  of  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
Belgian  troops  within  the  line  of  the  Meuse  forts  and  that  there  will  not  be  wanting 
those  who,  with  an  eye  to. the  anticipated  eventual  success  of  Germany,  will  advocate 
a  somewhat  lukewarm  defence  of  the  coujitry's  neutrality.  I  understood  from 
Count  de  Manneville  that  he  believes  that  the  country  will  fight  for  her  independence 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality  but  that  the  strength  and  the  vigour  of  the 
resistance  which  she  will  oppose  to  the  German  invasion  of  her  eastern  frontier  will 
depend  on  the  assurances  of  support  she  will  receive  from  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  especially  on  the  question  whether  England  will  be  prepared  to  land  troops  in 
Belgium  to  assist  in  the  repelling  of  the  invaders. 

Unfortunately  this  is  a  dead  season  here  and  every  body  is  away  from  the  Capital 
and  consequently  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  views  of  some  prominent  men 
such  as  Senator  Wiener  who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
national  defence.  However,  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  no  secret  agreement  has  been  concluded  recently  between 
Germany  and  Belgium  and  that  the  Walloon  population  of  Southern  Belgium  would 
at  once  overthrow  any  Cabinet  which  attempted  to  conclude  an  arrangement  of  such 
a  character  with  Germany.  I  have  also  reason  to  suppose  that  even  the  Socialist 
party  in  spite  of  their  avowed  anti-military  principles  would  support  the  Government 
in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  country's  independence. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  treaty  having  been  concluded  between  Belgium 
and  Germany  some  years  ago  on  a  previous  occasion  when  trouble  between  France  and 
Germany  appeared  imminent,  besides  the  other  arguments  which  I  have  'adduced 
to  show  the  improbability  of  such  a  serious  step  having  been  taken  by  Belgium,  I  think 
that  we  may  feel  assured  that  Baron  LaTibermont  who  directed  the  foreign  affairs 
of  this  country  for  so  many  years  and  who  was  a  sincere  friend  and  admirer  of  England 
would  never  have  consented  to  embark  on  such  an  adventurous  policy  and  that  he 
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would  have  resigned  his  post  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  rather  than  sanction 
such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  Belgium  towards  the  Powers 
which  have  guaranteed  her  neutrality. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  inordinate  length  of  this  letter,  but  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  M.  Davignon's  view  as  well  as  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  my  French  Colleague.  It  I  may  venture  to  say  so  I  think  that  the 
latter  summed  up  the  situation  when  he  said  that  Belgium's  attitude  in  the  event 
of  an  attempt  by  Germany  to  pass  troops  through  the  Kingdom  will  in  great  measure 
be  governed  by  the  assurances  of  support  which  she  may  receive  from  us.  The 
Belgians  will  turn  to  us  I  am  certain  if  their  neutrality  is  threatened,  but  at  present 
they  do  not  feel  quite  sure  what  response  we  will  give  to  their  appeal.  Hence  perhaps 
the  somewhat  apathetic  and  apparently  inadequate  nature  of  the  measures  recently 
adopted  for  their  defence.  I  have,  of  course,  been  careful  not  to  commit  myself 
to  any  statement  as  to  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  matter. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Arthur, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

RONALD  MACLEAY. 


No.  319. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  41681/31843/11/4. 

(No.  127.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  October  19,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  October  23,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  an  important  and  very  interesting  report  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bridges  Military  Attache  to  His  Majesty's  Legation,  upon  the 
Military  situation  in  this  Country. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  319. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. O 

Confidential. 

Sir,  Brussels,  October  19,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  favour  of  transmission  to  the  War  Office  some 
remarks  on  the  military  situation  in  Belgium  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  divided  my  remarks  under  what  I  consider  the  more  important  headings, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  capacity  of  resistance  of  the  Meuse  defences. 

2.  The  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  field  army. 

3.  The  fortress  of  Antwerp. 

4.  The  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  army, 

5.  The  attitude  of  the  Government. 

Without  going  into  details  which  have  been  given  in  previous  despatches,  these 
points  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

1.  Liege  and  Namur  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  safe  from  a  coup  de  mam,  but  are 
far  from  being  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence.  There  are  no  intermediate  works 
between  the  principal  forts,  such  as  the  ground  demands,  while  the  mobile  reserves 

(')  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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are  weak,  and  have  no  field  artillery,  though  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  from  the 
field  army  is  destined  for  Liege  as  soon  as  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  it. 
As  the  buttress  of  Belgium  towards  the  east  and  the  main  obstacle  in  the  natural  Une 
of  advance  on  Paris,  Liege  should  have  a  permanent  garrison  of  at  least  20,000  men 
capable  of  being  mobilised  on  the  spot,  instead  of  some  4,000  in  peace,  and  15,000 
in  war  as  at  present. 

2.  The  field  army,  if  mobilised  to-day,  would  take  the  field  with  about  80,000 
men,  in  four  divisions.  During  the  recent  crisis,  a  tendency  was  shown  to  immobilise 
parts  of  it  to  strengthen  Liege  and  Namur.  The  field  army  is  already  too  weak  for 
the  task  before  it,  and  such  detachments  would  soon  paralyse  its  action.  The  officers 
are  theoretically  well  trained,  but  owing  to  the  ridiculously  small  peace  effective 
(42,800  for  the  whole  army),  the  standard  of  training  in  the  ranks  is  necessarily  low. 
All  ranks  suffer  from  the  want  of  practical  training  in  larger  formations.  A  week  in 
the  field  (the  Belgian  army  could  expect  no  more  undisturbed)  would  do  something 
towards  correcting  this,  but  would  still  leave  the  troops  inferior  in  efficiency  to  any 
probable  enemy. 

At  present  the  field  army  cannot,  either  in  numbers  or  efficiency,  be  considered 
worthy  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  Belgium,  with  her  nearly  8,000,000  inhabitants,  a  trade  valued  at 
250,000, OOOL,  a  relatively  small  national  debt,  and  a  budget  of  30,000,000/.  can  only 
mobolise  [sic]  180,000  men,  would  seem  to  mean  that  this  country,  more  nearly 
menaced  than  any  other  in  Europe,  is  insufficiently  insured.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
military^ chapter  to  the  annual  report  on  Belgium,  1910,  it  would  be  no  hardship  to 
the  country  to  find  an  efficient  army  of  300,000  men,  the  existence  of  which  force 
would  have  a  distinctly  steadying  effect  on  the  strategical  balance  in  Western  Europe. 

3.  At  the  present  moment  Antwerp,  with  its  enormous  perimeter  of  half-finished 
works,  may  be  regarded  as  indefensible,  though  its  garrison  is  fixed  at  65,000  men. 
The  Dutch  project  for  fortifying  Flushing  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the. Belgians  to  the 
weak  points  of  their  national  keep,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  receiving  succour  by 
way  of  the  Scheldt  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  to  hurry  off  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Royal  Family  and  Crown  jewels  to 
Antwerp  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  would  only  add  to  the  inevitable  and  general 
confusion. 

4.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Belgians  are 
a  mixed  community,  commercial  above  all,  and  in  spite  of  Tilly  and  Walloon  tradition, 
not  renowned  as  fighting  men.  Religious  divergencies  play  a  considerable  part  in 
their  political  and  national  life,  and  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  Catholics  may  be  classed 
as  anti-French  on  religious  grounds,  the  Liberals,  daily  increasing  in  number,  are 
certainly  more  inclined  towards  the  French  than  towards  the  Germans.  The  Agadir 
incident  has  tended  to  render  Germany  less  popular  here. 

It  is  a  distinct  weakness  to  the  army  to  be  neutral,  and  to  have  to  raise  a  fightinj. 
spii"it  at  a  few  hours'  notice  against  the  first  comer.  Feeling,  however,  has  come  to 
regard  Germany  as  the  probable  aggressor,  and  all  eyes  are  now  turned  towards  the 
western  frontier.  Whatever  its  weaknesses  may  be,  the  army  would  certainly  do  its 
best  to  loyally  carry  out  any  task  allotted  to  it. 

5.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  has  been,  and  is  hkely  to  remain,  the  most 
variable  and  difficult  factor  of  the  problem.  It  seemed  during  the  recent  crisis  (as 
reported  in  my  despatches  of  the  11th  August  and  9th  September,  1911(^))  that 
matters  were  allowed  to  remain  phenomenally  long  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness,  and 
that  the  impetus  to  do  something  came,  not  from  the  Government  itself,  but  from 
the  opposition  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic  Government  is  not  over-friendly  to  the 
French,  and  might  conceivably  have  sympathies  for  her  enemies.    Such  I  believe  to 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  The  originals  of  these  despatches  were  sent  to  the  War  OfiBce.  No  copies 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office.] 
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be  the  case  with  the  present  War  Minister,  General  Hellebaut,  and  after  his  expos4 
of  military  matters  in  the  Senate  in  July  (see  my  despatch  of  the  26th  July,  1911{*) ), 
I  must  confess  to  regarding  him  with  some  suspicion. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  have 
any  secret  treaty  with  Germany,  they  are  yet  faced  with  the  desirability  of  combining, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  three  following  aims  : — 

1.  To  carry  out  the  treaty  obligations. 

2.  To  preserve  Belgium  from  becoming  once  again  "the  cockpit  of  Europe." 
8.  To  be  on  the  winning  side. 

The  belief  has  been  pretty  general  in  Belgium  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  Germany  would  be  victorious  on  land,  and  Great  Britain  either  too  late 
(or  even  unwilling)  to  intervene.  Feeling  has  at  times  run  so  high  over  the  Congo 
question  that  certain  sections  of  the  people  have  believed  that  this  difference  of 
opinion  would  spread  to  our  relations  with  Belgium  in  Europe,  and  even  preclude  our 
coming  to  her  aid  in  time  of  war. 

Holding  such  belief,  and  regarding  Germany  as  the  probable  violator  of  their 
territory,  and  therefore  the  enemy,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  weak  and  pusilanimous  [sic] 
Government  would  prescribe  sufficient  show  of  force  to  satisfy  (1),  and  not  enough 
resistance  to  draw  the  enemy  further  into  the  country  ^han  necessary,  or  incur  his 
lasting  enmity.* 

The  reward  for  such  complacency  might  conceivably  be,  in  the  event  of  victory, 
a  guarantee  of  some  kind  of  future  continuance  to  the  kingdom. 

Such  arguments  only  hold  good  for  a  violation  of  territory  (such  as  a  German 
advance  south  of  the  Meuse),  and  not  a  direct  attack,  such  as  an  onslaught  on  Liege, 
which  would  certainly  rouse  the  country. 

An  efficient  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians  must  inevitably  draw  the 
invader  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  subject  it  to  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
entailing  also  conquest  in  the  event  of  defeat. 

It  therefore  follows  that  to  play  her  part  efficiently  Belgium  must  be  strong, 
stronger  than  she,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  present.  The  very  weakness  of  her  national 
defence  is  a  temptation  to  her  Government  to  play  a  double  game,  and  though  she 
is  doubtless  honestly  willing  to  carry  out  her  treaty  obligations,  it  is  open  to  grave 
doubt  whether  she  is  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  position  has  improved  considerably 
during  the  past  few  months,  that  people  have  been  scared  and  irritated  by  German 
methods,  and  no  longer  hold  the  same  views  of  Teuton  military  infallibility.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  chance  for  a  strong  Government  to  take  advantage  of  these 
facts  and  substantially  improve  the  national  defences,  a  task  in  which  they  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  restoration  of  Belgian  confidence  in  the  good-will  and  the  might 
of  Great  Britain. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BRIDGES, 

Military  Attach^. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  No  copy  has 
been  preserved  in  the  J^oreign  Office.] 

*  For  these  reasons  it  might  happen  that  Belgian  territory  was  violated,  and  the  Government 
did  not  call  upon  the  guaranteeing  Powers  for  assistance. 
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No.  320. 
Memorandum  by  Mr.  Hurst. 

Attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  Belgium  in  event  of  Germany  Violating  her  Neutrality 

during  Anglo-German  War. 

F.O.  7014/7014/12/50.  Foreign  Office,  February  16,  1912. 

In  the  event  of  war  between  England  and  Germany,  whether  with  or  without 
allies  on  either  side,  the  economic  weapon,  i.e.,  interference  with  German  commerce, 
can  be  wielded  in  two  ways  : — 

(a.)  The  power  of  blockade,  which  cuts  oli  all  trade,  whether  British  or  neutral, 
with  blockaded  ports,  but  is  limited  by  the  factor  that  the  ports  blockaded 
must  be  German. 

(b.)  The  right  to  prohibit  British  subjects  from  trading  with  the  enemy. 


The  possible  scope  for  the  application  of  the  economic  weapon  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  whether  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  are  available  as  channels  through  which 
German  commerce  could  pass.  So  long  as  Holland  and  Belgium  be  outside  the  theatre 
of  war,  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  interfering  directly  with  German  trade  passing 
through  these  two  great  ports,  though  such  trade  would  be  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  available  shipping  and  the  congestion  of  business  which  would  result. 

The  military  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  on  trading  with  the  enemy  urges,  however,  that  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  by  Germany  is  so  probable  that  Antwerp  is  not  likely  to  be  open  to  German 
trade. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  attitude  which  this  country  will  adopt  towards 
Belgium,  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  latter  by  Germany,  has 
been  considered.  Assuming  that,  because  of  that  violation,  Great  Britain  considers 
herself  as  entitled  to  bring  Belgium  within  the  scope  of  hostilities,  is  she  going  to 
consider  herself  as  coming  to  the  assistance  and  protection  of  Belgium,  or  is  she  going 
to  treat  Belgium  as  an  opponent  because  Belgium  failed  to  prevent  the  violation  of  her 
neutrality,  or  is  she  going  to  ignore  Belgium  altogether,  and  merely  regard  Belgian 
territory  as  within  the  area  in  which  she  may  carry  on  hostilities  against  Germany  in 
the  way  in  which  Eussia  and  Japan,  fighting  in  Manchuria,  ignored  China? 

The  three  possibilities  may  be  put  more  shortly  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Belgium  a  co-belligerent  with  Great  Britain  in  opposing  Germany. 
(b.)  Belgium  an  enemy. 

(c.)  Belgian  territory  in  military  occupation  by  Great  Britain  or  her  allies. 

Which  attitude  is  to  be  adopted  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  considering 
what  steps  are  feasible  for  preventing  Antwerp  from  being  a  channel  through  which 
commerce  can  flow  into  and  out  of  Germany. 

A.  Belgium  as  a  co-Belligerent. 

In  this  case  trade  going  to  or  coming  from  Germany  would  be  cut  off  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  country,  or  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  area  which  the  Belgian 
miUtary  forces  could  hold.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  need  for  Great  Britain  to 
take  any  action  on  the  sea  side,  and  any  such  action  would  be  undesirable,  because 
the  effect  would  be  to  handicap,  if  not  to  ruin,  Belgian  trade  more  than  German,  and, 
consequently,  would  not  be  likely  to  help  Belgium. 
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It  is  no  use,  however,  making  plans  on  this  basis  unless  Belgium  would,  in  the 
given  circumstances,  take  up  arms,  and  would  adopt  the  same  view  as  Great  Britain 
on  the  subject  of  tradivg  with  the  enemy. {^) 

B.  Belgium  as  an  Enemy. 

The  first  question  is  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  treaty  obligations  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  make  war  upon  Belgium  because  she  has  failed  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  her  neutrality  when  she  had  no  power  to  prevent  it?(^) 

If  it  is,  another  difficulty  arises.  The  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  is  in  Holland,  and  its 
blockade,  therefore,  by  naval  forces  involves  the  violation  of  Dutch  neutrality  by  this 
country.  To  cut  off  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Antwerp  without  violating  Dutch  neutrality 
would  entail  an  occupation  of  Belgian  territory  by  our  military  forces.  If  Holland  is 
also  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  the  blockade  could,  of  course,  extend  to  Dutch 
territory,  and  the  difficulty  about  Dutch  neutrality  disappears,  but  the  cessation  of 
British  trade  with  Holland  and  Belgium  as  well  as  Germany  would  involve  a  serious 
shrinkage  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  might  have  far-reaching  effects  at  home.(^) 

C.  Belgium  in  Military  Occupation  by  Great  Britain  or  her  Allies. 

The  interference  with  German  trade  passing  through  Belgium  would  in  this  case 
come  from  its  being  prevented  by  force  by  the  military  forces  on  the  spot,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  it  by  applying  the  doctrine  of  trading 
with  the  enemy. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  define  the  attitude  of  this  country  with  precision,  but  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  which  of  the  above  three  alternatives  it  is  desirable  to 
work  on. 

Foreign  Office,  February  16,  1912. 

(1)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  :  "  This  is  an  important  consideration.  It  will 
however  be  difficult  to  make  any  reasonable  forecast  as  to  the  attitude  of  Belgium  on  this  point. 
E.  A.  C."  This  comment  and  those  given  immediately  below  were  entered  on  Mr.  Hurst's 
original  draft,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  minute  addressed  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson.  The  minute 
was  transformed  into  a  memorandum  as  shown  above  as  the  result  of  a  note  by  Sir  A.  Nicolson  : 
"  This  is  clearly  a  question  for  the  Cabinet  or  the  Committee  of  Defence  to  decide."  In  this 
form  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  on  February  27.] 

(2)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  :  "  This  would  depend  upon  what  Belgium  does.  If 
she  practically  invites  German  invasion  or  clearly  connives  at  it,  it  would  be  open  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  declare  war  on  Belgium  on  such  ground.    E.  A.  C."] 

(^)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  :  "  It  has  hitherto  been  considered  that  it  would  not 
be  to  our  advantage  to  drive  Holland  from  her  position  as  a  neutral.    E.  A.  C."] 


No.  321. 

Minute  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe. 

Attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  Belgium  in  event  of  Germany  violating  her  Neutrality 

during  Anglo-German  War. 

F.O.  9110/7014/12/50.  Foreign  Office,  March  10,  1912. 

When  the  question  of  our  attitude  towards  Belgium,  in  case  of  a  violation,  of 
her  neutrality  by  Germany,  comes  before  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  I 
gather  from  what  Mr.  Hurst  tells  me  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Trading  with  the  Enemy,  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  naval  and  military 
members  taking  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  extending 
the  blockade  which  we  contemplate  declaring  in  the  North  Sea,  not  only  to  the 
Belgian,  but  also  to  the  Dutch  coast  from  the  very  outset  of  the  war. 

2.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  step  should  appear  advisable  from 
a  purely  strategical  point  of  view.  The  part  which  the  blockade  may  be  expected  to 
play  in  the  process  of  wearing  out  the  enemy,  by  affecting  his  oversea  trade,  will  be 
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larger  or  smaller  according  as  trade  with  the  enemy  through  neutral  ports  can  be 
more  or  less  effectively  stopped  or  dislocated.  So  long  as  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
neutral,  the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  Amsterdam, 
will  be  available  as  convenient  channels  for  neutral  trade  with  Germany.  Ob^aously 
the  closing  of  all  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports  would  materially  increase  whatever  pressure 
can  be  put  on  Germany  by  the  stoppage,  or  wide  diversion,  of  her  trade  in  neutral 
bottoms. 

3.  It  may  be  that  this  advantage  would  be  so  decisive  a  factor  in  the  process  of 
crushing  the  enemy,  that  it  must  be  held  to  outweigh  any  possible  objection  that 
might  be  urged  against  such  a  policy  on  other  grounds.  But  this  can  only  be 
established  after  carefully  considering  the  more  remote,  direct  and  indirect, 
consequences  necessarily,  or  probably,  involved  in  it. 

4.  There  are  two  different  contingencies  to  be  considered,  according  as,  in  an 
Anglo-German  war,  France  (i)  takes  part  as  a  belligerent,  in  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  or  (ii)  remains  neutral. 

5.  In  the  former  contingency  (i),  the  situation  on  the  continent  which  is 
anticipated  by  the  military  experts,  is,  I  understand  that  of  an  invasion  of  Belgian 
territory  by  German  troops  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  a  French 
advance  into  Belgian  territory,  to  meet  the  German  invader.  On  this  hypothesis 
arise  the  three  possibilities  (A,  B,  and  C)  which  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Hurst's 
memorandum  (No.  7014). (')  Without  attempting  to  forecast  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  on  the  questions  raised  in  that  connection,  I  think  it 
may  safely  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  will,  in  the  circumstances  contemplated, 
take,  or  support,  such  measures  as  would  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  trade  passing 
unhindered  from  or  through  Belgium  into  Germany,  and  that  preference  will  be  given 
to  any  course  not  involving  the  necessity  of  our  treating  Belgium  as  an  enemy. 

6.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  Franco-British  forces  operating  in  Belgium  may  be 
driven  out  by  the  German  invader,  who  would  then  probably  occupy  the  whole  of 
Belgium  and  compel  that  country  to  side  with  Germany  against  France  and  England. 
In  that  case,  the  problem  of  how  to  blockade  Antwerp  and  the  Belgian  sea  coast  would 
become  acute. 

7.  But,  as  Antwerp  lies  on  a  river  of  which  both  banks  are,  at  its  mouth,  in 
Dutch  territory,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Hurst  has  pointed  out,  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  existing 
state  of  international  law,  the  port  could  be  effectively  blockaded  so  long  as  Holland 
was  neutral.  This,  no  doubt,  lends  additional  weight  to  the  argument  in  favour  of 
extending  the  blockade  to  the  Dutch  coast. 

8.  Such  a  blockade  presupposes  Holland  also  to  be  enemy  country,  a  character 
which  she  would  of  course  acquire  if  either  Great  Britain  or  Holland  declared  war 
against  the  other.  Or  the  state  of  war  might  arise  in  consequence  of  Germany's 
invading  and  occupying  Holland,  and  using  that  country  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  England.  In  that  case  the  position  of  Holland  would  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  assumed,  above  (§  6);  for  Belgium,  and  a  British  blockade  of  both 
Holland  and  Belgium  would  naturally  follow. 

9.  There  is  however  this  important  difference  :  In  the  case  of  Belgium,  a  German 
invasion  on  the  very  outbreak  of  war  is  so  probable  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  all 
possible  preparations  beforehand.  It  is  practically  certain  that  the  German  advance 
will  be  seriously  contested,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  a  German  occupation  of  the 
whole  of  Belgium  can  only  be  accomplished  after  some  period  of  hard  fighting, 
during  which  it  will  be  Great  Britain's  interest  to  treat  Belgium  as  a  friend  and  ally, 
if  possible. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  the  violation  of  Dutch  neutrality  by  Germany  is 
exceedingly  problematical,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Whilst  therefore  our 
intervention  in  Belgium  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  Belgian  trade,  and  neutral 
trade  through  Belgium,  with  Germany  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  measure 

(*)  {v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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of  defence  forced  upon  us  by  Germany's  expected  action,  besides  being  justified  by  the 
treaty  of  guarantee,  we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  afforded  any  such  ground  or  pretext 
for  interfering  with  the  neutrality  of  Holland. 

11.  The  policy,  therefore,  of  blockading  Holland  will  almost  certainly  involve 
our  incurring  the  odium  of  having  to  declare  war  on  a  peaceful  State  without  any 
provocation  on  its  part.  Holland  would  of  necessity  invoke  German  assistance,  as 
both  countries  would  be  faced  by  a  common  enemy;  and  I  believe  military  opinion  is 
unanimous  in  holding  that  in  a  short  time  Holland  would,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
be  in  German  occupation. 

12.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  question  whether  it  is  good  policy  for  us  ourselves  to 
provoke  the  danger  of  the  Dutch  ports  and  coast  becoming  bases  of  German  naval 
operations.  That  is  a  naval  questi'on  which  I  presume  the  Admiralty  will  have 
considered  before  arriving  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  our 
declaring  war  upon  Holland. 

13.  What,  however,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  German-Dutch  alliance  on  the  land 
war?  Would  it  not  materially  increase  the  difficulties  of  any  Franco-British  forces 
operating  in  Belgium?  Or  is  it  thought  that  there  would  be  any  reasonable  chance 
of  the  German  armies  being  ejected  not  only  from  Belgium,  but  also  from  Holland? 
If  not,  would  not  the  German  position  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  much  strengthened  by 
Germany  being  in  occupation  of  Holland?  Would  Holland,  after  fighting  successfully 
side  by  side  with  Germany,  and  smarting  under  the  loss  of  trade  inflicted  on  her 
undeservedly  by  England,  not  become  less  reluctant  than  she  is  now  to  seek  closer 
relations  with  the  country  that  came  to  her  aid?  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  Germany 
were  absolutely  brought  to  her  knees,  the  result  of  her  having  stood  by  Holland  in 
her  hour  of  need  must  be  to  bring  that  country  nearer  to  absorption  into  some  sort 
of  German  federation.  That  would  mean,  eventually,  the  establishment  of  the  German 
navy  in  the  Dutch  North  Sea  ports. 

14.  The  situation  to  be  created  by  a  war,  and  as  the  result  of  victory,  must 
always  be  an  important  element  in  determining  the  policy,  and  therefore  also  the 
strategy,  of  the  wax.  If  it  were  quite  immaterial  whether  we  completely  alienate  the 
feelings  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  whether  we  act  the  part  of  their  defenders  against 
German  aggression,  or  whether  we  are  ourselves  the  aggressors,  forcing  those  countries 
to  seek  salvation  in  a  German  alliance, — if  these  were  distinctions  of  no  moment,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  to  consider  the  points  raised  in  Mr.  Hurst's  memorandum, 
and  we  should  undoubtedly  and  without  hesitation  make  definite  arrangements  for 
the  immediate  blockade  of  Holland  and  Belgium  if  at  any  time  we  were  at  war 
with  Germany. 

15.  But  these  matters  are  not  indifferent.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  much 
importance  that  a  country  should  not,  if  it  can  avoid  it,  place  itself  hopelessly  in 
the  wrong  in  the  eyes,  of  the  world  at  the  moment  of  entering  on  a  life-and-deatli 
struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  it  will,  as  it  is,  be  inevitable  that  neutral  countries 
should  suffer  a  good  deal  of  injury  as  regards  trade,  and  perhaps  other  interests, 
owing  to  belligerent  interference. 

16.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  in  any  case  precipi- 
tating aggressive  measures  against  Holland  unless  and  until  it  has  become  certain 
that  no  other  course  is  open  to  us  if  effective  pressure  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Germany.  Such  a  necessity  may  force  itself  upon  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment] 
when  the  war  has  been  some  time  in  progress.  It  is  quite  possible  that  by  then 
good  grounds  or  pretexts  could  be  found  for  making  remonstrances  to  Holland  which 
would  give  us  the  desired  opening  for  interfering  with  at  least  some  semblance  of 
justification.  But  unless  it  can  be  shown  now  that  we  should  be  seriously  handicapped 
in  a  war  with  Germany  by  postponing  a  blockade  of  the  Dutch  coast  instead  of 
establishing  it  at  the  very  opening  of  hostilities,  it  would  clearly  be  an  advantage  if  it 
were  postponed. 

17.  It  is  admittedly  a  matter  of  speculation  rather  than  of  knowledge,  what 
precisely  will  be  the  effect  on  Germany  of  the  closing  of  her  North  Sea  ports.    It  is 
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just  possible  that  this  effect  is  at  present  under-estimated,  and  that  the  influx  of 
neutral  trade  through  Dutch  ports  may  not  materially  relieve  German  difficulties.  If 
so,  and  if  Germany  refrains  from  violating  Dutch  neutrality,  we  should  clearly  gain 
little  from  an  extension  of  our  blockade  to  the  Dutch  coast.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  progress  of  the  war  were  to  make  it  apparent  that  unless  German  trade  through 
Holland  were  stopped,  we  could  not  hope  to  make  a  real  impression  on  our  enemy, 
there  would  still  be  time  then  to  consider  what  action  to  take,  and  we  should  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  suit  such  action  to  the  circumstances  existing  at  the 
moment. 

18.  To  sum  up  :  In  the  probable  event  of  Germany  proceeding,  immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  to  enter  Belgian  territory,  Great  Britain, .  being 
entitled,  if  so  minded, — not  to  say,  bound — to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Belgium,  in 
pursuance  of  the  obligations  undertaken  under  the  treaty  of  guarantee,  will  be 
justified  in  demanding  the  cessation  of  direct  trade  between  Belgium  and  Germany, 
and  may  be  expected  to  be  in  a  position,  so  long  as  a  part  of  Belgian  territory  is  in 
the  occupation  of  French  and  British  troops,  to  enforce  such  prohibition,  without 
meeting  with  opposition  from  Belgium  herself,  and  without  having  to  resort  to  a 
blockade  of  Antwerp. 

19.  A  German  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Belgium,  involving  the  total  withdrawal 
,of  the  French  and  British  armies,  can  hardly  be  anticipated,  if  at  all,  until  the 
war  has  lasted  for  some  time ;  and  although  it  may  be  prudent  to  consider  beforehand 
what  should  be  done  in  such  an  eventuality,  there  seems  no  need  to  include  provisions 
for  meeting  such  a  situation  in  the  preparations  to  be  actually  organized  before  war 
breaks  out. 

20.  As  regards  Holland,  an  immediate  German  invasion  is  not  probable,  and  it 
would  be  inadvisable  needlessly  to  provoke  such  invasion  by  our  prematurely,  and 
without  provocation,  declaring  war  on  Holland.  A  blockade  of  the  Dutch  coast  should 
accordingly  not  form  part  of  the  plans  to  be  put  into  execution  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Germany,  any  more  than  a  blockade  of  Antwerp,  unless  strong 
evidence  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  closing  of  all  Dutch  as  well  as  Belgian  ports 
to  neutral  trade  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  is  essential  if  Great  Britain  is  to 
issue  victorious  from  the  war. 

21.  Failing  such  proof,  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
effect  of  blockading  the  German  North  Sea  coast  will  have  on  the  internal  condition 
of  Germany. 

22.  It  remains  to  consider  the  second  contingency  alluded  to  in  the  opening  part 
of  this  minute  namely  :  a  war  between  England  and  Germany  in  which  France  is 
neutral. 

23.  In  such  circumstances,  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  Germany  will  feel 
seriously  tempted  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  either  Belgium  or  Holland.  At  the  same 
time,  such  pressure  as  the  blockade  of  her  North  Sea  coast  may  put  on  Germany's 
trade  and  industries,  would  be  accentuated.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  mobilize 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  German  array.  Factories,  workshops,  mines,  and 
commercial  establishments  would  still  be  expected  to  give  remunerative  employment 
to  practically  the  whole  of  the  industrial  population,  which  would  remain  largely 
depv^ndent  upon  the  continuance  of  trade,  so  that  the  stoppage  or  material  curtailment 
of  iin])orts  and  exports,  or  even  a  serious  dislocation  of  the  channels  of  trade, 
accompanied  by  scarcity  and  rise  of  prices,  would  react  forcibly  on  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people.  Whereas  war  with  France  (and  Russia)  would  immediately  call  to  the 
colours,  and  so  withdraw  for  the  time  from  the  commercial  and  industrial  struggle, 
a  mass  of  men  estimated  at  over  2  millions,  who  would  be  provisionally  fed  and 
provided  for  by  the  State  direct.  In  such  conditions,  there  must  in  any  case  be  a 
marked  shrinkage  in  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  diminishing  pro  tanto  the 
need  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  normal  level. 

24.  If,  then,  the  effect  of  a  blockade  of  the  Gernian  North  Sea  coast  will  be 
proportionately  greater  with  France  neutral,  than  with  France  ranged  agains' 
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Germany,  the  argument  in  favour  of  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  such  blockade  before 
comphcating  the  poUtical  situation  by  our  making  an  unprovoked  attack  on  Holland 
and  Belgium,  holds  good,  and  gains  additional  force,  when  applied  to  the  former 
contingency. 

25.  All  things  considered,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  holding  that  a  blockade 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  feature  of  any 
plan  of  campaign  against  Germany,  but  should  be  contemplated  only  if  and  when  it 
appears,  as  the  war  progresses,  that  the  blockade  of  the  German  North  Sea  coast  is 
shorn  of  the  decisive  effects  it  would  otherwise  have,  by  the  continuance  of  German 
trade  with  and  through  the  two  countries. 

E.  A.  C. 

10  :  3  : 12. 

MINUTES. 

We  should  certainly  not  proceed  to  a  blockade  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports  until  the 
necessity  for  such  a  measure  is  forced  upon  us.  To  declare  a  blockade  of  Belgian  and  of  Dutch 
ports  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  would  be  a  most  unwise  act  and  exceedingly  difficult 
to  justify  on  general  grounds. 

A.  N. 

I  agree. 

F.  D.  A. 

Sir  E.  Crowe's  minute  should  be  printed  so  that  it  can  be  brought  into  the  discussion  at 
the  C[ommittee  of]  I[raperial]  D[efence]  when  that  takes  place. 


No.  322. 

Extract  from  the  A7inual  Report  for  Belgium  for  1911. 

[Enclosed  in  despatch  No.  23  from  Sir  F.  Villiers,  D.  March  23,  1912,  E.  March  25, 

1912  (F.O.  12599/12599/12/4).] 

France. 

23.  Explanations  have  been  given  in  previous  reports  respecting  the  division  of 
feeling  as  regards  France  and  Germany.  The  line  may  be  drawn  broadly  between 
the  Walloon  and  Flemish  provinces,  the  former  having  French  and  the  latter  German 
proclivities.  Political  reasons  have  also  weight,  the  Liberals,  especially  the  advanced 
wing,  being  Francophile  on  principle. 

24.  The  period  of  tension  which  followed  the  dispatch  of  the  "Panther"  to 
Agadir  gave  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  feelings  entertained.  The  predominant 
idea  was,  naturally  enough,  to  wait  upon  events  if  possible  and  to  join  the  winning 
side,  but  where  any  change  occurred  it  was  more  often  in  favour  of  France  than  of 
Germany.  The  Germans  were  looked  upon  as  the  aggressors  and  were  considered 
to  have  deliberately  provoked  a  crisis.  The  intention  of  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Belgian  territory  was  universally  attributed  to  them,  and  the  belief  seemed  to  prevail 
that  they  would  be  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  French  even  if  Belgium  had  been 
able  to  avoid  taking  part  in  hostilities  or  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  them. 

25.  The  promotion  of  good  relations  with  France  received  a  great  impetus  by  a 
visit  to  Brussels  paid  in  IVIay  by  M.  Fallieres,  though  hopes  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Socialists  that  the  chief  of  a  bourgeois  republic  would  be  received  with  coldness. 
A  series  of  brilliant  fetes  was  given  in  honour  of  the  President  and  his  reception  by 
the  court,  the  Belgian  official  world  and  the  mass  of  the  population  was  extremely 
cordial  and  throughout  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  most  pleasant  impression. 

Germany. 

26.  The  comparative  state  of  feeling  in  Belgium  with  regard  to  the  two  great 
neighbouring  States  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    There  are, 
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furthermore,  certain  commercial  reasons  which  lead  to  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  as  to  the 
hold  which  the  Germans  are  obtaining  over  Belgian  trade  principally  through  the 
medium  of  Jewish  houses.  German  banks  have  been  established  in  various  centres, 
German  agencies  are  constantly  extending  their  operations  and  everywhere  German 
employes  abound.  This  is  specially  the  case  in  Antwerp  where  the  press  is 
endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  danger  of  this  foreign  invasion 
which  may  be  the  prelude  to  practical  incorporation. ' 

27.  On  the  part  of  the  Germans  care  is  taken  to  lose  no  occasion  of  allaying  the 
anxiety  felt,  and  last  summer  a  notable  example  of  this  was  given  when  the  Emperor 
William  unveiled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  King  Albert  sent  a  deputation  composed  of  Lieutenant-General 
Heimburger.  the  commander  at  Liege.  M.  Delvaux  de  Teuffe  and  Major  Vilemans,  of 
the  General  Staf?,  to  salute  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  a  German 
province  which  adjoins  Belgium.  The  Emperor  seems  to  have  received  the  deputation 
with  special  distinction.  To  M.  Delvaux  de  Teuffe  he  said  :  You  are  governor  of  a 
province  with  which  we  have  always  lived  on  neighbourly  terms.  You  had  lately,  I 
believe,  great  alarms  in  your  country — believe  me  they  were  needless."  In 
conversation  with  General  Heimburger  the  Emperor  observed  that  Belgium  had  lately 
armed  herself  strongly.  The  general  answered  that  this  was  the  case  but  that  Belgium 
had  confidence,  upon  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  declared:  "You  did  well  to  have 
confidence  in  us."    Decorations  were  then  bestowed. 

General  Condition  of  the  Defences  of  the  Country. 

[By  Lieutenant-C!olonel  T.  Bridges,  Military  Attache.'\ 

56.  Neither  in  men  nor  material  can  the  defences  of  Belgium  be  considered  as 
adequate.  The  field  army  is.  both  in  numbers  ^nd  efficiency,  unworthy  of  the  country, 
while  the  state  of  the  fortification  system  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  military  chapter  of  the  annual  report  on  Belgium,  1910,  it  would  be  no 
hardship  for  this  country  to  find  an  efficient  army  of  300,000  men,  the  existence  of 
which  force  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  strategical  balance  in  Western 
Europe.  The  events  of  the  summer  have  somewhat  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Belgians 
as  to  the  weakness  of  their  country  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the 
abrupt  and  aggressive  policy  of  their  eastern  neighbour,  and  reform  has  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  army  and  the  question  of  defence  remain,  however, 
recognised  pawns  in  the  game  of  party  politics,  and  until  this  state  of  affairs  is 
altered,  or  until  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Belgian  Government  from  without, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  substantial  progress  on  the  road  to  efficiency  will  be  made. 


No.  323. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

116th  Meeting,  April  25,  1912. 

7.    Attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  Belgian 
territory  by  Germany  in  time  of  war. 

(C.I.D.  Paper,  144-B.) 

Lord  Haldane  said  that  three  cases  were  discussed  in  this  paper,  but  the  only 
case  presenting  real  difficulty  was  one  in  which  Belgium  adopted  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  but  refrained  from  attempting  to  enforce  respect  for  het  attitude.  As 
to  that,  the  view  of  Descamps  was  ("  La  Neutralite  de  la  Belgique,"  pp.  367  and  557) 
that  a  neutralised  State  could  not  by  an  alliance  grant  privileges — for  example,  the 
occupation  of  a  fortress — to  another  State,  nor  could  it  perpit  the  passage  of  troops. 
Again,  Wicker  ("Neutralisation")  says:   "If  a  fault  is  committed  by  a  neutralised 
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State,  the  guarantors  are  freed  from  their  obhgations,  and  may  take  steps  to  enforce 

a  return  to  healthful  conditions."  (') 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  everyone  would  agree  with  the  First  Lord  that 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  Belgians  was  most  to  be  desired,  but  we  did  not  know 
what  their  views  were  {') 

{^)  [A  discussion  followed  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  and  Mr.  Churchill  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty)  took  part,  the  latter  pointing  out  that  "  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  we  had  to  rescue 
Belgium  against  her  will."] 

(^)  [Further  remarks  were  made  by  Sir  John  French  and  Lord  Haldane.] 


No.  324. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  38775/38775/12/4. 

(No.  83.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  September  12,  1912. 

Sir,  R.  September  16,  1912. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  despatch  from  Captain  Kelly,  naval  attache  to 
His  Majesty's  Legation,  reporting  a  conversation  with  General  Michel,  the  Minister 
for  War. 

The  Minister  appears  to  anticipate  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  France  and 
Germany  a  British  force  will  be  landed  in  this  country  without  the  assent  of  Belgium 
and  therefore  in  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  he  stated  that  it  had  been 
necessary  in  the  scheme  of  national  defence  to  prepare  for  this  eventuality. 

I  am  not  aware  that  language  of  this  kind  has  been  held  before  by  General  Michel 
or  by  any  other  Belgian  military  authority,  but  I  will  consult  Colonel  Bridges,  who 
is  at  present  absent  in  Norway,  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  Brussels. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  324. 
Captain  Kelly  to  Sir  F.  Villiers. {^) 

Confidential. 

Sir,  Brussels,  September  12,  1912. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  this  morning  I  paid  my  official  visit  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  War,  General  Michel,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him 
lasting  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  gave  me  his  views  on 
certain  subjects  whicla  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  information  I  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  from  him  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
liability  of  an  attack  on  Antwerp  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  Belgian  army  opinion  as 
to  the  most  likely  violators  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  case  of  a  European  war. 

General  Michel  was  not  very  communicative  on  the  subject  of  the  Antwerp 
defences;  he  stated  that  the  work  on  the  river  forts  had  naturally  been  delayed  in 
consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  but  now  that  the  project  has  been  accepted  in  principle  plans  will  be 
proceeded  with  immediately.  Under  the  new  project  Fort  Sainte-Marie  will  have  to 
be  removed,  and  will  be  rebuilt,  though  not  at  the  same  place,  as  the  object  of  the 
forts  in  this  position,  when  the  new  entrance  to  the  docks  will  be  to  seaward  of  them, 
will  no  longer  exist. 

There  is  no  intention  of  placing  guns  heavier  than  28  centim.,  on  account  of  the 
short  range  that  will  be  required. 

It  is  not  considered  likely  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  made  to  force  a  passage 
to  Antwerp,  as  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  in  which  Belgium  was  involved  all  buoys  and 

(')  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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beacons  would  be  removed ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  counted  that  the  Flushing  forts, 
combined  with  the  Antwerp  defences  and  the  submarine  mine  defences  of  the  river, 
would  effectually  prevent  a  favourable  issue  to  such  a  venture. 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  Belgian  and  Dutch  interests,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Flushing  and  Antwerp  defences,  would  be  probably  engaged  on  opposite  sides,  the 
general  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  agree,  as  he  considers  their  interests  in  such  a  war 
would  be  identical. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  breach  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  case  of  a 
continental  war,  General  Michel  of  course  refused  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  which 
nation  would  be  likely  first  to  do  this,  though  he  clearly  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  Germany. 

The  discussion  was  based  on  the  understanding  that  should  France  and  Germany 
go  to  war  Great  Britain  would  be  siding  with  France,  in  which  eventuality  he  had 
definitely  made  up  his  mind  that  Great  Britain  would  send  her  expeditionary'  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  French  either  through  Belgium  or  else  through  France  to 
stiffen  the  French  force  on  the  left  flank,  where  he  considers  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
will  take  place. 

To  a  contention  that  the  German  strategic  railways  clearly  point  to  the  intention 
of  that  nation  striking  across  Belgian  territory  to  attack  the  French  troops  over 
the  unprotected  north-east  frontier  between  France  and  Belgium  and  that  in  such 
a  case  the  violation  would  first  be  done  by  Germany  he  replied  that  this  was  not  at 
all  evident,  as  the  Franco-British  force  could  never  sit  down  and  calmly  await  an 
enveloping  movement,  and  that,  therefore,  in  self -protection  they  would  very  likely 
be  forced  to  move  their  troops  into  Belgian  territory  before  the  Germans  had  time 
to  do  so.  In  either  case,  whether  the  Germans  or  Franco-British  force  first  crossed 
the  frontier,  the  Belgian  military  forces  would  immediately  take  action  against  the 
first  comers,  for  which  purpose  the  Minister  of  War  considers  he  has  100,000  trained 
troops  backed  by  the  fortifications  of  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  The  number  of  troops 
would  be  largely  increased  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Minister  of  War  several  times  during  the  conversation  expressed  his  surprise 
and  anxiety  regarding  the  British  mobilisation  at  the  time  of  Agadir.  This  force  he 
considered  was  not  mobilised  for  purposes  of  recreation,  therefore  it  must  have  been 
done  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  which  object  he  decides  was  to  assist  the  French 
army  in  their  operations,  either  by  landing  in  Belgium,  or  by  acting  on  the  north-east 
frontier  between  Belgium  and  France,  and  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  in  his  opinion 
the  danger  of  a  breach  of  Belgian  neutrality  lay  more  from  England  than  anywhere 
else.  It  was  useless  to  explain  to  him  that  the  mobilisation,  if  mobilisation  there  was, 
in  England  was  carried  out  with  exactly  the  same  motives  as  the  Belgian  mobilisation 
which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
that  might  arise. 

By  this  mobilisation  the  Minister  considered  that  England  was  abandoning  all 
her  traditions  of  insularity  (which  after  all  are  not  so  very  old),  and  was  definitely 
embarked  in  the  preparation  for  continental  war. 

He  stated  that  never  until  1911  had  he  thought  it  possible  that  England  would 
violate  Belgian  neutrality,  but  that  in  consequence  of  this  action  he  had  been  obliged 
to  prepare  for  it,  and  to  reconsider  the  possibility  of  a  forced  entry  to  Antwerp  from 
the  sea,  thus  necessitating  a  third  plan  of  campaign  instead  of  two  as  formerly,  in 
case  of  France  or  Germany  being  the  first  to  invade  Belgium. 

He  refused  by  any  arguments  to  be  convinced  of  the  impeccability  of  Great 
Britain's  intentions,  and  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  British  troops  ever  being 
landed  in  Belgium  except  after  an  oft-repeated  and  very  pressing  invitation  from  the 
Belgian  Government. 

The  Minister  very  rightly  contended  that,  if  Belgium  could  do  little  against 
England,  they  'could  at  least  guarantee  that  they  would  put  such  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  a  British  disembarkation  as  to  ensure  that  the  force  could  not  arrive  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  important  battles  of  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
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The  Minister,  though  incUned  to  beUeve  that  Britain  is  prepared  to  commit  any 
crime  for  the  furtherance  of  her  ends,  is  nevertheless  a  warm  admirer  of  British 
institutions  and  of  the  British  character.  He  considers  that  the  presence  of  100,000 
British  troops  on  the  French  flank  would  have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  issue,  as 
the  quiet  steadiness  of  the  British  would  do  much  to  overcome  the  disastrous  effect  of 
anj"  reverse  to  the  French  arms  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Eightly  or  wrongly,  the  impression  formed  by  the  interview  was  that  the  Minister 
of  War  has  more  sympathy  with  German  action  and  aspirations  than  would  be 
expected  from  one  in  his  position. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  KELLY,  Naval  Attache. 


No.  325. 

Sir  F.  VilUers  to  Sir  W.  Langley.(^) 

F.O.  42515/38775/12/4. 

Extract.  Brussels,  October  5,  1912. 

Baron  von  der  Elst  whom  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  showed  much  anxiety  as  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  near  East.  This  led  him  naturally  to  speak  of  the  position 
here  in'  the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out  in  the  Balkans  and  leading  to  a  general 
European  war.  Pie  maintained,  possibly  with  more  conflden'ce  than  he  felt,  that 
Belgium  could  put  up  a  good  fight  if  necessary,  but  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
Belgian  neutrality  would  not  be  violated — if  it  were  it  would  not  be  from  the 
German  side. 

I  am  told  that  in  Luxemburg  there  is  no  fear  of  Germany.    The  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Grand  Duchy  holds  language  to  this  effect  basing  his  impression  on  strategic 

reasons — railways,  lines,  &c.,(^^ — but  these.  Bridges  says,  are  not  well  founded. 

» 

(')  [The  text  of  this  letter  is  taken  from  a  typed  copy  which  contains  only  the  extract  here 
printed.] 

(2)  [cp.  Despatch  from  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  March  20,  1914,  infra,  pp.  411-2,  No.  332.] 


No.  326. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  42463/38775/12/4. 

(No.  92.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  October  9,  1912. 

Sir,  R.  October  10,  1912. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  83  of  the  12th  ultimo^)  I  have  the  honour 
to  forward  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Bridges,  Military  Attache  to  His  Majesty's 
Legation,  reporting  a  conversation  in  which  the  Minister  for  War  used  much  the 
same  language  as  that  held  to  Captain  Kelly. 

I  think  with  Colonel  Bridges  that  General  Michel's  suspicion  of  British  designs 
has  more  or  less  an  origin  in  his  feeling  about  the  Congo  and  I  agree,  as  indeed 
I  have  stated  on  various  occasions,  that  until  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
recognized  the  annexation,  mistrust  will  continue  to  exist  here  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  re-establish  relations  of  a  completely  friendly  character.  Unless  therefore 
circumstances  should  shortly  arise  of  a  gravity  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  declaration  to 
the  Belgian  Government  it  will  be  best  to  await  the  recognition  before  considering 
whether  any  such  assurance  as  Colonel  Bridges  suggests  could  be  offered. 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  398-400,  No.  324.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  326. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  F.  Villiers.{^) 
(No.  21.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Brussels,  October  8,  1912. 

With  reference  to  your  No.  83  of  the  12th  September,  covering  a  despatch  giving 
an  account  of  a  conversation  between  Captain  Kelly  and  the  Belgian  War  Minister, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  called  yesterday  on  the  Minister  with  the 
object  of  clearing  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  situation  and 
of  defining  if  possible  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  in  the  neutrality 
question. 

The  interview  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  I  found  General  Michel  quite 
ready  to  talk.  He  is  very  interested  in  aviation,  and  was  anxious  to  know  the 
exact  elfects  of  the  air  reconnaissance  on  the  conduct  of  operations  during  the  recent 
manoeuvres  in  England.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  idea  that  the  manoeuvres 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  air-service  is  current  abroad.) 

On  the  subject  of  his  interview  with  Captain  Kelly  the  general  appeared  quite 
ready  to  give  me  his  views,  which,  however,  he  told  me  were  those  of  "  le  petit 
general  "  before  he  assumed  an  office  as  unexpected  as  undesired. 

He  commenced  by  avowing,  as  he  did  to  Captain  Kelly,  his  great  admiration 
of  the  British  race.  What  had  always  struck  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
pluck  and  enterprise  which  lead  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  of 
Parliament  to  go  out  to  fight  the  Boers  in  quite  subordinate  capacities.  He  could 
not  see  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  risking  their  skins  in  that  fashion. 

Historically,  England  had  always  been  Belgium's  best  friend  and  the  one  Power 
who  could  be  confidently  summoned  to  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  without  arriere- 
pensee  up  to  the  time  of  her  friendship  with  France.  Then  came  the  entente  cordiale-. 
and  Belgians  began  to  ask  themselves  what  this  expression  (that  was  not  to  be  founil 
in  the  diplomatic  dictionary)  could  mean. 

From  that  time  Great  Britain's  position  in  Belgium  had  gone  back,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  whatever  the  necessity  for  the  entente  may  have  been.  Great  Britain,  in 
stepping  down  from  her  position  of  isolation,  lost  prestige  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  crisis  of  1911  that  his  own  eyes  had  been  opened 
by  the  fact — there  had  been  war  preparations  and  ilembers  of  Parliament  had  said 
it  (he  referred  to  a  speech  by  Captain  Faber,  M.P.(^)),  that  England  was  avowedly 
ready  to  launch  an  expeditionary  army  to  the  continent  to  take  sides  with  the  French. 

This  then  was  the  entente  that  Great  Britain,  under  certain  circumstances  (he 
did  not  ask  nor  did  he  wish  to  know  what  they  were),  was  going  to  "  march  "  with 
the  French.  She  was,  in  fact,  an  interested  party,  and  the  defence  of  Belgian 
neutrality  was  to  be  either  a  pretext  or  a  secondary  consideration,  as  best  suited  her. 

He  had  then  asked  himself  how  Great  Britain  was  going  to  employ  her 
expeditionary  force.  There  was  certainly  no  room  for  it  on  the  Franco-German 
frontier  in  the  first  line,  and  was  it  like  the  British  to  be  content  to  follow  as  a  reserve 
in  rear  of  the  French  army?  No.  On  the  south  flank  then?  Impossible.  Denmark, 
Holland?  Both  too  excentric.  Belgium  formed  the  only  theatre  where  such  a  force 
could  conceivably  operate. 

Again,  would  Great  Britain  come  to  the  assistance  of  Belgium  if  her  neutrality 
were  violated  by  the  French?  He  thought  not.  Only  in  her  own  interest  or  in  that 
of  the  French  would  she  come. 

Great  Britain  for  these  reasons  was  a  potential  enemy,  and  as  such  had  to  be 
watched  and  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  Power  to  which  Belgium  could 
confidently  appeal  for  help. 

(2)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 

(3)  [This  speech  was  made  at  the  Mayoral  Banquet  at  Andover  on  November  9,  1911. 
V.  Gooch  S  Temperley,  Vol.  VII,  p.  716,  note  (').] 
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In  answer  to  my,  question  as  to  the  probable  procedure  in  Belgium  on  a  violatioii 
of  territory,  the  Minister  said  that  Belgian  troops  would  march  with  all  speed  against 
the  first-comers,  but  that  calling  in  of  other  Powers  was  a  delicate  matter,  and  he, 
speaking  privately,  was  not  in  favour  of  it  for  the  reason  that  it  was  often  easier  to 
get  a  policeman  into  your  house  than  out  of  it. 

To  my  remarks  on  the  inducements  which  Germany  had  to  violate  Belgian 
territory  and  her  obvious  preparations  for  so  doing  as  opposed  to  the  conditions  to  be 
observed  on  the  French  side  his  Excellency  did  not  altogether  agree,  but  thought  one 
to  be  as  much  feared  as  the  other. 

Both  countries  had  their  temptations,  and  though  Germany  would  doubtless  like 
to  add  Belgium  to  her  constellation  of  States,  France  had  had  a  historic  domination 
over  portions  of  the  country  that  she  would  doubtless  gladly  re-establish. 

The  recent  change  in  the  plans  of  concentration  of  the  French  1st  and  2nd  Corps 
discussed  in  the  press  also  looked  as  if  France  was  prepared  to  envisage  an  offensive 
movement  through  Belgium.  (On  this  point  I  was  able  to  put  the  Minister  right  and 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  an  alternative  ' '  variant  ' '  for  the  corps  in 
case  they  should  be  required  to  oppose  a  German  invasion  through  Belgium.) 

We  were  in  agreement  that  the  Belgian  army  was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
sitnalion,  and  compared  unfavourably  with  the  armies  of  other  small  countries  in 
relation  to  her  population,  riches,  and  eminently  dangerous  geographical  situation. 
His  Excellency  hoped  that  the  much  needed  reforms  would  not  now  be  long  delayed. 

General  Michel  also  mentioned  the  press  report  of  the  conversation  in 
Switzerland  betw^een  the  German  Emperor  and  President  Forrer,  but  doubted  if  the 
Emperor  had  really  used  the  words  attributed  to  him  ("I  should  like  to  feel  that  my 
right  flank  was  as  strongly  covered  as  my  left  "). 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  omitted  my  share  in  this  conversation,  though  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  combatting  the  general's  ideas  on  several  points.  The  Minister 
is,  however,  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  person  of  fixed  views  which  he  is  ready  to 
air,  but  upon  which  argument  has  no  apparent  effect. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  his  somewhat  suspicious  attitude  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  held  important  appointments  in  the  Congo,  upon  which  question  the  general 
feeling  is  strong  here,  more  especially  since  the  Belgian  Government  have  themselves 
become  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  colony. 

Though  more  than  once  the  general  stated  that  he  was  not  speaking  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  views  are  shared  by  his  colleagues  in 
ofi&ce,  for  he  is  a  strong  Catholic  and  the  party  discipline  is  strong.  It  may  be  noted 
that  his  views  as  to  the  calling  in  of  other  Powers  on  a  breach  of  neutrality  do  not 
coincide  altogether  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  last 
year  (see  my  despatch  No.  16  of  the  22nd  September,  1911C) ),  but  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  the  War  Office  and  the  General  Staff  (see  my  despatch 
No.  5  of  the  21st  August.  1912f')). 

General  Michel  is  unpopular  in  the  army  and  regarded  as  a  bird  of  passage; 
indeed,  his  temperament  does  not  strike  one  as  sufficiently  elastic  to  stand  the  bufi'ets 
of  interpellations  in  the  Chamber,  of  which  he  is  likely  to  get  a  good  deal. 

If  the  general's  views,  as  outlined  above,  coincide  with  those  of  his  colleagues, 
the  position  from  a  military  standpoint  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  for  it  is 
obviously  highly  desirable  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  be  well  disposed  to 
and  upon  the  side  of  the  entente  in  a  war  with  Germany. 

It  would  appear  that  some  steps  might  be  taken  to  allay  Belgian  suspicions  and 
to  further  this  end. 

An  early  recognition  of  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  will  go  far  towards  this,  and 
it  might  be  possible  later  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  any  military  operations 

(^)  \v.  supra,  pp.  384-5,  No.  317,  end.] 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  ^Var  Office.  No  copy  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office.] 
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undertaken  by  ourselves  on  the  continent  would  be  for  the  protection  of  Belgian 
neutrality  and  certainly  not  directed  to  any  object  detrimental  to  Belgian  interests. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BRIDGES,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Military  Attache. 

MINUTE. 

If  Germany  does  not  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  no  one  else  will  do  so. 

E.  G. 


No.  327. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Lord  Ousloic. 

P.O.  48569/38775/12/4. 
Private. 

My  dear  Onslow,  Brussels,  November  2,  1912. 

Your  letter  of  Oct[ober]  12thf')  having  been  kept  for  a  confidential  bag  did  not 
reach  me  until  Saturday  last.  The  interval  having  been  long  I  sent  you  a  line 
by  post  first  to  thank  and  acknowledge  receipt. 

I  think  that  M.  Buisseret  and  General  Michelet  are  by  no  means  in  the  majority 
though  the  decided  views  they  express  are  held  in  strictly  Conservative  circles,  or 
Catholic  as  they  are  called  here.  Bridges  tells  me  that  outside  the  regiments  quartered 
in  Brussels,  among  whom  the  Ca[t]holic  element  prevails,  the  army  is  pro-France, 
that  an  attempt  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality  is  expected  rather  from  the  German  than 
from  the  French  side  and  must  be  resisted  w^ith  all  the  force  that  may  be  available. 

Previous  occasions  for  alarm  have  only  produced  discussion  but  now  all  parties, 
except  the  extreme  Catholics  and  Socia'lists,  seem  to  be  in  agreement  that  measures 
must  be  taken  to  reorganise  the  army  and  to  provide  better  for  the  national 
defence  (-) 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

MINUTES. 

Private. 

Sir  A._Nicolson, 

Count  Buisseret  told  me  that  the  Belgian  Government  were  very  much  preoccupied  as  to 
what  might  happen  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany.  They  did  not  think  the 
guarantee  of  the  Powers  of  much  value.  They  suspected  that  in  the  event  of  war  either  Germany 
or  England  and  France  might  pour  troops  into  Belgium  in  order  to  keep  the  other  Power  out, 
and  Belgium  would  lose  her  independence.  I  said  I  could  hardly  believe  that  any  one  seriously 
thought  that  under  any  circumstances  England  would  annex  Belgium  or  any  other  continental 
territory.  He  said  perhaps  not,  but  his  Government  seriously  contemplated  the  possibility  that 
England  might  occupy  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  Belgium  had  always  been 
the  battleground  between  France  and  Germany  and  might  easily  be  so  again.  Anyway  the 
Belgian  Government  were  seriously  thinking  of  revising  their  military  law  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  raise  an  army  of  at  least  400,000  men  so  that  Belgium  may  be  to  a  certain  degree 
selfsupporting  from  the  military  point  of  view  as  Switzerland  is.  He  said  that  he  had  reason 
to  know  that  a  bill  to  enable  the  army  to  be  increased  above  its  present  standing  would  be 
introduced  probably  in  the  near  future. 

He  asked  me  to  keep  this  private  between  ourselves. 

0. 

A.  N. 

Oct[ober]  10,  1912. 

We  shall  not  violate  Belgian  neutrality  unless  a  Power  with  whom  we  are  at  war  violates  it 
first,  and  if  the  object  of  an  increase  of  the  Belgian  army  is  to  resist  violation  of  its  neutrality 
we  shall  welcome  the  increase. 

E.  G. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced,  as  no  copy  can  be  traced.] 

{-)  [The  text  of  this  letter  is  taken  from  a  tvpcd  copy  which  contains  only  the  part  above 
reproduced.] 
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No.  328. 

Sir  F.  Villiers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  50036/38775/12/4. 

(No.  107.)  Brussels,  D.  November  22,  191*/. 

Sir,  R.  November  25,  1912. 

The  statement  made  in  the  Chamber  last  week  by  Baron  de  Broqueville  has 
provoked  much  discussion,  and  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  meaning  which 
should  be  attached  to  his  language  on  the  subject  of  army  reorganization.  A  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  26th  instant  was  intended  to  be  explanatory.  He  maintained 
that  no  word  of  his  had  indicated  a  change  in  the  guarantees  given  by  the  Powers 
to  Belgium,  nor  would  he  say  that  a  belligerent  could  not  eventually  be  called  upon 
as  a  guarantor  of  Belgian  neutrality  though  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  Power 
should  not  be  a  belligerent.  These  declarations  do  not  afiford  much  help  to  remove 
the  ambiguity  of  his  statement.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  put  forward  some  rather 
vague  arguments  respecting  a  change  in  the  European  situation,  rendering  it 
incumbent  upon  Belgium  to  rely  more  than  hitherto  on  her  own  resources,  in  order  not 
only  to  influence  those  who  are  opposed  to  military  reform  but  also  to  cover  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  Government  during  a  prolonged  period  of  office  have  entirely 
neglected  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  national  defence. 

Baron  de  Broqueville  probably  does  not  wish  that  his  arguments  should  be  too 
closely  criticized,  but  the  uncertainty  produced  has  caused  anxiety  at  the  French 
Legation  and  I  believe  that  M.  Fontarce,  the  Charge  d' Affaires,  has  suggested  enquiry 
as  to  the  views  held  here  with  regard  to  the  course  of  action  should  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  be  menaced — that  is  to  say,  whether  the  Guaranteeing  Powers  would  have 
the  right  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  country  on  their  own  initiative,  or  whether 
an  invitation  from  the  Belgian  Government  would  have  to  be  awaited.  The  French 
Government  may  perhaps  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt  so  that,  should  the 
eventuality  arise,  they  may  be  free  to  act  as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  rumours  are  current.  The  "  Etoile  Beige,"  a  Liberal 
paper,  reproduced  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  the  Brussels  correspondent  of  the 
"  Bien  Public,"  a  strongly  Catholic  paper  published  at  Ghent,  asserting  as  an 
ascertained  fact  that  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  international  complications 
intended  to  invade  Belgium.  The  regiments  which  were  to  enter  the  country  at  the 
first  alarm  had  already  been  selected.  Upon  this  the  "  Etoile  "  observed  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon  the  gravity  of  the  fact  thus  announced.  The  article 
in  the  "  Etoile  "  has  been  reprinted  without  comment  in  the  "  Journal  de  Bruxelles  ", 
which  has  a  more  or  less  official  character. 

It  is  also  said  that  Great  Britain  will  no  doubt  help  Belgium  if  an  European 
war  should  break  out,  but  only  from  an  interested  motive;  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
no  contribution  in  money  towards  the  expenses  will  be  demanded  but  a  portion  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  will  be  taken.  For  this  reason  His  Majesty's  Government  delay 
to  recognize  the  annexation,  so  that  when  the  moment  arrives  they  may  hold  that 
Belgian  rights  have  never  been  admitted  and  that  nothing  is  being  seized  to  which 
Belgium  can  properly  lay  claim.  This  and  reports  of  a  similar  kind  are  attributed  to 
a  deep  laid  German  plot  the  object  of  which  is  to  create  ill-feeling  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  proclaimed  with  some  confidence  that 
the  forthcoming  proposals  for  reorganization  are  due  to  pressure  exercised  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  through  this  Legation! 

I  had  the  occasion  yesterday  to  visit  the  IMinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  our 
conversation  turned  upon  the  military  question.  The  reports  in  circulation  were  of 
course  absurd  but  if  sufficiently  often  repeated  might,  I  said,  produce  an  effect,  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  for  great  regret  if  the  public  were  to  derive  an  impression  that 
in  any  circumstances  Great  Britain  could  adopt  an  attitude  hostile  to  Belgium. 
M.  Davignon  answered  emphatically  that  no  such  idea  existed  either  among  those 
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in  responsible  positions  or  among  the  public.  The  desire  for  good  relations  between 
the  two  countries  was  general  and,  he  added,  the  ties  of  "traditional"  friendship 
would  be  fully  resumed  as  soon  as  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  had  been  recognized. 

Copies  of  Baron  de  Broqueville's  speech,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  of  the 
article  in  the  "  lEtoile,"  are  annexed  to  this  despatch. (') 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  H.  VILLIERS. 

(')  [These  enclosures  are  not  reproduced.] 


[ED.  XOTE.— In  a  private  letter  of  December  30,  1912,  Sir  A.  Nicolson  asked  Sir  F.  Villiers 
his  "  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  Belgium  would  be  likely  to  be  on 
our  side  or  against  us."  On  January  11,'  1913,  Sir  F.  Villiers  replied  "The  view  held,  or  at 
any  rate  expressed  by  the  Government  here  is  that  so  far  as  the  guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality 
is  concerned,  the  position  has  materially  changed  since  the  establishment  of  our  Entente  with 
the  French.  In  the  event  of  a  European  conflict  England  would  be  involved,  Belgium  would  be 
included  within  the  theatre  of  war,  the  neutrality  of  the  country  would  not  necessarily  be  taken 
into  account,  and  might  be  violated  by  British  forces  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  other  belligerents. 
Belgium  can,  therefore,  no  longer  depend  upon  the  guarantee,  but  must  provide  for  her  own 
defence  against  three  possible  enemies  instead  of  against  two  as  before — that  is  to  say  against 
England  as  well  as  against  France  and  Germany."  Extracts  from  the  letters  are  printed  in 
Nicolson,  ch.  XIV,  pp.  398-400.  Nothing  of  any  importance  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by 
Mr.  Nicolson.  His  extracts  are  only  partially  quoted  above,  and  they  must  be  read  in  full  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question.] 


No.  329. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  for  Belgium  for  the  Year  1912. 

[Enclosed  in  Sir  F.  Villiers'  despatch  No.  15,  D.  February  22,  1913,  R.  February  24, 

1913  (F.O.  8709/8709/13/4).] 

Military  Policy. 
[By  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Bridges,  Military  AttachS.'] 

55.  Since  the  success  of  the  Catholic  Government  at  the  elections,  signs  have  not 
been  wanting  that  the  attitude  towards  Great  Britain  in  defence  matters  has  changed. 
This  was  acknowledged  by  the  War  Minister,  General  Michel,  in  private  conversations, 
while  the  Premier  twice  emphasised  the  fact  in  speeches  in  the  Chamber.  The  clerical 
press  also,  notably  the  "  XX"  Siecle,"  a  journal  edited  by  M.  de  Broqueville's  brother 
and  in  which  he  himself  is  one  of  the  largest  shareholders,  persistently  indicated 
Great  Britain  as  a  power  to  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 

56.  The  Government  attitude  appears  to  be  that  England  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  ally  of  France,  a  probable  belligerent  in  a  war  in  Western  Europe,  and  an 
interested  power  against  whom  defence  measures  must  be  taken  and  plans  of 
campaign  prepared.  This  reasoning  was  used  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  support  of  his 
new  Militia  Bill.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  various  utterances 
of  members  of  the  Government  and  their  press  that  while  in  time  of  war  every 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  uphold  neutrality,  it  is  not  proposed,  in  the  event  of 
a  violation  of  territory,  to  call  in  a  guaranteeing  power  to  aid  and  thus  run  the  risk 
of  drawing  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  There  have  also  been  signs  that  a 
revocation  of  the  guarantees  would  be  welcome  to  Belgium  in  order  to  leave  her  free 
to  come  to  understandings  and  make  friendships.  Twice  during  the  past  year  Belgian 
military  writers  of  repute  have  advocated  this  course  and  proposed  an  alliance  with 
Germany  as  being  the  most  probable  victor  in  a  war. 
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Army  Reorganisation. 

57.  Responding  against  their  will  to  pressure  within  the  country  the  Government 
introduced  early  in  December  a  new  Mihtia  Bill.  Estimating  that  the  Belgian  Army 
should  be  strong  enough  to  hold  its  fortresses  and  at  the  same  time  produce  field 
troops  sufficient  to  oppose  five  French  or  German  army  corps,  the  Government  project 
calculates  the  required  numbers  at : — 

Men. 

Garrison  of  Antwerp         ...  ...  ...  ...  90,000 

Liege  ...  ...  ...  ...  22,500 

,,        Namur  ...  ...  ...  ...  17,500 

Field  army        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  150,000 

Reserve  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  60,000 


Total  ...  ...  ...  ...  340,000 

58.  How  the  calculation  for  the  Field  Army  is  arrived  at  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
A  German  army  corps  of  two  divisions  (omitting  the  reserve  division)  would  be  some 
40,000  men  strong  and  five  corps  equal  to  200,000  men.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  Belgian  Government  have  somewhat  underestimated  their  liabilities  and  that 
the  Field  Army  should  be  at  least  200,000,  while,  in  view  of  the  short  training 
period  300,000  would  be  a  safer  figure  and  could  be  easily  attained.  The  Antwerp 
garrison  has  been  increased  by  38,000  men,  but  the  Liege  and  Namur  garrisons 
remain  as  laid  down  by  the  Law  of  1909,  and  in  view  of  recent  developments  must  be 
regarded  as  inadequate  for  their  tasks,  especially  that  of  Liege. 

59.  The  new  Bill  proposes  to  raise  the  above  force  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
universal  service,  taking  49  per  cent,  of  the  annually  available  numbers,  and  by  the 
incorporation  of  thirteen  classes.  The  full  strength  will  thus  be  reached,  should  the 
Bill  pass,  in  1926,  by  which  time  the  old  Law  could  only  have  yielded  250,000  men. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  new  levy  will  be  some  35,000  strong  (including  2,000 
volunteers),  and  a  Bill  was  passed  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  allow  of  this  increase. 
The  remaining  51  per  cent,  of  the  available  youths  are  to  be  released,  not  by  the 
usual  ballot,  but  by  an  extensive  system  of  exemptions.  Among  these  figure  the 
elder  sons  of  large  families  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  men  training  for  the  sea. 
Those  having  a  brother  serving  have  the  right  to  be  put  back  for  a  year.  Other 
exemptions  follow  the  existing  law.  To  provide  the  necessary  elements  for  the 
enlarged  cadres,  a  limited  number  (5,000)  of  youths  with  certain  educational 
qualifications  will  be  released  after  a  year's  training  of  a  concentrated  kind  with  a 
view  to  filling  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  reserve.  This 
privilege  will  also  be  open  to  a  percentage  of  corporals  of  each  arm  after  passing 
an  examination.  Otherwise  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  periods  of  training  which 
remain  fifteen  months  in  the  infantry  and  fortress  artillery,  twenty-four  in  the  cavalry 
and  twenty-one  in  the  field  artillery.  The  Bill  does  not  touch  on  the  question  of 
organisation  nor  of  finance,  but  it  has  been  ojB&cially  stated  that  after  the  present  units 
reach  their  full  strength  eight  new  regiments  will  be  created. 

60.  The  Bill  is  open  to  criticism  of  a  technical  character  in  several  directions, 
notably  as  to  the  methods  proposed  for  supplying  the  reserve  personnel  and  the 
insufficient  training  period  allotted  to  it,  the  difficulties  of  rapidly  mobilising  thirteen 
classes  with  but  one  with  colours,  the  seriously  weak  situation  for  the  three  months 
after  a  class  is  liberated,  the  problematic  advantages  of  the  generous  exemptions 
as  opposed  to  the  recognised  fairness  of  the  ballot,  and  other  less  important  points. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Belgium  proposed  to  fight  not  Holland  but  France,  Germany 
or  Great  Britain,  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  could  not  see  its  way 
to  an  increase  of  the  period  of  service.  Such,  however,  under  the  present  conditions 
of  party  feeling  was  an  impossibility. 

61.  It  seems  probable  that  by  the  year  1926  the  Belgian  Army  will  find  itself. 
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as  to-day,  inadequately  provided  with  men.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lap  behind  and  having 
in  view  the  acknowledged  seriousness  of  the  situation,  it  seems  that  the  Government 
might  have  drawn  further  on  the  51  per  cent,  of  exempted  men  (the  French  take 
80  per  cent.)  and  thereby  increased  the  size  of  the  levy,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
classes  required  on  mobilisation,  keeping  younger  and  more  recently  trained  men  with 
the  colours  and,  if  desired,  adding  substantially  to  the  war  strength. 

62.  The  Bill  in  its  main  outlines  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  Parliament  and  will 
then  come  into  operation  in  1913.  With  all  its  deficiencies  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
real  step  towards  efficient  defence  and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  given  the 
principle  of  universal  service,  the  other  measures  will  be  capable  of  improvement  and 
"  speeding  up  "  as  occasion  offers. 

107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reorganisation  of  the  army  was  presented  on  the 
5th  December.  Details  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  report  upon  military  affairs; 
briefly  stated,  the  main  points  of  the  scheme  are  as  follows  :  The  principle  of  general 
military  service  is  adopted,  though  with  a  considerable  number  of  exemptions ;  there 
is  no  reduction  in  the  period  of  service  but  ' '  volunteers  ' ' — that  is  those  who  have 
passed  certain  examinations — will  be  permitted  to  serve  for  one  year  only,  the  number 
not  to  exceed  5,000  in  any  one  year;  the  annual  contingent,  which  is  not  to  be  less 
than  49  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  available,  is  fixed  at  33,000,  to  which  an  estimate  of 
2,000  volunteers  is  added ;  this  it  is  reckoned  will  give  150,000  men  in  the  first  line 
and  in  1926  with  full  mobilisation  (thirteen  contingents  being  held  liable)  a  force  of 
327,000.  with  10,000  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  There  is  no  mention 
of  cost  nor  any  indication  as  to  the  manner  in  which  increased  expenditure  will 
be  met. 

108.  In  the  Ministerial  declaration  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  Baron  de 
Broqueville,  in  recommending  an  increase  of  the  military  force  urged  that  the 
importance  of  the  position  which  Belgium  would  occupy  in  a  conflict  between  the 
Western  Powers  had  become  more  accentuated  than  ever.  New  obligations  had  not 
been  created  but  those  which  existed  had  become  more  weighty  and  pressing  and  no 
effort  should  be  spared  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  obligations.  The  law  of  1909  (which 
instituted  the  system  of  one  son  per  family)  had  provided  a  model  but  insufficient 
army  and  fresh  measures  were  required.  Confidence  in  the  Powers  which  guarantee 
Belgian  neutrality  remained  unimpaired,  their  sympathy  could  not  be  called  in 
question,  but  it  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  grouping  of  Powers  had 
involved  alliances  and  military  agreements  which  might  in  the  event  of  an  European 
war  deprive  the  guarantee  of  the  value  which  the  neutrality  of  the  guarantor  could 
alone  completely  ensure.  Shortly  afterwards  Baron  de  Broqueville  delivered  a  speech 
which  he  intended  to  be  explanatory.  He  maintained  that  no  word  of  his  had  indicated 
a  change  in  the  guarantees  given  by  the  Powers  to  Belgium,  nor  would  he  say  that  a 
belligerent  could  not  eventually  be  called  upon  as  a  guarantor  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
though  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  Power  should  not  be  a  belligerent. 

109.  The  bill  itself  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  which  explained  and  justified 
the  proposals  of  the  Government.  The  first  part  dealt  with  the  position  of  Belgium 
as  effected  by  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The  strength  of  the  Belgian 
armed  force  might  formerly  have  been  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  day,  but  of 
late  years  the  neighbouring  Powers  had  greatly  increased  their  military  establishments, 
and  this  had  given  cause  for  reflection  upon  the  consequences  to  Belgium  should 
a  war  between  those  Powers  occur.  Military  writers  and  the  whole  press  held 
that  without  doubt  the  neutrality  of  the  country  would  be  violated.  Moreover  all 
the  preparations  of  the  Powers  were  directed  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  open 
hostilities  directly  war  was  declared,  and  if  operations  were  commenced  on  Belgian 
soil  the  two  hostile  armies  would  enter  the  country,  perhaps  at  a  few  hours  interval, 
without  sanction,  without  invitation  and  without  any  previous  agreement.  The  Belgian 
Government  would  then  have  either  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  one  of  the  belligerents 
— a  course  which  might  entail  consequences  far  beyond  national  designs  and  interests 
— or  else  to  look  on  at  the  conflict  as  simple  spectators. 
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110.  The  statement  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  a  renewal  of  the  engagements 
taken  in  1870  could  not  be  expected.  A  new  grouping  of  the  Powers  had  led  to 
alliances  and  military  agreements,  and  in  the  event  of  war  the  belligerents  however 
friendly  to  Belgium  would  be  guided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  An  inter- 
national situation  had  thus  arisen  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  perpetual 
neutrality  laid  down  in  the  Treaties  of  1839.  although  those  Treaties  received  con- 
firmation at  the  second  Peace  Conference  when  the  position  of  neutral  States  was 
considered.  The  Government  would  be  culpable  if  they  ignored  the  danger  created. 
There  was  no  reason,  it  was  true,  to  impute  to  the  guaranteeing  and  neighbouring 
Powers  designs  contrary  to  their  engagements  and  the  friendship  constantly  shown  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  excluded  the  idea  of  hostile  intentions,  while  the 
preparations  made  on  the  frontier  indicate  that  they  are  intended  to  repel  an  attempt 
upon  Belgian  neutrality.  On  the  other  hand  the  right  to  claim  respect  for  that 
neutrality  did  not  remove  the  obligation  of  defence  in  case  of  attack.  This  duty  was 
imposed  not  only  by  patriotism  but  flowed  from  the  Treaties  as  also  from  the  engage- 
ment of  guarantee.  The  military  policy  of  the  nation  had  always  been  founded  upon 
the  recognition  of  this  and  measures  of  defence  must  be  organised  so  that  each  of  the 
belligerents  in  case  of  an  invasion  should  meet  with  a  resistance  sufficient  to  impede 
or  even  to  arrest  a  plan  of  campaign  based  upon  the  passage  of  an  army  through 
Belgium  or  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  country.  All  strategical  positions  must 
be  held  exclusively  by  a  national  force  sufficient  to  remove  the  temptation  of  seizing 
them  or  of  making  them  the  base  of  military  operations.  The  country  must  be 
protected  by  an  army  of  its  own,  efficient,  well-armed,  able  to  hold  in  check  aggression 
from  any  quarter  whatsoever  and,  should  events  lead  to  combination  with  a  belligerent, 
strong  enough  to  restrict  action  to  the  object  in  view  and  to  avoid  participation  in  a 
great  conflict  where  the  destiny  of  the  nation  would  be  at  stake.  The  general  belief 
was  that  the  means  in  existence  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  It  was  essential  to  remove 
this  impression  so  as  to  have  no  cause  for  fear  that  military  weakness  should  serve 
as  a  pretext  for  invasion. 

111.  The  second  part  of  the  statement  dealt  almost  entirely  with  military  details 
but  contained  the  following  passage  : — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  in  view  of  the  present  system  of 
alliances  and  agreements  our  army  in  the  field  may  be  called  upon  to  face  at 
the  same  time  two  belligerents  carrying  on  joint  operations  upon  our  territory, 
an  eventuality  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  1900.  It  will  be  understood  that 
in  such  a  case  the  army  must  be  stronger  than  before  whether  it  has  to  make 
an  effort  in  two  distinct  areas  of  operation  or  to  act  against  the  united  force  of 
the  allies." 

112.  Whether  these  views  were  entertained,  or  not,  at  an  earlier  date  it  is 
impossible  to  say  but  their  first  expression  in  an  authoritative  form  occurred  just  at 
the  time  when  the  Government  had  made  up  their  mind  upon  the  subject  of  army 
reorganisation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  desire  to  spread 
alarm  among  those  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  armed  force.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
certain  that  owing  to  the  delay  in  recognising  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  some 
doubt  has  arisen  as  to  British  feeling  towards  Belgium.  Moreover  there  is  now  an 
impression  which  the  Government  have  perhaps  created  and  are  assuredly  cultivating 
that  the  position  as  to  Belgian  neutrality  has  changed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
entente  with  France.  In  the  event  of  an  European  war  England  would  be  involved, 
Belgium  would  be  included  within  the  area  of  operations,  the  neutrality  of  the 
country  would  not  necessarily  be  taken  into  account  and  might  be  violated  by 
British  forces  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  other  belligerents.  Belgium  can  therefore  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  guarantee  but  must  provide  for  her  own  defence  against  three 
possible  enemies  instead  of  against  two  as  before — that  is  to  say  against  England  as 
well  as  against  France  and  Germany. 
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No.  330. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers.C) 
F.O.  16501/16501/13/4. 
(No.  16.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  7,  1913. 

In  speaking  to  the  Belgian  Minister  to-day  T  said,  speaking  unofficially,  that  it 
had  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  there  was  apprehension  in  Belgium  lest  we 
should  be  the  first  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  I  did  not  think  that  this  apprehension 
could  have  come  from  a  British  source. 

The  Belgian  Minister  informed  me  that  there  had  been  talk,  in  a  British  source 
which  he  could  not  name,  of  the  landing  of  troops  in  Belgium  by  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  anticipate  a  possible  despatch  of  German  troops  through  Belgium  to  France. 

I  said  that  I  was  sure  that  this  Government  would  not  be  the  first  to  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  any  British  Government  would 
be  the  first  to  do  so;  nor  would  public  opinion  here  ever  approve  of  it.  What  we  had 
to  consider,  and  it  was  a  somewhat  embarrassing  question,  was  what  it  would  be 
desirable  and  necessary  for  us,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  Belgian  neutrality,  to  do 
if  Belgian  neutrality  was  violated  by  any  Power.  For  us  to  be  the  first  to  violate 
it  and  to  send  troops  into  Belgium  would  be  to  give  Germany,  for  instance,  justification 
for  sending  troops  into  Belgium  also.  What  we  desired  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  as  in 
that  of  other  neutral  countries,  was  that  their  neutrality  should  be  respected;  and  as 
long  as  it  w^as  not  violated  by  any  other  Power  we  should  certainly  not  send  troops 
ourselves  into  their  territory. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(^)  [Published  in  Collected  Diplomatic  Documents  relating  to  the  Outbreak  af  the  European 
War,  (1915),  p.  350.  A  note  is  there  printed  that  "  a  record  of  this  despatch  was  communicated 
by  Sir  F.  Villiers  to  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs."] 


No.  331. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  for  Belgium  for  the  Year  1913. 

[Enclosed  in  Sir  F.  Villiers'  despatch  No.  10,  D.  January  30,  1914,  R.  February  2, 

1914  (F.O.  4653/4653/14/4).] 

Holland. 

6.  Relations  between  Holland  and  Belgium  continue  in  a  normal  state.  For  the 
present  at  any  rate  the  progress  of  the  scheme  for  the  defence  of  Flushing  excites 
little  or  no  comment. 

France  and  Germany. 

7.  Generally  speaking  conditions  remain  unaltered.  In  official  and  strictly 
Catholic  circles  the  inclination  is  German;  among  the  liberal  sections  of  the  people, 
especially  the  French  speaking  Walloons,  the  feeling  tends  decidedly  towards  France. 
The  Government,  however,  adopt  an  impartial  attitude  when  there  is  any  question 
of  national  defence.  At  the  secret  session  of  the  Chamber,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  Prime  Minister  is  said  to  have  described  the  military  prepara- 
tions on  both  the  Belgian  frontiers,  east  and  west,  as  a  menace  of  danger.  The 
revelations  were  not  of  a  serious  character,  being  indeed  received  with  hilarity  as 
"  secrets  de  polichinelle  "  and  it  was  insinuated  that  the  object  was  to  help  members 
of  the  Right  to  explain  that  their  support  of  proposals  for  an  increase  of  the  armed 
force  which  they  had  up  till  then  opposed  was  due  to  reasons  of  an  international 
character  which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  disclose. 
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8.  Care  is  also  taken  by  the  authorities  not  to  wound  French  susceptibilities,  at 
least  not  openly  to  do  so.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  Chamber  during  a 
debate  on  the  question  of  reform.  M.  Goblet,  a  member  of  the  Eight,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  Government  alluded  to  the  electoral  system  in  France  upon  which 
M.  Gielen,  also  of  the  Right,  made  an  observation  in  which  the  word  "pourrie" 
occurred.  A  violent  storm  ensued,  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  exclaiming  with  shouts 
of  "Vive  la  France!  "  that  a  friendly  nation  had  been  insulted.  In  spite  of  the 
attempted  explanations  the  disturbance  continued  until  the  President  rose  and  made 
the  following  declaration  :  "  En  ma  qualite  de  President,  j'ai  le  droit  de  parler  au  nom 
de  la  Chambre,  et  c'est  pourquoi  je  lui  demande  de  crier  avec  moi  dans  cette  circon- 
stance  'Vive  la  France!  '  "  These  words  were  immediately  repeated  by  the  whole 
assembly,  most  of  the  members  present  rising  and  vociferously  applauding  the 
President's  words.  On  the  other  hand  some  disregard  of  French  feeling  was  shown  by 
the  appointment  as  Military  Attache  at  Paris  of  Major  CoUon,  up  till  then  "  chef  de 
cabinet  "  to  Baron  de  Broqueville,  Minister  of  War  as  well  as  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
believed  to  have  written  some  articles  for  the  press  of  a  strongly  pro-German 
tendency,  and  also  by  the  appointment  to  a  high  command  of  General  de  Witte  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  disparaging  the  French  army  and  advocating  alliance  w'ith 
Germany  as  the  stronger  Power. 

9.  In  November  the  King  went  to  Germany  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  dragoon  regiment  of  which  he  is  Colonel.  It  was  natural  that  while  in  the 
country  he  should  see  the  German  Emperor  but  he  was  not  accompanied  by  any  of  his 
Ministers  and  it  was  declared  that  his  journey  was  absolutely  devoid  of  political 
significance.  An  endeavour  was  made  in  the  Liberal  press  to  establish  connexion 
between  the  visit  and  negotiations  between  the  British  and  German  Governments  in 
regard  to  their  African  Colonies,  but  a  declaration  by  the  German  Charge  d'Affaires, 
Prince  Hatzfeldt,  was  published  to  the  effect  that  this  statement  was  entirely 
unfounded ;  Germany  had  no  intention  and  never  had  had  any  intention  of  creating 
diflEiculties  for  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  Congo ;  Germany  had  no  designs  upon  the 
Congo  nor  upon  any  other  European  Colony  in  Africa.  The  Prince  added  some 
remarks  about  the  friendship  for  Belgium  entertained  by  the  Germans  and  their 
admiration  of  the  country. 

10.  While  desirous  to  avoid  any  actual  cause  of  offence  to  the  two  powerful 
neighbours  the  Government  do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  important  part  which 
Belgium  may  play  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Prime 
Minister  when  introducing  proposals  for  army  reorganisation  discussed  the  inter- 
national strategical  situation  from  the  Belgian  point  of  view.  He  calculated  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  had  at  its  disposal  53  army  corps — 25  German,  16  Austrian  and 
12  Italian — while  the  Triple  Entente  could  put  52  into  the  field — 27  Russian 
(excluding  Asiatic  troops)  21  French  and  4  English.  There  was  therefore  a  difference 
of  but  one  army  corps,  and  he  considered  that  the  new  Belgian  army  of  340,000  men 
would  be  able  to  turn  the  balance  completely  in  favour  of  the  Powers  which  respected 
Belgian  neutrality. 

Military  Affairs. 
[By  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Bridges,  Military  Attache.l 

31.  The  year  1913  has  been  a  moving  one  for  the  Army  and  marks  a  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  place  the  defences  of  the  country  on  a  sound 
footing.  Led  away,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  for  effect,  an  inherent  failing  of  the 
Belgian  character,  the  Government  have  at  the  same  time  instituted  (without  due 
preparation)  sweeping  reforms  which,  by  the  end  of  the  year  have  left  every  arm 
and  department  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion  from  which  they  will  take  a 
considerable  time  to  emerge.  The  general  effect  however  has  been  to  raise  the  morale 
of  the  army  and  the  country  and  there  is  more  prospect  to-day  of  the  Belgians  fighting 
seriously  to  protect  their  neutrality  than  ever  before  in  their  history  as  a  nation. 
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32.  The  Army  Reform  Bill  passed  into  law  on  the  30th  August  1913.  Its  main 
feature  is  the  substitution  of  general  and  personal  service  for  the  former  system  of 
"one  son  per  family."  This  is  tempered  by  liberal  exemptions.  There  are  also 
temporary  exemptions  to  tide  over  the  transition  period  while  an  economy  is  effected 
by  the  abolition  of  the  subsistence  allowance  to  families  of  miliciens  except  in  the 
case  of  the  indigent.  The  contingent  is  to  be  not  less  than  49  per  cent,  of  the 
numbers  annually  enrolled.  This  will,  it  is  calculated,  give  a  levy  of  some  33,000 
men  exclusive  of  volunteers  (some  2,000)  and  a  special  Bill  w-as  passed  in  April  to 
provide  for  the  inci'eased  contingent  of  the  present  year  which  reached  the  figure  of 
30,260.  The  total  liability  to  service  is  for  thirteen  years  of  which  the  last  five  are 
passed  in  the  reserve.  The  periods  under  arms  remain  as  before,  fifteen  months  for 
dismounted  troops  and  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  for  mounted. 

33.  The  war  strength  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  is 
340,000  men,  divided  into  a  field  army  of  150,000  to  175,000  men,  130,000  fortress 
troops  and  60,000  reserves  and  auxiliaries.  The  War  Minister  stated  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  by  the  1st  December  1917  the  Field  Army  by  the  inclusion  of  six 
classes  would  reach  a  figure  of  168,331  (not  counting  officers)  and  that  the  fortress 
troops  and  reserve  would  then  be  87,400  strong.  By  1920  therefore  the  full  strength 
of  340,000  men  should  be  reached.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  if  mobilised 
during  the  coming  year  the  Belgian  Army  would  only  reach  a  total  of  210,000  men 
of  which  130,000  are  required  for  the  fortresses,  leaving  but  80,000  for  the  Field 
Army,  a  quite  inadequate  force  for  independent  operation.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
danger  the  King  may  call  out  any  number  of  classes  up  to  ten  (beginning  with  the 
youngest).  The  11th,  12th  and  13th  classes  are  only  available  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity  and  will  be  used  in  defensive  works. 

34.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  mobilisation  the  field  army  will  more  than  treble 
its  peace  strength.  This  fact  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  doubling  of  units 
described  below  are  likely  to  prove  a  severe  strain  on  its  efficiency  especially  as  the 
strategic  conditions  will  allow  of  few  days  of  grace  for  the  army  to  pull  itself  together. 
This  fact  points  to  an  ultimate  increase  in  the  length  of  service  of  the  infantry  to 
two  years  and  there  are  signs  of  a  movement  in  this  direction  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  policy  in  France. 


No.  332. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  12700/12700/14/29. 

(No.  54.)  The  Hague,  D.  March  20,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  March  23,  1914. 

During  my  short  stay  in  Luxemburg,  from  which  I  yesterday  returned,  I  had  a 
conversation  on  general  politics  with  Monsieur  Eyschen  in  the  course  of  which  His 
Excellency  told  me  that  he  naturally  had  kept  his  eyes  open  during  the  military 
preparations  of  the  last  three  years  by  Germany  on  their  north  western  frontier  and 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany 
and  the  latter  Power  advanced  on  France  through  Belgium  she  would  not  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg. 

The  Germans  had  been  constructing  strategic  railways  with  huge  sidings  at  the 
Railway  stations  so  .as  to  be  able  to  rapidly  concentrate  a  vast  army  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  their  camp  at  Treves  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Luxemburg  had  been 
increased  and  was  now  a  main  depot. 

But  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Luxemburg  country  which  necessitated  many 
tunnels  and  viaducts  easily  destructible  in  war  time  he  did  not  think  either  the 
French  or  the  Germans  would  attempt  to  seize  or  utilize  the  railways  and  for  the 
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same  reason  the  roads  were  dangerous  for  an  army  on  the  march.  In  his  opinion  if 
Belgium  were  invaded  by  Germany  it  would  be  by  way  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  had 
no  illusions  about  the  sanctity  of  Treaties  in  case  of  a  European  war  and  he  based 
his  opinion  on  his  own  deductions  from  reports  which  had  reached  him  from  various 
quarters. 

I  give  Monsieur  Eyschen's  words  for  what  they  are  worth  but  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  his  conclusions  I  think  he  spoke  in  all  sincerity.  I  had  occasion  to  see 
Colonel  Fairholme  at  Brussels  on  my  way  back  here  and  I  told  him  what 
Monsieur  Eyschen  had  said. 

I  gathered  during  my  stay  in  Luxemburg  from  conversations  with  non-official 
residents  that  the  Germans  are  not  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 


[ED.  NOTE.— For  the  question  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  1912,  v.  D.D.F.,  3""  Sir.,  II, 
(1931).  pp.  244-5,  No.  240;  pp.  267-71,  No.  272;  p.  276,  No.  276;  p.  308,  No.  299;  pp.  308-10, 
No.  300.  .\lso  ih.,  IV,  (19.32),  pp.  162-7,  No.  161;  pp.  273-5,  No.  267:  pp.  287-91,  Nos.  278-9; 
pp.  399-401,  No.  385;  pp.  439-40,  No.  425;  pp.  452-7,  Nos.  438-9;  pp.  485-7,  No.  476;  p.  512, 
No.  505;  pp.  529-31,  No.  529;  pp.  538-9,  No.  535;  pp.  561-4,  No.  565;  pp.  597-8,  No.  584; 
p.  647,  No.  626. 

V.  also  articles  in  Berliner  Monatshefte  fiir  Internationale  Aufkliirufig,  by  .\ugust  Bach 
(June  1930).  Egon  Gottschalk  (December  1930  and  September  1931),  by  Graf  Max  Montgelas 
(December  1931).  Also  A.  de  Redder  :  "  Encore  les  conventions  anglo-belges  "  in  Revue  catho- 
liqxie  des  idces  et  des  faits  (January  16-23,  1931);  Carl  Hosse  :  Die  englisch-helgischen  .iuf- 
marschpldne  gegen  Dcutischland  vor  dem  Weltkriege  (Vienna  1930),  and  vfirious  other  references 
quoted  in  the  above  authorities. 

For  a  comment  on  the  Nicolson-Villiers  correspondence,  v.  article  by  A.  von  Wegerer  in 
Berliner  Monatshefte  (May  1930),  pp.  429-30.] 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 
THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

No.  333. 

Mr.  Brooke  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/746. 
8301/8301/09/43. 

(No.  10.)    Very  Confidential.  Berne,  D.  February  28,  1909. 

Sir,  K.  March  3,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  had 
yesterday  with  him,  Monsieur  Bacheracht,  the  Russian  ]\Iinister  here,  gave  me  some 
information  which  may  be  of  interest  to  His  i\Iajesty's  Government. 

Our  conversation  had  turned  on  the  difficulties  which  have  been  existing  for  some 
time  between  Switzerland  and  Germany  on  account  of  the  alleged  grant  by  the  latter 
country  of  a  bounty  to  German  millers  on  the  flour  exported  by  them  to  Switzerland. 

Monsieur  de  Bacheracht,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland, 
when  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  cereals  from  the  other  limitrophe  countries 
replacing  those  imported  from  Germany,  should  any  such  necessity  arise,  told  me  in 
confidence  that  though  it  was  denied  by  the  Federal  Council,  he  knew  for  a  fact  that 
the  Austrian  Government  had  recently  approached  the  Swiss  Government,  through 
Colonel  Sprecher,  head  of  the  Swiss  General  Staff,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
steps  were  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Government  for  maintaining  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  in  the  eventuality  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy. 

In  this  connection  Monsieur  de  Bacheracht  spoke  of  the  appointment,  about  a 
year  ago,  of  Captain  de  Berlepsch,  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  as  Military  Attache 
at  Berne ;  previous  to  his  appointment  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  have  sent  no 
Military  Attache  to  Berne.  On  his  appointment  the  Italian  Minister,  Marquis  Cusani, 
said  to  Monsieur  de  Bacheracht :  "  He  has  been  sent  to  spy  upon  us."  The  Russian 
Minister  was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  were 
apprehensive  of  the  Italian  Government,  in  the  case  of  war,  violating  the  neutrality  of 
the  Eastern  Cantons  of  Switzerland  and  taking  them  in  the  flank.  He  said  he  thought 
it  very  "  piquant  "  that  there  should  be  such  distrust  of  their  old  friend  and  ally. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  B.  BROOKE. 


No.  334. 

Mr.  Bax-Ironside  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/746. 
40747/40747/09/43. 

(No.  44.)    Confidential.  Berne,  D.  October  25,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  November  6,  1909. 

It  was  reported,  both  in  the  German  and  Swiss  Press,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  German  Manoeuvres  the  German  Emperor  spoke  at  some  length  to  Colonel  Schiess, 
and  after  stating  that  he  had  received  excellent  accounts  of  the  Swiss  Army,  His 
Imperial  Majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  on  one  occasion  at  the  Swiss 
manoeuvres. 

I  hear  on  the  best  authority  that  Monsieur  de  Biilow  was  instructed,  two  years 
ago,  to  find  out  if  such  a  visit  w^ould  be  acceptable  to  the  Swiss  Government.  The 
matter  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  the 
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German  Minister  was  given  to  understand,  in  the  politest  manner  possible,  that  the 
visit  would  not  be  acceptable. 

I  hear  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conseil  National,  who  was  present  at  the 
dehberations,  that  Monsieur  de  Biilow  was  told  that,  whilst  the  Swiss  Government 
were  extremely  pleased  and  flattered  at  His  Imperial  Majesty's  wish  to  be  present  at 
the  manoeuvres  of  so  small  an  army,  they  were  unwilling  to  create  a  precedent. 

The  Swiss  Government  did  not  desire  to  be  mixed  up  more  than  was  necessary 
in  European  Politics.  If  one  Emperor  came  to  the  manoeuvres,  it  would  be  difi&cult 
to  refuse  the  requests  of  other  rulers;  in  addition  to  which,  there  were  no  arrange- 
ments in  Switzerland  for  receiving  Chiefs  of  State  for  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay. 

The  Swiss  Government,  my  informant  states,  kept  the  matter  secret,  as  they 
feared  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  German-speaking 
portions  of  Switzerland,  which  comprised  72%  of  the  whole,  to  invite  the  Kaiser. 
They  also  knew  well  that,  although  the  Swiss  Army  is  excellent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended,  it  can,  in  no  sense,  be  compared  to  the  German  army,  and  the 
comparison  could  scarcely  redound  to  their  advantage. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  gathered  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  a  lurking  wish 
to  visit  this  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  add  that  although  the  Swiss  Manoeuvres  were  on  a 
particularly  small  scale  this  year,  Germany  was  represented  by  a  Lieutenant-General, 
who  was  particularly  thanked  before  all  the  Foreign  Military  Attaches  for  his  presence 
on  the  occasion.    The  matter  caused  some  comment. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  0.  BAX-IRONSIDE. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  Swiss  Government  have  requested  the  insertion  of  the  following  note, 
referring  to  the  immediately  preceding  document,  and  documents  Nos.  340  and  342,  pp.  434-5 
and  441 : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  above  despatches  of  His  Majesty's  Minister  in  Berne  to  the  Foreign  Office 
No.  44  of  October  25th,  1909,  No.  40  of  July  29th,  1910,  and  No.  61  of  October  22nd,  1910, 
it  appears,  according  to  information  received  from  the  Swiss  Government,  that  some  of  the 
statements  made  are  based  on  obvious  misapprehensions. 

"  Members  of  the  Swiss  Conseil  National  (one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament),  for  example,  do 
not  attend,  in  any  circumstances,  the  deliberations  of  the  Federal  Government  (Conseil  Federal). 
Nor  has,  at  any  time,  a  pressure  been  exerted  upon  the  Government  by  any  part  of  Switzerland 
with  a  view  that  an  invitation  should  be  extended  to  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  Head  of  State  to 
visit  the  country.  The  Government  could  thus  not  have  entertained  fears  of  that  kind  with 
regard  to  the  German  Emperor's  visit. 

"  Besides,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Swiss  Army  in  1912  were  held  on  the  usual  scale  according 
to  a  previously  established  scheme,  independently  from  the  visit  of  the  Emperor;  no  special 
arrangements  were  made  on  that  occasion.  Special  manoeuvres  have  never  been  arranged  in 
connexion  with  the  visit  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  Head  of  State."] 


No.  335. 

Mr.  Wyndham  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/746. 

44052/44052/09/43. 

(No.  237.)    Confidential.  Rome,  D.  November  23,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  December  3,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  Memorandum  by  Colonel  Delme-RadcUfEe 
on  the  present  military-political  position  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  views  apparently 
held  in  Switzerland  with  regard  to  the  obhgations  connected  with  her  neutrality. 

Colonel  Radclif?e  is  much  impressed  by  the  influence  acquired  by  Germany  over 
Switzerland  and  he  draws  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  army  under 
this  influence  as  a  factor  not  only  in  defensive  but  'possibly  in  offensive  operations. 
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There  happen  to  be  statements  in  the  Italian  papers  of  to-day  and  yesterday  which 
bear  out  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Radcliffe  in  this  Memorandum.  The 
' '  Tribuna  ' '  gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Berne  in  which  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  numbers  of  foreigners  settling  in  Switzerland  and  to  the  consequent 
weakening  of  Swiss  patriotism.  Another  paper,  alluding  to  the  discontent  aroused  by 
the  action  of  Colonel  Kind  in  dealing  with  the  Ticino  regiment  (see  page  20  of  the 
Memorandum^) ),  gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of 
Ticino.  The  President  of  the  Council  is  stated  to  have  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  cantonal  affairs,  the  moment  had 
not  arrived  when  it  would  be  well  to  consider  if  it  were  desirable  to  remain  attached  to 
Switzerland.  The  agitation  in  the  Italian- Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino  is  probably  not 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  growth  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  Irredentism  in  Italy 
exemplified  by  the  strong  popular  sympathy  shown  for  General  Asinari  di  Bernezzo. 

I  have,  &c. 

PERCY  C.  WYNDHAM. 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  335. 
Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe  to  Mr.  Wy7idham.{') 
(No.  40.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Rome,  November  17,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  memorandum  containing  some  considerations 
on  the  present  military-political  position  of  Switzerland. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  DELME-RADCLIFFE,  Colonel, 

Military  Attache. 

Enclosure  2  in  No.  335. 
Memorandum  by  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe. 
Memorandum  on  the  Political-Military  Position  of  Sicitzerland. 
(Confidential.) 

In  discussing  this  subject  the  following  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  points  of 
chief  interest : — 

Firstly,  the  probability  of  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  being  maintained; 
secondly,  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  Switzerland  and  her  neighbours;  and, 
thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  the  relations  between  Switzerland  and  her  neighbours 
affect  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  understand  the  drift  of  Swiss  sympathies  and  the  effect  they  are  likely 
to  have  in  the  case  of  conflict  between  any  of  the  surrounding  nations,  the  historical 
development  of  the  present  situation  and  a  number  of  quite  recent  influences  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

In  ancient  times  neutral  States  did  not  exist.  It  was  only  in  the  Middle  Ages 
that  the  existence  of  a  legal  status  intermediate  between  that  of  ally  and  enemy — 
of  an  impartial  non-participation  in  any  given  conflict — began  to  be  recognised. 
Up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  only  a  temporary  neutrality  was  ever 
considered,  that  is,  a  neutrality  limited  to  the  duration  of  some  particular  conflict. 

The  condition  of  continuous  neutrality,  which  implies  in  the  State  assuming  it 
the  duty  of  maintaining  itself  always  and  in  every  case  outside  of  any  conflict 
whatsoever,  with  the  consequent  advantage  of  freedom  of  attack,  is  a  novelty  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which,  in  1815,  was  applied  to  the  forming  of  Switzerland  into  a 

(1)  [v.  infra,  p.  423,  end.  to  this  despatch.] 

[The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.    The  copy  given  above  has 
been  taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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buffer  State  between  France  and  Austria.  This  example  was  followed  later  on  by 
the  concession  of  perpetual  neutrality  to  the  Ionian  Isles  (which  ceased  in  18G3, 
when  these  islands  were  annexed  to  Greece),  to  Belgium  (1831),  and  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  (from  1867  for  as  long  as  that  State  remained  outside  the 
German  orbit). 

Switzerland,  which  in  1521  had  already  signed  a  contract  of  perpetual  peace  with 
France  (renewed  in  1663  with  Louis  XIV),  found  herself  by  the  stipulations  of 
successive  treaties  the  perpetual  ally  of  almost  all  the  States  of  Europe.  In  spite  of 
this,  her  territory,  the  natural  high-road  between  France  and  Austria,  the  German 
territories  and  Italy,  was  frequently  violated.  Especially  was  this  the  case  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  and,  in  1813,  by  the  troops  of  the  European 
coalition. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Europe,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  nightmare  of 
the  First  Empire,  wished  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  French  invasion,  and 
by  the  Acts  of  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  of  the  20th  March  and  of  Paris  of  the 
20th  November,  1815,  the  perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Swiss  territory  were 
guaranteed.  The  declarations  of  the  eight  signatory  Powers,  England,  Austria,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  and,  later  on,  Spain  and  Switzerland  were  textually  as 
follows  : — 

"  Les  Puissances  signataires  de  la  declaration  de  Vienne  du  20  mars  font, 
par  le  present  Acte,  une  reconnaissance  formelle  et  authentique  de  la  neutralite 
de  la  Suisse,  et  elles  lui  garantissent  I'integrite  et  I'inviolabilite  de  son  territoire 
dans  ses  nouvelles  Umites,  telles  qu'elles  sont  fixees,  tant  par  I'Acte  du  Congres 
de  Vienne  que  par  le  Traite  de  Paris  de  ce  jour." 

(At  the  moment  of  Napoleon's  downfall,  Switzerland,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Mediation  of  1803,  consisted  of  nineteen  cantons.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
added  three  more,  the  Valais,  Neuchatel,  and  Geneva.)   The  declarations  continue  : — 

"  Les  Puissances  reconnaissent  et  garantissent  egalement  la  neutralite  des 
parties  de  la  Savoie  designees  dans  I'Acte  du  Congres  de  Vienne  du  20  mars,  1815, 
et  par  le  Traite  de  Paris  de  ce  jour,  comme  devant  jouir  de  la  neutralite  de  la 
Suisse  de  la  meme  maniere  que  si  elles  appartenaient  a  celui-ci." 

The  parts  of  Savoy  referred  to  are  Chiablesse,  Faucigny,  and  all  the  area  north  of 
Ugine.  The  neutrality  of  these  territories  was  created  to  favour  Sardinia  and  not 
Switzerland,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated.    The  declarations  continue  further  : — 

"  Les  Puissances  signataires  de  la  declaration  du  20  mars  reconnaissent 
authentiquement  par  le  present  Acte  que  la  neutralite  et  I'inviolabilite  de  la 
Suisse  et  son  independance  de  toute  influence  etrangere  sont  dans  les  vraie 
interets  de  la  politique  de  I'Europe  entiere."    (Le  20  novembre,  1815.) 

These  precise  and  definite  declarations,  which  implied  for  Switzerland,  not  only 
advantages  and  rights,  but  also  corresponding  duties,  were  ratified  by  the  Helvetian 
Diet,  with  the  distinct  specification  that  the  signatory  Powers  bound  themselves  to 
respect  the  neutrality  and  to  enforce  its  being  respected  by  others. 

The  indefinite  peace  which  this  perpetual  neutrality  secures  for  Switzerland  is 
also  of  advantage  to  the  neighbouring  Powers,  because  the  neutral  State  constitutes  a 
moral(^)  barrier  which  closes  the  most  favourable  roads  of  invasion  to  any  nation 
which  might  have  aggressive  intentions. 

Naturally  neutralityC)  implies  a  diminution  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
which,  although  relieved  from  the  general  duties  imposed  by  international  rights,  has 

(^)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  :      ?  material."] 
{*)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Ev>-e  Crowe  :  "  ?  neutralization."] 
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further  special  duties  laid  upon  it.  The  principal  of  these  duties,  as  is  known,  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  That  of  the  neutrahsed  State  not  being  able  to  divest  itself  of  its  neutrality. 

2.  That  of  not  cultivating  with  other  States  any  relations  but  pacific  ones,  and 

of  not  contracting  with  them  engagements  which  might  induce  it  to  take 
part  in  war. 

3.  That  of  not  being  able  to  contract  offensive  alliances ;  defensive  alliances  only 

would  be  permitted  to  it  in  case  it  were  attacked. 

4.  That  of  maintaining  neutrality  even  towards  non-signatory  Powers,  which, 

however,  would  be  reciprocally  obliged  to  respect  the  neutrality. 

5.  That  of  not  giving  passage  across  its  territory  to  foreign  troops;  of  rejecting 

any  attempt  to  obtain  such  passage,  and,  if  necessary,  of  employing  all 
its  forces  for  this  purpose.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  guaranteeing  States 
would  engage  in  war  for  the  defence  of  the  neutral  State,  and  as  they 
might  be  among  the  number  of  the  belligerents,  the  neutral  State  would 
be  forced  to  rely  upon  its  own  strength. 

6.  That  of  abstaining  from  any  act  whatever  which  might  in  any  way  interfere 

with  the  military  operations  of  preparations  of  the  belligerent  States  outside 
the  territory  of  the  neutral  State. 

7.  Finally,  that  of  maintaining  the  most  complete  and  strict  impartiality  in 

relation  to  the  belligerents,  abstaining  also  from  any  act  whatever  which 
might  have  the  character  of  indirect  assistance  in  favour  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  from  1815  onwards,  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the 
guaranteeing  Powers,  has  scrupulously  respected  the  neutrality.  A  threat  was  made, 
it  is  true,  by  Prussia  in  1856,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement  of  the  royalist  party  of  Neuchatel.  The  Federal  army  was  then  mobilised 
under  the  command  of  General  Dufour,  but  a  conflict  was  avoided — thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  P'rance,  and  especially  of  England. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1871  the  attitude  of  Switzerland  was  perfectly 
correct.  She  prohibited,  in  the  most  absolute  fashion,  the  transport  of  and  exportation 
of  arms  across  her  territory.  For  the  defence  of  her  frontier  she  mobilised  35,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Herzog.  Finally,  in  1871,  when  the  French 
southern  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourbaki,  pressed  by  Manteuffel's 
troops,  found  no  way  of  escape  except  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  the  passage  of  the 
frontier  was  conceded  by  Switzerland  to  the  French  forces,  but  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  remain  interned  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  German  army,  on  reaching  the  Swiss  frontier,  ceased  the  pursuit.  Thus  about 
90,000  men  and  12,000  horses  were  saved  from  falling  into  German  hands. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  will  be 
respected  in  future  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  witness  the  disappearance  of  the  perpetual  neutrality  which 
she  has  inherited  from  the  former  century. 

That  the  nations  interested,  in  case  of  war,  in  traversing  Swiss  territory  will 
themselves  be  tempted  to  violate  her  neutrality  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  considered 
doubtful.  Switzerland  herself  is  the  first  to  be  persuaded  of  this,  and  this  conviction 
partially  explains  her  activity  in  augmenting  her  military  forces.  The  formidable 
fortifications  on  her  southern  frontier  were  originally  intended  to  enable  her  to  oppose 
an  effective  resistance  to  Italian  troops,  which,  in  the  case  of  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  might  invade  Switzerland  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Powers,  as  Italian  policy  at  the  moment  might  dictate.  The  degree  of  military 
strength  maintained  by  Switzerland  is  now  so  great  that  she  would  be  capable  of 
opposing  such  a  resistance  to  any  foreign  army  which  might  wish  to  traverse  her 
territory  that  the  loss  of  time,  money,  and  men  which  the  invading  Power  would 
have  to  expect  might  not  compensate  for  the  advantage  which  such  a  Power  could 
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hope  to  gain  by  the  violation  of  Swiss  neutrality.  These  conditions  are  sufficient  to 
deprive  even  great  nations  of  the  desire  to  undertake  so  difi&cult  a  task.  From  this 
point  of  view  perhaps  the  guarantee  may  be  sufficient  that  Swiss  neutrality  will  be 
respected. 

But  is  Switzerland  now  disposed  to  defend,  to  the  very  utmost  and  against 
everybody,  her  neutrality?  It  has  been  observed  that  the  necessity  for  defending  her 
neutrality  has  obliged  her  to  augment  her  military  power.  With  the  increase  of  her 
power  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  ensuring  the  acceptance  of  the  perpetual 
neutrality  is  attenuated,  and  that  is  that  the  neutralised  State  should  be  so  weak  as 
not  to  be  able  to  aspire  to  intervention  in  international  politics.  But  to-day  the  Swiss 
feel  strong,  and,  with  the  exaggerated  pride  of  small  States,  do  not  fail  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  showing  what  they  feel. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Swiss  people  does  not  admit  that"  its  neutrality  will  not 
be  defended  always  and  against  everybody,  and  that  the  serious  sacrifices  which  it 
makes  to  have  a  strong  army  might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  other  purposes.  But  in 
political,  and  especially  in  military,  circles  a  spirit  of  independence  is  growing  which 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  into  account. 

The  student  of  Swiss  conditions  is  likely  to  be  led  to  believe  at  first  that  the 
key-note  of  the  Swiss  attitude  is  independence  with  a  determination  to  avoid  being 
involved  in  the  quarrels  of  the  surrounding  nations  and  to  maintain  the  strict  neutrality 
of  their  own  country.  This  probably  is  the  opinion  held  by  most  foreigners,  even  by 
many  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.  It  was  my  own 
opinion  also  for  some  time,  and  it  is  only  gradually,  and  somewhat  reluctantly,  that 
I  have  been  brought  to  take  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter. 

I  now  think  the  real  truth  to  be  that  Switzerland  has  become  so  permeated 
with  German  sentiment  that  she  is  ceasing  to  be  a  separate  nation,  except  in  the 
political  sense. (^)  The  Swiss  themselves  do  not  appear  conscious  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  transformation  has  gone  and  is  going. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  is  of 
German  race.  About  20  per  cent,  speak  French  as  their  own  language,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  this  section  is  entirely  French  in  its  sympathies,  though  it  is  exclusively 
in  it  that  the  few  friends  of  France  in  Switzerland  are  to  be  found.  Five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  of  Itahan  origin.  How  unimportant  the  Italian  element  is  may 
be  realised  from  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  Swiss  army  there  is  only  one  infantry 
regiment,  of  three  battalions,  of  Italian-speaking  troops. 

The  efforts  of  Germany  to  win  over  Switzerland  to  her  way  of  thinking  form 
an  undertaking  which  is  being  conducted  with  great  thoroughness,  and  with  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  German  military  and  diplomatic  authorities.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  campaign  no  means  are  considered  trifling  enough  to  neglect,  all 
are  pressed  into  service  for  the  furthering  of  the  ends  in  view.  It  is  only  after  a 
lengthened  stay  in  Switzerland  and  close  observation  of  the  life  of  the  country  that 
one  is  enabled  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  this  campaign  is  carried  on  and  the 
success  which  it  is  meeting  with.  German  diplomacy  is  not  of  a  delicate  or  skilful  order 
as  a  rule.  It  appears  often  to  defeat  its  own  objects  with  ludicrous  grotesqueness  of 
touch.  The  intrigue  conducted  in  June  this  year  by  the  German  military  attache. 
Count  Eantzau,  against  the  French  military  attache.  Major  Morier,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  "  Berner  Tagblatt,"  is  a  most  illuminating  case  in  point.  That  German 
diplomacy  has  been  so  successful  in  Switzerland,  in  spite  of  its  characteristic 
clumsiness,  which  in  other  countries  or  with  other  peoples  would  probably  have 
produced  results  the  opposite  to  those  aimed  at,  must  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  in  Switzerland  Germans  are  dealing  with  Germans.  The  Swiss  are,  by 
nature,  disposed  to  go  more  than  half-way  towards  accepting  the  policy  which  is  being 
prepared  for  them  by  Germany. 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  :  "  separate  '  nation?  '  exist  only  in  the  political 
sense.   E.  A.  C."l 
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Among  the  large  number  of  German  influences  in  Switzerland  it  is  not  possible  to 
refer  here  to  more  than  a  few.  The  community  of  language  is,  of  course,  a  factor  of. 
the  utmost  importance  when  combined  with  a  disposition  which  causes  the  people  to 
absorb  with  readiness  any  principles,  ideas,  and  opinions  cast  in  the  German  mould. 

Education  throughout  Switzerland  is  conducted  entirely  on  German  lines,  with 
some  small  original  touches  which,  in  this  connection,  are  of  slight  importance.  The 
books  of  instruction  are  to  a  great  extent  German.  The  masters  themselves  are 
Germans  or  have,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  received  their  training  in  Germany. 
Besides  this  it  is  the  custom  with  many  Swiss  families  to  send  their  children  for 
education  to  Germany  with  a  view  to  profiting  from  the  wider  intercourse  available 
there.  Formerly  children  used  to  be  sent  to  France  for  education.  Now  most  Swiss 
parents,  except  a  few  famihes  in  French  Switzerland,  would  consider  sending  their 
children  to  France  as  equivalent  to  their  abandonment  to  the  devil. 

The  general  literature  of  Switzerland  is  almost  exclusively  German.  To  obtain 
any  assurance  on  this  head  it  is  merely  necessary  to  look,  for  a  few  minutes,  into  any 
bookseller's  window  in  any  town  in  the  country. 

The  further  daily  education  of  the  public  by  the  press  is  also  inspired  by  Germany. 
The  articles  on  general  subjects,  art,  science,  politics,  foreign  countries,  &c.,  follow- 
almost  exclusively  German  lines  of  thought,  even  when  not  written  direct  by  German 
correspondents.  The  extent  to  which  the  German  writer  dominates  the  Swiss  press 
may  be  realised  when  it  is  stated  that  of  one  of  the  large  newspapers,  the  "  Neue 
Ziiricher  Zeitung,"  the  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburgh  correspondents  are  all  Germans. 

A  similar  proportion  of  German  correspondents  exists  on  the  staffs  of  the  majority 
of  the  other  papers  in  the  country,  when  they  have  any  staff  at  all.  Besides,  German 
papers  themselves  are  circulated  and  read  very  largely  in  Switzerland.  The  result  of 
all  this  is,  of  course,  that  three-quarters  or  more  of  Switzerland  views  the  world 
entirely  through  German  spectacles. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Government  subsidises  certain 
Swiss  papers.  These  industriously  glorify  Germany  and  everything  German  while 
depreciating  Italy,  France,  and  England.  The  small  local  papers  in  Switzerland  are 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  printed  articles,  costing  nothing,  which  are  supplied  by 
anonymous  or  unrevealed  German  writers  and  are  intended  to  educate  Swiss  public 
opinion  in  a  German  sense. 

I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  a  series  of  the  "  Bund,"  in  which  paper  a 
succession  of  articles  on  the  principal  foreign  armies  has  been  published.  As  usual 
the  German  army  is  described  as  the  acme  of  perfection  in  all  matters,  while  the  other 
armies,  except  the  Austrian,  are  depreciated  with  greater  or  less  emphasis.  The 
Swiss  press  publishes  a  very  large  amount  of  military  information  and  articles — in 
proportion  far  more  than  the  daily  press  of  any  other  country.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  military  matters  are  the  most  favourite  subjects  of  discussion  among  the 
Swiss  people.  The  pro-German  orientation  given  to  their  views  by  this  means  is 
correspondingly  important. 

Nor  must  the  influence  exercised  by  the  large  number  of  Germans  in  Switzerland 
be  forgotten.  Everywhere  now  Germans  are  to  be  met  in  increasing  numbers.  They 
appear  as  tourists,  business  men,  in  society,  in  trade,  and  they  all  spread  the  German 
gospel.  They  can  enter  into  close  relations  with  the  people  of  Switzerland  with  an 
ease  denied  to  other  nationaUties.  This  is  due  to  the  community  of  language  and  also 
because  of  the  identity  of  their  views  on  all  social  matters,  on  the  relations  between 
the  sexes,  on  religion,  art,  literature — in  fact,  of  their  whole  mentalities. 

The  extensive  immigration  of  Germans  into  Switzerland  is  a  most  serious 
phenomenon.  They  are  multiplying  with  such  rapidity  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  an  increasingly  important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  people.  In; 
Ziirich  there  are  now  40.000  Germans.  In  Basel  and  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
nearly  60,000.  In  all  Switzerland  Germans  now  form  10  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  German-born  will  soon  equal  the  native-born 
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Swiss  in  numbers.  This  large  influx  of  Germans  escapes  the  notice  of  most  foreign 
observers,  as  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  new-comers  from  the  natives.  The 
attraction  lies  in  the  high  wages,  business  advantages,  and  the  possibility  of  escape 
from  onerous  military  and  civil  obligations  in  Germany.  The  immigrants  are 
industrious  and  rapidly  settle  down  to  the  ordinary  avocations  and  industrial  life  of 
Switzerland.  They  soon  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Swiss  population,  and  often 
take  Swiss  nationality  in  the  first  generation. 

No  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  on  the  Italian  or  French  sides  of 
Switzerland.  In  Geneva  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  French,  but  these  are  religious 
refugees  or  people  who  have  found  their  own  country  too  hot  to  hold  them.  They 
cannot  be  regarded  as  immigrants,  as  they  do  not  settle  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Germans  in  the  north.  It  is  also  the  case  that  many  Italians  come  to  Switzerland, 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  labourers  who  return  to  their  own  country  when  they 
have  made  a  little  money.   The  permanent  invasion  is  thus  purely  German. 

This  form  of  extension  of  German  influence  is  natural  and  not  the  result  of 
any  deliberate  action  either  on  the  part  of  Switzerland  or  Germany.  But  deliberate 
action  is  taken  by  the  German  authorities  in  numberless  ways,  besides  through  the 
press  as  referred  to  above.  For  instance,  it  is  the  policy  of  Germany  to  encourage 
young  Swiss  to  enter  her  army  and  navy  as  officers.  These  men  frequently  make 
very  good  careers,  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  their  personal  merits,  but,  I  am  led 
to  believe,  also  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  German  authorities  that  the  youth  of 
Switzerland  (and  the  parents,  relations,  and  friends)  should  look  upon  service  in  the 
German  army  or  navy  as  agreeable  and  profitable. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  several  Swiss  officers  in  the  German  army  and 
in  the  German  navy.  These,  when  they  return  to  Switzerland,  carry  the  atmosphere 
of  Germany  with  them  and  are  more  German  than  the  Germans  themselves.  In 
addition  the  German  military  authorities  extend  exceptional  facilities  to  Swiss  officers, 
serving  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  for  instruction,  in  the  German  army.  It  used 
formerly  to  be  the  custom  in  Switzerland  to  send  a  few  officers  each  year  to  serve  in 
other  armies  also.  This  practice  is  being  discontinued,  and  all  such  officers  are  now 
sent  to  Germany.  In  connection  with  this  matter  the  remark  has  been  made  more 
than  once  to  me  :  "  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  us  to  send  our  officers  to  the  German 
army.  We  have  no  desire  for  them  to  be  corrupted  by  the  bad  influences  of  the 
French  army.  In  Germany  it  is  possible  for  them  to  learn  everything  that  is  of  use 
to  an  officer,  far  better  and  in  less  time  than  anywhere  else." 

German  military  infiuence  in  Switzerland  is  very  far  from  stopping  short  at  this 
point.  The  military  literature  in  vogue  consists  to  the  extent  of  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  purely  German  writing.  German  theory  and  German  practice  dominate  the  Swiss 
mihtary  world,  practically  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  other  source  of  military 
knowledge. 

The  German  authorities  use  insidious  forms  of  flattery  towards  the  Swiss  army, 
which,  as  the  Swiss  army  is  practically  the  Swiss  people,  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 
Swiss  officers  are  invited,  officially  and  unofficially,  in  large  numbers  to  German 
manoeuvres.  During  the  manoeuvres  of  the  XlVth  Army  Corps  in  1908  something 
like  300  Swiss  officers  received  passes  to  attend.  A  party  of  twenty  attended  as  the 
personal  guests  of  General  von  Hiine,  commanding  the  army  corps. 

The  German  authorities  almost  invariably  send  generals  to  attend  the  Swiss 
manoeuvres.  On  these  occasions  the  deference  with  which  the  German  group  of 
officers  is  treated  is  significant.  This  year,  for  instance,  though  the  manoeuvres  were 
on  quite  a  small  scale  (brigade  against  brigade,  with  three  batteries  of  artillery  and  a 
little  cavalry  on  each  side),  still  they  were  attended  by  General  von  Giindel,  General- 
Quartermaster  at  the  War  Ministry  in  Berlin,  with  a  major  of  the  General  Staff 
in  attendance,  in  addition  to  the  two  military  attaches.  The  senior  Swiss  officer 
present,  when  making  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  foreign  officers  at  a  luncheon  on 
the  first  day  of  the  manoeuvres,  gave  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Swiss  officers 
for  the  high  honour  rendered  to  the  Swiss  army  by  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a 
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German  general.  No  reference  whatever  was  made  to  the  other  five  armies  of  which 
representatives  were  present.  He  continued  that  it  was  not  realised,  perhaps,  in 
Germany  how  much  the  visits  of  high  German  officers  to  the  Swiss  army  were  valued ; 
they  were  a  great  encouragement  to  Swiss  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  owing  to  the  proof 
they  gave  of  the  friendly  interest  taken  by  Germany  in  the  Swiss  army. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  sending  generals  to  attend  the  manoeuvres  that  German  interest 
in  the  Swiss  army  is  shown.  In  higher  quarters  still  German  sympathy  has  been 
emphasised.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  spent  two  winters  at  St.  Moritz,  and 
has  shown  much  favour  to  representative  young  Swiss  while  engaged  in  enjoying  the 
so-called  "  winter  sports."  His  Imperial  Highness  has  on  all  occasions  shown  a  very 
strong  desire  to  achieve  popularity  in  Switzerland.  Semi-official  and  guarded  efforts 
were  also  made  on  his  behalf  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Swiss  manoeuvres. 
These  feelers  did  not  meet  with  the  result  of  eliciting  an  invitation,  but  they  certainly 
achieved  the  intended  object  of  applying  a  delicate  piece  of  flattery  to  the  Swiss 
army. 

Not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  Prince,  however,  were  feelers  of  this  character 
put  forward,  but  even  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  caused  confidential  enquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  whether  he  could  attend  the  Swiss  manceuvres  himself.  After  a  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council  in  connection  with  this  matter  the  German  Minister,  Herr  von 
Billow,  was  requested  to  inform  His  Imperial  Majesty  that,  while  fully  appreciating 
the  high  compliment,  the  Federal  Council  felt  reluctantly  constrained  to  represent 
that  the  Swiss  were  a  simple  people ;  that  the  members  of  the  Council  themselves 
were  bourgeois,  with  no  knowledge  of  Courts  or  how  to  deal  with  the  protocols 
necessary  in  such  cases;  that  the  means  of  entertaining  so  august  a  visitor  did  not 
exist  in  Switzerland;  and  that  consequently  they  could  not  do  themselves  the  honour 
to  extend  the  invitation  suggested.  The  visit  therefore  will  not  be  made,  and  yet 
in  this  case  also  the  result  aimed  at  has  been  achieved  all  the  same.  The  flattery  has 
been  administered,  and  throughout  the  Swiss  army  is  very  willingly  accepted.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  Swiss  officers  have  discussed  the 
possibility  of  the  Emperor's  coming,  and  how  agreeable  such  a  suggestion  has  evidently 
been  to  the  army. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  these  overtures  on  the  Swiss  mind  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  older  and  the  younger  generation  in  Switzerland.  The  older 
generation,  which  is  well  represented  by  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  contains 
many  men  of  sturdy,  straightforward  character,  who  are  thoroughly  and  wholly 
national  and  independent.  They  form  a  section  of  the  Swiss  population  which 
singularly  resembles  the  best  of  the  patriarchal  Boers.  These  men  are  not  anything 
like  to  the  same  extent  under  German  influence  (or  the  influence  of  any  other  country, 
for  that  matter)  as  the  younger  generation.  It  is  the  latter  which,  with  its  eyes  shut, 
is  now  being  so  rapidly  Germanised,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  is  all-important  in 
this  connection. 

The  extensive  family  relations  between  Swiss  on  the  one  hand  and  Germans 
and  Austrians  on  the  other  cannot  fail  to  produce  certain  results.  Colonel  Corps- 
Commandant  Wille,  Commander  of  the  IlIrd  Army  Corps,  the  man  who,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  certainly  be  appointed  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swiss  field  army,  comes  of  a  Hamburg  family,  and  is  a  naturalised,  not  a  born, 
Swiss.  His  wife  was  a  Countess  Bismarck,  a  niece  of  the  Chancellor's.  His  sons 
have  all  served  for  certain  periods  with  the  Guards  in  Berlin,  and  he  has  been  invited 
repeatedly  to  German  manoeuvres  as  the  guest  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  activity.  Besides  commanding  an  army  corps  and  being  perhaps  the  most 
influential  military  authority  in  the  country,  he  is  also  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  most  important  military  paper  in  Switzerland — the  "  AUgemeine  Schweizerische 
Militarzeitung."    The  pro-German  influence  of  such  a  man  can  be  easily  understood. 

Another  example  is  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Divisional-Colonel  von 
Sprecher-Bernegg.  This  man  comes  from  the  Graubiinden,  where  he  has  property. 
He  has  many  relations  in  the  Austrian  army,  including  a  brother  who  is  a  general, 
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and  who,  in  1908,  came  as  the  chief  of  an  Austrian  mission  to  the  Swiss  manoeuvres. 
The  chief  of  the  General  Staff  is  saturated  with  German  miUtary  ideas  and  German- 
Austrian  sympathies. 

Such  instances  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied  were  the  recital  of  them  profitable. 
It  must  therefore  be  accepted  that  these  family  relations  are  another  potent  cause 
of  pro-German-Austrian  sympathies  in  Switzerland. 

A  very  significant  sign  of  the  weakening  of  Swiss  national  feeling  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  more  well-to-do  classes  are  coming  to  regard  the  national  dialect — the 
Sehwyzer-Diitsch.  This  is  a  fine,  archaic,  virile  language,  with  much  poetic  force  of 
expression,  and  which  is  very  dear  to  truly  patriotic  Swiss.  Beside  it,  modern  High 
German  sounds  decidedly  affected  and  inferior. Unfortunately  Sehwyzer-Diitsch 
is  not  used  in  writing,  and  so  must  inevitably  give  way  to  its  more  useful  modern 
rival.  But  it  is  still  almost  universally  used  by  the  Swiss  when  speaking  together, 
and  it  is  recognised  that  when  the  practice  ceases  the  Swiss  will  have  lost  much  that 
makes  for  an  independent  national  spirit.  Now  some  modern  Swiss  are  beginning  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  Sehwyzer-Diitsch.  A  proof  of  this  was  furnished  at  this  year's 
manoeuvres  by  the  colonel  of  an  artillery  regiment — who  at  the  same  time  is  an  active 
pro-German  politician  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  called  the  "  Toggenburger  Anzeiger." 
The  colonel  apologised  to  a  young  English  officer,  who  was  present,  for  using 
Sehwyzer-Diitsch  during  a  discussion  with  his  own  officers.  On  the  Englishman 
saying  that  of  course  he  quite  understood  their  preference  for  the  language  of  their 
country,  the  colonel  replied,  "  Oh,  but  you  must  not  imagine  that  we  are  such 
uneducated  peasants  as  not  to  be  equally  at  home  in  High  German."  Such  a  speech, 
with  its  implied  depreciation  of  Sehwyzer-Diitsch,  would  have  made  a  Swiss  patriot  of 
the  old  school  boil  with  anger.  It  was  possible  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  pro-German 
parvenu.  But  it  is  significant  that  he  dared  to  utter  it  in  the  presence  of  other 
officers.  (^) 

Unfortunately  the  reverence  for  the  national  characteristics  is  diminishing  in 
Switzerland.  With  the  disuse  of  Sehwyzer-Diitsch  another  nail  will  have  been  driven 
into  the  coffin  of  the  Swiss  independent  nationhood. 

Another  indication,  and  to  my  mind  a  serious  one.  of  the  extent  to  which 
Germanism  is  penetrating  into  Switzerland  is  the  following :  Two  of&cers  of  the 
instruction  staff,  men  of  unusual  experience  and  knowledge,  and  both  men  who  had 
been  sent  to  follow  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign  on  the  spot,  have,  in  conversation 
with  me,  admitted  that  they  thought  the  Swiss  authorities  were  making  a  mistake  in 
so  slavishly  imitating  everything  German.  They  both,  however,  begged  me  not  to  let 
it  be  known  that  they  held  these  views,  as  it  might  be  bad  for  their  careers. 

An  indication  has  been  given  of  the  hypnotism  which  is  exercised  by  German 
military  prestige  on  Switzerland.  Another  influence  which  is  also  being  worked  with 
great  effect  from  Germany  is  the  commercial  one,  the  pressure  of  the  pocket.'  German 
trade  relations  with  Switzerland  are  managed,  in  the  political  sense,  with  considerable 
skill  and  with  varying  degrees  of  opportunism.  The  definite  end  in  view  is  that 
of  inducing  commercial  Switzerland  and  the  capitalist  manufacturers,  the  so-called 
"  Industrielle,"  a  section  of  rapidly  increasing  importance,  to  consider  that  the 
inclusion  of  Switzerland  in  the  Zollverein  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  her.  Abstract 
arguments  on  the  inevitable  modern  tendency  of  small  States  to  agglomerate  with 
larger  ones  are  complacently  indulged  in  as  a  soporific  to  patriotic  scruples.  The 
sentiment  is  frequently  heard  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  small  country  to  conduct  an 
economical  struggle  with  so  vast  a  neighbour,  and  that,  if  a  member  of  the  Zollverein, 
Switzerland  would  be  in  a  position  to  derive  far  greater  profit  from  her  natural 
resources  in  power  and  from  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  her  workmen.  The 
policy  of  Germany  in  connection  with  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  on  the  question 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  :  "  No,  no  1  It  is  a  peasants'  dialect  and  has  all  the 
faults  of  such  a  dialect."] 

(')  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe:  "I  doubt  this  being  correct."] 
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of  the  imports  of  flour  is  a  case  in  point.  The  great  war  reserve  of  grain  formerly 
maintained  by  Switzerland  has  been  exhausted,  and  mill  after  mill  is  shutting  down. 
The  pressure  is  severe  here. 

A  similar  policy  is  being  pursued,  with  patient  foresight,  in  connection  with  the 
railways,  always  with  the  same  object  of  bringing  Switzerland  still  more  within  the 
German  fold. 

So  abrupt  a  change  as  the  surrender  of  her  independence  is  of  course  never  even 
distantly  hinted  at  to  Switzerland.  The  most  daring  do  not  go  further  than  to  suggest 
that  the  inclusion  of  Switzerland  in  the  Zollverein  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
not  incompatible  with  her  retention  of  her  own  sovereignty  and  complete  political 
independence.  There  are  many  Swiss  "  Industrielle  "  who  believe  this  to  be  possible, 
and  the  number  of  those  holding  this  view  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  peaceful  penetration  of  Switzerland  by  Germany  being  admitted  so  far,  it 
remains  to  examine  what  effect  the  present  condition  of  things  has  on  Switzerland's 
relations  with  her  other  neighbours.  Little  reference  need  be  made  to  Austria,  for 
Austria,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  being  practically  a  part  of  Germany. 
Austria's  role  is  more  passive,  but  follows  the  German  lead,  and  little  real  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  these  two  countries. 

The  grouping  of  the  States  surrounding  Switzerland  is  now :  Germany  and 
Austria  closely  allied  versus  the  Ijatin  nations — France  and  Italy.  Between  the  latter, 
however,  so  close  an  association  does  not  exist  as  between  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  for  Italy  is  distinctly 
unfriendly.  The  Swiss  regard  Italians  with  profound  contempt,  and  the  popular 
nickname  "  Tschinck  "  for  the  Italians  (from  the  Italian  game  "  cinque  ")  represents 
in  the  Swiss  mind  something  parallel  to  what  the  word  "  nigger  "  does  to  the  white 
soldier  in  the  tropics. 

The  dislike  for  everything  Italian  makes  itself  felt  even  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Ticino,  which  frequently  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  the  treatment  meted  out'  to  it  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  complains  that  in  railway  questions,  the  appointment  of 
State  employes,  and  a  host  of  minor  points  it  is  not  dealt  with  fairly.  The  general 
discontent  of  the  Ticinese  and  the  contempt  and  assumption  of  superiority  of  German 
Switzerland  lead  to  constant  little  frictions.  The  most  recent  illustration  of  this  is 
the  appointment  of  a  "German"  colonel  to  command  the  Ticino  Regiment.  This 
ofl&cer,  with  German  tact,  signalised  his  assumption  of  the  command  by  an  address  to 
the  regiment  in  which  he  gave  it  a  "  dressing  down  "  and  announced  his  intention  of 
dealing  with  it  in  a  drastic  fashion.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be,  the 
Ticino  press  is  up  in  arms  demanding  the  immediate  removal  of  the  offensive 
"  German."    The  matter  has  not  been  settled  yet. 

To  the  outsider  the  grounds  for  this  extreme  contempt  and  hostility  of  the  Swiss 
towards  the  Italians  appear  insufficient.  They  lie  partly  in  the  relations  which  existed 
during  many  centuries  of  past  history  between  the  independent  German-speaking 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  the  Italians.  The  antipathy  is  being  augmented  by  the 
carefully  applied  insinuations  and  suggestions  emanating  from  military  and  political 
sources  in  Germany.  Even  the  well-educated  Swiss  have  been  led  to  believe  that  in 
Italy  they  have  a  potential  enemy  with  whom  it  may  one  day  be  necessary  to  have  a 
military  reckoning.  And  yet  to  an  impartial  foreign  observer  it  would  appear  that 
if  any  country  is  animated  with  entirely  peaceful  intentions  towards  another  it  is 
Italy  in  regard  to  Switzerland.  Fantastic  as  the  idea  of  an  Italian  attack  upon 
Switzerland  must  be,  to  the  Swiss  it  appears  as  a  concrete  possibility,  and  the  fact 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  appraising  the  eventual  political  attitude  of  Switzerland. 

The  firmness  with  which  the  idea  has  been  implanted  into  the  Swiss  mind  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  may  indicate  the  real  views  held  in  Germany  as 
to  the  position  which  Italy  would  occupy  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  in  Europe.  Were 
Italy  regarded  by  Germany  and  Austria  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  as  a  nation  entitled  to  full  consideration  as  an  ally,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Switzerland  should  have  been  induced  to  regard  her  with  so  much  suspicion.  There 
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is  the  possibility  that  a  closer  understanding  exists  between  Switzerland  on  the  one 
hand  and  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  other  than  is  at  present  suspected. 

Whether  the  rumours  of  a  convention  made  this  spring  between  Switzerland  and 
Austria  against  Italy  are  true  or  not,  the  Italian  General  Staif  has  reasons  for  believing 
that  conversations  on  this  point  did  take  place  between  those  in  authority  in  the  two 
countries.  It  was  thought  unlikely  that  Switzerland  had  undertaken  to  concede  to 
Austria  free  passage  for  her  troops  across  Swiss  territory.  But  it  was  thought  probable 
that  Austria  had  obtained  an  assurance  that  Switzerland  would  guarantee  to  oppose  by 
force  any  attempt  to  violate  her  territory  on  the  part  of  Italy.  Thus  Austria  would 
have  her  right  flank  protected  without  the  necessity  of  detaching  any  special  body  of 
troops  to  carry  out  this  function.  Colour  is  lent  to  this  assumption  by  the  fact  that 
Austria  moved  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  had  been  in  the  Trentino  farther  to  the 
east  and  into  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  just  at  this  time. 

The  Italian  Government  took  it  into  consideration  to  request  a  clear  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  its  intentions  in  this  matter,  arguing  that 
if  Switzerland  were  also  determined  to  insist  on  Austrian  respect  for  the  inviolability 
of  her  territory  there  would  be  no  prejudice  to  Italian  interests.  On  the  contrary,  an 
assurance  similar  to  the  one  which  it  was  supposed  might  have  been  given  to  Austria 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Italy,  and  it  would  enable  her  to  dispense  with  two 
detachments  in  the  Valtellina — one  to  protect  her  left  flank  and  the  other  to  watch  the 
Spliigen,  Maloggia,  and  Bernina  Passes,  through  which  the  deployment  of  the  Italian 
armies  might  be  threatened  in  rear. 

The  request  for  a  clear  declaration  from  the  Swiss  Government  was  not  made. 
The  reason  for  not  asking  for  it  is  not  known.    It  may  have  been  timidity. 

The  Swiss  dislike  of  France  and  everything  French  is  to  be  partially  ascribed  to 
the  German  efforts  in  prejudice  of  France,  but  they  are  given  substance  by  other 
causes.  For  instance,  the  memories  of  the  treatment  of  Switzerland  by  France  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  far  from  being 
effaced  in  the  popular  mind  even  yet. 

A  deep-rooted  bitterness  against  France  is  still  extant,  and  is  likely  to  remain  for 
generations  to  come,  no  matter  how  peacefully  the  intervening  years  may  pass.  The 
religious  question  is  also  very  important.  A  large  portion  of  Switzerland  is  Calvinistic 
and  Protestant,  while  another  portion  is  Catholic.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  very 
devout.  Atheistic  ideas  have  at  present  not  made  any  headway,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Geneva  and  among  the  Socialist  classes  in  Ziirich  and  Basel.  In  these  places, 
however,  such  ideas  are  of  foreign  importation  and  are  very  repugnant  to  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Again,  a  large  number  of  members  of  religious  orders 
have  left  France  in  the  last  few  years  and  have  taken  up  residence  in  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Switzerland.  Their  influence  adds  to  the  general  condemnation  of  the  French 
Government  and  to  the  profound  disapproval  of  the  whole  social  state  of  France  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  apparently  no  sympathy  whatever  betw-een  the  two  countries  on  the 
score  of  their  being  both  republics.  The  Swiss,  although  republicans,  are  genuinely 
conservative  also.  They  consider  their  Government  and  social  order  to  be  of  superior 
character  to  that  of  the  French.  The  opinion  is  widespread  that  the  French  are  an 
utterly  immoral,  degraded,  degenerate,  and  failing  nation.  The  German-speaking 
parts  of  Switzerland  look  down  upon  the  French-speaking  parts  of  their  own  country. 
Their  mental  attitude  towards  France  herself  is  one  of  ineffable  contempt.  As  for 
the  French  army,  it  is  considered  to  be  without  discipHne,  without  patriotism — an 
utterly  unreliable  instrument  of  war  which  cannot  be  compared  in  any  way  with  that 
of  Germany. 

In  this  connection  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  French  have  done 
nothing  for  years  past  to  cause  the  Swiss  to  hold  them  in  higher  esteem.  Had  it 
been  done  with  intention  France  could  hardly  have  played  into  the  hands  of  Germany 
more  successfully.  In  all  commercial  disputes  with  Switzerland  she  has  shown  the 
most  callous  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Swiss.    Her  railway  policy  similarly 
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appears  to  have  been  dictated  at  times  by  a  revengeful  spirit.  Her  choice  of  the 
diplomats  sent  to  represent  her  in  Switzerland  has  not  been  fortunate.  In  most 
cases  the  members  of  the  French  missions  in  Switzerland  have  not  known  German  or 
shown  that  they  desire  to  get  into  real  touch  with  the  people.  A  sHght  exception  is 
made  in  favour  of  the  French-speaking  parts,  but  there  a  good  understanding  is  less 
difficult  and  less  important.  One  Ambassador  after  another  has  been  more  or  less 
distasteful  to  the  Swiss.  It  was  different  in  the  case  of  M.  Revoil,  an  able, 
sympathetic,  unassuming,  and  straightforward  man,  whose  good  influence  in 
Switzerland  would  have  been  considerable  had  he  remained  at  his  post  for  any  length 
of  time  (") 

A  recent  example  of  the  typical  French  failure  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
Swiss  is  the  intervention  of  M.  Millerand  at  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  world-post  monument  in  Berne.  M.  Millerand  took  upon  himself 
to  make  speeches  which  by  precedent  and  etiquette  should  have  been  delivered  by  the 
French  Ambassador.  His  object  in  doing  so  was  to  secure  the  opportunity  of 
"acquiring  merit"  in  certain  circles  in  France  by  a  fulsome  eulogy  of  the  postmen 
and  subordinate  employes  of  the  postal  service.  The  Swiss  were  very  indignant  that 
M.  Millerand  should  have  made  this  use  of  "  their  "  ceremony.  Nobody  in  Switzerland 
cares  a  straw  what  the  French  letter-carriers  think  of  M.  Millerand,  and  the  Swiss 
public  as  a  whole  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  such  pandering  to  a  socialistic 
policy.  In  marked  contrast  to  M.  Millerand 's  utterances,  and  much  more  to  Swiss 
taste,  were  the  speeches  of  the  German  representatives  on  this  occasion.  The  vigour 
of  language  employed  by  some  Swiss  critics  of  M.  Millerand  would  probably  have 
caused  that  politician  considerable  surprise  could  he  have  heard  them,  and  might 
have  enlightened  him  and  his  compatriots  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  in 
Switzerland. 

As  an  indication  of  the  Swiss  feeling  towards  the  French  and  German  armies 
respectively  the  matter  of  sending  Swiss  officers  abroad  for  instruction  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Another  proof  of  the  same  thing  is  furnished  by  the  light  in  which 
French  officers  who  attend  the  Swiss  manoeuvres  in  a  private  capacity  are  regarded. 
This  year,  for  instance,  a  well-known  French  habitue  of  Swiss  manoeuvres,  a  retired 
major  of  the  name  of  Dolfuss,  who  lives  for  part  of  the  year  in  Switzerland  and  has  a 
large  number  of  Swiss  relations,  appeared  as  usual.  The  commander  of  the  1st  Army 
Corps  said,  in  private  conversation,  that  it  was  very  peculiar  that  Major  Dolfuss 
should  come  so  often  to  the  Swiss  manoeuvres,  that  his  reason  for  doing  so  could  not 
be  understood,  that  he  had  recently  been  decorated  by  the  French  Government,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  were  most  suspicious.  Major  Dolfuss,  it  is  true,  writes 
magazine  articles  and  generally  interests  himself  in  military  matters,  as  do  so  many 
retired  officers  on  the  continent,  but  beyond  this  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
suspicion,  except  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  Frenchman.  Similar  remarks  are  never 
made  about  German  officers,  though  they  also  attend  Swiss  manoeuvres  privately  iri 
large  numbers  and  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  feelings  of  the  Swiss  people  towards  the  nations  nearest  them  have  a  close 
connection  with  their  attitude  of  mind  towards  those  next  in  propinquity.  Thus 
England  bears  a  two-fold  odium  :  one  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  atmosphere  of 
hostility  created  by  German  influences;  the  other  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
England  is  on  good  terms  with  France  and  Italy.  It  is  true  that  England  has  many 
individual  friends  in  Switzerland,  especially  among  the  travelled  and  educated  classes. 
Switzerland  also  has  no  shadow  of  a  grievance  against  England  or  grounds  for 
unfriendliness.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Switzerland  would  benefit  by  any  harm 
to  England.  But  yet,  and  in  spite  of  the  real  obligations  under  which  Switzerland 
lies  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  are  acknowledged  in  a  theoretical,  abstract  kind  of 
way,  this  does  not  prevent  the  latent  feeling  of  hostility  which  now  exists.  In  the 
country  at  large  there  is  a  rancour  which  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  feeling  against 
England  so  incessantly  voiced  in  the  German  press  and  by  Germans  everywhere.  It 

(*)  [Thf  rest  of  this  paragraph  is  omitted  as  it  contains  personal  comment  only.] 
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is,  of  course,  not  so  violent  as  the  hatred  of  the  Junker  classes  in  Prussia,  but  it  is 
there  all  the  same  and  should  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  event  of  strained  relations 
or  hostiUties  between  England  and  Germany,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
Swiss  sympathies  will  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  Germany.  How  ready  Switzerland  is 
to  turn  against  England  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war. 

Some  remarks  recently  made  to  an  English  officer  by  a  prominent  Lucerne 
journalist,  who  is  also  a  heutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  show  the  tendency  of  Swiss 
thought  in  connection  with  England:  "You,  of  course,  are  English,"  he  said,  "and 
no  doubt  have  English  ideas,  but  you  must  understand  that  we  Swiss  are  very  well 
disposed  towards  Germany."  Another  remark  by  the  same  individual  was:  "Some 
day  soon  Germany  will  be  securely  placed  in  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam :  then  she  will 
stretch  the  brotherly  hand  out  towards  you.  She  will  be  so  near."  These  remarks 
were  made  with  no  friendly  or  joking  intonation,  and  were  all  the  more  in  bad  taste 
as  the  English  officer  was  at  the  moment  the  official  guest  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  had  not  mentioned  Germany. 

Foreigners,  except  Germans,  very  rarely  get  into  touch  with  the  real  feelings, 
opinions,  habits,  and  qualities  of  the  people  of  Switzerland.  There  can  be  few 
countries  so  much  visited  and  of  which  the  visitors  know  so  little  concerning  the 
inhabitants ;  but  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Swiss  towards  their  neighbours  is  really 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  continual  efforts  of  the  German  press,  German 
military  influence,  German  diplomacy,  natural  causes,  and  French  carelessness  are 
causing  Switzerland  to  regard  France  and  Italy  as  her  only  possible  enemies. 

Switzerland,  of  course,  does  not  contemplate  fighting  either  France  or  Italy  alone. 
So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  possibility  of  her  being  brought  into  a  war  would 
depend  on  her  neighbours  being  involved,  or  about  to  be  involved,  in  hostilities.  If 
Italy  were  still  an  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria,  Swiss  energies  would  be  entirely 
directed  against  France.  If  Austria  were  fighting  against  Italy,  it  is  probable  that 
Switzerland  would  employ  one-third  of  her  forces  against  Italy  and  the  remainder 
against  France. (') 

The  existing  Swiss  fortifications  are  directed  exclusively  against  France  and 
Italy.  In  a  military  sense  she  has  now  turned  her  back  on  Austria  and  Germany 
with,  apparently,  complete  confidence  in  the  benevolence  of  these  two  nations.  The 
re-formation  of  the  army  into  six  divisions,  which  is  now  being  prepared,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  desire  for  an  arrangement  which  will  enable  it  to  be  more  effectively 
employed  in  offensive  or  (less  likely)  defensive  operations  against  Italy  or  France,  or 
both  together. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  precision  to  what  extent  an  understanding 
exists  between  the  German  General  Staff  and  the  Swiss  military  authorities,  though 
numberless  small  indications  point  to  something  of  the  sort.  Possibly,  however, 
nothing  more  definite  than  a  highly  developed  reciprocal  good-feeling  unites  them  at 
present.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Switzerland  has  been  convinced 
that  France,  in  the  event  of  hostihties,  intends  to  violate  Swiss  neutrality  in  order 
to  obtain  the  strategic  advantages  which  passage  across  Swiss  territory  might  give  her. 
There  is  also  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  Germany  has  satisfied  Switzerland  that 
she  will  scrupulously  respect  Swiss  territory  herself,  no  matter  what  line  she  may  take 
to  turn  the  French  defences. 

It  seems  certain  that  were  Germany  to  play  her  cards  with  sufficient  skill  there 
would  be  little  difficulty,  as  things  stand  at  present,  in  inducing  Switzerland  to  proceed 
to  offensive  measures  in  support  of  what  would  really  be  German  policy,  just  as  if  the 
Swiss  formed  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  German  army.C")  Information  conveved  to 
Switzerland  that  France  were  preparing  to  move  troops  towards  the  Val  de  Travers 
and  other  passes  of  the  Jura  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  Swiss  army  into  motion. 

(')  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge  :  "  I  can  hardly  believe  all  this.      C.  H."] 
(>")  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge  :  "  J  doubt  this.    C.  H."] 
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The  quality  and  organisation  of  the  Swiss  army  must  be  taken  into  serious  account 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  influence  it  is  capable  of  exercising 
in  Central  European  affairs. 

It  is  in  all  respects  an  army  prepared  equally  well  for  offensive  warfare  beyond 
the  limits  of  Switzerland  as  for  defensive  warfare  within  those  limits.  This  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  well  organised, 
well  equipped,  well  trained,  and  efficient.  The  discipline  is  very  good,  and  the  spirit 
admirable.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  powerful  fighting  machine. 
Opinions  are  misled  by  its  being  styled  a  militia  army.  For  war  purposes  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  most  regular  armies  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  aggressive  fighting  instinct  of  the  Swiss 
nation  is  still  in  existence.  It  may  be  dormant,  but  it  is  very  strong  yet.  The 
weakest  point  of  the  Swiss  army  perhaps  lies  in  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  higher 
commanders,  but  it  is  sure  that  the  commands  would  be  confided  to  the  best  men  if 
war  broke  out.  The  artillery,  in  comparison  with  the  other  arms,  is  behind  the  times 
in  tactical  training,  but  it  is  in  any  case  far  superior  in  fighting  value  to  the  Italian 
field  artillery. 

The  armed  forces  of  Switzerland  amount  to  about  260,000  men.  The  auxiliary 
(unarmed  Landsturm)  services  amount  to  another  250,000  men.  The  importance  of 
the  Swiss  army  as  a  military  factor  lies,  however,  almost  as  much  in  its  readiness  for 
action  as  in  its  numerical  strength.  There  is  no  army  in  the  world  which  can  be  so 
rapidly  mobilised.  Every  man,  gun,  and  vehicle  of  the  field  army  would  be  ready  for 
the  field  by  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  the  issue  of  the  mobilisation  order — the 
whole  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  even  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  were  the  order 
to  be  issued  in  the  early  morning. 

The  re-formation  of  the  army,  alluded  to  above,  will  dispose  it  in  six  large 
divisions  with  three  independent  brigades  of  mountain  troops,  instead  of  in  four  army 
corps  as  at  present.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  divisions  will  individually  fall 
not  far  short  of  the  present  army  corps  in  strength.  It  is  contemplated  to  increase  the 
present  thirty-seven  Landwehr  infantry  battalions  to  fifty-four  battalions.  The  place 
of  the  Landwehr  in  the  second  line  will  eventually  be  taken  by  organised  formations 
of  the  armed  Landsturm,  to  the  development  of  which  great  attention  is  now  being 
paid.  Besides  this,  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  cavalry  units,  and  to 
introduce  field  howitzers,  so  that  the  dotation  in  cavalry  and  guns  of  the  divisions 
will  virtually  amount  to  the  present  establishments  of  the  army  corps. 

The  Swiss  authorities  are  extremely  anxious  to  anticipate  the  rearmament  with 
an  automatic  rifle  of  the  French  and  Italian  troops  by  the  adoption  of  an  automatic 
rifle  for  the  Swiss  infantry.  This  matter  is  being  pursued  with  great  energy  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  secrecy.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as  Italy  is 
concerned  at  any  rate,  the  wishes  of  the  Swass  Military  Department  will  be  gratified 
and  that  the  power  of  the  Swiss  infantry  will  thus  be  proportionately  increased. 

In  comparing  the  fighting  value  of  the  Swiss  with  that  of  the  Italian  army  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  things  are  at  present  the  Swiss  are  capable  of 
successfully  dealing  with  double  their  own  strength  of  Italian  troops.  The  latter 
would  melt  away  before  the  highly  developed  fire  discipline  and  good  shooting  of  the 
Swiss  infantry  like  a  block  of  ice  under  a  jet  of  hot  water.  There  can  be  little  real 
comparison  between  the  quality  of  the  troops  of  the  tw'o  nations.  Were  Switzerland 
to  make  up  her  mind  (or  to  have  it  made  up  for  her)  that  she  must  fight  Italy,  she 
would  proceed  to  do  so  with  great  alacrity  and  complete  confidence.  The  Swiss  troops 
would  remember  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  first  time  in  history  that  Swiss  fighting 
men  had  invaded  Lombardy.  Owing  to  the  excellent  mobilisation  arrangements  of 
the  Swiss  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  forces  could  descend  into  the  plains,  cut  the 
railways,  and  paralyse  the  lines  of  communications  with  great  rapidity  far  quicker  than 
Italian  troops  could  be  assembled  in  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  this  enterprise. 

The  value  which  is  placed  by  French  critics  on  the  Swiss  army  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  the  French  military  attache  in  Berne,  a  very  hard-working  and 
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intelligent  officer,  considers  that  the  Swiss  army  could  contain  six  French  army  corps 
and  that  France  would  be  forced  to  employ  that  force  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
dealing  wutli  a  hostile  Switzerland.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Germany 
counts  on  this  containing  power  of  the  Swiss  army.  German  General  Staff  officers  are 
known  to  have  said  that  Swiss  co-operation  against  the  French  in  the  south  would 
effectively  counterbalance  any  support  which  England  could  give  to  France  on  land 
during  the  earlier  part  of  a  campaign. 

How  thoroughly  the  Swiss  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  eventuality  of  having 
to  fight  France  or  Italy  innumerable  facts  tend  to  show.  General  Staff  rides  are 
constantly  taking  place  on  both  frontiers — they  never  take  place  on  the  Austrian  or 
German  frontiers  now.  During  these  exercises,  which  are  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  the  most  minute  studies  are  made  of  the  ground  along  the  frontiers 
from  the  strategical,  tactical,  supply,  and  logistic  points  of  view.  The  same  officers 
extend  their  investigations  in  smaller  parties,  or  singly,  and  in  plain  clothes,  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy.  These  studies  continue  through  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  every  year.  Careful  plans  for  the  fortification  of  important  points  are  drawn 
up  to  be  executed  by  the  auxiliary  services  without  loss  of  time  when  required.  Roads, 
railways,  bridges,  passes.  &c.,  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  are  carefully  examined. 
The  minutest  calculations  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railways  are  made,  and 
time-tables  are  prepared  to  regulate  the  rapid  transport  of  the  whole  army  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  General  Staff.  These  are  based  on  a  variety  of 
assumptions  corresponding  to  the  part  Switzerland  intends  to  play  under  varying 
poUtical  hypotheses.  Every  imaginable  case  is  provided  for,  and  the  scheme 
corresponding  to  the  selected  plan  would  be  immediately  acted  upon.  Nothing  will 
have  been  left  to  chance.  In  both  directions  south  and  west  the  Swiss  army  will  be 
ready  to  act  with  decision,  and  every  preparation  which  it  is  possible  to  make  in  peace 
time  will  have  been  made  to  enable  the  plans  to  be  carried  out  successfully. 

An  important  portion  of  the  Swiss  machinery  for  war  are  the  so-called  "  services 
in  rear  of  the  army."  These  include  arsenals,  hospitals,  fifteen  horse  depots,  and  a 
large  number  of  men's  depots  to  provide  reinforcements  for  the  units  at  the  front. 
All  these  establishments  would  naturally  be  located  in  such  positions  as  the  strategical 
conditions  dictate.  The  details  are  secret,  but  it  is  known  that  at  the  present  time 
the  disposition  for  these  depots  on  mobilisation  will  place  them  all  in  the  north,  east, 
and  centre  of  Switzerland.  This  clearly  points  to  a  campaign  being  contemplated  on 
the  western  or  southern  frontiers.  The  establishments  must  of  course  be  in  the 
most  protected  positions,  where  their  work  can  be  carried  on  with  the  least  inter- 
ference during  the  progress  of  war,  and  whence  the  drafts  of  men  and  horses  can  be 
dispatched  when  required  to  join  the  field  troops.  Many  other  indications  of  a  like 
character  reveal  the  tendency  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  General  Staff. 

If  other  proofs  were  needed  of  the  possibility,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  that 
Switzerland,  if  she  thought  fit,  would  not  hesitate  to  discard  her  neutrality  and 
proceed  to  offensive  action  on  her  own  account,  they  may  be  found  in  such  facts 
as  the  following  : — 

In  the  Federal  message  of  the  19th  December,  1904,  relating  to  the  project  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  arbitration  between  the  Confederation  and  various 
nations,  it  is  said:  "We  have  always  considered  that  the  true  guarantee  of  our 
neutrality  rests,  before  all  else,  on  the  firm  intention  which  we  have  to  ensure  for  all 
time,  and  by  all  means  in  our  power,  the  protection  of,  and  the  respect  for,  our  rights 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation." 

Last  autumn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  French 
general  Langlois  on  the  Swiss  manoeuvres  of  1907,  in  which  he  stated  that  "the 
mission  of  the  Swiss  army  consists  simply  in  ensuring  respect  for  the  neutrality  of 
the  country,"  the  Swiss  press  rose  up  in  protest  against  this  conception  as  diminishing 
the  importance  of  the  Federal  army,  and  affirmed  that,  in  case  of  war,  Switzerland 
possessed,  like  any  other  State,  the  same  right  to  take  all  the  measures  she  considered 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  independence.    The  "Revue  militaire  Suisse"  of 
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Geneva  (I  quote  intentionally  from  a  publication  of  French  Switzerland),  which  reflects 
faithfully  the  dominant  opinion  in  military  circles,  said,  in  this  connection:  "If 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  our  independence  obliges  us  to  declare  ourselves  on  one  side  or 
on  the  other  in  an  international  quarrel,  and  counsels  us  to  act  defensively  against 
one  or  other  of  our  neighbours,  we  are  absolutely  within  our  rights  by  international 
law  to  take  such  action." 

(It  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  Swiss  military  opinion  insists,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  that  the  best  defensive  is  a  timely  offensive.  In  this,  of  course,  it  merely 
follows  a  sound  military  instinct.) 

In  other  terms,  it  is  clear  that  Switzerland  reserves  to  herself  complete  liberty 
of  action  in  accordance  with  what  she  considers  her  interests.  The  formula  is  very 
convenient  for  the  Confederation,  but  somewhat  disquieting  for  limitrophe  nations 
which,  like  France  and  Italy,  see  that  these  claims  to  rights  of  sovereign  and 
independent  nationhood  are  more  strongly  emphasised  against  themselves. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  quite  recently  by  Divisional-Colonel  Wildbolz, 
commanding  the  Ilnd  Division  (forming  part  of  the  French-speaking  1st  Army  Corps) 
and  Chief  of  the  Arm  of  Cavalry,  occurs  this  passage  : — 

"  Enfin,  nous  n'avons  aucune  raison  de  croire  que  notre  general  doive  etre 
inferieur  a  celui  de  notre  adversaire  eventuel.  Tout  permet  d'esperer  qu'il 
n'attendra  pas  I'attaque  de  I'envahisseur,  mais  qu'il  tombera  sur  lui  au  moment 
propice,  comme  I'ont  si  souvent  fait  avec  gloire  ceux  qui  ont  fonde  notre 
independance." 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  diplomacy  should  not  attach  greater  value  to 
the  neutrality  than  the  assumption  that  perhaps,  but  only  perhaps,  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  conclude  precautionary  agreements  of  a  political  or  military 
character  with  other  nations.  Beyond  this  the  Federal  Government  certainly  considers 
itself,  in  case  of  conflict,  entitled  to  act,  and  will  act,  with  complete  freedom  and  in 
accordance  with  what  it  believes  to  be  its  interests.  Italy  and  France,  a  priori, 
would  be  wise  to  recognise  that  Swiss  military  action  will  inevitably  be  directed  against 
themselves. 

The  facts,  opinions,  and  deductions  in  the  foregoing  may  be  briefly  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

Since  the  Franco-German  war  Switzerland  has  been  coming  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  Germany.  Her  sympathies  are  now  entirely  pro-German- Austrian 
and  anti-French-Italian-English. 

She  considers  that  France  or  Italy,  or  both,  may  desire  to  violate  her  territory. 
She  has  now  a  very  efficient  and  ready  army.  She  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
not  feel  herself  bound  by  any  obligations  or  neutrality.  Finally,  the  intervention 
of  Switzerland  in  a  European  struggle  may  produce  results  of  a  far-reaching  and 
perhaps  decisive  character  of  which  the  possibilities  should  not  be  left  out  of  account. 

C.  DELME-EADCLIFFE,  Colonel, 

Military  Attach.4. 

Rome,  November  17,  1909. 

MINUTES. 

Tltis  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  report.  It  confirms,  with  ample  detail,  the  warnings 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  Sir  H.  Angst  at  Zurich  as  to  the  process  of  steady 
Germanization  of  Switzerland.  The  process  is  a  natural  one  and  could  not  be  stopped  by  anything 
we  could  do,  even  if  we  wished  to.  I  do  not  however  think  that  it  would  be  to  our  interest  to 
oppose  the  spread  of  German  influence  in  Switzerland.  For  in  spite  of  Colonel  Delme  Radclifie's 
warnings,  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  Switzerland  is  likely  to  enter  upon  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy.  The  facts  reported  do  not  seem  to  me  to  warrant  any  inference  that  Swiss  military 
preparations  have  any  other  purpose  than  the  defence  of  Swigs  neutrality.  It  seems  clear  that 
it  is  not  Germany  that  threatens  that  neutrality.  We  have  no  indication  as  to  any  French  or 
Italian  designs  upon  it.  No  doubt  if  such  designs  were  harboured,  Switzerland  would  oppose 
their  execution  by  force  and  this  might  well,  as  Colonel  Delm^  Kadcliffe  states,  materially  affect 
the  disposition  of  French  or  Italian  forces  in  a  war  against  Germany.  But  no  one  would  dream 
of  criticizing  Switzerland  for  defending  her  neutrality. 
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Of  course  if  Switzerland  were  to  attack  France  or  Italy  without  provocation,  or  join  Germany 
in  any  attack  on  those  countries  without  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  menace  to  her  neutrality, 
there  would  be  no  defence  for  such  an  attitude.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  what  could  tempt 
Switzerland  to  embark  on  such  a  course.  She  could  hardly  hope  to  acquire  Savoy  permanently 
even  if  she  succeeded  in  occupying  it  temporarily,  except  after  the  complete  overthrow  and  ruin 
of  France.  It  will  require  very  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  any  such  step  is  contemplated 
by  Switzerland. 

That  France  should  so  completely  lose  her  influence  in  Switzerland  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted. 
But  that  is  not  our  affair. 

Commercial  Dep[artmen]t. 

E.    A.  C. 

Dec  [ember]  11. 

Q[uer]y.    Thank  Colonel  Delm^-Eadcliffe  for  his  interesting  memorandum. 

He  shows  very  conclusively  where  Swiss  sympathies  lie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Switzerland  will  abandon  her  present  secure  position  for  aggressive  action,  or  that-  either  of  her 
southern  neighbours  will  lightly  give  her  provocation  for  such  action  as  long  as  she  can  defend 
her  neutrality. 

w  r.. 
c.  H. 

It  is  an  interesting  paper,  though  I  agree  that  some  of  the  conclusions  are  probably  rather 
forced.    Nevertheless  it  is  well  that  it  was  written. 


No.  380. 

Mr.  Bax-Ironside  to  Mr.  Lanijlcij. 

F.O.  371/746. 
44052/44052/09/43. 

My  dear  Langley,  Berne,  December  30,  1909. 

.  .  .  .C)  The  matter  is,  I  think,  one  of  importance,  as  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
tenour  of  his  memorandum. (^)  I  do  not  think  Switzerland  would  barter  her  indepen- 
dence for  the  sake  of  Germany,  unless  her  territory  were  violated.  I  admit  that 
German  influence  is  increasing,  and  this  is  natural,  but  it  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
reached  anything  like  the  pitch  mentioned  by  Radcliffe.  The  French-speaking 
Cantons  would  be  up  in  arms  at  the  idea  of  a  coalition  with  Germany,  and  when  it 
came  to  an  "ad  referendum"  vote,  they  would  be  joined  by  a  large  number  of  the 

German-speaking  Swiss,  who  value  their  independence  before  anything  else  (') 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  BAX-IRONSIDE. 

(')  [The  omitted  paragraphs  refer  to  the  channels  through  which  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffc, 
the  British  Military  Attache  at  the  Embassy  at  Rome  and  the  Legation  at  Berne,  should  send  his 
despatches.] 

(-)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document,  end.  2.] 


No.  337. 

Mr.  Bax-Ironside  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/990. 
4751/4751/10/43. 

(No.  9.)    Confidential.  Berne,  D.  Fehruary  7,  1910. 

Sir,  E.  Fehruary  10,  1910. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  1.  Confidential  (44052/09)  of  the  10th 
ultimo, (M  forwarding  a  ]\Icmorandum  by  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe.  INIilitary  Attache  to 
this  Legation,  containing  some  considerations  on  the  present  military-political  position 
of  Switzerland,  I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  observation. 

(')  [Not  reproduced  (F.O.  371/746.  44052/440o2/0i)/43),  it  merely  enclosed  a  copy  ol  Colonel 
Delm^-Kadcliffe's  Memorandum  given  above,  v.  supra,  pp.  415-30,  No.  335,  end.  2.] 
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The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  has  been  accepted  in  Europe  as  a  fact  ever  since 
the  Acts  of  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  of  IMarch  20,  and  November  20,  1815, 
in  both  of  which  Congresses  the  perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Swiss  territory 
wei'e  guaranteed  by  the  signatory  Powers.  This  neutrality  has  been  scrupulously 
respected  up  to  the  present  time  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  the  event  of  a  European  war  the  Swiss  Government  would  continue  to  maintain 
this  position  unless  their  territory  were  violated.  They  would  at  once  side  against  the 
country  or  countries  committing  this  violation  of  territory,  remaining  neutral  until 
such  an  act  had  taken  place. 

It  is  certain  that  defensive  preparations  in  Switzerland  are  made  rather  against 
France  and  Italy  than  against  Germany  and  Austria.  The  reason,  however,  is  a 
simple  one.  A  small  State  fears  violation  of  territory  rather  from  the  weaker  of  two 
foreign  countries  than  from  the  stronger.  The  weaker  is  more  likely  to  be  forced, 
in  the  conduct  of  warlike  operations,  to  an  act  of  violation  of  territory,  than  is  the 
stronger :  hence  the  powerful  defensive  works  in  the  Val  de  Travers  and  other 
Jura  passes. 

The  Swiss  have  been  filled  with  a  wholesome  awe  and  dread  of,  as  well  as  respect 
for,  Germany  as  the  result  of  the  Franco-German  and  previous  wars  and  they  no 
more  doubt,  than  does  Great  Britain,  what  the  result  of  another  such  contest  would  be. 
In  the  course  of  it  might  not  France  find  herself  obliged  to  violate  Swiss  neutrality? 
This  is  a  burning  question  in  Switzerland  and  on  the  answer  to  this  her  present 
military  attitude  is,  in  my  opinion,  based. 

Swiss  military  arrangements  are  such  as  to  permit  of  her  effectively  employing 
her  forces  in  defensive  operations  against  Italy  and  France  because  these  countries 
are,  in  her  opinion,  more  likely  to  violate  her  territory  than  any  others  but  this  is  far 
from  implying  that  they  will  be  employed  offensively  against  those  Powers  in  time 
of  war.  I  believe  that  both  France  and  Germany  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
Switzerland  that  they  will  respect  Swiss  territory  :  for  choice  however,  the  latter 
prefer  to  trust  the  stronger  Power. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  German  influence  is  paramount,  in  many  ways,  in  this 
country  and,  it  appears  to  me,  naturally  so,  in  view  both  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Teutonic  extraction  and  that  German  ideas 
and  language  are  predominant :  but  we  must  recollect  that  this  is  no  new  factor  in 
the  case;  it  has  always  been  so,  and  yet  the  Swiss  have  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
independence,  and  to  their  '  patois.'  Their  patriotism  is,  I  believe,  as  fixed  and  strong 
as  it  ever  was  and  they  have  no  wish  whatever  to  become  an  appanage  of  a  stronger 
Power.  So  far  does  this  feeling  prevail  that  many  of  the  Swiss  despise  Austria  for  so 
quietly  accepting  her  present  position  in  Europe  although  they  perhaps  judge  her 
unjustly  from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  many  internal  difficulties  she  has  to  face. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimise  the  effect  of  the  gradual  increase  of  German  influence 
in  this  country,  which  has  been  for  many  years  past  brought  to  the  notice  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  by  His  Majesty's  Legation  and  the  Consul-General  in  Zurich, 
but  we  must  weigh  in  the  balance  against  this  the  three  important  French-speaking 
Cant-ons  of  Geneva,  Vaud  and  Neuchatel. 

Here  we  have  some  5,500,000  [sic]  inhabitants,  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Switzerland  including  the  town  of  Geneva  with  her  population  of  123,000, 
speaking  the  French  language,  and  imbued  with  French  customs  and  French  methods 
of  thought.  Many  thousands  of  these  dislike  Germany  and  all  her  doings.  1  have 
been  thrown  a  good  deal  with  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Geneva  and  they  are 
aroused  to  indignation  at  any  idea  of  a  nearer  '  rapprochement '  with  Germany. 

The  leading  deputy  of  Geneva  said  to  me  of  Germany  etc.  "  C'est  une  sale  nation 
parlant  une  langue  horrible." 

One  of  the  deputies  from  Fribourg  remarked  that  there  was  too  much  German 
spoken  in  the  Chamber  but  that  he  did  not  think  Swiss  patriotism  had  in  any  way 
diminished. 

Monsieur  de  Naville,  the  brother  of  the  well-known  Egyptian  explorer,  has 
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discussed  on  several  occasions  with  me  the  question  of  Swiss  neutrality.  This  country 
contains  perhaps  no  one  whose  opinion  is  less  bias[s]ed  and  more  valuable  than  this 
gentleman's.  Monsieur  de  Naville  has  a  house  both  in  Ziirich  and  Geneva  :  his  wife 
is  German-speaking  from  Ziirich  and  his  sons  have  all  finished  their  education  in 
Germany.  He  told  me  that  he  believed  the  rising  generation  were  as  full  of  love  of 
their  country  and  patriotism  as  he  was  and  they  would  never  consent  to  see  Switzerland 
enter  the  German  Zollverein,  or  in  any  way  barter  her  independence  as  long  as  they 
could  prevent  it. 

We  must  also  consider  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Swiss  residents  in  the 
distant  valleys.  They  live  still  to-day  largely  isolated.  They  speak  their  own 
'  patois,'  in  some  cases  a  French,  in  others  a  German  one,  they  are  most  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  rugged  Kepublicanism.  They  are  full  of  zeal 
for  the  Confederation  and  love  of  their  Cantonal  Government,  they  would  die  to  a 
man  rather  than  lose  their  independence  and  as  long  as  such  an  element  exists  in 
Switzerland  we  need  not  fear  that  she  will  join  with  any  other  country  unless,  I  again 
repeat,  her  territory  is  violated. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  methods  by  which  Germany  has  increased  and  France 
has  neglected  her  interests  as  these  have  been  fully  reported  by  me  in  previous 
despatches  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  France  neglects  her  opportunities,  whilst  Germany  takes 
every  legitimate  advantage  of  those  that  come  her  way ;  but  we  can  do  nothing  to 
alter  this  state  of  affairs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immigration  of  Germans  into  Ziirich  and 
Basel  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  Colonel  Delme-Kadcliffe,  is  largely  equalized 
by  the  steady  French  immigration  into  Geneva  Canton,  Geneva  City,  and  other  French 
speaking  Cantons. 

In  the  Canton  of  Geneva  alone,  our  Consul  informs  me,  there  are  40,000  French 
citizens  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  an  equal  amount  reside  in  the  Cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Neuchatel  making  a  total  of  80,000  French  citizens  exclusive  of  those  residing  in  the 
Catholic  Canton  of  Soleure,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  etc.  The  CathoHc  Cantons  maintained 
very  close  relations  with  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  since  occurred  France  is  still  considered  as  ' '  une  puissance  protectrice  ' ' 
iu  these  Catholic  centres.  As  will  be  noted  therefore  a  large  amount  of  French 
sympathy  exists  to-day  in  this  Republic.  The  mere  fact  of  France  being  a  Republic 
has  also  gained  her  many  adherents. 

I  think  that  foreign  military  opinions  regarding  Switzerland  and  Swiss  neutrality 
are  somewhat  bias[s]ed  by  those  who  report  them  being  naturally  thrown  into  Swiss 
military  circles,  which  are  pre-eminently  imbued  with  German  ideas.  They  have 
little  chance  of  being  acquainted  with  Commercial  circles  and  the  public  at  large. 
Military  life  is  but  a  brief  stage,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  military  service  in  the  life 
of  the  ordinary  Swiss  citizen  and  it  does  not  leave  the  indelible  mark  on  a  man  that 
the  longer  and  more  severe  military  training  in  Germany  does.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Swiss  officer  who  makes  the  army  his  profession  becomes  largely  Germanised 
through  constant  intercourse  with  his  German  neighbours  and  close  study  of  German 
military  methods  and  tactics. 

Finally  we  must  observe,  and  watch  events  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Switzerland  of  to-day  is  far  from  being  an  unimportant  factor  in  European  politics  : 
her  intervention  might  even,  at  a  critical  time,  be  decisive  in  the  event  of  a  Central 
European  war. 

Switzerland  is  being  wooed  :  she  is  a  useful  handmaid,  with  a  strong  military  force 
behind  her — an  unusual  attribute  in  a  handmaid — but  she  is  not  yet  won. 

We  can  only  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  maintain  Elizabethan  traditions  for 
many  years  to  come  and  from  her  past  conduct  we  are  entitled  to  believe  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  0.  BAX-IRONSIDE. 
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No.  338. 


Mr.  Bax-Ironside  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


F.O.  371/990. 
13513/13513/10/43. 
(No.  18.)  Confidential. 
Sir, 


Berne,  April  16,  1910. 
April  20,  1910. 


I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  it  has  been  decided  that  President  Falheres 
should  pay  an  official  visit  to  Berne.  His  Excellency  is  coming  to  Savoy  tliis  spring, 
to  attend  the  Fetes  to  be  held  at  Chambery  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 

The  French  Government  gave  the  Swiss  authorities  to  understand  that  on  this 
occasion  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  would  come  to  Swiss  territory.  This 
plan,  however,  did  not  exactly  meet  the  views  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Swiss  President,  Monsieur  Comtesse,  who  was  recently  in  Paris  on  a  private 
visit,  called  himself  on  President  Fallieres,  and  explained  that  in  view  of  the  wide 
mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries  it  would,  in  his  ojnnion,  be  more  fitting  if  the 
French  President  would  see  his  way  to  visit  the  Swiss  capital  officially. 

Monsieur  Fallieres  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  matter,  and  the  French  Ambassador  informs  me  that,  although 
the  date  has  not  yet  been  quite  definitely  fixed,  the  visit  will  take  place  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  matter  is  of  some  interest.  In  my 
Despatch  No.  44  Confidential  of  October  25,  1909, (')  I  had  the  honour  to  report  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  at  the  Swiss  manoeuvres.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  German  Minister,  in  the  politest  manner  possible,  that  the 
visit  would  not  be  acceptable.  There  seems,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  is  still  hankering  to  pay  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  and  should  he  now  suggest 
coming  officially,  it  will  be  difficult  to  refuse  him  in  face  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  Swiss  territory  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

Monsieur  Comtesse,  the  present  President,  who  comes  from  La  Sagne,  is  a  man 
of  pronounced  French  sympathies,  and  he  is  said  to  have  exerted  his  influence  with 
the  Council  to  grant  him  permission  to  arrange  an  official  French  visit,  which  would 
now  in  any  case  take  precedence  of  a  German  visit  should  the  latter  become  inevitable. 

This  action  shows  that  the  Federal  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  not 
been  gained  over  by  German  blandishments,  and  that  it  continues  to  hold  the  scales 
between  the  two  nations  who  are  working  for  supremacy  in  this  country. 

I  have,  &c. 
(In  absence  of  H.M.  Minister), 


H. 


B.  BROOKE. 


(')  {v.  supra,  pp.  413-4,  No.  334.] 


No.  339. 


Mr.  Brooke  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  despatch  from  Colonel  C. 
Military  Attache  to  this  Legation,  respecting  a  wish  expressed  by 
German  Emperor  to  attend  the  Swiss  Manoeuvres  this  year. 


July  7,  1910. 
July  9,  1910. 
Delme-RadclifEe, 
His  ]\Iajesty  the 
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Colonel  Delme-EadclifEe  states  that  the  Federal  Government  appear  to  have  given 
an  answer  dissuading  His  Majesty  from  being  present  at  the  Manoeuvres,  and  discusses 
the  reasons  why  such  a  visit  would  seriously  embarrass  the  authorities. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  B.  BEOOKE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  339. 
Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe  to  Mr.  Brooke. {^) 

Sir,  Berne,  July  5,  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  your  information  and  transmission  to  the  War 
Office  that  I  have  been  informed  that  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  has  this  year 
again  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  whether  it  would  not  be  acceptable  for  him  to 
attend  the  Swiss  Manoeuvres  this  year. 

The  Swiss  Government  appear  to  have  given  an  answer  dissuading  His  Majesty 
from  giving  effect  to  this  desire. 

The  chief  of  the  Military  Department  states  that  such  a  visit  would  be  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  the  Swiss  authorities  as  they  have  no  protocol  upon  which  to  make 
the  arrangernents  for  the  reception  of  so  illustrious  a  visitor.  It  is  also  felt  that  the 
police  arrangements  in  Switzerland  could  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  the 
Swiss  authorities  to  take  responsibility  for  the  Emperor's  safety.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  numerous  dangerous  anarchists  in  Switzerland  and  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  might  tempt  them  to  endeavour  to  commit  a  crime. 

It  is  felt  that  in  Switzerland  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  is 
of  a  different  category  altogether  and  would  cause  much  less  embarrassment  than 
would  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

,  The  brief  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was  also  not  of  a 
character  to  cause  anxiety  as  His  Majesty  did  not  leave  the  vessel  on  which  he  was 
embarked  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  DELME  RADCLIFFE,  Colonel, 

Military  Attache. 

(')  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  "War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has 
been  taken  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  Archives.] 


No.  340. 

Mr.  Bax-Ironside  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.{^) 

F.O.  371/990. 
28090/28090/10/43. 
(No.  40.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Berne,  July  29.  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  have 
just  had  with  Monsieur  Comtesse,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  His  Excellency  alluded,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  the  wish  of  the  German  Emperor  to  visit  Swiss  soil  and  to  attend  manoeuvres 
on  Swiss  territory. 

As  you  are  aware,  from  my  previous  despatches.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  has  more 
than  once  before  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Switzerland,  and  his  efforts  have  not 
been  crowned  with  success. 

Monsieur  Comtesse  went  on  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  official  visit  of  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  to  Berne  in  August,  it  was  not  possible  to  accede  to  the 
Emperor's  request  and  Monsieur  de  Biilow,  the  German  Minister,  who  had  been 

(')  [v.  supra,  J).  414,  Ed.  noie.] 
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instructed  directly  by  His  Majesty  to  make  the  request,  had  been  informed  that  much 
to  their  regret  the  Federal  Government  could  not  see  their  way  to  receiving  the 
Emperor  this  year.  On  my  remarking  that  a  visit  from  so  exalted  a  personage  this 
autumn  would  certainly  diminish  the  importance  of  Monsieur  Fallieres'  stay,  His 
Excellency  agreed,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Swiss  Manoeuvres  were  to  be 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfort  near  the  French  frontier,  and  it  would  be  far 
from  agreeable  to  the  Federal  Government  to  have  the  German  Emperor  and  his  staif 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  on  my  part  as  to  whether  the  Government  did  not 
eventually  purpose  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  which  had  now  been  repeatedly 
expressed,  the  President  replied  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  decided.  Should, 
however,  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Emperor,  on  a  later  occasion,  the  Federal 
Government  would  arrange  for  some  small  manoeuvres  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schaffhausen.  Subsequent  to  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Government  at  not  being 
able  to  receive  the  Emperor,  the  latter  forwarded  the  magnificent  silver  gilt  cup  for 
the  Swiss  International  Eifle  Competition  as  reported  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  despatch 
No.  37  of  the  25th  instant. (') 

I  hear  also  from  another  quarter  that  the  milling  question  which  has  arisen 
between  Germany  and  Switzerland  has  made  no  progress,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  are  much  annoyed  that  the  German  Government  have  withdrawn  their 
consent  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  at  the  Hague  or  elsewhere. 

In  view  of  the  statements  which  are  constantly  being  put  before  the  Foreign 
Office,  from  more  than  one  source,  that  the  Swiss  Government  has  been  won  over  by 
German  influence  and  intrigue  and  that  the  Swiss  nation  has  become  largely 
Germanized,  I  would  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  above  conversation  with 
the  President  relating  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  German  Emperor  to  visit 
Switzerland. 

As  I  had  the  honour  to  report  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  despatch  No.  9 
Confidential  of  February  7,(^)  Switzerland  is  being  wooed — warmly  and  strongly  wooed 
by  powerful  and  persistent  wooers,  but  she  is  not  yet  won,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  foretell  the  time  when  she  will  barter  her  independence,  or  when 
her  fierce  patriotism  will  diminish 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  0.  BAX-IRONSIDE. 


(2)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(3)  [v.  supra,  pp.  430-2,  No.  337.] 


No.  341. 

Mr.  Brooke  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/990. 
34394/34394/10/48. 

(No.  49.)    Confidential.  Berne,  D.  September  17,  1910. 

Sir,  K.  September  22,  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Delme-Eadcliffe, 
Military  Attache  to  this  Legation,  forwarding  a  Memorandum  on  the  military-political 
position  of  Switzerland. (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  B.  BEOOKE. 


(>)  [Colonel  Delm^-RadcliSe's  covering  despatch  is  not  reproduced,  as  it  is  purely  formal  in 
character.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  341. 
Memorandum  hij  Colonel  Delme-RadcUffe. 
Memorandum  on  the  Militanj'- Political  Position  of  Switzerland .(') 

During  the  last  year  information  has  come  to  my  knowledge  which  gives  additional 
confirmation  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  despatch  No.  40  of  the  17th  November, 
1909. 

I  referred  to  the  attendance  at  the  Swiss  manoeuvres  in  1908  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sprecher  von  Bernegg  of  the  Austrian  army.  I  have  now  learned  that  this 
officer  was  charged  with  a  special  mission  to  make  overtures  to  the  Swiss  authorities 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  military  alliance  with  Austria.  It  appears,  however,  that  on 
the  Swiss  side  an  actual  alliance  was  considered  to  be  impossible  as  such  a  proposal 
would  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Federal  Council  and  could  not  be  concluded  without 
the  approval  of  the  people.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  make  public  so 
delicate  a  matter.  The  pourparlers  were  limited  to  five  individuals  only  :  the  then 
Minister  for  Austria  in  Switzerland,  Baron  Heidler  von  Eggeregg,  Lieutenant-General 
Sprecher  von  Bernegg  of  the  Austrian  army,  Captain  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  Austrian 
military  attache  in  Berne  on  the  one  side,  and  Colonel  Miiller,  the  chief  of  the  Swiss 
Military  Department,  and  Colonel  Corps-Commandant  Sprecher  von  Bernegg,  chief 

of  the  General  Staff  in  Switzerland,  on  the  other  (') 

Early  in  1908,  at  the  time  when  the  crisis  subsequent  to  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  occurred,  the  Austrian  military  authorities  obtained  the 
assurance  from  the  Swiss  military  authorities  that  Switzerland  could  and  would 
prevent  the  crossing  of  the  canton  of  Graubiinden  by  Italian  troops  if  war  broke  out. 
As  a  result  of  this  assurance,  the  ten  battalions  in  the  Voralberg  were  reduced  to 
one  and  a-half,  and  other  troops  were  shifted  from  the  Austrian  right  flank  to  the  left. 
The  Swiss  chief  of  the  general  staff  prepared  two  schemes  for  the  defence  of  the  line 
leading  from  the  Lake  of  Como  towards  the  Voralberg,  and  even  communicated  them 
to  the  Austrian  military  authorities.  Since  then  the  defensive  works  at  Bellinzona 
and  on  the  Passo  di  San  Jorio  have  been  constructed,  and  further  works,  ostensibly 
for  the  defence  of  Swiss  territory,  are  being  prepared  for,  and  plans  drawn  up  by  the 
chief  of  the  general  staff.  A  credit  of  200,000?.  has  been  taken  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  map  will  show  that  these  works  are  better  calculated  to  cover  a  concentration 
to  the  front  of  Swiss  troops,  and  to  enable  its  southern  end  to  be  seized,  than  merely 
to  defend  Swiss  territory.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Swiss  general  staff  hopes  to 
neutralise  the  "  danger  "  of  the  Spliigen  tunnel. 

It  is  known  that  the  Austrian  military  attache,  an  officer  of  exceptional  ability 
and  skill  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Swiss  authorities,  has  been  working  for 
some  time  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  Berne,  and  a  map  of  his 
has  been  seen  with  schemes  to  resist  the  assumed  Italian  line  of  advance  through 
Graubiinden  marked  upon  it  with  marginal  explanatory  notes  in  his  own  hand  and  in 
that  of  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  general  staff.  This  map  contained  further  the 
significant  addition  of  a  line  representing  the  "rectification  "  of  the  Swiss  frontier, 
by  which  the  latter  is  shown  to  reach  the  Adda  at  Tirano,  to  follow  the  course  of  that 
river  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  continue  down  the  western  branch  of  the  Lake 
of  Como  to  Chiasso,  to  pass  from  there  through  Varese  to  Taverno,  to  cross  the  Laggo 
Maggiore,  and,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Foce  and  Valle  d'Anzasco,  to  rejoin  the 
present  Swiss  frontier  at  Monte  Rosa. 

In  view  of  the  much  greater  rapidity  of  the  Swiss  mobilization,  when  compared 
with  the  Italian,  it  seems  likely  that  Swiss  troops  could  reach  and  occupy  this  line 

(^)  [The  original  of  this  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has 
been  taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.  Two  copies  were  sent  to  Sir  F.  Bertie  as  enclosures 
in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  No.  441  of  October  13.  One,  described  as  "  a  slightly  abridged 
version  "  was  to  be  communicated  "  in  strictest  confidence  "  to  the  French  Government.] 

(')  \v.  Kupm,  pp.  315-40,  No.  33.5.] 

(■*)  [The  omitted  passages  refer  to  schemes  for  the  opening  of  the  Spliigen  and  Greina  tunnels.] 
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long  before  the  Italian  army  could  intervene  in  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  this 
operation. 

It  is  known  that  the  Swiss  general  staff  is  of  opinion  that  this  rectification  of 
the  frontier  is  highly  desirable  for  Switzerland,  and  that  for  other  reasons  this  increase 
of  Swiss  territory  would  be  very  acceptable.  It  is  thought  that,  as  a  definite  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Switzerland  cannot  be  easily  brought  about,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  an  understanding  between  the  chiefs  of  the  general  staffs  of  both  armies  has 
been  come  to  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  will  attain  the  same  object.  A  veiy 
minor  frontier  incident,  spontaneous  or  engineered  at  the  right  moment,  would  give 
an  excuse  for  the  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  troops,  which  would 
enable  them  to  occupy  Italian  territory  up  to  the  ' '  rectified  ' '  frontier  and  then 
co-operate  with  the  Austrian  forces  as  might  appear  desirable.  This  action  would 
certainly  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  a  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Switzerland. 

The  Italian  authorities  were  not  aware  that  these  military  ' '  conversations  ' '  were 
in  progress  until  February  or  March  in  1909. 

Further  consideration  of  the  essential  correctness  of  the  above  is  to  be  deduced 
from  certain  incidents  which  occurred  at  the  Swiss  grand  manoeuvres  of  this  year, 
and  to  which  I  shall  refer  further  on. 

Another  Swiss  aspiration,  of  which  I  had  a  hint  some  four  years  ago  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  present  chief  of  the  general  staff,  then  commander  of  the  8th  Division, 
has  been  given  a  more  concrete  shape  by  recent  allusions  in  authoritative  quarters 
and  by  references  in  the  press.  The  latter  appear  generally  in  unexpected  quarters 
and  obscure  provincial  newspapers,  and  supply  indications  which  the  authorities  would 
prefer  to  see  suppressed.  They  furnish  a  clue,  however,  to  M.  Fallieres'  marked 
insistence  in  his  speeches  during  his  tour  in  Savoy  on  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
that  province.  It  is  stated,  and  repeated  with  evident  meaning,  that,  by  treaties 
antecedent  to  that  of  1815,  Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
defending  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  running  down  the  north  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  and  terminating  at  Geneva  itself,  was  accorded  the  right  to  send  troops  into 
Chablais  and  Faucigny.  It  is  now  claimed  that  this  right  was  not  abrogated  by  the 
convention  of  1815,  and  therefore  still  holds  good.  It  is  often  hinted  that  there  is 
great  inconvenience  to  Switzerland  from  the  fact  that  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  French  territory,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  "  natural  "  frontier 
should  run  from  Mont  Blanc  direct  to  Geneva  down  the  valley  of  the  Arve. 

To  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  German  military  activities  to  the  north 
of  Switzerland.  The  modification  of  the  railway  system  to  the  west  of  Basel  discloses 
the  German  intention  to  turn  the  defences  of  Belfort  by  the  south.  In  1908  Germany 
constructed  a  short  line  from  Dammerkirch,  on  the  line  between  Miilhausen  and 
Belfort,  to  Pfetterhausen  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  This  line  is  at  present  single,  has 
a  normal  gauge  with  stations  for  detraining  troops  at  3  miles  interval,  and  runs 
parallel  to  the  French  frontier  at  a  distance  of  3  miles.  In  1908  the  German  repre- 
sentatives of  the  St.  Gothard  Commission  proposed,  and  finally  obtained,  permission 
to  unite  this  line  with  the  Swiss  railway  system  at  Bonfol.  This  was  ratified  in 
December  1909,  and  in  April  1910  the  section  of  new  line  was  opened. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  affair  it  became  known  that  Germany  had  made  a 
tracing  for  another  line  from  St.  Ludwig,  near  Basel,  via  Waldighofen  to  Sept,  on  the 
Dammerkirch-Bonfol  line.  This  project  was  carefully  kept  secret  until  the  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  other  line  had  been  completed,  but  is  now  in  process  of  execution. 
The  situation  is  now  thus  :  the  lines  from  Miilhausen  to  Belfort,  and  from  St.  Ludwig 
to  Bonfol,  are  joined  by  two  parallel,  perpendicular  branches,  Dammerkirch  to  Bonf(^l 
and  Carspach  to  Pfirt,  both  parallel — the  former  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  and  the  latter 
of  8  miles,  to  the  French  frontier.  All  these  lines  are  being  provided  with  liberal 
provision  for  the  detraining  of  troops.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  these  lines  are 
not  being  constructed  for  commercial  purposes  or  for  the  development  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pass.    The  population  is  scanty,  the  villages  are  small,  and  the 
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country  poor.  The  alternative  lines  from  Basel  to  Belfort,  that  is  via  Miilhausen  or 
via  Sept,  are  practically  of  the  same  length,  the  difference  being  about  3  miles. 
Goods  coming  from  a  distance  in  Germany  and  Austria  pass  by  Waldshut,  Basel,  and 
Belfort  for  Paris  and  the  north  of  France,  and  by  Waldshut  and  Pontarlier  for  tiie 
south  of  France.  The  new  German  military  line  from  St.  Ludwig  to  Sept  accompanies 
the  existing  line  to  Miilhausen  as  far  as  Blotzheim,  so  as  to  be  under  the  protection 
for  as  long  as  possible  of  the  German  fort  of  Istein,  near  Basel.  The  line  at  present 
is  single  and  of  normal  gauge.    The  number  of  stations  is  not  known. 

The  strategical  meaning  of  these  constructions  is  clear.  They  afford  a  new 
means  of  approach  to  the  French  frontier  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  by  Mairingen, 
Waldshut,  IBasel,  and  Sept,  and  are  meant  to  turn  the  defences  of  Belfort  by  facilitating 
the  moving  of  German  troops  into  the  space  between  Belfort  and  Besan^on.  To 
complete  the  connection  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  link  between  Sept  and  Delle, 
to  the  north  of  the  Swiss  frontier,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  in  a  straight  line  and 
across  fairly  easy  country.  A  more  hkely  solution,  however,  is  that  the  German 
troops  would  be  passed  through  Swiss  territory  by  Benfold  and  Porrentruy.  Should 
the  Swiss  wish  to  prevent  this  operation,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  do 
so,  as  Basel  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Germany.  But  everything  tends  to  indicate 
that  the  Swiss  would  be  far  from  desiring  to  hinder  a  German  movement  across 
Swiss  territory,  and  that  they  would  rather  faciUtate  it  and  act  in  co-operation  with 
the  German  army. 

In  connection  with  this  development  is  the  consideration  of  the  wider  question 
that  now  presents  itself  as  to  the  general  intentions  of  German  strategy  in  case  of 
war  with  France.  The  great  development  of  the  defences  of  Metz  appears  to  suggest 
that  that  fortress  and  the  surrounding  area  may  be  held  defensively  while  the 
German  armies  on  the  flanks  invade  France  to  the  south  of  Belfort  through  Swiss 
territory,  and  to  the  north  through  Belgium. 

The  course  of  the  grand  manoeuvres  in  Switzerland  this  year  gave  rise  to  many 
interesting  reflections.  The  personnel  of  the  foreign  officers  who  attended  them  is 
suggestive  and  significant.  Austria  sent  her  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  General 
Baron  Conrad  von  Ilotzendorf,  and  three  officers,  making,  together  with  the  military 
attache,  a  mission  of  five  officers.  General  Baron  Conrad  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
abihty  as  is  natural  considering  the  position  he  holds.  Pie  is  extremely  simple  and 
agreeable  in  manner,  is  evidently  very  popular  with  all  the  superior  officers  of  the 
Swiss  army,  and  is  known  to  be  a  great  favourite  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
of  Austria.  He  was  evidently  on  exceptionally  intimate  terms  with  the  Swiss  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  in  the  field,  at  manoeuvres,  they  were  constantly  in  each 
other's  company,  and  could  be  seen  walking  about  together  discussing  matters  evidently 
very  engrossing  to  both.  General  Count  von  Schlieffen,  the  German  representative, 
is  a  cousin  of  the  former  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  Berlin,  and  is  at  present  the 
Military  Governor  of  Mainz.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  officer  of  the  General 
Staff  from  Berlin,  by  the  German  military  attache  in  Berne,  and  by  another  officer 
attached  to  the  legation  in  Berne,  making  four  officers  in  all.  General  Count  von 
Schlieffen  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  extreme  amiability  of  manners — he  was 
working  very  hard  for  Germany  all  the  time — and  by  his  imposing  stature.  There 
were  also  Lieutenant-General  Frugoni,  just  appointed  to  command  the  9th  Army 
Corps  in  Rome,  with  a  colonel  of  the  Alpini  and  the  military  attache  in  Berne, 
representing  Italy;  Major-General  de  Cavallos  y  Bertrain.  with  the  military  attache 
and  two  captains  of  the  General  Staff,  representing  Spain  ;  Major-General  Legrand, 
with  the  military  attache  and  one  officer  of  the  General  Staff,  representing  France ; 
other  single  officers  represented  Belgium.  Brazil.  Portugal.  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

The  whole  attention  of  Swiss  general  staff  officers,  however,  was  concentrated 
upon  the  German  and  Austrian  representatives.  It  was  quite  clear  that,  though  the 
ordinary  courtesies  and  hospitality  were  extended  to  all,  the  foreign  officers,  except 
the  Germans  and  Austrians,  were  hardly  thought  worth  considering,  except  as  the 
wearers  of  strange  and  unfamiliar  uniforms.    The  British  officers  received  a  friendly 
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reception  from  such  Swiss  ofl&cers  as  have  a  personal  Uking  for  Englishmen,  but  none 
on  account  of  representing  a  friendly  nation.  The  deference  and  consideration  shown 
to  the  representatives  of  Germany  and  Austria  was  very  noticeable"  all  through.  Senior 
Swiss  officers  were  at  all  times  in  close  attendance  upon  General  Count  von  SchliefEen 
and  General  Baron  Conrad.  This  may  be  partially  ascribed,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  the  common  language  rendered  intercourse  with  these  officers  easier,  but  no 
inclination  seemed  to  exist  to  show  the  same  attention  to  the  Italian  or  French 
generals,  with  whom  conversation  would  have  been  equally  easy  (in  French)  to  the 
Swiss  officers.  The  megalomania  of  the  German  was  rather  amusingly  displayed, 
though  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  by  General  Count  von  Schlieffen.  General  Baron 
Conrad  is  a  quieter,  simpler,  and  modest  man.  General  Count  von  SchliefEen,  though 
inferior  in  rank  to  the  Austrian  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  rode  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Military  Department  both  when  going  out  to  and  when  returning  from 
the  review  at  Biel.  He  was  always  the  first  in  returning  thanks  to  deputations  or 
bands  or  for  little  civilities  received,  "spreading  himself"  in  a  typical  German 
fashion  (^) 

The  manoeuvres  themselves,  in  a  surprisingly  open  manner,  represented  nothing 
.less  than  the  operations  of  the  Swiss  army,  in  combination  with  the  German  army, 
advancing  against  French  forces  coming  from  the  south-west  and  west,  carrying  out 
precisely  the  movements  which  the  new  German  lines  to  the  north  of  the  Swdss 
frontier  are  intended  to  facilitate.  In  the  manoeuvre  dispositions  it  is  true  that  the 
opposing  forces  were  respectively  styled  Red  and  Blue.  But  in  the  discussions  between 
officers,  and  in  the  schemes  under  consideration  before  the  manoeuvres,  this  convention 
was  not  always  observed,  and  the  opposing  armies  were  referred  to  bluntly  as  German- 
Swiss  and  French. 

The  manoeuvres  were  an  important  experiment  for  the  Swiss  army,  as  all  the 
arms  of  the  two  divisions  were  mobilised  simultaneously  and  the  transport  was 
increased  almost  to  war  scale,  although,  of  course,  many  of  the  waggons  were  empty. 
This  was  done  with  the  intention  of  working  out  the  schemes  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  war  conditions,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  data  to  show  how  a  large  force  could 
be  placed  and  handled  in  the  Jura,  and  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  railways.  How 
severe  this  test  was  may  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  from  the  single  little  station 
at  Delemont,  immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  manoeuvres  and  commencing  the 
same  day,  148  troop  trains  were  dispatched  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  without 
dislocating  the  ordinary  passenger  traffic  in  the  least,  though  the  goods  traffic  was 
suspended  for  one  day.  The  passenger  traffic  at  Delemont  is  heavy,  as  the  express 
trains  to  and  from  Paris  pass  there  at  frequent  intervals.  The  only  hitch  which 
occurred  was  due  to  the  breaking  of  a  coupling  in  an  infantry  troop  train,  which  was 
delayed  for  repairs  and  scheduled  in  between  others  two  hours  later.  Otherwise  the 
whole  transport  was  managed  with  perfect  precision. 

Before  the  manoeuvres  commenced  the  Austrian  chief  of  the  general  staff  was 
in  Berne  for  some  days  and  had  frequent  and  prolonged  conversations  with  the  chief 
of  the  Swiss  general  staff.  I  myself  went  to  see  the  latter  one  morning  at  about 
9  o'clock,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  busy  with  General  Baron  von  Conrad.  I 
returned  again,  as  it  happened  at  noon,  and  on  going  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  I  met  General  Baron  Conrad,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  not  then  made, 
coming  out.  I  also  know  that  General  von  Schlieffen  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
Swiss  military  authorities  before  the  manoeuvres  commenced.  During  the  manoeuvres 
also  Colonel  'Wille,  commanding  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  and  to  whom  I  referred  in  my 
despatch  No.  40  of  the  17th  November,  1909, (")  came  to  visit  Count  von  Schlieffen. 
I  heard  him  and  other  Swiss  officers  receive  most  cordial  invitations  to  visit  Mainz, 
and  to  attend  German  manoeuvres,  and  they  were  informed  that  their  presence  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  Emperor.  During  the  manoeuvres  the  Swiss  chief  of  the 
general  staff  came  over  to  where  the  foreign  officers  were  quartered  to  dine  with  Baron 

(^)  [The  omitted  passages  refer  to  the  Swiss  attitude  to  the  German  and  French  officers  visiting 
the  mancEuvres.] 

(«)  [v.  supra,  pp.  415-30,  No.  335,  end] 
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Conrad.  On  this  occasion  and  on  several  others  during  the  manoeuvres  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  general  staffs  had  prolonged  private  interviews,  and  were  making  use  of  maps 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  manoeuvre  area.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  at  all  times.  Technical  discussions  as  to  the  training,  handling  and 
equipment  of  the  troops  took  place  between  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  officers  and  the 
German  and  Swiss  officers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  closer  association  than 
is  usual  among  officers  of  different  armies.  At  times  the  Austrian  military  attache 
took  charge  of  the  maps  from  the  Swiss  officer  with  the  foreign  officers,  thus  relieving 
him  of  the  duty  of  marking  the  position  of  the  troops  for  our  information. 

The  possibility  of  the  attendance  of  the  German  Emperor  was  often  referred  to, 
and  many  Swiss  officers  believed  that  he  would  come  incognito  one  day  in  a  motor-car, 
without  staying  the  night,  as  he  had  not  been  given  a  formal  invitation.  But  this 
year  the  Swiss  authorities  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  extend  the  desired  invitation, 
for  reasons  already  reported,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Herr  von  Biilow,  the  German 
Minister,  informed  them  that  the  German  police  were  ready  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  Emperor's  safety  while  on  Swiss  soil,  and  to  accept  all  the 
responsibility.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  next  year  the  resistance  will  not  break  down. 
It  is  significant  that  the  remark  is  often  heard  that  now  that  M.  Fallieres  has  been  to- 
Switzerland  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  German  Emperor  should  not  come.  When 
it  does  take  place,  the  visit  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Switzerland. 

The  general  impression  resulting  from  all  the  considerations  is  that  the  Swiss,  in 
everything  but  name,  are  the  allies  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans,  though  the 
representatives  of  the  latter  at  the  manoeuvres  assumed  a  somewhat  patronising  and 
possessive  air,  which  those  of  the  former  did  not.  From  time  to  time  one  hears  vague 
references  to  a  "  militarisches  Ubereinkommen  "  with  Germany,  which  show  that 
the  idea  is  far  from  being  a  strange  one  even  to  the  average  regimental  officer  in 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  have  at  all  times  been  prone,  as  individuals,  and  by 
companies,  to  hire  out  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidder.  As  a  nation  it  seems  that 
they  may  act  in  obedience  to  the  inherited  instincts  of  the  individual.  They  are 
convinced,  the  whole  German-speaking  part  of  Switzerland  to  a  man,  that  Germany 
and  Austria  will  be  the  winners  in  the  coming  European  conflict.  They  intend  to  be 
on  the  winning  side,  but,  as  they  have  spent  much  money  and  trouble  on  their  military 
organisation,  and,  as  they  never  do  anything  without  attempting  to  secure  some 
profit,  so  they  hope  to  obtain  the  rectification  of  their  frontiers,  as  referred  to  above, 
in  return  for  such  services  as  they  may  render  to  Germany  and  Austria — Chablais  and 
Faucigny  as  a  "  gift  "  from  Germany,  the  area  down  to  Lake  Como  and  Maggiore  for 
their  services  to  Austria.  That  in  doing  so  they  will  be  striking  at  the  despised  Latin 
races  and  assisting  to  spread  the  gospel  of  "  Deutschtum  "  will  be  an  additional  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  Swiss.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
the  appearance  of  disinterested  independence  and  aloofness  from  the  clash  of 
international  interests. 

MINUTES. 

This  is  a  despatch  of  unusual  interest. 

The  evidcncse  now  brought  forward  by  Colonel,  Dehn^-Radcliffe  points  forcibly  to  the  corroctness 
of  his  view  as  to  the  general  d^irection  of  Swiss  policy.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  here  stated  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  a  powerful  party  in  Switzerland  is  indeed  preparing  to  abandon 
the  old  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  and  to  join  openly  the  forces  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Should 
this  new  policy  mature,  it  would  have  the  most  important  eflect  on  the  position  of  Italy  within 
the  triple  alliance.  Indeed  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  such  an  event  Switzerland  might  take 
Italy's  place  in  that  alliance. 

I  think  we  should  do  well  to  invite  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  on  the 
situation  disclosed  in  the  present  despatch,  of  which  a  copy  should  also  go  to  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence.  E    A  C 

Sept[ember]  23. 

Have  we  any  indication  that  the  French  Government  share  these  views  and  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  new  situation?{') 

C)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  :  "  No.  We  have  never  discussed  the  matter  with 
France.    E.A.C.,.  Sept.  24.''] 
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There  can  hardly  bo  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Col[onel]  Delme-Radcliffe's  diagnosis 
and  its  significance  is  profound. 
Act  as  proposed. 

L.  M. 

All  this  information  is  very  significant,  and  gives  the  impression  that  preparations  are  being 
carefully  made  for  a  conflict  in  the  near  future,  and  that  when  that  conflict  takes  place  Italy  will 
no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  assumption  indicates  that  the  conflict  will 
happen  after  1912  when  the  Triple  Alliance  expires.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  the  Alliance,  but  as  M.  Prinetti  has  declared  that  he  signed  it  in  1902 
renewing  it  for  10  years,  we  may  assume  that  this  is  correct.  The  reported  desire  of  Austria 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Switzerland  is,  I  think,  very  probable,  as  it  would  serve  as  an 
insurance  against  Italy  and  would  simply  paralyse  Italy  in  the  event  of  her  wishing  to  act  on 
tile  Austrian  frontier,  in  the  same  manner  as  Bulgaria  will  be  paralysed  by  Roumania  in  the 
event  of  her  wishing  to  act  against  Turkey.  It  is  significant  that  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Berne 
ia  Baron  von  Gagern,  whom  I  have  known  till  now  as  Count  Aehrenthal's  private  Secretary  and 
most  trusted  adviser.  All  of  this  military  and  diplomatic  activity  combined  with  the  feverish 
building  of  German  Dreadnoughts  provides  food  for  serious  reflection  and  should  encourage  us 
to  spare  no  effort  to  have  our  fleet  in  an  absolutely  preponderating  position  by  1913,  when  the 
crucial  moment  may  come  or  even  a  little  later.  We  and  the  French  should  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  no  loans  to  Powers  who  show  any  inclination  to  be  absorbed  into  the  orbit  of  the  Central 
Powers  of  Europe.  Herr  Kiderlen's  proposals  to  us  for  an  agreement  for  a  short  term  of  years, 
during  which  time  we  were  not  to  join  any  combination  against  Germany,  is  another  indication 
of  the  imminence  of  the  conflict  which  Germany  and  Austria  are  steadily  preparing. 

H. 

I  think  we  might  communicate  to  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  most  confidentially  Col[onel] 
D.  Radcliffe's  report  and  ask  if  they  have  any  confirmation. 

[H.] 
E.  G. 

This  is  another  indication  that  Austrian  policy — military,  naval,  and  diplomatic — has  in  view 
the  withdrawal  of  Italv  from  the  Triplice — and  the  resulting  situation. 

H.  H.  A. 


No.  342. 

Mr.  Bax-Ironside  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.{^) 

F.O.  371/990. 
39176/28090/10/43. 

(No.  61.)    Very  Confidential.  Berne,  D.  October  22,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  October  28,  1910. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  40  Confidential  of  July  29th  last,(-)  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  that  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  recently  with 
Monsieur  Comtesse,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  His  Excellency,  in  touching  upon  the  subject  of  President 
Falliere's  visit  to  Berne,  and  alluding  to  the  success  of  the  same,  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor. 

Monsieur  Comtesse  stated  that  they  had  given  Monsieur  de  Biilow  to  understand 
that  they  would  welcome  a  visit  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  course  of  next  year. 
That  arrangements  would  be  made  to  hold  manoeuvres  on  a  modest  scale  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biilach,  a  large  village  lying  between  Schaffhausen  and  Ziirich; 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  lodged  probably  at  Schaffhausen,  and  would  be  asked 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Ziirich.  This  visit  may  be  viewed  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
French  President. 

In  adding  that  no  definite  arrangements  had  as  yet  been  made,  His  Excellency 
requested  me  to  consider  his  remarks  as  very  confidential,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
invitation  was  at  present  entirely  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
and  Monsieur  de  Biilow. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  0.  BAX-IRONSIDE. 

(>)  [v.  supra,  p.  414,  Ed.  note.] 
(2)  [r.  supra,  pp.  434-5,  No.  340.] 
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No.  343. 
Mr.  Bering  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  4675/1464/11/43. 

(No.  11.)    Confidential.  Berne,  D.  February  6,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  Fehruary  8,  1911. 

The  French  Councillor  of  Embassy  alluded,  in  private  conversation  with  me  the 
other  day,  to  Colonel  Delme-EadclifEe's  report  on  the  military-political  position  of 
Switzerland, (')  which  I  observe  from  your  No.  24  secret  of  the  7th  of  December (^)  last 
was  communicated  in  strict  confidence  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for 
the  information  of  the  Minister  of  War.  I  gather  therefore  that  the  French  Embassy 
here  are  familiar  with  its  contents. 

I  made  no  remark  and  let  Monsieur  de  Valdrome  talk,  which  he  does  with  extreme 
volubility.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  the  Italian  Military  Attache  shared  the  views 
expressed  by  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe  in  regard  to  the  alleged  proposal  for  an  Austro- 
Swiss  convention.  His  personal  opinion  was  that,  while  it  was  quite  probable  that 
the  Austrian  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  had  discussed  with  his  Swiss  cousin  the,  to 
Austria,  highly  important  question  of  Switzerland's  defences  on  the  Italian  frontier, 
matters  would  not  have  gone  much  beyond  that  point.  The  relations  between  Austria 
and  Italy  were  never  of  the  best,  and  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
any  time  obviously  kept  Austria  alive  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  attack. 

He  thought  that  the  fear  of  the  violation  of  Swiss  territory  with  a  view  to  passage 
into  Austria  and  to  the  driving  of  a  wedge  into  the  Austrian  lines  on  the  Swiss 
frontier  was  what  had  led  to  an  enquiry  from  the  Austrian  General,  meant  to  serve  as 
a  warning,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Swiss  defences  on  the  Italian  frontier.  Doubtless, 
said  M.  de  Valdrome,  such  an  enquiry  would  serve  the  interests  of  Austria,  but  he  did 
not  personally  believe  that  the  Federal  Council  had  had  any  proposal  of  any  kind  laid 
before  them  dealing  with  the  Swiss  defences  on  the  Italian  frontier  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  have,  &c. 

HERBERT  G.  DERING. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  436-40,  No.  341,  end.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  Sir  F.  Bertie  was 
instructed  to  make  this  communication  to  the  French  Government  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch, 
No.  441  of  October  13,  1910.    (F.O.  371/990.  34394/34394/10/43.)] 


No.  344. 

Sir  R.  Rodd  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 

F.O.  8766/1464/11/43. 

(No.  34.)    Confidential.  Rome,  D.  February  24,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  March  10,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  despatch,  as  marked  in  the  margin, (') 
which  has  been  addressed  by  the  military  attache  to  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Berne, 
on  the  subject  of  the  military-political  position  of  Switzerland  in  relation  to  Italy  and 
Austria-Hungary,  which  concludes  with  certain  observations  on  Railway  developments 
to  the  North  of  Switzerland.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  portions  of  this  despatch 
are  in  my  opinion  of  particular  interest  and  I  therefore  beg  to  draw  special  attention 
to  its  contents. 

Colonel  Delme  RadcUffe  tells  me  that  he  has  been  unable  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  direct  to  Mr.  Howard  but  that  during  a  recent  visit  to  Berne  he  informed 
the  latter  verbally  of  its  substance. 

I  have,  &c. 

RENNELL  RODD. 

(')  [Col  :  Delme  Radcliffe,  21  February  1911.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  844. 

Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe  to  Mr.  Howard. C) 
(No.  7.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Rome,  February  21,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  following  further  information  and  observations 
in  continuation  of  my  former  despatches  on  the  military-political  position  of 
Switzerland. 

I  have  recently  learnt  that  the  Swiss  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  went  to  Vienna 
in  the  summer  of  1910  and  that  two  senior  officers  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff  came 
to  Berne  earlier  in  the  year  and  paid  prolonged  visits  to  the  General  Staff  section  at 
the  military  department. 

In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Swiss  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  himself  directed  a 
staff  ride  of  officers  of  the  General  Staff  to  Bellinzona  and  beyond,  as  far  as  the 
Italian  frontier.  The  object  of  this  staff  ride  was  to  make  a  careful  reconnaissance 
of  the  area  between  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  both  on  Swiss  and 
Italian  territory.  Having  reached  the  frontier,  the  officers  changed  from  uniform 
into  plain  clothes,  but  the  staff'  ride  was  continued  as  was  originally  planned,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  party  rode  by  various  roads  to  Milan,  whence  they  returned  to  their 
stations.    An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  this  episode  a  secret,  but  unsuccessfully. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  manceuvres  of  1910  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
chief  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff  with  his  officers  and  some  Swiss  General  Staff 
officers.  At  this  conference,  maps  of  Northern  Italy,  the  Grisons,  and  Eastern  Austria 
were  used. 

The  Austrian  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  took  official  leave  of  the  Swiss  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  on  the  field  at  Delemont  on  the  8th  September,  as  all  the  foreign 
representatives  were  officially  requested  to  do.  The  Austrian  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  however,  returned  to  Berne,  and  during  the  next  few  days  paid  repeated  visits 
to  the  General  Staff  section  at  the  military  department. 

This  January  the  Swiss  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  had  a  confidential  General  Staff 
conference  in  Berne,  during  which  he  gave  a  lecture  on  the  strategical  position  of 
Switzerland.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  defensive  deficiencies  of  the  Swiss  frontier, 
and  pointed  out  the  great  danger  to  Switzerland  of  the  Spliigen  and  Maloya  Passes 
through  which  an  enemy  could  easily  penetrate  into  Switzerland  by  the  Rhine  Valley 
and  reach  the  Austrian  left  flank  by  the  Val  Bregaglia  and  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  essential  for  Switzerland  to  seize  Chiavenna,  as  whoever  was  in 
possession  of  this  place  commanded  the  routes  northward  and  north-eastwards  by  the 
Rhine  Valley  and  the  Engadine.  He  explained  that  for  this  reason  Switzerland  had 
placed  her  concentration  centre  as  far  forward  as  Bellinzona  which  was  being  and 
would  be  still  further  fortified.  From  Bellinzona  it  would  be  possible  to  descend  into 
the  San  Giacomo  Valley  by  the  Coldi  Jorio,  which  was  itself  being  fortified,  by  the 
Spliigen  and  the  Forcola  Passes,  to  seize  Chiavenna  and  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Swiss  frontier  and  the  Adda  as  far  as  Tirano.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  Chur 
could  not  be  defended  at  Chur  itself,  that  the  Chur  arsenal  will  be  dismantled  for  this 
reason,  and  that  the  Liitzensteig  fortifications  near  Maienfeld  (which  were  constructed 
or  renewed  in  1882  for  closing  the  Rhine  Valley)  had  been  abandoned  as  a  defence. 

It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  now  of  no  military  value  whatever,  and  are  kept  up  only 
as  a  convenience  and  store  for  the  musketry  school  of  Wallenstadt.  By  the  expenditure 
of  a  not  very  large  sum  of  money  this  work  might  be  brought  up  to  date,  but  while 
this  expenditure  is  omitted  large  sums  are  being  employed  for  the  defence  works  on  the 
Italian  frontier, 

The  strategical  value  of  this  concentration  at  Bellinzona  was  further  emj)hasised 
by  showing  that  the  concentration  there  of  troops  would  in  any  case  force  Italy  to 
maintain  a  corresponding  corps  of  observation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would,  to  this 

(2)  [The  original  of  this  despateh  cannot  be  traced.  The  text  given  above  has  been  taken 
from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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extent,  weaken  the  Italian  forces  elsewhere.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  Swiss  mobilisation, 
the  strategical  disposition  of  the  divisions  to  be  formed  under  the  new  organisation 
scheme,  and  the  disposal  of  the  arsenals  and  army  magazines  would  enable  the  Swiss 
forces  to  anticipate  any  movement  of  the  Italian  troops  as  far  as  Milan,  and  permit  the 
Swiss  commander  to  take  any  offensive — defensive — action  which  circumstances  might 
render  advisable. 

I  have  lately  had  conversations  with  his  Excellency  General  PoUio,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Italian  army.  His  Excellency,  who  has  a  very  friendly  feeling 
towards  England  and  the  British  army,  has  often  spoken  to  me  with  a  considerable 
frankness  on  the  subject  of  the  military  problems  which  Italy  may  one  day  be  called 
upon  to  solve. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  after  lunch  at  my  house,  the  conversation  gradually 
passed  from  the  subject  of  the  Italian  military  attache  in  Vienna  to  the  relations 
between  Switzerland  and  Austria  on  the  one  hand  and  Italy  on  the  other.  His 
Excellency  said  that  he  himself  and  the  other  Italian  authorities  had  been  gradually 
forced  to  see  that  a  very  serious  view  indeed  must  be  taken  of  the  relations  existing — 
for  all  practical  purposes,  though  nothing  in  writing  might  have  passed — between 
Switzerland  and  the  German  group  of  Powers.  He  said  that  the  strategical  position  of 
Switzerland  was  of  immense  importance,  and  that  the  Swiss  army  had  reached  a  very 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  These  two  matters  attracted  little  general  attention  so  long 
as  the  world  at  large  was  convinced  of  the  sincere  intention  of  Switzerland  to  maintain 
her  neutrality  and  of  the  limitrophe  Powers  to  respect  that  neutrality.  His  Excellency, 
who  was  formerly  military  attache  at  Vienna,  said  that  he  had  habitually  looked  upon 
it  as  a  fundamental  axiom  that  Switzerland  had  no  desire  but  to  maintain  her 
neutrality,  which  would  be  equally  scrupulously  respected  by  all  the  other  Powers.  But 
he  went  on  to  say  that  all  the  evidence  which  had  accumulated  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  especially  since  he  himself  had  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  had 
forced  him  most  reluctantly,  but  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  entirely  different  situation  must  now  be  faced. 

His  Excellency  said  that  statesmen  in  Italy  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  realising 
the  changed  situation,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  sufficient  and  logical  motive  for  the 
changed  attitude  of  Switzerland.  It  must  be  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  pressure  and 
courting  of  the  German  group  of  Powers,  and  to  the  germanification  in  every  direction 
of  human  activity  of  Switzerland.  This  had  reached  a  degree  which  was  almost 
inconceivable  to  those  who  had  not  closely  followed  the  inner  development  of  the  Swiss 
people  since  the  Franco-German  War.  His  Excellency  pointed  out  that  German 
influences  and  the  German  language  were  even  overwhelming  the  Italian  population  in 
the  Trentino  and  over  the  frontier  by  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  all  along  the  northern 
limits  of  Italy.  His  Excellency  said  he  supposed  also  that  a  form  of  atavism  was 
influencing  the  Swiss  people,  which,  inspired  by  German  ideals,  trained  on  German 
military  principles,  desired  to  take  their  place  among  the  fighting  nations,  and  to  profit 
to  the  utmost  by  the  excellence  of  their  military  preparations.  They  were  a  people 
which  have  always  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and  it  was  inevitable,  perhaps, 
that  they  should  be  led  to  side  with  those  Powers  which,  to  them,  appeared  to  have 
prepared  best  for  war.  His  Excellency  displayed  some  feeling  when  he  said  that  it 
was  infamous  that  Switzerland  should  show  such  hostility  towards  Italy,  a  country 
which  had  the  clearest  possible  conscience  as  regards  respecting  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland.  "  For  that  matter  we  desire  nothing  but  peace.  Italy  is  the  most  pacific 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  no  responsible 
statesmen  in  Italy  wishes  to  annex  '  ne  anche  un  palmo '  (not  even  a  hand's  breadth^ 
of  Swiss  or  Austrian  territory.  The  attitude  of  Austria  and  Switzerland  is  purely  and 
gratuitously  aggressive,  but  we  are  forced  to  take  things  as  we  find  them.  I  have 
already  taken  some  measures  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  protection  of  our  soil,  but  T 
must  still  do  much  more,  especially  in  the  sense  of  improving  railway  facilities.  We 
see  all  over  Europe  now  how  war  is  being  prepared  for  by  the  development  of  railways." 
His  Excellency  said  "  I  do  not  mind  mentioning  these  things  to  you.   I  trust  you,  and 
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feel  that  you  are  a  friend  of  ours,  as  indeed  England  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to 
Italy.  These  matters  must  be  considered  coolly  and  without  passion.  1  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  Swiss  people,  their  army  is  one  to  be  very  much  admired,  their  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  is  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  and  of  the  very  highest  personal 
character  and  patriotism.  But  the  line  that  Switzerland  is  now  taking  with  regard  to 
us  we  feel  to  be  most  mistaken.  Whatever  it  is,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  for 
all  eventualities." 

I  report  the  sense  of  the  above  conversation  rather  fully,  as  it  is  interesting  to 
see  that  the  Italian  authorities  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  quite  alive  to  recent 
tendencies  in  Switzerland,  and  also  for  the  evidence  it  contains  of  the  friendly 
disposition  in  Italy  towards  England  and  confidence  in  England's  friendship  for  Italy. 

To  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  the  development  of  the  railways  to  the  north  of 
Switzerland.  I  referred  in  my  despatch  No.  121  of  the  14th  September,  1910, (^)  to 
the  development  of  the  railways  in  the  area  between  Bale,  Miilhausen,  Belfort,  and 
Porrentruy.  I  now  add  the  following  particulars  :  The  line  Dammerskirch  to  Bonfol 
has  stations  at  Altenach,  Maxen.  Friesen,  Niedersept,  and  Pfetterhausen,  respectively 
3,  2,  4,  4,  and  5  kilom.  apart.  The  line  is  single,  but  portions  of  the  permanent  way 
have  already  been  widened  to  receive  the  second  line.  The  road  bridges  over  the  line 
are  constructed  of  sufficient  width  of  arch  to  permit  the  double  line  to  be  laid 
underneath.  The  smaller  stations  have  not  yet  been  supplied  with  extensive  detraining 
facilities,  and  have,  so  far,  only  one  siding  each.  At  Niedersept,  however,  there*  are 
three  sidings  already,  with  a  total  length  of  2,750  yards  of  rail.  Other  w'orks  of 
enlargement  here  and  at  the  other  stations  have  been  temporarily  suspended  on  account 
of  the  winter  weather.  This  line  shortens  the  distance  from  Miilhausen  via  Porrentruy 
to  Delle  by  40  kilom.  in  comparison  with  the  line  via  Bale  and  Porrentruy. 

The  line  from  St.  Ludwig  to  Niedersept  is  under  construction  for  the  first  section 
from  St.  Ludwig  to  Waldighofen.  This  section  passes  by  Blotzheim,  Heinsdorf, 
Niedermichelbach,  Obermichelbach,  Volkenberg,  Miisbach,  Steinsulz,  and  joins  the 
Altkireh-Pfirt  line  at  Waldighofen.  The  line  has  been  laid  out,  but  the  works  are  at 
present  suspended  on  account  of  the  snow.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  the  work 
is  to  be  resumed  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  line  to  be  opened  for  trafl&c  in  1912. 
The  survey  for  the  prolongation  from  Waldighofen  to  Niedersept  has  not  yet  been 
finished,  but  it  is  to  be  concluded  this  spring. 

A  further  line  running  from  Bale  parallel  to  the  Miilhausen-Belfort  and 
St.  Ludwig-Niedersept  lines  is  the  narrow-guage  [ftic]  (1  metre)  French-Swiss-German 
railway  running  from  Bale  via  Pfirt,  Bonfol,  and  Rechesy  to  Belfort.  Although  the 
capacity  of  this  line  is  limited,  it  must  not  be  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  section 
Bale,  Oberwil,  Fliih  Leimen,  Eodersdorf  (called  the  Birsigtal  Railway),  has  been 
completed  and  is  already  being  used.  The  length  of  this  section  is  16-2  kilom.  The 
section  from  Oberrodersdorf,  Birsigtal,  Welschweiler,  Niederrodersdorf,  Oltingen, 
Fislis,  Buchsweiler  (where  the  line  joins  the  Altkirch-Pfirt  line)  Alt-Pfirt,  Kiistlach, 
Mornach,  Diirlingsdorf,  Liebsdorf,  Oltendorf,  Courtavon,  Beugnevesin,  Rechesy,  has 
been  commenced,  but  the  laying  of  the  line  has  been  temporarily  suspended  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather.  The  length  of  this  section  is  37-30  kilom.,  and  it  is  to  be 
completed  during  1912.  In  connection  with  its  construction  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
d  propos  of  the  joining  up  of  the  Swiss  and  German  sections,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  send  two  officers  of  the  German  General  Staff  from  Berlin  in  the  late  autumn  of  lasi 
year  to  discuss  matters  with  the  Swiss  authorities  on  the  spot. 

The  section  Rechesy,  Courtelevant,  Lepuix,  Suarce,  Villescot,  Eschene,  Perouse) 
and  Belfort  is  28  kilom.  in  length,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  1912,  unless  the  French 
Government  decides  to  stop  it.  It  appears  that  the  sanction  for  its  construction  was 
given  by  France  in  order  to  please  the  Alsatians,  before  the  other  portions  of  the  same 
line  had  been  projected.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  withdraw  this" 
sanction  now,  especially  as  its  construction  was  approved  by  the  Swiss  and  German 
General  Staff  so  far  as  the  territory  of  these  two  countries  was  concerned. 

(■■')  [v.  supra,  pp.  436-40,  No.  341.  e  'cl.    The  covering  letter  is  not  reproduced.] 
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The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Bale  to  Belfort  is  81-50  kilom.,  and  the  traction 
will  be  electric. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  1912  there  will  be  three  lines  from  Bale  and  Miilhausen 
towards  Belfort,  connected  by  the  transverse  lines  Dammerskirch-Bonfol  and  Altkirch- 
Pfirt. 

The  importance  of  these  lines  is  to  be  increased  by  considerably  improving  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  main  line  from  Bale  to  Miilhausen  and  towards  Belfort ;  also 
by  the  provision  of  extensive  quays  on  the  Ehine,  near  St.  Ludwig,  irrespective  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  enormous  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  Bale. 

This  project  is  in  process  of  realisation,  for  the  work  has  been  commenced,  and  has 
made  considerable  progress  already.  A  total  sum  of  between  60,000,000  and 
70,000,000  fr.  is  being  spent  by  the  German  railway  authorities  on  this  station,  and 
20,000,000  fr.  by  the  Swiss  Bale  Railway  Administration.  The  station,  which  will  be 
5  kilom.  long,  will  be  for  2^  kilom.  of  its  length  on  German  soil,  and  for  the  remainder 
on  Swiss  soil. 

The  explanation  given  in  the  German  papers  for  works  of  such  immense  scope 
being  undertaken  at  Bale,  is  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of 
the  next  fifty  years; 

The  station  will,  of  course,  have  great  commercial  value,  but  the  chief  importance 
of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  destined  to  form,  with  the  enormous  military  establish- 
ments projected  at  Tjorrach,  the  centre  of  concentration  and  supply  for  the  left  wing 
of  the  German  army  in  a  campaign  against  France.  Lorrach  and  the  new  station 
at  Bale  will  be,  in  the  south,  what  Dalheim  and  Malmedy  are  in  the  north. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  constructions  are  being  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  some  understanding  between  the  Swiss  and  German  General  Staffs. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  railway  section  of  the  Swiss  General  Staff,  accompanied  by 
an  assistant,  went  to  Berlin  this  January  to  discuss  railway  questions. 

At  its  latest  railway  conference,  the  German  Great  General  Staff  is  reported  to 
have  decided  on  the  construction  of  the  following  sections  of  railway  on  strategical 
grounds. — 

1.  A  new  line  from  Donaueschingen  to  Titisee,  to  straighten  and  improve  the 

strategic  line  from  Stuttgart  to  Strasburg  by  replacing  the  present 
Donaueschingen-Titisee  line,  which  is  very  winding,  and  of  a  limited 
capacity,  by  a  modern  construction. 

2.  A  new  line  from  Titisee  to  Todtnau  to  create  direct  communication  between 

Bale  and  Stuttgart. 

3.  The  section  from  Zell  to  Todtnau  is  to  be  improved  and  the  line  doubled. 

4.  A  new  line  from  Schopfheim  or  Steinen  (6  kilom.  from  Schopfheim)  or,  more 

likely  still,  from  both  places  to  Kanderen.  and  from  thence  to  Miilheim 
making  use  of  a  small  line  already  existing  between  Badenweiler  and 
Miilheim,  which  is  to  be  doubled. 

5.  A  new  line  from  Donaueschingen  to  Schaffhausen. 

6.  A  new  line  from  Titisee  to  Waldshut  via  St.  Blasien. 

7.  A  new  electric  narrow-guage  [sic]  line  between  Schopfheim  and  Todmoos  was 

decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Gersbach  and 
the  expenditure  guaranteed.  It  is  stated  that  this  line  will  probably  be 
continued  to  St.  Blasien  and  its  carrying  capacity  eventually  increased. 

It  is  reported  that  the  construction  of  all  these  railways  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once  and  completed  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

This  development  of  the  railways  in  southern  Germany  is  in  the  highest  degree 
significant,  and  apart  from  the  importance  of  the  great  military  centre  and  station  to 
be  created  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  Lorrach  and  Bale,  the  connections  at 
Waldshut  and  Schaffhausen  with  the  Swiss  railway  system  are  a  matter  which  merits 
close  attention,  as  these  connections  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  whole  Swiss 
railway  system  for  strategical  purposes  with  that  of  Germany. 
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The  great  station  at  Bale  was  decided  upon  by  agreement  between  the  grand 
council  of  Bale  and  the  railway  direction  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  the  "  Rathschlag,"  together  with  plans,  referring  to  the  passenger  station 
only,  from  which  its  ambitious  character  will  at  once  become  apparent. (')  Hitherto 
German  railway  facilities  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Bale  have  been 
somew^hat  meagre  as  there  was  only  the  line  from  Stetten  along  the  Swiss  frontier  to 
Leopoldshohe.  This  small  section  of  line,  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  railways 
towards  Belfort,  became  of  great  importance  and  was  considered  to  be  unsafe  by  the 
German  General  Staff  as  it.  passes  the  Dillingen  heights  by  a  tunnel.  Consequently 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  some  very  powerful  defence  works  on  the  Dillingen  heights,  but 
the  Swiss  inhabitants  of  Bale  protested  against  their  town  being  commanded  by 
powerful  artillery  at  short  range  in  this  fashion.  Subsequent  negotiations  resulted  in  a 
compromise  by  which  the  town  of  Bale  agreed  to  the  construction  of  the  new  station 
partly  on  Swiss  and  partly  on  German  territory.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  to  the  great  number  of  roads  and  communications 
leading  out  from  Bale,  a  large  terre-plein  had  to  be  filled  up  and  raised  by  remblai, 
from  12  to  20  feet,  and  on  this  artificial  surface  the  new  station  is  being  constructed. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  bridges  in  armoured  concrete  are  now^  being  erected 
over  the  roads  to  carry  the  numerous  railway  lines  projected. 

These  developments  on  the  northern  Swiss  frontier  are  a  continuation  of  the  great 
railway  policy  which  the  German  Empire  has  been  conducting  for  some  time  past.  The 
German  Great  General  Staff,  which  calculates  on  being  able  to  place  1,5'00,000  men  in 
action  within  the  first  ten  days  of  mobilisation,  hopes  to  overwhelm  its  enemy  by 
a  strategical  envelopment  which  will  enable  it  to  turn  the  formidable  barrier  of  the 
French  positions  at  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal,  and  Belfort.  Counting  on  the  weakness 
of  Belgium  and  on  the  unarmed  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  Germany  had  designed  to 
turn  these  defences  by  her  right  wing  through  Luxemburg  and  Southern  Belgium. 
The  railway  constructions  on  the  Belgian  and  Luxemburg  frontiers  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  these  intentions.  The  railways  in  Alsace  have  been  continually  improved  by  the 
addition  of  new  and  by  the  doubling  of  the  existing  lines  in  Luxemburg,  which  are' 
managed  by  the  direction  of  the  Alsatian  railways.  From  1907  onwards,  between 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Lommersweiler,  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  doubling  of  the 
lines  and  the  provision  of  very  ample  entraining  and  detraining  facilities  have  been 
carried  out,  not  only  at  the  small  station,  but  even  on  the  open  lines.  These 
constructions  have  no  economical  justification  whatever  as  the  districts  are  poor  and 
without  industries.  Thus  Germany  has  placed  herself  in  a  position  to  concentrate  on 
the  front  Dalheim-Aix-la-Chapelle-Malmedy-Treves  from  five  to  six  army  corps. 

Latterly,  however,  the  political-military  conditions  have  somewhat  changed. 
Belgium  shows  more  disposition  to  enforce  respect  for  her  neutrality  and  has 
commenced  to  work  seriously  for  the  reorganisation  and  improvement  of  her  army  and 
defensive  system.  She  feels,  no  doubt,  that  she,  alone,  would  be  unable  to  resist  the 
passage  of  French  or  German  troops,  and  so  she  counts  on  the  intervention  of  the 
signatory  powers  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  16th  [sic:  15th]  November,  1831. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  intervention  of  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  cannot 
be  taken  into  consideration.  England  alone  therefore  remains.  The  excitement  in 
Belgium,  caused  by  the  Dutch  project  of  fortifying  Flushing,  which  would  prevent 
the  British  fleet  from  reaching  Antwerp,  show  the  nature  of  the  hopes  which  Belgium 
placed  on  the  intervention  of  England.  These  hopes  may  be  considered  not 
unfounded,  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  interest  England  would  have  in 
preventing  Antwerp.  "  ce  pistolet  charge,  braque  sur  le  coeur  de  I'Angleterre,"  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Germany. 

Not  much  possibiHty  exists  of  combined  action  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  It 
appears  to  be  thought  in  Holland  that  that  country,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  the 
18th  [sic :  19th]  April,  1839,  can  and  should  oppose  the  operations  for  the  protection 
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of  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  Holland  may  not  be  disposed  to  act  in  combination 
with  Germany,  In  the  country  generally  the  project  for  the  coast  defences  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  which  was  largely  owing  to  the  mere  suspicion  that  the  coast 
defences  were  desired  by  Germany.  Possibly,  therefore,  Holland  may  be  genuinely 
desirous  of  remaining  outside  the  theatre  of  a  conflict  which  might  compromise  her 
existence,  though  she  may  have  been  induced  by  German  astuteness  to  take  action 
which  would  eventually  be  for  the  benefit  of  Germany. 

The  conditions  are  different  in  Switzerland.  It  is  now  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  question  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
neutrality  which  that  country  certainly  intends  to  discard  if  she  considers  it  would  be 
for  her  benefit  to  do  so.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  Switzerland,  in  the  case  of  a 
European  conflict,  will  side  with  the  German  group  of  Powers.  In  doing  so  she  will 
doubtless  act  with  that  good  faith  and  loyalty  towards  them  which  her  soldiers  have 
always  shown  towards  their  other  employers. 

The  general  trend  of  circumstances  may  have  convinced  Germany  that  a  movement 
towards  the  north  through  Belgium  may  meet  serious  opposition  and  be  delayed,  while 
the  length  of  front  upon  which  her  forces  may  be  deployed  will  be  restricted.  As  her 
forces  are  continually  augmented  numerically,  and  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
her  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  on  France  before  turning  to  deal  with  her  eastern  enemy, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  she  has  been  more  and  more  constrained  to  the  desire  to 
effect  an  envelopment  by  both  wings  of  her  army  simultaneously.  The  railway 
preparation  made  in  Alsace  and  Baden,  together  with  the  scheme  for  the  great  concen- 
tration centre  at  Lorrach,  correspond  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  strategical  plan  in. 
which  the  whole  territory  of  Switzerland  would  be  considered,  in  a  military  sense,  as 
being  practically  German.  Were  these  railway  constructions  limited  to  the  railways  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  area  between  Belfort,  Mulhausen,  Bale,  and 
Porrentruy,  there  might  be  some  colour  in  the  assumption  that  the  utilisation  of  Swiss 
territory  does  not  of  necessity  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  German  Great  General 
Staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  possible  to  run  a  short  length  of  railway 
connecting  Pfetterhausen  and  Delle  over  extremely  easy  country,  and  thus  at  once 
complete  the  second  line  towards  Belfort  without  infringing  on  Swiss  territory  at  any 
point.  The  operation,  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  plan  of  this  description,  would 
probably  be  limited  in  the  first  case  to  an  advance  against  Belfort  only.  The 
construction  of  the  great  station  at  Bale,  of  the  concentration  centre  at  Lorrach,  and  of 
the  links  completing  the  strategical  connections  between  the  centre  of  Germany  and 
the  Swiss  railway  system,  and  joining  at  Bale,  Waldshut,  and  SchafThausen ,  render 
the  conception  of  a  far  greater  strategical  plan  at  any  rate  possible. 

At  the  first  glance  the  suggestion  that  German  troops  might  be  poured  through 
Switzerland  to  turn  the  French  right  wing  by  Porrentruy,  by  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  by 
the  Val  de  Travers,  by  Vallorbes,  or  by  Geneva,  would  look  like  a  proposal  to  carry  out 
a  perilous  flank  march  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  question  assumes  another 
aspect  if  the  acquiescence  of  Switzerland  and  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  Swiss  army 
is  assumed.  How  valuable  it  would  be  considered  by  the  German  General  Staff  to 
have  another  175  kilom.  of  frontier  upon  which  to  deploy  the  German  armies,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine.  Given  the  present  disposition  of  Switzerland,  I  believe  that 
Germany,  if  she  plays  her  cards  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  skill,  may  hope  to  put 
some  such  plan  into  effect,  even  if  a  secret  understanding  has  not  already  been  made 
between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  any  case,  the  railway  and  other  military 
preparations  now  being  made  b,y  Germany  point  directly  to  the  fact  that  she  intends 
anyhow  to  be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  this  kind  that  may 
preeent  itself  to  her. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  the  fact  that,  just  for  the 
moment  and  superficially,  there  is  a  little  ill-humour  with  Germanv  to  be  observed  in 
Switzerland.  This  may  be  due  to  irritation  arising  in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
over  the  St.  Gothard  convention.  It  is  shown  also  in  the  annoyance  expressed  at 
small  incidents,  such  as  the  appearance  at  a  ball  recently  given  by  Herr  von  Biilow, 
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the  German  Minister  in  Berne,  of  fourteen  ofl&cers  in  uniform  from  Mulhausen.  The 
appearance  in  uniform  was  due  to  a  request  of  the  Minister  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Emperor,  who  warmly  approved  of  it.  It  was  not  only  the  "  Franzosen  "  in  Berne 
who  made  somewhat  caustic  remarks  on  the  unnecessary  character  of  this  display.  A 
German  military  band  from  Miilhausen  also  appeared  in  Berne  in  uniform.  This  was 
criticised  on  the  score  that  it  was  not  understood  why  this  military  band  should  have 
come  to  compete  with  the  Bernese  "  Stadtorchester,"  which  the  Bernese  citizens  paid 
to  maintain. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these  temporary 
manifestations  of  peevishness.  Switzerland  is  pro-German  at  heart.  Were  German 
tactlessness  less  liable  to  offend  Swiss  susceptibilities,  Switzerland  would  now  be  well  on 
her  way  to  become  one  of  the  Federated  States  of  the  German  Empire.  But  it  would 
be  too  much  to  count  upon  German  tactlessness  for  preventing  a  co-operation  which 
Germany  and  Switzerland  both  think  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  DELME-RADCLIFFE, 

Military  Attache. 


No.  345. 
Mr.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  16114/1464/11/48. 

(No.  26.)    Very  Confidential.  Berne,  D.  April  13,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  May  1,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  Count  d'Aunay  the  French  Ambassador 
here  spoke  to  me  yesterday  at  some  length  about  the  alleged  military  agreements 
between  Switzerland  and  Germany  and  Austria  Hungary.  He  began  by  asking  me  if 
I  had  read  the  reports  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Delme-RadclifEe  on  the  subject,  which 
were  communicated  confidentially  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  so  passed  on  to  him  for  observations.  Count  d'Aunay  said  that  something 
of  these  rumours,  which  were  firmly  believed  in  by  most  of  the  military  attaches  here, 
had  evidently  reached  the  ears  of  Monsieur  Ruchet  the  President  of  the  Confederation. 
Monsieur  Ruchet  had  recently,  when  Count  d'Aunay  went  to  see  him  on  quite  another 
matter,  spoken  for  nearly  an  hour  and  with  great  animation  on  the  subject.  He  had 
hung  his  discourse  on  the  peg  of  the  article  published  in  an  Italian  paper  "  L' Italia 
All'Estero"  to  which  article  reference  was  made  in  my  Despatch  No.  18  of  the 
22nd  Ultimo. (*)  President  Ruchet  declared  positively  to  Count  d'Aunay  that  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  any  rumour  of  a  military  understanding  between 
Switzerland  and  any  of  her  neighbours,  that  such  a  policy  would  be  totally  contrary  to 
Swiss  traditions,  that  Switzerland  would  at  once  oppose  as  strong  an  armed  force,  as 
she  was  capable  of  putting  into  the  field,  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  great 
neighbours,  no  matter  which,  to  violate  her  neutrality,  that  to  maintain  this  neutrality 
was  the  settled  policy  of  the  majority  of  the  Swiss  people  who  would  be  strongly  hostile 
to  any  policy  of  adventure  for  the  purpose  of  rectifications  of  frontier  or  any  other,  and 
finally  that  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Federal  Assembly  would  never  permit  any 
Swiss  Generalissimo  in  time  of  war  to  run  counter  to  the  clearly  declared  desires  of  the 
people  in  this  respect ;  for  the  Federal  Council  and  Assembly  remained  the  masters  of 
the  Army  and  the  commander-in-chief  in  time  of  war  and  could  change  him  at  their 
pleasure.  To  believe  the  contrary,  said  the  President,  hesitating  in  order  to  find  words 
strong  enough  in  which  to  express  himself,  "  serait  sot,  ce  serait  nigaud,  ce  serait 
Btupide." 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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This  was  briefly  Count  d'Aunay's  account  of  what  President  Ruchet  said  to  him; 
He  then  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it  all.  I  said  I  had  been  here 
.too  short  a  time  to  express  any  opinion,  but  looking  at  the  matter  quite  superficially,  it 
seemed  to  me  unlikely  that  the  Swiss  people,  who  are  reckoned  a  hard-headed  common- 
sense  folk,  should  allow  their  Government  to  barter  an  inestimable  advantage,  like 
their  neutrality^  for  a  rectification  of  frontiers,  especially  when  the  latter  would  leave 
an  aftermath  of  bitterness  which  generations  would  not  wipe  out. 

This  is,  of  course,  what  any  military  agreement  with  one  or  other  of  the  Great 
Powers  would  amount  to.  Count  d'Aunay  himself  while  insisting  strongly  that  the 
views  of  the  military  attaches  were  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Swiss  people  would  be  altogether  against  any 
participation  in  a  European  war.  They  were,  as  the  President  said,  mainly  small 
peasant  proprietors  who  had  no  wish  whatever  to  be  drawn  into  war.  Count  d'Aunay 
considered  that  the  military  attaches  were  persuaded  into  believing  in  the  existence  of 
some  military  agreement,  owing  to  their  military  environment,  since  it  was  quite 
possible  that  in  purely  military  circles  in  Switzerland  there  might  be  a  current  in  favour 
of  such  an  active  military  policy.  This  might  the  more  easily  be  the  case,  because 
Colonel  Sprecher  von  Berneg,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (whom  Colonel  Delme- 
Radcliffe  described  in  his  Report  of  the  13th  December  1910(^)  ),  was  a  Bernese 
"  Patrician  "  who  was  closely  related  by  blood  to  an  Officer  high  in  the  Austrian  service, 
while  his  patrician  inclinations  drew  him  no  doubt  rather  to  the  side  of  German  Officers 
and  made  it  natural  that  he  should  have  cordial  relations  among  them.  Count  d'Aunay 
attributed  the  visit  of  the  high  German  and  Austrian  military  officers  who  attended  the 
manoeuvres  last  year  (see  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe's  report  of  February  21st  1911(^1) 
entirely  to  Colonel  Sprecher' s  personal  relations  with  Austrian  and  German  military 
circles.  He  did  not  think  that  Colonel  Sprecher  exercised  the  slightest  political 
influence  in  his  own  country  but  rather  the  reverse. 

The  Federal  Council,  who  are  radical  and  bourgeois  almost  to  a  man,  only  placed 
a  man  of  Colonel  Sprecher's  political  ideas  and  patrician  sentiments  at  the  head  of  the 
army  because  of  his  universally  recognized  military  talents,  but  they  would  take  great 
care  that  he  should  never  obtain  any  political  authority  whatever. 

I  have,  &c. 

ESME  HOWARD. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  The  report  comments  upon  a  Memorandum  by  the  French  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  on  military  policy  in  Switzerland  (F.O.  371/990.  47057/34394/10/43)  which 
constitutes  the  French  reply  to  Colonel  Delm^-Radcliffe's  memorandum  of  September  1910, 
printed  supra,  pp.  436-40,  No.  341,  end.] 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  443-9,  No.  344,  end.] 


No.  346. 
Mr.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  5410/5410/12/43. 

(No.  11.)  Berne,  D.  February  3,  1912. 

Sir,  R.  February  7,  1912. 

The  "Bund"  of  Berne  in  an  article  of  the  30th  Ultimo  reproduces  an  article 
from  a  Vienna  paper  entitled  ' '  Information  ' '  which  the  ' '  Bund  ' '  writer  considers  to 
be  inspired  by  the  Austrian  Press  Bureau. 

The  considerations  published  in  the  Vienna  article  are  supposed  to  have  emanated 
from  "an  eminent  Austrian  Diplomatist." 

This  personage  remarks  that  even  if  the  Triple  Alliance  continues  or  not,  it  is 
evident,  as  Italy  considers  herself  entitled  to  go  her  own  ways  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
Germany  and  Austria  ought  to  knit  up  relations  with  other  States  in  order  if  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  possible  defection  of  Italy.  States  which  possess  not  only  great 
political  but  also  economic  importance  are  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and 
their  official  neutrality  can  no  longer  be  looked  on  as  a  real  Noli  me  tangere. 
Neutrality  is  but  a  survival  of  a  passed  epoch,  to  which  no  real  meaning  is  to  be 
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attached ;  it  is  only  a  kind  of  Conventional  Defencelessness.  It  is  greatly  in  the 
interests  of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  in  view  of  the  present  stormy  state  of 
European  politics,  to  attach  themselves  to  some  Group  of  Powers  standing  on  its  own 
basis.  Nothing  would  therefore  be  more  natural  than  for  them  to  attach  themselves 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  by  doing  which  they  would  at  once  be  supported  by  a  great 
military  power,  and  also  find  their  commercial  and  financial  position  much  benefited. 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland  stand  naturally  much  nearer  to  Germany  and 
Austria  than  to  England  and  would  anyhow  in  case  of  a  European  war  have  to  seek 
refuge  under  their  protection. 

The  writer  then  continues  to  point  out  the  mutual  commercial,  economic  and 
financial  advantages  which  would  ensue  to  all  the  partners  from  such  an  arrangement, 
which  would  free  them  from  Haute  Finance  of  Paris. 

The  "Bund"  commenting  on  this  article  says, — 

"  So  for  the  Austrian  Press  Bureau.  All  these  efforts  will  leave  us  in 
Switzerland  very  cold.  Truly  no  individual  amongst  us  seriously  thinks  of 
abandoning  our  neutrality  which  is  moreover  firmly  established  by  our 
Constitution  (Articles  85  and  102).  This  neutrality  has  for  a  preliminary 
condition  that  we  may  enter  upon  no  lasting  conventions  with  another  State, 
which  has  for  its  object  an  alliance  in  time  of  war.  Our  historical  reminiscences 
as  regards  Alliances  formed  by  the  Confederation  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  us 
to  new  efforts  along  this  line.  The  dreams  of  the  eminent  Austrian  diplomatist  in 
the  "Information"  may  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  remain  dreams  for  a  long 
time  to  come.    We  at  any  rate  have  no  wish  to  see  them  materialize." 

The  ' '  Bund  ' '  is  occasionally  used  by  the  Federal  Government  for  semi-official 
communiques.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  very  categorical  declaration  that 
Switzerland  has  no  intention  of  entering  any  Austro-German  combination  may 
emanate  from  the  Federal  Council  and  that  it  was  issued  in  order  to  cut  short  any 
Teutonic  aspirations  of  this  kind. 

It  is  amusing  to  note,  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  newspaper  correspon- 
dents make  mischief  that  the  Milanese  "  Corriere  della  Sera,"  of  the  2nd  February 
publishes  a  notice  from  its  Paris  correspondent  reproducing  the  Viennese  article  as 
having  appeared  in  the  "  Bund  "  but  without  adding  the  "  Bund's  "  rejection  of  the 
idea.    The  "Corriere"  itself  comments  as  follows, — 

This  article  is  of  interest  simply  because  it  is  published  by  a  paper  which  generally 
interprets  the  thoughts  of  the  Federal  Council. 

In  a  few  days  no  doubt  some  French  or  Italian  paper  will  be  quoting  the  Article 
as  proof  positive  that  the  Federal  Council  is  on  the  verge  of  signing  an  Alliance 
Offensive  and  Defensive,  with  Austria  and  Germany. 

I  have,  &c. 

ESME  HOWARD. 


No.  347. 
Mr.  Howard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  8693/5410/12/43. 

(No.  16.)  Berne,  D.  February  24,  1912. 

Sir,  R.  February  28,  1912. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  with  reference  to  my  Despatch  No.  11  of  3rd 
Instant, (')  that  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  "  Journal  de  Geneve  "  has  written  a 
letter  published  in  that  paper  on  the  18th  Instant  respecting  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Viennese  paper  "Information."  This  article  I  reported  had  attracted  some 
notice  in  the  Swiss,  French  and  Italian  Press.  The  letter  in  the  "  Journal  de  Geneve  " 
would  seem  to  be  officially  inspired  from  the  Ballplatz  and  written  with,  the  purpose  of 


(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
[21704]  2  o  2 
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removing  the  idea  that  the  scheme  of  an  alliance  or  rapprochement  between  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  mooted  by  the  ' '  Information ' '  had  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  Austrian  Government. 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  ' '  Journal  de  Geneve  ' '  the  ' '  Information  ' ' 
is  almost  unknown  at  Vienna  and  the  article  in  question  passed  unnoticed.  The  fact 
that  the  article  had  attracted  attention  abroad  came  therefore  as  an  unpleasant  surprise. 

It  had  never  entered  the  head  of  any  statesman  in  Austria-Hungary — any  more 
than  in  any  other  country  forming  part  of  the  Triple  Alliance — to  want  to  trifle  with 
Swiss  neutrality.  In  the  first  place  the  Great  Central  Powers  of  Europe  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  Swiss  neutrality;  in  the  second,  anyone  attempting  to  alter  it  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  Swiss  people  who  attach  an  immense  importance  to  their 
political  independence. 

The  very  cordial  welcome  given  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  when  he  visited 
Switzerland  some  time  ago  caused  sincere  pleasure  in  Austria,  and  Austria  also  looked 
upon  it  as  quite  natural  that  a  similar  welcome  should  have  been  accorded  to  Monsieur 
Fallieres  two  years  ago.  The  news  of  the  impending  official  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  Switzerland  also  created  an  excellent  impression  in  Austria.  These  visits 
are  proofs  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Switzerland  is  held  by  her  neighbours,  and  can 
but  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  a  certain  equilibrium  in  the  relations  of  the 
Confederation  with  those  neighbours.  To  try  to  interpret  them  otherwise  would  be  to 
get  on  to  a  wrong  track.  Evidently,  concludes  the  writer,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each 
State  contiguous  to  Switzerland  to  develop  its  business  relations  with  the  Confederation 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  the  slightest  intention  of  striking  a  blow  at  Swiss 
neutrality. 

We  may  probably  believe  that  this  article  now  represents  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
rulers  of  the  contiguous  States  whatever  may  have  been  their  ideas  some  time  ago  as 
regards  drawing  Switzerland  into  their  own  particular  political  orbit.  This  question 
has  been  so  fully  and  publicly  discussed  in  one  way  and  another  during  the  past  year 
and  it  has  been  so  evident  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Switzerland  to  alter 
her  present  status,  and  join  one  or  other  Group  of  Great  Powers,  that  only  the  deaf 
and  blind  could  continue  to  entertain  a  hope  that  she  would  voluntarily  do  so. 

I  have,  &c. 

ESME  HOWARD. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

JAPANESE  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  RUSSIA,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I.— THE  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  AGREEMENT 
OF  NOVEMBER  30,  1908. 

No.  348. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  871/472. 

3099/8099/08/23.  Foreign  Office,  January  80,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  6.)  D.  8-10  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  7  (of  Jaii[uary]  28). (^) 

You  might  say  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  that  H[is] 
M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernment]  observe  that  the  Alliance  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
that  its  true  aim  and  object  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  among  the  nations  is  now  generally 
recognized.  •  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernment]  are  firmly  persuaded  that  this  will 
remain  as  true  in  the  years  to  come  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  the  past ;  and  they 
trust  that  the  friendship  and  goodwill  which  have  resulted  from  it  may  continue 
undiminished. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  Sir  C.  MacDonald  suggested  that  he  should  be  authorized  to 
communicate  a  message  from  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  on  February  13,  1908.    (F.O.  371/472.  3099/8099/08/23.)] 


No.  349. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/472. 

3473/3099/08/23.  Foreign  Office,  February  1,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  7.)  D.  3-55  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  10  (of  Jan[uary]  81  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance). (') 
Opinion  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  entirely  unfounded.  I  have  consistently 
treated  the  Japanese  Ambassador  here  with  the  frankness  and  confidence  due  to 
an  ally.  We  regard  the  new  arrangements  with  Eussia  made  by  ourselves  and  by 
Japan (^)  as  making  the  objects  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  more  secure,  but  not  as 
diminishing  the  importance  of  those  objects  or  making  the  co-operation  of  Japan 
with  us  to  maintain  them  less  desirable.  The  action  we  have  taken  in  connection 
with  South  Manchuria  telegraph  question  is  purely  to  safeguard  commercial  interests 
and  has  no  political  motive  whatever,  and  when  question  of  competition  with  South 
Manchurian  railway  arose  recently  we  deUberately  refused  to  press  a  Chinese  project 
in  which  a  British  contractor  was  interested,  on  hearing  that  Japanese  considered  it 
would  compete  unfairly  with  their  railway. 

It  would  affect  public  opinion  here  adversely,  if  the  Alliance  proved  unfavourable 
to  British  commercial  interests,  but  that  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  been  quite  open 
from  the  beginning. 

(>)  [Not  reproduced.  This  telegram  (F.O.  371/472.  3473/3099/08/23)  describes  a  conversa- 
tion  with  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  believed  the 
present  British  Government  to  be  inimical  to  the  .\nglo-Japanese  Alliance.] 

(^)  [The  Russo-Japanese  Treaty  of  July  30,  1907,  is  mentioned  in  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  IV, 
especially  pp.  285-6,  Ed.  note.  The  negotiations  leading  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of 
August  31,  1907,  are  the  main  subject  of  the  same  volume.] 
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No.  350. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/472. 

4073/8099/08/23. 
(No.  19.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  3,  1908. 

I  told  Baron  Komura  to-day  that,  after  the  statement  he  had  made  to  me  about 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  I  had  telegraphed  to  Sir  John  Jordan  to  instruct  him 
that  as  the  Japanese  had  expressly  anticipated  that  the  proposed  Chinese  line  would 
give  rise  to  unfair  competition  he  must  not  press  the  Chinese  project. 

I  then  told  him  that  I  had  heard  recently  through  Sir  C.  MacDonald  that  there 
was  an  impression  in  Tokio  that  opinion  here,  even  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
was  not  well-disposed  towards  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  Our  action  with  respect 
to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  with  regard  to  the  Manchurian  Telegraphs  had 
been  taken  as  indications  of  this. 

With  regard  to  the  Telegraphs  our  object  was  purely  commercial,  to  prevent  our 
ocean  Telegraphs  from  being  suddenly  confronted  with  an  arrangement  for  cheap  land 
competition  by  the  linking  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  systems. 

With  regard  to  the  Railway  project  in  South  Manchuria,  as  soon  as  we  found  that 
political  considerations  and  unfair  competition  were  involved  in  it,  we  had  instructed 
our  Minister  at  Peking  not  to  promote  it. 

If  opinion  here  were  to  be  adversely  aflPected,  it  would  be  by  finding  that 
co-operation  with  Japan  was  prejudicing  British  commercial  interests.  Two  instances 
had  occurred  to  me  w'hich  might  possibly  have  affected  opinion  in  this  way  :  one  was 
that  the  Agent  of  the  Japanese  Bank  had  blocked  a  loan  to  the  Viceroy  of  Hankow  to 
which  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  considered  they  had  a  prior  claim ;  the  other 
was  the  complaint  of  unfair  competition  with  Newchwang  through  Dalny. 

But  the  public  here  knew  nothing  about  the  first  of  these  points,  and  though 
questions  had  been  asked  about  the  second  some  time  ago  that  complaint  had  now 
disappeared. 

Baron  Komura  said  he  had  not  himself  noticed  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
British  public  opinion  in  any  quarter  here.  It  was  true  that  the  Agent  of  the 
Japanese  Bank  had  offered  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Viceroy  of  Hankow,  but  when  the 
Japanese  Government  understood  that  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  had  a  prior 
claim,  they  had  instructed  the  Japanese  Agent  not  to  make  a  loan. 

,  I  said  I  regarded  it  as  important  that  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  should  be 
maintained.  Our  Agreement  with  Russia,  and  that  of  Japan  with  Russia,  had  no 
doubt  made  the  objects  of  our  Alliance  more  secure ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  co-operation  between  us,  otherwise  those  objects  would  at  once  become  less  secure. 
I  had  certainly  always  treated  the  Japanese  Ambassador  with  the  frankness  due 
to  an  Ally,  and  it  had  been  very  far  from  my  intention,  and  I  should  have  regretted 
it  very  much,  that  anything  in  my  attitude  should  give  the  impression  that  I  was  not 
favourable  to  the  Alliance. 

I  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  would  report  to  his  own 
Government  what  his  impression  had  been  of  opinion  here. 

He  promised  to  let  Count  Playashi  know  that  he  had  seen  no  change  either  in 
public  opinion  or  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  that  was  at  all  unfavourable 
to  the  Alliance, 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  351. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  371/473. 

3830/3506/08/23.  Foreign  Office,  February  5,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  12.)  D."2-20  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  12. (^) 

I  gather  from  your  telegram  that  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  have 
settled  or  are  settling  their  difference  with  Japan  on  much  the  same  terms  as  Canada 
has  agreed  to.  If  so  any  communication  made  by  us  to  Japan  as  indicated  by  the 
President  would  be  taken  as  implying  a  doubt  whether  Japan  would  keep  her 
assurances  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  Japan  has  never  mentioned 
her  difficulties  with  the  United  States  to  us  and  for  me  to  initiate  the  subject  with  her 
would  give  rise  to  suspicion.  Should  Japan  discuss  this  subject  with  us  or  should 
further  difficulties  arise  respecting  Canada  I  will  bear  in  mind  what  you  tell  me  of 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  contents  of  the  telegram  (F.O.  371/473.  3830/3506/08/23)  are 
described  fully  in  Sir  G.  MacDonald's' despatch  No.  57,  of  March  17,  1908,  v.  infra,  pp.  457-8, 
No.  354.]  J    '  i^f 


No.  352. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/473. 

7193/3506/08/23. 

(No.  53.)    Secret.  Washingto7i,  D.  February  14,  1908. 

Sir,  "        E.  March  2,  1908. 

I  had  to-day  a  conversation  with  the  President  on  his  initiative  on  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  Japan. 

He  observed  that  what  he  really  desired,  and  what  he  thought  would  be  as  much 
in  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  as  of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  on  the  subject  of  their  relations  to  Japan  and 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  attitude  on  the  question  of  Asiatic  Immigration.  He  did 
not  suggest  that  the  time  had  come  either  for  doing  or  for  saying  anything.  He 
appreciated  your  view  that  it  was  undesirable  for  you  to  say  any  thing  at  this  moment 
to  Japan,  and  indeed  agreed  that  harm  might  have  been  done  by  speaking.  What  he 
did  think  desirable  and  likely  to  be  useful  was  that  if  a  moment  arrived  when  the 
position  became  critical,  or  the  necessity  arose  of  teUing  the  Japanese  Government  in  a 
direct  and  forcible  way  that  the  immigration  of  their  labourers  could  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on,  His  Majesty's  Government  and  his  own  should  speak  in  the  same  sense  and 
with  equal  decision.  I  asked  him  when  he  thought  that  such  a  crisis  might  arise.  He 
replied  probably  in  three  months  from  now,  say  at  the  beginning  of  June.  This  I 
may  remark,  is  the  time  which  has  occurred  to  me  as  likely  to  be  contemplated  by  him, 
because  Congress  will  rise  then,  and  if  an  exclusion  law  were  to  be  passed,  that  would 
be  the  latest  time  before  December  for  passing  it.  It  is  also  just  before  the  time  when 
the  Republican  National  Convention  will  meet  for  the  nomination  of  a  party  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  He  observed  that  the  strength  of  the  feeling  in  British  Columbia 
had  been  brought  home  to  him  by  the  fact  that  four  British  Columbian  Members  of 
Parliament  who  had  been  visiting  Washington  three  days  before,  had  thanked  him  for 
sending  the  fleet  into  the  Pacific.  If,  he  pursued,  one  could  imagine  a  war  with  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  landing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  British  Columbia  would,  he  felt  sure, 
rush  into  the  fray.  He  did  not  himself  think  that  the  Japanese  could  mean  to  provoke 
a  war.  He  agreed  with  your  view,  which  I  had  given  him,  that  nothing  was  more 
unlikely;  but  extraordinary  things  sometimes  happened.    There  might  be  a  riot  on 
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the  Pacific  Coast  in  which  Japanese  might  be  killed;  there  might  be  an  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling  in  Japan  roused  by  the  passing  of  an  Exclusion  Act  here.  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  all  believed  that  there  would  be  war.  When  I  asked  why  the 
Germans  should  believe  it,  he  said  that  the  German  Emperor  was  subject  to  "  Pipe 
Dreams,"  id  est,  visions  such  as  those  produced  by  opium.  Five  years  ago  the 
Emperor  had  believed  himself  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Britain.  It  was  the  Emperor 
who  had  warned  the  Russians  to  expect  torpedoes  in  the  North  Sea,  and  so  frightened 
them  as  to  induce  the  Dogger  Bank  incident.  However  he  did  not  himself  expect  any 
war,  believing  that  the  Japanese,  though  they  had  been  making  tremendous  efforts  to 
strengthen  their  army  and  navy  and  were  taking  from  their  people  in  taxes  one  third 
of  what  they  earned,  were  more  likely  to  take  action  in  the  direction  of  China  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  control  there. 

The  Japanese  were  still  less  likely  to  wish  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  than 
with  the  United  States,  but  if  any  risk  of  war  did  arise,  it  would  be  averted  by  the 
simultaneous  use  of  firm  warnings  by  the  two  Governments. 

Although  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  danger  threatening  the  fleet  during  its 
cruise  to  the  Pacific,  he  had  enjoined  Admiral  Evans  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
in  the  harbour  of  Rio  and  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  He  added  that  he  intended  to 
send  the  fleet  home  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Suez  Canal  and  that  he  was 
going  to  keep  the  whole  of  it  together. 

I  observed  that  surely  he  could  not  anticipate  any  risk  after  the  fleet  had  reached 
the  hospitalities  of  Hong  Kong  on  its  homeward  way.  He  said  of  course  he  did  not, 
but  yet  it  was  better  to  keep  it  all  together.  Suddenly  he  interposed  the  remark,  with 
a  connection  of  ideas  in  his  own  mind  which  he  did  not  stop  to  trace  in  words,  that 
five  years  ago  when  the  Germans  had  seemed  to  be  threatening  to  occupy  some  place 
on  the  Venezuelan  Coast,  he  was  obliged  to  warn  that  Government  through  their 
Ambassador  here  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  he  entertains  some  doubt  of  the  bona-fides 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  believing  that  the  Emigration  Companies  interested  in 
keeping  up  the  outflow  of  Japanese  labour  are  very  powerful  in  Japan,  and  that 
without  attributing  to  that  Government  an  intention  so  obviously  wild  and  hazardous 
as  that  of  provoking  a  war,  he  thinks  the  contingency  of  a  breach  not  too  demote  to  be 
provided  against. 

1  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


No.  853. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/473.  Tokio,  March  6,  1908. 

7826/8506/08/23.  D.  3-15  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  16.)    Very  Confidential.  R.  12-30  p.m. 

Hfis]  M[ajesty's]  Representative  at  Washington  tel[egram]  No.  12  of 
Feb[ruary]  8(*)  and  your  reply  of  Feb[ruary]  5.(^) 

Japanese  Immigration.  Judging  by  sentiments  strongly  but  privately  expressed 
to  me  by  Canadian  Mission  when  here,  Canada  does  not  think  her  interests  and  those 
of  America  are  identical  on  this  question.    American  Embassy  made  marked  overtures 

(')  [Not  reproduced.    The  contents  of  the  telegram  (F.O.  371/473.    3830/3506/08/23)  are 
described  fully  in  Sir  C.  MacDonald 's  Despatch  No.  57  of  March  17,  v.  immediately  succeeding 
document.    The  telegram  was  despatched  on  February  2.] 
[v.  supra,  p.  455,  No.  351.] 
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to  come  into  line  with  (^anadian  negotiations  but  mission  were  so  averse,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  I  ignored  these  overtures. 

Anything  like  joint  action  between  England,  Canada  and  America  would  have 
had  the  worst  effect  with  the  Japanese. 

MINUTE. 

This  is  the  view  we  took  here,  and  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  President  has  agreed  that  there 
is  no  need  for  our  saying  anything  to  Japan. 

F.  A.  C. 

6/3. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  354. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/474. 
12729/8661/08/23. 

(No.  57.)    Very  Confidential.  Tokio,  D.  March  17,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  April  13,  1908. 

The  telegraph  section  received  by  the  last  Foreign  OflBce  bag  on  the  2nd  instant 
contained  a  telegram  from  His  Majesty's  Representative  in  Washington  which  T  think 
calls  for  some  comment. 

This  telegram  was  received  at  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  on  February  3rd(')  and  mentioned 
that  at  a  lunch  given  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Bryce  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
situation  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  former  had  spoken  very  seriously 
on  the  subject  of  Japanese  immigration  into  Western  America,  and  had  stated  that 
the  United  States  Government  were  relying  on  the  result  of  some  promised  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Japan,  but  if  these  arrangements  were  not  faithfully  carried  out 
measures  would  be  taken  to  exclude  Japanese  labourers  by  law,  for  the  American 
Government  were  determined  that  they  should  no  longer  enter  the  United  States 
"  under  any  pretext  whatever."  The  President  went  on  to  say  that  the  pohcy  of  Great 
Britain  in  this  matter  of  Japanese  emigration  and  that  of  the  United  States  might  very 
properly  be  similar;  he  also  thought  that  it  would  go  very  far  to  effect  a  settlement  if 
His  Majesty's  Government  would  address  Japan  in  a  friendly  manner  respecting  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Government  in  this  question. 

It  is  not  clear  why  arrangements  and  regulations  for  restricting  immigration  into 
Western  America  should  be  entered  into  between  the  two  Governments  if  the  United 
States  Government  are  determined  that  Japanese  labourers  should  no  longer  enter  the 
United  States  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

In  a  previous  telegram  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  same  day,(^)  Mr.  Bryce 
stated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  said  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
"  spoken  very  plainly  "  to  the  Japanese  Government  on  this  subject  of  immigration, 
and  the  President  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  principal  reason  for  sending 
the  American  Fleet  to  the  Pacific  was  to  "  impress  Japan  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation." 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  two  telegrams  you  pointed  out  that  as  Japan  had 
never  mentioned  her  difficulties  to  us,  to  initiate  the  matter  would  give  rise  to  suspicion, 
but  that  should  Japan  discuss  the  subject  or  should  further  trouble  arise  between 
Canada  and  Japan  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  borne  in 
mind.(*) 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lemieux  and  Mr.  Pope,  the  Canadian  C^ommissioners,  in 
November  last  the  question  of  a  possible  rapprochement  with  the  American  Embassy 

[Not  reproduced,    cp.  supra,  p.  456,  No.  353,  note  (').] 

(2)  [This  telegram,  No.  11  (F.O.  371/473.  3611/3506/08/23),  is  not  reproduced  as  the 
contents  are  summarised  above.] 

(3)  [v.   supra,  p.  455,  No.  351.] 
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in  the  matter  of  the  object  of  the  Canadian  Mission  was  discussed,  and  both  the 
Commissioners  were  emphatic  as  to  the  undesirability  of  such  a  course.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  great  majority  of  Cainadians  were  averse  to  negotiating  together 
with  America  on  this  or  indeed  almost  any  question,  and  that  this  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  Imperialist  Party  in  Canada,  and  the  descendants  of  the  considerable 
number  of  English,  who,  after  the  so-called  "  War  of  Independence  "  trekked  into 
Canada  sooner  than  become  American  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand  my  American  colleague,  Mr.  O'Brien,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  sounded  me,  but  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
two  Embassies  working  together  on  the  immigration  question,  and  the  Councillor  of 
the  American  Embassy  also  approached  Mr.  Lindley,  somewhat  more  emphatically 
on  the  same  subject.  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  the  two  questions  were  not 
altogether  on  similar  lines  because  the  American  Government  could  legislate  against 
immigration,  whereas  Canada  could  not  do  so  without  first  abrogating  her  treaty  with 
Japan.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed  in  your  reply  to  Mr.  Bryce's 
telegram  that  as  the  United  States  Government  were  settling  their  differences  with 
Japan  on  much  the  same  terms  as  Canada  had  agreed  to,  any  step  on  our  part  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  President  would  imply  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Japan  would  keep 
her  assurances  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  anything  like  joint  action  between  qurselves  and  the  United 
States  in  this  matter  would  have  a  bad  effect  with  the  Japanese.  That  it  would  also 
have  a  bad  effect  with  the  Canadians  was  made  absolutely  clear  to  me  by  the  Canadian 
Commissioners.  Under  these  circumstances  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of 
this  by  telegraph. C) 

The  President's  declaration  that  the  reasQn  the  American  Fleet  was  sent  to  the 
Pacific  was  to  ' '  impress  Japan  ' '  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  possibly  only 
one  more  of  those  declarations  which  the  President  does  not  mean  to  be  taken 
altogether  seriously.  Any  way  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  has  certainly  failed 
to  impress  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government  are  fully  impressed  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  emigration  question,  and  sooner  than  imperil  friendly  relations  with  America 
they  would,  I  know,  themselves  prohibit  emigration;  but  a  menace  suchl  as  the  sending 
of  a  fleet,  leaves  them  absolutely  cold. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

(*)  [v.  -immediately  pteceding'  document.] 


No.  355. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/475. 
10568/10563/08/23. 

(No.  104.)    Most  Confidential.  Washington,  D.  March  19,  1908. 

Sir,  '         R.  March  28,  1908. 

Three  days  ago  Baron  Takahira,  the  new  Japanese  Ambassador  called  upon  me 
by  appointment  and  asked  my  advice  in  a  rather  guarded  and  round  about  way  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  His  Government  should  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States'  Government  to  conclude  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  on  lines  similar 
to  the  Arbitration  Treaties  which  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  other  Powers. 
He  had  already  communicated  with  his  Government*  and  had  told  them  by  cable  that 
such  treaties  had  been  signed  by  the  United  States  with  France  and  Switzerland  but 
his  Government  had  not  yet  answered. 

I  repUed  that  my  own  personal  view  was  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  Treaty 
would  have  a  good  moral  effect  and  help  to  dispel  the  rumours  so  persistently  repeated 
of  strained  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
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The  Ambassador  then  asked  whether  the  Draft  of  the  proposed  Treaty  had  been 
privately  settled  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
I  told  him  that  we  proposed  to  reserve  our  freedom  as  France  had  done,  though  in  a 
different  form  of  words,  but  that  I  had  not  yet  received  your  final  instructions 
regarding  the  Treaty. 

When  I  asked  him  to  what  cause  he  attributed  the  suggestion  so  constantly 
renewed  in  the  Press — though  less  frequently  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six 
weeks — that  a  breach  might  occur  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  he  said,  inter 
alia  that  perhaps  there  might  be  persons  ot  Governments  whose  aim  it  was  to  weaken 
the  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  by  endeavouring  to  create  a  position  in 
which  Great  Britain  might  seem  put  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  the  friendship  of 
one  or  the  other;  and  he  observed  that  the  desire  to  enlarge  the  United  States'  Navy 
might  count  for  something.  There  were  those  in  this  country  who  would  like  to  see 
more  vessels  of  war  built  here.  Whether  this  reference  was  to  firms  desiring  contracts, 
or  to  persons  in  high  posts  whose  policy  it  was  to  strengthen  the  navy,  he  did  not 
indicate;  nor  did  it  seem  necessary  too  curiously  to  inquire. 

Two  days  ago  having  occasion  to  see  the  President  in  order  to  place  in  his  hands 
a  letter  from  His  Majesty, (\)  I  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  hope  that  he  had 
no  further  reason  for  apprehending  trouble  in  the  relations  of  his  Government  with 
Japan.  He  did  not  show  the  same  eagerness  to  discuss  the  subject  as  when  he  had 
introduced  it  a  month  ago;  and  he  referred  to  it  with  much  more  calmness. 

He  remarked  however  that  the  number  of  Japanese  that  had  entered  the  United 
States  in  January  had  been  larger  than  he  liked,  and  he  reverted  to  the  possibility 
formerly  dwelt  on  by  him  to  me,  that  if  a  Japanese  were  to  insult  an  American  girl  in 
San  Francisco  and  were  to  be  lynched  there,  perhaps  with  other  Japanese,  by  a  mob, 
and  if  this  were  to  provoke  an  attack  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in 
Japan — perhaps  the  murder  of  the  United  States'  Ambassador  by  a  Japanese  fanatic, — 
a  very  strained  situation  might  arise  which  neither  Government  could  control. 

This  world  is  no  doubt  full  of  possibilities.  They  are  even  more  numerous 
than  facts. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

(I)  [u.  Sir  Sidney  Lee:  King  Edward  VII,  (1927),  11^  p.  440.  President  Roosevelt's  letter 
to  which  this  was  a  reply  is  printed  ib.,  p.  439.] 

No.  356. 

Sir  C.  MacDovald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private. (') 

Dear  Sir  Edward,  Tokid,  October  26,  1908. 

Your  telegram  stating  that  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  G[overnment]  would  not  in 
principle  object  to  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles(^)  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise,  and 
will  be  I  am  sure  an  unpleasant  one  to  the  Japanese,  however  I  am  equally  sure  that 
they  will  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace.  I  do  not  in  the  meantime  intend  to 
say  anything  about  it  because  your  telegram  says  "  if  I  am  approached  ''  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  be — ^just  yet  anyway.  The  visit  of  the  American  fleet  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  and  has  produced  a  marked  and  favourable  impression  on  both 
ofl&cers  and  men  of  the  fleet — in  fact  it  has.  had  the  effect  our  Allies  wanted  it  to  and 
has  put  an  end  to  all  nonsensical  war  talk. 

Speaking  to  the  Prime  Minister  who  is  also  for  the  moment .  Finance  Minister 
I  said,  to  entertain  14,000  men  for  seven  days  must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money — not  bo 
much  he  replied  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  they  have  left  behind  them.  As  the 
men  were  not  allowed  ashore  at  Manila  on  account  of  the  cholera  they  had  lots  of 

(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  29.] 

(2)  [cp.  Gooch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  V,  p.  460,  No.  398.] 
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back  pay  to  dispose  of  and  I  understand  Tokio  and  Yokohama  are  now  full  of 
Uncle  Sam's  gold.  The  Japanese  have  therefore  got  what  they  wanted,  and  are 
not  out  of  pocket  in  the  getting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 


No.  357. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  371/477. 
41237/41237/08/23. 
(No.  359.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  23,  1908. 

The  American  Ambassador  came  to  tell  me  to-day  that  he  was  instructed  to 
make  to  me  confidentially  a  personal  communication.  He  thought  this  might  best 
be  done  by  reading  to  me  a  document,  which  he  afterwards  left  with  me.  Tt  was  as 
follows  : — 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  shortly  make 
an  exchange  of  Notes  with  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  which  will 
thereupon  be  made  public,  embodying  the  following  declaration  of  the  policy,  aims, 
and  intentions  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  : — 

(1)  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments  to  encourage  the  free  and  peaceful 
development  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(2)  The  policy  of  both  Governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendency 
is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status  quo  in  the  region  above  mentioned 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry 
in  China. 

(3)  They  are  accordingly  resolved  reciprocally  to  respect  the  territorial  Possessions 
belonging  to  each  other  in  said  region. 

(4)  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interest  of  all  Powers  in 
China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific  means  at  their  disposal  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in  that  Empire. 

(5)  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  statu[s'}  quo  as  above  described,  or 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it  remains  for  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to 
what  measures  they  may  consider  it  useful  to  take. 

In  thus  communicating  confidentially  the  text  of  the  proposed  declaration  I 
have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  greater 
pleasure  in  doing  so  since  its  objects  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  corresponding 
purposes  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  of  August  1905, (M  as  indeed  with  the 
policy  respecting  the  Chinese  Empire  and  foreign  interests  in  that  quarter,  as  to 
which  a  similarity  of  interests  in  the  Far  East  has  so  long  placed  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  agreeable  understanding. 

I  have,  &c. 

WHITELAW  REID. 

I  told  the  Ambasador  that  I  should,  of  course,  like  to  study  the  text  of  the 
communication  he  had  made  to  me  before  saying  anything  definite.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  contained  very  good  news.  Our  alliance  with  Japan  had  not  been  popular 
in  all  quarters  at  first ;  but  this  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
seemed  to  have  in  view  exactly  the  same  object  as  our  alliance,  and  I  welcomed  it 
because  our  alliance  was  directed  simply  to  the  maintenance  of  this  object. 

(')  [v.  GoQch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  164-9,  No.  155.] 
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The  Ambassador  hoped  that  when  I  had  considered  his  communication  I  would 
tell  him  something  which  he  could  send  on  to  his  Government. 

I  replied  that  I  would  do  this,  and  meanwhile  I  repeated  that  what  he  had  told 
me  seemed  to  be  very  good  news. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GEEY.] 

MINUTE. 

A  reply  should  now  be  drafted  for  the  Ambassador  to  send  to  his  Gov[ernmen]t :  I  should 
think  it  had  better  be  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  me  to  him  expressing  satisfaction. (2) 

E.  G. 

MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 
Applroved]. — EM. 

[This  was  done,  and  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  on  November  30.  1908. 
V.  infra,  pp.  465-6,  No.  364,  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  No.  370  of  December  4  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
which  includes  a  copy  of  this  letter.] 


No.  358. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/477.  Tokio,  November  27,  1908. 

41475/39542/08/23.  D.  6-10  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  86.)    Secret.  R.  6-15  p.m. 

German  Emperor's  interview. 

My  telegram  No.  78.(') 

In  the  course  of  recent  conversation  I  have  elicited  from  Japanese  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  some  of  Emperor's  actions  mentioned  in  my  above  telegram  which 
the  Japanese  Government  considered  inimical  to  Japan. 

In  June  1907,  when  the  wisdom  of  sending  the  Atlantic  fleet  round  to  the  Pacific 
was  being  discussed,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  and  offered  to  lend 
him  the  whole  of  the  German  fleet  to  guard  Atlantic  shores  of  Amwica. 

At  a  later  date  when  there  was  much  wild  talk  about  a  war  between  America 
and  Japan,  the  German  Emperor  again  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  and  offered  to 
place  an  army  corps  at  his  disposal. 

Japanese  Government  are  aware  of  practical  absurdity  of  both  offers,  but  they 
know  that  the  letters  were  written. 

They  have  ascertained  that  German  Emperor  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Tong 
Shao  Yi  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  sowing  dissension  between  China  and  Japan. 

They  do  not  think  that  he  will  succeed,  but  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  gone  to  the  length  of  warning  the  Chinese  Envoy. 

MINUTES. 

If  these  tales  of  the  German  Emperor  be  true,  he  is  even  wilder  than  one  imagined,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  his  extravagances. 

F.   A.  C. 

28/11. 

C.  H. 

If  the  Japanese  caused  this  to  be  published  and  the  Emperor  could  not  deny  having  written 
the  letter  there  would  be  another  debate  in  the  Reichstag. 

E.  G. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  The  telegram  (F.O.  371/477.  39542/39542/08/23)  refers  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  Interview  {v.  Gooch  dt  Temperley,  Vol.  VI,  ch.  XLIII,  Section  III,  pp.  201-26)  and 
states  that  the  Emperor  had  assured  the  JapEmese  Government  that  "  his  observations  in  regard 
to  the  Pacific  had  reference  only  to  trade  questions  in  the  Far  East,  and  were  in  no  sense 
directed  against  Japan."] 
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No.  359. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/477. 
42071/41237/08/23. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  27,  1908. 

The  Japanese  Charge  d' Affaires  came  to  tell  nie  to-day  that  his  Government  had 
made  an  Entente  with  the  United  States. 

Of  late  the  Press  had  very  much  magnified  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  two  Governments  had  decided  to  embody  their  agreement  in  the 
form  of  an  exchange  of  Notes,  as  this  form  avoided  the  necessity  for  ratification  by 
the  American  Senate.  He  handed  me  a  summary  of  the  proposed  Japanese  Note. 
(See  document  attached.) 

I  told  him  I  thought  this  was  very  good  news.  I  welcomed  it  sincerely,  and  I 
was  sure  all  my  Colleagues  would  do  so  too.  When,  some  months  ago,  the  Press  had 
been  excited  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Japanese  immigration,  I  had  been 
approached  from  some  quarters  and  had  always  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  aggressive  in  Japanese  policy,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  would 
lead  to  serious  differences  with  the  United  States.  This  agreement  would  be  a  complete 
answer  to  all  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  aroused.  I  supposed  it  would  be 
published. 

The  Japanese  Charge  d'Aft'aires  said  it  was  not  yet  quite  in  shape,  but  of  course 
when  it  had  been  concluded  it  would  be  published. 

I  also  observed  that,  although  no  fears  had  been  expressed  in  this  country,  there 
had  been  apprehensions  expressed — though  they  had  not  always  appeared  in  a  form 
which  was  authentic — in  other  quarters  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  policy 
must  conflict  with  that  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  generally.  The  publication 
of  this  agreement — about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt — would 
be  an  appropriate  comment  upon  all  this  talk.  As  the  ally  of  Japan  we  were  very 
pleased  with  it :  because  we  ourselves  were  especially  desirous  of  remaining  on  good 
terms  with  the  United  States. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

Enclosure  in  No.  359. 

Summary  of  the  Jaipanese  Note. 

Japanese  Embassy,  London. 
The  exchange  of  views  which  has  recently  taken  place  between  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  shown  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  holding  important  outlying  insular  possessions  in  the  region  of  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries  are  animated  by  a  common  aim,  policy  and 
intention  in  that  region.  Believing  that  a  frank  avowal  of  that  aim,  policy  and 
intention  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  relation  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood 
which  has  immemorially  existed  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  will  also 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace.  Imperial  Government  have 
authorized  their  Ambassador  in  Washington  to  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an 
outline  of  their  understanding  of  that  common  aim,  policy  and  intention. 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  encourage  the  free  and  peaceful 
development  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  of  both  governments  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies 
is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status  quo  in  the  region  above  mentioned 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations  in  China. 

3.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to  respect  the  territorial 
possessions  belonging  to  each  other  in  the  said  region. 
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4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in 
China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific  means  at  their  disposal  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  in  that  Empire. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  status  as  above  described  or  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it  remains  for  the  two  Governments 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what 
measures  they  may  consider  it  as  useful  to  take.(^) 

(1)  [The  exchange  of  Notes  between  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Takahira  took  place  on  November  30. 
The  text  is  printed  in  W.  M.  Malloy  :  Treaiies,  Conventions  ....  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  Powers,  (Washington,  1910),  Vol.  I,  pp.  1045-7.] 


No.  360. 

Sir  E.  Goschcn  to  Sir  Edivard  Grey. 

F.O.  371/477. 
42527/41237/08/23. 

(No.  516.)  Berlin,  D.  November  29,  1908. 

Sir,  E.  December  7,  1908. 

The  announcement  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific 
and  of  the  integrity  of  China,  has  been  welcomed  in  the  German  Press  as  betokening 
a  new  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  East,  and  as  furthering  the  interests  of  all  nations 
equally  by  reasserting  the  principle  of  the  open  door  for  all  commerce  and  trade 
in  China. 

The  North  German  Gazette  expresses  its  lively  satisfaction  at  the  terms,  as 
telegraphically  reported  from  New  York,  of  this  agreement,  which  confirms  afresh  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  October  16,  1900, (')  and  the 
Franco- Japanese  Agreement  of  June  10,  1907. (^) 

An  officially  inspired  Berlin  telegram  published  in  the  "  Cologne  Gazette  "  of 
yesterday  also  declares  that  all  the  Powers  must  be  relieved  to  learn  that  America  and 
Japan  have  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  which  will  enable  them  to  live  side  by 
side  on  friendly  terms.  As  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  she  has  always  maintained 
her  desire  for  the  observance  of  the  principle  of  the  open  door,  and  the  German 
Government  cannot  but  welcome  a  treaty  which  while  securing  China  from  external 
menaces  of  danger,  will  enable  her  henceforth  to  concentrate  her  attention  upon  her 
internal  development. 

I  have,  &c. 

W.  E.  GOSCHEN. 

(»)  [i;.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  II,  pp.  15-6,  No.  17.] 

(2)  [v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  285-6,  Ed.  note.] 


No.  361. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/477. 

42071/41237/08/23.  Foreign  Office,  December  1,  1908. 

Tel.    (No.  60.)    Confidential.  D.  6  p.m. 

I  expressed  to  Japanese  Charge  d' Affaires  on  Friday  our  most  cordial  congratula- 
tions on  their  Agreement  with  the  United  States.  It  is  exceedingly  welcome  to 
us,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  convey  our  sentiments  and  congratulations  to 
Count  Komura. 
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No.  362. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  871/477. 
43056/41237/08/23. 

(No.  333.)    Confidential.  Washington,  D.  December  1,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  December  10,  1908. 

In  my  telegram  No.  134  of  the  27th  ultimo(^)  I  had  the  honour  to  report  the 
impending  signature  of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  of 
which  the  text  was  communicated  to  you  by  cable  by  the  United  States  Government. 
I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  the  Agreement,  which  was  signed  yesterday  and  will  be 
made  public  this  evening.  (^) 

The  announcement  of  these  negotiations  has  been  well  received  by  the  Press. 
Even  American  Journalists  who  have  perhaps  of  all  their  colleagues  the  least  grasp 
of  International  Politics,  are  beginning  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  Agreement. 
This  lies  not  so  much  in  its  terms  as  in  the  fact  of  its  conclusion,  which  latter  marks 
a  period  in  the  Pacific  policy  of  this  country,  and  silences  the  last  echoes  of  the  war 
cries  of  last  year.  No  criticism  or  even  comment  has  as  yet  been  directed  to  the  form 
of  the  agreement.  It  might  have  seemed  somewhat  strange  that  a  Foreign  Govern- 
ment, remarkable  for  its  prudence  should  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  an 
expiring  Administration  in  its  last  months  or  that  the  latter  should  feel  prepared  to 
bind  its  successors  to  so  definite  a  step  in  foreign  policy;  further,  fhat  either  Party 
should  in  such  circumstances  be  willing  that  the  agreement  should  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  constitutional  checks  on  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  That 
the  Japanese  Government  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  informal  character  of  the 
instrument  might  possibly  be  inferred  from  the  anxious  assurances  of  Baron  Takahira 
to  me  to  the  effect  that  it  is  satisfactory  in  that  respect.  The  moral  sanction  of 
such  a  "  gentleman's  agreement  "  to  use  a  business  term,  is  however  considerable, 
and  now  the  Japanese  Government  may  feel  fairly  assured  of  the  continuity  of  the 
foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,  considering  that  Mr.  Taft  will  feel  bound  by  his 
predecessor's  acts  more  than  successors  generally  are.  It  is  however  very  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Root  who  has  hitherto  taken  a  view  of  the  Senate's  constitutional  prerogative 
more  respectful  to  that  body  than  was  Mr.  Hay's,  should  have  stretched  the  powers 
of  the  Executive  so  far  on  this  occasion.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  has  not  done 
so  without  a  controlling  cause  and  without  reason  for  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
consequences  in  the  next  session,  all  the  more  that  his  own  admission  to  the  Senate 
as  representing  New  York  is  now  practically  certain. 

His  Majesty's  Consul  General  at  San  Francisco  reports  that  the  Exclusion  League 
and  kindred  agitators  are  endeavouring  to  keep  anti- Japanese  feeling  alive  on  the  coast, 
but  without  much  success.  The  Exclusion  League  recently  published  figures  acquired 
from  the  Japanese  Consul  General,  to  the  effect  that  3,235  Japanese  arrived 
from  January  to  August  1908  and  3,328  left  San  Francisco,  contrasting  them  with 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  the  effect  that  7,135  arrived  and  64  left.  The 
argument  was  that  the  recent  agreement  was  not  being  honestly  enforced  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  It  seems  however  that  the  arrival  figures  of  the  Bureau  apply 
to  Hawaii  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  that  the  departures  are  only  for  three 
months  and  are  calculated  on  a  different  basis. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  stated  that  the  agreement  would  be  recorded  in  an  exchange  of 
notes,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ratification  by  the  Senate.    (F.O.  371/477.  41474/41237/08/23.)] 

(*)  [The  enclosure  is  not  reproduced.  For  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  Note  v.  supra, 
pp.  462-3,  No.  359,  end.] 
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No.  3G3. 

Sir  A.  Nicolsnn  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/477. 
42576/41237/08/23. 

(No.  567.)  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  December  3,  1908. 

Sir,  R.  December  1,  1908. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewitii  a  translation  of  an  official  communique 
which  was  published  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  of  Nov[ember]  30,  on  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

Enclosure  in  No.  363. 

Translation  of  an  official  communique  published  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  of 

November  17/30,  1908. 

From  a  reliable  source  we  have  been  informed  that  the  information,  transmitted  by 
Wolff's  Agency  from  New  York,  respecting  the  conclusion  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  of  an  Agreement  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  China  as  the  principle  of 
the  "  status  quo  "  and  universal  equaUty  for  trade  of  all  countries  in  this  region  and 
in  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  fully  confirmed.  Both  Powers  informed  the 
Russian  Government  respecting  the  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  at  the  proper  time. 

This  new  international  Act,  in  its  essence  entirely  analogous  with  the  agreements 
concluded  last  year  between  Japan,  Russia  and  France,  undoubtedly  will  serve  as  a 
new  guarantee  of  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  this  respect  is 
warmly  welcomed  here. 


No.  364. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  371/477. 
42324/41237/08/10. 
(No.  370.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  4,  1908. 

I  gave  the  American  Ambassador  on  the  30th  ult[im]o  the  following  reply  to  his 
communication  to  me  of  the  Agreement  with  Japan  : — 

Your  Excellency  : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
23rd  instant(')  communicating  to  me  the  text  of  a  declaration  of  the  policy,  aims, 
and  intentions  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  is  to  be  embodied  in  an  exchange  of  Notes  between  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt  with  sincere  satisfaction  of  the 
impending  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement,  the  objects  of  which  as  Your 
Excellency  observes,  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  of  August  1905,  and  also  with  the  policy  of  cordial 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  has  been 
pursued  for  so  long  to  the  advantage  of  the  interests  of  both  countries.  The 
information  conveyed  by  Your  Excellency  is  most  welcome  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t,  and  they  are  confident  that  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  in 
question  cannot  fail  to  have  beneficial  results  not  only  to  the  respective  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Japan  but  to  the  general  peace  in  the  Pacific  and 
Far  East. 

(I)  [v.   supra,  pp.   460-1,  No.  357.] 
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I  reminded  him  that  when  he  had  made  this  communication  to  me  I  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  very  good  news,  and  that  he  had  asked  for  something  which  he 
could  send  on  to  his  Government ;  therefore  I  gave  him  this  written  reply. 

He  told  me  he  had  reported  what  I  had  said,  with  the  proviso  that  I  had  wished 
for  a  little  time  to  examine  the  document  he  had  given  me. 

I  then  went  on  to  say  that  if,  a  few  days  ago,  I  had  been  asked  to  say  what 
Agreement  I  should  most  like  to  see  made  between  any  two  other  Powers,  I  should 
have  suggested  something  of  this  kind  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  was 
exceedingly  welcome  to  us. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


II.— THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONVENTION  OF  JUNE  1910. 

No.  365. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  371/690, 
22128/22128/09/23. 

(No.  121.)    Most  Confidential.  Tokio,  D.  May  13,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  June  14,  1909. 

Prince  Ito  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me  before  I  left  Tokyo  on  home  leave, 
I  made  an  appointment  with  him  from  which  I  have  just  returned. 

The  Prince  was  looking  fairly  well  though  at  the  oommencem'ent  of  the  interview- 
not  so  bright  and  alert  as  is  his  wont;  as  the  interview  proceeded,  however,  he  became 
more  animated  and  at  the  conclusion  was  quite  himself. 

His  Excellency  commenced  by  expressing  pleasure  at  seeing  me  before  I  left  for 
England  and  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  hoped  my  absence  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.  He  told  me  that  he  was  aware  that  on  the  following  day  I  was  to  meet  the 
Premier,  Marquis  Katsura,  and  Count  Komura  at  an  informal  lunch  when  only  we 
three  would  be  present. (M  He  thought  it  was  an  excellent  thing  that  I  was  returning 
to  London  for  a  short  time  where  I  would  be  able  to  discuss  Far  Eastern  questions 
with  people  in  authority  and,  above  all,  be  able  personally  to  put  before  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  views  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  various  questions 
and  more  particularly  those  relating  to  Japan's  relations  with  China.  He  had  that 
morning  received  from  Count  Komura,  who  was  aware  that  I  was  to  see  him  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  a  memorandum  containing  details  respecting  the  questions  at 
the  present  moment  in  dispute  between  China  and  Japan.  These  questions  were  nine 
in  number  and  as  he  was  quite  conversant  with  them  all,  he  thought  that  the 
memorandum  had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  view  to  my  visit.  He  hoped  that,  by  the 
time  I  saw  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  translation  would 
have  been  prepared  for  my  information. 

I  led  the  conversation  on  to  affairs  in  China  in  general  and  in  Peking  in  particular. 
On  this  subject  the  Prince  was  as  frank  as  he  was  emphatic.  He  said  that  he 
considered  that  affairs  in  China  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be ;  the  Government 
and  Court  were  taken  up  with  intrigue  and  the  efforts  of  various  parties  to  obtain 
the  ascendancy.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  did  not  constitute  the  principal  danger 
which,  in  his  opinion,  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  provinces,  too  much  power  had 
been  given  to  the  provincial  Assemblies,  which  he  understood  would  be  instituted 
this  year.  These  in  time  would  control  the  Viceroys  and  Governors.  The  Central 
Government  was  lamentably  weak;  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  Peking  Government, 

(')  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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now  thai  Yuan-shi-kai  was  gone,  wlio  was  possessed  with  strength  of  character 
combined  with  knowledge  and  ability.  The  Viceroys,  therefore,  when  it  came  to  a 
point,  would,  without  doubt,  side  with  the  local  provincial  Assemblies.  A  very 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  would  in  consequence  arise,  and  his  deliberate  opinion  was 
that  within  three  years  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  China.  The  Young  Chinese 
party  who  were  so  imbued  with  the  Eights  Recovery  Policy,  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  students  who  had  received  their  education,  he  regretted  to  say,  in  Japan;  these 
young  men,  in  clamouring  for  China's  rights  at  the  present  juncture,  were  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse ;  they  should  see  to  it  that  China  put  her  house  in  order,  before 
she  spK)ke  to  Foreign  Powers  about  recovering  the  rights  which  she  had  lost  by  her  own 
supineness  and  apathy.  In  the  old  days  he  had  on  many  occasions  been  accused  of 
a  too  conciliatory  Foreign  policy,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  until  Japan  had  set  her  own 
house  in  order  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  Foreign  Powers  and,  therefore,  he  always 
advised  circumspection  and  a  conciliatory  policy  and  had  been  accused  of  weakness  in 
consequence. 

He  thought  it  very  essential  that  Great  Britain's  predominating  influence  in 
China  should  be  maintained,  for  on  it  depended  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  So  long 
as  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  lasted  there  was  little  or  no  danger.  His  Excellency 
here  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  about  the  Alliance  and  said  that  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the  members  of  the  Government  the  great  importance 
of  maintaining  the  AUiance  and  of  the  necessity  in  all  dealings  with  Great  Britain 
of  acting  loyally  and  honestly.  The  Prince  added  "  the  mere  fact  that  we  are 
geographically  so  far  apart  so  that  our  local  interests  do  not  clash  is,  in  my  opinion 
an  important  feature  in  the  stability  of  the  Alliance." 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  China,  His  Excellency  thought  that  Great  Britain 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  if  she  ceased  to  exert  the  predominating 
influence  she  now  held  in  China,  it  would  be  to  her  detriment  in  India.  It  was, 
perhaps,  natural  that  the  British  people  should  be  more  occupied  with  internal  matters 
and  with  aftairs  in  the  Near  East  than  with  things  Far  Eastern,  but  he  begged  that 
I  would  impress  upon  the  authorities  at  home  the  great  necessity  for  watching  the 
trend  of  afi^airs  in  China,  which,  for  the  reasons  iie  had  given  me,  was  causing  the 
Japanese  Government  considerable  anxiety. 

His  Excellency  then  spoke  on  the  Tsin-min-tun  Fakumen  Railway  and  regretted 
the  line  the  British  Public  and  many  of  the  influential  newspapers  had  taken  with 
regard  to  this  question.  He  acknowledged  that  the  British  Government  had  acted 
with  justice  and  admirable  fairness,  and  the  Japanese  Government  and  people 
recognized  the  fact  and  were  very  grateful  for  the  attitude  His  Majesty's  Government 
had  taken  up.  In  his  own  mind  he  was  convinced  that  the  Fakumen  extension  would 
compete  with  the  South  Manchurian  Line,  more  especially  as  the  said  extension  would 
not  if  it  once  got  to  Fakumen  stop  there  but  be  continued  to  Tsitshar  on  the  Siberian 
line,  in  which  case  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  the  only  asset  the  Japanese  had 
as  a  result  of  the  late  war,  would  be  quite  worthless.  He  said  he  thought  that 
the  British  public  sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  had  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  were  interested  in 
its  future. 

I  said  it  was  hardly  a  fair  question  to  ask  but  I  should  be  grateful  for  his  views 
as  to  the  future  of  Dairen  when  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  came  to  an  end. 
His  Excellency  somewhat  misunderstood  my  question  and,  in  so  doing,  imparted 
some  information  which  I  venture  to  think  of  considerable  interest.  He  said  Dairen 
was  no  use  as  a  commercial  Port ;  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  deliberating 
on  this  point  and  had  practically  finally  decided  that  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  the 
Commercial  Port  of  the  future.  He  understood  that  responsible  Russians  before  the 
war  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  this  information  is  so  important  and  also  so 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  commercial  and  otherwise,  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  ports,  that  I  took  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  His  Excellency 
repeat  what  he  had  said.  I  then  put  my  previous  question  somewhat  more  clearly. 
[21704]  2  H  2 
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His  Excellency  said  "  I  may  not  be  alive  then  (1923)  but  I  do  not  see  liow  we  can 
■possibly  return  to  China  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula."  Later  the  Prince  somewhat 
■qualified  this  statement  and  said  :  "Of  course  if  we  find  that  the  South  Manchurian 
Bailway  does  not  pay  and  the  Japanese  Treasury  has  to  support  the  upkeep  of  the 
Railway  and  the  Port,  then  we  may  give  it  up;  also  much  will  depend  upon  what 
the  Russians  are  doing  in  the  North;  so  long  as  they  remain  in  Harbin,  we  must 
remain  in  the  South."  His  Excellency  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  various 
' '  leased  ' '  territories  in  China  and  hoped  that  we  would  retain  Wei-hai  Wei  as 
long  as  we  could.  He  was  quite  certain  the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
Kiao-chow;  in  this  connection  he  knew  that  the  Emperor  William  had  broken  his 
word  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  that  he  had  promised  that  he  would  take  no  steps 
in  China  without  first  consulting  him  (the  Emperor  Nicholas).  Nevertheless  he  had 
annexed  Kiao-chow  "  without  in  any  way  warning  the  Russians.  "  I  know  for  a 
fact  "  said  His  Excellency,  "  the  Russian  Emperor  was  in  a  great  rage  about  this."(^) 
I  asked  about  Corea  and  the  rumours  that  he  was  not  returning  to  his  post  as 
Resident-General.  "It  is  quite  true,"  said  His  Excellency  "I  do  not  propose  to 
return.  I  am  getting  old  and  I  only  undertook  the  post  on  the  condition  that  I  could 
vacate  it  when  the  Administration  had  been  properly  started.  The  facts  about  the 
appointment  are  as  follows  :  after  our  Treaty  with  Corea(^)  when  we  undertook  her 
foreign  relations,  it  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Government  that 
neither  a  military  nor  a  naval  man  would  do,  because,  unlike  Formosa,  Corea  was 
at  any  rate  quasi-independent  and  a  civilian  administration  was  more  in  keeping  with 
existing  conditions ;  I  was  suggested  and  accepted  the  post  on  the  understanding  that 
I  should  have  a  free  hand  and  could  vacate  the  post  when  .1  considered  the 
Administration  had  received  a  fair  start.  Last  Autumn  when  I  was  over  here  I 
suggested  that  this  time  had  now  come,  but  Admiral  Yamamoto  begged  that  I  would 
stay  a  little  longer,  and  also  my  old  friend  Prince  Yamagata  pressed  me  to  do  so. 
So  I  returned  to  Corea  but  said  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Some  difficulty  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  a  successor,  and  various  names  have  been  suggested,  but 
I  have  had  Viscount  Sone  with  me  in  Seoul  for  the  last  eighteen  months  and  he  has 
learnt  the  work  and  will  do  very  well,  so  1  have  suggested  him."  I  said  I  trusted 
this  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had  marked  His 
Excellency's  administration.  Prince  Ito  said  no  change  whatever  would  be  made, 
for,  although  he  was  not  in  Seoul,  he  could  direct  from  here,  "  the  policy  will  continue, 
unless,  of  course,  anything  unforeseen  happens  and  the  Coreans  behave  foolishly, 
which  I  do  not  think  they,  will.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  in  Corea  give  me  more  trouble 
than  the  Coreans."  Prince  Ito's  reference  to  Admiral  Yamamoto  is  somewhat 
remarkable  and  bears  out  what  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  repeated  that 
although  the  Admiral  holds  no  official  position  and  is  very  rarely  seen,  his  influence 
in  the  councils  of  state  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  and  that, 
should  troublous  times  come  to  Japan,  he  will  at  once  come  to  the  front.  He  will  be 
recollected  as  forming  part  of  Prince  Fushimi's  suite  when  His  Highness  visited 
England  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

His  Excellency  told  me  that,  before  my  arrival  this  afternoon,  he  had  telephoned 
to  Count  Komura  and  informed  him  that  I  was  coming  and  that  he  considered  that 
with  England  Japan  should  have  no  secrets.  He  consequently  proposed  to  speak 
quite  openly  and  frankly  to  me  which  I  venture  to  think  he  has  done. 

•  His  IMajesty's  Representative  in  Vienna  having  telegraphed  that  morning  that 
he  had  heard  from  a  really  trustworthy  source  that  Prince  Nashimoto  was  to  be 
treated  with  exceptional  civility  as  he  was  bringing  with  him  the  ratification  of  a 

(2)  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge  :  "  This  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake.  I  have  always 
heard  that  the  German  Emperor  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  go  to 
Kiao-Chow  at  a  lawn  tennis  party  at  which  both  were  present  in  Darmstadt,  shortly  before  the 
German  lease  was  announced. — C.  11."  v.  Gooch  d  Temperley,  Vol.  Ill,  App.  A,  p.  412,  and 
App.  B,  p.  426.] 

(')  [v.  Gooch  <ft  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  118-9,  No.  109.] 
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convention  which  Prince  Kiini  had  negotiated  between  Japan  and  Austria  in  the 
spring,  I  thought  I  would  sound  His  Excellency  on  this  point.  As  I  had  expected 
Prince  Ito  appeared  much  amused  by  the  rumour  which  he  characterised  as  quite 
absurd. 

The  impression  left  upon  me  by  this  interview  is  that  Japan  is  determined  to 
stand  by  the  Alliance  loyally  and  firmly  and  that  in  her  we  have  a  steadfast  friend, 
useful  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  so  in  times  of  stress  and  trouble. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

MINUTE. 

Prince  Ito's  statements  and  those  of  Marquis  Katsura  about  the  Alliance  are  very  satisfactory 
and  I  will  refer  to  them  and  reciprocate  them  in  conversation  with  the  Japanese  Ambassador  here. 

E.  G. 


No.  366. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/690. 
22129/22128/09/23. 
(No:  122.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Tokio,  June  14,  1909. 

As  mentioned  in  my  immediately  preceding  despatch  giving  an  account  of  an 
interview  I  had  with  Prince  Ito.f')  I  was  present  to-day  at  an  informal  lunch  given  by 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Marquis  Katsura,  the 
Prime  Minister;  unfortunately  Count  Komura  was  suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of 
influenza  and  could  not  be  present :  he  sent  a  message  to  say  he  wished  particularly 
to  see  me  before  I  left  for  England  and  hoped  to  arrange  a  meeting  next  week. 

There  were  present  at  the  lunch  the  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Head 
of  the  Political  Bureau  and  the  Head  of  the  Commercial  Bureau  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  two  private  secretaries.  .During  lunch  the  conversation  was  general. 

After  lunch  the  Marquis  and  I  retired  to  another  apartment  where  in  an  interview 
lasting  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  His  Excellency  said  much  that  was  interesting. 
Speaking  in  German,  a  language  with  which  he  is  quite  conversant.  Marquis  Katsura 
said  that  Prince  Ito,  immediately  after  his  interview  with  me  on  the  previous  day, 
had  come  straight  to  his  house,  and  remained  there  till  late;  the  Prince  had  spoken 
freely  of  the  matters  which  he  had  discussed  with  me;  with  regard  to  the  outstanding 
questions  between  Japan  and  China  and  the  memorandum  which  the  Prince  had  shewn 
me,  the  Marquis  said  that  Count  Komura  was  having  a  translation  made,  and  would 
doubtless  have  discussed  it  to-day,  but  would  certainly  do  so  when  next  he  met  me. 
The  Marquis  spoke  of  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  China  generally — , 
and  said  "Constitutions,"  "Parliaments"  and  ''Assemblies"  were  most  excellent 
things  in  their  way — but  much  preparation  was  necessary  to  make  a  country  ready 
for  the  same,  and  he  thought  China  had  not  been  sufficiently  prepared  for  these 
institutions;  there  was  very  much  to  be  done  before  she  would  be  ready  to  assimilate 
and  indeed  understand  them.  In  his  opinion  China  was  going  a  great  deal  too  fast, 
and  trouble  would  ensue. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  between  Japan  and  China,  the  difficulty  was  that 
there  was  nobody  of  sufficient  influence  and  authority  now  in  Peking  with  whom  the 
Japanese  Government  could  negotiate ;  when  they  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
the  Chinese  endeavoured  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  the  Hague ;  on  all  these 
questions  the  Chinese  had  become  very  stiff-necked,  but  he  could  assure  me,  and  he 
wished  me  particularly  to  mention  this  to  you,  that  the  Japanese  Government  would 
be  infinitely  patient  in  deaUng  with  China  regarding  these  questions. 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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As  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  His  Excellency  repeated  what  Prince  Ito  had 
said,  but  at  greater  length  and  with  even  more  emphasis;  he  said  as  long  as  this 
Alliance  held  all  would  be  well  in  the  Far  East,  but  affairs  in  China  must  be  carefully 
watched.  His  Excellency  discussed  the  Balkan  question  and  mentioned  that  Japan 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  get  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Russia,  and  he 
rejoiced  at  the  good  understanding  we  had  with  that  Power,  and  our  entente  with 
France, — with  Italy  and  France  friendly  the  Mediterranean  was  safe,  but  Germany, 
the  Power  which  his  Excellency  seemed  thoroughly  to  mistrust,  was  coming  Eastwards 
by  way  of  the  Balkans,  and  by  reason  of  her  friendship  with  Austria,  the  Bagdad 
Railway  also  was,  he  thought,  a  danger.  Germany  was  to  his  knowledge  active  in 
Turkey;  many  of  the  Army  Officers  who  formed  the  Young  Turk  Party  had  been 
educated  in  Germany  and  were  German  in  sympathy;  some  of  them  in  the  higher 
ranks  were  his  personal  friends.  Tn  China  also  Germany  was  straining  every  nerve 
but  here  so  long  as  the  Alliance  remained  good  she  could  be  held  in  check. 

With  regard  to  the  future  in  Manchuria  and  the  leased  territories  His  Excellency 
spoke  in  the  same  sense  as  Prince  Ito — he  did  not  see  how  Port  Arthur,  after  the 
enormous  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money  which  the  Japanese  on  two  occasions  had 
made,  could  be  given  up;  still  if  the  ]\Ianchurian  Railway  and  the  leased  territory 
became  a  financial  burden  to  the  Japanese  Government  they  would  have  to  be 
relinquished.  As  Prince  Ito  had  told  me,  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  made  the  Commercial 
Port  in  place  of  Dairen ;  this  had  been  definitely  decided  upon  though  not  yet  given 
out  and  it  was  for  the  time  being  confidential.  Port  Arthur  would  not  be  fortified 
more  than  it  was  at  present — as  a  matter  of  fact  now  that  Korea  had  come  under 
Japanese  protection  Port  Arthur  was  strategically  no  longer  necessary,  for  so  long 
as  Japan  had  command  of  the  sea  no  attack  need  be  feared  from  the  side  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  Japan's  frontier  was  on  the  Yalu  from  which  a  line  of  Railway  ran 
back  practically  to  Japan  proper. 

Marquis  Katsura  spoke  of  Korea,  but  added  nothing  to  what  Prince  Ito  had  said. 
Before  I  left  he  begged  me  to  assure  His  Majesty's  Government  that  so  long  as  he  was 
in  power,  indeed,  so  long  as  he  lived — for  when  he  was  not  in  the  Government  he  was 
behind  it — his  guiding  policy  would  be  a  close  alliance  and  friendship  on  every  point 
and  at  every  turn  with  great  Britain. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

MINUTE. 

The  last  statement  made  by  Marquis  Katsura  was  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  reading. 

C.  H. 


No.  367. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumhold. 

E.G.  371/689. 
25552/14564/09/23. 
(No.  112.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  29,  1909. 

As  the  Japanese  Ambassador  came  to  see  me  to-day,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  say 
how  pleased  I  was  to  hear  what  the  Prime  Minister  at  Tokio  and  Prince  Ito  had  said 
to  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  just  before  he  left  for  England,  about  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. (') 

I  was  very  glad  to  know  the  importance  they  attached  to  it,  and  how  favourable 
to  it  they  were.  Now  that  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the  Far  East,  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  Alliance  was  naturally  not  so  obvious.    But  one  had  to  remember  that 


C)  [v.  supra,  pp.  466-70,  Nos.  365  and  366.] 
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the  quiet  and  security  in  the  Far  East  so  important  for  all  of  us  and  the  peaceful 
arrangements  Japan  had  made  with  other  nations,  all  rested  on  the  Alliance  as  (he 
original  foundation  :  and  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  foundation  without  imperilling 
what  was  built  upon  it.  1  felt  very  strongly  the  importance,  in  the  interest  of 
security,  of  maintaining  the  Alliance  in  vigour. 

The  Ambassador  expressed  satisfaction  and  agreement. 

I  went  on  to  give  him  a  general  account  of  what  had  been  passing  in  foreign 
affairs.  According  to  our  information,  no  political  change  had  resulted  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Russian  and  German  Emperors,  and  only  general  subjects  had  been 
discussed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Persia.  Things  were  very  uncertain 
and  difficult,  and  Tehran  itself  appeared  to  be  in  danger  at  the  present  moment.  But 
we  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Russians,  and  however  great  the  difficulties  in 
Persia  might  become,  and  however  badly  things  might  go,  I  did  not  think  there  was 
likely  to  be  any  breach  between  the  Russians  and  ourselves  about  Persia. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  368. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.{^) 

F.O.  371/691. 
37479/37087/09/23. 

(No.  544.)  St.  Petershurgh,  D.  October  6,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  October  11,  1909. 

M.  Sazonow  said  to  me  to-day  that  he  had  just  seen  a  Russian  gentleman, 
resident  at  Hamburg,  who  was  in  close  touch  with  financial  circles  in  Germany,  and 
who  had  given  him  some  curious  information.  This  visitor  had  stated  that  he  had 
been  positively  assured  that  the  Japanese  Government  were  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  the  Brazilian  battleships  which  had  been  constructed  in  England,  and  that 
negotiations  for  that  object  were  proceeding.  He  believed  that  the  money  would 
be  found  by  means  of  a  loan  in  the  United  States.  Plis  Russian  friend  had  further 
informed  him  that  Japan  was  preparing  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  Russia  in 
about  18  months  time,  and  that  she  was  selling  securities  in  the  London  market 
to  collect  funds. 

I  told  him  this  last  item  of  intelligence  appeared  to  me  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable ;  in  fact  I  could  not  believe  in  it.  I  could  see  no  possible  reason  why 
Japan  should  have  the  remotest  intention  of  venturing  on  another  war  with  Russia, 
the  results  of  which  were  most  uncertain.  She  had  so  much  to  do  at  home  and  all  her 
energies  would,  I  imagined,  be  devoted  to  developing  what  she  had  acquired,  and  this 
would  occupy  her  for  a  considerable  time.  A  wanton  war  in  which  she  could  by  no 
means  be  certain  of  being  victorious,  would  alienate  from  her  all  sympathies,  and  1 
could  not  conceive  what  she  could  hope  to  gain  by  launching  into  ventures  of  that 
kind.  M.  "Sazonow  said  that  he  was  also  sceptical  as  to  that  item  of  information,  but 
what  about  the  purchase  of  battleships'?  Would  I  enquire?  I  replied  that  I  would 
do  so;  but  I  anticipated  that  the  reply  would  be  the  same  as  that  given  in  connexion 
with  the  reported  purchase  by  Turkey  of  the  same  battleships.  The  Brazilian 
Government  had  characterized  that  report  as  "  ridiculous  "  ;  and  probably  would  apply 
the  same  term  to  the  present  rumour. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

(1)  [This  despatch  expands  Sir  A.  Nicolson  "s  telegram  No.  450  of  October  6,  which  is  not 
reproduced.    (F.O.  371/691.  37087/37087/09/23.)] 
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No.  369. 

Admiralty  to  Foreign  Office. 

F.O.  371/691. 

39785/37087/09/23. 

Confidential. 

Sir,  Admiraltij,  October  27,  1909. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  (No.  37087)  of  the  13th  instant,  (') — I  am  commanded  by 
My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  request  that  you  will  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  they  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the  Japanese  Government  propose  to  purchase 
the  battleships  which  have  been  under  construction  in  this  country  for  the  Brazilian 
Government. 

I  am,  &c. 

C.  I.  THOMAS. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  to  the  Admiralty  a  copy  of  Sir  A.  Nicolson's 
telegram  No.  450,  (v.  note  to  immediately  preceding  document)  asking  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  rumour.    (F.O.  371/691.  37087/37087/09/23.)] 


No.  870. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

F.O.  371/691.  St.  Petersburgh,  December  9,  1909. 

44843/37087/09/23.  D.  8-10  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  505.)  E.  9-30  p.m. 

M.  Isvolsky  is  troubled  as  to  agitation  produced  in  a  large  portion  of  the  press 
and  public  here  in  regard  to  supposed  aggressive  intentions  of  Japan  against  Russia. 
His  denials  produce  little  impression.  He  tells  me  agitation  is  engineered  by  those 
hostile  to  his  policy,  by  the  German  and  Austrian  press,  and  by  Bourse  manoeuvres, 
and  although  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  it,  harm -is  being  done.  Relations 
with  Japan  are  excellent,  and  he  is  desirous  of  still  further  improving  them.  He  asked 
whether  anything  could  be  done  in  London,  and  possibly  in  Tokyo,  to  dispel  these 
mischievous  reports. 

(')  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Tokio  (No.  41).] 


No.  371. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/918. 
974/974/10/23. 

(No.  349.)    Very  Confidential.  Tokio,  D.  December  10,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  January  10,  1910. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Kobe  Consular  District  (my  despatch  No.  58  Consular 
of  December  l8t)(')  Field  Marshal  Lord  Kitchener  passed  through  on  his  way  to  take 
steamer  from  the  latter  port,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  at  Nara  near 
Kobe,  the  day  before  his  final  departure. 

Lord  Kitchener  said  that  now  that  his  visit  was  over  and  he  had  seen  what  he  had 
come  to  Japan  to  see,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  great  practical  value 
and  utility  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.    He  considered  that  our  policy  in  the 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.    It  describes  Sir  C.  MacDonald 's  tour  of  the  Kobe  Consular  District.] 
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Far  East  should  be  to  foster  the  closest  relations  with  the  Japanese  Government  and 
people,  for  which  purpose  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  a  sheet-anchor;  in  all  her 
legitimate  aspirations  we  should  stand  by  Japan  through  thick  and  thin.  Personally 
he  thought  that  Manchuria  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Mukden,  would,  and  indeed  should  be 
Japanese,  if  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  future;  the  Chinese 
system  of  Government  he  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  and  instanced  the  last  Viceroy  of 
Nankin,  who  had  organized  a  very  respectable  force  of  foreign  drilled  troops,  regularly 
paid,  by  means  of  which  he  kept  most  excellent  order  in  his  province;  this  official  was 
a  short  time  ago  replaced  by  a  Mandarin  of  high  literary  attainments  who  declined  to 
receive  any  officer  unless  in  civilian  dress  and  eventually  disbanded  the  troops  and 
diverted  the  money  to  other  uses — Lord  Kitchener's  indignation  at  this  most  unmilitary 
procedure  was  markedly  incisive.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  Government  like 
this?  The  Japanese  on  the  other  hand  were  consistent  in  their  policy,  knew  what 
they  wanted,  and  usually  got  it.  lie  was  much  struck  by  their  activity  and  push  in 
the  matter  of  Railways  in  Manchuria;  once  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  was  built 
their  position  would  be  secure,  but  Mukden  must  be  Japanese.  At  the  present  moment 
the  Japanese  position  was  very  insecure ;  once  they  held  the  two  railways  up  to 
Mukden  there  would  be  no  fear  for  the  future.  These  remarks,  which  were  of  course 
very  confidential,  on  the  part  of  a  man  in  Lord  Kitchener's  position,  are,  I  venture 
to  think,  interesting. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 


No.  372. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/691. 

4483/37087/09/23.  Foreign  Office,  December  12,  1909. 

Tel.    (No.  42.)  '  D.  11-00  a.m. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson's  tel[egram]  No.  505  (of  Dec[ember]  9(^)  Russo-Japanese 
relations'). 

Could  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  do  anything  to  assist  in  allaying  this  agitation? 
Any  statement  made  public  by  them,  or  which  we  could  be  authorized  to  pass  on  to 
St.  Petersburgh  might  have  a  good  effect. 

(1)  [v.   supra,  p.   472,   No.  370.] 


No.  373. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/691.  Tokio,  December  13,  1909. 

45422/37087/09/23.  D.  6-50  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  72.)    R.  R.  5-10  p.m. 

Your  telegrams  Nos.  41  and  42(') :  I  have  to-day  seen  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
with  regard  to  above.  He  begs  to  say  that  rumours  respecting  Japan's  aggressive 
intentions  with  regard  to  Russia  are  entirely  absurd.  Japanese  Charge  d' Affaires 
at  St.  Petersburgh  has  not  reported  these  rumours,  but  mention  is  made  of  them 

(')  [Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  41  repeated  to  Tokio  Sir  .\.  Nicolson's  telegram  No.  505 
of  December  9,  v.  supra,  p.  472,  No.  370.  For  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  42  v.  immediately 
preceding  document.] 
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in  Japanese  Press  where  they  are  treated  as  Bourse  manoeuvres  and  have  attracted 
no  attention.  H[is]  E[xcellency]  authorizes  me  to  state  that  there  are  no  questions 
between  Russia  and  Japan  which  need  cause  least  anxiety  :  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  exceedingly  friendly  and  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  are  most 
anxious  that  they  should  remain  so.(^) 

(2)  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  St.  Petersburgh  (No.  1357)  on  December  16.] 


No.  374. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/691. 
45977/37087/09/23. 

(No.  662.)  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  December  15,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  December  20,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  following  official  communique  appeared 
in  the  "  Oii&cial  Messenger  "  of  this  morning  : — 

"  Of  late  there  has  been  noticeable  in  the  press  a  peculiar  nervousness  which 
has  been  evoked  by  rumours  respecting  alleged  preparations  for  a  conflict  between 
ourselves  and  Japan.  The  papers  have  teemed  with  alarming  news  from  the  Far  East, 
and  unfortunately  this  nervousness  is  spreading  to  the  wider  circles  of  the  public. 
According  to  information  received  these  rumours  are  telling  with  special  force  on 
our  outlying  Far  Eastern  possessions,  where  under  the  influence  of  a  deeply  imbued 
conviction  prevailing  among  the  public  (not  excepting  even  representatives  of  the 
administration)  to  the  effect  that  war  with  Japan  in  the  near  future  is  inevitable,  this 
nervousnes[s]  has  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  that  it  is  beginning  to  affect 
private  enterprise  in  a  very  direct  manner,  and  is  inducing  those  engaged  in  such 
enterprise  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  direct  proof  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumours 
in  circulation,  and  to  inquire  whether  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
Far  East  may  rely  on  peace  being  preserved. 

In  the  interests  of  the  people  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  regard  with 
indifference  so  regrettable  a  manifestation  of  feeling,  and  considers  it  its  duty  to 
declare  categorically  that  the  rumours  of  any  complications  between  Russia  and  Japan 
at  the  present  time  are  baseless. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  taken  advantage  of  the  four  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  to  conclude  a  series  of  international 
agreements  which  aim  at  the  removal  of  all  traces  of  enmity  which  remained  after  the 
war,  and  at  facilitating  the  peaceful  development  of  political  and  economic  relations 
between  the  two  Empires. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  special  significance  attaches  (in  common  with  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  the  Fisheries  Convention)  to  the  political  agreement  of  1907 
between  Russia  and  Japan, (M  the  object  of  which  is  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  territorial  possessions  and  Treaty  rights  of  the  two  Powers  in  the 
Far  East.  These  acts  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  general  political 
situation  on  the  littoral  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  regards  our  relations  with  Japan 
in  particular,  absolutely  nothing  exists  of  the  kind  attributed  to  them  by  certain 
papers,  and  since  the  agreement  of  1907  no  serious  friction  or  misunderstandings  of 
any  kind  whatever  have  arisen.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  information  received 
directly  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  also  the  impressions  brought  back 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  from  his  recent  visit  to  the  Far  East  not  only  contain 

(')  [v.  Gooch  dt  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  285-6,  Ed.  note.] 
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nothing  alarming,  but  also  permit  of  an  absolutely  definite  assurance  that  in  our 
relations  with  Japan  there  is  observable  an  entire  readiness  to  oblige,  and  to  settle 
all  questions  which  arise  by  means  of  peaceful  and  friendly  agreements." 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 


No.  375. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  371/691. 
45422/37087/09/23. 

Tel.    (No.  1358.)    E.  Foreign  Office,  December  16,  1909. 

Your  Tel[egram]  No.  505  of  (Dec[ember]  9)(')  and  my  immediately  preceding 
Tel[egram]  (repeating  Sir  C.  MacDonald  No.  72  of  Dec[ember]  13). (^) 

Please  inform  M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A  [If  airs]  of  Japanese  assurances. 

(»)  [v.   supra,  p.   472,   No.  370.] 

(2)  [For  Sir  C.  MacDone'd's  telegram  No.  72,  v.  supra,  pp.  473-4,  No,  373.] 


No.  37C. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/691. 
46371/37087/09/23. 
(No.  212.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  December  17,  1909. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  asked  me  to-day  whether  I  had  heard  anything  about 
the  reports  that  Japan  had  aggressive  intentions  with  regard  to  Eussia  in  the  Far  East. 
These  rumours  were  quite  unfounded,  and  the  Japanese  Government  believed  their 
relations  with  the  Eussian  Government  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  replied  that  I  had  heard  from  St.  Petersburg  that  M.  Iswolsky  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  reports  of  this  sort  in  the  Eussian  Press.  He  had  been  anxious  that  they 
should  be  contradicted,  and  had  said  that  relations  with  the  Japanese  Government 
were  perfectly  satisfactory. (M 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  said  that  it  was  only  in  Eussia  that  these  reports  had 
circulated  or,  he  thought,  received  credence. 

I  told  him  that,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  must  have  been  circulated  by 
those  persons  in  Eussia  who  wished  to  oppose  M.  Iswolsky 's  foreign  policy,  and  hoped 
to  damage  him  by  putting  into  circulation  reports  of  this  sort;  or  else,  the  reports 
might  have  been  circulated  in  connection  with  speculations  on  the  Bourse.  In  any 
case,  the  Eussian  Government  could  not  be  concerned  in  the  matter,  for  they  had 
been  very  much  annoyed,  and  had  been  emphatic  that  relations  with  Japan  were 
satisfactory. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 


(')  [v.  supra,  p.  472,  No.  370.] 
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No.  377. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  371/691.  St.  Petersburgh,  December  18,  1909. 

45951/37087/09/23.  D.  3-5  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  511.)  R.  3-50  p.m. 

Russia  and  Japan.    Your  telegram  No.  1358. (M 

M.  Isvolsky  is  very  grateful  for  communication.  He  asked  me,  assuming  that 
Japanese  Government  had  no  objection,  whether  the  substance  could  not  be 
communicated  to  London  press  in  some  form  or  other.  The  communications  which  he 
has  made  to  press  here  have  not  convinced  some  circles,  and  he  thinks  that  a 
communique  to  the  London  press  which  could  be  telegraphed  out  here  by  Reuter 
would  have  more  efTect. 

(1)  [v.   supra,  p.  475,   No.  375.] 


No.  378. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/691. 

45951/37087/09/23.  Foreign  Office,  December  22,  1909. 

Tel.    (No.  44.)    R.  D.  2-55  p.m. 

Russia  and  Japan. 

Gist  of  your  tel[egram]  No.  72  (of  Dec[ember]  18)(*)  has  been  communicated 
to  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  who  express  gratitude  and  suggest  that  it  should  be 
communicated  to  the  London  press  in  some  form  or  other,  as  the  communications 
to  the  St.  Petersburgh  press  have  not  convinced  some  circles.  They  think  that  a 
communique  to  the  London  press  which  could  be  telegraphed  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
Reuter  would  have  more  efTect. 

Enquire  whether  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  have  any  objection. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  473-4,  No.  373.    The  telegram  was  despatched  on  December  13.] 


No.  379. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/918. 
7926/974/10/28. 

(No.  39.)  Tokio,  D.  February  14,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  March  7,  1910. 

On  the  12th  in8t[ant],  I  and  the  staff  of  this  Embassy  were  entertained  to  dinner 
at  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  to  commemorate  the  8th  anniversary,  not  of  the 
signature,  as  Count  Komura's  speech  seems  to  suggest,  but  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  of  Alliance,  which  appearing  in  London  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1902,  was  issued  here  on  Wednesday  the  12th  as  an  extra  of  the  Official 
Gazette  under  the  not  very  appropriate  heading  of  "  Summary  of  news  :  Government 
Office  items."  In  addition  to  the  host  Count  Komura,  the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office 
Bub-departments,  General  Baron  Oku,  and  General  Baron  Fukushima,  Chief  and 
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Vice  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Vice  Admiral  Fujii,  the  new  Vice  Chief  of  the 
Naval  General  Staff  and  Rear  Admiral  TaKarabe,  the  new  Vice  Minister  of  Marine, 
all  the  Ministers  of  State  were  as  usual  present,  with  this  departure  from  precedent, 
however,  that  they  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  half  way  through  dinner 
and  then  not  in  evening  dress.  The  fact  was  that  their  attendance  had  been  required 
in  the  Diet  where  the  Budget  had  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  Lower  Chamber; 
and  though  it  was  eventually  passed  as  amended  in  Committee  in  accordance  with 
the  compromise  arranged  between  the  Government  and  the  Seiyukwai,  sacrificing 
(.he  immediate  reduction  of  the  income  and  communications  taxes  to  a  diminution 
of  the  land  tax  and  a  25%  increase  of  official  salaries,  the  debate  had  been  strong  and 
protracted.  Dinner  thus  began  with  the  host  and  principal  guests  camping  out  in  a 
desert  of  empty  chairs,  and  though  these  gradually  filled  up  with  jubilant  Ministers 
in  frock  coats,  it  was  not  until  the  toasts  were  about  to  be  given  that  Marquis  Katsura 
sUpped  into  his  seat,  as  smiling  as  ever  after  8  hours  in  the  House  where  he  had 
stayed  to  the  last  to  fight  the  Salt  Monopoly  Bill. 

In  accordance  with  Japanese  etiquette  precedence  was  given  to  the  toast  of  the 
King,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  proposed  by 
myself.  Then  followed  the  speeches,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  copies 
herewith.  Count  Komura  referred  to  the  Alliance  as  unchanged  amid  great  inter- 
national changes,  except  that  in  a  national  sense  it  had  grown  in  favour  and  solidity 
and  that  internationally  it  is  to-day  a  more  important  factor  than  ever  before.  For  my 
part,  while  heartily  endorsing  the  Foreign  Minister's  remarks,  I  replied  that  I  could 
not  do  better  than  repeat  the  message,  conveyed  through  me  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  two  years  ago,  stating  that  we,  the  British  Government,  are  confident 
in  the  strength  of  the  Alliance,  and  are  pleased  beyond  measure  to  see  how  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  among  the  nations  its  true 
aim  and  effect  are  now  so  generally  recognised. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  official  world  to  the  Alliance  is  as  staunch  as  ever 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Japanese  people  is  no  less  wholehearted.  As  evidence  of 
popular  sentiment  I  may  quote  from  the  "  Jiji  Shimpo,"  which  in  an  appreciati,ve 
article  in  its  issue  of  the  12th  points  out  that  the  Alliance,  designed  in  the  fi^^t 
instance  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  Far-East,  was  now  by  extension  becom^e 
a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  agreements  with  Russl^, 
France,  and  America  were  the  direct  outcome — "  by-products  "  the  "  Kokumin  "  cal\s 
them — of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Convention,  and  among  its  indirect  results  must  b^ 
reckoned  the  Persia  agreement,  w^hich  by  drawing  England  and  Russia  together 
minimized  the  risk  of  war  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  crisis.  The  pacific  influences, 
which  originated  from  the  Alliance  have  thus  made  themselves  felt  in  Europe  as  well' 
as  in  the  Orient.  "  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact,"  the  article  continues,  "  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Japanese  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Alliance  and  of  lasting 
relations  with  England  grows  with  the  passing  years.  We  are  ever  grateful  for  the 
cordial  goodwill  and  sympathy  which  Great  Britain  manifests  to  Japan  whenever 
occasion  arises.  This  was  exemplified  at  the  time  of  the  Fakumen  railway  question, 
when  the  British  Government  refused  to  lend  their  support  unless  those  interested, 
albeit  mostly  British  subjects,  could  prove  that  the  line  did  not  compete  with  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway.  A  nearer  example  is  the  American  internationalization 
proposal,  a  yet  more  recent  instance,  the  Chinchow-Aigun  concession.  On  all  these 
questions  the  British  Government  and  people  have  adopted  an  eminently  impartial 
attitude,  which  is  in  some  measure  due  to  their  inborn  respect  for  fair  play  but 
chiefly  to  the  warm  friendship  which  sprang  from  the  Alliance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  intimacy,  growing  yet  closer  with  time,  will  render  the  Alliance 
even  more  effective  in  the  cause  of  peace  not  only  in  the  Far  East  but  throughout 
the  world. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 
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Enclosure  1  in  No.  379. 

Speech  by  Count  Komura. 

Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen, 

Again  we  meet  to  commemorate  the  day  on  which  the  liappy  thought  of  an 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  took  form.  Since  then,  eight  years  ago,  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  international  affairs.  New  combinations,  new  adjustments,  new 
balances  have  been  called  into  existence  to  correct  the  old  order  of  things.  Our 
alliance  remains  unchanged,  except  that,  in  a  national  sense  it  has  grown  in  favour 
and  solidity  and  internationally  it  is  to-day  a  more  imjwrtant  factor  than  ever  before, 
in  the  processes  which  are  making  for  peace  and  repose.  Your  Excellencies  and 
Gentlemen  :  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  drinking  to  the  continued  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. 


Enclosure  2  in  No.  379. 

Speech  by  Sir  C.  MacDonaJd. 

Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen  and  our  most  gallant  and  respected  allies  : 

In  the  name  of  the  British  Government  and  British  People  I  beg  most  heartily 
to  endorse  the  sentiments  regarding  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  which  His  Excellency 
Count  Komura  has  expressed  with  so  much  truth  and  eloquence. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  on  this  occasion  than  repeat  the  words  of  a 
message  from  His  Majesty's  Government  which  I  had  the  honour  to  convey  at  this 
dinner  two  years  ago.  The  message  was  as  follows:  "  We,  the  British  Government, 
are  confident  in  the  strength  of  the  Alliance,  we  are  pleased  beyond  measure  to  see 
how  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world  its  true  aim  and  effect  is  now  so  generally  recognised  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  good  will  and  friendship  which  the  Alliance  has  engendered 
between  the  Island  Empires  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  will  continue  undiminished 
into  the  ages  to  come." 


No.  380. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/920. 
14011/2667/10/23B. 

(No.  193.)  St.  Petcrsburqh,  D.  Apr\l  15,  1910. 

Sir,  '      E.  April  25,  1910. 

The  Emperor  enquired  of  me  this  morning  if  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Prince  and  Princess  Fushimi  of  Japan  who  were  now  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg. 
I  replied  that  I  had  been  presented  to  them  last  evening  at  the  Japanese  Embassy. 
His  Majesty  said  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  Baron  Motono,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  long  leave  of  absence 
and  he  had  enquired  of  His  Ex(;ellency  what  impressions  he  had  brought  back  with 
him  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  China.  Baron  Motono  had  given  him  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  situation  in  that  Em.pire  which  he  considered  was  in  the  last  stage 
prior  to  a  final  break-up  of  what  he  had  characterised  as  a  great  inert  mass.  His 
Majesty  gave  me  some  details  of  the  grounds  on  which  Baron  Motono  based  his 
predictions,  and  I  enquired  whether  the  Ambassador  had  touched  upon  the  relations 
of  his  country  with  Russia. 

His  Majesty  said  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  rumours  of  future 
aggressive  designs  of  Japan  against  Russia  were  quite  groundless.    He  knew  that 
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Russians  in  the  Far  East  were  nervous  and  alarmed  :  but  the  measures  which  Japan 
was  taking  to  consoHdate  her  position  were  most  natural  and  reasonable  and  she  was 
no  doubt  extremely  active  in  developing  her  trade.  No  one  could  properly  take 
exception  to  these  endeavours.  As  to  the  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia  they 
were  eminently  satisfactory  :  and  indeed  he  understood  from  Baron  Motono  that  the 
Japanese  Government  were  desirous  of  developing  still  further  the  agreement  which 
had  been  made  in  1907.  Russia  was  quite  ready  to  meet  her  in  tliat  desire  and  he 
had  every  hope  that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  would  shortly  become 
far  more  intimate.  The  United  States  of  America,  His  Majesty  observed,  seemed 
disposed  to  pursue  an  active  policy  in  the  Far  East  which  so  far  as  it  had  been 
foi'eshadowed  was  not  likely  to  be  advantageous  either  to  Russia  or  to  Japan.  The 
Emperor  said  that  he  had  heard  from  Washington  that  the  United  States  Government 
were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  attitude  which  His  Majesty's  Government  had 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  l\Ianchurian  railways,  but  he  himself  was  most  grateful  to 
you  for  the  line  which  you  had  followed.  His  Majesty  said  that  his  mind  was  quite 
easy  as  to  the  future  in  the  Far  East  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  and  he  had  not 
the  least  apprehension  from  that  quarter. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  NICOLSON. 

MINUTES. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  informed  us  some  days  ago  that  Russia  and  Japan  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  relations  on  the  Far  East. 
Baron  Motono  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  position  in  China. 

W.  H.  S. 
25.4.10. 

The  Emperor  is  most  grateful  for  the  line  taken  by  Sir  E[d\vard]  Grey  in  regard  to 
Manchurian  Il[aihva]ys— and  H[i3]  M[ajesty]  is  quite  happy  as  to  the  future  in  the  Far  East 
so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned. 

B.  F.  A. 

26/4. 

No  doubt  China  is  a  "  great  inert  mass"  in  a  sense,  but  I  do  not  the  least  believe  in  its 
being  on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  The  same  thing  was  said  of  Turkey  for  many  years,  but  that 
Empire  has  not  broken  up  yet. 

F.  A.  C. 

27/4. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  381. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald-C) 

F.O.  371/920. 
13888/2667/10/23. 

Tel.    (No.  11.)    Secret.  Foreign  Office,  April  19,  1910. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  informs  me  that  the  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  conclude  another  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t. 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  still  further  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  have  no  knowledge  of  the  lines  upon 
which  the  agreement  is  to  be  based,  but  they  have  instructed  the  Japanese 
Amb[assado]r  in  St.  Petersburg  to  open  negotiations. 

(')  [This  telegram  was  drafted  by  Sir  C.  Hardinge  and  sent,  with  a  minute  in  the  same  sense, 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  latter  endorsed  the  minute  as  follows  :  "  While  continuing  to  be 
sympathetic  we  should  when  there  is  opportunity  put  in  a  word  to  show  that  we  expect  the 
open  door  to  be  guaranteed. — E.  G."    The  telegram  was  repeated  to  St.  Petersburgh  as  No.  160.] 
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I  assured  the  Japanese  Amb[assado]r  that  we  would  welcome  the  further 
consolidation  of  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan  as  tending  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  Far  East. 

H[is]  E[xcellency]  promised  to  keep  me  informed  of  future  developments. 


No.  382. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/920.  ToMo,  April  21,  1910. 

13725/2667/10/23.  D.  5-35  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  18.)    Secret.  E.  4-0  p.m. 

M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  spoke  to  me  to-day  in  the  sense  of  your 
telegram  No.  11  received  yesterday. (') 

He  stated  that  he  was  very  pleased  at  warm  welcome  you  had  given  to  the  idea 
of  further  agreement  between  Japan  &  Russia.  Japanese  Ambassador  who  has  just 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  has  received  no  definite  instructions  but  is  to  await 
Mr.  levolski's  return,  it  being  understood  that  Russian  Gov[ernmen]t  will  evolve  plan 
of  agreement  which  could  be  considered  by  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t. 

M[inisler  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  said  that  he  thought  this  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  Russia  for  further  agreement  was  the  outcome  of  the  false  rumours  which 
were  rife  last  November  regarding  trouble  between  Japan  &  Russia  which  so  annoyed 
Mr.  Isvolski  (see  your  telegram  No.  41  of  last  year).* 

[This  telegram  was  repeated  to  St.  Petersburgh,  Secret.] 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

*  Agitation  in  Russian  press  in  regard  to  supposed  aggressive  intentions  of  Japan  against 
Russia — M.  Isvolsky  asked  for  our  help  in  London  or  at  Tokio  to  dispel  reports.  We  obtained 
a  message  from  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  for  comm[unicatio]n  to  the  Russian  Gov[emmen]t 
and  inserted  a  communique  in  the  press  here. — B.  A.  [Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  41  to 
Tokio  repeated  Sir  A.  Nicolson's  telegram  No.  505  of  December  9,  v.  supra,  p.  472,_  No.  370.] 


No.  383. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/920. 
23563/2667/10/23. 
(No.  107.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  28,  1910. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  read  to  me  to-day  an  instruction  from  his  Government. 
The  gist  of  it  was  thai  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Governments,  being  desirous  of 
contributing  to  enduring  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  being  impressed  by  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  Agreement  which  they  had  made  on  the  30th  July  1907, (^) 
had  decided  to  make  two  further  Agreements,  the  one  ostensible  and  the  other  secret, 
of  which  the  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  communicate  to  rae  the  drafts  before  they 
were  signed.  The  Japanese  Government  thought  that  the  Agreements  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  hurtful  to  our  interest.  In  view  of  the  Alliance,  they  thought 
it  right  to  communicate  to  us  Agreements  which  affected  the  region  covered  by  the 
Alliance.    The  Ambassador  then  gave  me  the  text  of  the  two  Agreements. 

I  read  the  text,  and  then  asked  him  to  thank  Count  Komura  for  having  made 
this  communication  to  me.   I  said  that  we  had  seen  with  satisfaction  the  increasingly 

(*)  [The  public  part  of  this  Agreement  is  printed  in  Martens,  3me  Serie,  Vol.  I,  pp.  7-8. 
cp.  Gooch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  285-6,  Ed.  note.] 
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good  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and  we  should  welcome  anything  which 
strengthened  these  good  relations  and  made  for  peace,  so  long  as  it  did  not  impair  the 
"  open  door  "  in  Manchuria  for  our  commerce,  which  was  our  main  interest.  I  should 
like  to  study  carefully  the  provisions  of  the  new  Agreements,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  a  first  reading  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  impair  the  "  open  door." 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

Enclosure  in  No.  383. 
Papers  communicated  by  Baron  Kato,  June  28,  1910. 

(1.) 

(Translation.) 

Convention  between  Japan  and  Russia. O 

(Confidential.) 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Eussia 
sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  established  by  the  convention  concluded  between 
them  on  the  30th  (17th)  July,  1907,  and  desirous  to  develop  the  effects  of  that 
convention,  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  have  agreed 
to  complete  the  said  arrangement  by  the  following  provisions  : — 

Article  1.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  communication  and  developing  the 
commerce  of  nations,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to  lend 
to  each  other  their  friendly  co-operation,  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  their 
respective  railway  lines  in  Manchuria  and  the  improvement  of  the  connecting  service 
of  the  said  railways  and  to  abstain  from  all  competition  prejudicial  to  the  realization 
of  this  object. 

Article  2.  Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  engages  to  maintain  and  respect 
the  status  quo  in  Manchuria  resulting  from  the  treaties,  conventions  and  other 
arrangements  concluded  up  to  this  day  between  Japan  and  Eussia,  or  between  either 
of  these  two  Powers  and  China.  Copies  of  the  aforesaid  arrangements  have  been 
exchanged  between  Japan  and  Eussia. 

Article  3.  In  case  that  any  event  arises  of  a  nature  to  menace  the  status  quo  above 
mentioned,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  in  each  case  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  each  other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  measures  they 
may  judge  it  necessary  to  take  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  status  quo. 

(2.) 

(Translation.) 

Secret  Convention  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

(Confidential.) 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Eussia 
being  desirous  to  consolidate  and  develop  the  provisions  of  the  secret  convention 
signed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  30th  (17th)  July,  1907,  have  agreed  as  follows: — 

Article  1.  Japan  and  Eussia  recognise  as  delimiting  the  respective  spheres  of 
their  special  interests  in  Manchuria,  the  line  of  demarcation  fixed  by  the  additional 
article  of  the  secret  convention  of  1907. 

Article  2.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  reciprocally  to  respect  the 
special  interests  in  the  spheres  above  indicated.  They  consequently  recognise  the 
right  each  in  its  sphere  freely  to  take  all  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  and  defend 
such  interests. 

Article  3.  Each  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  engages  not  to  obstruct  in  any 
manner  the  consolidation  and  development  of  the  special  interests  of  the  other  party 
in  the  limits  of  the  sphere  above  mentioned. 

Article  4.  Each  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  engages  to  abstain  from  all 
political  activities  in  the  sphere  of  special  interests  of  the  other  in  Manchuria.    It  is, 


(2)  [Printed  in  Martens,  3me  Serie,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  753-4.] 
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moreover,  understood  that  Japan  shall  not  seek  for  in  the  Russian  sphere  and  Russia 
shall  not  seek  for  in  the  Japanese  sphere  any  privilege  or  concession  of  a  nature  to 
bring  prejudice  to  the  special  interests  of  each  other  and  that  the  two  Governments 
of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  each  respect  all  rights  acquired  by  the  other  in  its  sphere 
iby  virtue  of  the  treaties,  conventions  or  other  arrangements  in  the  Article  2  of  the 
ostensible  convention  of  this  day. 

Article  5.  In  order  to  insure  the  satisfactory  working  of  their  reciprocal 
engagements,  the  two  High  Contracting  parties  shall  from  time  to  time  enter 
frankly  and  loyally  into  communication  in  all  that  concerns  the  affairs  touching  in 
common  their  special  interests  in  Manchuria. 

In  case  those  special  interests  are  menaced,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  concert  with  each  other  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  view  of  common  action 
or  support  to  be  lent  to  each  other  in  order  to  safeguard  and  defend  those  interests. 

Article  6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  strictly  confidential  between  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties. 


No.  384. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/920. 

23470/2667/10/23.  Foreign  Office,  June  30,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  16.)    Secret.  D.  5-20  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  24  Secret  (of  June  29(^) — Russo-Japanese  draft  Conventions). 
Copies  of  the  drafts  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
Ambassadors  on  28th  inst[ant]  .(^)  In  thanking  latter  I  expressed  satisfaction  of 
H[i?5]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  at  increasing  good  relations  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  and  at  anything  which  strengthened  these  and  made  for  peace — so  long  as 
it  did  not  impair  the  '  open  door  '  in  Manchuria  for  our  commerce.  This  is  our 
main  interest  and  it  appears  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  you  would  elicit  an  assurance  from 
M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  that  this  is  so. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  It  stated  that  copies  of  the  Convention  and  Secret  Convention  between 
Japan  and  Russia  had  been  telegraphed  to  London  for  communication  to  His  Majesty's  Government. 
It  stated  further  that  these  Conventions  would  probably  be  signed  in  the  following  week.  The 
first  Convention  would  then  be  communicated  to  the  Powers,  the  second  Convention  being 
communicated  only  to  the  Governments  of  France  and  England.  (F.O.  371/920.  23470/2667/ 
10/23.)] 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.  The  Russian  communication  was  made  on  the 
same  date  as  the  Japanese.  It  comprised  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  M.  Isvolski  to  Count 
Benckendorfi  (whose  substance  was  the  same  as  the  instruction  read  by  Baron  Kato  {v.  supra, 
p.  480,  No.  383,  para.  1)  and  the  two  texts  which  were  given  in  French,  but  did  not  differ 
otherwise  from  those  communicated  by  Japan.    F.O.  371/920.  23407/2667/10/23.] 


No.  385. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

F.O.  371/920.  Tokio,  July  1,  1910. 

23696/2667/10/23.  D.  6-10  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  25.)    Secret.  R.  5-45  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  16  of  yesterday. (^) 

Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  speaking  to  me  to-day  of  the  conventions 
to  be  signed  next  week  at  St.  Petersburgh  between  Russia  and  Japan,  begged  me  to 

(')  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  St.  Petersburgh  as  No.  357.] 
(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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assure  you  that  Japanese  Government  have  no  intention  of  departing  from  policy 
of  open  door  in  China,  which  policy  they  have  frequently  declared  to  the  Powers. 

■  His  Excellency  further  pointed  out  that  the  convention  which  is  to  be  published, 
in  addition  to  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  declares  in  the 
preamble  that  the  two  Governments  of  Eussia  and  J apan  are  ' '  sincerely  attached  to 
the  principles  established  by  the  convention  concluded  between  them  in  July  1907," 
and  that  article  2  of  this  latter  convention  lays  down  that  the  two  Governments  "  agree 
to  recognise  the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
the  said  Empire." 


The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  handed  to  me  on  the  29th  ultimo,  copies  of 
two  draft  Conventions  arrived  at  between  Japan  and  Russia,  which  will  be  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  next  week.  In  doing  so  His  Excellency  informed  me  that  on  the 
28th  of  June  the  two  drafts  had  been  telegraphed  in  extenso  to  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  London,  with  instructions  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  you  for 
the  information  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  These  two  Conventions  are  the  outcome 
of  negotiations  which,  as  you  are  aware,  have  been  proceeding  in  St.  Petersburg 
since  last  April. 

Count  Komura  informed  me  that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  these  arrangements  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  British  Government 
and  that  they  might  by  them  be  considered  as  further  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  His  Excellency  pointed  out  that  the  Convention  referred 
to  in  the  secret  one  as  the  ' '  ostensible  Convention  ' '  would  be  published  as  soon  as 
signed.  It  dealt  mainly  with  the  question  of  railways  in  Manchuria,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  '  Status  Quo  '  in  that  province.  This  Railway  arrangement  had 
been  found  necessary  as  the  respective  Railway  interests  in  Manchuria  were  not 
altogether  in  harmony  and  a  third  separate  and  technical  arrangement  with  regard  to 
freight,  schedules,  and  connection  of  traffic,  which  it  was  hoped  would  result  in  a 
smoother  working  of  the  same,  had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  Railway 
administrations,  and  which  I  understood  would  be  published  later. 

The  Secret  Convention  was  an  amplification  of  the  one  already  in  existence,  and 
was  designed  to  indicate  clearly  the  respective  spheres  of  interest  of  the  two  Powers 
in  Manchuria.  It  was  from  the  possible  clashing  of  these  interests  that  danger  might 
have  arisen  and  it  was  hoped  that  as  a  thorough  understanding  had  now  been  arrived 
at  the  possibilities  of  trouble  would  be  greatly  minimised  if  not  altogether  done 
away  with. 

Count  Komura  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you 
with  regard  to  these  two  Conventions,  and  I  promised  to  telegraph  without  delay  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  one. 

His  Excellency  is,  as  you  are  aware,  not  at  any  time  very  communicative,  he 
informed  me  however  that  the  Japanese  Cabinet  were  satisfied  with  the  Conventions 
already  in  existence  between  Japan  and  Russia,  but  that  the  Russian  Government 
were  anxious  to  consolidate  the  "  entente,"  which  was  arising  between  the  two  Powers, 
the  said  "  entente  "  being  a  reflex  of  the  similar  feeling  which  had  so  happily  sprung 
up  between  England  and  France,  the  respective  Allies  of  the  two  Powers.  The 


No.  386. 


Sir  C.  MdcDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


F.O.  371/920. 
27557/2667/10/23. 
(No.  158.)  Secret. 
Sir, 


Tokid,  D.  July  2,  1910. 
R.  July  30,  1910. 
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Japanese  Government  recognised  that  if  trouble  came,  it  would  come  from  Manchuria, 
and  therefore  anything  that  tended  to  maintain  "  the  status  quo  "  there  was  welcome 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  He  also  thought  that  the  "  ostensible  convention  "  would 
go  far  to  allay  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  as  to  Japanese  intentions  which  existed 
among  the  more  ignorant  section  of  the  Eussian  people  and  which  had  caused 
M.  Iswolsky  considerable  concern  last  autumn. 

I  telegraphed  to  you  the  same  day  (my  telegram  June  29  No.  24  Secret(^) ) 
reporting  the  fact  that  copies  of  the  draft  conventions  had  been  handed  to  me  by 
Count  Komura,  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  trusted  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  see  in  them  further  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  Far  East. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  a  long  visit  from  the  Russian  Ambassador  M.  Malevsky 
Malevitch  who  informed  me,  amongst  other  things  of  no  particular  importance,  that 
the  details  of  the  two  arrangements  had  been  drawn  up  in  St.  Petersburg;  he 
personally  had  simply  smoothed  matters  in  Tokio.  The  wish  for  conventions 
amplifying  those  already  in  existence  between  the  two  countries.  His  Excellency  said, 
came  from  Japan!  Ever  since  he  had  been  at  this  post  various  Japanese  Statesmen 
including  Prince  Yamagata  and  the  late  Prince  Tto  had  at  various  times  suggested 
to  him  the  advisability  of  making  an  "  Alliance  "  with  Japan,  "  not  Count  Komura 
because  he  understands  better  and  is  more  correct,  bnt  many  of  the  others.  An 
Alliance  is  impossible  so  soon  after  the  war  but  I  saw  no  objections  to  these 
conventions."  His  Excellency  went  on  to  say  that  personally  he  was  averse  to  secret 
instruments,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  important  or  secret  in  the 
so-called  secret  convention  except  the  line  of  demarcation  which  divided  the  two 
spheres  of  interest  in  North  Manchuria. 

On  the  1st  July  I  received  your  telegram  No.  16  Secret  of  the  30th  of  June(^) 
stating  that  the  Japanese  Representative  in  London  had  handed  you  copies  of  the 
draft  Conventions  and  that  you  had  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  at  the  increasing  good  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and  at 
anything  which  strengthened  these  relations,  and  made  for  peace,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  impair  the  "open  door"  for  British  Commerce  in  Manchuria.  You  added  that 
it  would  be  satisfactory  if  I  could  elicit  an  assurance  from  Count  Komura  that  this 
was  so. 

I  saw  His  Excellency  the  same  afternoon  and  addressed  to  him  the  identical  words 
you  used  in  speaking  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  as  stated  above  : — these  Count 
Komura  wrote  down  as  I  said  them.  I  mention  this  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  known  him  do  this  and  as  his  memory  is  an  excellent  one,  it  would  seem  that  he 
attached  very  considerable  importance  to  an  expression  of  opinion  from  His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  given.  I  then  mentioned  that,  with 
regard  to  what  you  had  said  about  the  open  door  policy,  it  would,  I  thought,  give 
considerable  satisfaction  to  my  Government  if  His  Excellency  could  give  me  an 
assurance  that  neither  of  the  conventions  would  impair  the  open  door  for  British 
commerce  in  j\Ianchuria.  His  Excellency  at  once  begged  me  to  assure  you  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  no  intention  whatever  of  departing  from  the  policy  of  the 
open  door,  a  policy  which  they  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  declared  to  be  theirs, 
to  all  the  Great  Powers. 

Count  Komura  further  pointed  out  that  the  "ostensible  Convention"  laid  down 
in  the  preamble  that  the  signatory  Governments  were  "sincerely  attached  to  the 
principles  established  by  the  Convention  of  1907  "  and  that  the  1907  convention,  in 
Article  II,  clearly  stated  that  Russia  and  Japan  "  agreed  to  recognise  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  the  Chinese 
Empire."  Besides  this  the  draft  Convention  contained  a  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "status  quo"  in  Manchuria. 

(')  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  482.  No.  384.] 
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1  had  the  honour  the  same  afternoon  to  telegraph  the  above  to  you  (my  telegram 
No.  25  Secret). 

In  the  course  of  further  conversations  with  Count  Komura,  and  in  reply  to  my 
enquiries,  His  Excellency  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  though  the  policy  instituted 
by  Mr.  Knox  of  attempting  an  internationalization  of  Eailways  in  Manchuria  and 
American  policy  in  China  generally  had  undoubtedly  assisted  in  bringing  about  this 
better  understanding  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  Conventions  would  have  been 
arranged  nevertheless,  for  Russia  was  very  anxious  that  they  should  be — which  does 
not  however  bear  out  M.  Malevitch's  statements.  I  mentioned  that  the  Russian 
Ambassador  had  said  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  particularly  secret  or  important 
in  the  "  secret  convention."  Count  Komura  at  once  said  "  except  the  line  of 
demarcation  which  is  most  important"  adding  with  a  laugh  "and  will  become  more 
so  when  Russia  is  stronger  and  ready  to  go  to  war  again" — from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  conventions  or  no  conventions  the  two  Powers  will  keep  a  pretty  sharp 
look  out  one  upon  the  other.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Japan  by  these 
arrangements  has  very  largely  strengthened  and  consolidated  her  position  in 
Manchuria.  Further  it  will  be  seen  on  studying  the  line  of  demarcation  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  that  it  includes  in  the  Japanese  sphere  of  interest  practically 
the  whole  of  the  province,  which  now  by  the  terms  of  the  Secret  Convention  is  specially 
guarded  against  the  "  political  activities  "  and  the  attempt  to  "  obtain  privileges  or 
concessions  "  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  Power  most  likely,  owing  to  geographical 
and  other  reasons,  to  attempt  such  enterprises. 

I  enclose  copies  of  the  Draft  C-onventions  as  handed  to  me  by  Count  Komura. (*) 

I  have  &c. 

CLAUDE  C.  MacDONALD. 


MINUTES. 

Count  Komura  told  Sir  C.  MacDonald  that  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  were  satisfied  with 
the  conventions  already  in  existence  between  Russia  and  Japan  but  that  the  former  wished  to 
consolidate  the  "  entente."  The  Russian  Ambassador  however  said  that  the  overtures  had  first 
come  from  Tokio.  I  annex  the  secret  article  in  the  1907  convention  defining  the  Bussian  and 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  Manchuria  referred  to  in  the  Despatch. 

R.  H.  G. 

Whatever  the  Japanese  may  say  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
U[nited]  S[tates  of]  A[merica]  in  China  hastened  if  it  did  not  bring  about  this  arrangement. 

W.  L. 
E.  G. 

Article  Additionnel. 

La  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  la  Mandchourie  du  Nord  et  la  Mandchourie  du  Sud  mentionn^ 
dans  1 'article  I  de  la  presente  convention  est  ^tablie  comme  suit : 

Partant  du  point  nord  ouest  de  la  frontiere  russo-coreenne  et  formant  une  succession  de 
lignes  droites,  la  ligne  va  en  passant  par  Hanchow  et  la  pointe  de  I'extremit^  Nord  du  lac  de 
Pirteng  h,  Hsui-chui-chan ;  de  \k  elle  suit  la  Sungari  jusqu'k  I'embouchure  du  Nunkiang,  pour 
remonter  ensuite  le  cours  de  ce  fleuve  jusqu'^i  1 'embouchure  du  fleuve  Tolako.  A  partir  de  ce 
point  la  ligne  suit  le  cours  de  ce  fleuve  jusqu'Ji  son  intersection  avec  la  122  meridien  est  de 
Greenwich. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced,  these  draft  Conventions  are  identical  with  the  drafts  read  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  on  June  28,  v.  supra,  pp.  481-2,  No.  383,  end.] 
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No.  387. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  371/920. 
24820/2667/10/23. 
(No.  192.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  6,  1910. 

Count  Benckendorff  asked  me  to-day  whether  I  had  considered  the  text  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  Agreement. (^) 

I  repUed  that  I  had  done  so,  and  I  still  felt  about  it  as  I  had  at  first.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  good  relations  confirmed  between  Russia  and  Japan,  provided  of  course 
that  the  Agreement  maintained,  as  I  understood  it  did,  the  "open  door." 

I  then  told  Count  Benckendorflf  about  the  enquiry  which  the  United  States' 
Ambassador  had  made  to-day,  and  the  answer  I  had  given  (see  my  despatch  No.  215 
of  July  6)(^)  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  enclosed. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  481-2,  No.  383,  end.] 
(^)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  388. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  371/920. 
24819/2667/10/23. 
(No.  215.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  6,  1910. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to-day  referred  to  an  account  which  had  been 
sent  from  Paris  to  "  The  Times  "  as  to  a  Russo-Japanese  Agreement.  He  asked  me 
whether  we  were  a  party  to  it,  and  whether  I  knew  its  terms. 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  in  any  way  a  party  to  it,  but  I  did  know  about  it,  and 
according  to  the  information  which  I  had  the  account  given  of  the  Agreement  in 
"  The  Times  "  was  substantially  correct. 

The  Ambassador  then  asked  what  was  my  view  of  it. 

I  answered  that  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  because  it  confirmed  good  relations 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  thereby  afforded  the  greatest  possible  security  for  the 
raaintenance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  The  preservation  of  the  "open  door"  was, 
of  course,  a  necessary  condition  for  our  goodwill  towards  any  such  Agreement. 
I  understood  that  the  "open  door"  was  preserved,  for  the  Agreement  maintained 
the  "  status  quo,"  which  included  the  "  open  door."  The  actual  leases  of  the  railways 
were  part  of  the  "  status  quo  "  as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  they 
were  not  an  infringement  of  the  ' '  open  door  ' '  so  long  as  no  preferential  treatment 
was  given  to  the  trade  of  one  country  upon  them. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  389. 


Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/920. 
25796/2667/10/23. 

(No.  199.)  Berlin,  D.  July  13,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  July  18,  1910. 

The  signature  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  as  yet  been  treated  with 
considerable  reserve  by  the  semi-official  Press.    The  more  independent  newspapers, 
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apart  from  some  wild  writing  when  the  news  of  the  trea[t]y  first  arrived,  have  also 
been  reticent  as  to  how  the  treaty  will  affect,  and  how  it  will  be  regarded  by, 
Germany  and  have  apparently  settled  down  to  attempts  to  provoke  criticisms  from 
other  countries  rather  than  to  commit  themselves  at  this  early  stage  to  any  decided 
criticisms  of  their  own. 

The  only  article  which  as  yet  shows  any  signs  of  official  inspiration  is  one 
published  in  the  "  Kolnische  Zeitung."  This  article  states  that  if  the  treaty  has  its 
origin  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  two  Signatory  Powers  to  avoid  all  causes  for 
friction  with  regard  to  their  spheres  of  influence  and  action  as  laid  down  in  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth,  then  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  in  East  Asia  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  as  such  cannot  fail  to  be  heartily  welcome  in  Germany. 
That,  however,  it  adds,  is  only  the  political  aspect  of  the  Treaty,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  economic  interests  of  other  Powers  remains  to  be  seen.  Judgment  on  this  point 
must  be  suspended  until  the  publication  of  the  full  text  of  the  Treaty.  In  this 
connection  it  points  out  that  while  German  interests  in  Manchuria,  which  are  at 
present  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  be  directly  affected,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Treaty  will  be  regarded  by  China,  whose  interests  in  Manchuria  are  on  the 
contrary  highly  important,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  German  commercial 
circles  CM 

The  article  in  conclusion  scoffs  at  the  idea  prevailing  in  the  French  press  that 
the  treaty  gives  Russia  a  free  hand  in  Europe  and  will  enable  her  to  pursue  a  more 
active  and  energetic  policy  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East  generally. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  text  of  the  treaty  has  been  communicated  by  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  two  Ambassadors,  in  making  the  communication,  remarked,  according  to  the 
"  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,"  and  the  new  treaty  was  the  complement  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  Agreement  of  1907  and  constituted  a  further  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
the  principle  of  the  Open  Door  remained  unimpaired.  The  semi-ofl&cial  paper  adds 
that  Freiherr  von  Schoen,  in  thanking  Their  Excellencies  for  the  communication, 
gave  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door,  so  important  to 
Germany  in  the  pursuit  of  her  economic  aims  in  the  Far  East,  would  be  maintained. 

Yours,  etc. 

W.  E.  GOSCHEN. 

(')  [The  omitted  passages  give  summaries  of  press  articles.] 


III.— THE  ANNEXATION  OF  COREA. 

[ED.  NOTE.— The  subject  of  this  section  is  treated  in  G.P.  XXXII,  ch.  252.] 

No.  390. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

F.O.  371/920. 

16850/2667/10/23.  St.  Petershurgh,  May  12,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  148.)  R.  10  p.m. 

Japan  and  Russia. 

I  asked  M.  Isvolsky  today  whether  he  had  opened  discussions  with  Japanese 
Ambassador.  He  said  that  he  had  had  only  one  general  conversation.  He  was  much 
preoccupied  as  to  Japanese  intentions  with  regard  to  Corea,  and  he  feared  that 
annexation  might  shortly  take  place.  Such  a  step,  he  said,  would  produce  a  most 
deplorable  effect  here.    It  was  true  that  Japanese  Ambassador  said  they  had  no 


(')  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Tokio  as  No.  13.] 
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intention  of  carrying  out  annexation,  but  they  qualified  denial  by  remarks  that  it 
would  have  to  come  some  day;  that  it  was  a  question  of  national  sentiment,  &c. 
I  observed  that  I  could  hardly  imagine  that  just  at  the  moment  when  Japan  desired 
establishment  of  closer  relations  with  Russia  she  should  contemplate  a  step  which 
would  probably  upset  all  possible  arrangements.  He  recommended  me  to  speak  to 
Japanese  Ambassador,  and  I  would  see  how  his  attitude  would  change  if  Corea  were 
mentioned.    M.  Isvolsky  said  he  was  most  uneasy  on  the  subject. 

MINUTES. 

Our  latest  information  from  Tokio  (which  was  dated  December  17-09-2668) (^)  on  the  subject  of 
annexation  was  that  the  present  Gov[ernmen]t  and  general  public  were  strongly  opposed  to  any 
change  of  policy  towards  Corea  and  that  we  might  rest  assured  that  the  status  quo  would  be 
maintained  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  annexation  will  come  whenever  the  Japanese  consider 
the  moment  opportune  or  that  circ[umstance]s  require  it. 

Kepeat  to  Tokio.  Secret. 

B.  A. 

13/5. 

Japan  may  well  be  shy  when  Corea  is  mentioned  in  discussions  respecting  an  Agreement. 
They  will  not  consent  to  have  their  hands  tied  even  though  they  may  have  no  immediate 
intention  to  annex. 

W.  L. 

C.  H. 

I  think  they  have  no  immediate  intention.  I  haven't  seen  the  Japanese  Ambassador  for 
some  time.    He  might  be  asked  to  call  next  week.* 

E.  G. 

14.5.10. 

*  I  am  asking  Japanese  Amb[assado]r  to  call  on  May  19. 

W.  T. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  371/877. 
2668/988/09/12.)] 


No.  391. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

F.O.  371/877.  Tokio,  May  19,  1910. 

17940/988/10/12.  D.  8-15  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  20.)    Confidential.  R.  10-45  p.m. 

Japan  and  Russia. 

Sir  A.  Nicolson's  telegram  No.  148. (^) 

At  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs'  reception  to-day  I  sounded  him 
confidentially  on  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  the  annexation  of  Corea  by  Japan, 
with  regard  to  which  mention  has  recently  been  made  in  Japanese  press  on  several 
occasions. 

^is  Excellency  said  that  annexation  undoubtedly  was  the  only  possible  sequel 
to  the  present  policy  of  protection.  He  could,  however,  assure  me  that  Japanese 
Government  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the  date  on  which  such  annexation  would  take 
place.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  present  time  seemed  to  me  particularly 
inopportune,  for  Japan  was  trying  to  come  to  a  closer  understanding  with  Russia; 
also  annexation  now  would  lend  colour  to  the  statements  which  had  been  made  in 
America  and  elsewhere  with  regard  to  Japanese  refusal  to  consider  question  of 
internationalisation  of  certain  railways  in  Manchuria. 

I  also  thought  that  annexation  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  source  of  some 
embarrassment  to  His  Majesty's  Government.  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
replied  that  Russian  Government  had,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  convention  of 
1907,  definitely  acquiesced  in  the  eventual  annexation  of  Corea  by  Japan,  and  added, 
"  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  other  Powers  will  object." 

(')  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  St.  Petersburgh  as  No.  150.] 
(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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I  pressed  his  Excellency  as  to  the  date  on  which  annexation  would  take  place ; 
he  repeated  that  this  had  not  been  decided  on,  but  when  it  was  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  at  once  be  informed,  and  he  could  assure  me  that  Japan  would 
arrange  it  so  as  not  to  cause  her  ally  any  embarrassment. 

Owing  to  illness  Viscount  Sone  will  vacate  post  of  resident-general,  which,  as 
a  temporary  measure,  will  be  held  by  General  Terauchi,  Minister  of  War. 

MINUTES. 

This  does  not  look  like  any  immediate  intention  to  annex  Corea — and  apparently  the  Kussian 
Gov[ernmen]t  have  definitely  acquiesced  in  the  eventual  step. 
Figures  by  post  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

B.  F.  A. 
21/5/10. 

But  it  is  a  good  deal  more  definite  than  anything  the  Japanese  have  said  before,  and  they 
evidently  do  not  mean  to  wait  very  long. 

F.  A.  C. 

21/5. 

C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  392.. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald, 

F.O.  371/877. 
26243/988/10/12. 
(No.  116.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  14,  1910. 

I  said  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  that  I  understood  Japan  desired  to 
annex  Corea  at  an  opportune  moment,  but  that  no  definite  decision  had  yet  been 
come  to.  Before  any  decision  was  taken,  I  wished  the  Japanese  Government  to 
weigh  very  carefully  certain  considerations  which  I  would  put  before  the  Ambassador. 

We  did  not  wish  to  oppose  in  any  way  the  consolidation  and  strengthening  of  the 
Japanese  position  in  Corea.  But  on  economic  grounds  the  application  of  the  Japanese 
TariflE  to  Corea  would  raise  considerable  feehng  here. 

When  France  established  her  Protectorate  in  Madagascar,  the  French  Government 
had  informed  us  that  this  would  not  change  the  Treaties  which  existed  between 
Madagascar  and  other  States.  Subsequently  the  French  Government  had  declared 
the  island  to  be  a  French  Colony,  and  they  had  applied  the  French  Tariff.  It  was  true 
that  annexation,  as  a  general  rule,  put  an  end  to  the  Treaties  existing  with  the  State 
which  was  annexed.  But,  in  the  case  of  Madagascar,  we  had  contended  that  the 
French  had  come  under  an  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  our  commercial  Treaty 
rights,  and  ought  not  to  interfere  with  them  without  our  consent.  The  French  had 
not  admitted  this  view,  but  we  had  pressed  it. 

The  case  of  Corea  was  very  similar.  In  taking  charge  of  Corea,  the  Japanese 
had  made  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  In  bringing  this  Agreement  to  the  notice  of  the  Powers  having  Treaties 
with  Corea,  the  Imperial  Government  declare  that,  in  assuming  charge  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  Corea  and  undertaking  the  duty  of  watching  over  the 
execution  of  the  existing  Treaties  of  that  Country,  they  will  see  that  those 
Treaties  are  maintained  and  respected,  and  they  also  engage  not  to  prejudice 
in  any  way  the  legitimate,  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  those  Powers 
in  Corea. "(') 

If  Japan  now  annexed  Corea,  France  was  no  doubt  debarred  from  appealing  to 
us  to  join  in  a  protest  on  economic  grounds  by  the  fact  that  she  had  rejected  our  view 

(')  [cp.  Gooch  &  Temperley,  Vol.  IV,  p.  119,  No.  109.  The  declaration  was  madf  on 
November  23,  190.').    The  text  is  in  F.O.  Japan  600  and  the  above  is  an  accurate  quotation.] 
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of  the  case  of  Madagascar.  But  the  United  States  and  European  Countries  other  than 
France  might  appeal  to  us  to  join  them  in  a  protest,  having  regard  to  the  action  we 
had  taken  respecting  Madagascar.  This  would  place  me  in  a  very  difficult  position  : 
for  not  only  was  I  anxious  not  to  join  other  Powers  in  opposing  any  action  taken  by 
Japan,  but  I  wished  toi  be  able  to  support  her  action. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  in  our  administration  of  Zanzibar,  over  which  we  had  a 
Protectorate,  we  were  hampered  by  foreign  Treaties,  in  the  same  way  as  Japan  was 
hampered  in  Corea ;  but  we  had  hitherto  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  create  friction 
with  other  Powers  by  annexing  Zanzibar,  and  declaring  that  these  treaties  were 
at  an  end.  Certainly,  Corea  was  more  important  to  Japan  than  Zanzibar  was  to  us  : 
but  I  wished  the  Japanese  Government  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  the  moment 
was  opportune  for  annexing  Corea,  when  the  increase  of  the  Japanese  Tariff  was 
already  exciting  the  susceptibilities  of  other  Powers  on  economic  grounds.  In  any 
case,  I  hoped  that  the  Japanese  Government,  whenever  they  annexed  Corea,  would, 
by  stating  that  they  would  maintain  for  a  long  term  of  years  the  present  Tariff  of 
Corea  as  guaranteed  by  Treaties,  prevent  the  British  Government  from  being  placed  in 
the  difficult  position  which  I  had  explained. 

The  Ambassador  asked  whether,  if  this  economic  point  were  safeguarded,  we 
would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  the  annexation? 

I  replied  that  I  had  not  yet  considered  the  annexation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
extra-territoriality,  and  I  should  like  to  do  this  before  answering  his  question.  But 
the  economic  point  was  of  such  great  importance  that  I  had  thought  it  well  to  speak 
to  him  about  it  before  anything  was  settled. 

The  Ambassador  asked  me  whether  any  other  Power  had  yet  mentioned  the 
subject  of  the  annexation  of  Corea  to  me. 

I  answered  that  no  other  Power  had  so  far  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject 
before  any  one  else  had  approached  me  with  regard  to  it.(^) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(')  [Marginal  comment  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  "  Paragraphs  2,  3,  4  and  5  should  be  summarised 
in  a  telegram  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald . "    v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  393. 

f>ir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/877. 

262437988/10/12.  Foreign  Office,  July  19,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  21.)    R.  D.  4-10  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  29  (of  July  lO.(')    Annexation  of  Corea). 

I  informed  the  Japanese  Ambassador  on  the  14th  inst[ant]  that  the  application  of 
the  Japanese  tariff  to  Corea  will  on  economic  grounds  raise  considerable  feeling 
here.(^) 

When  France  established  her  Protectorate  over  Madagascar  the  French 
Gov[ernmen]t  informed  us  that  this  would  not  change  existing  Treaties  with  other 
States,  and  on  annexation  we  contended  that  they  were  under  an  obligation  not  to 
interfere  with  our  existing  commercial  treaty  rights,  but  the  French  would  not  admit 
this  view. 

The  case  of  Corea  was  very  similar  as  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t,  in  taking 
charge,  undertook  on  November  23,  1905,  to  maintain  and  respect  the  treaties  of  that 
country  with  other  Powers. 

France  was  no  doubt  debarred  from  appealing  to  us  to  join  in  a  protest  on 
economic  grounds  by  fact  of  rejecting  our  view  as  to  Madagascar  but  thfe  U[ilited] 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  The  contents  of  this  telegram  (F.O.  371/877.  24838/988/10/12)  are 
given  more  fullv  in  Sir  C.  MacDonald's  despatch  No.  172  Confidential  of  July  22,  1910.  v.  infra, 
pp.  493-5,  No.' 396.] 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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S[tates]  and  European  countries  other  than  France  might,  having  regard  to  our 
action  respecting  Madagascar,  appeal  to  us  to  join  them  in  protesting  against  Japan's 
proposed  action  in  Corea.  This  would  place  me  in  a  difficult  position  for  not  only 
was  I  anxious  not  to  join  with  other  Powers  in  opposing  any  action  taken  by  Japan 
but  I  wished  to  be  able  to  support  her  as  far  as  possible. 
(Despatch  by  Siberia.) 

No.  394. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald.C) 

F.O.  371/877. 
26687/988/10/12. 
(No.  122.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  19,  1910. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  informed  me  to-day  that  Count  Komura  very  much 
appreciated  what  I  had  said  with  regard  to  the  possible  annexation  of  Corea.  Count 
Komura  had  intended  to  give  me  exact  information  when  the  time  came  for  annexation 
to  be  decided  upon.  This  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  as  I  had  raised  the  question 
he  wished  now  to  explain  matters  to  me. 

The  policy  of  Japan  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  East  and  to  secure  the  safety 
of  Japan.  Corea  had  frequently  been  the  cause  of  disturbances,  and  had  compelled 
Japan  to  fight.  The  peace  of  the  East  and  the  tranquillity  of  Corea  were  so  important  to 
Japan  that  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  protectorate  to  improve  the  state 
of  Corea,  and  for  four  years  she  had  worked  at  this  improvement.  Nevertheless, 
tranquillity  was  not  yet  established;  and  the  people  of  Corea  looked  upon  things  as 
being  in  a  temporary  condition,  and  were  unsettled.  The  Japanese  Government  had 
therefore  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  radical  reforms  to  prevent  future 
difficulties.    They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Corea  must  be  annexed. 

When  annexation  took  place,  Corea  would  become  part  of  Japan,  and  the  Treaties 
between  Corea  and  other  countries  would  be  extinguished.  But  Japan  had  in  view 
the  economic  interests  of  Powers  who  had  Treaties  with  Corea,  and  she  desired  to 
preserve  their  "  status  quo  "  in  economic  matters.  When  therefore  the  time  came  to 
annex  Corea,  Japan  would  be  ready  to  make  a  declaration  which  would  include  the 
three  following  points  : — 

1.  — The  import  and  export  duties  at  Corean  ports  and  the  tonnage  duties  on 

shipping  would  be  maintained  at  existing  rates  for  the  present.  The 
Customs  laws  of  Japan  would  be  applied  to  Corea.  Exports  from  Corea  to 
Japan,  imports  from  Japan  to  Corea,  and  Japanese  shipping  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  rates  in  Corean  ports  for  the  present  as  applied  to 
foreign  goods  and  shipping. 

2.  — Existing  open  ports  of  Corea  would  be  maintained  as  such,  except  Basan, — 

which  he  thought  we  called  Masampho.   In  addition,  Wiju  would  be  opened. 

3.  — Coasting  trade  between  the  open  ports  of  Corea  and  with  Japanese  ports  would 

be  allowed  to  foreign  shipping  for  the  present. 

As  Japan  will  respect  the  economic  interests  of  other  Powers,  she  expects  that 
the  effect  of  annexation  upon  their  interests  will  not  be  material.  The  annexation  of 
Corea  is  indispensable  to  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  Government  therefore  hope  that 
H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  will  not  raise  any  objection. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  explained  to  me  that  all  this  was  to  be  kept  strictly 
secret  for  the  present,  as  his  Government  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  so  sOon. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  Alliance  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  the  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  myself  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  the  other  day,(^) 

(')  [Sir   Edward    Grey's    telegram    to    Sir   C.    MacDonald    No.    22,    secret,   of   July  23, 
D.  12-5  P.M.,  summarised  the  contents  of  this  despatch.    F.O.  371/877.  26687/988/10/12.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  489-90,  No.  392.] 
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Count  Komura  now  gave  this  information  in  strict  confidence,  hoping  that  we  should 
appreciate  his  motive  in  doing  so  in  advance. 

1  observed  that  the  term  ' '  for  the  present  ' '  was  very  indefinite  in  its  apphcation 
to  the  maintenance  of  existing  economic  conditions. 

The  Ambassador  repUed  that  it  was  difficult  for  his  Government  to  fix  a  definite 
period  during  which  the  present  economic  state  of  affairs  should  continue ;  but  his 
Government  would  be  willing  to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  period  would  be  a 
considerable  one,  and  not  merely  a  period  of  one  or  two  years. 

I  asked  the  Ambassador  to  thank  Count  Komura  for  having  replied  so  promptly 
to  the  considerations  which  I  had  brought  forward  the  other  day.  I  added  that  this 
question  of  annexation  was  a  very  large  one,  and  I  should  have  to  take  a  little  time 
to  consider  the  communication  which  he  had  made  to  me. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

MINUTES. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  Government  have  not  named  any  definite  period  for 
the  continuance  of  the  present  economic  conditions,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  look  into  such 
precedents  as  may  exist,  and  form  our  own  opinion  as  to  what  period  of  years  would  be  a 
reasonable  one  to  secure  our  economic  interests,  assuming  that  we  concede  the  question  of 
principle. 

E.  G. 

The  intention  of  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  Powers,  previous 
to  annexing  Corea,  that  the  existing  tariffs  between  Corea  and  the  Powers  and  certain  other 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Powers  in  Corea  will  continue  in  force  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
annexation  is  purely  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  that  Gov[ernmen]t;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  Memo[randum]  of  the  6th  inst[ant]  ,(^)  on  the  absorption  of  one  State  by  another,  all  the 
Treaties  between  the  absorbed  State  and  'Foreign  Powers  come  to  an  end,  and,  consequently,  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  Powers  under  those  treaties  cease  and  determine. 

Before  we  annexed  Burmah  the  French  had  the  right  under  a  treaty  with  that  country  of 
appointing  a  Consul  at  Mandalay.  After  the  annexation  the  condition  of  Burmah  was  assimilated 
tc  that  of  India,  where  it  is  the  rule  that  exequaturs  are  only  granted  to  Foreign  Consuls  at 
Seaport  towns;  and,  Mandalay  not  being  a  Seaport,  the  exequatur  to  the  French  Consul  at  that 
place  was  not  renewed. 

G.  de  B. 
27.vii.10. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 


No.  895. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/877.  Tokio,  July  21,  1910. 

26451/988/10/12.  D.  2-0  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  31.)    Confidential.  R.  2-15  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  21  (M  and  my  telegram  No.  29. (^)  Annexation  of  Corea. 
Japanese  M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  informs  me  that  he  instructed  their 
Representative  in  London  to  tell  you  that  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  will  previous  to 
annexation  make  a  declaration  to  the  powers  concerned  on  three  points:  1.  that 
existing  tariffs  between  Corea  and  the  powers  will  continue  in  force  for  a  considerable 
time. 

2.  that  the  coasting  trade  between  Corean  ports  will  continue  as  also  coasting 
trade  between  Corea  and  Japanese  ports, 

3.  that  all  existing  open  ports  will  be  left  open  with  the  exception  of  Masampho 
while  a  new  open  port  will  be  made  at  Shinwiju. 

(')[«•  supra,  pp.  490-1,  No.  393.] 

1-)  [Not  reproduced.  The  contents  of  this  telegram  (F.O.  371/877.  24838/988/10/12)  are 
given  in  greater  detail  in  the  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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H[is]  E[xcellency]  further  added  that  all  commercial,  industrial  and  property 
rights,  mining  and  land  ownership,  foreign  settlements  and  perpetual  leases  therein 
would  not  immediately  be  disturbed  by  annexation  but  would  form  subject  of  later 
discussion  with  powers. 

On  the  other  hand  anjiexation  would  put  an  end  to  all  treaties  between  Corea  and 
foreign  powers  and  to  extra-territorial  jurisdiction. 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  it  was  very  important  that  we  should  know  definitely 
how  long  present  Corean  tariff  would  remain  in  force.  After  considerable  discussion 
H[is]  E[xcellency]  said  that  if  approached  by  British  Gov[ernmen]t  Japanese 
Gov[ernmen]t  would,  he  thought,  fix  terms  of  years  provided  it  was  not  too  long. 

Very  confidential.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  might  act  on  this  statement  and 
ask  for  ten  years. 

MINUTE. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  has  asked  me  if  possible  to  let  him  have  a  reply  this  week.  We 
must  therefore  review  the  whole  question  at  once.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  decide  even  in 
our  own  minds  the  exact  term  of  years,  but  we  must  decide  whether  in  principle  we  will  agree 
to  annexation  and  all  that  it  implies  in  return  for  economic  terms. 

E.  G. 


No.  396. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

P.O.  371/878. 
28688/988/10/12. 

(No.  172.)    Confidential.  Tokio,  D.  July  22,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  August    8,  1910. 

I  made  an  appointment  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  yesterday  in  order 
to  elicit  if  possible  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  certain  points 
closely  connected  with  British  interests  in  Corea,  which  might  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  now  imminent  annexation  of  that  Empire  to  Japan.  I  had  already,  on  the 
10th  instant,  pressed  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  of  these  interests,  namely,  the  continuance  or  otherwise  of  the  present 
Custotas  Tariff  between  Great  Britain  and  Corea,  and  had  elicited  from  His  Excellency 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had  decided .  to  continue  this  tariff  in  force  for  "a 
considerable  time";  after  much  pressing  Count  Komura  said  that  at  any  rate  it 
would  remain  in  force  for  "  three  years,  perhaps  longer."  This  information  I  had  the 
honour  to  telegraph  to  you  on  the  10th  instant  in  my  telegram  Number  29. (^) 

In  a  telegram  which  I  received  on  the  15th  instant(^)  from  His  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  in  Seoul,  Mr.  Bonar  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  would  most  probably 
ensue,  from  the  somewhat  complicated  legislation  now  existing  in  Corea,  to  British 
rights  in  property,  mines,  missions  etc.,  which  would  follow  on  annexation,  and 
suggested  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  enter  into  a  special  convention 
with  the  Japanese  Government  confirming  all  property  and  industrial  rights  acquired 
by  British  subjects  in  Corea  and  guaranteeing  fresh  acquisition  of  similar  rights  in 
future. 

In  his  despatches  to  you,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  this  Embassy, 
particularly  in  Nos.  35  and  41,(^)  Mr.  Bonar  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Corea  by  Japan  in  a  very  exhaustive,  and,  I  venture  to  think,  very  able 
manner.  I  am  in  accord  with  all  that  Mr.  Bonar  says  with  one  slight  exception.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  a  foreigner  would  ever  be  confined  in  a  Corean 
prison;  further,  the  state  of  these  prisons,  admittedly  deplorable,  is  the  result  of 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  The  contents  of  the  telegram  (P.O.  371/877.  24838/988/10/12)  are 
given  in  greater  detail  in  the  above  despatch.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  Mr.  Bonar 's  despatch  No.  35  deals  with  the  various  Consular  changes 
anticipated  at  Seoul.  In  his  despatch  No.  41  he  describes  two  Consular  tours  made  in  the  South 
and  North  of  Corea.] 
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Corean  administration  in  the  past,  which  state  the  Japanese  are  trying  hard  and  with 
great  success  to  rectify. (')  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  prisons  in  Corea  will  be  the  same  models  of  cleanliness,  efi&ciency  and 
discipline  as  those  which  have  replaced  the  Chinese  "black  holes"  of  Formosa. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  which  had  been  fixe4  for  my  interview  with 
Count  Komura,  I  received  your  telegram  No.  21(^)  telling  me  that  you  had  on  the 
14th  instant  informed  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London  that  the  Japanese  Tariff 
if  applied  to  Korea  after  annexation  would  create  very  bad  feeling  in  England,  and 
you  pointed  out  to  His  Excellency  that  the  case  of  the  annexation  of  ]\Iadagascar  by 
the  French  was  very  similar  to  the  one  contemplated  now  by  Japan,  and  that  as  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  protested  against  the  French  annexation  you  would  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  if  you  were  appealed  to  by  any  of  the  Powers  to  join  in  a 
protest  against  Japan's  proposed  action  in  Corea,  a  step  you  were  in  no  wise  anxious 
to  take,  for  as  far  as  possible  you  wished  to  be  able  to  support  her. 

Count  Komura  at  once  commenced  our  interview  by  informing  me  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  Japanese  Ambassador  of  your  interview  with  him  on  the  14th,  and  he 
was  grateful  for  your  friendly  desire  to  support  Japan.  He  had  however  been 
carefully  studying  the  case  of  Madagascar  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  two 
cases  were  similar.  Also  the  French  had  imposed  a  special  tariff  admitting  their  own 
articles  at  a  low  rate  and  severely  penalizing  the  products  of  other  nations  especially 
those  of  England.  This  tariff  we  had  been  compelled  to  accept;  moreover  our  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Madagascar  had  been  of  no  avail. 

His  Excellency  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  as  he  had  on  the  previous  occasion  I 
have  mentioned,  that  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  intend  to  alter  the  existing 
tariff  for  "a  considerable  time"  after  the  annexation,  and  further  stated  that 
when  the  annexation  was  announced  Japan  would  make  a  declaration  to  the  Powers 
concerned  on  three  points  which  he  then  proceeded  to  enumerate ;  later  in  the  day 
His  Excellency  sent  me  by  the  hand  of  the  Head  of  the  Juridical  Bureau  of  the  Foreign 
Office  a  statement  of  these  points.  A  copy  of  this  statement  I  have  the  hono[u]r  to 
enclose.  You  will  see  that  it  deals  (1.)  with  the  tariff'  and  tonnage  dues  which  "  for 
the  time  being  "  were  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  (2.)  the  open  ports  in  Corea 
are  to  remain  open  with  the  exception  of  ]\Iasampo  for  which  the  port  of  Shin  .Wiju 
was  to  be  substituted,  and  (3.)  the  coasting  trade  which  "for  the  present"  was  to 
remain  the  same.  Count  Komura  further  said  that  Japan  would  make  a  general 
declaration  to  the  above  effect,  but  that  to  Great  Britain  she  would,  if  desired,  give 
specific  assurances  on  these  points  but  to  no  other  Powers. (*)  I  then  pointed  out  that 
in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  it  was  very  important  that  British  Subjects  in 
Corea  should  know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  commercial,  industrial  and  property 
rights  which  they  had  acquired  in  Corea  in  the  matter  of  mines,  missions,  and 
land-ownership  in  general.  Count  Komura  said  that  no  change  would  be  made  at  the 
time  of  annexation  but  the  Japanese  Government  would  wish  that  all  these  points 
should  be  subsequently  discussed  with  the  foreign  Governments  concerned  and  he 
added  to  my  list  the  questions  of  the  foreign  settlements  and  perpetual  leases.  On  my 
mentioning  the  advisability  of  making  a  special  convention  regarding  these  points 
previous  to  annexation.  His  Excellency  said  that  other  nations  would  wish  to  make 
similar  conventions,  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  matter.  As  annexation  was 
imminent  it  was  quite  impossible  that  special  conventions  could  now  be  made.  I 
venture  to  think  that  when,  as  suggested  by  Count  Komura,  these  points  come  to  be 
discussed  with  the  Powers  some  arrangement  or  convention  could  be  entered  into. 

His  Excellency  informed  me  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Kato  to  lay  before  you 
the  three  declarations  which  the  Japanese  Government  were  prepared  to  make,  and 

(■')  [Marginal  cnmmpnt  by  Mr.  Greg  :  "  Mr.  Bonar  himself  admits  that  the  new  Japanese 
prison  at  Pingyang  is  admirable.    K.  H.  G."] 
(->)  fw.  supra,  pp.  490-1,  No.  393.] 

(")  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Greg:  "This  was  not  mentioned  in  Sir  C.  MacDonald's 
Tel[egram]  No.  31.    [R.  H.  G.]  "    (v.  supra,  pp.  492-3.  No.  395.)] 
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had  that  morning  heard  that  you  were  not  overpleased  with  the  vagueness  of  the 
period  mentioned  in  the  first  and  third  articles. 

I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  press  for  some  definition  of  the  vague 
phrases  used,  and  I  emphasised  the  good  impression  which  would  be  produced  if  Japan 
would  definitely  fix  a  period  during  which  the  tariff  would  continue.  This  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  was,  I  said,  most  important,  for  for  that  given  time  the 
merchant  would  know  where  he  was,  and  could  make  his  arrangements  accordingly. 
I  pointed  out  that  Japan  had  made  a  solemn  promise  as  late  as  November  1905  that 
she  would  maintain  and  respect  treaties  between  Corea  and  other  Powers: — "Yes" 
Count  Komura  here  interrupted  "  but  only  during  the  state  of  Protectorate,  which 
state  would  cease  when  annexation  took  place."  I  said  nevertheless  Japan  had  been 
loud  in  her  protestations  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Corean 
Empire,  and  anything  she  could  do  to  soften  the  inevitable  shock  of  annexation 
would,  I  thought,  be  useful  to  her.  After  much  demur,  possibly  assumed,  Count 
Komura  said  that  if  the  British  Government  asked  for  the  number  of  years  to  be 
specified  by  Japan  he  himself  thought  that  the  Cabinet  would  consent — provided,  he 
added,  that  it  was  not  for  too  long  a  period. 

I  had  the  honour  of  telegraphing  the  gist  of  this  interview  to  you  the  same 
afternoon, and  I  added  that  I  thought  we  might  with  advantage  act  on  Count 
Komura's  statement  and  ask  for  ten  years.  Before  leaving  I  asked  His  Excellency  if 
he  could  without  indiscretion  inform  me  why  the  actual  act  of  annexation  had  been 
decided  upon  in  such  a  hurry.  I  reminded  him  that  in  December  last  he  had 
informed  me  in  the  most  categorical  manner,  when  owing  to  rumours  in  the  Press  I 
had  asked  him  about  possible  annexation  that  ' '  the  Japanese  Government  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  departing  from  the  line  of  policy  which  they  had  decided 
upon  and  I  might  rest  assured  that  the  ' '  status  quo  ' '  would  be  maintained  in  Corea 
at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come"  (my  despatch  No.  362  of  December  17,  1909(*)). 
Count  Komura  replied  that  events  had  progressed  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Japanese  Government  had  anticipated ;  doubt  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  Corea, 
and  the  Japanese  Government,  to  put  an  end  to  a  situation  which  was  becoming 
intolerable,  had  decided  to  put  in  force  without  further  delay  a  policy  which  they  had 
as  the  world  must  be  aware,  intended  from  the  first  to  carry  out,  as  the  only  one 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

Enclosure  in  No.  396. 

(Confidential.) 

(1)  The  Japanese  Government  will,  for  the  time  being,  levy  upon  goods  imported 
into  Korea  from  foreign  countries  or  exported  from  Korea  to  foreign  countries,  and 
upon  Foreign  vessels  entering  any  of  the  open  ports  in  Korea,  the  same  import  or 
export  duties  and  the  same  tonnage  dues  as  under  the  existing  schedules.  The  same 
import  or  export  duties  and  tonnage  dues  as  those  to  be  levied  upon  such  goods  and 
vessels  will  also  for  the  present  be  applied  in  respect  to  goods  imported  into  Korea 
from  Japan  or  exported  from  Korea  to  Japan,  and  Japanese  vessels  entering  any  of 
the  open  ports  in  Korea. 

(2)  All  the  existing  open  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Masampo,  will  be  left  open, 
while  Shin-Wiju  will  be  newly  made  an  open  port. 

(3)  The  Japanese  Government  will  permit  for  the  present  the  vessels  under  the 
flags  of  Powers  having  Treaties  with  Japan,  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
the  open  ports  in  Korea,  and  between  those  ports  and  the  other  open  ports  of  Japan. 

C)  [v.  supra,  pp.  492-3,  No.  395.] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.  It  gave  the  views  of  Viscount  Sone  and  the  Japanese  Press  on  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Corea.] 
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No.  397. 

Consul-General  Bonar  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/877.  Seoul,  July  24,  1910. 

26714/988/10/12.  D.  8-25  p.m. 

Tel.  R.  8-15  P.M. 

My  despatch  No.  44,  due  19th  August, (*)  deals  with  my  suggestion,  approved 
by  Sir  C.  Macdonald,  for  conclusion  of  special  convention  with  Japan  to  safeguard 
certain  rights  of  British  subjects  in  Corea  subsequent  to  annexation.  Since  then 
Sir  C.  Macdonald  has  communicated  to  me  his  telegram  No.  31, (^)  respecting 
proposed  declaration  of  Japanese  Government.  I  have  replied  at  length,  giving 
reasons  why,  apart  from  tariff  and  jurisdiction  questions,  I  consider  this  proposed 
declaration  inadequate. 

MINUTES. 

Await  despatch  due  August  19. 
Para[phrase]  to  B[oard]  of  T[rade].(3) 

B.  F.  A. 

25/7. 

I  hardly  see  what  more  we  c[oul]d  require. 

F.  A.  C. 
25/7. 

The  Japanese  are  pressing  for  an  answer  on  the  question  of  principle  and  I  must  consider 
this  week  what  answer  to  give. 

E.  G. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced,  the  despatch  (F.O.  371/877.  30279/988/10/12)  was  received  on 
August  20.  The  special  rights  and  privileges  which  Consul-General  Bonar  wished  to  safeguard 
were  the  rights  of  purchasing  and  renting  land,  concessions  as  to  mines  and  waterworks  and 
certain  mining  rights,  "  the  acquisition  of  which  at  the  present  moment  is  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  the  existing  Government." 

A  list  of  British  residents  in  Corea,  their  occupations  and  properties,  and  a  list  of  industrial 
interests  in  Corea,  are  enclosed  in  the  despatch.] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  492-3,  No.  395.] 

(3)  [Thift  was  done  on  July  26.    (F.O.  371/877.  26714/988/10/12.)] 


No.  398. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Baron  Kato. 

P.O.  371/877. 

27519/988/10/12. 

Your  Excellency  : —  Foreign  Office,  August  3,  1910. 

You  were  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me  on  the  19th  ultimo(')  the  intentions 
of  the  Japanese  Government  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  economic  interests  of 
Powers  who  had  Treaties  with  Corea  when  the  moment  arrived  for  the  annexation 
of  that  country  to  Japan. 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  given  careful  consideration  to  Your  Excellency's 
communication,  and  in  reply  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  the  following  observations. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  on  which  you  indicated  that  your  Government  are 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  491-2,  No.  394.] 
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prepared  to  make  a  Declaration,  His  Majesty's  Government  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  the  import  and  export  duties  at  Corean  ports  and  the  tonnage  duties  on  shipping 
would  be  maintained  at  existing  rates  for  the  present.  They  note  that  this  Declaration 
is  intended  to  cover  imports  from  and  exports  to  Japan  as  well  as  imports  from  and 
exports  to  other  countries.  They  would  however  be  very  glad  to  learn  how  long  the 
present  Corean  Tariff  would  remain  in  force,  and  they  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
precedent  afforded  by  the  United  States-Spanish  Treaty  should  be  followed,  which 
gave  Spain  a  period  of  ten  years  during  which  differentiation  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  introduced  in  the  Philippines,  a  provision  which  has  been  extended 
in  practice  to  all  other  countries  than  Spain. 

It  is  assumed  that,  by  the  undertaking  to  be  given  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  Japanese  Tobacco  monopoly  will  not  extend  to  Corea. 

As  regards  the  Customs  treatment  of  Corean  goods  imported  into  Japan,  His 
Majesty's  Government  also  assume  that  such  provision  as  may  be  made  for  equality 
of  treatment,  for  a  definite  period,  of  Japanese  and  foreign  trade  with  Corea  would 
be  applicable  also  to  Corean  and  foreign  trade  with  Japan. 

Passing  to  the  second  point,  that  "  the  existing  open  ports  of  Corea  would  be 
maintained  as  such  "  except  Masampho  and  that  in  addition,  Wiju  would  be  opened, 
I  am  informed  that  Shin  wiju  appears  to  be  already  open  in  practice.  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  accordingly  invite  the  Japanese  Government  to  declare  not  only 
this  but  some  other  port  also  open  to  foreign  trade. 

As  regards  the  third  point.  His  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  the  period  for 
which  the  coasting  trade  between  the  open  jwrts  of  Corea  and  the  trade  between 
Corean  and  Japanese  ports  would  be  allowed  to  foreign  shipping  would  be  at  least 
as  long  as  that  for  which  Customs  differentiation  is  to  be  excluded. 

A  further  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  has 
recently  been  called  is  the  protection  of  British  trade  marks  in  Corea. 

There  exists  an  informal  understanding  whereby  the  Japanese  Authorities  do 
not  accept  for  registration  in  Corea  trade  marks  which  are  similar  to  samples  of 
British  marks  lodged  by  the  Commercial  Attache  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Tokio 
with  the  Corean  Patent  Bureau  at  Seoul  and  its  branch  at  Tokio.  It  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  very  desirable  that  all  marks  registered  either  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Hongkong  or  Japan,  of  which  samples  have  been  so  lodged,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  shall,  on  the  settlement  of  the  Annexation  question,  be  duly 
registered,  without  charge  (as  in  the  case  of  American  marks)  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Japanese  law  accordingly. 

The  foregoing  observations  deal  briefly  with  the  commercial  aspect,  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  of  the  proposed  annexation.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  other  points,  such  as  the  question  of  the  foreign  Settlement  at  Chemulpo,  &c., 
on  which  I  may  have  to  address  Your  Excellency  further. 

[I  have,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 


No.  399. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

E.G.  371/877. 

27519/988/10/12.  Foreign  Office,  August  5,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  24.)    Secret.  D.  4-10  p.m. 

My  Tel[egram]  No.  22  Secret  of  July  23rd. (») 

We  have  accepted  principle  of  annexation  of  Corea  by  Japan  and  have  been  in 
consultation  with  B[oard]  of  T[rade]  as  to  best  means  of  protecting  our  commercial 


(')  [This  telegram  summarised  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  No.  122,  Secret,  of  July  19, 
V.  supra,  pp.  491-2,  No.  394,  and  note  (').] 
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interests  after  event  takes  place.  We  communicated  our  views  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question  on  August  3rd  to  Japanese  Ambassador  but  pointed  out  that  there  are  one 
or  two  other  points,  such  as  the  question  of  the  foreign  Settlement  at  Chemulpo,  on 
which  we  might  have  to  address  H[is]  E[xcellency]  further. (^)  Nothing  was  said 
about  surrender  of  our  extra-territorial  rights.  We  are  asking  that  present  Corean 
tariff  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years. 

Copy  of  our  note  will  go  to  you  by  mail  tomorrow. 

[v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  400. 

Baron  Kato  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/878. 

30942/988/10/12.  Japanese  Embassy,  London,  D.  August  23,  1910. 

Sir,  "  E.  August  25,  1910. 

Under  instructions,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  treaty,  copy  of  which 
in  translation  is  herewith  enclosed,  was  concluded  on  the  22nd  instant  between  the 
Governments  of  Japan  and  Corea,  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Corea  to  the  Empire 
of  Japan. 

I  have,  &c. 

TAKAAKI  KATO. 

Enclosure  in  No.  400. 

Treaty  between  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  Corea  for  the  Annexation  of  Corea 

to  the  Empire  of  Japan. {^) 

(Confidential.) 
(Translation.) 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Corea  having 
in  view  the  special  and  close  relations  between  their  respective  countries,  desiring 
to  promote  the  common  weal  of  the  two  nations  and  to  assure  permanent  peace  in 
the  Extreme  East,  and  being  convinced  that  these  objects  can  be  best  attained  by 
the  annexation  of  Corea  to  th'e  Empire  of  Japan,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  such  annexation  and  have,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  Viscount  Masakata  Terauchi,  his 
Resident-General,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Corea  Ye  Wan  Yong,  his  Minister 
President  of  State,  who  upon  mutual  conference  and  deliberation  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles  : — 

Article  I.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Corea  makes  complete  and  permanent 
cession  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  of  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  Corea. 

Article  II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  accepts  the  cession  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article  and  consents  to  the  complete  annexation  of  Corea  to  the  Empire 
of  Japan. 

Article  III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  will  accord  to  Their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  and  Ex-Emperor  and  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Corea  and 
their  consorts  and  heirs  with  such  titles,  dignities  and  honours  as  are  appropriate  to 
their  respective  ranks  and  sufficient  annual  grants  will  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  titles,  dignities  and  honours. 

Articles  IV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  will  also  accord  appropriate  honour 
and  treatment  to  the  members  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Corea  and  their  heirs  other 

(»)  [Printed  in  Martens,  Sme  Serie,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  24-5.] 
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than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  and  funds  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  honour  and  treatment  will  be  granted. 

Article  V.  His  INfajesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  will  confer  peerages  and  monetary 
grants  upon  those  Coreans  who,  on  account  of  meritorious  services,  are  regarded  as 
deserving  such  special  recognition. 

Article  VI.  In  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  annexation  the  Government  of  Japan 
assume  the  entire  government  and  administration  of  Corea  and  undertake  to  aft'ord 
full  protection  for  the  person  arid  property  of  the  Coreans  obeying  to  the  laws  there 
in  force  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  such  Coreans. 

Article  VII.  The  Government  of  Japan  will,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
employ  in  the  public  services  of  Japan  in  Corea  those  Coreans  who  accept  the  new 
regime  "loyally  and  in  good  faith  and  who  are  duly  qualified  for  such  services. 

Article  VIII.  This  treaty,  having  been  approved  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Corea,  shall  take  the  effect  from  the  date  of 
its  promulgation. 

In  faith  thereof,  &c. 


No.  401. 

Baron  Kato  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/878. 

30943/988/10/12.  Japanese  Embassy,  London,  D.  August  23,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  August  25,  1910. 

Under  instructions,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  declaration  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  text  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  in  connection  with 
the  annexation  of  Corea  to  the  Empire  of  Japan  as  communicated  to  you  in  my  note 
of  even  date.(*) 

I  have,  &c. 

TAKAAKI  KATO. 

Enclosure  in  No.  401. 

Declaration  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  the  Annexation  of  Corea  to  the 

Empire  of  Japan.{^) 

(Confidential.) 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  laborious  work  of  reform  in  the  administration 
of  Corea  in  which  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  Corea  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  four  years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Agreement  of  1905,  the  existing  System 
of  Government  in  that  country  has  not  proved  entirely  equal  to  the  duty  of  preserving 
public  order  and  tranquillity ;  and,  in  addition,  the  spirit  of  suspicion  and  misgiving 
dominates  the  whole  peninsula. 

In  order  to  maintain  peace  and  stability  in  Corea,  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  Coreans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  the  safety  and  repose  of  foreign 
residents,  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  fundamental  changes  in  the  actual 
regime  of  Government  are  absolutely  essential.  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Corea, 
being  convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  introducing  reforms  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  of  furnishing  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future, 
have,  with  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Corea,  concluded  through  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  a  treaty 
providing  for  complete  annexation  of  Corea  to  the  Empire  of  Japan.  By  virtue  of 
that  important  act  which  shall  take  effect  on  its  promulgation  on  the  29th  of 


C)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [Printed  in  Martens,  3me  Serie,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  26-8.] 
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August,  1910,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  undertake  the  entire  government 
and  administration  of  Corea,  and  they  hereby  declare  that  the  matters  relating  to 
foreigners  and  foreign  trade  in  Corea  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules  : 

1.  Treaties  hitherto  conckided  by  Corea  with  foreign  Powers  ceasing  to  be 

operative,  Japan's  existing  treaties  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  applied  to 
Corea.  Foreigners  resident  in  Corea  will,  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  immunities  as  in  Japan  proper,  and  the  protection  of 
their  legally  acquired  rights  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 
The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  are  ready  to  consent  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  respect  of  the  cases  actually  pending  in  any  foreign  consular  court 
in  Corea  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Annexation  takes  effect  shall  remain 
in  such  court  until  final  decision. 

2.  Independently  of  any  conventional  engagements  formerly  existing  on  the 

subject,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  will  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
levy  upon  goods  imported  into  Corea  from  foreign  countries  or  exported 
from  Corea  to  foreign  countries  and  upon  foreign  vessels  entering  any  of 
the  open  ports  of  Corea  the  same  import  or  export  duties  and  the  same 
tonnage  dues  as  under  the  existing  schedules.  The  same  import  or  export 
duties  and  tonnage  dues  as  those  to  be  levied  upon  the  aforesaid  goods  and 
vessels  will  also  for  a  period  of  ten  years  be  applied  in  respect  of  goods 
imported  into  Corea  from  Japan  or  exported  from  Corea  to  Japan  and 
Japanese  vessels  entering  any  of  the  open  ports  of  Corea. 

3.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  will  also  permit,  for  a  period  of  ten  years 

vessels  under  flags  of  the  Powers  having  treaties  with  Japan  to  engage  in 
the  coasting-trade  between  the  open  ports  of  Corea  and  between  those 
ports  and  any  open  port  of  Japan. 

4.  The  existing  open  ports  of  Corea,  with  the  exemption  of  Masampo,  will  be 

continued  as  open  ports  and  in  addition,  Shi[n]wiju  will  be  newly  opened 
so  that  vessels  foreign  as  well  as  Japanese,  will  there  be  admitted  and 
goods  may  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports. 


No.  402. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/878. 

31016/988/10/12.  Foreign  Office,  August  25,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  26.)    R.  D.  1-20  p.m. 

I  have  observed  to  Japanese  Ambassador  that  comment  is  sure  to  be  made  upon 
bearing  of  Article  III  of  Anglo  Japanese  Agreement  upon  annexation  of  Corea.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  this  article  did  not  contemplate  annexation  and  that  therefore 
the  agreement  did  not  entail  any  positive  obligation  upon  us  to  support  annexation  of 
Corea  :  on  the  other  hand  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  spirit 
of  agreement  for  us  to  oppose  the  annexation. 

It  might  be  urged  here  that  annexation  which  contemplated  alteration  of  Corean 
tariff  was  inconsistent  with  last  part  of  Article  III,  but  this  I  should  answer  by 
pointing  out  that  equal  opportunities  for  commerce  were  continued  for  10  years,  which 
was  beyond  the  term  of  the  Agreement,  and  that  renewal  of  Agreement  could  of  course 
be  considered  on  basis  of  annexation  of  Corea. 

Japanese  Ambassador  having  told  me  that  text  of  annexation  and  declaration  had 
been  communicated  to  other  Powers  interested,  I  said  that  if  asked  my  views  by  other 
Powers  I  should  reply  that  we  had  no  political  objection  to  annexation  of  Corea  by 
Japan,  that  period  of  10  years  for  commercial  rights  was  in  accordance  with  American 
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precedent  in  the  Philip[p]ine8,  and  that  other  questions,  such  as  those  referred  to  in 
fifth  paragraph  of  your  telegram  No.  31  of  July  21, (^)  were  reserved  for  discussion, 
and  in  these  there  might  be  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  Powers.  I  said  that 
we  were  consulting  Board  of  Trade  as  to  reply  to  last  Japanese  communication, (^) 
especially  with  regard  to  tobacco  monopoly. 

Finally  I  said  that  as  regards  prisons  and  tribunals  and  justice  generally  I 
presumed  that  foreigners  in  Corea  would  not  be  treated  on  any  lower  standard  than  in 
Japan.  Corean  prisons  or  judges  would  be  inferior  to  Japanese.  Ambassador  said 
he  regarded  this  point  as  being  covered  in  principle  by  the  declaration  and  had  no 
dbubt  that  any  details  could  be  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

In  communicating  text  of  annexation  and  declaration  Japanese  Ambassador  asked 
that  they  should  be  kept  secret  till  promulgated;  he  a'dded  that  in  administration  of 
foreign  settlements  status  quo  would  be  observed  for  the  present  except  as  regards 
police  administration.  (') 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  492-3,  No.  395.] 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(^)  [The  annexation  was  officially  proclaimed  in  Seoul  on  August  29.] 


No.  403. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  O'Beirne. 

F.O.  371/878. 
31984/988/10/12. 
(No.  248.) 

Sir.  Foreign  Office,  September  8,  1910. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  called  here  on  the  30th  ult[im]o  to  ask  what  answer 
H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  had  returned  to  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  on 
receiving  their  notification  of  the  annexation  of  Corea. 

H[is]  E[xcellency]  was  informed  that  the  Japanese  Amb[assador]  had  been  told 
that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  had  no  political  objection  to  the  annexation, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  ten  years  term  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  tarifif, 
and  that  they  would  reserve  other  questions,  such  as  mining  rights,  perpetual 
leases,  &c.  for  future  discussion. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY. 


No.  404. 

-Sir  C.  MacDonaJd  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/878. 
39118/988/10/12. 

(No.  223.)    Confidential.  Tokid,  D.  October  10,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  October  27,  1910. 

In  my  immediately  preceding  despatch(*)  I  reported  on  an  interview  I  had  with 
the  Prime  Minister  regarding  the  new  Japanese  tariff  and  the  effect  it  was  having  on 
British  public  opinion.  We  subsequently  discussed  the  Annexation  of  Corea,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  British  interests  and  the  manner  in  which  they  would  be 
affected  by  the  change. 


(*)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.] 
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I  told  His  Excellency  that  the  Annexation  had  at  the  last  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  because  Count  Komura  had  assured  me  as 
late  as  last  December  that  no  change  would  be  made  in  the  Protectorate  for  some 
considerable  time  to  come  and  I  had  reported  in  this  sense  to  my  Government. (-) 
Count  Komura  had  subsequently  explained  to  me  that  when  he  had  made  this 
statement,  there  was  no  intention  of  making  any  change  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
that  events  had  marched  so  rapidly  that  the  Government  had  to  make  up  their  minds 
in  a  hurry.  Marquis  Katsura  said  that  this  was  the  case,  and  then  proceeded  at  some 
length  to  give  me  a  history  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Annexation;  briefly 
what  His  Excellency  said,  which  is  not  without  interest,  was  as  follows.  He, 
personally,  from  the  very  first,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Coreans  were  absolutely 
unfitted  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  governed  by  some 
other  Power.  After  the  war  with  Russia  it  was  clear  that  that  Power  must  be  Japan. 
Prince  Ito  was  of  opinion  that  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  educate  the 
Coreans  to  govern  themselves,  and  thus  maintain  their  independence,  and  undertook 
himself  to  endeavour  to  bring  this  about.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Prince 
recognised  that  the  task  was  hopeless  and  in  the  Spring  of  last  year  himself  consented 
to  annexation.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  the  time  was  not  yet,  and  Viscount 
Sone  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  way.  Matters  were  complicated  and  hastened  by 
the  illness  of  this  statesman,  also  by  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito.  The  situation  in 
Corea  became  very  unsettled  and  perplexing  and  the  Government  had  no  option  but 
immediate  annexation.  Marquis  Katsura  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Annexation  had 
taken  place  too  soon ;  it  was  his  intention  to  wait  until  Treaty  Revision  was  out  of  the 
way  and  then  to  declare  Corea  annexed,  but  events  had  forced  his  hand.  His 
Excellency  added  that  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  annexation  had  taken  place 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Japanese  Government.  He  personally  lost 
no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  Japanese  people  that  the  annexation  was  a 
grave  and  great  responsibility  and  not  a  subject  of  rejoicing  and  that  any  demonstra- 
tions of  pride  or  "haughtiness"  were  strongly  to  be  deprecated. 

Marquis  Katsura  then  said  that  the  friendly  and  sympathetic  manner  in  which 
annexation  had  been  received  by  His  Majesty's  Government  had  been  gratefully  noted 
by  the  Japanese  Government  and  he  begged  that  I  would  convey  to  you  his  warmest 
thanks  for  the  goodwill  you  had  shewn. 

I  then  reminded  His  Excellency  that  there  were  several  questions  regarding 
British  interests  in  Corea  which,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  Treaties  and  of 
Extraterritoriality,  still  remained,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  promised  to  negotiate,  once  the  Annexation  was  safely  over;  these  interests 
were  connected  with  the  right  to  hold  land  and  own  mines,  the  disposal  of  the 
Foreign  settlements,  questions  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  in  Corea, 
also  in  connection  with  Corean  prisons,  which  were  not  suitable  for  foreign  offenders. 
His  Excellency  said  that  the  Japanese  Government  were  quite  prepared  to  negotiate 
regarding  these  matters  when  approached  by  His  Majesty's  Government.  He  had 
already  studied  them  and  they  did  not  seem  to  present  any  difficulties.  I  said  that  I 
would  doubtless  receive  my  instructions  on  these  points  very  shortly,  and  trusted  that 
they  might  be  settled  without  difficulty. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 


(2)  [This  assurance  was  reported  by  Sir  C.  MacDonald  in  his  dspatch  No.  362,  D.  December  17. 
1909,  II.  January  24,  1910.    F.O.  371/877.  2668/988/09/12.] 
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IV.~THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 

[ED.  NOTE.— For  tlie  subject  of  this  section,  cp.  G.P.  XXXII,  eh.  256.] 

No.  405. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  371/925. 
85403/35403/10/23. 
(No.  167.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  September  26,  1910. 

1  told  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  that  a  person,  who  was  not  officially 
connected  with  the  United  States  Government,  but  who  interested  himself  in  American 
affairs,  had  sounded  me  as  to  whether  I  should  be  favourably  disposed  if  the  United 
States  Government  were  to  approach  me  with  a  proposal  for  a  universal  Arbitration 
Treaty.    I  had  replied  that  I  should  be  willing  to  receive  such  a  proposal. (^) 

I  explained  to  the  Ambassador  that  I  did  not  know  or  expect  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  make  such  a  proposal  soon.  If  they  did,  I  should  first  ask 
them  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Senate  would  give  a  better  reception  to  a  Treaty  of 
this  kind  now  than  they  some  time  ago  gave  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  If  they 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  then  be  willing  to  discuss  the  question. 

It  had  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  There  would  be  two  possible  ways  of 
doing  this  :  One  would  be  to  say  that,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty 
conflicted  with  those  of  the  Alliance,  the  Alliance  must  remain  the  governing  factor 
till  the  date  when  it  expired ;  when  its  renewal  was  under  discussion,  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  would  of  course  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  till  it  expired  it  would,  as 
the  prior  Treaty,  be  the  governing  factor.  The  second  way  would  be  to  say  to  the 
United  States  Government  that  any  conflict  between  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  and 
the  Alliance  would  be  avoided  if  they  invited  Japan,  as  our  Ally,  to  be  a  party  to  the 
Treaty,  or  to  make  a  similar  Treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  matter  was  not  urgent,  as  it  was  quite  possible  that  no  proposal  would  ever 
be  made,  and  the  question  might  not  have  to  be  discussed  at  all.  But  as  a  precaution 
I  thought  it  well  to  ask  the  Japanese  Ambassador  and  his  Government  to  turn  the 
matter  over  in  their  minds,  and  consider  what  their  attitude  would  be  if  the  United 
States  Government  did  make  such  a  proposal  to  us,  and  what  they  would  like  us 
to  say. 

The  Ambassador  said  that,  "prima  facie,"  he  saw  some  advantage  to  Japan  in 
her  making  a  Treaty  of  this  kind.  For,  though  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  Japan 
should  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,  the  American  press  sometimes  worked  up  a 
war  feeling,  and  an  Arbitration  Treaty  would  put  an  end  to  this. 

I  told  the  Ambassador,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  the  sort  of  Treaty  I  was 
discussing  would  be  one  which  bound  each  nation  not  to  go  to  war  with  the  other 
about  any  question  without  first  having  offered  to  settle  the  question  by  arbitration. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(')  [v.  infra,  p.  542,  No.  447,  minute  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Ed.  note.] 
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No.  406. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  2271/1827/11/23. 
(No.  11.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  16,  1911. 

I  reminded  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  of  what  I  had  said  to  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  adjusting  our  Alliance  to  a  general  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  reported  to  his  Government,  but  had  not  yet 
heard  from  them. 

T  said  that  there  were  two  alternative  ways  in  which  we  might  proceed.  One  was 
that  we  should  accept  the  Arbitration  Treaty  and  except  the  Alliance  from  it  for  the 
time  the  Alliance  still  had  to  run;  and  then,  when  the  time  came  for  us  to  discuss 
the  renewal  of  the  Alliance, — (as  I  hoped  we  should  discuss  it), — to  bring  it  by  some 
means  into  accord  with  a  general  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  The 
other  alternative  was  that  I  should  suggest  to  the  United  States,  when  they  made  a 
proposal  to  us,  that — in  order  to  obviate  any  difficulties  connected  with  the  Japanese 
Alliance — they  should  propose  a  similar  Arbitration  Treaty  to  Japan.  I  could  easily 
make  this  suggestion,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  make  it  unless  I  was  sure  it  would 
not  be  embarrassing  to  the  Japanese  Government.  This  was  why  I  had  asked  for 
their  views. 

I  had,  as  yet,  received  no  proposal  from  the  United  States,  but,  judging  by  what 
Mr.  Taft  had  said  in  public, (^)  a  proposal  might  come  at  any  time. 
The  Ambassador  promised  to  telegraph  to  his  Government. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(^)  [For  references  to  Mr.  Taft's  speech  v.  infra,  p.  545,  No.  451,  and  p.  548,  No.  453.] 


No.  407. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  2719/1827/11/23. 
(No.  13.)  Secret. 

Sir.  Foreign  Office,  January  20,  1911. 

With  reference  to  my  desp[atch]  No.  11  of  the  16th  inst[ant],(M  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  told  me  to-day  that  his  Government  felt  that  the  conclusion  with  the 
United  States  of  a  treaty  of  unHmited  arbitration  would  require  very  careful 
consideration.  They  could  not  yet  commit  themselves  to  the  principle  of  such  a 
treaty.  They  would  be  glad,  therefore,  if,  in  concluding  with  the  United  States  a 
treaty  of  unUmited  arbitration,  I  would  arrange  to  except  the  provisions  of  the 
Japanese  Alliance.  The  Alliance  could  be  adjusted  to  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  when  the  time  came  for  the  Alliance  to  be  renewed. 

The  Ambassador  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Alliance  would  be  renewed,  and 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  adding  that  I  hoped  so  too. 

The  Ambassador  then  observed  that  he  had  been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
own  mind.  He  foresaw  that,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  Alliance  had  to  be 
made  an  exception  in  a  treaty  of  unlimited  arbitration  with  the  United  States,  some 
people  here  would  criticise  the  Alliance  as  an  obstacle  to  arbitration.  This  would  be 
very  undesirable ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  at  any  time  to  revise  the 
Alliance  in  some  way  which  would  secure  that  difficulties  arising  with  the  United 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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States  should  be  excepted  from  it.  The  way  would  then  be  clear  for  an  unlimited 
Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  the  U[nited]  S[tates].  The  Article  about  Corea  would 
require  to  be  modified,  owing  to  the  annexation  of  Corea.  This,  and  one  or  two  other 
alterations,  might  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

T  said  til  at  I  would  bear  this  in  mind.  There  was  ample  time,  for  we  had  not  yet 
received  any  proposal  from  the  United  States.  I  had  not  yet  brought  the  principle  of 
an  unlimited  treaty  of  arbitration  before  the  Cabinet  at  all.  Nor  had  I  mentioned  the 
question  of  the  Japanese  Alliance  in  connection  with  it.  When  the  United  States 
Government  did  make  a  proposal,  I  should  first  of  all  have  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  general  principle  of  such  a  treaty.  Even  if  this  principle  was  accepted 
at  once.  I  should  begin  by  pointing  out  that  some  arrangement  would  be  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  Japanese  Alliance.  I  should  not  make  any  cut  and  dried  proposals 
in  the  first  instance,  but  should  discuss  the  matter  with  him  again  before  T  made  any 
definite  proposal.  I  wished  him  to  realise  that  I  had  discussed  the  subject  with  him, 
in  order  that  both  our  minds  might  be  prepared  even  before  the  subject  was  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Cabinet. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  408. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  10143/10143/11/23. 

(No.  41.)    Confidential.  Tokio,  D.  March  4,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  March  20,  1911. 

The  retiring  German  Ambassador  at  this  Court,  Baron  Mummvon  Schwartzenstein 
gave  a  dinner  on  the  28th  ultimo  to  some  representatives  of  the  foreign  and  Japanese 
Press.  In  view  of  the  tenour  of  some  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  on  that  occasion 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  forward  to  you,  herewith,  the  text  of  His  Excellency's 
speech  as  given  by  the  Kobe  Chronicle. (') 

Baron  ^lumm  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  noticed  that  "  a  certain 
undesirable  tone,  formerly  coupled  with  the  name  of  Germany,  in  the  Press  of  Japan, 
had  nearly  disappeared,  and  that  certain  groundless  suspicions  which  were  merely 
based  on  ignorance  of  Germany's  political  aims,  were  more  and  more  seldom  found 
in  prominent  Japanese  newspapers."  His  Excellency  added  that  he  could  state 
with  equal  satisfaction  "  that  the  majority  of  the  leading  German  organs  now  fully 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  Japan's  position  as  a  world  power." 

T  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Baron  Mumm  took  the  step,  unusual  for  an 
Ambassador,  of  inviting  Press  Representatives  to  a  dinner,  with  the  express  object  of 
proclaiming  to  the  world  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  His 
pointed  remarks  were  skilfully  woven  into  an  appeal  to  the  Japanese  Press  to  help 
in  the  removal  of  mutual  misunderstandings  between  his  country  and  Japan,  and  in 
making  this  appeal  he  by  implication  emphasised  the  existence,  in  the  past,  of  such 
misunderstandings,  which  term  is  a  euphemism  for  the  hostility  shown  by  the  Western 
Power  to  the  rise  of  the  Oriental  Power. 

During  his  term  of  Office  here  Baron  Mumm  has  worked  hard  to  improve  the 
outward  relations  between  Germany  and  Japan  and  I  can  endorse  his  remarks  as  to 
the  improved  tone  of  the  foreign  and  vernacular  Press  of  this  country  in  alluding  to 
Germany.  By  a  coincidence,  almost  perhaps  amounting  to  design,  several  prominent 
Germans  have  recently  been  in  Japan.  Dr.  von  HoUeben  (formerly  German  Minister 
at  Tokio),  the  Regent  of  Brunswick  and  Herr  Dernburg  successively  visited  this 
country  last  year.    All  these  personages  were  officially  entertained  and  much  trouble 


(')  [Not  reproduced.] 
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was  taken  to  make  their  stay  pleasant.  The  visit  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  would 
have  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  work  of  winning  over  the  Japanese  Nation  to  a 
more  friendly  conception  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Plague  in  China  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  that  visit,  however,  and  Baron  Mumm  may  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  express  in  a  speech  what  the  presence  in  Japan  of  the  Crown  Prince  would 
in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  suggest  to  the  Press  and  people  of  this  country. 

I  venture  to  think  that  however  much  the  Japanese,  who  are  susceptible  to 
flattery,  may  be  pleased  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Ambassador,  the  greater 
cordiality  between  the  two  nations  is  largely  on  the  surface.  I  have  noticed  that  from 
Baron  Mumm  downwards,  the  members  of  the  German  Embassy  cannot  discuss  the 
Japanese  and  their  doings  without  indulging  in  carping  criticism.  On  their  side  the 
Japanese,  it  is  certain,  are  shrewd  enough  to  realise  that  Germany  was  the  last  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  recognise,  and  that  unwillingly,  the  rise  of  Japan  to  the  position  of 
a  Great  Power.  A  member  of  the  German  Embassy,  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  mistrust 
felt  for  his  country  by  the  Japanese,  openly  admitted  to  one  of  my  StafE  that  Japan 
could  not  forget  that  it  was  the  German  Minister  of  the  day  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
seniority,  intimated  to  the  Japanese  Government  that  they  must  abandon  Port  Arthur 
after  the  War  with  China.  In  discussing  the  visit  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
some  little  time  ago,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  who  is  an  intelligent 
observer  of  events,  said  that  the  Press  would  be  duly  worked  up  for  the  occasion  and 
cordial  speeches  exchanged,  but  that,  once  the  visit  was  over,  there  would  be  a  revival 
of  the  old  feelings  of  mistrust  and  suspicion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  His 
Excellency's  diagnosis  was  fairly  to  the  point. (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

(2)  [For  German-Japanese  relations  in  1911,  cp.  G.P.  XXXII,  ch.  260.] 


No.  409. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
E.G.  14196/1827/11/23. 

(No.  58.)    Secret.  Tokio,  T>.  March  16,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  April  18,  1911. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  lately,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  asked  me 
whether  I  have  received  any  information  from  you  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
Great  Britain  entering  ipto  a  Treaty  of  general  and  unlimited  Arbitration  with  the 
United  States.  I  have  replied  that  in  November  last  you'  were  good  enough 
to  send  me  an  account  of  a  conversation  you  had- had  with  Mr.  Kato,  Japanese 
Representative  in  London. (^)  when  the  possibilities  of  such  a  treaty  had  been  broached 
by  you,  but  as  you  considered  that  the  matter  was  not  then  urgent,  and  indeed  that 
the  proposal  might  never  be  made  by  the  United  States  Government,  you  had 
contented  yourself  with  mentioning  the  matter  to  Mr.  Kato,  so  that  he  and  his 
Government  might  turn  the  matter  over  in  their  minds  and  consider  what  their 
attitude  would  be,  and  what  they  would  like  us  to  say,  in  case  the  United  States 
Government  did  make  such  a  proposal  to  us. 

About  three  weeks  ago  Count  Komura  again  alluded  to  this  subject  and  said  that 
matters  had  progressed  somewhat  further;  the  Japanese  Government  had  studied  the 
question  very  carefully  and  had  sent  a  reply  through  their  Representative  in  London, (*) 
who  had  reported  your  conversation  of  the  26th  of  September  last,  that  with  regard 
to  the  proposal  which  had  been  informally  suggested  to  the  effect  that  Japan  herself 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.   503,  No.  405.     The  despatch  is  dated  September  26,  but  its  substance 
indicates  that  this  is  the  one  to  which  Sir  C.  MacDonald  refers.] 
{'^)  [y.  supra,  pp.  504-5,  No.  407.] 
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might  make  a  Treaty  of  general  Arbitration  with  the  United  States,  they,  the  Japanese 
Government,  could  not  commit  themselves  to  the  principle  of  such  a  Treaty  without 
very  careful  consideration;  they  hoped,  however,  that  in  making  a  Treaty- of  such  a 
nature  with  the  United  States  His  Majesty's  Government  would  endeavour  to  except 
the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  Treaty. 

I  said  that  I  had  received  no  further  information  from  you  with  regard  to  this 
question,  but  I  should  doubtless  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

By  the  Canadian  Bag  which  arrived  here  on  the  9th  instant  I  received  your 
despatches  No.  11  and  No.  13  of  the  16th  and  20th  of  January(^)  respectively, 
dealing  with  this  subject ;  and  happening  to  meet  Count  Komura  at  an  entertainment 
given  last  night  by  the  Minister  of  the  Household,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  from 
you  and  you  had  informed  me  of  the  Japanese  Reply  to  the  informal  suggestions  put 
forward  by  you  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador.  Count  Komura,  who  was  in  a  somewhat 
unusually  communicative  mood,  at  once  embarked  upon  the  reasons  why  a  general 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States  would  require  very  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government.  Of  course  war.  His  Excellency  said,  between 
the  two  countries  wa^  a  practical  impossibility,  and  not  to  be  thought  of,  nevertheless 
he  personally  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  very  unwise  to  make  a  general  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  with  any  Power  when  it  might  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Arbitration 
award,  an  award  which  might  possibly  threaten  the  honour,  indeed  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation.  Take  for  instance  the  late  Russo-Japanese  War.  Supposing  the  matter 
in  dispute  had  been  referred  to  arbitration  and  the  arbitrators  had  decided  that 
Core^.  was  to  belong  to  Russia,  the  very  existence  of  Japan  would  have  been 
threatened  by  their  decision,  which  of  course  she  would  have  set  aside  and  gone  to 
war  all  the  same.  This  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case,  but  when  the  existence  of  a 
nation  was  threatened  that  nation  must  fight.  Therefore  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  unwise  for  Japan,  situated  as  she  was,  to  make  a  general  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  any  nation. 

The  above  are  practically  the  exact  words  Used  by  His  Excellency,  and  though  he 
was  careful  to  state  that  the  opinions  he  put  forward  were  his  personal  ones,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  are  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Count  Komura  went  on  to  say  that  should  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  ever  be 
concluded  between  England  and  tlae  United  States,  the  Japanese  Government  trusted 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  might  be  excepted  from  it.  What  he 
personally  would  prefer  would  be  that  if  the  Anglo-American  General  Arbitration 
Treaty  ever  materialised,  the  Alliance  Treaty  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  and  by  some  means  amended  so  as  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Anglo-American  Treaty;  he  thought  that  the  five  years  which  the 
Alliance  Treaty  had  yet  to  run  contained  elements  ot  danger,  in  that  criticisms  might 
arise  to  the  effect  that  that  Treaty  was  an  obstacle  to  general  arbitration. 

In  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes'  despatch  No.  245  of  the  22nd  December  1910, (*)  reference 
is  made  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Taft  which  contains  a  sentence  about  a  "  positive  agreement 
with  some  other  nation  to  settle  all  disputes  whether  of  honour,  territory,  or  money  " 
by  arbitration,  and  in  Mr.  Bryce's  despatches  Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  5th  and  6th 
January (*)  of  this  year,  the  question  is  further  dealt  with,  and  His  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador states  that  Mr.  Taft  had  declared  his  intention  of  "  setting  the  State  Department 
to  work  at  once  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  carry  out  the  view  he  had  expressed  " 
in  the  speech  above  mentioned.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  treaty  materialising  between  America  and  some  of  the  Powers  are  hopeful.  But 
from  Count  Komura's  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  Government  at  any 
rate  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  arbitration  treaty  of  so  general  and 
far-reaching  a  nature  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Taft.   The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  504-5,  Nos.  406  and  407.] 

(«)  [v.  infra,  pp.  544-5.  No.  451.] 

(5)  [v.  infra,  pp.  546-50,  Nos.  452  and  453.] 
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events  which  led  up  to  Japan's  great  struggle  with  Russia,  and  the  moments  of  deej. 
anxiety  which  she  then  passed  through,  are  of  much  too  recent  a  date  and  too  fresh  in 
her  memory  to  allow  her  to  consent  to  refer  matters  of  similar  vital  importance, 
and  which  may  concern  her  very  existence  as  a  nation,  to  any  other  arbitration  than 
that  of  war. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

P.S.    March  17. 

At  Count  Komura's  reception  this  afternoon  he  again  referred  to  this  question 
and  said  that  had  the  difficulties  which  brought  on  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  been  then  referred  to  arbitration  the  latter  Power  would  at  once  have, 
by  means  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  hurried  up  enormous  quantities  of  troops  into 
Manchuria,  which  would  have  placed  Japan  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

C.  M.  MacD. 


No.  410. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
P.O.  14194/1573/11/26. 

(No.  56.)    Very  Confidential.  Tokid,  D.  March  17,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  April  18,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  No.  24  of 
February  8  forwarding  me  copy  of  one  to  you  dated  January  9  from  His  Majesty's 
Representative  in  Mexico,(^)  in  which  you  state  that  among  other  matters 
reference  is  made  to  the  possibility  of  a  Japanese  landing  on  the  American  continent, 
and  you  ask  to  be  informed  whether  I  have  any  information  tending  to  show  that  Japan 
cherishes  ambitions  on  the  Continent  of  America.  You  also  instruct  me  to  be  careful 
not  to  express  any  views  on  the  subject  to  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  despatch  of  His  Majesty's  Representative  in  Mexico  gives  an  account  of  an 
interview  between  himself  and  Senor  Creel,  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  which  the  latter 
asks  privately  whether  Mr.  Tower  thought  there  was  "  any  imminent  danger  of 
hostihties  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,"  to  which  Mr.  Tower  replied  that 
"he  was  persuaded  that  neither  country  entertained  any  real  intention  of  conflict, 
and  that,  even  crediting  Japan  with  a  desire  for  expansion,  it  could  hardly  be  believed 
that  she  was  prepared  for  an  arduous  war  with  the  United  States,  particularly  as 
such  a  war  would  probably  involve  her  dispatching  to  the  coast  of  California  a  large 
force  to  occupy  that  littoral."  Senor  Creel  replied  that  he  entirely  concurred  "  in  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Tower. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  on  record  that  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  these  two  gentlemen,  and  to  state,  in  answer  to  your  query,  that 
I  have  no  information  whatever  to  show  that  Japan  cherishes  any  ambition  on  the 
Continent  of  America  other  than  an  earnest  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  her 
powerful  neighbour  on  the  far  side  of  the  Pacific,  to  which  end  she  has  recently 
concluded  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  given  important  assurances 
restricting  the  emigration  of  her  subjects  into  the  territories  of  the  said  neighbour. 

Mr.  Creel  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Tower's  opinions  added  he  was 
"  nevertheless  not  without  some  apprehension  lest  Japan  might  seize  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  thus  strike  a  severe  blow  at  United  States  prestige."  While  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Creel  that  "  the  seizure  of  these  islands  would  probably  be  effected  with 
comparative  ease,"  I  have  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  Japanese  statesmanship  to 
believe  that  such  a  wild  and  foolish  proceeding  would  be  for  one  moment  countenanced 
by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Japan,  who  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  seriousness 

C)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  of  the  despatches  are  sufficiently  indicated  above] 
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of  the  return  blow  which  would  assuredly  be  dealt  by  the  United  States,  were  they  to 
embark  on  such  a  madcap  scheme. 

As  instructed,  I  have  been  careful  not  to  express  any  views  as  to  the  possible 
interference  of  Japan  in  Mexican  affairs.  The  papers  have  however  recently  been 
full  of  rumours,  mostly  of  American  manufacture,  accusing  Japan  of  a  desire  to  support 
Mexico  in  her  differences  with  the  United  States.  I  therefore  asked  Count  Komura 
whether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  these  reports  and  I  elicited  the  following 
reply: — "Yes,  I  have  seen  these  rejKjrts  and  they  are  so  ridiculously  absurd  as  not 
to  be  worth  the  public  denial  which  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters." 

The  American  Ambassador  informed  me  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  he 
had  suggested  a  public  denial  to  confirm  the  private  one  which  he  had  received  from 
Count  Komura,  but  the  latter  had  explained  his  reasons  for  not  giving  one, — which 
explanation  had  at  once  been  accepted  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Count  Komura  then  went  on  to  say  "We,  the  Japanese  Government,  never 
interfere  in  matters  which  do  not  concern  us;  we  have  no  interests  whatever  in  Mexico, 
indeed  in  the  whole  of  South  America  our  interests  are  very  small.  We  .  .  .  .(^) 
would  as  much  think  of  interfering  and  supporting  Mexico  against  the  United  States 
as  we  are  sure  the  American  Government  would  decline  to  interfere  and  support 
Corea  against  us." 

In  view  of  recent  events  in  Corea  the  view  held  by  the  Japanese  Government  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  is,  I  venture  to  think,  decidedly 
interesting. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

(^)  [A  few  words  are  here  omitted.] 


No.  411. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  11286/1827/11/23. 
(No.  54.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  20,  1911. 

I  told  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day,  in  case  he  should  receive  enquiries  from 
his  Government,  that  the  question  of  Arbitration  with  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
the  two  Governments  were  concerned,  remained  much  where  it  was  when  I  last  spoke 
to  him  about  it. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  from  him,  I  said  that  Mr.  Bryce  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  Government  were  considering  proposals,  but 
these  proposals  had  not  yet  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  us.(')  We  should 
cordially  welcome  them  when  they  were  sent  to  us,  but  I  could  not  yet  say  when  that 
would  be. 

I  then  reminded  the  Ambassador  of  his  statement  that  his  Government  would 
prefer  our  AlUance  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  and 
adjusted  when  it  came  up  for  renewal.  He  had  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  this 
would  expose  the  Alliance  to  reproach  here  as  an  obstacle  to  Arbitration;  and  he 
personally  would  prefer  that  the  Alliance  should  be  modified  simultaneously  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  so  that  any  question  arising  under  the  Treaty 
would  be  excepted  from  the  Alliance. (-) 

Personally,  I  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  happen  which  would  give  the 
impression  that  the  Alliance  was  weakening,  or  was  not  going  to  be  renewed.  If  the 
course  preferred  by  his  Government  were  adopted,  it  had  occurred  to  me  since  that 
it  would  give  rise'  to  statements  that  the  Alliance  was  not  going  to  be  renewed. 

(1)  [v.  infra,  pp.  553-6,  No.  458.] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  504-5,  No.  407.] 
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I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  revise  the  Alliance  when  the 
Arbitration  Treaty  was  concluded,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
AUiance,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Alliance  was  not  weakened.  I  could  mention 
this  only  as  my  personal  opinion,  for  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  discuss  it  with 
my  Colleagues. 

The  Ambassador  asked  me  whether  it  was  really  my  opinion  that  the  Alliance 
should  be  renewed. 

I  replied  that  it  certainly  was.  If  the  Alliance  came  to  an  end,  there  would  be  a 
great  upset  in  the  political  atmosphere,  and  we  should  each  of  us  have  to  adjust  our 
interests  entirely  afresh. 

The  Ambassador  said  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Japan,  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  if  the  Alliance  were  not  renewed. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[EEY]. 


No.  412. 

Sir  C.  MaeDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Tokio,  March  24,  1911. 

F.O.  10866/1827/11/23.  D.  11-15  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  12.)    Confidential.  R.  9-15  p.m. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to-day  informed  me  that  exchange  of  views  had  taken 
place  in  London  between  you  and  Japanese  Ambassador  regarding  Anglo-American 
Arbitration  Treaty  to  the  effect  that,  should  such  a  treaty  ever  be  signed,  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  Treaty  should  be  at  once  amended  in  accordance  with  terms  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  and  date  of  expiration  of  amended  alliance  treaty  extended. (M 

These  views  have  given  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Japanese  Government,  who  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  them. 

''')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  413. 

Sir  Edicard  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MaeDonald. 

F.O.  10866/1827/11/23.  Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  14.)    Secret.  '  D.  9  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  12  (of  M[ar]ch  24. (^)  Alliance  and  U[nited]  S[tates] 
Arbitration  proposals). 

The  record  of  my  conversation  of  20th  March(-)  to  the  effect  stated  in  your 
telegram  goes  to  you  by  next  bag.  I  impressed  upon  Ambassador  that  the  revision 
of  the  alliance  when  an  arbitration  treaty  was  concluded  and  extension  of  term  of 
alliance  so  as  to  show  that  latter  was  not  weakened  was  my  personal  suggestion  only, 
as  I  had  not  yet  consulted  Cabinet. 

In  reply  to  Ambassador's  enquiry  whether  it  was  my  personal  opinion  that 
iiUiance  should  be  renewed,  I  said  it  certainly  was. 

(')  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 
(2)  {v.  supra,  pp.  509-10,  No.  411.] 
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No.  414. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  11684/1827/11/23. 
(No.  59.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1911. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  informed  me  to-day  that  his  Government,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  what  I  had  said,(')  were  entirely  in  favo-in-  of  a  modification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  which  would  except  from  it  questions  arising  under  an  unlimited 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  They  would  also  like  the  Alliance  to  be 
extended  at  the  same  time  as  the  alteration  was  made. 

I  reminded  the  Ambassador  that  this  had  been  an  expression  of  my  personal 
opinion  only ;  and  to  this  he  assented. 

He  said  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that,  instead  of  excepting  the  United  States 
by  name,  a  general  exception  might  be  made  of  any  question  arising  under  an 
unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  concluded  by  us  or  by  Japan  with  any  other  country. 

I  said  that  the  same  point  had  occurred  to  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
make  an  exception  in  general  terms,  otherwise  it  might  appear  as  if  the  Alliance 
would  have  to  be  modified  whenever  an  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  was  made  by 
either  of  us. 

I  informed  the  Ambassador  that  there  was,  as  yet,  no  draft  of  a  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  ourselves,  but  we  were  both  engaged  in  considering  how  a 
draft  should  be  drawn  up. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(')  [cp.  supra,  pp.  509-10,  No.  411.] 


No.  415. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacT)onald. 

F.O.  11683/1827/11/23.  Foreign  Office,  March  29,  1911. 

Tel.    (N'o.  16.)  D.  9  p.m. 

Cabinet  agree  that  an  extension  of  term  of  our  alliance  with  Japan  should 
accompany  any  modification  of  it  made  to  suit  unlimited  arbitration  treaty  between 
United  States  and  ourselves.  Extension  would  presumably  be  to  make  treaty  run 
for  ten  years  from  date  of  modification.  We  propose  to  wait  till  a  draft  of  an  arbitration 
is  under  consideration  before  discussing  a  new  draft  of  alliance.  We  hear  an 
arbitration  draft  is  being  prepared  by  United  States  Government,  but  is  not  yet 
completed.    I  have  informed  Japanese  Ambassador. 


No.  416. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  12607/1827/11/23. 
(No.  63.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  3,  1911. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  observed  to-day  that  the  American  Press  had  been 
discussing  the  question  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  and  had  stated  that  Mr.  Knox 
and  Mr.  Bryce,  when  approached  upon  the  subject,  had  said  that  it  would  give  rise 
to  no  difl&culty  in  connection  with  an  Arbitration  Treaty. 
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I  said  that  I  had  not  seen  what  the  American  Press  had  been  saying.  So  far,  I 
had  not  mentioned  the  Alhance  to  the  United  States  Government,  as  they  had  not 
mentioned  the  matter  to  us.  I  was  telHng  Mr.  Bryce,  in  a  letter  now  on  its  way 
to  him,  about  the  proposed  modification  of  the  Alhance ;  but  the  letter  had  not  yet 
reached  him,  and  in  it  I  had  asked  him  to  regard  the  information  as  confidential  for 
the  present. (') 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(')  [This  letter  was  despatched  on  March  30,  1911.    v.  infra,  pp.  559-60,  No.  463.] 


No.  417. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Tokio,  April  5,  1911. 

P.O.  12605/1827/11/23.  D.  1-45  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  14.1    Secret.  R.  2  p.m. 

Your  telegrams  Nos.  16{')  and  18  (repeating  No.  99  to  Washington). (*) 

From  what  Japanese  Amb[assado]r  has  said  to  you  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  here  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  are  evidently  exceedingly  anxious  to  renew  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  which  will  be  probably  even  more  important  to  their  interests  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Next  few  years,  particularly  those  during  which  the  alliance  has  still  to  run, 
are  of  vital  importance  to  Japan  and  her  policy  in  Corea,  Manchuria  and  China 
generally  during  those  years  will  be  valuable  indication  to  us  whether  we  should  renew 
alliance  at  its  expiration  or  not. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  have  received  tariff 
concessions  in  new  treaty  from  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  is  due  to  the  fear  that 
agitation  caused  by  refusal  to  make  such  concessions  would  endanger  the  renewal  of 
the  alliance,  see  my  despatch  No.  222  of  October  9,  1910. (^)  If  we  do  not  renew  until 
alliance  expires  four  years  hence  we  can  pretty  well  rely  on  tariff  not  being  denounced 
before  then  and  in  other  ways  the  uncertainty  of  renewal  would  be  useful  lever  and 
also  check  to  any  unnecessarily  forward  policy. 

As  regards  suggested  extension  of  alliance  for  ten  years,  H[is]  Mfajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  have  doubtless' remembered  that  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Antung- 
Mukden  railway  expires  in  1923  which  will  therefore  be  a  critical  year. 

MINUTES. 

If,  as  I  gather,  Sir  E.  Grey  told  the  Japanese  Ambassador  that  we  would  extend  the  term 
of  the  Alliance  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  modified  to  suit  the  proposed  new  Arbitration  treaty 
with  the  U[nited]  S[tate3],  we  cannot  go  back  on  that  undertaking.  No  doubt  there  would  be 
advantages  in  keeping  the  extension  in  hand  for  4  years  and  so  ensure  the  Japanese  being  of 
good  behaviour  for  that  time ;  still  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  fear  their  denouncing  within 
that  period  the  tariff  they  have  just  conceded  us. 

In  any  case  we  could  presumably  extract  from  them  a  promise  that  they  would  not  do  so  in 
negotiating  the  modification  and  extension, 

F.   A.  C. 

5/4. 

I  think  Sir  C.  MacDonald  has  not  viewed  the  question  from  all  points  of  view. 

A.  N. 

Bring  up  to-morrow,  when  I  will  draft  a  telegram  or  despatch  in  reply. (^) 

E.  G. 

5.4.11. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  511,  No.  415.] 

P)  [v.   infra,  telegram   to  Washington,  pp.   560-1.   No.  464.] 
{')  [Not  reproduced,  v.  supra,  p.  501,  No.  404,  note  (').] 
(*)  [v.  infra,  p.  514,  No.  419.] 
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No.  418. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Tokio,  April  6,  1911. 

F.O.  12775/1827/11/23.  D.  4-25  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  15.)    Secret.  E.  4-15  p.m. 

My  immediately  preceding  Tel[egram].(^) 

M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[f?airs]  referred  yesterday  after  dinner  celebrating  the 
publication  of  the  signature  of  the  new  Commercial  Treaty  to  the  modifications  in 
Alliance  Agreement  which  might  be  necessary  to  suit  our  proposed  unlimited 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  America. 

H[is]  E[xcellency]  informed  me  very  confidentially  that  a  Cabinet  meeting  had 
been  held  that  morning  at  which  modifications  had  been  discussed  and  the  main 
proposals  practically  decided  upon.  These  were  elimination  of  Articles  8  and  6 
relating  to  Corea  and  Russia  respectively.  Japanese  Gov[errimen]t  further  considered 
that  Art[icle]  3  relating  to  Corea  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Art[icle]  4  by  which  Japan 
bound  herself  to  help  in  safeguarding  the  security  of  our  Indian  Frontier.  As 
Art[icle]  3  was  no  longer  necessary  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  would  propose  that  a 
new  Article  be  inserted  in  the  same  terras  as  Article  4  substituting  Japanese  for 
Indian  Frontier. 

M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  further  said  he  thought  that  10  years  would  be 
suitable  period  for  the  extension  it  might  be  advisable  to  wait  until  it  was  seen 
what  form  American  proposals  took  but  even  if  they  failed,  he  thought  negotiations 
for  the  modification  and  extension  of  Alliance  Agreement  might  commence  forthwith. 

MINUTES. 

I  annpx  copy  of  the  Alliance. (^) 

M.  W.  L. 

It  is  obvious  that  articles  3  and  6  are  obsolete,  nor  does  article  4  appear  to  be  of  importance 
in  view  of  article  2.  I  do  not,  however,  understand  what  is  intended  by  the  retention  of 
article  4  substituting  Japanese  for  Indian  frontier,  unless  the  Japanese  wish  to  obtain  our 
consent  to  interference  by  them  in  Manchuria  if  and  when  they  consider  such  a  course  necessary. 
We  must  have  fuller  information  as  to  this. 

R.  H.  G. 

I  agree  that  Art[icle]s  3  and  6  are  obsolete,  and  that  Art[icle]  4 — our  right  to  take  what 
measures  seem  to  us  necessary  on  the  Indian  frontier,  does  not  seem  very  necessary.  It  goes 
without  saying  and  by  arfc[icle]  2  Japan  is  bound  to  assist  us  if  we  are  attacked. 

As  regards  art[icle]  3  we  should  have  to  see  the  text  proposed  by  Japan  before  considering  it. 
The  matter  is  unintelligible  at  present. 

But  should  we  not  first  say  that  we  should  prefer  to  wait  and  see  what  comes  of  the 
American  negotiations? 

F.    A.  C. 

6/4. 

A.  N. 

Bring  up  on  Monday. 

E.  G. 

8.4.11. 

I  do  not  see  much  object  in  retaining  Article  4  :  it  contemplates  action  beyond  the  Indian 
frontier.  If  such  action  became  necessary  we  could  discuss  it  with  Japan  under  Article  I.  If 
we  retain  Article  4  Japan  wants  a  corresponding  article  for  herself  which  presumably 
contemplates  action  in  Manchuria.    I  should  suggest  omitting  Article  4  as  well  as  Article  3. 

Consult  the  I[ndia]  0[fiice]  on  this  proposal. (^) 

E.  G. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [v.  Gooch  <t  Temperlexj,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  165-9,  No.  155.] 

(3)  [This  was  done  on  April  12.  1911.  (F.O.  12775/1827/11/23.)  A  comment  by  Mr.  Campbell 
written  in  the  margin  at  this  point  says:  "It  [?  the  new  Article  3]  must  be  made  secret. 
F.  A.  C."] 
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No.  419. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  12605/1827/11/23.  Foreign  Office,  April  7,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  19.)    Secret.  D.  1  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  14  (of  Ap[ri]l  5).(*) 

It  is  too  late  to  act  upon  considerations  urg6d  in  your  telegram  No.  14,  now 
that  expression  of  my  personal  opinion  has  been  confirmed  to  Japanese  Ambassador  as 
decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

There  would  have  been  gravest  objection  to  allowing  Japanese  Alliance  to  be  an 
obstacle  for  four  years  to  an  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  with  America.  Alliance 
would  then  have  become  unpopular,  apprehension  that  it  might  not  be  renewed  would 
have  grown  rapidly,  and  must  have  affected  seriously  both  Japanese  naval  shipbuilding 
and  our  own  in  next  few  years. 

These  considerations  outweigh  those  urged  by  you  on  other  side.  Modification 
without  extension'  would  have  created  presumption  that  treaty  would  not  be  renewed. 

Extension  suggested  by  me  was  only  ten  years  from  date  of  modification;  this 
would  not  extend  beyond  1921,  as  modification  contemplated  would  presumably  take 
place  this  year. 

(>)  [v.   supra,  p.   512,   No.  417.] 


No.  420. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  18105/1827/11/23. 

(No.  90.)    Secret.  Tohio,  D.  April  8,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  May  13,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  proposed  modification 
and  extension  for  a  further  term  of  years  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  your  despatches  Nos.  11  and  13  of  the  16th  and  20th  January(^) 
both  received  here  on  the  9th  March. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London  stated  as  reported  in  your  despatch  No.  13 
that  "  the  Alliance  could  be  adjusted  to  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  when  the 
time  came  for  the  Alliance  to  be  renewed."  His  Excellency  said  further  that  "  it  would 
be  possible  at  any  time  to  revise  the  Alliance  Agreement  in  some  way  which  would 
secure  that  difficulties  arising  with  the  United  States  should  be  excepted  from  it." 
Mr.  Kato  also  mentioned  that  the  Article  about  Corea  would  require  to  be  modified, 
and  one  or  two  other  alterations  made  at  the  same  time.  In  reply  to  this  it  was 
pointed  out  to  His  Excellency  that  "  there  was  ample  time,  for  no  proposals  had  as 
yet  been  received  from  the  United  States,  and  the  principle  of  an  unlimited  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  had  not  even  been  brought  before  His  Majesty's  Government,  nor  had  the 
question  of  the  Japanese  Alliance  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  it." 

It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  there  had  been  no  question  of  extending  the  Alliance 
for  a  further  term  of  years,  but  only  of  revising  or  amending  it  when  the  proper  time 
arrived.  I  heard  no  more  of  this  question  until  I  received  on  the  30th  March  your 
telegram  No.  16, (^)  dated  the  previous  day,  telling  me  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
in  London  had  been  informed  that  His  Majesty's  Government  agreed  that  any 
modification  of  our  Alliance  to  suit  an  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the 

(M  \v.  supra,  pp.  504-5,  Nos.  406  and  407./ 
(^)  [v.  supra,  p.  511,  No.  415.] 
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United  States  and  ourselves  should  be  accompanied  by  an  extension  for  a  further  term 
of  years,  but  before  discussing  an  amended  draft  of  the  latter  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment proposed  waiting  until  a  draft  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  was  under  discussion. 

This  information  of  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Alliance  for  a  further  term  of  years 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me  and  I  lost  no  time  in  sounding  Count  Komura  on  the 
subject  and  found  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London  had  already  communicated 
the  consent  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  an  extension  as  soon  as  a  draft  of  the 
Unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  American  Government  and  ourselves  was 
under  consideration. 

Count  Komura  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  above  decision,  but  went  further 
and  stated  that  it  would  be  desirable,  even  if  no  draft  were  presented  by  the  American 
Government  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  should  be  taken  in  hand  quite 
irrespective  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  and  be  amended  and  at  the  same  time  extended 
for  a  further  period  beyond  the  four  and  a  half  years  it  had  yet  to  run.  His  Excellency 
said  that  no  actual  decision  had  been  taken  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  but  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  wiser  course. 

I  made  no  comment  beyond  pointing  out  that  I  considered  it  would  be  better  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Alliance  took  place  only  after  the  negotiations  for  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  had  made  some  progress,  for  I  thought  that  these  negotiations  would  show  in 
what  manner  the  Alliance  Agreement  could  best  be  amended.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Japanese  Government  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Alliance  Agreement  should  be 
extended  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  1  thought  it  therefore  my  duty  to  lay  before 
you  without  delay  certain  considerations  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  carefully 
weighed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  before  they  consented  to  so  early  an  extension 
of  the  Agreement. 

I  was  aware  from  your  telegram  No.  16  that  Mr.  Kato  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  Cabinet's  decision  to  extend  the  Alliance  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  modified, 
but  as  it  was  proposed  to  wait  till  a  draft  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  was  under 
consideration  I  thought  that  there  might  yet  be  time  to  take  some  of  my  arguments 
into  consideration. 

Had  I  been  informed  sooner  that  it  was  intended  to  consent  to  an  extension  as 
well  as  to  a  modification  I  should  have  placed  these  considerations  before  His  Majesty's 
Government  at  an  earlier  date. 

Immediately  on  ascertaining  from  Count  Komura  the  views  of  the  Japanese  and 
their  anxiety  for  an  early  extension  I  despatched  my  telegram  No.  14  of  April  5th, (') 
pointing  out  that  the  next  few  years  in  which  the  Alliance  had  yet  to  run  would  be  of 
great  importance  t-o  Japan  and  that  her  policy  in  Corea,  in  ]\Ianchuria  and  in  China 
generally  during  these  years  would  be  a  valuable  indication  to  us  whether  we  should 
renew  the  Alliance  at  its  expiration  or  not.  I  also  pointed  out  what  a  useful  lever  in 
the  past  the  Alliance  had  been,  and  that  in  my  opinion  the  tariff  concessions  we  had 
received  in  the  recently  concluded  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  were  mainly 
granted  owing  to  a  fear  (on  the  part  of  the  Japanese)  that  the  Alliance  might  not  be 
renewed  by  reason  of  the  bad  feeling  which  Japan's  fiscal  policy  had  aroused  in 
England,  and  I  thought  the  uncertainty  of  renewal  would  be  a  check  to  any 
unnecessarily  forward  policy  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  despatched  the  above  telegram  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  his  usual  annual  banquet  to  celebrate  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  with  which  was  associated  on  this  occasion  the  signing  of  the  new  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  .  After  dinner  I  had  conversations  of  some  length  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Count  Komura  and  ascertained  that  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  held 
that  day,  the  modifications  of  the  proposed  new  Anglo-Japanese  Agreement  had  already 
been  discussed,  and  practically  decided  upon.  These  modifications  were  mainly  the 
elimination  of  Articles  III  and  VI  of  the  present  Agreement,  and  the  introduction  of 
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an  Article  in  which  Great  Britain  should  guarantee  the  new  land  frontier  ot  Japan  in 
the  same  terms,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter  Power  guarantees  in  Article  IV 
the  security  of  our  Indian  frontier. 

Count  Komura  pointed  out  that  by  Article  III  of  the  present  Treaty  Great  Britain 
recognises  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures  in  Corea  as  she  may  deem 
necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  her  interests  therein.  As  she  has  now  annexed 
Corea  this  Article  is  no  longer  necessary.  Article  VI  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  condition 
of  things  which  happily  no  longer  exists,  namely  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  is 
also  unnecessary.  Count  Komura  went  on  to  say  that  his  Government  considered  that 
Article  III  in  which  Great  Britain  recognised  Japan's  rights  in  Corea  was  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  Article  IV  in  which  Japan  recognised  the  special  interests  of  Great  Britain 
in  all  that  concerned  the  security  of  the  Indian  frontier,  and  her  right  to  take 
measures  in  the  vicinity  of  that  frontier  to  guard  her  Indian  possessions  :  as  therefore 
the  Corean  Article  would,  in  the  amended  Agreement,  disappear,  his  Excellency 
thought  that  an  Article  should  be  introduced  by  which  Great  Britain  might  recognise 
the  special  interests  which  Japan  had  in  the  vicinity  of  her  new  land  frontier.  His 
Excellency  invited  my  views  on  this  point.  I  said  that  the  question  was  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  I  did  not  feel  qualified  to  give  any  opinion  without  much  more 
consideration  than  the  present  opportunity  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  the  extension.  Count  Komura  said  that  he  thought 
that  ten  years  from  the  present  time  would  be  a  suitable  one,  though  it  might  be 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  nature  of  the  American  proposals  was  more  fully  known; 
but  even  if  these  fell  through  he  thought  that  as  it  was  almost  certain  that  the 
American  Government  would  again  bring  the  question  of  an  unlimited  Arbitration 
Treaty  forward  and  continue  to  do  so  until  one  was  signed,  the  negotiations  for  a 
modification  and  extension  of  the  Alliance  Agreement  might  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Prime  Minister  mentioned  to  me  it  would  be  a  particular  source  of 
gratification  to  the  Japanese  Government  if  the  Alliance  could  be  renewed  now, 
because,  as  His  Excellency  reminded  me,  it  was  entered  into  by  the  Government  not 
now  in  power;  if  renewed  by  the  present  Government  it  would  show  that  it  had  the 
joint  support  and  approval  of  both  Parties  of  the  State. 

The  gist  of  this  conversation  I  had  the  honour  to  report  by  telegraph. (■*) 

From  all  of  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  Government  are  eager  to 
extend  the  Alliance  for  a  further  period  and  are  already  prepared  with  the  modifications 
they  desire  carried  out,  one  of  which  at  any  rate  relating  to  Japan's  new  frontier 
furnishes  food  for  serious  reflection. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  your  telegram  dated  yesterday, (*)  pointing 
out  that  as  His  Majesty's  Government's  decision  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the 
Alliance  Agreement  had  already  been  imparted  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  it  was  too 
late  to  act  upon  the  considerations  urged  in  my  telegram  No.  14,(*)  giving  further 
reasons  why  they  could  not  be  accepted,  and  pointing  out  that  a  presumption  would  be 
created  that  the  Alliance  would  not  be  renewed  if  it  were  now  only  modified  and  not 
extended. 

While  admitting  that  my  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  delaying  the  extension 
until  the  expiration  of  the  Agreement  in  1915  have  been  communicated  so  late  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difi&cult  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  act  upon  them,  I  still 
venture  to  hope  that  though  a  modification  of  the  Agreement  might  with  great 
advantage  be  made  now,  its  definite  extension  at  the  present  juncture  should  if 
possible  be  avoided. 

The  Argument  that  the  Alliance  would,  for  the  four  and  a-half  years  it  has  still  to 
run  be  an  obstacle  to  an  vinlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States  i?.  one 
which  I  think  can  be  met,  for  the  modified  Agreement  would  of  course  contain  a 

(")  [v.  supra,  p.  513,  No.  418.] 
{^)  [v.  supra,  p.  514,  No.  419.] 
(«)  [v.  supra,  p.  512,  No.  417.] 
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clause  excepting  the  United  States  and  any  Arbitration  Treaty  we  might  conclude  with 
the  latter  Power  from  its  provisions. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

MINUTES. 

Practically  all  this  has  been  received  already  by  telegraph. 

At  present  the  India  Office  are  in  consultation  with  the  Gov[ernmen]t  of  India  with  regard 
t-o  a  suggestion  that  the  "  Indian  frontier  "  might  well  be  eliminated  from  the  revised  Alliance. 

In  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  this  despatch  the  Ambassador  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
extension  of  the  Alliance  may  not  be  definitely  carried  out  at  the  present  juncture.  But  he  knows 
that  the  Cabinet  have  already  decided  to  do  so  and  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  has  been 
so  informed. 

Presumably  the  signature  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with  America  would  precede  the  extension 
and  revision  of  the  Alliance  :  it  should  be  observed  that  Japan  is  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
revision  forthwith. 

M.  W.  L. 

We  cannot  go  back  now  as  regards  extension,  but  we  can  adhere  to  the  view  that  the 
American  Arbitration  treaty  should  come  first. 

F.   A.  C. 

15/5. 

A.  N. 

To  modify  without  extending  would  create  a  most  undesirable  impression  :  it  would  arouse 
apprehension,  whether  when  the  time  came  it  would  be  extended  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  wait  till  the  last  date  before  deciding  to  extend  it.  Shipbuilding 
programmes  depend  to  some  extent  upon  it  and  must  be  settled  some  time  in  advance. 

E.  G. 


No.  421. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  14310/1827/11/28. 
(No.  171a.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  13,  1911. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  told  me  to-day  that,  when  he  was  iai  the  United 
States  recently,  the  one  rock  ahead  in  the  way  of  a  Treaty  of  unlimited  Arbitration 
seemed  to  be  the  Japanese  Alliance.  Several  people  had  spoken  of  it  as  an  obstacle, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  causing  some  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  his  Government. 

I  said  that  I  had  instructed  you  not  to  say  anything  about  it  until  the  United 
States  Government  mentioned  it,  and  I  must  also  ask  him  not  to  say  any  thing  about 
it  yet,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  foreseen  this  difficulty,  and  when  the  time  came 
we  should  arrange  to  except  Treaties  of  unlimited  Arbitration  from  the  operation  of  the 
Alliance,  so  that  the  latter  would  not  entail  any  obligation  to  violate  them  and  go  to 
war.  When,  in  order  to  overcome  difficulties  in  the  Senate,  or  for  any  other  reason,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  United  States  Government  to  deal  with  this  point  publicly,  I 
would  consult  the  Japanese  Government  as  to  what  statement  should  be  made.  But 
I  impressed  upon  the  Ambassador  that  nothing  should  be  said,  and  that  he  should  not 
report  anything  to  his  Government,  until  I  had  consulted  the  Japanese.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  apprehension  of  which  he  had  spoken,  I  thought  it  right  to  assure  him 
that  every  thing  would  be  arranged  satisfactorily  when  the  time  came  to  adjust  it. 

[I  am,  drc] 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  422. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  MacDonald. 

F.O.  14311/1827/11/23. 
(No.  77.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  13,  1911. 

I  told  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  what  had  just  passed  between  the  United 
States  Ambassador  and  myself  about  the  Japanese  AlHance  and  Treaties  of  unhmited 
Arbitration.  (^) 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  then  raised  the  point  of  what  would  happen  if  two 
Powers  went  to  war  with  Japan,  one  of  the  Powers  having  an  unlimited  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  England,  and  the  other  not.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  one  of  the  Powers 
would  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Alliance  and  the  other  would  not. 

I  said  that,  if  the  cause  of  the  war  was  one  which  was  covered  by  the  Alhance, 
we  should  be  bound  to  go  to  war  too,  and  fire  upon  the  ships  of  one  of  the  Powers,  and 
not  on  the  ships  of  the  other.  The  situation  would  be  very  anomalous,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  provided  for  by  an  Article  in  the  Alliance,  and  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  special  provision  for  it.  The  Ambassador  said 
the  point  was  rather  one  of  theory. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  423. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  19648/1827/11/23. 

(No.  96.)    Secret.  Tokio,  D.  April  24,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  May  23,  1911. 

At  an  interview  I  had  with  Marquis  Komura  this  afternoon  His  Excellency 
expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing  me  before  my  departure  to  England  because 
he  particularly  wished  me  to  convey  to  my  Government  the  views  of  the  Japanese 
Government  as  to  the  present  situation  in  China,  which  they  considered  gave  cause 
for  very  serious  consideration.  He  personally  was  of  opinion,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
Prince  Katsura  entirely  agreed  with  him,  that  the  next  ten  years  would  be  very 
momentous  ones  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  there  were  elements  in  China  which,  unless 
carefully  watched  and  guarded  against,  might  lead  to  very  serious  trouble.  There 
were,  he  thought,  two  sources  of  danger;  the  first  was  the  granting  of  a  Constitution  to 
the  Chinese  people  which  event  would  take  place  the  year  after  next.  At  all  times, 
and  amongst  all  peoples,  the  convoking  of  a  national  assembly  and  the  granting  to  the 
masses  powers  and  privileges  which  they  had  not  possessed  before,  was  attended  with 
unrest,  culminating  sometimes  in  grave  disorder;  this  was  even  the  case  when  the 
Central  Authority  was  a  strong  one  and  capable  of  making  its  power  felt  and 
respected,  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  China  at  the  present  time  when  the 
Central  Government  was  weak  and  commanded  very  little  respect.  The  Prince  Regent 
was  well  meaning,  but  young  and  inexperienced,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Council  were  ignorant,  self-seeking,  and  given  to  intrigue.  The  granting  of  a 
Constitution  to  a  people  who,  like  the  Chinese,  were  not  prepared  for  it,  who  did  not 
indeed  understand  what  it  meant,  whose  rulers  were  weak  and  incapable,  might  well 
lead  to  grave  disorders  and  consequent  complications  with  foreign  Powers. 

The  second  source  of  danger  was  that  China  now  thought  of  nothing  but 
borrowing,  without  apparently  giving  a  thought  as  to  how  the  sums  borrowed  could  be 
repaid.     These  sums  were  ostensibly  for  reforms  which  were,  for  the  most  part 
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excellent  in  their  way,  but  the  Japanese  Government  were  very  sceptical  as  to 
whether  the  money  borrowed  would  be  expended  in  carrying  the  reforms  into  effect. 
Moreover  as  soon  as  the  National  Assembly  came  into  being,  further  reforms  would 
be  clamoured  for,  necessitating  the  raising  of  more  loans.  Even  if  the  money 
borrowed  were  honestly  expended  in  carrying  out  reforms,  the  advantages,  and 
revenues  accrueing  from  these  reforms,  would  be  some  time  before  they  became 
apparent.  This  would  lead  to  discontent  and  disorder,  and  possibly  international 
complications  and  intervention. 

Japan's  political  and  commercial  relations  with  China,  His  Excellency  went  on  to 
say,  were  of  a  very  important,  indeed  vital  character,  and  he  ventured  to  think  that 
Great  Britain's  interests  were  equally  important.  He  thought  therefore  that  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  should  stand  together  in  matters  Chinese,  and  he  had  consequently 
instructed,  as  a  first  step,  the  Japanese  Eepresentative  in  Peking  to  maintain  the 
closest  relations  with  his  Enghsh  colleague.  Personally  he  thought  that  the  European 
Powers  and  America  were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  dangers  ahead  in  China,  and  he 
hoped  that  when  I  went  home  I  would  bring  the  views  he  had  expressed  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  Government,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  British  Representative  in  China 
niight  be  instructed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  Japanese  colleague. 

His  Excellency  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  proposed  Anglo-American  unlimited 
Arbitration  Treaty  and  its  probable  effect  on  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement.  He 
repeated  what  he  had  said  on  previous  occasions,  which  I  have  duly  reported  in 
my  despatches  No.  58  of  March  16(')  and  No.  90  of  April  8(^)  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  revision  of  the  Alliance  Agreement  quite  irrespective  of  the  making  of  an 
unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  Government 
had  received  information  which  led  them  to  believe  that  such  a  Treaty  would  not 
materialize,  at  any  rate  this  session,  mainly  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  President  who  was  committed  to  the  scheme  of  unlimited  arbitration  would 
without  doubt  continue  to  bring  it  forward  each  succeeding  session.  The  Japanese 
Government  thought  therefore  that  the  Alliance  Agreement  might  be  revised  without 
further  delay,  and  that  it  should  contain  an  article  to  the  effect  that  "  the  provisions 
of  the  Revised  alliance  agreement  would  not  apply  when  either  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  has  concluded  a  Treaty  of  unhmited  arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  unless 
the  third  Power  joins  or  is  joined  by  one  or  more  other  Powers  with  whom  either 
of  the  Allies  has  not  concluded  a  Treaty  of  unlimited  Arbitration."  The  above  was 
taken  down  by  me  at  Marquis  Komura's  dictation. 

Marquis  Komura  said  that  he  considered  the  present  outlook  in  China  was  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  a  revision  of  the  Alliance. 

During  the  interview  His  Excellency  made  no  mention  of  an  extension  of  the 
Agreement  for  a  further  term  of  years.    I  also  avoided  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  His  Excellency's  observations  as  to  the  danger  ahead  in  China  in 
the  immediate  future,  I  said  I  would  of  course  report  his  views  to  my  Government. 

Marquis  Komura  spoke  with  great  earnestness  with  regard  to  events  in  China 
which  are  undoubtedly  causing  the  Japanese  Government  very  great  anxiety.  Equally 
without  doubt  the  Japanese  Government  would  very  much  like  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  us  regarding  joint  action  in  case  of  troubles  in  China.  Whether 
such  an  agreement  would  be  to  our  advantage  requires,  I  venture  to  think,  very 
serious  reflexion. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 

MINUTES. 

The  question  of  co-operation  with  Japan  in  China  has  already  been  gone  into;  but  it  has  not 
been  received  with  favour  here. 

As  regards  Marquis  Komura's  remarks  on  the  iniquities  of  borrowing  by  China,  we  must 
remember  that  Japan  is  not  included  in  the  recent  £10.000,000  loan  and  consequently  may  be 
feeling  a  little  sore  on  the  subject  of  foreign  loans  in  general. 

(>)  [v.  supra,  pp.  506-8,  No.  A09.] 
P)  [v.   supra,  pp.   514-17,   No.  420.] 
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The  remarks  with  regard  to  the  revised  Alliance  have  already  reached  us  :  the  full  draft 
has  already  been  communicated  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  and  is  at  present  under 
investigation. 

Copy  to  Peking  (Secret). 

M.  W.  L. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  is  to  see  Sir  E.  Grey  to-day. 

B.  A. 

23/5. 

As  regards  cooperation  in  China,  it  would  seem  very  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  now  to 
cooperate  with  Japan  in  circumstances  which  have  not  arisen  and  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
No  one  can  possibly  foretell  what  will  happen  in  China.  It  may  suit  us  and  the  Japanese  to 
cooperate  and  we  may  be  glad  to  do  [it]  in  certain  circumstances  if  and  when  they  arise  but  the 
circ[umstanc]es  must  arise  before  a  decision  can  be  taken.  In  the  meantime  all  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  each  other  informed  and  exchange  ideas  as  to  the  actual  situation. 

China  has  certainly  been  borrowing  a  good  deal  lately  (two  loans  amounting  together  to 
£16,000,000  with  power  to  raise  £4,000,000  additional)  but  if  they  are  really  reproductive  and 
there  is  control  over  the  expenditure  to  prevent  half  the  funds  sticking  in  the  pockets  of  the 
Mandarins,  this  is  not  necessarily  bad  finance,  as  was  I  remember  explained  by  Lord  Cromer 
in  one  of  his  reports  on  Egypt,  and  he  was  a  most  cautious  man  in  regard  to  finance. 

Railways  for  instance  China  must  have  if  she  is  to  become  prosperous,  but  they  must  be 
paying  lines,  and  not  such  as  was  suggested  the  other  day  by  Russia  across  the  Gobi  desert ! 

I  think  Sir  C.  MacDonald  might  speak  to  Marquis  Komura  somewhat  in  this  sense  on  his 
return  to  Tokio. 

I  will  deal  separately  with  the  question  of  the  Alliance  .Agreement. 

F.   A.  C. 

23/5. 

A.  N. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  intervention  in  China.  I  must  discuss  the  reply  to  this 
amongst  other  things  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald  before  he  returns  to  Tokio. 

E.  G. 

Let  Sir  C.  MacDonald  see  these  minutes. 

F.  A.  C. 


No.  424. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumbold. 

F.O.  17910/1827/11/23. 
(No.  98A.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  8,  1911. 

I  showed  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  the  enclosed  draft  of  an  additional 
Article  which  I  thought  might  prevent  any  conflict  between  the  renewed  Japanese 
Alliance  and  a  Treaty  of  general  or  unlimited  Arbitration  with  any  other  Power. 

He  observed  that  the  Article  which  I  had  shown  him  did  not  provide  for  certain 
contingencies.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  Japan  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  joined  the  United  States;  what  would  happen  if  Great 
Britain  had  an  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  none  with 
Germany? 

I  said  that  we  should  clearly  be  bound  to  go  to  war,  if  the  Alliance  entailed 
it,  with  Germany,  and  not  with  the  United  States.  The  situation  would  be  very 
anomalous,  but  it  would  be  a  complicated  matter  to  provide  for  it  in  the  Arbitration 
Treaty. 

The  Ambassador  then  suggested  another  contingency  :  that  Japan  was  at  war  with 
Germany,  that  we  under  the  Alliance  came  to  the  assistance  of  Japan,  and  that  the 
United  States  subsequently  came  in  to  help  Germany, 

I  replied  that,  in  this  case,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  our  going  to  war  with 
the  United  States,  but  the  United  States  going  to  war  with  us.  I  thought  this  was  a 
contingency  which,  if  provided  for  at  all,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  the  United  States.    Later  on,  perhaps,  I  might  mention  it  to  the  United 
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States,  and  ask  what  they  thought  about  it.  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  see  the  draft 
of  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Ambassador  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  contingencies  he  had  suggested  were  very  remote  and  most  improbable  and  he 
had  only  mentioned  them  in  order  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  contingencies 
of  that  kind  should  be  provided  for  in  advance. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  noticed  questions  in  Parliament  as  to  consulting 
the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  about  Foreign  Affairs  such  as  the  Alliance  with 
Japan. 

I  told  him  that  we  would  not  probably  discuss  the  Alliance  with  Japan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  itself,  but  would  take  some  other  occasion, 
when  it  could  be  done  quite  secretly,  of  informing  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  of  our  intention  to  extend  the  Alliance,  and  of  our  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


Enclosure  in  No.  424. 

Additional  Article  to  the  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
signed  at  London,  Axigust  12,  1905. 


Signed  at  ,  191 

Provided  always  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  should  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan 
respectively  become  involved  in  war  with  any  third  Power  with  which  Japan  or  Great 

Britain  respectively  shall  have  concluded  a  Treaty  of  r-  Arbitration  which 

general 

continues  in  force  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  entail  upon  Japan  or  Great  Britain 
(as  the  case  may  be)  the  obligation  of  going  to  war  with  such  third  Power. 


No.  425. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumbold. 

F.O.  19617/1827/11/23. 
(No.  110.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  17,  1911.- 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  gave  me  to-day  the  enclosed  draft,  which  his 
Government  had  drawn  up.  of  a  revised  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  us. 

I  said  that  I  was  glad  to  have  it,  and  we  would  consider  it  simultaneously  with 
the  suggestion  I  had  made  to  him  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  understood  our  opinion  to  be  that,  if  the  Arbitration 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  fell  through  or  were  indej&nitely  delayed,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  desirable  to  conclude  a  revision  and  extension  of  the  Japanese  Alliance. 

I  said  that  my  desire  was  that  the  two  should  be  concluded  simultaneously ;  but 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  him  some  time  ago  I  had  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
when  the  question  of  continuing  the  Alliance  was  raised,  it  would  be  better  to  put 
all  doubts  at  rest  by  revising  and  prolonging  it.  My  personal  opinion  as  to  procedure 
was  this  :  if  the  Arbitration  negotiations  with  the  United  States  could  be  concluded 
before  Parliament  rose,  about  the  middle  of  August,  then  of  course  the  revision  of  the 
Alliance  must  be  concluded  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  did  not  come  to  anything  in  the  present  Session, 
I  thought  we  had  better  conclude  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Government  in  such 
a  way  that  the  result  might  be  ready  when  Parliament  met  next  year.  Comment 
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had  been  created  last  time  the  AUiance  was  extended,  because  the  fact  was  pubHshed 
two  or  three  days  after  Parliament  had  risen;  and,  when  there  was  a  choice  of 
time,  it  was  preferable  to  conclude  these  things  rather  when  Parliament  was  sitting 
than  at  another  time. 

As  there  was  a  prospect  that  we  might  soon  receive  the  American  draft  of  an 
Arbitration  Treaty, (')  I  should  wait  till  that  arrived  before  coming  to  a  final  decision 
as  to  the  draft  of  a  new  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  There  might  be  something  in  the 
American  draft  which  would  throw  some  light  upon  how  the  modification  of  the 
alliance  should  be  worded. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

Enclosure  in  No.  425. 
Draft  of  revised  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  of  Alliance. 


Preamble. 

The  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  having  in  view 
the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Agreement  of  August  the  12th,  1905,  and  believing  that  a  revision 
of  that  Agreement  responding  to  such  changes  would  contribute  to  general  stability 
and  repose,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations  to  replace  the  Agreement 
above-mentioned,  such  stipulations  having  the  same  object  as  the  said  Agreement, 
namely ; 

(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of 

Eastern  Asia  and  of  India; 

(b)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  insuring 

the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China ; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 

the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  special 
interests  in  the  said  regions  : — 

Article  I. 

It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Japan  or  Great  Britain,  any 
of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly, 
and  will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those 
menaced  rights  or  interests. 

Article  II. 

If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on  the 
part  of  any  Power  or  Powers  either  Contracting  Party  should  be  involved  in  war  in 
defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this 
Agreement,  the  other  Contracting  Party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally, 
and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

Article  III. 

Great  Britain  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  security  of  the 
Indian  frontiers,  Japan  recognizes  her  right  to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity  of 
those  frontiers  as  she  may  find  necessary  for  safeguarding  her  Indian  possessions,  and 
reciprocally  Japan  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  security  of  her 
frontiers,  Great  Britain  recognizes  her  right  to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity  of 
those  frontiers  as  she  may  find  necessary  for  safeguarding  her  possessions. 

(*)  [The  United  States'  draft  was  received  in  London  on  May  29,  v.  infra,  pp.  570  3 
No.  473,  end.] 
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Article  IV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consulting 
the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements  with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  V. 

Should  either  High  Contracting  Party  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Unlimited  Arbitration 
with  a  third  Power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  entail  upon  such 
Contracting  Party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  Power  with  whom  such  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  is  in  force  unless  such  third  Power  joins  or  is  joined  by  one  or  more 
other  Powers  in  war  against  the  other  Contracting  Party. 

Article  VI. 

The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either  Power  to 
the  other  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  present  Agreement,  and  the  mearis  by 
which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be  arranged  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  authorities  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time  consult  one 
another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

Article  VII. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its 
signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall 
remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its 
expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  ipso  facto, 
continue  until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, have  signed  this  Agreement,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  Seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  day  of 


No.  426. 

Mr.  Rumhold  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  24761/1827/11/23. 

(No.  139.)    Secret.  Tokid,  D.  May  26,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  June  26,  1911. 

Marquis  Komura  informed  me,  at  his  weekly  reception  yesterday,  that  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington  containing  the 
substance  of  a  statement,  given  out  by  the  Department  of  State,  describing  the  main 
features  of  the  Draft  of  the  proposed  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  which  had  been  handed  to  Mr.  Bryce  for  submission 
to  His  Majesty's  Government. (')  His  Excellency  then  gave  me  an  outline  of  the  draft 
Treaty  which,  apparently,  amongst  other  things  provided  that,  where  a  matter 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been  referred  to  the 
Commission  to  be  set  up  under  the  Treaty,  the  terms  of  submission  must,  in  each 
case,  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  the  approval  of  that  body.  The  Minister  went 
on  to  say  that,  supposing  from  motives  of  jealousy,  or  obstruction,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  Senate  rejected  the  terms  of  submission,  a  deadlock  would  ensue.  In 
other  words  His  Excellency  said  ' '  Great  Britain  would  have  to  look  on  whilst 
the  Senate  took,  or  did  not  take  action."  He  wondered  what  view  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  of  this  feature  of  the  draft  Treaty. 

(')  [v.  infra,  pp.  570-3,  No.  473,  end.,  where  a  copy-  of  the  United  States'  draft  is 
reproduced.] 
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I  said  that  once  the  principle  that  every  conceivable  question  arising  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration  had  been 
accepted  by  the  two  Governments  and  embodied  in  a  Treaty,  the  Senate  would  only 
stultify  itself  before  the  world  by  obstructing  or  hindering  the  execution,  whenever 
necessary,  of  the  provisions  of  that  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  His  Excellency  considered 
that  the  Senate  could,  and  conceivably  might,  nullify  the  intention  of  the  two 
Countries. 

Marquis  Komura  said  that  of  course  the  Japanese  Government  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  proposed  unlimited  arbitration  Treaty  in  view  of  its  effect 
on  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  I  told  him  that  I  had  just  read  the  despatch  in 
which  you  had  recorded  a  conversation  with  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  which 
Mr.  Kato  had  raised  the  theoretical  point  as  to  what  would  happen  if  two  Powers 
went  to  war  with  Japan,  one  of  the  Powers  having  an  unlimited  arbitration  Treaty 
with  England  and  the  other  not.(^)  His  Excellency  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
conversation  and  then  proceeded  to  imagine  the  two  following  cases.  Both  cases 
presupposed  the  existence  of  an  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  a  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  In  this  case  Great  Britain  need  take  no  action.  But  if,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  United  States  were  to  invoke  military  assistance  from  Germany, 
the  Alliance  would  come  into  operation.  In  the  other  case  His  Excellency  supposed  a 
war  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  course  of  which  the  United  States  joined  the 
former  Power.  Again  the  Alliance  would  come  into  operation,  and  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  Great  Britain  to  distinguish  between,  or  separate  the  two  enemies. 
He  said  that  his  personal  view  in  the  two  abovementioned  cases  was  that,  from  the 
moment  the  United  States  invoked  the  assistance  of  another  Power  in  a  war  against 
Japan  or  joined  another  Power  in  such  a  war,  they  would  be  violating  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  England.  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  logical  deduction  from 
His  Excellency's  view  was  that  the  Alliance  would,  in  the  contingencies  in  question, 
practically  force  the  United  States,  at  the  risk  of  war,  to  observe  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  said  that  that  was  what  he  meant,  and  that  it 
proved  that  the  Alliance  was  an  effectual  guarantee  of  peace.  The  Minister  added, 
in  this  connection,  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Kato,  on  the  17th  instant,  to  submit 
to  you  the  draft  of  the  proposed  renewed  Treaty  of  Alliance,  with  such  changes  as 
the  Japanese  Government  considered  were  called  for  by  the  altered  political 
circumstances  of  the  day.(^)  He  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to  you  to  be  able  to 
consider  the  draft  of  the  proposed  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty  and  that  of  the 
Alliance  Treaty  simultaneously. 

Having  noticed  telegrams  in  the  local  press  categorically  stating  that  the  United 
States  had  informally  opened  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
with  Japan  I  asked  Marquis  Komura  what  truth  there  was  in  this  report.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  it  whatever  but  that,  if  at  any  time  the  United  States 
Government  were  to  propose  such  a  Treaty  to  Japan,  the  latter  would  examine  the 
proposal  very  carefully.  His  Excellency  said  that  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  the 
British  and  North  American  nations,  being  of  the  same  blood  and  having  a  common 
language,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  British  Empire  is 
contiguous  to  the  United  States,  should  wish  to  conclude  an  unlimited  Arbitration 
Treaty  together.  Japan  was  in  a  different  case.  I  understood  His  Excellency  to  say 
that,  given  the  situation  and  present  development  of  this  country,  arbitration  treaties, 
even  limited  in  scope,  required  careful  consideration.  How  much  more  carefully 
therefore  must  the  principle  of  unlimited  arbitration  be  examined? 

I  have,  &c. 

HORACE  RUMBOLD. 

(2)  [Unsigned  marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Greg:  "Presumably  No.  98[A]  of  May  8.'" 
{v.  supra,  pp.  520-1,  No.  424.)] 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  521-3,  No.  425,  encl.j 
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No.  427. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumbold. 

F.O.  20654/1827/11/28. 
(No.  118.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  26,  1911. 

I  informed  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  that,  as  it  was  part  of  our  policy, 
now  that  the  Self -Governing  Dominions  had  separate  fleets  and  forces,  to  consult  them 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  we  had  discussed  with  them  the  prolongation  of  the 
Japanese  Alliance.    The  proposal  had  met  with  cordial  and  unanimous  approval. 

I  told  the  Ambassador  that,  as  no  doubt  he  knew,  some  of  the  Dominions  were 
apprehensive  of  what  I  might  call  such  a  pacific  invasion  of  their  territory  by  Japanese 
as  would  displace  their  own  population.  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  expressed 
himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Japanese  Government  as  regards  Canada;  and  I  had  impressed  upon  the  Ministers  of 
the  other  Dominions  that  I  was  quite  sure  the  Japanese  Government,  though  they 
might  naturally  find  difficulty  in  controlling  the  free  movements  of  their  population, 
did  not  wish  it  to  go  to  distant  places,  but  preferred  that  it  should  turn  to  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  other  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  attitude  of  the 
Dominions  towards  the  Japanese  Alliance.  He  entirely  endorsed  what  I  had  said  as 
to  the  pohcy  of  his  Government  with  regard  to  Japanese  emigration.  He  said  that  his 
Government  were  disposed  by  the  Alliance  to  do  what  they  could  to  prevent  movements 
of  Japanese  emigration  that  were  disagreeable  to  us.  If  there  were  no  Alliance,  they 
might  be  less  able  to  influence  the  free  movements  of  Japanese. 

I  said  that  we  should  now  consider  the  draft  of  a  new  Treaty  of  Alliance(') 
simultaneously  with  the  American  draft  of  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration  when  we  received 
it.(^)  But,  as  the  Dominions  Eepresentatives  had  agreed  so  cordially  to  the  extension 
of  the  Alliance,  my  personal  opinion  was  that  we  had  better  proceed  with  it,  even 
if  the  Arbitration  negotiations  with  the  United  States  hung  fire. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GEEY. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  522-3,  No.  425,  end  ] 
(2)  [r.  infra,  pp.  570-4,  No.  473,  end] 


No.  428. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumbold. 

F.O.  25251/1827/11/23. 
(No.  134.)    Very  Confidential. 

Sir,  "  Foreign  Office,  June  26,  1911. 

I  explained  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  that  we  should  prefer  to  omit 
altogether  the  Article  in  the  Alliance  as  to  operations  beyond  the  Indian  frontier. 
We  thought  that  a  new  Article  such  as  the  Japanese  had  suggested,  contemplating 
operations  on  their  part  beyond  Korea,  would  be  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  an 
indication  of  designs  upon  Manchuria,  and  would  attract  considerable  attention.  Of 
course,  either  Government  might  be  compelled  to  [under] take  operations  beyond  their 
own  immediate  frontiers,  in  order  to  secure  their  interests.  For  instance,  we  might 
be  forced  to  do  so  in  Bhutan  or  Nepal,  if  there  was  trouble  with  China.  But  these 
contingencies  were,  I  thought,  sufficiently  provided  for  by  Section  C  in  the  Preamble. 

I  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  new  Article  to  be  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  now  pending  with  the  United  States.  I  pointed  out  that  this 
Article  with  the  addition  proposed  by  the  Japanese  Government,  beginning  at  the 
word  "  unless,"  would  be  criticised  as  compelling  us  to  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States  under  certain  contingencies.    We  wished  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the 
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Treaty  that  entailed  upon  us  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  therefore  like  to  omit  the  sentence  beginning  at  "unless." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  realised  that  Japan  would  expect  it  to  be  made  quite  clear 
that,  though  we  were  free  from  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States, — 
(the  country  intended  by  the  words  "third  Power"  in  the  Article,) — if  the  United 
States  were  at  war  with  Japan,  and  some  other  country,  such  as  Germany,  joined  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  would  not  argue  that  because  Germany  was  the  ally  of 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  was  under  no  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  therefore  Great  Britain  could  not  go  to  war  with  a  fourth  Power,  such 
as  Germany,  even  if  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  demanded  it. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  preferred,  we  should  agree  to  a  new  Article  instead 
of  the  one  now  drafted,  to  be  as  follows  : — "  As  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  negotiating 
a  Treaty  of  General  Arbitration  with  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in 
this  Agreement  shall  entail  upon  Great  Britain  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States." 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  promised  to  refer  these  matters  to  his  Government. 
He  asked  me  whether,  if  they  agreed  to  these  suggestions,  I  thought  that  the  Treaty 
should  be  signed  at  once,  and  when  did  I  think  that  it  should  be  published? 

I  said  that  I  thought  the  sooner  it  was  signed  and  published  the  better.  My 
object  in  pressing  on  the  discussion  now  was  that,  in  case  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
the  United  States  went  to  the  Senate  next  month,  and  the  Senators  who  were  not 
well  disposed  made  the  Japanese  Alliance  an  obstacle  to  the  Treaty,  and  the  United 
States  Government  asked  us  for  assurances,  we  might  reply  by  publishing  the  terms 
of  the  Alliance.  This  would  be  much  better  than  giving  assurances  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  be  used  publicly  in  the  Senate. 

[I  am,  &c. 

  E.  GREY.] 

No.  429. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumhold. 

E.G.  26233/1827/11/23. 
(No.  141.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  4,  1911. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  informed  me  to-day  that  his  Government  substantially 
conceded  the  two  points  which  we  desired  in  the  revised  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. (') 

They  agreed  to  the  omission  of  the  proposed  new  Article  Three. 

They  would  have  preferred  to  retain  it,  but  in  deference  to  our  view,  and 
especially  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  prepared  to  omit  the  old  Article  which 
referred  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  they  did  not  inisist.  That  point  was,  therefore, 
settled. 

They  were  also  prepared  to  substitute  the  word  "  general  "  for  "  unlimited,"  and 
to  omit  the  words  at  the  end  of  Article  Five,  beginning  at  "unless,"  provided  that 
we  agreed  that  the  Memorandum  which  he  gave  me  was  an  accurate  description  of 
the  situation. 

I  read  the  Memorandum,  and  observed  to  him  that  the  operative  part  of  it,  and 
our  assent  to  it,  would  have  to  be  published  with  the  Treaty  if  that  was  the  solution 
to  he  adopted.  It  would  not  do  to  publish  the  Treaty  and  to  have  a  secret  Memorandum 
about  it. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  saw  the  force  of  this,  and  appeared  ready  to 
contemplate  publication. 

I  then  asked  him  whether  his  Government  had  considered  our  alternative 
suggestion,  of  a  new  Article  specially  excepting  the  United  States. 

He  replied  that  his  Government  had  considered  it.  But  they  felt  that  an  Article 
mentioning  the  United  States  by  name  might  make  it  appear  as  if  a  modification  of 

(')  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 
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the  Alliance  had  been  made  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
might  be  regarded  as  invidious  in  Japan. 

I  inferred  him  to  mean  that  Japanese  public  opinion  might  think  that  the 
alteration  had  been  made  by  us  at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ambassador  also  explained  that  the  article  which  we  proposed  was  unilateral : 
it  did  not  provide  for  a  corresponding  exception  for  Japan  from  liability  to  go  to  \\ar. 
As  for  what  I  had  said  in  favour  of  this  Article,  that  it  would  make  it  quite  clear  that 
the  question  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  with  any  Power  other  than  the  United  States 
being  an  exception  to  the  Alliance  would  not  be  covered,  he  felt  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  Treaty  of  general  Arbitration  with  any  further  Power  would  be  so  important  a 
matter  that  it  would  be  one  on  which  the  Governments  would  always  have  to  consult. 

I  said  that  I  would  bring  his  communication  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  let  him  have  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

Enclosure  in  No.  429. 

Memoray^dum. 

(Communicated  by  Baron  Kato.) 

In  excluding  from  the  operation  of  the  Alliance  Agreement  any  third  Power  with 
which  either  of  the  AlUes  has  in  force  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration,  the  Imperial 
Government  have  considered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  insert  in  the  clause  bearing 
on  the  subject  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  such  exclusion  should  be  inoperative  in 
case  such  third  Power  joined  or  was  joined  by  one  or  more  other  Powers  in  hostilities 
against  the  other  Ally,  but  the  Imperial  Government  have  no  wish  to  introduce  into 
the  agreement  any  unnecessary  stipulations.  Accordingly  they  are  quite  prepared 
for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  proviso  in  question  if  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  are  well  satisfied  that  the  eventualities  which  it  was  intended  to  guard 
against  are  already  foreseen  and  fully  met  without  such  proviso,  it  being  the 
understanding  of  the  two  Allies  that  (1)  in  case  a  third  Power  not  having  in  force  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  one  of  the  Allies  should  contemplate  joining  with  a 
Power  having  in  force  such  treaty  in  war  against  the  other  Ally,  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  the  Ally  having  such  treaty  to  exhaust  its  best  effort,  to  the  extent  of  using  its 
armed  forces,  to  prevent  such  contemplated  coalition,  and  (2)  in  case  a  third  Power 
having  in  force  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  one  of  the  Allies  should  join  with 
another  Power  against  the  other  Ally  in  war  in  which  the  Ally  having  such  treaty  is 
under  obligation  to  take  part,  the  action  of  such  third  Power  could  only  be  construed 
as  an  attack  against  both  Allies,  and  such  third  Power  would  naturally  have  to  take 
necessary  consequences  of  such  action. 


No.  430. 

Mr.  Rumhold  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  30759/30759/11/23. 

(No.  196.)    Secret.  Tdkio,  D.  July  7,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  August  4,  1911. 

Marquis  Komura  held  his  last  official  weekly  reception  to-day  before  the 
commencement  of  what  is  termed  here  "  the  summer  vacation." 

His  Excellency  was  unusually  communicative  on  this  occasion,  and,  of  his  own 
initiative,  reviewed  the  various  important  questions  in  which  this  country  is  at  present 
interested. 
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He  began  by  talking  of  the  revised  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  said  that  his 
Government  had  agreed  to  omit  altogether  Article  3  of  the  Japanese  Draft — as  well 
as  the  words  in  Article  5  commencing  "  unless  such  third  Power."  The  Japanese 
Government  felt,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  understanding — 
recorded  either  by  a  secret  exchange  of  notes,  or  in  some  other  manner — as  to  what 
would  happen  in,  he  admitted,  the  very  remote  contingency  contemplated  in  the 
proviso  which  had  been  struck  out  of  Article  5.  It  was  essential  to  have  some 
understanding  of  the  kind  for  the  guidance  of  the  naval  and  military  authorities. 
To  use  his  own  expression,  "  we  must  know  where  we  are;  "  and  he  added  that  he 
had  instructed  Mr.  Kato  to  present  a  memorandum  to  you  on  the  subject. (M 

Marquis  Komura  said  that  he  understood  that  the  Australian  Prime  Minister 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  raised  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  Japanese  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  His  Excellency  said 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  never  countenance  the  emigration  of  their 
nationals  to  countries  unwilling  to  receive  them. 

He  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  so-called  Four  Power  Loan  to  China,  and 
said  that,  by  your  courtesy  in  communicating  to  the  Japanese  Government  a  copy  of 
the  Agreement,  his  Government  had  been  enabled  to  examine  its  probable  effect  on 
Japanese  interests  in  Manchuria.  The  only  objectionable  feature  of  the  Agreement, 
in  the  view  of  the  Japanese  Government,  was  the  vague  wording  of  the  Article 
pledging  the  Chinese  Government  to  first  invite  the  banks,  making  the  loan  of 
ten  millions  sterling,  to  provide,  if  required,  further  funds  for  the  continuation  or 
completion  of  the  operations  contemplated  under  the  Agreement.  His  Excellency 
considered  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  in  question,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  "  Manchurian  business,"  opened  up  all  sorts  of  possibilities.  A  more  precise 
wording  of  this  Article  was  desirable. 

Marquis  Komura  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  successful  termination  of  the 
fur-sealing  conference.  He  understood  that  the  Agreement  was  to  be  signed  to-day. 
The  Japanese  Government  were  now  engaged  in  calculating  the  probable  value  of 
the  percentage  of  the  American  and  Eussian  land-catches  which  had  been  secured 
by  Japan  at  the  Conference. 

I  enquired  of  His  Excellency  whether  his  Government  had  yet  come  to  a  decision 
with  regard  to  their  attitude  when  the  Eussian  Government  notified  to  them  their 
intention  to  extend  the  present  three  mile  limit  off  the  coasts  of  the  Pri-Amur  to 
12  miles.  He  replied  that  the  matter  was  still  under  consideration  and  that  no 
notification  on  the  subject  had  yet  been  received  by  the  Japanese  from  the  Eussian 
Government. 

Finally,  Marquis  Komura  said  that  the  summer  promised  to  be  a  quiet  one  in 
Japan.  The  subject  which  was  at  present  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
public  was  the  contemplated  purchase,  by  the  Tokyo  Municipality,  of  the  tramway 
system  of  the  city.  It  was  high  time  the  Municipality  acquired  the  tramways  in  view 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1917.  It  was  estimated  that  150  more  miles  of  tram  lines 
would  be  required  by  that  date  and  the  Government  could  not  rely  on  the  Tramway 
Company  to  extend  their  system  to  such  an  extent.  The  Company  would  naturally 
place  the  interest  of  their  shareholders  before  those  of  the  public.  His  Excellency 
thought  that  the  purchase  of  the  tramway  system  would  prove  a  profitable  investment 
for  the  Municipality  in  a  few  years'  time  and  the  Government  intended  to  create  a 
special  bureau  to  deal  with  the  management  of  the  tramways  in  order  to  ensure 
efl&ciency  and  economy  in  working. 

His  Excellency  seemed  full  of  animation  but  looked  very  worn,  and,  I  thought, 
far  from  well. 

I  have,  &c. 

HOEACE  EUMBOLD. 

(')  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  431. 


Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumbold. 


F.O.  26998/1827/11/28. 
(No.  144.)  Secret. 
Sir, 


Foreign  Office,  July  7,  1911. 


I  informed  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  that  the  Government  had  considered 
the  Memorandum^)  wliich  he  had  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  AlUance. 

We  thought  that  it  would  be  a  cumbrous  way  of  deaUng  with  the  point.  It  would 
have  to  be  published,  and  would  give  rise  to  endless  questions  as  to  exactly  what 
was  meant  by  it.  We  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question  would  be  to  mention  the  United  States  by  name.  Canada  was  now 
on  such  good  terms  with  the  United  States,  and  there  was  such  a  growing  feeling  of 
friendliness  between  the  public  opinion  in  this  country  and  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  was  clear  that  we  could  not  undertake  any  obligation  which 
would  involve  us  in  war  with  the  United  States. 

We  should  therefore  prefer  to  have  the  form  of  words  which  I  had  previously 
suggested :  "As  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  negotiating  a  Treaty  of  general 
Arbitration  with  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall 
entail  upon  Great  Britain  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,"  and,  to 
meet  an  objection  which  the  Ambassador  had  previously  urged,  to  the  effect  that  we 
might  be  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  negotiating  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
without  actually  concluding  one,  we  were  willing  to  replace  the  words  "  As  Great 
Britain  is  engaged  in  negotiating  "  by  the  words  "  Should  Great  Britain  conclude." 
But,  to  meet  the  point  raised  by  the  Ambassador,  that  this  arrangement  would  be 
unilateral,  I  would  suggest  instead  of  the  words  proposed  above  a  bi-lateral  form  : 
"  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  entail  upon  either  Great  Britain  or 
Japan  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States."  It  seemed  to  us  that  this 
would  be  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  meeting  the  point. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  would  refer  this  to  his  Government ;  but  he  asked 
whether  we  were  still  prepared  to  accept,  if  they  preferred  it.  Article  5  without 
the  concluding  words,  beginning  at  "unless,"  and  standing  by  itself  without  any 
^lemorandum. 

I  said  that  we  must  accept  that,  because  it  was  our  original  proposal  though  we 
should  prefer  to  mention  the  United  States  by  name.  But  I  would  point  out  that, 
from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  it  might  be  represented  that  Article  5  would  enable 
Great  Britain  to  whittle  away  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Alhance,  if  she 
was  inclined  to  conclude  Treaties  of  general  Arbitration  with  other  Powers  besides 
the  United  States;  and  that,  unless  Japan  was  equally  disposed  to  conclude  such 
Treaties,  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  might  be 
very  much  reduced,  whereas  the  obligations  of  Japan  would  remain  undiminished. 
I  observed  that  this  was  a  point  rather  for  the  Japanese  to  consider  than  for  us, 
but  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view  it  seemed  to  me  a  natural  objection  to  take,  and 
it  would  be  completely  avoided  by  the  use  of  words  that  mentioned  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  said  that  he  would  telegraph  to  his  Government,  and 
he  hoped  to  get  a  reply  by  Monday. 


[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


(')  [v.  supra,  p. 


527,  No.  429,  end] 
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No.  482. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumhold. 

F.O.  27221/1827/11/23. 
(No.  147.)  Secret. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  10,  1911. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  informed  me  to-day  that  his  Government  would  agree 
to  Article  5,  omitting  the  words  beginning  at  "unless."  They  preferred  this  to 
the  other  suggestions,  and  in  deference  to  our  wish  they  would  abandon  the  idea  of 
any  Memorandum,  such  as  they  had  proposed  last  week.(') 

He  then  told  me  that,  after  signature,  the  Japanese  Government  would  like  to 
have  at  least  two  days  before  publication.  They  had  to  consult  the  Privy  Council, 
though  this  was  a  matter  of  form,  and  they  wished  to  communicate  the  Treaty  before 
publication  to  the  United  States,  France,  and  Russia.  In  communicating  it,  his 
Government  would  say  that  its  object  was  the  firm  establishment  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  the  modification  of  some  of  the  clauses  had  been  made  because  of 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

I  said  that  I  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet  to-morrow.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  as  to  a  delay  of  two  days  between  signature  and  publication.  I  would 
consider  whether  we  also  should  communicate  the  Treaty  before  publication  to  the 
three  countries  he  had  named.  I  assumed  that  his  Government  had  selected  these 
three  countries  because  they  had  special  agreements  with  them. 

The  Ambassador  replied  that  this  was  the  case,  though  the  agreements  were  of 
course  not  of  the  same  scope  as  the  alliance  with  us. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  again  said  that  his  Government  expected  that 
we  should  communicate  with  them  before  concluding  any  Treaty  of  general  Arbitration 
with  a  Continental  Power. 

I  said  that  we  should  certainly  communicate  with  them.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Great  Continental  Powers,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  all  had 
European  Alliances,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of  any  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
them  over-ruling  our  Alliance  with  Japan,  unless  it  also  over-ruled  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  or  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  as  much  for  us  as  for  them  to  raise  the 
question  of  how  Alliances  would  be  affected  by  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  it  was  different,  as  they  had  no  Alliance. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  p.  527,  No.  429,  end] 


No.  438. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce.C) 

F.O.  27468/1827/11/28.  Foreign  Office,  July  12,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  200.)  D.  12-6  p.m. 

An  agreement  will  be  signed  tomorrow  revising  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 
in  some  particulars  and  prolonging  it  for  ten  years  from  this  date.  I  understand 
that  your  Japanese  colleague  is  i;istructed  to  communicate  the  full  text  to 
U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  ^ 

Russian  >  on  Friday  on  behalf  of  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t. 

French  j 

(1)  [This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Paris  as  No.  173,  and  to  St.  Petersburgh  as  No.  334.] 
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You  should  make  a  similar  communication  verbally  stating  that  the  object  of  the 
agreement  is  to  continue  to  preserve  the  stability  and  peace  now  existing  in  the 

jU[nited]  S[tates]-j 

Far  East  to  which  existing  agreements  between  -  Russia  -and  Japan 

(.France  j 

already  contribute. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  telegraph  full  text,  w-hich  will  be  published  on  Saturday  : 
till  publication  it  should  be  treated  as  confidential. 


No.  434. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  27469/1827/11/23. 

Tel.    (No.  201.)  Foreign  Office.  July  12,  1911. 

My  telegram  No.  200.(') 

In  making  communication  to  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  you  should  give 
a  copy  of  full  text  of  new  article,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Article  4.  Should  either  high  contracting  party  conclude  a  treaty  of  general 
arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall 
entail  upon  such  contracting  party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  Power 
with  whom  such  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force." 

You  should  express  the  hope  that  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  will 
appreciate  the  desire  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  shown  to  remove  any  possible 
obstacle  to  progress  of  arbitration. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  435. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Rumbold. 

F.O.  28077/1827/11/23. 
(No.  156.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  13,  1911. 

With  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to-day  I  signed  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance.  (') 

He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  its  signature,  and  I  did  the  same,  saying  that  the 
prolongation  was  a  great  advantage,  as  otherwise  people  would  soon  have  begun  to 
discuss  the  question  of  whether  the  Alliance  would  be  renewed  or  not. 

I  went  on  to  say  that,  in  one  sense,  the  Alliance  had  served  its  purpose,  for  it  had 
introduced  a  state  of  stability  into  the  Far  East  that  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  it.  But  this  was  really  a  reason  for  continuing  it :  for  if  the  Alliance  had 
lapsed,  an  element  of  instabihty  would  have  been  introduced  which  would  have  made 
it  impossible  to  preserve  the  settled  state  of  things  that  had  now  been  established. 

(M  [Article  IV  contemplated  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  the  expectation  was  frustrated  by  the  Senate.  A  treaty  was  signed  at 
Washington  cn  September  15,  1914,  by  which  all  disputes  were  referred  to  a  special  Investigation 
Commission.  The  British  Government  informed  the  Japanese  Government  that  it  regarded  this 
treaty  as  equivalent  to  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration,  and  that  the  condition  mentioned  in 
Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1911  had  thereby  become  operative.  This  contention  was  accepted  by 
the  Japanese  Government,    v.  infra,  eh.  LXX,  pp.  540-648,  passim.l 
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I  informed  him  of  tiie  message  whicli  I  had  instructed  Mr.  Bryce  to  give  to 
the  United  States  Government  respecting  the  desire  of  the  British  and  Japanese 
Governments,  shown  by  the  revision  of  the  AlHance,  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  path 
of  arbitration. (^) 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[KEY]. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  436. 

Agreemeiit  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. {^) 


Signed  at  London,  July  13,  1911. 


Preamble. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government  of  Japan,  having  in 
view  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  of  the  12th  August,  1905,  and  believing 
that  a  revision  of  that  Agreement  responding  to  such  changes  would  contribute  to 
general  stabihty  and  repose,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations  to  replace 
the  Agreement  above  mentioned,  such  stipulations  having  the  same  object  as  the 
said  Agreement,  namely  : 

(a.)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of 

Eastern  Asia  and  of  India ; 
(b.)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  insuring 

the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle 

of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 

China ; 

(c.)  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their 
special  interests  in  the  said  regions  : — 

Article  I. 

It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  any 
of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement  are  in 
jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly, 
and  will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those 
menaced  rights  or  interests. 

Article  II. 

If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on 
the  part  of  any  Power  or  Powers,  either  High  Contracting  Party  should  be  involved 
in  war  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  this  Agreement,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  will  at  once  come  to 
the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  it. 

(')  [This  text  has  been  taken  from  the  original  which  is  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office 
series.  Original  Treaties  (Japan  No.  34).  It  is  printed  in  A.  <t  P.  (1911).  GUI,  (Cd.  5735). 
pp.  375-8.] 
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Article  III. 

The  High  (Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consulting 
the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements  with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
ohjects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV. 

Should  either  High  Contracting  Party  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration 
with  a  third  Power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  entail  upon 
such  Contracting  Party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  Power  with  whom  such 
treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force. 

Article  V. 

The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either  Power 
to  the  other  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  present  Agreement,  and  the  means 
by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be  arranged  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  authorities  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time 
consult  one  another  fully  and  freely  upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

Article  VI. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its 
signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it 
shall  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date 
fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alliance 
shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  Undersigned,  duly  authorised  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, have  signed  this  Agreement,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  Seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  13th  day  of  July,  1911. 

[L.S.]  E.  GEEY, 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[L.S.]  TAKAAKI  KATO, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 


No.  437. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Mr.  Knox.C) 

P.O.  34518/1139/11/45. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary,  Sealharbour,  Maine,  July  18,  1911. 

I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  an  agreement  will  be  signed  to-morrow 
in  London,  revising  in  some  particulars,  the  existing  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  and 
prolonging  it  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  that  date. 

The  full  te'xt  of  the  Treaty  has  not  yet  reached  me  but  I  understand  that  my 
Japanese  Colleague  at  Washington  is  instructed  to  communicate  it  to  you  to-morrow. 

(1)  [Enclosed  in  Mr.  Bryce's  despatch  No.  206  A,  D.  August  14,  R.  September  2. 
(F.O.  34518/1139/11/45.)  The  despatch  is  not  reproduced.  It  stated  that  this  communication 
had  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  that  no  answer  to  it  had  been  received.] 
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I  am,  however,  in  a  position  to  inform  you  that  the  Treaty  in  its  revised  form 
contains  a  new  Article,  of  which  the  full  text  is  as  follows  :  (Here  followed  text  of 
the  New  Article). (^) 

In  communicating  the  above  to  you  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
the  object  of  the  agreement  is  to  continue  t-o  preserve  the  stability  and  peace  now- 
existing  in  the  Far  East,  to  which  the  agreements  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  already  contribute.  And  I  venture  at  the  same  time  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  Government  will  appreciate  the  desire  which  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  have  shewn  to  remove  any  possible  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
arbitration,  a  cause  in  the  promotion  of  which,  as  both  Governments  are  well  aware, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  most  sincerely  interested.  The  full  text  of 
the  Agreement  will  be  published  on  Saturday  next.  May  I  request  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  regard  it  as  confidential  until  that  day. 

[I  am.  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE.] 

(2)  [Thus  in  original,    v.  supra,  p.  533,  No.  436,  Article  IV.] 


No.  438. 

Baron  Kato  to  Sir  Edivard  Grey. 

F.O.  27781/1827/11/23. 

Dear  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Japanese  Embassy,  Londori,  July  14,  1911. 

I  am  requested  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  convey  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  an  expression  of  their  cordial  Congratulations  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
AUiance,  sincerely  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  new  pact  is  in  an  enlarged  sense  a 
pact  of  peace  and  general  repose,  and  also  the  assurance  of  their  warm  appreciation 
of  the  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit  manifested  by  you  and  your  government 
throughout  the  whole  negotiations. 

I  would  have  asked  for  an  interview  to  give  the  above  message  to  you,  but, 
having  been  informed  that  you  are  out  of  town,  I  write  these  lines  in  order  to  deliver 
the  same  without  delay. 

T  am, 

Yours  sincerelv, 

TAKAAKI  KATO. 


No.  439. 

.Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Baron  Kato. 

F.O.  27781/1827/11/23. 

Dear  Monsieur  Kato,  Foreign  Office,  July  17,  1911. 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  the  note  of  the  14th  inst[ant,](')  in  which 
you  convey  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gfovernment]  the  congratulations  of  H[i3] 
I[mperial]  J[apanese]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[errmien]t  upon  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance, 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  friendly  spirit  shown  on  this  side  throughout  the 
negotiations. 

I  beg  Y[our]  Ex[cellenc]y  to  be  good  enough  to  inform  your  Gov[ernmen]t  that 
H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernmen]t  very  cordially  reciprocate  their  congratulations  and 
friendly  sentiments,  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  gratification 
at  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance  and  of  placing  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the 

(')  [d.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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courteous  and  helpful  part  that  Y[our]  Ex[cellency]  has  taken  and  of  the  friendly 
spirit  that  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  has  shown  throughout  these  negotiations. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  cannot  hut  hope  and  irust,  with  the  Imp[eria]l 
Jap[ane]se  Govrernmen]t,  that  the  result  will  further  tend  to  secure  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Far  East,  and  thus  ensure  the  object  which  the  two  countries  have 
in  view. 

[I  have,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  440. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Greij. 
F.O.  287'28/1827/ll/23A. 

(No.  209.)  St.  Petersburgh,  D.  July  18,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  Juhj  22,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  yesterday's  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  contains  a  leading 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty. 

The  moderate  Conservative  organ  observes  that  the  new  Treaty  contains  two 
important  innovations,  the  result  of  changing  political  conditions.  Great  Britain  no 
longer  binds  herself  to  support  Japan  by  arms  in  a  conflict  with  Powers  with  which 
Great  Britain  has  concluded  a  general  Arbitration  Agreement;  and  Japan  is  no  longer 
bound  to  render  armed  assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  case  of  complications  on  the 
north  western  frontier  of  India. 

Russia,  remarks  the  "Novoe  Vremya"  never  proposed  to  attack  England's 
Indian  possessions.  Only  the  most  exceptional  circumstances  could  have  impelled 
her  to  such  a  step.  The  exclusion  from  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  the  Article 
relating  to  the  defence  of  India  has  therefore  no  immediate  practical  significance, 
but  the  decision  to  exclude  it  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  note-worthy  proof  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  British  public  opinion.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty 
which  formerly  was  a  sort  of  weapon  in  England's  hands  against  Russia  has  now 
become  a  mutual  insurance  arrangement  against  undefined  contingencies  but  no  longer 
levelled  against  this  country. 

Russia  might  on  no  less  grounds  than  the  United  States  conclude  a  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  with  England.  She  has  no  occasions  for  an  armed  conflict  with  England 
or  even  the  possibility  of  engaging  in  such  a  conflict.  England  cannot  send  her 
"Dreadnoughts"  up  the  River  Moskva  and  Russia  cannot  land  an  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  A  Treaty  for  the  arbitral  settlement  of  all  Russia's  private 
differences  with  England  without  exception  would  be  justified  by  the  real  conditions 
of  the  political  and  geographical  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  it  would, 
so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  blunt  what  edge  there  remains  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty.  Even  as  things  now  stand  the  new  Treaty  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement  concerning  the  Middle  East  which  was  concluded  by 
M.  Iswolsky. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


586 
No.  441. 

Question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  19,  1911. (*) 

Mr.  Hunt  asked  whether  the  Colonial  Governments  were  consulted  in  the 
drafting  of  the  new  treaty  with  Japan? 

Mr.  Harcourt :  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  were 
consulted  before  the  Alliance  was  renewed,  and  unanimously  approved  of  the  renewal. 

(1)  [Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  28,  p.  1018.] 


No.  442. 

Question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  20,  1911. (') 

Viscount  Wolmer  asked  whether  the  draft  of  the  recent  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
was  shown  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  over-sea  Dominions  at  the  Imperial 
Conference ;  whether  they  approved  of  it ;  whether  the  Dominions  are  thereby 
committed  to  the  treaty  in  a  greatter  degree  than  merely  as  parts  of  His  Majesty's 
Empire ;  and  whether  the  Japanese  Government  were  informed  as  to  what  course 
of  action  would  be  pursued  by  the  Dominions  should  Great  Britain  be  involved  in 
a  war  under  Article  2  of  the  treaty. 

Sir  E.  Grey  :  T  must  refer  the  Noble  Lord  to  the  reply  given  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  a  question  on  this  subject  yesterday.  The  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Dominions  in  any  war  in  which  His  Majesty's  Government  may  be  engaged  is  a 
matter  to  be  considered  by  His  Majesty's  Government  in  consultation  with  the 
Dominions,  and  is  not  one  for  discussion  with  any  foreign  Government. 

(1)  [Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  28,  p.  1257.  For  the  answer  referred  to 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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Question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  24,  1911. (*) 

Viscount  Wolmer  asked  whether  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  relates  to  Persia 
or  any  part  of  Persia;  whether  the  territorial  rights  referred  to  in  Sub-section  (c) 
of  the  Preamble  include  the  British  rights  in  the  portion  of  South-Eastern  Persia 
delimitated  in  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907  as  the  British  sphere ;  and 
whether  the  geographical  area  to  which  the  alliance  relates  has  been  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  omission  of  Article  4  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  1905? 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood :  The  answer  to  the  points  raised  in  this  question  is  in 
the  negative. 

(>)  [Part.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  28,  p.  1438.] 
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Question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  27,  1911. (*) 

Viscount  Wolmer  asked  how,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  either  party  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  by  two  or  more  allied  Powers  with  whom  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  has  concluded  an  arbitration  treaty,  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
would  apply? 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  :  The  terms  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  clearly  show  that  in 
no  case  is  either  of  the  contracting  parties  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  a  third  Power 
with  whom  either  of  them  may  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration. 

(»)  {Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  28,  p.  1794.] 


No.  445. 

Mr.  Rumbold  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  38589/1827/11/23. 

(No.  22.)    Confidential.  Tokid,  D.  July  29,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  August  26,  1911. 

I  asked  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to-day  whether  he  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  conclusion  of  the  revised  Alliance  Agreement  had  been 
received  in  this  country.  Mr.  Ishii  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  said  that  only 
the  "yellow  press"  showed  any  discontent  with  or  desire  to  criticise  the  terms  of, 
the  Agreement. 

A  fortnight  having  now  elapsed  since  the  Agreement  in  question  was  made 
pubUe,  it  is  possible  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  impression  produced,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge,  on  the  Japanese  press  by  a  more  deliberate  study  of  that 
instrument.  The  renewal  of  the  Alliance  has,  it  now  appears  to  me,  been  received 
very  calmly  although,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  report  to  you  in  my  despatch  No.  209 
of  the  17th  instant, (')  the  Japanese  Government,  in  an  official  communique,  attributed 
to  themselves  the  initiative  in  extending  the  Agreement  and  in  modifying  its  terms. 
One  or  two  reasons  perhaps  account  for  this  unusually  calm  reception. 

In  the  first  place  the  revised  Agreement  took  the  public  by  surprise.  They 
knew  that  the  Agreement  of  1905  had  still  four  years  to  run.  Had  an  extension  or 
renewal  in  a  modified  form  of  that  Agreement  taken  place  about,  or  nearer  the  date  of, 
its  expiration,  the  likelihood  and  prospects  of  such  renewal  would  have  been  discussed 
beforehand  at  great  length  and  in  all  its  bearings  by  the  press  of  this  country.  Such 
discussion  was,  in  the  present  instance,  entirely  precluded  by  the  rapidity  and  secrecy 
with  which  the  negotiations  were  concluded.  In  fact,  as  there  was  no  anticipation, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  absence  of  enthusiasm. 

In  the  second  place  it  may  be  said  that  Article  4,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  held 
to  weaken  the  Alliance.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  nations — parties  to 
the  Alliance — look  upon  Arbitration  Treaties  from  very  different  standpoints.  Great 
Britain  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  territory  she  can  possibly  want  and 
to  be  mainly  concerned  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
growing  Pover.  She  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  she  had  attained  to 
her  full  potential  development.  Speaking  generally  she  is  not  yet  convinced  either 
of  the  desirability  or  efficacy  of  Arbitration  Treaties — certainly  not  of  such  as  are 
unUmited  in  scope.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  if  some  persons,  whilst  admitting 
that  a  Treaty  of  unlimited  Arbitration  between  two  countries  of  the  same  blood  and 
origin  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  ask  themselves  why,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  Treaty,  the  Alliance  Agreement  should,  even  nominally,  appear  to 
be  weakened.    It  was  inevitable  that  the  publication  of  the  revised  Agreement  would 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  merely  reported  the  opinions  of  the  Japanese  Newspapers  on  the 
renewal  of  the  Alliance.    (F.O.  31183/1827/11/23.)] 
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lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
chances  or  otherwise  of  a  war  between  them.  Whilst,  probably,  no  Japanese  ever 
seriously  thought  that  Great  Britain  would  take  sides  with  Japan  in  a  war  against 
the  United  States,  the  fact  that,  under  the  Alliance  of  1905,  she  was  pledged  to  assist 
Japan  in  certain  contingencies,  might  be  held,  by  a  Japanese,  to  have  been  suflBcient 
to  deter  the  United  States  from  doing  anything  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  his 
country.  Article  4  has  altered  the  position,  and  some  may  argue  that  the  moral 
force,  resulting  from  the  Alliance  of  1905,  has  disappeared.  In  reply  to  this  line  of 
reasoning  it  may  be  observed  that  Great  Britain  being  still  in  alliance  with  Japan 
and  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  unlimited  Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  the  United 
States  is,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  exercise  sufficient  moral  pressure 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  taking  any  steps  in  Manchuria  or  elsewhere  likely  to 
encounter  justifiable  opposition  from  Japan.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
if  Japan  has  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  these  will  proceed  from  American 
action  in  China  proper  or  Manchuria.  The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  currency 
loan  Agreement  including  the — to  the  Japanese — objectionable  Article  16,  took 
place  so  shortly  before  that  of  the  revised  Alliance  Agreement  as  probably  to 
emphasise,  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  people,  the  necessity  for  watching  American 
activity  in  the  three  Provinces.  As  an  instance  of  the  modification  in  the  tone  of  one 
of  the  principal  papers  in  Tokyo — the  "  Jiji  Shimpo  " — in  writing  of  the  Alhance,  I 
venture  to  quote  the  substance  of  an  extract  from  a  leading  article  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  the  26th  instant,  whilst  referring  you  to  my  despatch  No.  209  of  the 
17th  instant  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  report  the  remarks  of  the  "  Jiji  "  on 
the  morrow  of  the  publication  of  the  Eevised  Alliance  Agreement.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  "Jiji"  observes  that  America's  activity  in  China,  producing  a  serious 
change  in  international  relations,  seems  to  menace  the  interests  of  Japan  and  Russia 
in  Manchuria,  while  the  new  Alliance  Agreement,  as  a  result  of  Article  4,  makes 
perceptible  a  marked  disturbance  of  Japan's  position  in  the  Far  East.  England  is 
freed  by  the  Japanese  Government  from  responsibility  under  the  Treaty  vis-a-vis 
America  and  the  latter's  activity  in  Manchuria  seems  to  be  approved.  The  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  Authorities  and  the  American  press  interpret  Article  4  as  proving  that 
Japan  has  no  provocative  intentions  against  the  United  States,  but  America  has  not 
made  any  similar  declaration,  so  that  the  Japanese  Government  have  unilaterally 
relinquished  a  portion  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  old  Treaty.  The  paper  goes  on  to 
allude  to  certain  negotiations  which  are  stated  to  be  in  progress  at  Washington  with  a 
view  to  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  Japan's  special  position  in  Manchuria. 
These  negotiations  no  doubt  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  solution  of  the  Currency 
Loan  question  and  it  is  said  the  [sic ;  that]  His  Majesty's  Government  are  affording 
friendly  assistance. 

A  few  voices  are  raised  in  favour  of  a  large  expansion  of  armaments — this  having 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  modification  of  the  Alhance,  The  advocates  of  naval 
and  military  expansion,  amongst  whom  are  of  course  several  officers  on  the  active 
list,  contend  that  Japan  has  now  been  thrown  on  her  own  resources  and  must  take 
measures  accordingly.  They  omit  to  state  from  what  sources  the  funds  for  such  an 
expansion  of  armaments  are  to  be  derived. 

It  is  held  in  some  quarters  that  another  effect  of  the  Revised  Alliance — combined 
with  American  activity  in  Manchuria — will  be  to  render  even  closer  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  Russia.  Telegrams  have  appeared  in  the  press  mooting  the 
conclusion  of  an  unlimited  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  England  and  Russia,  but  I 
have  not  yet  noticed  any  comments  in  the  Japanese  press  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a 
Treaty — if  concluded — would,  in  the  opinion  of  that  press,  have  on  the  Alliance. 

I  have,  SiC. 

HORACE  RUMBOLD. 
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No.  446. 

Sir  C.  MacDonald  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  87180/2582/11/28. 

(No.  249.)  Tokio,  D.  August  81,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  22,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  summary  of  minor  events  in 
Japan  during  the  month  of  August  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
8rd  Secretary  in  this  Embassy. 

I  have,  &c. 

CLAUDE  M.  MacDONALD. 


Enclosure  in  No.  446. 
Summary  of  Minor  Events  in  Japan  during  August  1911. 
....  3.  Arbitration  Treaty.    Count  Hayashi  s  Views. 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  Count  Hatashi's  [sic]  new  position  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Communications  and  temporarily  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  note  an  article  by  that  statesman  which  appeared  recently  in  the  ' '  Jiji  Shimpo ' '  on 
the  subject  of  the  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty.  Count  Hayashi  states  that  the 
general  trend  of  opinion  in  Japan  appears  to  be  that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  was  urged 
by  the  special  relations  of  the  two  countries  vis-a-vis  Japan.  He  points  out  that 
this  is  a  very  narrow  and  one-sided  view  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  ever 
increasing  tendency  among  civilized  nations  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  he  states  that  however  important  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  is,  it  is  equally  urgent  for  her  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  :  that  it  is  in  short  a  very  prejudiced  view  to  consider  the  concliision  of  such 
an  agreement  as  aimed  at  Japan  when  it  is  but  the  development  of  a  growing  world 
tendency. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Count  Hayashi  are  welcome  in  view  of  the  suspicions 
which  are  undoubtedly  rather  widely  held  in  this  country  as  to  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  new  Arbitration  Treaty,  which  is  popularly  considered  as  an  attempt  by 
America  to  strengthen  her  position  against  Japan. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION,  1910-1914. 

I.— THE  GENERAL  ARBITRATION  TREATY  OF 
AUGUST  3,  1911. 

[ED.   NOTE. — Anglo-American   Arbitration   Treaties   and  Projects. 

The  Pauncefote-Olney  Arbitration  Treaty,  as  signed  on  January  11,  1897  (.4.  <6  P. 
(1897),  ClI,  (Cd.  8331),  pp.  429-35),  had  an  extremely  wide  scope,  "it  included  as  subjects 
for  arbitration  "  all  questions  in  difference  between  them  which  they  (the  High  Contracting  Parties) 
fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiation."  Territorial  disputes  were  however  excepted  from  this 
procedure  and  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  manner.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  was  for  five 
years.  The  Treaty  was  commended  by  both  Presidents  Cleveland  and  McKinley  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  on  May  5,  1897,  by  43  to  26.  Further  details  will  be  found  in  R.  B.  Mowat,  Life 
of  Lord  Pauncefote,  (1929),  pp.  167-71.  It  is  evident  from  Lord  Salisbury's  letters  to  Lord 
Pauncefote  (cp.  pp.  165-6)  that  Olney  and  President  Cleveland  were  more  anxious  than  he  for  a 
successful  conclusion  to  the  negotiation.  In  some  quarters  the  defeat  was  attributed  to  the  Senate 
alone,  but  this  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  proved.  President  McKinley  considered — 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Pauncefote — but  ultimately  rejected  a  proposal  for  presenting  a  new 
draft  to  the  Senate. 

Arbitration  was  promoted  by  discussion  at  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  by  the  creation 
of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  An  Anglo-French  Arbitration  Treaty  (v.  Gooch  <6  Temperley, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  261-2,  No.  319,  p.  289,  No.  352,  p.  290,  No.  353,  p.  291,  No.  354,  p.  301,  No.  360 
and  end,  p.  303,  No.  362,  p.  311,  No.  368,  pp.  318-9,  No.  371)  was  ultimately  signed  on 
October  14,  W03  {v.  pp.  318-9,  No.  371,  p.  319,  No.  372),  and  was  followed  by  others,  notably 
by  an  Anglo-Italian  Arbitration  Treaty  (Gooch  <£  Temperlry ,  Vol.  II.  p.  318,  note  (') ).  The  form 
of  these  served  as  a  model  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  important  clause  is  that 
given  in  the  Draft  Agreement  with  France  (Gooch  £  Temperley,  Vol.  II,  p.  301,  No.  360).  This 
provides  for  settlement  of  differences  of  a  legal  nature  or  of  interpretation  of  Treaties,  which 
diplomacy  had  not  settled,  by  reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  the 
Hague  by  the  Convention  of  July  29,  1899.  A  reservation  was  made  of  questions  aSecting  the 
vital  interests,  independence  or  honour  of  the  States  concerned.  To  this  form  the  United  States 
proposed  to  add  a  clause  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  Agreements 
were  suggested  with  Great  Britain  and  some  half  dozen  other  States.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  were  much  disappointed  when  the  Senate  sought  to  make  amendments 
in  each  case  to  the  Treaty,  "  before  any  given  matter  should  go  forward  to  arbitration.'" 
A.  L.  P.  Dennis,  Adventures  in  American  Diplomacy,  N.Y.  (1928),  p.  479.  The  President 
considered  that  "  this  amendment  makes  the  treaties  shams,"  January  6,  1905,  Correspondence 
of  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  N.Y.  (1925),  Vol.  II,  pp.  110-2.  and  withdrew  the  treaties 
in  February,  (v.  J.  B.  Bishop,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  Time,  N.Y.  (1920),  Vol.  I,  pp.  435-6.) 
His  statement  (February  10,  1905)  was  "  I  learn  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  reported  the  Arbitration  treaties  to  the  Senate,  amending  them  by  substituting  for  the  word 
'  agreement  '  in  the  second  article  the  word  '  treaty.' 

"'  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it  no  longer  possible,  as  between  its  contracting 
parties,  to  submit  any  matter  whatever  to  arbitration  without  first  obtaining  a  special  treaty  to 
cover  the  case.  This  will  represent  not  a  step  forward  but  a  step  backward.  If  the  word  '  treaty  ' 
be  substituted,  the  result  is  that  every  such  agreement  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and 
these  general  arbitration  treaties  would  then  cease  to  be  such,  and  indeed  in  their  amended  form 
they  amount  to  a  specific  pronouncement  against  the  whole  principle  of  a  general  arbitration 
treaty. " 

On  February  11,  1905  the  Senate  ratified  their  amendment  and  on  February  13  President 
Roosevelt  withdrew  the  treaties.  Mr.  Root,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hay,  accepted  the  Senate's 
amendment  and  the  Arbitration  Treaties  were  ultimately  ratified  with  the  seven  governments  in 
that  form  and  with  seventeen  others  during  the  years  1908-9.  The  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  of  April  4,  1908  (A.  S  P.  (1908),  CXXV,  (Cd.  4179),  pp.  907-10).  It  contained  a  reference  to 
the  concurrence  of  a  self-governing  dominion  of  the  British  Empire ;  cp.  also  a  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government  (infra,  o.  621,  No.  532),  and  the  view  of  Sir  John  Simon 
(v.  infra,  Minute  of  March  13,  1914,  pp.  626^7,  No.  538).] 
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No.  447. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  29768/29768/10/45. 

(No.  175.)  Dublin,  N.H.,  D.  August  9,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  August  16,  1910. 

Having  gone  to  Beverly,  the  summer  residence  of  the  President,  on  August  5th 
to  bid  him  good-bye  before  quitting  the  United  States  on  leave,  I  had  some  general 
conversation  with  him  two  or  three  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  worth  reporting  to  you. 
He  had  asked  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  official  yacht,  the  MAYFLOWER,  to 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  where  a  memorial  tower  to  commemorate  the  first 
land-touching  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  to  be  dedicated,  but  as  I  had  a  month 
previously  declined,  owing  to  the  death  of  His  late  Majesty,  an  invitation  to  attend 
and  speak  at  this  function,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  Mr.  Taft's  agreeable 
invitation. 

When  I  asked  the  President  whether  he  had  yet  appointed  the  Commissioners 
who  are  under  the  recent  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  other  measures  tending  to  the  promotion  of  international 
peace  he  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to 
select,  because  some  of  the  persons  who  might  seem  obvious  in  respect  of  their 
activity  in  connection  with  peace  movements  might  not  be  the  fittest  to  handle  so 
difficult  a  subject  with  delicacy  and  discretion.  As  he  invited  suggestions  from  me,  I 
mentioned  the  names  of  two  eminent  men  who  would  be  sure  to  carry  weight ;  and 
he  said  he  would  try  to  secure  them.  He  had  already  invited  one  eminent  person 
who  had  declined.  Though  he  complained  that  Congress  had,  as  he  said,  almost 
hamstrung  the  scheme  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation — $10,000, — they  had 
made  for  the  purpose,  he  seemed  anxious  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  try  to  get  some 
good  practical  result  out  of  the  Commission  and  said  that  the  appointment  of  it  was 
one  of  the  things  which  would  take  him  back  to  Washington  in  the  end  of  September 
earlier  than  he  had  intended. 

From  this  the  conversation  turned  to  the  question  of  the  conclusion  of  general 
arbitration  treaties  of  broader  scope  than  those  hitherto  negotiated.  He  had 
some  time  ago  publicly  expressed  the  opinion  that  ' '  questions  of  national  honour  ' ' 
ought  not  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  Treaties  of  Arbitration, (M  a  sentiment  which 
was  much  commented  on  and  well  received  here,  and  he  thought  that  such 
General  Treaties  ought  to  embrace  all  differences.  I  observed  that  even  if  it  were 
found  necessary  to  except  any  questions  from  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  there  might  be  an  undertaking  invariably  to  allow  some  third  Power  or  Powers 
or  some  Tribunal  to  interpose  for  the  purposes  of  Conciliation,  a  method  which  while 
available  in  cases  where  arbitration  would  be  refused,  might  often  prove  equally 
efficacious.  He  seemed  to  think  that  a  good  example  would  be  set  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  if  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
of  the  wider  scope  he  had  indicated ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  any  intimation 
of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  take  such  a  step  would 
be  welcome  to  him.  He  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  had  been  raised  by  some 
Senators  when  Mr.  Hay  submitted  his  General  Arbitration  Treaty,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  legal  view  they  had  taken  was  erroneous.  I  observed  that  even  in  the 
form  in  which  Mr.  Root  had  got  his  Treaties  through  those  treaties  were  valuable,  for 
the  moral  obligation  to  go  to  arbitration  was  recognized,  although  a  special  agreement 
had  to  follow  in  each  case.  He  agreed  to  this,  and  remarked  that  anyhow  the  Senate 
was  now  changing  fast  and  the  new  members  might  prove  more  reasonable  if  such  a 
wider  treaty  as  we  had  been  discussing  were  now  submitted,  than  their  predecessors 
had  been. 

The  question  of  reciprocity  tariff  negotiations  with  Canada  having  been 
mentioned  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  last  April,  that  he  hoped  arrangements 

(>)  [cp.  infra,  p.  542,  Ed.  note.] 
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might  be  secured  which  would  effect  a  reciprocal  lowering  of  duties  on  natural 
products.  He  is  evidently  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  touching  duties  on  manufactured 
articles. 

Finally  the  subject  of  my  projected  visit  to  Panarha  having  come  up,  he  spoke 
very  warmly  of  Mr.  Mallet,  His  Majesty's  representative  there,  saying  his  relations 
with  the  United  States  authorities  had  been  very  good  and  that  Mr.  IMallet  had  often 
rendered  efficient  help  when  difficulties  arose  with  British  West  Indian  coloured 
labourers.  Mr.  Taft  is  himself  to  visit  Panama  in  November  and  probably  thinks 
that  it  is  just  as  well  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  of  the  Congressional 
elections  in  that  month,  for  his  position  between  the  two  sections  of  his  party  in 
Congress  is  a  delicate  one. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

MINUTE. 

The  agreement  with  Japan  has  five  years  to  run  and  ifc  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  have  to 
postpone  negotiations  all  that  time,  supposing  a  real  opportunity  arose,  although  I  recognize  the 
paramount  importance  of  maintaining  our  Treaty  engagements  unimpaired.  It  would  be  awkward 
lo  have  to  explain  to  the  U[nited]  Sftates]  G[overnmen]t  that  we  could  not  conclude  this 
arbitration  on  account  of  our  alliance  with  Jap'in  but  that  may  be  the  only  way  if  the  question 
is  pressed. 

I  make  the  suggestion  with  diflfidonce,  but  would  it  be  practicable  to  suggest  unofficially  the 
possible  inclusion  of  Japan  in  such  an  arbitration  Treaty?  Perhaps  opinion  in  America  would 
hardly  be  ripe  for  that  but  if  it  could  be  arranged,  a  source  of  danger  to  peace  would  be 
eliminated  and  a  great  step  forward  made. 

L.  M. 

Sir  E.  Grey, 

If  you  think  anything  of  the  proposal  to  bring  Japan  into  a  general  arbitration  agreement 
with  the  United  States  there  is  this  advantage  as  a  matter  of  tactics.  We  could  not  tell  the 
Ufnited]  S[tates]  G[overnmen]t  that  we  can't  sign  such  a  Treaty  for  5  years  because  of  our 
alliance  with  Japan.  It  would  be  a  nasty  reminder  of  our  engagements  under  that  agreement  and 
bring  the  Anglo-Jap [anejse  Agreement  into  disrepute  here. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  approached  the  Jap[ane]se  Amb[assado]r  confidentially  and  sounded 
him,  I  do  not  see  whv  the  Japanese  G[overnmen]t  should  refuse.  If  they  accepted  we  could  then 
tell  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  G[overnmen]t  that  we  should  be  ready  to  conclude  and  are  bringing 
our  ally  with  us,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  conclude  it  at  once. 

Should  the  U[nit€d]  S[tates]  G[overnmen]t  refuse,  the  onus  would  be  on  them. 

L.  M. 

Sept[emberJ  8. 

I  will  discuss  this  when  I  am  in  London. 

E.  G. 

10.9.10. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  to  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  till  they  approach  us  :  but  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  should  be  asked  to  come  to  see  me  on  the  26th(-)  or  30th  when  I  shall 
be  in  London  and  I  will  then  tell  him  that  some  arbitration  proposal  may  come  from  the  U[nited] 
S[tates  of]  A[merica],  that  we  shall  accept  it  but  tell  the  Ufnited]  S[tates  of]  A[merica]  that 
it  must  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  Alliance,  and  I  will  ask  the  Japanese 
whether  they  would  like  us  if  and  when  anything  is  proposed  to  us  to  propose  that  as  the  Japanese 
are  our  allies  the  U[nited]  S[tates  of]  A[merica]  to  prevent  any  conflict  between  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  and  the  Alliance  should  propose  a  similar  Treatv  to  the  Japanese. 

E.  G. 
14.9.10. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.   503,  No.  405.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  reference  to  President  Taft's  public  statement  in  the  above  despatch  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  a  speech  made  on  March  22,  1910,  to  the  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Society  in  New  York  {cp.  the  Times,  March  24,  1910,  and,  cited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
ib.,  December  15,  1910).  '  On  July  11,  1910,  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  quoting  this  speech  and  enquiring  how  an  approach  on  these  lines  would  be  regarded. 
Sir  Edward  "Grey,  in  his  reply  of  July  29,  said  "  Without  consulting  others  I  can  give  only  a 
personal  opinion,'  but  1  am  sure  that  an  approach  of  the  kind  you  indicate  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington  to  our  Ambassador  would  be  favourably  received."  (F.O.  371/1023. 
26234/26234/10/45.)]  
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No.  448. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  to  Sir  Edward  Grev 

F.O.  871/1039. 
43643  Case  607/10/45. 

(No.  216.)  Washingto7i,  D.  November  18,  1910. 

R.  December  1,  1910. 

.  .  .  .(  )  Again  Mr.  Knox  adverted  in  even  more  emphatic  language  than  before 
to  the  indissoluble  ties  which  bound  the  destinies  of  our  countries— these  were  his 
words—,  again  regretted,  though  unrepentant  as  to  his  share,  the  recent  want  of 
cordiality  in  our  relations  in  the  Far  East,- again  he  impressed  on  me  his  earnest 
desire  for  close  relations.  "Though  keenly  competitive  as  to  commerce,"  he  said 
we  are  anmiated  by  no  jealousy.  We  desire  nothing  that  England  possesses,  and 
Great  liritam  will  find  no  power  so  ready  to  cooperate  with  her  lovallv  and 
disinterestedly  in  every  part  of  the  world."  '  '  ^ 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  arbitration  and  Mr.  Knox  adverted  with 
pleasure  to  the  remarkable  progress  which,  he  said,  public  opinion  generally,  and  the 
teehng  m  the  Senate  in  particular,  had  lately  shewn. 

For  his  part  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  question  affecting  American  and  British 
interests,  which  could  not  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  as  far  as  he  and  the  whole 
Administration  was  concerned,  they  would  willingly  consent  to  a  widening  of  the  scope 
of  our  arbitration  treaty  so  as  to  include  questions  of  honour,  a  feeling  to  which  as 
you  will  remember,  the  President  has  alreadv  given  expression. (^) 

From  what  I  have  heard,  one  result  of  the  arbitration  seems  to  have  been  to 
accentuate  at  least  in  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  a  feeling 
that  is  common  here  among  prominent  educated  Americans  that  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  find  a  method  of  settling  without  the  intervention  of  foreigners  disputes  between 
two  peoples  of  the  same  origin,  with  the  same  traditions,  the  same  language  the 
same  law.  There  were  evidently  things  in  the  proceedings  at  The  Hague  which  grated 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Americans.  The  unfamiliar  foreign  procedure,  the  attitude  of 
the  judges  towards  counsel,  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  language,  the  un-Enalish 
(or  what  means  the  same  thing),  the  un-American  atmosphere,  the  want  of  social 
distraction  at  The  Hague  during  the  tedious  length  of  the  proceedings,— from  these 
uncongenial  surroundings  the  Americans  turned  with  feelings  of  comradeship  to  the 
Enghshmen,  who,  I  gather,  shared  their  views. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  broaching  such  a  subject, 
but  the  step  would  not  be  so  long  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight.  Already  there 
exists  a  lK)dy,  created  by  the  recent  International  Waterwavs  Treaty,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  responsible  officials  of  the  State  Department;  is  destined  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Most  of  the  disputes  which  are  likely  to  arise  between  our  countries  must  almost 
certainly  arise  over  the  relations  between  America  and  Canada  or  Newfoundland,  so 
that  the  practical  effect  of  applying  a  similar  principle  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
theory  might\e       """"'^  Probably  not  be  considerable,  however  great  the  change  in 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  MITCHELL  INNES. 

.V.  [The  first  part  of  this  despatch  refers  to  the  question  of  settling  difficulties  over  certain 
executive  and  legislative  acts  of  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Government"  ^^ich  had  been 

befrln:  on' th;  Ii'Le^"''',  ^-'T^-^'  -  therefore  omitted  Ts  hiving  L  direct 

nearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion.]  "^^n-c 

(2)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  449. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O,  371/1023. 

44445/44445/10/45.  Washington,  December  8,  1910. 

Tel.    (No.  54.)  R.  8  a.m. 

My  despatch  No.  216. (•) 

I  hear  unofficially  that  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[erninen]t  will  shortly  make 
overtures  for  settling  future  disputes  by  means  of  Anglo-American  Commission, 
probably  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Hague. 

I  can  at  present  tell  you  nothing  more  definite  than  this,  but  should  be  glad  of 
your  views  on  principle  for  my  guidance. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  450. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes. 

F.O.  371/1023. 
44445/44445/10/45. 

Tel.    (No.  129.)    R.  Foreign  Office,  December  12,  1910. 

Your  telegram  No.  54  (of  8th  December  :(^)  Arbitration). 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  any  proposals  that  U[nited] 
S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  may  wish  to  suggest,  and  consider  them  with  every  desire 
to  meet  their  views.  If  we  are  to  extend  the  scope  of  our  arbitration  treaties,  tlie 
U[nited]  S[tates]  is  the  country  with  which  we  should  desire  to  initiate  any  change. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  more  until  we  have  something  definite  before  us. 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  451. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  1189/1189/11/45. 

(No.  245.)  Washington,  D.  December  22,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  January  11,  1911. 

Still  another  has  been  added  to  the  many  Peace  Societies  which  flourish  in  this 
country.  The  money  to  support  it  has  been  found  by  a  certain  Mr.  Marburg,  a  man 
of  means  and  education;  and  the  particular  aim  was  prompted  by  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  late  Solicitor  of  the  State  Department,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  It  is  called  The  American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes,  and  its  purpose  is  to  forward  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  judicial  court  at  The  Hague,  which  was  started  by  the 
State  Department,  and  which  is  the  special  hobby  of  Dr.  Scott. 

The  Society  has  just  held  its  first  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  consisted  of  four 
conferences  and  a  banquet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  movement  in  this  country 
in  favour  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  is  spontaneous  and 
sincere.  The  meetings  always  seem  to  draw  large  audiences,  and  at  neither  of  the  two 
evening  meetings  that  I  attended  was  the  seating  accommodation  sufficient  for  the 
numbers. 

It  is  hard  to  be  original  on  such  topics  as  peace  and  arbitration,  and  there  were 
few  addresses  which  would  be  worth  quoting.    But  Mr.  Root  spoke,  and  his  appeal 
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for  more  abiding  peace  and  more  friendly  relations  was  wonderfully  impressive,  the 
effect  being  perhaps  increased  by  the  defects  of  his  curious  voice  and  peculiar 
delivery. 

And  Mr.  Choate  spoke,  and  in  his  clear  and  dispassionate  manner  gave  the  best 
account  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  difficulties  which  the  last  Hague  Conference 
encountered,  of  what  they  did  and  what  they  failed  to  do.  Meagre  though  the  results 
of  their  long  toil  seemed  at  the  time — the  TIMES  going  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the 
whole  thing  a  sham — he  made  his  audience  realise  how  solid  a  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  future  builders  to  build  on. 

But  my  object  in  writing  on  the  meeting  of  the  Society  is  to  call  attention  to 
Mr.  Taft's  speech  at  the  banquet.  He  spoke  of  the  recent  army  scare  and  stated  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  regards  armaments.  He  condemned  the  folly  of  the 
scare-mongers,  and  uttered  the  concluding  sentence  on  the  smallness  of  the  American 
army  with  great  earnestness — "  If  this  leaves  us  in  a  position  of  helplessness,  then  so 
be  it." 

I  enclose  a  report  of  the  speech, (M  and  need  do  no  more  than  to  say  that  the 
sentence  about  a  positive  agreement  with  some  other  nation  to  settle  all  disputes 
whether  of  honour,  territory  or  money,  was  an  intentional  reference  to  the  impending 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  MITCHELL  INNES. 

MINUTES. 

I  am  afraid  the  position  is  likely  to  be  even  more  unfavourable,  but  not  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  Senate.  The  U[nited]  S[tates]  plan  is  to  have  a  convention  compelling  the  parties  to  go  to 
arbitration  on  any  question.  Past  experience  shows  that  even  where  a  party  has  the  flimsiest 
claim,  there  is  always  a  fairly  good  chance  of  an  arbitration  tribunal,  instead  of  rejecting  the  bad 
claim,  decreeing  a  compromise,  by  which  the  claimant  does  get  something.  It  will  accordingly 
become  profitable  to  raise  international  issues  as  a  political  speculation  and  I  consider  this  to  be 
a  very  real  danger  of  any  scheme  for  unreserved  compulsory  arbitration. 

Moreover  whilst  Great  Britain  by  agreeing  upon  the  compromis  "  will  be  actually  bound 
to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  will  not  be  so  bound.  For  they  reserve 
the  power  of  their  Senate  to  withhold  their  consent  to  any  particular  compromise,  by  which  means 
they  can  in  practice  render  nugatory  the  obligation  under  a  general  treaty  to  submit  to 
arbitration. 

This  question  was  debated  at  great  length  in  connection  with  the  draft  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  at  the  second  peace  conference.  Strong  criticism 
was  there  offered  of  the  attitude  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  G[overnmen]t,  and  a  good  deal  of  heat 
generated.  A  considerable  number  of  Representatives  declared  that  in  view  of  the  liberty  claimed 
for  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Senate,  they  could  not  accept  a  scheme  such  as  the  U[nited]  S[tates] 
delegates  favoured. 

Mr.  Scott  who  is  organizing  the  agitation,  is  very  anxious  to  become  a  judge  of  the  new 
Court  (Salary  of  about  .£5,0001). 

E.   A.  C. 

Jan[uary]  13. 

There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  arranging  a  fair  "  compromis,"  unless  that  is  to  be  left  to  the 
Court.  I  doubt  whether  the  advocates  of  universal  arbitration  have  any  of  them  had  experience 
of  negotiating  with  the  U[nited]  S[tat€s]  Government  the  terms  of  a  "  compromis." 

W.  L. 

A.  N. 

The  point  taken  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Crowe's  minute  is  one  that  must  come  up 
when  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  open  negotiations  with  us:  it  is  one  on  which  it  is 
for  them  to  see  that  we  are  placed  on  equal  terms  if  they  propose  a  treaty.  They  must  find  some 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  if  a  treaty  is  to  be  arranged. 

E.  G. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.] 
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No.  452. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  1554/1139/11/45. 

(No.  7.)  Washington,  D.  January  5,  1911. 

Sir,  B.  January  14,  1911. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Chandler  Anderson  the  newly-appointed  Councillor  of  the  State 
Department  called  on  me  to  discuss  the  various  matters  outstanding  with  this 
Embassy. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  question  of  a  revision  or  reinforcement  of 
the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908.  This  question  has  become  urgent  somewhat 
suddenly  and  is  already  receiving  public  attention  as  appears  from  the  notice  in  the 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  inclosed  herewith. (M  A  marked  movement  in  favour  of 
"  obhgatory  "  arbitration — i.e.  arbitration, at  the  demand  of  either  party — has  been  in 
progress  during  the  summer  and  has  recently  received  a  great  accession  of  strength 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  fund  and  from  two  public  pronouncements 
delivered  by  the  President  looking  towards  it.  The  more  recent  and  striking  of  these 
was  recently  enclosed  in  desp[atch]  No.  245  of  the  22nd  December,  1910. (^)  Although 
the  relations  of  our  two  countries  have  not  been  publicly  or  officially  specified  as 
those  to  or  in  which  such  an  innovation  in  the  application  of  the  arbitral  method 
might  first  and  more  successfully  be  applied,  yet  private  conversations  elsewhere 
reported  to  you  indicate  that  the  United  States  Government  would  prefer  both  for 
practical  reasons  and  for  reasons  of  public  sentiment  to  take  this  momentous  step  in 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  can  in  this  matter  speak  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
one  who  has  actually  worked  at  the  official  drafting  of  treaties  and  may  be  deemed 
to  be  more  experienced  than  his  official  superiors  in  the  practical  requirements  and 
difficulties  while  fully  confirming  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government 
above  described  yet  admitted  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  finding  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  part  with  any  of  its  power  as  well  as  in  devising  a 
form  which,  while  covering  all  the  usual  cases  in  which  arbitration  is  desirable  would 
exclude  certain  classes  of  minor  matters  in  which  it  would  be  unsuitable  or  vexatious. 
Probably,  however,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent  Commission  of  inquiry  somewhat 
like  that  established  in  the  Canadian  Treaty  on  Boundary  Waters  and  Other  Questions 
which  might  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  Commissions  of  inquiry  recommended 
by  Part  III  of  the  Hague  Convention.  But  he  did  not  deny  that  the  reports  of 
such  a  Commission  might  in  some  cases  be  of  little  or  no  practical  use,  that  they 
might  even,  given  certain  contingencies  tend  to  accentuate  and  exacerbate  the  issues, 
although  this  would  no  doubt  be  most  unlikely  to  happen  so  long  as  the  present 
cordiality  of  the  two  Governments  and  nations  continued.  Moreover,  the  creation 
of  a  body  wdth  no  power  beyond  that  of  reporting  would  fail  to  meet  the  present 
public  movement  for  the  universal  application  of  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settlement 
and  might  even  be  considered  by  a  large  section  of  American  opinion  to  be  a  setback 
to  the  general  movement.  Mr.  Anderson,  however,  still  seemed  to  consider  that  his 
plan  offered  solid  advantages  and  told  me  that  he  w-ould  work  further  at  it  and 
endeavour  to  put  it  into  a  definite  form.  It  by  no  means  excluded  either  the  existing 
treaty  or  a  further  development  thereof. 

The  Senate  was  of  course  the  main  difficulty  present  to  Mr.  Anderson's  mind, 
and  with  reason,  for  another  failure  in  the  Senate  such  as  those  of  1897  or  1905  is 
not  worth  risking.  The  question  must  therefore  be  proceeded  with  cautiously  and 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  any  action  in  the  Senate  should  be  taken 
before  that  body  changes  its  character  on  March  4,  close  and  careful  consideration 

(^)  FNot  reproduced.] 

(')  {v.  immediately  preceding  document.    The  speech  referred  to  is  not  reproduced.] 
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must  be  given  to  the  matter  and  much  canvassing  oi  the  Senate  may  be  required 
before  such  definite  action  can  be  taken. 

In  another  desi)atch(')  I  have  summarized  a  conversation  held  with  the  President 
(since  my  interview  with  Mr.  Anderson)  in  which  the  subject  was  raised,  and 
beheving  the  United  States  Government  to  be  in  serious  earnest,  I  propose  to  hold 
myself  ready  to  render  any  aid  .that  I  can  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  devise  a  plan 
which  will  meet  the  situation,  believing  His  Majesty's  Government  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  United  States  Government  so  far  as  relates  to  aims  and  sentiment.  As 
respects  the  manner  of  attaining  the  end,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  things  to  be 
considered.  An  examination  of  the  present  situation  with  a  view  to  an  ascertainment 
of  the  lines  which  might  prove  those  of  least  resistance  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
memorandum  by  Mr.  Young. (*) 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  BRYCE. 

(^)  [v.  immediately  Eucceeding  document.] 

(••)  [Not  reproduced,    v.  infra,  pp.  548-9, _  No.  453,  min.  by  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurs-t.] 


No.  453. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  1555/1139/11/45. 

(No.  8.)  WashingtoT},  D.  January  6,  1911. 

Sir,  E.  January  14,  1911. 

When  I  went  to  see  the  President  to-day,  desiring  to  convey  to  him  the  message 
of  good  will  and  esteem  which  the  King  had  charged  me  with  for  him,  and  for  which 
he  desired  me  to  thank  His  Majesty,  whose  good  wishes  he  heartily  reciprocated,  he 
entered  almost  immediately  and  with  every  mark  of  interest  upon  the  question  of  an 
improved  and  enlarged  Arbitration  Treaty,  which  he  had  already  discussed  with  me  last 
summer,  as  reported  in  my  despatch  No.  175  of  the  9th  August,  1910. (^)  He  observed 
that  in  his  view  the  best  course  would  be  to  conclude  a  treaty  drawn  in  quite  general 
terms,  which  should  cover  all  serious  causes  of  difference  between  nations  and  thus 
provide  a  generally  efficient  safeguard  against  war.  The  time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for 
this  :  public  opinion  was  more  favourable  than  ever  before ;  and  the  example  to  other 
nations  would  be  of  great  value.  I  asked  him  whether  the  United  States  Senate 
might  not  be  expected  to  adhere  to  the  ground  it  had  taken  up  in  1904,  viz.  that  it 
was  under  the  Constitution  entitled  to  be  consulted  regarding  every  special  agreement 
or  compromise  by  which  a  general  provision  for  arbitration  is  to  be  put  in  force  in  each 
particular  instance.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Senate  would  not  now  adhere  to 
this  contention,  and  added  that  a  treaty  quite  general  in  its  terms  made  the  case  for 
the  Senate's  intervention  weaker  because  if  there  were  exceptions  and  qualifications 
to  the  generality  of  the  provisions  for  arbitration  the  Senate  might  argue  that  it  was 
entitled  to  examine  whether  in  the  particular  case  those  exceptions  applied,  whereas 
the  operation  of  general  provisions  would  be  automatic,  and  raise  no  such  questions. 

I  told  him  that  you  had  been  glad  to  receive  the  recent  communication  from  his 
Government  on  the  subject,  and  were  giving  serious  consideration  to  it,(^)  and 
observed  that  any  definite  proposal  which  he  and  his  advisers  might  address  to  us 
would  be  received  by  His  ^Majesty's  Government  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  sympathy 
which  would  lead  them  to  join  in  an  effort  to  give  practical  shape  to  the  idea. 

In  the  meantime  you  were  awaiting  an  expression  of  his  views  as  to  that  particular 
practical  shape.  It  had  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  some  form 
of  words  which  would  imply  that  only  matters  of  some  gravity  were  contemplated  as 
fit  for  arbitration,  trivial  matters  not  likely  to  lead  to  serious  dispute  being  excluded; 

(')  \v.  supra,  pp.  541-2,  No.  447.] 

(^)  [cp.  supra,  p.  544,  Nos.  449-50.] 
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and  I  instanced  cases  in  which  either  Government  might  have  made  remonstrances  or 
requests  bearing  upon  the  judgments  of  Courts  in  the  other  country.  The  President 
said  he  quite  agreed  that  such  cases  were  not  worth  taking  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  and 
was  disposed  to  consider  a  proper  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  that  had  presented 
itself  to  you. 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  regarding  the  Peace  and  Arbitration 
commission  for  which  Congress  had  voted  an  appropriation  and  the  members  of  which 
he  was  to  appoint.  He  told  me  the  matter  had  given  him  much  trouble,  but  he  had 
now  settled  on  the  persons  to  be  chosen,,  whose  names  he  gave  me.  He  did  not  think 
they  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated  treaty,  but  proposed  to  set 
them  to  work  to  consider  some  large  aspects  of  the  subject  so  as  to  enlighten  and 
influence  public  opinion. 

Our  conversation  ended  by  his  declaring  his  intention  to  set  the  State  Department 
to  work  at  once  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  carry  out  the  view  he  had  expressed 
to  me,  as  previously  in  the  speech  recently  delivered  by  him,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
matter  might  go  forward  speedily,  for  he  would  much  prefer  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
in  its  present  session,  (which  ends  on  March  the  4th),  any  treaty  upon  which  his 
Government  and  that  of  His  Majesty  might  agree. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

P.S.  Confidential. 

The  President  remarked  to  me  that  although  his  idea  might  be  found  generally 
applicable,  he  would  greatly  prefer  that  it  should  be  first  tried  as  between  his  own 
country  and  ours.  He  said  that  when  he  made  the  speech  already  referred  to  (see 
Mr.  Mitchell  Innes'  despatch  No.  245)(^) — a  speech  which,  I  may  note,  produced  a 
great  impression  here — the  French  Ambassador  who  was  sitting  beside  him  said  :  "  We 
should  be  very  happy  to  make  such  a  treaty  with  you."  "  But,"  continued  Mr.  Taft 
to  me,  "  I  may  tell  you  that  I  would  far  rather  make  it  first  with  you,  for  you  and  we 
can  understand  one  another  better  than  any  other  countries  can  do  :  our  legal  ideas  and 
methods  have  so  much  in  common  that  we  could  work  a  plan  of  this  kind  better  than 
it  could  be  worked  elsewhere,  and  the  plan  will  have  the  best  chance  of  ultimate 
general  success  if  it  begins  between  ourselves." 

J.  B. 

MINUTES. 

1.  I  think  we  might  ascertain  if  the  Japanese  Gov[ernmen]t  have  yet  taken  the  matter  into 
their  consideration. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  1908  Treaty  we  only  consulted  Canada,  and  confined  ourselves  to 
informing  the  other  .self  governing  Dominions  after  the  Treaty  was  signed.  Perhaps  we  might 
follow  the  same  practice  in  the  present  case,  if  we  add  a  similar  clause  about  "  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  a  self  governing  Dominion  "  as  is  contained  in  the  1908  Treaty.  In  sending  these 
papers  to  the  C[alonial]  0[ffice]  therefore  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  warn  Canada,  but  I  think 
we  might  defer  any  communication  to  the  C[olonial]  0[flfice]  till  we  see  the  actual  text  proposed. 
The  minutes  on  [26234]  (')  show  the  fate  of  the  previous  arbitration  treaties,  and  how  useless  it  will 
be  to  attempt  anything  far  reaching  unless  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  the  Senate  may 
accept  it. 

G.  S.  S. 

17/1. 

The  necessity  for  any  new  Arbitration  arrangement  with  the  United  States  of  America  being 
short  and  simple  in  its  structure  as  well  as  being  limited  in  scope  to  important  questions  is 
apparent  to  the  President.    How  the  various  difficulties  will  be  surmounted  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  final  pages  of  Mr.  Young's  Memorandum(^)  adumbrate  a  treaty  which  would  certainly  fail 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  requirements.  It  would  be  nearly  as  long  and  as  elaborate  as 
the  Olne'y-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1897.  There  are,  however,  some  interesting  pages  in  that 
memorandum  :  it  indicates  a  growing  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  of  the  State  Department 


(3)  [v.  supra,  pp.  544-5,  No.  451.  The  speech  referred  to  is  not  reproduced,  as  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  at  the  time.] 

(■•)  ["Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (P.O.  371/1023, 
26234/26234/10/45.)] 

(5)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  minute  printed  above.] 
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in  favour  of  referring  disputes  to  the  consideration  of  a  commission  which  will  decide  by 
compromise  rather  than  to  a  legal  tribunal  which  will  decide  by  the  strict  application  of  the 
rule  of  law. 

I  doubt  whether  this  means  anything  more  than  that  they  realize  that  many  of  the  most 
difficult  differences  of  opinion  which  arise  between  Governments  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
arbitration  in  the  strict  sense :  an  arbitration  tribunal  ought  to  decide  a  question  by  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law  and  not  by  a  political  compromise;  but  in  order  that  a  question 
may  lend  itself  to  a  decision  by  the  application  of  a  rule  of  law,  it  must  be  of  a  legal  nature. 

The  arbitration  of  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  is  already  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
Arbitration  Agreement  of  1908:  the  legal  cases  excluded  "  those  affecting  the  vital  interests  the 
independence  or  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties  "  would  not  be  numerous. 

The  desire  to  see  the  scope  of  arbitration  extended  so  as  to  be  all  embracing  necessarily 
entails  the  extension  of  a  system  which  ought  to  imply  the  decision  of  a  question  by  the 
application  of  a  rule  of  law  to  a  certain  number,  perhaps  a  large  number,  of  cases  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  that  system  because  they  are  not  legal  questions.  I  think  it  must  be 
perception  of  this  which  is  disposing  the  officials  of  the  State  Department  towards  the  adoption 
of  the  "  compromise  by  commission  "  system. 

It  follows  that  to  my  mind  any  new  arrangement  which  involved  the  complete  abandonment 
of  the  Arbitration  Agreement  of  1908  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Young  would  be  a  mistake  :  it  is, 
and  will  remain,  for  the  cases  which  it  covers  the  right  mode  of  settlement:  what  is  required  is 
a  machinery  which  shall  supply  its  omissions,  i.e.,  a  mode,  other  than  war,  of  settling  disputes 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  arbitration.  To  find  such  a  mode  and  embody  it  in  a  Treaty  is  a 
good  deal  more  difficult  than  to  write  a  minute  pointing  out  that  it  is  wanted. 

In  the  minutes  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  letter  to  Sir  E.  Grey  last  summer  (26234/10)(^)  I  suggest^ed 
an  agreement  that  neither  power  would  go  to  war  without  first  offering  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  as  a  useful  measure  :  it  might  be  better  to  elaborate  the  arrangement  a  little  and 
let  the  treaty  say  that  neither  party  would  go  to  W£U-  without  first  offering  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute  lent  itself  to  that  mode  of  treatment,  or,  if  it 
did  not,  to  the  consideration  and  report  of  a  commission  of  a  limited  number  of  eminent  men  on 
both  sides.  In  that  case  the  treaty  would  have  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  continued 
existence  of  such  a  commission. 

C.  J.  B.  H.(n 
23.1.11. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hurst. 

It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  a  dispute  on  points 
of  international  law  and  a  conflict  between  the  political  interests  of  two  States.  In  the  one  case 
there  exists  a  standard  by  reference  to  which  an  arbitrator  can,  by  proper  application  or 
interpretation  of  rules  or  general  principles  accepted  by  both  parties,  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong.  There  is  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  applicable  to  conflicts  of  political  interests, 
any  more  than  in  cases  of  internal  revolutions. 

Was  Alexander  right  or  wrong  in  invading  the  Persian  empire  and  erecting  on  its  ruins  the 
foundations  of  a  flourishing  Greek  civilization?  Was  William  III.  right  or  wrong  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  James  II.?    Is  Great  Britain  right  or  wrong  in  holding  dominion  over  India? 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  which,  when  seriously  pressed,  leads  to  war.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  such  questions  could  be  settled  by  arbitration?  Only  negotiation,  mediation,  compromise, 
or  the  overawing  of  one  party  by  the  other  can  prevent  war  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where 
very  often  neither  side  is  wrong,  but  both  sides  are  right  in  their  way.  A  State  commits  suicide 
if  it  allows  its  national  interests  to  be  staked  on  an  arbitration. 

But  the  distinction  between  cases  of  conflicting  political  interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
disputes  on  questions  of  a  legal  nature  on  the  other,  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  distinction  between 
vital  and  non-vital  issues:  Political  interests  may  be  of  minor  importance;  an  unfavourable 
decision  on  a  point  of  international  law  may  endanger  the  prosperity,  the  safety  or  even  the 
existence,  of  the  State  : 

Hence  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  arbitration  on  points  of  law,  and  prescribe  a  less 
conclusive  method  of  adjustment  for  questions  of  political  interests.  It  is  necessary  to  exempt 
from  the  process  of  arbitration  even  legal  questions  which  involve  vital  interests.  This  has  been 
recognized  hitherto  in  all  our  general  arbitration  treaties,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my 
conviction  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  to  depart  from  the  principle.  I 
therefore  favour  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hurst  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  minute. 

The  scheme  somewhat  nebulously  outlined  in  Mr.  Young's  memorandum  seems  to  me  on 
wrong  lines.  (*)    The  introduction  of  periods  of  delay  for  the  purpose  of  nominally  overcoming 


(*)  [cp.  supra,  p.  542,  Ed.  note.  The  minutes  are  not  reproduced,  as  their  substance  is 
sufficiently  indicated  above.    (F.O.  371/1023,  26234/26234/10/45.)] 

(')  [A  minute  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Alston  is  omitted  here,  as  it  does  not  add  materially  to  the 
discussion.] 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Spicer  :  "see  inclo[sure]  in  (1554).  [G.  S.  S.]"  This 
enclosure  is  not  reproduced.] 
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fictitious  "  constitutional  difficulties  "  might  well  suit  the  United  States.  It  would  be  altogether 
inapplicable  to  British  needs.  How  it  can  be  supposed  to  render  superfluous  the  reservation  of 
vital  interests,  I  do  not  understand.  That  the  proposed  treaty,  whatever  its  plan,  besides  short 
and  simple,  should  also  be  "on  broad  lines,"  because  otherwise  it  would  not  pass  the  Senate, 
nor  be  acceptable  to  American  public  opinion,  is  a  dangerous  suggestion.  It  can  hardly  mean 
anything  else  than  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  should  have  as  general  a  character  as 
possible,  and  not  define  things  too  closely.  Vague  generalities,  especially  of  a  high-sounding  kind, 
are  no  doubt  a  passport  to  American  favour,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  always  a 
temptation  into  which  negotiations,  often  unconsciously,  faU  only  too  readily,  to  slur  over  real 
difficulties  and  divergences  of  view,  and  conceal  them  under  the  terms  of  clauses  so  loosely 
expressed  as  to  leave  both  parties  free  to  read  different  and  contradictory  meanings  into  them. 
It  is  one  thing  inadvertently,  or  of  necessity,  to  sow  the  sfeed  of  future  disputes  by  want  of  care 
in  settling  the  exact  terms  of  agreement;  it  is  another,  deliberately  to  eschew  precision  and 
definite  limitation  of  statement,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  an  agreement  by  the 
other  side. 

It  will  be  important  to  prevent  the  discussions  with  the  United  States  government  taking 
a  wrong  turn  from  the  outset.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  real  danger,  having  regard  to  Mr.  Young's 
somewhat  impulsive  and  irresponsible  habits,  and  his  peculiar  relations  with  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  that  not  only  will  his  suggestions  be  communicated  to  them,  however  informally, 
as  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment] ,  but  that  the  State  Department 
will  before  long  put  forward  Mr.  Young's  suggestions  as  their  own,  and  as  having  been  formulated 
after  ascertaining  that  they  were  welcome  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]. 

The  consideration  of  the  whole  question  will  take  time.  But  it  might  be  well  to  warn 
Mr.  Bryce  at  once  that  pending  such  consideration  it  is  undesirable  that  Mr.  Young's  suggestions, 
some  of  which  raise  questions  of  great  difficulty,  should  be  communicated  in  any  form  to  the 
State  Department  or  otherwise  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 

E.  A.  C. 

Jan[uary]  29. 

Mr.  Hurst's  idea  is  very  ingenious  but  we  must  await  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  proposals. 

In  the  meantime  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crowe  that  a  private  Tel[egram]  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Bryce  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Young's  Memorandum  should  not  be  comm [unicatjed  to 
Mr.  Anderson  in  any  form. 

L.  M. 

Before  comm [unicatin] g  with  the  C[olonial]  0[ffice]  officially  we  must  await  the  U[nited] 
S[tat€s]  proposals.  Is  there  any  proposal  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  communicate  Mr.  Young's  memo- 
[randum]?  I  do  not  find  one.  But  it  may  be  wise  to  send  following  private  tel[egram]  to 
Mr.  Bryce  in  mv  name.(^) 

A.  N. 

(^)  [For  this  telegram  ii.  infra,  p.  552,  No.  456,  ywte  (').] 


No.  454. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Grey,  Washington.  January  16,  1911. 

Since  my  return  to  Washington  I  have  had  some  talk  with  the  President  on  his 
arbitration  scheme.  He  opened  the  subject  at  once  with  warm  interest;  and  he 
evidently  desires  to  push  it  on,  though  the  occupation  of  the  State  Department  with 
our  Fishery  Award  questions  (now  happily  adjusted  for  the  present)  and  with  the 
Reciprocity  negotiations  with  Canada  (still  proceeding)  has  prevented  them  from 
presenting  us  with  a  worked  out  plan. 

The  President  seems  to  think  he  could  get  through  the  Senate  a  General  Treaty, 
making  no  exceptions  or  reservations,  and  not  containing  any  provision  for  a  Special 
Agreement  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Root  however,  to  whom  also  I  have  talked,  doubted  this  :  and  I  suspect  he  is 
right.  Root  however  considers  that  a  general  treaty,  (without  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  the  Treaty  he  and  I  fixed  up  in  1908)  would  be  valuable;  and  holds 

(')  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  44.1 
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that  even  if  the  Senate  has  to  be  conceded  a  ripht  to  sanction  the  Special  Agreement 
in  each  case,  this  need  not  much  reduce  its  vahie.  He  thinks  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  he  considered  a  part  of  the  Government  of  the  r[nited]  S[tates],  and  pari  rntione 
that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  and  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  ought  Cas 
practically  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  1908)  to  be  deemed  to  be  one  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 

I  put  to  Root  the  point  you  mentioned  as  to  the  exclusion  of  minor  questions. 
He  does  not  apprehend  trouble  on  that  score,  holding  that  arbitration  has  been  taken 
and  must  be  taken  to  relate  only  to  questions  affecting  the  rights  and  claims  of  nations, 
not  of  individuals. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

MINUTE. 

I  propose  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  should  make  us  a 
proposal. 

E.  G. 


No.  455. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

E.G.  3990/730/11/50. 

(No.  59.)  Pans,  D.  February  2,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  February  3,  1911. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  49.  Confidential,  of  the  26th  ultimoC)  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  Note  from  the  French  Minister  for 
Eoreign  Affairs  informing  me  of  the  substance  of  the  reply  made  by  His  Excellency 
to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Paris  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  the  employment  of  the  navies  of  the  world  as  an  international  force 
for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 


Enclosure  in  No.  455. 
M.  Pichon  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

M.  I'Ambassadeur  : —  Paris,  le  27  janvier,  1911. 

Par  une  note  en  date  du  25  janvier  courant,  Votre  Excellence  a  bien  voulu  me 
faire  connaitre  les  vues  du  gouvernement  britannique  au  sujet  d'une  resolution  votee 
par  le  Parlement  des  Etats-Unis. 

Le  gouvernement  de  la  Republique  a  egalement  ete  saisi  a  titre  oflficieux  par 
M.  Bacon  de  cette  proposition  qui  a  pour  objet  de  rechercher  les  moyens  de  limiter  les 
armements  et  de  constituer  une  force  maritime  internationale. 

L' attitude  des  delegues  franq'ais  aux  deux  conferences  de  La  Haye  etait  un  sur 
garant  de  I'esprit  dans  lequel  je  devais  accueillir  ce  projet.    En  1899,  e'est  sur  la 

(M  [Not  reproduced.  This  despatch  (F.O.  3279/730/11/50)  refers  to  a  conversation  between 
M.  Pichon  and  Sir  F.  Bertie,  in  which  M.  Pichon  stated  that  he  had  informed  Mr.  Bacon 
that  "  the  Powers  generally  speaking  did  not  seem  favourable  at  present  to  the  idea  of  a 
limitation  of  armaments,  but  the  French  Government  would,  he  thought,  be  glad  to  assist  the 
United  States  Government  in  bringing  the  question  before  the  next  Peace  Conference."  Sir  F. 
Bertie  had,  moreover,  shown  M.  Pichon  Sir  Edward  Grey's  answer  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and 
M.  Pichon  had  stated  that  the  attitiide  of  the  French  Government  to  the  United  States' 
proposal  for  an  arbitration  treaty  was  materially  the  same  as  that  of  the  British  Government.] 
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proposition  de  notre  premier  delegue  qu'a  ete  votee  la  declaration  qui  reconnait  comme 
grandement  desirable  Tallegement  des  charges  militaires  des  di verses  nations.  En 
1907,  nous  nous  sommes  joints  aux  efforts  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  pour  faire  voter  une 
resolution  dans  le  meme  sens. 

La  proposition  actuelle  des  Etats-Unis  n'est  done  qu'une  consequence  des 
diverses  motions  adoptees  a  La  Haye  et  une  tentative  pour  trouver  des  moyens 
pratiques  de  realiser  les  principes  qui  ont  ete  proclames  par  I'unanimite  des  Etats.  ' 

En  consequence,  j'ai  repondu  a  I'ambassadeur  des  Etats-Unis  a  Paris  qui  m'a 
questionne  a  ce  sujet  que  nous  etions  tout  disposes  a  nous  associer  a  I'initiative  du 
Gouvernement  de  Washington  lorsque  ce  Gouvernement  aurait  decide  de  soumettre  a 
la  prochaine  conference  de  la  paix  des  moyens  pratiques  pour  obtenir  la  limitation 
Internationale  des  armements. 

Agreez,  &c. 

S.  PICHON. 


No.  456. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson. 

F.O.  4649/1139/11/45.  Washington,  February  6,  1911. 

Tel.    Private.  D.  9  p.m. 

Your  private  telegram  of  to-day. (*) 

Memorandum  for  yourself  and  ourselves  only  but  as  Anderson  is  now  occupied 
with  the  matter  early  expression  of  your  views  would  be  valuable  as  enabling  us  to 
influence  opinion  of  State  Depfartment]. 

(1)  [Sir  A.  Nicolsou's  private  telegram  to  Mr.  Brvce  of  February  6,  1911,  D.  1-15  p.m. 
(F.O.  1555/1139/11/45),  was  as  follows:— 

"  I  presume  Mr.  Young's  memo[randum]  enclosed  in  your  desp[atch]  No.  7  of 
Jan[uary]  5  is  for  your  and  our  inform [atio]n  only — and  will  not  be  comm[unicate]d  in  any 
form  to  Mr.  Anderson  or  '  others.'  " 

The  memorandum  bv  Mr.  Young  is  not  reproduced.  But  the  covering  despatch  is  printed  supra, 
pp.  546-7,  No.  452.] 


No.  457. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  4649/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  32.)  Foreign  Office,  February  9,  1911. 

Y[ou]r  Private  Tel[egram]  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson  of  Feb[ruar]y  6.(*)  We  have 
not  yet  considered  the  subject  in  sufficient  detail  to  influence  the  State  Dep[artmen]t 
and  as  the  initiative  comes  from  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t,  it  will  be 
better  to  await  their  proposals.  I  need  not  repeat  that  they  will  receive  the  most 
sympathetic  consideration,  but  they  will  require  the  fullest  examination. 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.! 
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No.  458. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  8488/1139/11/45. 

(No.  60.)  Washington,  D.  February  27,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  March  8,  1911. 

In  my  despatch  no.  8  of  the  6th  January(*)  and  its  enclosures  I  had  the  honour 
to  report  on  the  general  situation  in  regard  to  the  disposition  repeatedly  indicated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  indicated  with  evident  earnestness,  to 
conclude  with  Great  Britain  another  General  Arbitration  Treaty  in  extension  of  that 
of  1908. 

Since  then  I  have  had  several  conversations  on  the  subject  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Counsellor  of  the  State  Department,  and  the  latter  has 
given  me  a  general  idea  of  the  outlines  that  the  American  proposal  is  likely  to  take. 
These  are  set  forth  in  a  short  memorandum  which  I  have  prepared  and  enclose. 

The  chief  novelty  is  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  established  a  Joint  High 
Commission  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
countries.  Such  a  scheme  w-ould,  it  is  suggested,  be  an  aid  to  diplomatic  action  which 
might  in  many  cases  render  a  recourse  to  Arbitration  unnecessary.  It  is  independent 
of  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  and  might,  so  it  is  thought,  be  a  valuable  adjunct 
either  to  the  existing  treaty  or  to  an  enlarged  one.  A  second  Memorandum  suggests 
a  number  of  points  which  would  arise  upon  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  as  briefly 
outUned  in  the  first  Memorandum. 

If,  as  seems  at  the  present  moment  probable,  an  extra  session  of  Congress  is  held 
this  summer  it  is,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  to  proceed 
promptly  with  the  elaboration  of  their  draft  for  a  new  Treaty.  In  this  they  will 
consult  me  unofficially  in  regard  to  all  points  of  importance  that  may  arise  as  indeed 
they  have  already  done  as  regards  some ;  and  such  points  have  been  anticipated  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  annexed  memorandum.  I  am  however  somewhat  reluctant  to  express 
any  views  even  in  a  private  and  informal  way  without  somewhat  fuller  information 
of  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  than  I  now  possess.  I  have 
told  the  United  States  Government,  repeating  what  has  been  conveyed  in  your 
despatches  on  the  subject,  that  any  American  proposals  would  receive  careful  and 
sympathetic  consideration  from  His  Majesty's  Government  but  everything  else  that 
I  have  said  to  them  has  been  merely  given  in  the  way  of  private  and  personal 
suggestions  intended  to  call  their  attention  to  points  of  importance,  but  in  no  way 
committing  His  Majesty's  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  conversations  referred 
to  I  have  been  more  and  more  led  to  feel  that  in  this  early  and  so  to  speak  formative 
stage  of  discussion  whatever  views  we  may  entertain  can  be  dispassionately  considered 
and  have  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  United  States  Government  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  which  might  not  be  attainable  in  the  course  of  correspondence  when  more 
formal  negotiations  upon  formal  proposals  were  proceeding.  This  is  more  especially 
true  in  regard  to  any  pK)ssible  divergence  of  view  as  to  the  broad  lines  on  which  the 
new  Treaty  is  to  be  framed  and  the  general  objects  it  is  to  accomplish.  It  is  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  receive  an  early  and  somewhat  full  expression  of  the  views  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  these  latter  respects  for  my  guidance  in  discussing  the  matter 
informally  with  the  State  Department  and  the  President  that  I  submit  the  enquiries 
in  the  annexed  Memorandum.  In  any  case  it  seems  well  that  you  should  be  informed 
of  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  tending  to  shape  itself,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in 
the  minds  of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

(•)  [v.  supra,  pp.  547-8,  No.  453.  This  despatch  has  no  enclosures,  but  its  subject  is  a 
conversation  with  President  Taft  on  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  general  arbitration  treaty. 
The  reference  should  probably  be  to  despatch  No.  7  of  January  5,  supra,  pp.  546-7,  No.  452,  which 
describes  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Anderson  cn  the  same  subject  and  contains  enclosures.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  458. 
Memorandum  I. 

Two  suggestions  are  occupying  the  mind  of  the  United  States  Government. 
One  of  these  is  the  widening  of  the  General  Arhitration  Treaty  of  19f)8  so  as  to 
include  practically  all  cases  of  difference  sufficiently  important  to  require  settlement 
by  arbitration  if  diplomatic  methods  have  failed  to  settle  them. 

The  other  is  the  creation  of  a  Joint  High  Commission  for  enquiring  into  and 
reporting  on  differences  between  the  nations.  Should  it  be  decided  to  present  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  this  latter  suggestion,  which  does  not  exclude,  but  may  be 
used  in  aid  of,  the  former  suggested  plan,  it  would  probably  take  some  such  form  as 
the  folloVving  : — 

The  Commission  to  be  a  permanent  body  and  to  consist  of  four,  or  six,  eminent 
persons,  one  half  appointed  by  each  Power.  Any  question  or  matter  of  difference 
which  may  hereafter  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  is  to  be  referred  to  this  Commission  for  examination  and  report — the  report, 
or  reports — if  the  .Commission  is  not  unanimous,  to  be  , made  to  both  Powers.  The 
Commission  to  have  power  to  include  in  its  report  recommendations  and  conclusions 
as  to  a  settlement  of  the  difference  (?  at  the  request  of  either  party?  Query  :  should 
this  be  done  at  the  reqiiest  of  either  party  or  only  at  the  request  of  both?). 

The  Commission  to  be  supplied  by  the  parties  with  all  needed  information  and 
to  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and  compel  attendance  of  witnesses.  Agents  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Parties  to  represent  them  and  present  evidence  or  arguments. 

Any  case  investigated  and  reported  upon  may,  if  the  Powei's  cannot  settle  it  by 
diplomacy,  be  referred  to  arbitration  under  the  Treaty  of  1908  (or  under  any  enlarged 
Arbitration  Treaty  replacing  that  instrument[)] . 

Memorandum  II. 
Arhitration. 

Memorandum  I  gives  an  outline  of  certain  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Permanent  Joint  High  Commission  on  the  analogy  of  the  (Canadian  Commission 
established  by  the  ■  Waters  and  Boundaries  Treaty.  This  memorandum  contains  a 
note  of  some  points  that  would  need  to  be  considered  were  such  a  Commission  to 
become  the  subject  of  discussion. 

How  should  such  a  Commission  be  composed — Should  it  be  a  panel  say  of 
twelve  a  side  from  which  Commissions  ad  hoc  could  be  appointed  of  a  number  and 
nature  to  suit  the  question — or  should  it  be  a  standing  body  of  four  or  six  one  half 
appointed  by  each  side  which  would  only  have  to  be  called  together  on  each  occasion. 
The  American  scheme  contemplates  the  latter. 

The  United  States  were  at  first  disposed  to  suggest  that  this  Commission  should 
examine  into  "  any  matters  referred  to  it  by  either  party  which  are  of  a  legal  nature 
or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  subject  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  terms  of  reference";  but  they  are  also  considering  whether  it  might  not  be 
given  a  wider  scope  and  be  used  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  dif5erences  between 
the  countries,  with  a  view  bo  an  enlarged  general  Arbitration  Treaty  which  migut  omit 
the  exceptions  of  "  honour  and  vital  interests." 

It  would  seem  that  whatever  be  the  scope  of  an  enlarged  arbitration  treaty,  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  should  correspond  thereto. 

The  United  States  were  disposed  to  suggest  that  reference  to  the  Commission 
should  be  "at  the  request  of  either  party  but  subject  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  terms  of  reference."  It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  terms  of  reference 
should  be  a  matter  for  agreement  or  whether  each  party  should  submit  its  own?  If 
the  former,  then  reference  is  not  rendered  more  obligatory  by  the  phrase  "  at  the 
request  of  either  party  " — moreover  the  Senate  might  be  tempted  to  insist  on 
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supervision  over  the  terms  of  reference.  If  the  latter,  then  either  party  can  stultify 
the  object  of  submission  to  the  Commission  by  impracticable  terms  of  reference. 
Should  there  be  no  terms  of  reference  but  merely  a  submission,  the  Commission's 
powers  being  defined  as  far  as  possible  in  the  Treaty?  Should  the  Parties  be  trusted 
to  be  reasonable  ;  or  should  the  Commission  be  so  trusted?  It  deserves  to  be  considered 
whether  if  one  party  desires  a  reference  to  the  Commission  and  the  other  argues  that 
the  difference  in  the  given  case  is  not  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  this 
preliminary  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  should  not  be  itself  referred 
to  the  Commission. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are  to  define  the  issues  and  report  jointly  or 
separately.  At  the  request  of  both  parties  or  perhaps  of  either  party,  they  may  add 
recommendations,  for  the  settlement  of  the  difference,  but  their  reports  are  not  to  be 
considered  decisions  as  to  the  facts,  or  as  arbitral  awards.  May  there  not  be  some 
danger  that  a  mere  definition  of  the  issues  by  a  Joint  Commission  equally  divided  and 
presenting  antagonistic  reports  might  not  help  matters.  There  would  be  less  tendency 
to  this  result  when  they  were  empowered  to  seek  a  settlement  and  recommend  it 
which  would  alter  the  attitude  in  which  they  would  approach  the  matter.  Should 
they  be  given  this  power  of  recommendation  unconditionally  or  at  the'  request  of 
either  party?  A  still  more  important  question  is  whether  an  adequate  examination 
and  report  by  the  Commission  might  not  be  further  facilitated  by  providing  for  the 
association  in  case  the  Commission  were  equally  divided  of  a  fifth  neutral  Commissioner 
to  be  chosen  either  by  the  Commission  itself  or  by  the  Powers.  The  object  of  the 
institution  of  the  Commission  is  to  provide  a  preliminary  procedure  which  may  make 
reference  to  the  Hague  less  difficult  to  negotiate  and  at  the  same  less  indispensable 
to  a  settlement.  Power  to  associate  a  fifth  Commissioner  might  prevent  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  proceedings  in  a  more  costly  and  less  convenient  form  at  the  Hague. 
It  would  require  to  be  carefully  combined  with  the  provisions  for  arbitration  at 
the  Hague  to  prevent  any  confusion. 

Supposing  it  to  be  agreed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  19U8 
should  this  new  and  wider  Treaty  be  included  in  the  same  instrument  as  that  creating 
the  Joint  High  Commission  or  should  each  matter  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Treaty? 
The  Treaty  of  1908  was  made  for  five  years  only.  If  the  Commission's  functions  of 
reporting  are  made  to  include  thd  power  to  draft  the  Compromis  as  part  of  its 
recommendation  could  acceptance  of  that  Compromis  be  made  obligatory,  thereby 
cutting  out  the  interference  of  the  United  States  Senate? 

Should  further  provision  be  made  against  requests  to  refer  matters  intrinsically 
insignificant, — or  in  which  the  international  interests  are  insignificant  compared  to  the 
disturbance  to  domestic  institutions  concerned, — or  insignificant  compared  to  the 
interests  thereby  involved  in  international  relations  with  third  parties?  Instances  of 
each  class  of  request  have  already  seemed  likely  to  strain  the  obligation  to  arbitrate 
under  the  Treaty  of  1908. (^)  Should  some  further  safeguard  be  added  as  to 
contractual  relations  with  third  parties— a  point  dealt  with  at  the  last  Hague 
Conference,  or  as  to  constitutional  obligations  as  in  the  French  Treaty  of  1908. 

As  respects  an  enlargement  of  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  1908.  so  as  to  omit 
the  exceptions  therein  stated — the  United  States  Government  have  not  yet  found  a 
formula  which  they  can  propound  to  us  but  hope  to  discover  one.  Perhaps  some  such 
general  expression  as  "  differences  not  affecting  internal  policy  or  administration  "  or 
"  a,ll  differences  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  international  law"(^)  might  serve  to 
exclude  a  class  of  questions  which  ought  not  to  go  to  arbitration  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  deemed  matters  fit  to  be  so  treated. 

MINUTES. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  refraining  from  sending  criticisms  on  the 
scheme  outlined  in  these  papers.    I  thought  that  what  had  been  decided  was  that  no  concrete 

(*)  [Marginal  comment  by   Mr.    Sperling:  "To  what  does  this   refer?    fR.  S.]"] 
(^)  [^larginal  comment  by  Mr.  Sperling:  "What  do  these  mean?    [R.  S.]"] 
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proposals  were  to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Bryce.  Concrete  proposals  would  have  committed  the 
Government,  and  might  have  been  inconvenient  without  prior  consultation  with  the  Self  Governing 
Dominions,  but  the  same  argument  scarcely  applies  to  criticisms. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  scheme  for  a  Joint  Commission  proposes  that  it  should  examine 
into  "  questions  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  "  (see  mem[orandum]  I. 
para[graph]  3).  Para[graph]  4  of  mem[orandum]  II  gives  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  but 
merely  assumes  it. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for,  nor  advantage  in,  creating  a  second  organization  to  deal  with  the 
same  class  of  questions  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty.  If  they  are  legal 
questions  or  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  they  lend  themselves  to  settlement  by  the 
application  of  a  rule  of  law,  and  as  such  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  arbitration  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

What  is  required  is  some  machinery  for  the  pacific  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  disputes 
which  lie  outside  the  above  classes,  and  yet  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  source  of  serious 
friction  between  the  2  states  if  they  remain  unsettled. 

This  object  will  certainly  not  be  met  if  the  proposed  High  Commission  were  only  competent 
to  deal  with  legal  questions. 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  ask  Mr.  Bryce  why  it  is  thought  desirable  to  limit  the  functions 
of  such  a  Commission  in  this  way  :  what  advantage  there  would  be  in  having  two  organizations 
to  deal  with  the  same  classes  of  questions,  and  how  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  cases  which  lie 
outside  such  classes. 

If  such  a  High  Commission  were  appointed,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  it  the  power 
to  decide  anything  :  its  function  should  be  to  investigate  and  report.  A  power  to  recommend 
might  be  given  where  all  the  members  were  unanimous  :  but  not  otherwise.  If  a  majority  could 
recommend  there  would  be  the  possibility  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sperling(*)  of  the  British  and  the 
Colonial  commissioners  taking  different  views. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 

14.3.11. 

(*)  [Mr.   Sperling's  minute  is  omitted   from   considerations  of  space.] 


No.  459. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  11427/1139/11/45. 

(No.  80.)  Washington,  D.  March  20,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  March  29,  1911. 

The  President  having  returned  from  the  South  this  morning  I  called  on  him  in 
the  afternoon,  thinking  that  as  you  had  referred  in  Parliament  to  his  idea  of  a  General 
Arbitration  Treaty^)  he  might  wish  to  say  something  to  me  on  the  subject.  He 
told  me  he  warmly  appreciated  what  you  had  said  about  his  proposal  and  that  he  was 
much  gratified  that  his  suggestion  had  been  so  cordially  received  by  His  Majesty's 
Government,  as  indeed,  he  added,  from  what  I  had  told  him  in  previous  conversations, 
he  had  hoped  it  would  be.  He  now  desired  to  go  on  with  the  matter  at  once,  and 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Secretary  of  State  returned,  which 
would  be  on  Saturday,  he  would  himself  take  up  the  subject  with  the  latter  and 
would  endeavour  to  find  a  form  of  words  which  should  be  as  general  as  possible  in 
including  all  cases  that  needed  to  be  dealt  with  by  arbitration,  excluding  those  only 
which  common  sense  would  recognize  as  not  suitable  for  that  form  of  solution.  He 
thought  it  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  the  Senate  might  continue  to  insist  on 
its  right  to  have  a  share  in  settling  the  Special  Agreement  or  Compromis  for  the 
reference  of  each  particular  question  as  it  arose.  But  having  accepted  the  principle 
of  arbitration  as  binding  they  could  not  refuse  to  apply  that  principle,  and  thus  their 
intervention  would  not  really  diminish  the  value  of  the  Treaty.  Though  the  new 
Senate  was  a  body  whose  action  was  still  unpredictable  he  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  pass  the  Treaty,  and  he  would  hke  to  submit  it  to  them,  whenever  its  terms 

(1)  [On  March  13,  1911,  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
"  .  .  .  .  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  sketched  out  a  step  in  advance  in  arbitration 
more  momentous  than  anything  that  any  practical  statesman  in  his  position  has  ventured  to 

say  before  ....  we  should  be  delighted  to  have  such  a  proposal  "    Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Set., 

House  of  Commons,  Vol.  22,  pp.  1989-1990.] 
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had  been  settled  with  His  Majesty's  Government,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
Congress  meets. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

MINUTE. 

If  our  proposal  of  reference  to  a  Commission  with  instructions  to  recommend  a  settlement  is 
adopted,  the  difficulty  of  the  Senate  should  not  arise  till  the  Commission  has  reported. 

E.  G. 


No.  460. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  11429/1139/11/45. 

(No.  82.)  Washington,  D.  March  21,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  March  29,  1911. 

In  my  despatch  No.  80  of  yesterday's  date(^)  I  report  a  short  conversation  with 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  a  new  General  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  To  that  despatch  I  need  only  add  that  the 
reception  in  this  country  of  the  two  speeches  which  you  delivered  recently  on  the 
subject  of  arbitration,  followed  as  they  were  by  a  declaration  of  sympathetic  agree- 
ment from  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons, (^)  and  by  expressions  of 
what  would  appear  to  be  general  and  unqualified  satisfaction  in  the  Press  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  very  cordial,  and  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  any  action  he  may  take. 

Public  sentiment  here  on  the  subject  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  a 
Press  which,  unrestrained  as  are  its  utterances,  is  neither  an  adequate  nor  a 
trustworthy  medium  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  has  been  almost  wholly 
favourable.  The  only  notes  of  dissent  I  have  been  able  to  discover  come  from  some  few 
newspapers  which  profess  to  fear  that  there  is  an  intention  to  conclude  a  formal 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Such  suspicions,  as  is  natural, 
are  found  chiefly  in  German  and  Irish  newspapers.  This  has  always  shewn  itself 
whenever  arbitration  treaties  are  discussed,  but  when  their  real  purport  is  seen  it 
disappears.  It  was  noteworthy  that  in  the  numerous  St.  Patrick's  Day  demonstrations 
which  took  place  last  Friday,  very  little  of  a  nature  hostile  to  England  seems  to  have 
been  said.  At  one  of  these,  in  Baltimore,  which  I  attended,  having  satisfied  myself 
that  the  company  would  be  composed  of  persons  not  likely  to  show  any  disrespect  to 
His  Majesty,  my  remarks  about  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  growing 
good  feeling  between  the  English  and  Irish  peoples  were  very  cordially  received,  and 
a  verse  of  God  Save  the  King  was  sung. 

When  the  many  occasions  are  remembered  on  which  clamour  has  been  raised 
against  any  proposal  suggesting  the  ultimate  possibility  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  the  abstention  of  the  American  Press  from  any  such  attempt  on  the  present 
occasion  is  especially  significant.  The  gist  of  the  inclosed  extracts  from  leading 
journals (■')  is  an  attitude  of  approval,  the  mildness  of  which  is  perhaps  explained  by 
the  regretful  realisation  that  there  is  no  material  for  sensation  in  opposition. 

It  is  still  possible  that  some  of  the  extreme  Irish  Party  here  may  endeavoui" 
to  defeat  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  they  could 
now  succeed.  There  has  never  been,  I  think,  a  time  when  sentiment  on  this  side  was 
on  the  whole  so  favourable  to  an  effort  of  this  kind. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

P)  [Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  22,  pp.  2500-2.] 
(')  [Not  reproduced.] 
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No.  401. 

Sir  Edivard  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce 

P.O.  8488/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  March  22,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  80.)  D.  7  p.m. 

Your  despatch  No.  60  of  Feb[ruary]  27. 

I  am  consulting  Prime  IVIinister  and  colleagues  and  hope  to  send  you  at  any  rate 
some  prima  facie  views  by  bag  leaving  on  March  31st.  Meanwhile  I  would  suggest 
that  in  forefront  of  any  agreement  should  be  a  statement  that  in  no  case  will  the 
two  countries  go  to  war  but  will  submit  to  Arbitration  all  differences  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomacy.  After  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  use  might  be  made 
of  parts  of  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  especially  Article  VI. 

(M  \v.    suj  ra,    p.    'I'l'd,    Nn.  4oS.l 


No.  402. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  12633/1139/11/45. 

(No.  92.)    Very  Confidential.  Washington,  D.  March  28,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  April  6,  1911. 

I\lr.  Anderson  of  the  State  Department  having  suggested  that  I  should  talk  to 
Mr.  P.ooi  about  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty,  I  saw  the  latter  two  days  ago. 

His  judgment  on  the  subject  is  better  than  that  of  the  whole  State  Department 
put  together  and  his  influence  in  the  Senate  will  be  needed  when  the  treaty  gets 
there. 

He  thinks  that  Mr.  Anderson's  plan  of  a  joint  High  Commission  to  examine  and 
report  upon  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits, 
would  now  be  an  anti-climax  and  that  the  essential  thing  at  the  moment  is  to 
proceed  with  the  General  Treaty,  especially  having  regard  to  what  has  been  said  by 
yourself  and  Mr.  Taft. 

While  declaring  that  he  had  not  fully  thought  the  matter  out,  he  said  that  in 
his  view  the  simplest  and  easiest  course  was  to  follow  the  treaty  of  1908,  merely 
omitting  the  exceptions  of  "vital  interests,  independance  and  honour." 

I  suggested  that  the  words  in  the  treaty:  "questions  of  a  legal  nature  or 
involving  the  interpretation  of  treaties,"- — would  not  cover  all  the  cases  in  which 
arbitration  would  be  needed  to  avert  war,  instancing  such  recent  cases  as  the  breach 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1898  and  that  between  Eussia  and  Japan. 
He  did  not  controvert  this  but  was  not  prepared  with  other  words  and  seemed 
disposed  to  think  that  the  words  "  of  a  legal  nature  "  might  be  stretched  to  cover  all 
cases  questions  fit  for  arbitration. 

When  I  asked  what  he  thought  of  prefacing  the  treaty  by  a  declaration  that  the 
two  countries  would  never  resort  to  war,  he  observed  that  he  was  disinclined  to  broad 
enunciations  of  such  a  nature  but  he  would  like  to  think  over  the  point ;  and  when  I 
suggested  that  we  might  put  the  declaration  in  a  sort  of  preamble,  as  thus  : 

"  To  the  end  that  they  may  never  resort  to  hostilities,"  or 

"  To  the  end  that  this  friendship  may  never  be  broken," — he  seemed  disposed 
to  like  such  an  expression. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  probable  attitude  of  the  Senate,  he  said  as  it 
was  largely  a  new  body  he  could  not  express  an  opinion  but  did  not  seem  to  expect 
much  difficulty  in  getting  their  consent.  They  would,  he  thought,  continue  to  insist 
on  having  the  compromis  in  each  particular  case  submitted  to  them,  but  this  would 
hardly  reduce  the  value  of  the  undertaking  to  submit  all  questions  to  arbitration  and 
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the  Senate  ought  to  be  regarded  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  as  really  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  upon  which  the  obligation  to  arbitrate  in  any  case  would 
rest.  He  suggested  that  instead  of  the  term  Special  Agreement  in  the  treaty  of 
1908  the  term  Submission  should  be  used,  as  this  would  give  less  pretext  to  the 
Senate  for  considering  the  matter  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate  exercise  of  their  power 
and  would  more  clearly  imply  that  it  was  simply  a  carrying  out  of  the  general 
obligation  to  arbitrate.  This  seemed  to  me  an  iin])rovement  and  T  propose  with  your 
approval  to  suggest  it  to  the  President  if  Mr.  Root  does  not  do  so  himself.  I  hope  in 
a  day  or  two  to  hear  something  from  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject. 

The  reception  of  your  speech  here  has  been  so  cordial  and  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  now  so  much  fixed  on  the  subject  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  make 
progress  at  once. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


No.  463. 

Sir  Edivaid  Grey  to  Mr.  Bn/cc.(') 

Private. 

My  dear  Bryce,  Foreign  Office,  March  30,  1911. 

I  wished  to  consult  the  Prime  jMinister.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  some  of  our 
other  colleagues  on  your  despatch  of  the  27th  February(^)  before  I  sent  you  an 
answer. 

My  telegram  sent  yesterday('')  has,  I  think,  covered  by  implication  most  of  the 
points  you  raise. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  an  arbitration  treaty  which  shall  bear  on  the  front 
of  it  an  article  stating  that,  however  grave  a  dispute  between  the  two  countries  may  be, 
it  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  not  by  war.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  statement 
would  be  considerable,  and  would,  I  think,  increase.  Such  an  agreement  is  what 
ought  to  be  made  after  Taft's  speeches.  The  example  would  spread,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  one  or  more  great  European  Powers  would  eventually  make  a  similar 
agreement  with  us  and  the  United  States.  When  they  did  so,  their  action  would  have 
a  real  effect  upon  expenditure  on  armaments  and  the  nioral  "  of  international 
politics.  Let  us  therefore  begin  with  an  article  of  this  kind  between  the  United  States 
and  us. 

Next,  we  would  suggest  an  article  to  provide  that  the  first  step  with  regard  to  any 
difficulty  which  could  not  be  settled  diplomatically  between  the  two  Governments  should 
be  to  refer  it  to  a  commission  instructed  to  recommend  a  settlement.  A  commission 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  recommend  a  settlement  unanimously,  or  by  a  large 
majority,  than  they  would  be  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  a  binding  decision. 
The  responsibility  for  accepting  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  would  rest 
with  the  two  Governments  :  but  the  latter  would  be  reluctant  to  refuse  to  agree  to  a 
settlement  recommended  unanimously  or  by  a  five  to  one  majority.  The  commission 
might  consist  of  six  members — three  American  and  three  British. 

Disputes  referred  to  this  commission  might  not  always  be  of  a  legal  character, 
and  they  might  involve  one  or  more  colonies.  Therefore  we  cannot  have  a  standing 
commission.  For  instance,  if  Canada  was  affected,  probably  two  of  our  three  repre- 
sentatives on  the  commission  would  have  to  be  Canadian ;  one  or  two  in  the  case  of 
Australia  would  be  Australian;  and  so  on.    Also,  as  the  matters  referred  to  the 

(')[Thc  r;rif,'inal  of  tlii>  letter  cannot  be  traced.  The  text  given  above  has  been  taken  from 
the  Confidential  Print.] 

(2)  [v.   supra,  p.   553,   No.  458.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.    (F.O.  11578/1139/11/45.)] 
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commission  would  not  always  be  legal,  a  panel  of  judges  would  be  too  limited  in 
character.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  commission  should  in 
each  case  be  formed  by  unlimited  selection  from  amongst  United  States  citizens  and 
British  subjects,  and  be  appointed  ad  hoc. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  draw  up  terms  of  reference  so  strict,  or  to  put 
questions  so  specific,  as  in  the  case  of  an  arbitration  tribunal ;  and  I  think  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  about  the  executive  of  the  United  States  having  power  to  refer 
matters  to  such  a  commission  without  submitting  special  terms  of  reference  to  the 
Senate. 

If  the  arbitration  treaty  is  as  wide  as  I  suggest,  there  could  hardly  ever  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  case  came  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  not. 

In  a  further  article  it  should  be  laid  down  that,  if  the  commission  failed  to 
recommend  a  solution  by  a  majority,  the  question  at  issue  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  But  I  would  not  restrict  this  appeal  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  I  would 
draw  the  article  so  widely  that,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  the  Governments  would  have 
the  power  to  invite  a  neutral  to  act  as  umpire  on  the  commission,  though  at  this 
stage  the  difficulty  of  the  Senate  might  come  in. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  commission,  if  they  failed  to  recommend  a  settlement,  should 
not  be  asked  to  draft  a  "  oompromis  "  for  arbitration  as  part  of  their  recommendation. 
If  that  ' '  compromis  ' '  could  be  made  obligatory  without  the  interference  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  so  much  the  better. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
except  matters  which  are  intrinsically  insignificant.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
that  we  should  not  make  any  suggestions  which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
treaty,  and  we  should  decide  definitely  in  this  sense  were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of 
such  a  case  as  that  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  was  condemned  by  our  criminal  courts, 
and  with  whose  sentence  the  United  States  sought  to  interfere.  Under  an  unlimited 
treaty  it  is  conceivable  that  a  request  might  be  made  for  a  case  of  this  sort  to  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  such  a  request  would  be  extremely  unreasonable. 
Personally,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  trust  the  Governments  to  be  reasonable  than  to 
attempt  to  limit  the  treaty,  because  T  see  very  great  difficulties  in  defining  limitations. 
But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  suspended  judgment  until  we  hear  from  you. 

The  Japanese  are  ready  to  modify  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  them,  so  as  to  except 
from  any  obligation  to  resort  to  force  any  question  arising  under  a  treaty  of  unlimited 
arbitration  between  themselves  and  any  other  power,  or  between  us  and  any  other 
Power;  but  this  you  must  treat  as  confidential  for  the  present. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  end  of  the  penultimate  paragraph 
in  your  memorandum  No.  2.('*)  As  to  the  last  paragraph  I  would  rather  that  the 
proposal  for  any  limiting  formula  came  from  the  United  States,  and  not  from  us; 
and  if  any  limiting  formula  is  found  necessary,  we  hope  the  limitations  will  be  as 
little  as  possible  and  not  impair  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  arbitration  treaty. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

E.'  GKEY. 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  554^5,  No.  4.')8,  encL] 


No.  464. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce.{^) 

Tel.    (No.  99.)    P.  Foreign  Office,  April  3,  1911. 

Anglo-American  arbitration. 

It  was  observed  to-day  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  that  the  American  press 
is  talking  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  as  a  hindrance  to  an  arbitration  treaty. 

(')  [The  decyphcr  of  this  telegram  cannot  be  traced.  The  paraphrase  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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You  will  see  from  my  letter that  we  have  provided  for  this  objection  most 
satisfactorily,  but,  unless  the  United  States  Government  mention  the  matter  to  you, 
you  should  not  yet  refer  to  it ;  if  they  do  you  may  state  confidentially  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  that  when  the  arbitration  treaty  is  under  way  the  point  will  not 
cause  any  difficulty,  as  it  has  already  been  discussed  with  the  Japanese  Government. 

(^)  [This  letter  cannot  be  identified  for  certain,  but  cp.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  of 
March  27,  supra,  p.  511,  No.  414,  and  his  letter  of  March  30,  supra,  pp.  559-60,  No.  463.] 


No.  465. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Bryce,  Foreign  Office,  April  3,  1911. 

Whitelaw  Reid  observed  to  me  to-day  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  not  yet  heard 
any  thing  from  Washington  since  I  asked  him  to  let  me  know  if  any  thing  which  was 
taking  place  here  was  likely  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  President  with  regard  to 
Arbitration.  Mr.  Knox  had  been  away,  and  the  United  States  Government  had 
Reciprocity  and  the  Mexican  troubles  and  other  things  on  their  hands. 

Whitelaw  Reid  gave  as  his  own  personal  opinion  that  it  was  not  quite  certain 
what  the  effect  of  demonstrations  here  would  be  on  public  opinion  in  America,  and 
he  spoke  with  great  appreciation  of  the  line  I  had  taken  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Free  Church  Council.  There  was  very  strong  and  favourable  feehng  in  America, 
though  it  was  less  effusively  expressed  than  here.  The  recent  demonstrations  in 
New  York  had  not  struck  him  as  being  quite  so  spontaneous  as  ours.  But  there 
was  at  one  of  them  a  speech  which  was  worthy  of  remark  :  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Taft,  a  brother  of  the  President,  with  whom  he  was  likely  to  be  in  close  touch. 

The  Senate  might,  at  first,  claim  its  right  to  have  everything  referred  to  it; 
but  he  thought  feeling  was  so  strong  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  Arbitration 
that,  if  the  Senate  claimed  this  right,  it  would  eventually  have  to  give  way.  The 
Senate  was  not  less  sensitive  to  public  opinion  than  other  bodies,  and  it  had  lately 
had  one  or  two  lessons  on  the  danger  of  holding  out  too  long  against  public  opinion. 

I  said  that  a  Treaty  containing  a  Preamble  or  an  Article  binding  the  two  countries 
never  to  resort  to  war,  and  to  settle  their  disputes  peaceably,  would  have  very  great 
value.  To  this  we  might  add  an  Article  arranging  that,  when  a  dispute  arose  between 
us,  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Commission,  of  say  six  members,  nominated  by 
the  two  Governments  and  instructed,  not  to  give  a  decision  but  to  recommend  terms 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Could  not  this  be  done  as  an  executive  act,  which 
once  sanctioned  by  a  general  Treaty  would  not  need  further  reference  on  each  occasion 
to  the  Senate? 

I  explained  to  Whitelaw  Reid  that  I  was  sure  the  indirect  advantages  of  a  Treaty 
of  this  kind  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves  would  be  very  important. 
Europe  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  mess  into  which  she  was  drifting 
owing  to  the  increasing  expenditure  upon  armaments,  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  the  United  States  and  we  ourselves  pointed  the  way  which  other  European  nations 
might  eventually  follow.  I  did  not  see  why  even  Germany  should  not  follow  our 
example  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to  refer  disputes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  Joint 
Commission,  which  would  recommend  a  solution. 

Whitelaw  Reid  entirely  agreed  with  what  I  had  said  about  the  value  of  a  general 
declaration  not  to  resort  to  war,  and  of  a  Joint  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  settlement  as  a  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  Arbitration  in  case  of 
failure.  He  said  the  attachment  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  still  very  strong  in  the 
United  States,  though  people  there  were  beginning  to  feel  that  it  might  have 
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(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  44.] 
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inconveniences  if  pressed  too  far.  He  thought  they  would  always  adhere  to  it  as 
far  as  Mexico  and  Central  America  were  concerned,  but  they  might  no  longer  wish  to 
assume  responsibility  for  every  thing  which  might  happen  between  their  own  territory 
and  the  South  Pole. 

I  observed  that,  with  regard  to  countries  in  that  region,  any  questions  which 
we  might  have  for  Arbitration  would  be  only  commercial  questions. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  GREY. 


No.  466. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  13570/1139/11/45. 

(No.  97.)    Confidential.  Washington,  D.  April  4,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  April  12,  1911. 

I  have  had  some  conversation  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Mr.  Chandler  Anderson  of  the  State  Department  about  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty. 
The  two  former  talk  only  about  the  best  way  of  widening  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  so  as 
to  omit  the  exceptions  in  the  Treaty  of  1908  and  yet  make  it  clear  that  arbitration  is 
to  be  applied  only  to  matters  which  are  really  arbitrable,  i.e.  not  to  internal  matters 
nor  to  trivial  matters.  They  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  form  of  words.  The 
Secretary  of  State  suggested  "questions  internationally  justiciable,"  but  admitted  that 
these  words  might  well  be  interpreted  as  covering  only  such  cases  as  had  been 
heretofore  referred  to  arbitration,  whereas  it  is  now  desired  to  extend  the  method  to 
other  cases.  He  might  personally  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Root's  view  that  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  merely  omit  the  exceptions  in  the  Treaty  of  1908  of  "  vital  interests 
independence  and  honour,"  but  he  seems  to  think  that  public  opinion  would  like  to 
go  further  than  the  words  "  differences  of  a  legal  nature  "  in  the  Treaty  of  1908. 
Believing  that  it  is  undesirable  to  resort  to  limiting  words  or  to  add  lists  cf  exceptions, 
if  this  can  be  avoided,  I  should  be  disposed  to  suggest  such  a  general  phrase  as 
"  questions  affecting  the  interpretation  of  treaties  or  otherwise  of  an  international 
nature,"  as  obviously  excluding  domestic  matters,  while  yet  wide  enough  to  cover 
cases  such  as  the  disputes  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  United  States  against  Spain  in 
1898  and  the  recent  war  of  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  question  between  Austria, 
Servia  and  Russia  two  years  ago.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  all  the  cases 
in  which  war  has  broken  out  or  been  imminent  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  order  to 
see  what  form  of  words  would  cover  them.  There  may  have  been  cases  which  no 
words  would  have  covered,  but  I  can  hardly  think  of  any  such  cases  as  likely  to  arise 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Knox  like  your  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  general 
declaration  against  resort  to  war. 

A  further  question  arises  as  to  the  proposal  for  a  Joint  Commission  to  examine  and 
report.  The  President  and  Mr.  Knox  seem  not  to  be  thinking  of  this  for  the  moment, 
and  I  have  not  pressed  it,  because  it  seems  important  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
terms  of  general  arbitration.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  worked  out  a  Commission  plan, 
thinks  that  the  vital  thing  now,  after  the  President's  declarations  and  yours,  is  to  get 
the  general  terms  first.  Once  they  are  got,  the  Commission  seems  to  me  a  valuable 
adjunct  and  one  calculated  in  many  cases  to  preclude  the  need  for  going  to  arbitration 
at  all. 

As  respects  the  Senate,  the  President  and  Mr.  Knox  seem  to  be  now  convinced 
that  that  body  would  not  consent  to  forego  the  function  they  claim  of  approving  every 
"  submission  "  or  "  compromis  "  under  the  General  Treaty;  and  sharing  their  view, 
I  have  raised  no  objection  to  this.  But  your  view  that  there  is  no  similar  reason  why 
any  reference  of  a  dispute  to  the  Joint  Commission  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
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seems  to  me  to  be  sound :  for  that  would  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  United 
States  (Constitution,  on  which  the  Senate  reUes;  and  when  we  get  to  a  discussion  of 
the  Ck)mmission  I  propose  to  raise  that  point.  1  notice  that  the  American  Ambassador 
in  London  accepted  your  view. 

The  President  and  ^Ir.  Knox  have  not  referred  to  the  question  of  our  treaty  with 
Japan,  about  which  a  Uttle  dust  has  been  raised  by  some  newspapers,  evidently 
understanding  that  it  would  not  be  suffered  to  be  an  obstacle,  I  am,  however,  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  them,  if  the  matter  comes  up,  the  contents  of  your 
telegram  No.  99.(') 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BEYCE. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  560-1,  No.  464.] 


No.  467. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  12633/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  106.)  Foreign  Office,  April  10,  1911. 

Your  despatch  No.  92  (of  March  28.  General  Arbitration  Treaty). (')  I  approve 
of  proposal  to  substitute  the  word  "submission"  for  "special  agreement."  For 
reasons  given  in  my  letter  of  ]\Iar(*h  31(^)  I  attach  importance  to  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Commission  to  recommend  settlements.  It  can  be  established  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  an  unlimited  Arbitration  Treaty. 

(1)  [y   supra,  pp.  558-9,  No.  462.] 

(^)  [This  probably  refers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  letter  of  March  30.  v.  supra,  pp.  559-60, 
No.  463.] 


No.  468. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

Private. 

My  dear  Grey,  Washington,  April  11,  1911. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  30th  March, (^)  which  reached  me  yesterday. 
Thinking  it  desirable  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  for  the 
State  Department  are  rather  dilatory  and  much  under-staflfed,  I  went  at  once  this 
morning  to  see  Knox,  and  read  him  so  much  of  your  letter  as  it  seemed  necessary  or 
useful  to  communicate.  He  was  greatly  interested,  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
help  it  had  given  him,  and  asked  if  I  could  give  him  a  copy.  I  told  him  he  should 
have  what  I  had  read  him,  and  I  have  accordingly  sent  him  a  copy,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  two  first  paragraphs  and  the  three  last,  and  telling  him  that  the  copy  is  not 
to  be  deemed  ofi&cial,  or  as  expressing  the  final  and  settled  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Government.    I  added  that  it  was  to  be  treated  as  confidential. 

He  seemed  to  like  your  idea  of  having  at  the  outset  an  article  emphatically 
renouncing  war  between  the  two  countries. 

He  had  not  much  considered  the  question  of  a  commission,  but  seemed  to  have 
no  objection  to  it,  or  to  your  suggestions  regarding  it.  Anderson,  who  was  present, 
thought  the  commission  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  would  be  sufficient  as 
regards  Canadian  questions.   They  suggested  that  the  national  members  of  the  Hague 

(')  [The  original  of  this  letter  cannot  be  traced.  The  text  given  above  has  been  taken 
from  the  Confidential  Print.] 

(^)  [u.  supra,  pp.  559-60,  No.  463.] 
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Court  might  perhaps  be  a  permanent  element  in  the  commission,  but  without 
committing  themselves  to  that  idea.  They  agreed  that  the  selection  ought  to  be  from 
all  British  subjects  and  United  States  citizens^ — not  judges  only. 

They  agreed  that  questions  referred  to  the  commission  should  be  referred 
generally,  not  with  strict  terms  of  reference,  and  Knox  thought  the  President  could,  in 
virtue  of  his  general  powers,  refer  a  question  to  a  commission  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Senate. 

As  regards  the  powers  of  the  commission,  they  agreed  that  these  should  be  confined 
to  recommendation,  the  responsibility  for  accepting  a  decision  or  recommendation 
resting  with  the  two  Governments. 

Knox  said,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  would  not  be 
needed  for  anything  that  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  report  or  persuasion,  but  only  for 
what  took  the  form  of  decision.  Thus  the  Senate  would  not  come  in  as  regards  the 
reference  to  the  commission,  or  anything  done  by  it,  but  only  where  there  was  to  be 
some  final  and  binding  action  by  the  President,  such  as  submission  to  arbitration.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  the  commission  were  asked  to  frame  terms  of  submission, 
i.e.,  a  "  compromis,"  for  an  arbitration,  these  would  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  proper,  they  agreed,  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
were  not  adopted,  the  question  should  go  to  arbitration. 

Then  the  question  arose  whether  all  questions  should  be  arbitrable.  We  agreed 
that  matters  of  internal  legislation,  including  tariffs  and  the  exclusion  of  immigrants, 
were  not,  and  obviously  could  not  be,  but  they  did  not  suggest  that  we  should  except 
them  nominatim,  and  I  expressed  your  view  that  it  was  better  to  trust  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  parties  than  limit  by  exceptions,  and  that  the  wider  and  more 
general  the  terms  the  better.  They  raised  the  question  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
they  admitted  to  be  more  properly  called  a  policy,  asking  whether  it  was  to  be 
arbitrable.  I  replied  that  any  such  question  that  might  arise  as  in  their  view  affected 
by  the  "  Doctrine  "  would  be  a  question  between  ourselves  and  some  other  American 
State — not  the  United  States — and  that  we  should  doubtless  be  willing  to  arbitrate 
such  a  question  with  that  State,  which  was  all  they  had  asked  for  in  the  Venezuela 
Case  of  1895-96.  They  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  about  this,  and 
may  possibly  return  again  to  the  point. 

I  told  him  that,  although  he  had  never  mentioned  Japan,  it  was  well  that  he 
should  know  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  our  treaty  with  her.  He 
said  that  though  he  had  not  raised  the  point  he  was  glad  to  have  this  assurance.  He 
had  thought  on  reading  that  treaty  that  in  a  certain  case  His  Majesty's  Government 
might  be  bound  to  fight  for  her  against  the  United  States.  I  said  that  I  doubted 
whether  the  treaty  could  be  taken  to  go  quite  that  length,  but  that  anyhow,  Japan  had 
been  communicated  with,  and  he  might  take  it  that  no  difficulty  would  arise.  He 
expressed  much  satisfaction  at  this  assurance,  which  it  seemed  sufficient  at  this  stage 
to  give  in  general  terms. 

Personally,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  rely  on  a  broad  and 
general  wording  of  the  treaty  and  on  the  good  sense  of  both  nations  in  interpreting 
its  terms.  Tliis  reliance  will  be  all  the  easier  if  we  have  the  preliminary  stage  of  a 
commission  of  eminent  and  experienced  men,  who  could  kill  off  insignificant  cases  not 
proper  for  arbitration. 

In  talking  subsequently  with  Anderson,  who  does  the  drafting,  I  suggested  that  it 
might  be  better  for  the  public  effect  and  for  simplicity  to  begin  with  the  general  part 
of  the  treaty,  the  declaration  against  war,  and  reference  of  all  questions  to  arbitration, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  more  complex  commission  provision.  He  was  disposed  to  take 
that  view. 

They  hope  to  have  a  draft  ready  within  a  fortnight,  and  though  I  do  not  count  on 
this,  it  seems  possible  that  we  may  receive  it  before  the  end  of  April. 

I  was  going  to  have  asked  you  what  you  think  as  to  the  words  in  article  1  of  the 
Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908:  "provided  they  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third 
parties,"  and  also  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  duration  of  the  treaty — whether  a  term 
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should  be  named  or  not,  and  if  so,  what  term  (see  article  4  of  treaty  of  1908).  Perhaps 
we  may  as  well  await  their  draft,  but  the  points  are  worth  considering.  I  presume 
we  should  retain  the  provision  relating  to  the  colonies  in  article  2  of  treaty  of  1908. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  BKYCE. 


No.  469. 

Colonial  Office  to  Foreign  Office. 

F.O.  13779/1139/11/45.  Donning  Street,  D.  A-pril  12,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  A-pril  13,  1911. 

I  am  directed  by  Mr,  Secretary  Harcourt  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  Secretary  Sir  E.  Grey,  the  accompanying  copies  of  Questions  and  Answers  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

I  am,  &c. 

C.  P.  LUCAS. 

Enclosure  in  No.  469. 
Questions  and  Ansivers  in  Canadian  House  of  Commons. {^) 

Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty. 

Mr.  Sproule.  Before  the  Orders  of  the  Day  are  taken  up,  I  notice  that  a  good  deal 
of  interest  is  being  exhibited  at  the  present  time  in  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
as  to  the  desirability  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  As  this  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
and  far  reaching  importance,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  Canada  as  well  as  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  United  States  is  interested,  equally  with  all  other  civilized  countries 
in  the  world,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Government  if  they  have  had  any  communication 
with  the  Imperial  Government  or  with  the  United  States  Government  on  this  subject, 
and  if  so,  if  they  have  anything  which  they  can  communicate  to  the  House  and  through 
the  House  to  the  countr}'? 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  Government  has  received  no  communication  whatever, 
either  from  the  Imperial  authorities  or  from  the  United  States  on  this  very  important 
subject ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  Canada  in 
any  way  to  help  towards  such  a  laudable  object,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Monday  March  2()th,  1911. 

Proposed  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States. C) 

[Mr.  Fowke.1  Has  the  attention  of  the  Government  been  called  to  the  recent 
speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  President  Taft  in  reference  to  a  proposed  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  and  is  the  Government 
prepared  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  attention  of  the  government,  and,  it  may  be  added  of 
the  whole  people  of  Canada,  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  to  the  proposition,  now  being 
discussed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  President  Taft,  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  would  secure  for  them  and  their  respective 
peoples  the  blessings  of  perpetual  peace. 

Whilst  the  government  of  Canada  could  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  negotiations, 
it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  where  such  a  treaty 

(')  [cp.  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Session  1910-11,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  5619  and  5834.  The  text  is  identical  with  the  above,  except  for  capitalisation  and  punctua- 
tion, and  the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Fowkc  added  above  in  square  brackets.] 
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would  be  more  welcome  than  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  United  States  by  geographical  proximity  and  ever-increasing  trade  relations, 
and  which  is  still  more  intimately  connected  with  Great  Britain  by  the  strongest  bonds 
of  devoted  allegiance. 

22nd  March,  1911. 


No.  470. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Grey,  Washington,  April  28,  1911. 

To-day  I  saw  Chandler  Anderson,  who  is  drafting  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty, 
to  ascertain  what  progress  is  being  made.  He  read  me  his  draft  so  far  as  it  was 
completed  inviting  my  remarks  upon  it. 

I  told  him  that  it  contained  in  my  opinion  too  many  qualifications  and 
exceptions,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  broad  and  simple ;  for  the  moral 
effect  of  the  treaty  would  be  lessened  if  it  contained  phrases  perplexing  to  the 
ordinary  man  and  which  might  be  thought  to  raise  questions  as  to  its  applicability 
in  various  sorts  of  cases.  Critics,  moreover,  would  remark  that  among  all  these 
provisions  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Senate,  if  it  wished  to  find  some  pretext  for 
arguing  that  the  treaty  was  not  applicable  to  some  particular  case,  which  they  wished 
to  exclude.  I  also  renewed  your  suggestion  that  an  introductory  disclaimer  of  any 
resort  to  war  in  the  future  would  be  valuable,  and  make  a  good  impression  on  those 
who  might  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  legal  provisions.  Anderson  was 
at  work  on  the  Commission  provisions,  and  proposed  to  give  it  powers  to  deal  with 
almost  every  kind  of  case.  His  draft  excluded  questions  of  national  policy,  and  he 
explained  that  he  was,  as  I  had  guessed,  thinking  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  I  dwelt 
on  the  objections  to  inserting  a  reference  of  this  kind,  pointing  out  how  superfluous 
it  was  at  all  events  in  the  present  treaty,  and  in  with  everybody  but  Germany,  with 
whom  there  was  little  likelihood  that  any  treaty  as  wide  as  ours  would  be  made. 
Being  in  a  subordinate  post  he  is  perhaps  rather  nervous  and  over-cautious.  He 
promised  to  go  through  his  draft  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to-morrow.  I  urged 
him  to  let  me  have  a  copy  by  Monday  to  send  to  you  by  Tuesday's  mail;  and  he 
said  that  if  he  could  not  let  me  have  one  by  then  officially,  he  would  try  to  give  me 
one  unofficially  simply  for  your  preliminarv  consideration  until  an  official  proposal 
cxDuld  be  made.(*) 

I  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  for  going  ahead  promptly  if  the  matter  was 
to  he  disposed  of  at  this  Session  of  Congress,  as  the  President  had  said  he  hoped  it 
would  be. 

I  hope  to  go  to  Canada  on  Tuesday,  May  2.  to  confer  with  the  Governor  General 
and  Sir  W.  Laurier  on  several  pending  questions  before  the  latter  starts  for  England 
but  shall  write  again  before  starting. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  44.] 

(-)  [On  May  1  and  again  on  May  16,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  private  letters  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  (Grey 
MSS.,  Vol.  44),  stated  that  he  had  not  received  the  draft  from  the  State  department.  The  draft 
was  finally  received  from  the  United  States  Government  on  May  17,  v.  infra,  pp.  568-73,  No.  473, 
where  the  draft  is  reproduced.] 
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No.  471. 

Sir  Eduard  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Bryce,  Foreign  Office,  May  11,  1911. 

I  am  disquieted  by  the  American  wish  to  exclude  questions  of  national  policy 
from  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  as  described  in  jour  letter  of  April  28.(-) 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  I  remember  it,  is  that  the  United  States  will  not  allow 
any  European  Power,  or  I  suppose  any  foreign  Power  outside  the  American 
Continent,  to  acquire  fresh  territory  on  the  American  Continent.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  for  arbitration  in  this :  one  cannot  arbitrate  about  a  policy  until  some 
concrete  question  arises  under  that  policy,  and  as  we  have  no  intention  of  acquiring 
fresh  territory  on  the  American  Continent  I  do  not  see  how  any  question  for  arbitra- 
tion disturbing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  ever  arise  between  the  United  States  and  us. 

It  would  altogether  spoil  the  Treaty  to  make  sweeping  exceptions,  and  it  would 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  Taft's  public  speeches,  in  which  he  has  expressly 
mentioned  questions  of  territory  as  things  which  should  not  be  excluded  from  an 
Arbitration  Treaty. 

If  serious  difficulty  does  arise  in  connection  w'ith  this  point,  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  over  it  by  a  preamble  to  the  Treaty,  in  which  we  would  disclaim  any  intention 
of  acquiring  fresh  territory  on  the  American  Continent,  and  the  United  States  would 
disclaim  any  intention  of  interfering  by  force  with  any  of  the  existing  British 
Dominions  or  Possessions  in  or  adjacent  to  the  American  Continent.  But  this  would 
be  a  "pis  aller  "  which  would  to  some  extent  spoil  the  effect  of  the  Treaty,  and 
it  is  only  what  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  introductory  disclaimer  of  any  resort  to  war 
in  the  future.  If  the  Senate  will  pass  this,  it  will  be  a  set-off  against  any  reservations 
which  the  Senate  may  make  as  to  interfering  in  the  final  stages  of  arbitration 
proceedings. 

We  are  having  a  burst  of  warm  weather:  and  when  I  was  away,  last  Sunday, 
amongst  the  new  leaves  and  hearing  the  birds  sing,  I  recalled  with  great  pleasure 
my  walk  with  Eoosevelt  last  year,  and  meditated  a  letter  to  him,  which  I  shall  write 
when  I  have  time. 

"^^ours  sincerely, 

E.  GREY. 

(1)  [Grey  MSS..  Vol.  44.] 

(-)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  472. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  19096/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  64.)  Waslmigton,  May  19,  1911. 

Arbitration. 

President  informs  me  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  preamble  and  indeed  one 
has  been  prepared  but  they  had  not  put  it  in  the  draft  sent,(^)  because  the  same 
preamble  would  not  have  suited  our  treaty  and  the  one  to  be  made  with  France, 
draft  of  which  is  similar  to  ours.  Term  of  years  is  left  blank  for  consideration.  Ten 
years  would  be  [sic]  probably  be  accepted,  if  desired.  Offer  is  being  made  to  France, 
because  French  Ambassador  had  suggested  it  some  time  ago,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  France  will  accept.  U[nited]  S[tates]  Government,  regarding  draft  aa 
tentative,  ask  for  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

(■)  [y.   immediately  succeeding  document,   and  note  (-).] 
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MINUTES. 

Is  it  clear  that  the  preamble  referred  to  is  a  declaration  not  to  resort  to  hostilities? 

E.  G. 

It  is  not  absolutely  clear,  altho[ugh]  the  passage  marked  on  Mr.  Bryce's  No.  92(2)— annexed— 
seems  to  point  to  that  being  the  intention  of  a  preamble. 

G.  S.  S. 
22/5. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  558-9,  No.  462.  Mr.  Bryce's  despatch  is  not  annexed  to  these  minutes; 
the  original  is  not  marked  in  any  way.] 


No.  473. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  20501/1139/11/45. 

(No.  139.)  Washington,  D.  May  19,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  May  29,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  received  on  the  17th  from  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  proposed  draft  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  most  important  points  of  which  were  communi- 
cated to  you  by  cable  the  same  night. (')  This  copy  includes  the  Preamble, (^)  which, 
as  the  President  observed  to  me,  throws  light  upon  and  gives  a  character  to  the 
subsequent  operative  provisions  of  the  Draft  Treaty.  Both  the  Preamble  and  Articles 
contain  not  a  few  provisions  suggested  by  us  as  proceeding  from  you  or  suggested 
by  this  Embassy  as  deserving  to  be  considered.  I  had  had  some  talk  with  the 
President  last  night  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State  this  morning  regarding  the 
draft  and  give  here  the  results  of  these  conversations. 

Preamble.  The  Secretary  of  State  considers  the  terms  of  the  Preamble  as 
tantamount  to  a  renunciation  by  the  two  Powers  of  hostilities.  I  gathered  from 
the  President  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  more  express  renunciation  of  War  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  if  His  Majesty's  Government  should  desire  to  express 
this  in  a  more  solemn  and  explicit  way. 

Article  I.  The  Secretary  of  State  considers  the  term  "internationally 
justiciable  ' '  to  mean  ' '  differences  in  their  nature  susceptible  of  judicial  determina- 
tion (i.e.  of  being  passed  on  by  a  Court),  and  such  as  one  nation  would  be  entitled 
according  to  practice  and  understanding  to  require  another  nation  to  submit  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration.  He  does  not  consider  that  it  is  a  vague  expression.  He 
and  the  President  referred  me  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  the  case  of 
Kansas  v.  Colorado,  United  States  Reports,  vols.  185  and  206  for  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  term,  I  asked  the  President  if  he  considered  that  the  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  which  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  1898 
was  "internationally  justiciable"  and  he  said  he  thought  it  w'ould  fall  under  the 
term.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  Ambassador  who  has  been  to  see  me,  says 
that  the  Solicitor  to  the  State  Department  told  him  that  in  his  view  that  quarrel 
did  not  belong  to  the  justiciable  class.  The  Ambassador  finds  the  expression  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  and  complains  that  the  United  States  Government  seem  unable 
to  indicate  exactly  w^hat  kind  of  cases  it  would  cover.  Personally  I  am  still  inclined 
to  conceive  that  the  phrase  "of  an  international  nature,"  i.e.  "  not  affecting  domestic 
policy  or  administration"  may  be  preferable,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  quite 
satisfactory  phrase. 

Article  I,  end  of  paragraph  1.  I  enquired  whether  the  expression  "special 
agreement"  ought  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  expression  "terms  of  submission." 
Mr.  Root  had  suggested  to  me  that  the  latter  phrase  was  preferable  because  it 

(')  Icp.  supra,  p.  567,  No.  472,  note  (').] 

(2)  [There  is  some  difficulty  here.  The  copy  of  the  draft  enclosed  in  this  paper  does  not 
contain  the  preamble.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  Confidential  Print,  as  having  been  enclosed, 
and  has  been  reproduced  from  there.,] 
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implied  that  the  question  must  be  sent  to  arbitration  somehow,  whereas  "special 
Agreement ' '  seemed  to  leave  a  larger  amount  of  independent  authority  to  the  Senate 
in  making  or  refusing  to  make  the  Agreement.  The  Secretary  of  State  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  this  suggestion.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  you  approve  of  it  and  if  so 
how  you  would  wish  the  last  4  lines  of  paragraph  1st  of  Article  I  and  the  third 
paragraph  of  that  Article  to  be  worded.  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  the  Senate 
in  accepting  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  passing  on  the  form  of  the  Special  Agreement  or  Compromis,  refusing  to  let 
that  be  decided  (in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties)  by  the  Tribunal  under 
Articles  53,  54. 

Article  II.  The  United  States  Government  attach  great  importance  to  the  Joint 
High  Commission  being  composed  of  Nationals  only  and  think  it  better  they  should 
be  permanent  rather  than  chosen  ad  hoc,  but  they  are  willing  to  provide  for  ad  hoc 
appointments  if  desired  in  any  particular  case.  This  will  enable  Colonial  subjects 
of  the  Crown  to  be  appointed  if  desired, 

1  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  provision  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  2  of  Article  11  that  the  membership  of  the  Commission  and  Terms  of 
EEFERENCE  should  be  determined  by  an  exchange  of  Notes.  He  admitted  that  this 
was  not  necessary  but  said  that  as  the  Senate  would  certainly  raise  the  question 
whether  their  concurrence  was  to  be  required  to  appointment  and  setting  in  action 
of  the  Commission,  it  was  better  to  say  frankly  that  their  concurrence  was  not  to  be 
required,  because  the  Commission  were  not  to  have  the  power  of  delivering  a  binding 
award. 

Article  III,  last  paragraph.  This  paragraph  is  deemed  valuable,  as  enabling  the 
scope  of  the  Treaty  to  be  determined  by  a  body  composed  of  nationals  and  therefore 
capable  of  considering  questions  in  the  light  in  which  British  public  opinion  and 
American  public  opinion  would  regard  them. 

Article  III.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  what  he  thought  of  the  suggestion 
that  when  the  Joint  High  Commission  were  equally  divided  they  might  be  empowered, 
if  they  thought  fit,  to  name  a  jurist  or  publicist  belonging  to  some  third  country  to 
sit  with  them  in  order  to  help  them  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  such  difficulties  as  they 
might  encounter  and  to  bring  about  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  agreement  in 
their  recommendations.  He  seemed  at  first  rather  averse  to  the  idea,  but  presently 
admitted  that  the  presence  of  such  an  impartial  adviser  and  helper  might  be  useful, 
and  would  ease  the  position  of  any  Commissioner  who  might  feel  conscientiously 
disposed  to  take  a  line  likely  to  expose  him  to  criticism  in  his  own  country.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  suggestion  commends  itself  to  you. 

Article  III,  paragraph  3.  I  enquired  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  Enquiry  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  be  taken  from  the 
national  members  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Mr.  Knox  thought  prima  facie  they  should 
be,  but  considered  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Article  II,  paragraph  2  others  might  be 
chosen  if  the  parties  so  desired. 

Article  III,  last  line  of  last  paragraph.  It  may  be  deserved  to  be  considered 
whether  the  words  "as  recommended  and"  should  not  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"  arbitration." 

Article  VI.  The  provision  regarding  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  seems  intended 
to  prevent  this  Treaty  from  superseding  the  provisions  for  arbitration  under  that 
Treaty,  but  it  may  possibly  be  thought  that  there  should  be  also  words  implying  that 
the  existence  of  that  Treaty  was  in  no  way  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  reference  to 
arbitration  under  this  Treaty  of  questions  so  large  or  difficult  as  to  be  better  fitted  for 
the  more  important  Tribunal  to  be  constituted  under  this  Treaty. 

Article  VII.  No  term  of  duration  is  proposed,  because  it  is  desired  to  have  an 
expression  of  His  Majesty's  Government's  views  on  the  subject.  When  I  asked  the 
President  whether  he  thought  ten  years  would  be  a  good  term  he  assented.  When  I 
enquired  Mr.  Knox's  view,  he  said  he  would  prefer  to  fix  no  term  at  all.  That  would 
be  better  than  fixing  a  short  term. 
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Mr.  Knox  referred  to  two  questions  of  some  importance  on  which  he  said  that 
he  would  Hke  to  have  a  communication  from  His  Majesty's  Government  as  soon  as 
possible  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  regarding 
them. 

One  of  these  relates  to  the  Treaty  between  His  Majesty  and  Japan.  I  had  told 
him  that  there  would  be  no  diflBculty  on  that  score  an  arrangement  having  been  made 
with  Japan.  He  would  however  like  to  have  a  definite  and  formal  statement  on  the 
subject  which  he  could  quote,  showing  that  our  Treaty  with  Japan  constituted  no 
obstacle  to  the  present  Treaty.  The  other  relates  to  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  As  His  Majesty's  Government  had  stood  by  seeing  the  United  States  build 
the  Canal  and  announce  its  intention  of  fortifying  it,  Congress  having  authorized  such 
fortification  and  furnished  funds  for  it,  the  United  States  had  felt  entitled  to  assume 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  took  no  objection  to  their  design  of  fortifying  it. 
Several  journals  in  England  had  however  contained  articles  arguing  that  the  United 
States  had  no  such  right  and  Senators  had  begun  to  address  questions  to  him  or  the 
President  on  the  subject.  He  would  therefore  like  to  have  a  declaration  from  His 
Majesty's  Government  as  soon  as  possible  which  might  put  an  end  to  any  further 
debate  upon  the  matter. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  silence  observed  by  Great  Britain  during  the  long  time 
through  which  this  question  was  being  actively  canvassed  here  has  made  the  impression 
that  w'e  do  not  object  to  the  fortification  of  the  Canal  practically  universal.  As  it  is 
certain  however,  that  the  matter  will  be  raised  in  the  Senate,  the  United  States 
Government  may  naturally  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  their  questions. 

The  announcement  that  the  draft  Treaty  had  been  communicated  to  this  Embassy 
and  the  outline  of  its  provisions  which  has  been  issued  by  the  State  Department  (a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed)f^)  have  been  very  well  received  by  the  press  and  the  public. 
The  President  told  me  last  night  that  he  had  received  at  least  one  hundred  telegrams 
from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  public  bodies  congratulating  him  or  expressing 
approval. 

It  is  so  important  to  get  the  Treaty  before  the  Senate  at  an  early  date  that  I  hope 
you  may  find  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  cable,  so  that  at  least  those  points 
which  are  of  most  substance  may  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  possible  even  if  minor  questions 
of  wording  have  to  await  the  course  of  post. 

The  French  Ambassador  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  Government 
would  wish  to  conclude  such  a  general  Treaty  as  this  or  not.  He  thought  on  the 
whole  that  they  would. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  473. 

Draft  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor 
of  India,  being  equally  desirous  of  making  perpetual  the  peace  which  has  existed 
between  the  people  of  the  two  nations  since  their  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  signed  at 
Ghent  the  24th  December,  1814,  wherein  it  was  provided  that  "  there  shall  be  a  firm 
and  universal  peace  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States."  which 
good  understanding  has  never  since  been  interrupted  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  has 
been  observed  and  maintained  now  for  nearly  a  century  as  an  inviolable  obligation,  and 
has  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  recent  years  by  a  number  of  treaties  between 
them,  by  which  all  pending  controversies  have  either  been  adjusted  by  agreement  or 
settled  by  arbitration,  so  that  happily  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  relations  as 
independent  nations  there  are  no  important  questions  of  difference  outstanding  between 

(^)  [This  enclosure  is  not  reproduced.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  18,  1911.] 
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them;  and  being  also  desirous  of  preventing  any  future  difference  from  interrupting 
their  good  relations  and  friendship. 

The  high  contracting  parties  have  therefore  resolved,  in  furtherance  of  these  ends, 
to  conclude  a  treaty  extending  the  scope  and  obligations  of  the  policy  of  arbitration 
adopted  in  their  present  arbitration  treaty  of  the  4th  April,  1908,  so  as  to  exclude 
certain  exceptions  contained  in  that  treaty,  and  to  include  all  future  questions  of 
difference  which  it  shall  be  found  impossible  to  settle  by  diplomacy  and  which  fall 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  arbitration,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have  appointed 
as  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  : — 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States;  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Eight  Honourable  James  Bryce,  O.M.,  his  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  : — 

Article  I. 

All  differences  hereafter  arising  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  whicli 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy  and  which  are  in  their  nature  internationally 
justiciable,  and  in  respect  of  which  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
or  claim  rights  against  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  provided  that  they  do  not 
concern  the  interests  of  third  Parties,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  or  to 
some  other  arbitral  tribunal  to  be  instituted  by  the  Parties  hereto  as  may  be  decided  in 
each  case  by  special  agreement,  which  special  agreement  shall  provide  for  the 
organization  of  such  tribunal  if  necessary,  define  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
arbitrators,  the  question  or  questions  at  issue,  and  settle  the  terms  of  reference  and 
the  procedure  thereunder. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  37  to  90,  inclusive,  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  concluded  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  on  the  18th  October,  1907,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  unless  they  are 
inconsistent  with  or  modified  by  the  provisions  of  the  special  agreement  to  be 
concluded  in  each  case,  and  excepting  Articles  53  and  54  of  such  Convention,  shall 
govern  the  arbitration  proceedings  to  be  taken  under  this  Treaty. 

The  special  agreement  in  each  case  shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  thereof;  His  Majesty's  Government  reserving  the  right  before  concluding 
a  special  agreement  in  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  a  self-governing  dominion 
of  the  British  Empire  to  obtain  the  concurrence  therein  of  the  government  of  that 
dominion. 

Such  agreements  shall  be  binding  only  when  confirmed  by  the  two  Governments 
by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Article  II. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  institute,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
a  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  which,  upon  the  request  of  either  Party,  shall 
be  referred  from  time  to  time  for  impartial  and  conscientious  investigation  any 
controversy  between  the  Parties  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  before  such  controversy 
has  been  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  also  any  other  controversy  hereafter  arising 
between  them  out  of  international  questions,  even  if  they  are  not  of  a  justiciable 
nature;  provided,  however,  that  such  reference  may  be  postponed  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  formal  request  therefor,  in  order  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  diplomatic  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the  questions  in  controversy,  if 
either  Party  desires  such  postponement. 
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Whenever  a  question  or  matter  of  difference  is  referred  to  the  Joint  High 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  herein  provided,  each  of  the  Hipfh  Contracting  Parties 
shall  designate  two  of  its  four  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  to  act  as  members  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  for  the 
purposes  of  such  reference ;  or  the  Commission  may  be  otherwise  constituted  in  any 
particular  case  by  the  terms  of  reference,  the  membership  of  the  Commission  and  the 
terms  of  reference  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  9  to  36.  inclusive,  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  concluded  at  The  Hague  18th  October,  1907. 
so  far  as  applicable  and  unless  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
or  are  modified  by  the  terms  of  reference  agreed  upon  in  any  particular  case,  shall 
govern  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  Commission. 

Article  III. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry,  instituted  in  each  case  as  provided  for 
in  Article  II,  is  authorized  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  particular  questions 
or  matters  referred  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  disputes 
by  elucidating  the  facts,  and  to  define  the  issues  presented  by  such  questions,  and 
also  to  include  in  its  report  such  recommendations  and  conclusions  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

The  reports  of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  regarded  as  decisions  of  the  questions 
or  matters  so  submitted  either  on  the  facts  or  on  the  law  and  shall  in  no  way  have  the 
character  of  an  arbitral  award. 

It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  Parties  disagree  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  difference  is  subject  to  arbitration  under  Article  I  of  this  Treaty,  that 
question  may  be  included  in  the  terms  of  reference  and  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of  six  members,  three  to  be  designated  by  each 
Party  in  the  manner  herein  provided;  and  if  all  or  five  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  agree  and  report  that  such  difference  is  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  it 
shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  IV. 

The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses  and  take 
evidence  on  oath  whenever  deemed  necessary  in  any  proceeding,  or  inquiry,  or  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction  under  this  Treaty,  and  all  parties  interested  therein  shall  be 
given  convenient  opportunity  to  be  heard ;  and  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to 
adopt  such  legislation  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  give  the  Commission  the 
powers  above  mentioned,  and  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  subpoenas  and  for  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission. 

On  the  inquiry  both  sides  must  be  heard,  and  each  Party  is  entitled  to  appoint  an 
Agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  his  Government  before  the  Commission  and 
to  present  to  the  Commission,  either  personally  or  through  counsel  retained  for  that 
purpose,  such  evidence  and  arguments  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  information  of  the  Commission. 

Article  V. 

The  Commission  shall  meet  whenever  called  upon  to  make  an  examination  and 
report  under  the  terms  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  Commission  may  fix  such  times  and 
places  for  its  meetings  as  may  be  necessary,  subject  at  all  times  to  special  call  or 
direction  of  the  two  Governments.  Each  Commissioner,  upon  the  first  joint  meeting 
of  the  Commission  after  his  appointment,  shall,  before  proceeding  with  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  in  writing  that  he  will 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  under  this  Treaty, 
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and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 

The  United  States  and  British  sections  of  the  Comn;iission  may  each  appoint  a 
secretary,  and  these  shall  act  as  joint  secretaries  of  the  Commission  at  its  joint 
sessions,  and  the  Commission  may  employ  experts  and  clerical  assistants  from  time 
to  time  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  The  salaries  and  personal  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  agents  and  counsel  and  of  the  secretaries  shall  be  paid  by  their 
respective  Governments,  and  all  reasonable  and  necessary  joint  expenses  of  the 
Commission  incurred  by  it  shall  be  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

Article  VI. 

This  Treaty  shall  supersede  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  concluded  between 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  on  April  4,  1908,  but  all  agreements,  awards,  and 
proceedings  under  that  Treaty  shall  continue  in  force  and  effect  and  this  Treaty  shall 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  relating  to 
questions  arising  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Article  VII. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible  and  the  Treaty  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  its  ratifications. 
It  shall  remain  in  force  for  years,  dating  from  the  day  of  exchange  of  ratifications, 
and  thereafter  until  terminated  by  twelve  months'  written  notice  given  by  either 
High  Contracting  Party  to  the  other. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Treaty  in 
duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

MINUTE. 

Sir  E.  Grey. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  draft  Treaty  which  we  could  not  accept.  On  the  whole,  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  one  might  have  expected. 

1.  You  may  wish  to  insert  some  more  emphatic  expression  of  the  determination  of  the  two 
Powers  never  to  go  to  war. 

2.  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Hurst(*)  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Articles  2  and  3  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Commission  should  be  cleared  up. 

His  idea  of  a  permanent  panel  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  twelve,  from  whom  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Commission  shall  be  appointed  is  a  good  one  but  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  Colonials.    The  Colonial  Office  should  be  consulted  about  this. 

3.  His  draft(*)  appears  to  me  simpler  than  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  D[ra]ft  and  his  emendations 
an  improvement  but  there  is  one  important  divergence  from  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Draft  in 
Article  2  last  sentence. 

Mr.  Hurst  divides  questions  which  may  under  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  D[ra]ft  go  to  the 
Commission  into  3  classes — 
Questions  A,  B  and  C. 

He  says  that  in  questions  A  and  B  the  Commission  is  given  power  to  order  questions  referred 
to  them  to  go  to  Arbitration,  not  only  to  recommend — 

This  is  not  the  case  with  questions  A,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  The  American  draft  only  gives 
the  Commission  power  to  examine  and  recommend  conclusions. 


{*)  [In  a  long  minute  which  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  reproduce,  Mr.  Hurst  pointed 
out  that  a  Commission  of  four  members  was  established  under  Article  II,  and  one  of  six  members 
under  Article  I'll.] 

(^)  [This  draft  is  not  reproduced.  Apart  from  the  differences  pointed  out  and  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Mallet,  the  variations  from  the  American  Draft  are  purely  verbal.] 
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Questions  B  are  those  as  to  which  the  2  parties  are  unable  to  agree  whether  the  question  is 
a  justiciable  one  or  not  and  so  arbitrable  and  in  those  questions  the  American  draft  gives  power 
to  the  Commission,  if  a  majority  decides  that  the  case  is  justiciable  to  order  arbitration — 

Mr.  Hurst  prefers  the  article  to  run  as  follows. 

"  When  the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  a  difference  is  subject  to  arbitration 
under  Art[ic!e]  1,  the  whole  controversy  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commission  :  and  it  shall 
be  open  to  them  to  recommend  that  the  whole  question  shall  be  referred  to  Arbitration. " 

His  is  therefore  quite  a  different  sort  of  Article. 

The  American  article  merely  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  report  if  the  point  is  an 

arbitrable  one  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty — if  it  does  so  report,  then  it  must  be  referred 

to  arbitration  unless  the  2  Powers  prefer  that  the  Commission  should  recommend  a  Settlement. 
If  the  votes  are  equal,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen,  but  I  suppose  the  2  Powers  could 

always  ask  the  Commission  to  recommend  a  solution  either  by  arbitration  or  not. 

According  to  Mr.  Hurst's  version,  the  controversy  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Commission  who 

will  have  power  to  recommend  arbitration. 

In  this  case,  supposing  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  involved  on  some  other  political  question, 

probably  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  G[overnmen]t  could  refuse  arbitration.    Perhaps  we  might  say. 

"  If  the  majority  of  the  Commission  agree  that  the  case  is  justiciable,  then  it  shall  be  referred 

to  arbitration.    If  the  votes  are  even,  the  Commission  will  have  power  to  recommend  a  solution 

including  arbitration." 

L.  M. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  this  with  Mr.  Mallet  and  Mr.  Hurst :  meanwhile  circulate  the 
American  draft  and  Mr.  Bryce's  despatch — i.e.  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bryce's  No.  139  as  printed 
to  the  Cabinet  at  once. 

E.  G. 
10.6.11. 


No.  474. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edicard  Greij.{^) 

Tel.    (No.  66.)    P.  Washington,  Maxj  22,  1911. 

Anglo-American  arbitration. 

Before  the  treaty  goes  before  the  Senate,  in  view  of  possible  questions  there,  the 
United  States  Government  would  like  you  to  state  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  also  that  no 
obstacle  to  the  arbitration  treaty  is  contained  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty.  The 
Secretary  of  State  wished  for  something  fuller  and  more  formal  than  the  statement 
contained  in  your  telegram  No.  99  of  the  3rd  April, (^)  which  I  repeated  to  him. 

(')  [The  original  decypher  of  this  telegram  cannot  be  traced.    The  paraphrase  given  above  has 
been  taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
(^)  [v.  supra,  pp.  560-1,  No.  464.] 


No.  475. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce.{^) 

Tel.    (No.  147.)    P.  Foreign  Office,  May  23,  1911. 

Anglo-American  arbitration. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday,  No.  66.(-)  I  should  like  to  know  fuller  reasons 
why  the  United  States  Government  desire  us  to  give  them  a  statement  as  to  what 
would  be  our  attitude  to  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  had  no  intention  of  raising  the  question,  but  if  this  point  should  in  the  future 
ever  become  a  disputed  one,  it  appears  clearly  to  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
and  to  be  thus  covered  by  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908.    It  would  therefore  be 

(1)  [The  original  decypher  of  this  telegram  cannot  be  traced.  The  paraphrase  given  above  has 
been  taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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impossible  for  me  to  bind  a  future  Government  not  to  raise  the  question  in  the  event 
of  difficulties. 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  Japanese  treaty,  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
forced  to  go  to  war  with  a  Power  with  which  we  have  an  agreement  for  unlimited 
arbitration.  The  negotiation  of  the  arbitration  treaty  and  of  the  Japanese  treaty  will 
go  on  simultaneously,  and  when  the  former  is  finally  drawn  up  and  ready  to  be 
published,  the  modified  Japanese  treaty  will  also  be  published. 

Before  that,  the  United  States  Government  will  not,  I  suppose,  expect  any 
statement. 


No.  476. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Grey,  Washington,  May  26,  1911. 

Many  thanks  for  yours  of  May  ll(^)  as  to  Gen[era]l  Arbitration  Treaty.  Our 
correspondence  regarding  it  will  probably  hereafter  have  to  be  by  cable,  for  it  is 
important  to  get  it  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible.  But  this  may  still  reach  you 
in  time. 

The  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  very  wisely  listened  to  our  representations 
that  there  should  be  no  references  in  the  draft  to  Monroe  Doctrine  or  any  otlier 
exceptions ;  but  of  course  the  risk  of  trouble  from  that  source  is  not  wholly  over, 
because  the  Senate  may  either  propose  to  amend  the  Treaty  by  inserting  a  clause 
safeguarding  this  so-called  Doctrine,  or  may  pass  the  Treaty  with  a  rider  declaring 
their  own  view  and  stating  that  their  assent  is  bo  be  conditional  upon  an  acceptance 
of  their  rider.  Fortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  define  their  Monroe  Doctrine  so  they 
may  have  to  confine  their  wish  to  assert  it  to  some  vague  and  comparatively  harmless 
formula. 

Resolutions  against  any  Arbitration  Treaty  with  England  continue  to  pour  in 
froni  Irish  organizations,  and  some  are  said  to  come  from  German  societies  also. 
They  all  represent  the  Treaty  as  being  virtually  one  of  Alliance.  It  is  not  however 
thought  that  these  demonstrations  will  deter  the  Senate,  for  the  great  bulk  of 
opinion  is  the  other  way.  But  there  may  well  be  Senators  who  will  like  to  make 
mischief,  and  would  seize  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  means 
of  doing  so. 

A  propos  of  the  Canal  question,  I  enclose  a  suggestion  Young  has  made,  which 
is  worth  your  looking  at,('')  tho[ugh]  personally  I  do  not  advise  trying  it,  for  it  might 
get  us  into  a  tangle  with  the  Senate,  enabling  ill-disposed  Senators  to  make  trouble 
and  involving  delay.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  simpler,  if  we  think  that  the 
Treaty  does  not  forbid  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  to  fortify,  that  we  should  say  so  now. 
It  is  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  things  having  gone 
already  so  far. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  44.] 
(^)  [v.   supra,  p.   567,  No.  471.] 
(')  [Not  reproduced.] 
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No.  477. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  21109/1139/11/45.  Washington,  May  31,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  75.)  E.  7  p.m. 

State  Department  inform  me  that  Germany  has  asked  for  draft  of  proposed 
general  arbitration  treaty  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  they  desire  to  consider 
negotiation  of  similar  instrument. (*) 

(1)  [v.  G.P.,  XXXII,  p.  227,  note.    The  negotiation  with  Germany  came  to  nothing.] 


No.  478. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 

(No.  160.)  Washington,  D.  June  9,  1911. 

Sir,  E.  June  19,  1911. 

As  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  negotiations  for  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  will 
proceed  pretty  quickly  as  soon  as  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
received  here  and  submitted  to  the  United  States  Government,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  I  should  soon  be  placed  in  a  pK)sition  to  reply  to  the  question  regarding  the 
attitude  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  fortification  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  the  United  States  Government  addressed  to  me  as  reported  in 
my  telegram  No.  66  of  the  2l8t  ultimo. (^) 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  me  that  a  lefiding  member  of  the  Senate  had  asked 
him  what  that  attitude  was,  and  whether  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  fortify  the  canal  could  be  referred  to  arbitration  under  the 
treaty.  Mr.  Knox  intimated  that  what  the  United  States  Government  would  like  to 
have  from  His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  a  statement  that  they  considered 
that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  did  not  inhibit  the  United  States  from  fortifying  the 
canal,  and  that  they  would  therefore  not  demand  that  this  question  should  be  referred 
to  arbitration  under  this  treaty.  I  directed  our  conversation  to  ascertaining,  so  far 
as  could  be  done  without  seeming  to  show  any  susceptibility,  exactly  what  they 
wanted,  and  gathered  that  while  the  administration  assumed  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  consider  that  the  treaty  did  not  restrict  the  United  States,  still,  inasmuch 
as  some  British  newspapers  had  argued  otherwise,  and  as  some  foreign  Powers  might 
raise  the  question,  they  deemed  it  desirable  to  have  a  declaration  from  His  Majesty's 
Government,  which  would  set  the  matter  at  rest.  It  was  certain  that  they  would 
have  to  satisfy  the  Senate  on  the  subject. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  contemplated  General  Arbitration  Treaty 
makes  no  difference,  because  under  the  existing  treaty  of  1908  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  now  demand  the  reference  of  the  point  to  arbitration.  This,  however, 
will  not  prevent  the  question  from  being  raised  in  the  Senate  by  persons  wishing  to 
pose  as  patriotic  guardians  of  American  rights;  and  what  may  be  apprehended  is 
that  the  Senate  will  be  asked,  if  not  to  amend  the  treaty,  yet  to  pass  it  with  a  rider 
declaring  the  understanding  of  the  Senate  to  be  that  this  particular  matter  is  not  to 
be  deemed  arbitrable  under  the  treaty.  Should  this  be  done,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
some  one  else  will  propose  to  include  in  the  rider  a  similar  declaration  excluding 
from  the  treaty  matters  affecting  the  Monroe  doctrine,  a  result  which  would  be  the 
more  undesirable  because  the  Monroe  doctrine  might  be  taken  by  some  future  Senate 
to  mean  anything  which  the  Senate  should  choose  to  put  into  it.    The  acceptance 

(')  [The  original  of  this  despatch  cannot  be  traced.  The  text  given  above  has  been  taken 
from  the  Confidential  Print.] 

{')  [v.   supra,  p.  574,  No.  474.] 
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by  the  Senate  of  the  Clonvention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
signed  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  was  qualified  by  a  rider,  as  was  also  its  acceptance 
of  the  recent  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  as  well  as  of  other  recent  treaties  in  which 
we  are  less  directly  interested. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  probable  that  a  statement  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  never  considered  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  did  restrain 
the  United  States  from  fortifying  the  canal  might  satisfy  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  possibly  be  deemed  'sufiicient  by  the  Senate.  They  might,  however,  also 
ask  a  declaration  from  us  that  we  would  not  hereafter  raise  the  question,  and  although 
the  President  might  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  highly  unlikely  that  Great 
Britain,  having  agreed  to  the  omission  of  the  provision  in  an  earlier  draft  of  the 
treaty  which  did  restrict  the  United  States,  and  having  never  subsequently  raised  the 
point  even  when  made  aware  that  the  United  States  were  preparing  to  fortify  and 
that  Congress  had  voted  money  for  the  purpose,  would  afterwards  think  it  worth 
while  to  start  a  controversy  as  to  interpretation,  which  it  would  be  doubly  difi&cult 
to  support  after  all  that  had  passed  and  when  the  forts  were  actually  in  existence ; 
still,  in  such  a  body  as  the  Senate,  there  would  probably  be  persons  found  to  insist 
on  having  an  explicit  declaration  from  us.  It  is  really  not  so  much  the  Executive 
that  have  in  this  matter  to  be  considered  as  the  Senate,  a  Senate  which  hardly  dare 
reject  the  treaty,  even  if  disposed  to  do  so,  but  which  contains  plenty  of  people 
hostile  to  the  President  and  of  their  own  nature  prone  to  mischief. 

As  respects  Great  Britain's  position  towards  Japan  under  our  treaty  with  her, 
the  moment  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  prepared  with  the  assurance  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  proposes  to  give  will  be  not  later  than  when  the  treaty  goes  to 
the  Senate.  It  will  not  be  made  public  here  until  the  Senate  has  considered  it  in 
what  is,  nominally  at  least,  "secret  session,"  although  there  are  almost  always 
persons  in  that  body  who  will  betray  any  secrets  to  the  press ;  and  the  United  States 
Government  will  probably  assume  that  His  Majesty's  Government  will  not  publish 
the  draft  in  England  before  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  here,  that  having 
been  our  usual  practice. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BEYCE. 


No.  479. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  20501/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  June  20,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  168.)    E.  D.  11  p.m. 

Arbitration. 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  carefully  considered  the  draft  enclosed  in  your 
despatch  No.  139. (')  It  meets  their  views  in  material  respects,  and  they  are  ready 
to  accept  it  subject  to  the  following  suggestions  : — 

Preamble,  paragraph  1,  line  3.  After  "peace"  omit  words  to  end  of  para- 
graph and  substitute  "  which  has  happily  so  long  existed  between  the  two  nations, 
and  being  resolved  that  no  future  differences  shall  be  a  cause  of  hostilities  between 
them  or  interrupt  their  good  relations  and  friendship." 

Paragraph  2,  line  1.    Substitute  "determined"  for  "resolved." 

Line  4.  Omit  all  the  words  after  "to"  and  insert  "provide  means  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  all  questions  of  difference  which  it  shall  be  found  impossible  in 
future  to  settle  by  diplomacy." 
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(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.   568-73,  No.  473.] 
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Article  1,  line  1,  and  article  2,  line  6.  Omit  "  hereafter  arising."  These  words 
are  ambiguous.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date  on  which  a  question 
arises,  and  they  might  be  interpreted  as  unduly  limiting  the  treaty. 

Article  1,  line  2.  Omit  "in  their  nature  internationally  justiciable"  and  insert 
"of  an  international  nature." 

Article  1,  line  4.  We  should  like  to  omit  the  words  "  provided  that  they  do  not 
concern  the  interests  of  third  parties." 

Some  disputes  of  an  international  nature  might  directly  or  indirectly  concern 
the  interests  of  third  parties. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  subjects  of  differences  [sic]  may  arise  with  the  United 
States  Government  in  Central  American  republics  in  connection  with  British 
commercial  interests.  Cuban  questions  again  might  give  rise  to  difficulties.  In  fact, 
the  words  are  capable  of  an  interpretation  so  far-reaching  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  treaty. 

Substitute  "terms  of  submission"  for  "special  agreement"  throughout,  and 
alter  article  1  as  follows  : — 

5th  line.(*)  Insert  full  stop  after  "  hereto"  and  continue  :  "In  respect  of  each 
diflPerenee  so  referred  terms  of  submission  shall  specify  the  question  or  questions  at 
issue  and  procedure  to  be  adopted.  Such  terms  shall  also,  if  necessary,  provide  for 
the  organisation  of  the  tribunal  and  define  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators." 

In  3rd  paragraph  substitute  in  1st  line  "terms  of  submission"  for  "special 
agreement,"  and  in  3rd  line  omit  words  "concluding  a  special  agreement  in,"  and 
substitute  the  words  "  so  submitting." 

Last  paragraph  of  article  1.    Omit  word  "only." 

Article  2,  paragraph  1,  line  6.  Omit  words  "out  of  international  questions  even 
if  they  are  not  of  a  justiciable  nature,"  and  insert  "  even  if  they  are  not  agreed  that 
it  falls  within  the  scope  of  article  1."    Omit  also  in  line  6  the  word  "  hereafter.  "(^) 

Paragraph  2.  line  8.  Omit  "  two  of  its  four  members  for  the  time  being  of  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague"  and  insert  "three  of  its  nationals," 
and  omit  words  from  "  or  the  commission  "  down  to  "  reference." 

Article  3,  paragraph  3,  line  3.  Omit  "  may  be  included  in  the  terms  of 
reference,"  and  line  4,  omit  "  a  commission  "  down  to  "  provided,"  and  insert  "  the 
joint  high  commission."  The  United  States  draft  apparently  contemplates  two 
commissions,  one  of  four  and  one  of  six  members.  We  think  one  commission  is 
enough. 

Article  7,  line  5.  Insert  "for  ten  years."  The  word  "thereafter"  will  auto- 
matically prolong  the  treaty. 

(^)  [In  text  as  printed  here  {v.  supra,  p.  571,  No.  473,  end.)  this  appears  as  line  7.] 
(3)  [This  appears  on  line  5.] 


No.  480. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce.{^) 

Tel.    (No.l69.)    P.  Foreign  Office,  June  21,  1911. 

Anglo-American  arbitration. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  give  a  statement  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  United  States  Government  are  not  inhibited  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  from  fortifying  the  canal. 

We  have  no  intention  of  raising  the  question,  as,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
policy,  our  interest  does  not  appear  to  be  to  prevent  fortification  by  the  United  States 
Government,  but  binding  assurances  would  be  very  awkward  for  us  to  give,  especially 
as  they  may  only  serve  to  make  the  Senate  ask  for  assurances  on  other  points.  We 

(*)  [The  original  decypher  of  this  telegram  cannot  be  traced.  The  paraphrase  givon  above  has 
been  taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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could  accept  a  rider  by  the  Senate  concerning  the  fortification,  and  therefore  I  am 
inclined  to  risk  it.  Assurances  on  other  points  and,  failing  them,  riders  may  be  asked 
for  by  the  Senate,  if  we  volunteer  them  on  one  point.  If  we  give  no  assurance  about 
the  fortification,  a  rider  on  that  point  alone  will  perhaps  satisfy  the  Senate. 


No.  481. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  24819/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  98.)  Washington,  June  26,  1911. 

Your  telegram  No.  169  (of  June  21.  Arbitration  Treaty. )(') 
S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  having  already  put  question  about  Panama  canal 
fortifications  to  me,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  answering  him  before  or  when  treaty  goes  to 
Senate.  It  is  certainly  undesirable  to  volunteer  or  to  give  any  binding  assurances  to 
Senate,  but  it  is  important  to  avert  if  possible  proposal  of  any  rider  in  Senate,  because 
if  one  rider  be  proposed  for  Panama  Canal  question,  other  questions  might  also  be 
inserted  and  a  Panama  Canal  rider  might  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  apply  to  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  generally,  which  could  be  objectionable,  since  interpretation  of  its  provisions 
regarding  equal  rates  may  hereafter  become  controversial  and  important.  Would  you 
approve  my  telling  the  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  that  if  and  when  question  is  raised  in 
Senate  but  not  till  then,  he  may  say  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Government  consider 
treaty  does  not  inhibit  fortification.  This  would  seem  to  offer  best  chance  of  avoiding 
rider  and  letting  the  matter  pass  quietly. 

(')  [v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  482. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  25187/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  100.)    R.  Washington,  June  27,  1911. 

Your  telegram  No.  168  (June  20. (^)    Arbitration  Treaty). 

Preamble,  paragraph  2,  line  4,  is  omission  intended  to  begin  from  the  word 
' '  exclude  ' '  or  from  the  word  ' '  include  ' '  ?  Omission  of  words  ' '  exclude  certain 
exceptions,"  etc.,  might  obviate  one  class  of  criticisms  already  made  here. 

MINUTE. 

T  do  not  at  all  want  to  omit  the  words  and  I  am  not  pleased  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  apparently 
suggested  the  omission.    I  wish  this  telegram(^)  had  gone  before  his  No.  lOl(')  arrived. 

E.  G. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  577-8,  No.  479.] 

(2)  ["  This  telegram  "  refers  to  No.  180  to  Mr.  Bryce,  infra,  p.  581,  No.  485,  which  was  drafted 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  minute  paper  immediately  below  the  above  minute.] 

(3)  [v.  infra,  pp.  580-1,  No.  484.] 
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580 
No.  183. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

K.O.  24819/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  June  27,  1911. 
Tel.    (No.  176.)  D.  6-50  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  98.(') 

I  concur  in  proposal  contained  in  last  sentence  but  one  and  you  may  so  inform 
S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  p.   579,   No.  481.] 


No.  484. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  25361/1139/11/45.  Washington,  D,  June  28,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  101.)    E.  R.  June  29,  1911. 

Arbitration. 

I  have  discussed  your  amendments (')  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also 
conversed  with  the  President. 

Preamble.  Secretary  of  State  willing  to  accept  your  amendments,  but  thinks 
parts  of  his  preamble  useful  as  appealing  to  public  sentiment,  and  suggests  that  it 
might  be  combined  with  yours  in  some  such  manner  as  following  : — 

' '  Being  equally  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  peace  which  has  happily  existed 
between  the  two  nations  as  established  in  1814  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  has  never 
since  been  interrupted  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  which  has  been  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  recent  years  by  a  number  of  treaties,  whereby  all  pending 
controversies  have  been  adjusted  by  agreement  or  settled  by  arbitration,  so  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  there  are  no  important  questions  of  difference  outstanding  between 
them,  and  being  resolved  that  no  future  differences  shall  be  a  cause  of  hostilities 
between  them,  or  interrupt  their  good  relations  and  friendship." 

President  desires  to  retain  words  ' '  exclude  certain  exceptions  contained  in  that 
treaty,"  valuing  the  moral  effect  of  this  declaration. 

Article  1,  line  1.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  willing  to  omit  the  words  "  hereafter 
arising"  if  preamble  retains  wording  reciting  settlement  of  pending  controversies. 

Line  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  prefer  to  retain  phrase 
"internationally  justiciable,"  because  under  it  all  principles  of  international  law  and 
equity  and  settled  usage  could  be  appealed  to,  but  are  ready  to  accept  any  equivalent 
expression  which  His  Majesty's  Government  prefer.  The  Secretary  of  State  suggests 
following : — 

' '  Differences  relating  to  matters  of  an  international  nature  in  which  high 
contracting  parties  are  concerned,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  being  decided  by  the 
application  of  principles  of  law  and  equity." 

He  would  probably  accept  the  following  : — 

"  Differences  international  in  their  nature  and  susceptible  of  adjudication  upon 
the  principles  of  international  law  and  equity  and  according  to  the  usage  of  nations," 
or  any  variation  of  either  of  above  which  would  declare  the  essentially  national 
character  of  the  differences  to  be  arbitrated  and  imply  their  treatment  in  a  judicial 
way.  He  objects  to  excepting  questions  of  domestic  policy  and  administration,  on  the 
ground  that  exceptions  are  undesirable,  and  thinks  that  the  commission  can  adequately 
deal  with  questions  not  coming  under  article  1. 

Article  1,  line  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  know  why  interests  of  third 
parties  appeared  in  former  treaty  or  here  and  is  enquiring.  Meanwhile  he  reserves 
question  of  retaining  words  objections  to  which  I  have  stated. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  577-8,  No.  479.] 
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Line  8,  "special  agreement,"  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  agree  with 
you  in  preferring  expression  "  terms  of  submission,"  but  the  Secretary  of  State  fears 
it  may  provoke  opposition  in  the  Senate.    Point  will  be  further  considered. 

Article  1,  paragraph  3,  line  I,  "terms  of  submission."    See  above. 

Paragraph  3,  line  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  reads  your  amendment  as  meaning 
that  the  self-governing  dominions  may  refuse  submission  altogether,  which  would  put 
them  in  a  freer  position  than  the  Senate.  He  thinks  that  the  right  of  the  dominions 
should  be  limited  to  approval  of  agreement  or  terms  of  submission  like  that  of  Senate. 

Paragraph  4.    The  Secretary  of  State  agrees  to  omit  "only." 

Article  2,  line  6.  Amendment  reserved  till  terms  of  article  1,  paragraph  1,  have 
been  settled. 

Paragraph  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  accepts  your  amendment  substituting  any 
three  nationals,  but  prefers  to  retain  words  "  or  commission  "  down  to  "  reference,"  in 
order  to  enable  number  to  be  reduced,  if  necessary,  in  minor  cases. 

Article  3.    Amendment  accepted. 

Article  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  inclined  on  grounds  of  sentiment  to  prefer  no 
term  fixed  for  treaty,  so  that  it  might  appear  perpetual,  though  subject  to  year's 
notice,  but  if  you  decide  to(^)  prefer  ten  years  he  will  accept.  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  like  to  receive  from  you,  when  treaty  goes  to  the  Senate,  confidential  note 
stating  His  Majesty's  Government's  arrangement  with  Japan,  which  they  might  use  to 
show  that  no  impediment  exists  in  that  quarter.  They  also  desire  similar  note  stating 
that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  inhibit  the  fortification.  I  told  him  that  you 
would  give  this,  but  wished  it  not  to  be  mentioned  beforehand.  Unless  the  question 
was  raised  in  the  Senate,  he  said  this  was  his  own  intention. 

It  is  desirable  to  send  notes  soon,  for  reciprocity  now  seems  certain  to  pass,  and 
Senate  may  adjourn  sooner  than  was  expected. 

(^)  [Marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Sperling:  "or  decidedly    [R.  S.]"] 


No.  485. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  25187/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  180.)    R.  Foreign  Office,  July  1,  1911. 

Your  telegram  No.  100.  (*) 

Omission  desired  by  us  begins  only  at  the  word  "include,"  we  did  not  desire 
omission  of  words  "exclude  certain  exceptions,  etc." 

Have  since  received  your  telegram  No.  101  (^)  and  will  reply  as  soon  as  Cabinet 
can  consider  it :  on  Wednesday  I  hope  at  latest. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  p.   579,  No.  482.] 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  486. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

F.O.  25596/1139/11/45. 
(No.  252.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  1,  1911. 

M.  Cambon  informed  me  on  the  26th  ult[imo]  that  M.  Cruppi  would  like  to 
know  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States  should 
be  a  general  one,  signed  for  instance  by  ourselves  and  France,  or  a  separate  Treaty  in 
each  case.  If  my  view  was  that  the  Treaty  should  be  a  separate  one,  he  thought  that 
our  experts  should  meet  to  harmonise  our  views,  so  that  our  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Treaty  might  assume  exactly  the  same  form. 
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I  said  that  I  certainly  thought  the  Treaties  should  be  separate.  Indeed,  the 
preamble  of  the  draft  sent  to  us  by  the  United  States  Government  applied  only  to 
Great  Britain,  and  would  have  to  he  separate  for  each  country.  I  understand  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  American  Government  to  conclude  separate  Treaties.  As  to 
amendments,  Mr.  Bryce  had  pressed  us  very  strongly  to  make  our  suggestions  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  Treaty  might  go  before  the  Senate  this  summer.  We  had 
therefore  cabled  our  suggestions,  and  were  bound  now  to  agree  to  the  draft  of  the 
Treaty  if  the  United  States  Government  accepted  our  amendments.  It  was  thus 
impossible  for  us  to  discuss  them  with  any  other  Power. 

I  told  M.  Cambon  also  that,  according  to  the  information  I  had  received  from 
Washington  the  draft  had  been  communicated  to  the  German  Government,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  it,  and  their  willingness  to  negotiate. (M  The  German 
Government  were,  therefore,  probably  negotiating  too,  though  they  had  not  mentioned 
the  matter  to  me. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [r.    siiprn.   p.    576,   No.  477.] 


No.  487. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  26166/1139/11/45.  Washington,  D.  July  4,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  108.)    R.  R.  July  5,  1911,  9  a.m. 

Arbitration. 

I  gather  United  States  Government  would  prefer  to  retain  words  "  hereafter 
arising"  in  article  1,  line  1,  because  these  words  must  be  retained  in  treaties  with 
some  other  countries — for  instance,  Germany — as  they  cannot  in  those  instances  say 
that  all  pending  questions  have  been  settled.  As  it  may  also  seem  doubtful  whether 
all  questions  can  be  described  as  settled  between  United  States  and  ourselves  while 
sundry  pecuniary  claims  remain  unadjusted,  perhaps  His  Majesty's  Government  had 
better  allow  words  ' '  hereafter  arising ' '  to  remain  in  draft  rather  than  accept 
Secretary  of  State's  alternative  suggestion  of  formally  reciting  in  preamble  that  all 
questions  have  been  disposed  of. 


No.  488. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  25361/1139/45/11.  Foreign  Office,  July  5,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  184.)  D.  1  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  101  (of  June  29).(') 

You  can  give  note  stating  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  do  not  consider 
that  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  inhibits  fortification  of  Panama  Canal. (^) 

I  am  settling  revision  of  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Japan  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
communicate  terms  of  it  to  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  next  week. 

(')  \v.  supra,  pp.  580-1,  No.  484.    The  telegram  was  despatched  on  June  28.] 
(^)  [This  was  done  on  Julv  18,  1911.    .\  copy  of  the  note  was  enclosed  in  Mr.  Bryce 's 
despatch  No.  206a  of  August  14,' 1911.    The  despatch  (F.O.  .34518/1139/11/45)  is  not  reproduced.] 
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No.  489. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  25361/1139/45/11.  Foreign  Office,  July  5,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  185.)    R.  D.  1  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  101  (of  June  29). (^) 

We  agree  to  Preamble  as  recited  in  your  telegram  and  we  have  never  desired  to 
omit  words  "exclude  certain  exceptions  contained  in  that  Treaty":  but  to  make 
Preamble  strictly  accurate  the  word  "  all  "  should  be  omitted  before  ' '  pending 
controversies  "  as  pecuniary  claims  are  still  outstanding  and  Senate  has  not  yet 
passed  Freshwater  Fisheries  Treaty.  You  should  call  attention  of  U[nited]  S[tates] 
Gov[ernmen]t  to  this  point. 

Article  1  line  2.  We  will  accept  words  "  Differences  relating  to  matters  of  an 
international  nature  in  which  high  contracting  parties  are  concerned  and  which  are 
susceptible  of  being  decided  by  the  application  of  principles  of  law  and  equity." 

Article  1,  line  4. 

We  still  desire  to  omit  reference  to  interests  of  third  parties;   we  do  not  see 
object  of  putting  this  in  and  think  it  may  create  ambiguity. 
Article  1  line  8. 

We  prefer  "  terms  of  submission  "  but  difference  is  not  vital  and  if  U[nited] 
S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  press  the  point  strongly  we  will  accept  "  special  agreement." 

Paragraph  3,  line  3.  Words  may  stand  as  in  original  draft  substituting  "  terms 
of  submission  "  if  accepted  instead  of  "  special  agreement." 

Article  2  line  6. 

We  think  our  amendment  is  simpler  and  better  than  reciting  again  the  formula 
adopted  in  Article  1,  paragraph  1, 
Article  2   paragraph  2. 

We  agree  to  retain  words  "or  commission"  down  to  "reference"  as  desired 
by  Secretary  of  State. 

\rticle  7.  If  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  a  strong  preference  for 
no  fixed  term  we  will  not  press  for  one. 

If  United  States  insist  on  the  limiting  proviso  respecting  interests  of  third  parties 
you  should  refer  this  again  to  me  for  consideration,  as  we  attach  great  importance  to 
omission  of  this  proviso,  but  if  they  agree  to  the  omission  the  discretion  given  you 
in  this  telegram  will  enable  you  to  settle  all  other  points  and  we  are  ready  to  sign 
Treaty  at  once,  and  if  President  desires  it  to  be  signed  at  Washington  you  are 
authorized  to  sign  it. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  580-1,  No.  484.    The  telegram  was  despatched  on  June  28.] 


No.  490. 


Washington,  July  7,  1911. 


Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 

F.O.  26531/1139/11/45. 
Tel.    (No.  111.)  R. 

Arbitration. 

Your  telegram  No  :184.(*) 

I  saw  Secretary  of  State  to-day.  He  agreed  to  omit  reference  to  third  parties  in 
Article  (1).  All  the  other  points  have  been  settled  by  me  under  the  discretion  given 
in  your  telegram  and  will  be  reported  immediately.    One  point  has  however  arisen 


(')  [The  reference  is  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  185,  v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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which  is  not  covered,  by  that  discretion  because  the  Secretary  of  State  has  rather 
changed  his  attitude  from  that  indicated  in  my  telegram  No.  108. (^)  He  accepts  your 
preamble  but  he  now  says  he  would  like  to  make  this  treaty  occasion  for  wiping  out 
all  pending  questions  and  therefore  wishes  to  omit  words  "  hereafter  arising."  In  that 
case  however  he  would  desire  to  have  from  H[is]  M[ajesty'8]  Gov[ernmen]t  separate 
declaration  that  we  will  not  hereafter  raise  under  this  treaty  or  otherwise  question 
of  Southern  Bonds  Claims  and  Philippine  Customs  Claims.  He  regarded  other 
pecuniary  claims  as  comparatively  unimportant  and  capable  of  being  settled  under 
the  Claims  Convention  but  these  two  sets  of  claims  would  cause  serious  trouble  in  the 
Senate  unless  he  were  authorised  to  say  they  would  not  be  raised  under  this  treaty. 
He  urged  we  should  lose  nothing  by  renouncing  these  claims  because  the  Senate  would 
never  admit  either  to  arbitration.  I  told  him  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 
might  decline  to  make  such  renunciation.  If  it  complied  it  would  doubtless  require 
renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  such  claims  against  H[i8]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ern- 
men]t  as  the  South  African  War  and  Atlin  Claims.  But  supposing  that  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  were  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  retain  words  "  hereafter 
arising"  rather  than  make  any  reciprocal  renunciation,  would  that  course  meet  view 
of  the  United  States?  It  would  prevent  treaty  from  applying  to  any  existing  claims 
and  thus  preclude  questions  thereon  in  the  Senate.  He  replied  that  as  the  words 
' '  hereafter  arising  ' '  had  stood  in  his  original  draft  he  could  not  object  to  retention 
should  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  prefer  that  to  the  declaration  he  had 
suggested,  but  he  thought  the  treaty  would  be  greatly  improved  if  all  pending  questions 
were  cleared  away. 

This  is  doubtless  true  and  it  is  also  true  that  we  shall  never  get  Southern  Bonds 
Claim  and  probably  never  Philippine  Customs  referred  to  arbitration.  There  would 
also  be  a  gain  in  ridding  ourselves  of  the  South  African  Claims  in  exchange  for  the 
renunciation  of  these  others.  But  unless  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  can 
decide  to  do  this  forthwith  the  easiest  and  quickest  course  is  to  avoid  all  further 
bargaining  by  saying  that  we  prefer  to  let  ' '  hereafter  arising  ' '  remain  in  the  text 
of  the  treaty. 

MINUTES. 

I  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Hurst  and  Mr.  Spicer  with  the  result  that  the  annexed  telegram (') 
has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Bryce.  As  you  gave  me  discretion  on  this  point,  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  delay  its  despatch. 

L.  M. 
A.  N. 

In  article  6  the  word  "  general  "  should  come  out  before  "  arbitration  Treaty."  It  is  the 
new  Treaty  which  should  more  properly  be  described  as  a  "  general  "  arbitration  Treaty,  but  if 
we  hear  on  Monday  that  the  Treaty  has  already  been  signed  the  point  is  not  worth  raising. 

E.  G. 

(2)  [v.   supra,  p.   582,  No.  487.] 

(3)  [This  refers  to  Telegram  No.  198  of  July  10,  v.  infra,  p.  585,  No.  493.] 


No.  491. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  25361/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  194.)    R.  Foreign  Office,  July  7,  1911. 

Your  Tel[egram]  No.  lll(')  (of  7th  July:   Arbitration  Treaty). 

We  prefer  to  retain  the  words  "hereafter  arising"  in  article  I,  and  insert  in 
article  VI  between  "  shall  "  and  "  supersede  "  the  words  "  as  to  all  questions  within 
the  scope  of  article  I."     This  will  keep  alive  the  Treaty  of  1908  for  existing 

(')  [i;.   immediately  preceding  document.] 
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questions,  but  will  not  affect  the  southern  bonds  and  philippine  customs  claims, 
because  they  are  excepted  from  its  operation.  These  can  only  be  considered  under  the 
Claims  Convention,  and  we  cannot  undertake  at  the  present  stage  to  remove  them. 
I  understand  that  "  all  "  is  omitted  from  the  sixth  hne  of  the  preamble. 


No,  492. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  26604/1139/11/45.  Washington,  D.  July  7,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  114.)  R.  July  8,  1911,  8  a.m. 

President  told  me  to-day  when  I  took  leave  of  him  that  he  hoped  France  would 
sign  arbitration  treaty  in  same  form  as  that  settled  between  Great  Britain  and 
United  States  Government.  He  was  therefore  anxious  promptly  to  settle  wording  by 
us  so  that  amended  draft  might  be  shown  to  French  Government  forthwith.  He  would 
be  glad  if  ( ?  England)  and  France  could  sign  simultaneously  by  not  deferring 
signature  more  than  a  week  for  that  purpose.  He  was  hoping  daily  to  hear  whether 
Germany  would  join,  but  feared  her  lawyers  would  go  more  slowly. 


No.  493. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  26531/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  198.)    R.  Foreign  Office,  July  10,  1911. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  111.    (Arbitration). (^) 

Word  "  general  "  should  if  there  is  still  time  be  omitted  from  Article  6,  Hne  1, 
of  treaty,  since  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard  the  new  treaty  as  a  general 
arbitration  treaty. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  583-4,  No.  490.] 


No.  494. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  26604/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  July  10,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  199.)    R.  D.  4  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  114. (^) 

I  have  no  desire  to  impede  negotiations  which  the  U[nited]  S[tate3]  Gov[ern- 
men]t  wish  to  prosecute  with  other  Powers,  but  if  terms  of  our  Treaty  are  settled  as 
I  hope  they  are  now,  it  will  be  very  disappointing  in  view  of  what  is  said  at  the  end 
of  your  despatch  No.  8  of  Jan[uary]  6,(^)  if  signature  is  delayed  for  sake  of 
negotiations  between  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  and  other  Powers. 


(')  [v.  supra,  p.  585,  No.  492.] 
(=*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  547-8,  No.  453.] 
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No.  495. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  27571/1139/11/45.  Washington,  July  14,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  120.)    E.  R.  9  a.m. 

Arbitration. 

Your  tel[egram]  of  July  7.(M 

In  reply  to  your  suggestions  in  above  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  writes  that  while 
accepting  retention  of  words  "  hereafter  arising  "  he  does  not  desire  insertion  of  words 
suggested  by  you  in  Art[icle]  6  because  he  knows  of  no  existing  differences  which 
either  country  desires  to  submit  under  old  treaty,  pecuniary  claims  being  outside  its 
scope,  and  as  that  treaty  expires  in  June  1913,  proposed  reservation  would  have  little 
value.  He  asks  whether  there  is  any  special  question  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 
wish  to  arbitrate  under  that  treaty.    If  not,  he  prefers  not  to  insert  words. 

He  hopes  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  will  proceed  with  consideration  of 
question  of  renunciation  of  pecuniary  claims  referred  to  in  my  telegram  No.  (?)  111,(') 
because  U[nited]  S[tates]  understood  that  proceedings  under  claims  Convention 
"  would  result  in  barring  entire  class  of  claims  which  have  heretofore  proved 
formidable  obstacles  to  adoption  of  general  Arbitration  Treaty."  I  have  told  him 
that  while  these  claims  lie  outside  present  treaty,  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 
will  in  any  case  give  early  consideration  because  they  are  dealt  with  under  Claims 
Convention  which  provides  means  for  getting  rid  of  them  without  formal  renunciation. 
Last  paragraph  of  his  letter  runs  as  follows  : — "  With  ref[erence]  to  statement  in  last 
para  [graph]  of  your  letter  that  there  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  our  signing  treaty 
forthwith,  I  hope  you  have  in  mind  the  desire  of  this  Gov[ernmen]t  to  be  assured  that 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  adopt  without  reserve  ( '?  recommendations)  embodied  in 
award  of  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  of  last  year.(^)  If  there  is  to  be 
any  question  about  willingness  of  Great  Britain  to  abide  by  award  of  Arbitration 
Tribunal  in  that  case,  this  Gov[ernmen]t  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  advised  of  it  before 
proceeding  further  to  extend  scope  of  the  policy  of  arbitration  adopted  in  treaty  under 
which  the  arbitration  in  that  case  was  held." 

I  have  replied  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  never  been  unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  award  and  that  the  matter  he  refers  to  is  not  a  part  of  the  award  but 
only  recommendation.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  remove  this  matter 
of  controversy  forthwith.  If  it  has  been  adjusted  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  as  suggested  by  the  Governor  General  and  myself 
could  you  so  inform  me  by  telegraph?  Please  also  let  me  have  your  views  as  to  point 
in  Article  (6)  in  order  that  the  whole  draft  treaty  may  be  printed  in  revised  form. 

As  regards  duration  United  States  Gov[ernmen]t  think  moral  effect  better  if  no 
time  is  fixed  in  Article  (7)  but  that  twenty-four  months'  notice  should  be  required 
having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  (2),  end  of  paragraph  (1). 

(')  \v.  supra,  pp.  584-5.  No.  491.] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  583-4,  No.  490.] 

(3)  [v.   B.F.S.P.,  Vol.   103,  pp.  8&-132.] 


No.  496. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  27571/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  July  17,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  206.)    R.  D.  2-50  p.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  120  (of  July  14:  Arbitration  Treaty). (^) 
Paragraph  1.  Secretary  of  State's  objection  can  be  met  by  inserting  words  "or 

otherwise  provided  for  "  after  "  settled  by  arbitration  "  in  preamble;  this  will  make  it 

clear  that  such  questions  as  Pecuniary  claims  and  Freshwater  Fisheries,  that  are  not 

0)  Iv.  immediately  preeedins;  document.] 
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finally  settled,  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  preamble  of  Arbitration  Treaty.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  then  to  make  any  alteration  in  Article  6. 

Paragraph  2. 

As  Pecuniary  claims  in  question  are  outside  scope  of  Arbitration  Treaty  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  renounce  them  in  connection  with  it.  For  us  to  renounce 
them  would  be  to  purchase  consent  of  Ufnited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  to  arbitration 
Treaty  by  special  concessions  on  subjects  not  relevant  to  it. 

Last  paragraph  of  letter  of  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  quoted  in  your  telegram. 

Award  is  accepted  and  my  letter  to  you  of  June  27(^)  shows  that  Sir  W.  Iiaurier 
contemplates  agreeing  to  give  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  right  of  objection  to 
Canadian  regulations  and  to  abide  by  decision  of  mixed  Commission  of  Experts 
respecting  such  objections. 

It  is  unfair  for  United  States  Gov[ernmen]t  to  ask  us  to  place  ourselves  in  a  worse 
position  than  we  are  now  on  questions  outside  scope  of  new  Arbitration  Treaty. 

We  have  already  by  revision  of  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and  statement  that 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  inhibit  fortification  of  Panama  Canal  taken  great 
pains  to  make  things  easy  for  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  and  they  ought  not  to 
create  difficulties  for  us  by  asking  for  concessions  outside  the  Treaty  altogether. 

Last  paragraph  of  your  telegram. 

I  agree  to  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t's  proposal  about  Article  7. 

(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  264P3/case  607/ 
11/45.)] 


No.  497. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 

F.O.  28469/1139/11/45.  Washington,  D.  July  19,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  122.)    R.  R.  July  20,  1911,  8  a.m. 

S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  has  just  sent  me  his  latest  suggestions  regarding  wording  of 
para  [graph]  1,  Article  1.    In  the  form  he  now  suggests  it  is  as  follows. 

"  All  differences  hereafter  arising  between  the  High  Contracting  parties  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy,  which  are  justiciable  in  their  nature  and  relate  to 
international  matters  in  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  concerned  by  virtue  of 
a  claim(s)  (sic)  of  right  made  by  one  authority  to  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise 
and  which  are  susceptible  of  being  decided  by  application  of  principles  of  law  or  equity 
shall  be  (?)  submitted  to  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  established  by 
Convention  of  Oct[ober]  18  1907  or  to  some  other  arbitral  tribunal  as  may  be  decided 
in  each  case  by  special  agreement,  etc." 

I  see  no  objection  to  omitting  words  "to  be  instituted  by  parties  hereto,"  to 
addition  of  words  "  made  by  one  against  the  other  "  though  they  seem  superfluous,  but 
I  have  told  him  that  I  think  word  "and"  after  "nature"  seems  to  make  what 
follows  an  addition  instead  of  a  development  or  explanation  of  word  "  justiciable  "  and 
have  suggested  substitution  for  ' '  and  ' '  of  words  ' '  that  is  to  say  ' '  and  omission  of 
word  "which"  before  words  "are  susceptible."  Point  however  is  hardly  worth 
pressing  if  it  involves  delay. 

Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  your  views,  as  to  this  paragraph,  which  is 
now  only  point  unsettled  except  your  suggestion  of  addition  to  preamble  in  your 
telegram  No.  206(')  to  which  the  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  has  not  yet  replied.  I  am 
pressing  for  earliest  signature. 

The  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  is  anxious  to  retain  words  "special  agreement" 
fearing  debate  might  arise  in  the  Senate,  if  the  words  "terms  of  submission"  were 
now  substituted  for  the  phrase  in  the  existing  treaty. 

(M  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  498. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  28469/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  211.)    E.  Foreign  Office,  July  21,  1911. 

Your  telegram  No.  122. (')  I  am  disappointed  that  S[ecretary]  of  S[tate]  should 
again  have  varied  words  of  Article  I  after  we  had  accepted  words  last  proposed  by 
himself.  We  do  not  like  word  "justiciable,"  not  knowing  what  it  means.  And  the 
more  words  added  to  this  paragraph  the  more  doubt  as  to  what  it  means  and  the  less 
it  approximates  to  idea  of  unlimited  arbitration  advocated  by  President. 

If  however  immediate  signature  of  Treaty  will  secure  its  being  sent  to  Senate 
this  Session  I  will  waive  further  discussion  of  paragraph  I  and  you  may  sign  it,  with 
latest  suggestions  of  Secretary  of  State  if  he  considers  them  essential. 

I  assume  he  will  agree  to  addition  of  words  ' '  or  otherwise  provided  for  ' '  in 
preamble. 

Word  ' '  general ' '  should  be  omitted  in  Article  6  as  it  is  the  word  used  in 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  to  denote  this  new  Treaty  of  Arbitration  as  distinct  from  the 
previous  one  referred  to  in  Article  6. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  499. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  32915/1139/11/45. 

(No.  197.)  Sealharbour,  Maine,  D.  August  5,  1911. 

Sir,  E.  August  21,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour,  in  confirmation  of  my  telegram  despatched  from  Washington 
on  August  3rd,(')  to  inform  you  that  I  on  that  day  signed  the  General  Arbitration 
Treaty  which  has  been  under  negotiation  with  the  United  States  Government  for  some 
months  past.  Having  been  urgently  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come  to 
Washington  to  sign  it  there  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  signature  of  the  similar  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France.  I 
complied. 

I  transmit  in  another  despatch(^)  in  the  Treaty  series  the  original  signed  copy  of 
the  treaty,  and  a  printed  copy  thereof  is  enclosed  herewith.  Other  copies,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  Treaty  with  France  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

After  signing  the  treaty  I  took  the  opportunity  of  enquiring,  should  the  Senate 
approve  its  ratification  at  the  present  session,  the  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  publication  of  the  treaty  which  His  Majesty's  Government  would 
doubtless  wish  to  be  simultaneous  in  both  countries.  Mr.  Knox  undertook  to  telegraph 
to  me  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  any  decision  was  reached. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  No.  184  of  the 
5th  July(^)  I  agreed  to  a  number  of  minor  changes  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  harmless,  and  some  of  them  improvements.  The  United 
States  Government  accepted  (as  you  will  have  seen  from  the  second  draft  forwarded  by 
me),C)  your  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  Article  II.  In  Article  IV  they 
suggested  the  omission  of  the  words  "and  all  parties  interested  therein  shall  be 
given  convenient  opportunity  to  be  heard,"  since  these  words  might  imply  a  right 
for  private  parties  to  be  represented.    I  assented,  understand [ing]  that  we  did  not 

(1)  fNot  roproduced.  It  merely  reported  that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  had  been  signed. 
(F.O.  ;3()670/1139/n/4i5.)] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced.  It  merely  transmitted  the  original  signed  copy  of  the  Treaty. 
(F.O.  32029/32920/11/345.)] 

(3)  [The  reference  is  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  185,  v.  supra,  p.  583,  No.  489.] 

(■*)  [No  trace  can  be  found  of  a  second  draft  sent  by  Mr.  Bryce  after  the  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  the  amendment  to  Article  II.] 
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intend  to  give  such  a  right,  but  observed  that  the  Government  might  bring  in  any 
persons  who  ought  to  be  heard  as  part  of  its  case. 

As  respects  Article  I  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  remains  somewhat 
clumsy  and  verbose.  I  made  repeated  efforts  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
replace  the  word  "justiciable,"  which  you  considered  not  a  happy  one,  by  some 
expression  more  familiar  to  English  lawyers,  but  he  had  formed  so  strong  a  personal 
attachment  to  the  term  that  the  most  I  could  obtain  was  a  variation  of  the  opening 
sentence  of  paragraph  1  which  makes  it  rather  clearer  and  possibly  a  little  wider  than 
it  was  the  second  draft. 

The  other  alterations  do  not  seem  to  need  special  mention.  Two  or  three  of  them 
may  have  been  due  to  suggestions  proceeding  from  the  French  Government  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  their  Treaty  and  tended  to  improve  the  drafting  without 
affecting  the  meaning.  There  were  some  minor  amendments  of  wording  which  I 
should  have  pressed  but  for  the  risk  of  still  further  protracting  the  negotiation  of  our 
treaty. 

The  long  delays  which  occurred  in  the  completion  of  the  matter  were  in  its  earlier 
stages  caused  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  State  Department.  I  repeatedly  endeavoured 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  month  of  May  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  go  forward  with  the  matter,  knowing  that  he  had  already  received  a  pretty  carefully 
drawn  draft  from  his  subordinate,  and  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  important  to  give 
the  Senate  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  treaty,  but  it  became  after  a  time  quite 
evident  that  he  was  determined  to  move  at  his  own  pace  and  no  faster.  During  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  the  delay  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  sign  the  treaty  with  France  at  the  same  time.  I  went 
as  far  as  it  seemed  proper  to  do  in  pressing  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  not  to 
let  this  otherwise  perfectly  natural  wish  retard  our  signing,  but  their  hearts  were 
plainly  set  on  it ;  and  there  is  at  least  this  advantage  in  the  simultaneity  of  the  two 
treaties,  that  it  renders  more  difl&cult  the  task  of  the  extreme  Irish  faction  which  has 
continued  to  attack  our  treaty  and  to  represent  it  as  constituting  a  special  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 

On  July  13th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (summarised  in 
my  telegram  No.  120  of  July  13th) (^)  which  raised  two  questions  which  require  some 
notice. 

One  of  these  related  to  the  renunciation  of  certain  pecuniary  claims  which  the 
United  States  Government  had  wished  His  Majesty's  Government  to  declare  they 
would  not  further  press  under  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Convention.  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  ask  that  our  action  on  this  should  be  made  a  condition  of  signing  the  treaty,  and 
proceeded  on  that  view  in  my  reply,  saying  that  of  course  both  sides  would  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  Convention  have  to  consider  as  soon  as  convenient  w^hat  claims  were 
to  go  into  the  second  or  any  subsequent  schedule.  Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  the  United  States  Government  on  the  matter. 

The  other  point  was  conveyed  to  you  in  my  telegram  above  mentioned  and  was  a 
request  that  His  Majesty's  Government  should  accept  the  Eecommendations  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal  regarding  regulations  for  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  before  the 
signature  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty.  Upon  this  point  there  followed  a  long 
correspondence  between  the  Secretary  and  myself  into  the  details  of  which  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  enter  at  this  moment.  Expressing  my  surprise  that  the  point 
should  be  brought  up  at  so  late  a  stage  and  saying  that  I  could  not  address  any 
request  to  you  regarding  it,  I  ultimately  declined  to  give  any  official  assurance  as  to 
our  acceptance  of  the  particular  point  in  the  Recommendations  to  which  Canada  has 
objected,  while  stating  as  from  myself  that  you  would  endeavour  to  reach  a  solution 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  and  that  you  were  as  anxious  as  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  out  the  Hague  Award  in  letter  and  spirit.  We  of  course  do  not  admit  that 
the  Recommendations  are  a  binding  part  thereof.    The  Secretary  did  not  recur  to  the 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  586,  No.  495.    The  telegram  was  received  on  July  14,  1911.] 
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subject  when  we  met  at  Washington  to  sign  the  treaty  but  he  had  already  written  to 
me  on  July  31st  a  letter  which  did  not  reach  me  until  my  return  here  from 
Washington  on  August  4th.  In  this  letter  he  again  brought  up  the  matter,  regarding 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sensitiveness.  In  reply  I  have  repeated  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  all  along  considered  that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  ought 
to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  all  questions  pending  between  the  two  Governments  and 
that  I  considered  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  anything  that  could  seem  like  an 
attempt  to  use  the  former  as  a  means  of  pressure.  While  meeting  their  arguments  as 
to  the  obligation  which  they  allege  to  exist  but  which  we  deny  to  accept  the 
Eecommendations,  I  have  renewed  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  and  friendly  desire  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  special  reasons  why 
such  a  solution  is  eminently  desirable  are,  I  believe,  already  known  to  you,  and  they 
serve  to  explain  the  sensitiveness  and  the  persistence  manifested  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  President,  whose  attitude  throughout  has  been  all  that  could  have  been 
desired,  was  extremely  gratified  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  expressed  his 
congratulations  in  warm  terms.  He  sent  it  forthwith  the  [.sic]  the  Senate.  Its  fate 
there  will  probably  be  known  to  you  before  this  despatch  can  reach  you.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  that  it  will  be  rejected,  because  the  favourable  sentiment  of  the  whole 
nation  has  been  expressed  with  a  unanimity  to  which  I  can  recall  no  precedent,  the 
only  exception  being  some  very  small  though  very  noisy  groups  of  Irish  extremists. 
Whether  however  the  Senate,  in  which  the  President  has  some  enemies  and  in  which 
there  are  some  persons  jealously  suspicious  of  anything  which  may  appear  to  limit  the 
scope  of  Senatorial  functions,  may  not  use  the  shortness  of  time  before  adjournment  as 
a  pretext  for  deferring  consideration  till  the  next  session  opens  in  December  is  a  matter 
on  which  much  disquiet  prevails  among  members  of  the  Administration  in  Washington. 
It  is  suggested,  but  with  what  truth  I  cannot  yet  say,  that  those  preliminary  conferences 
with  leading  Senators  and  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Eoot  used  to  succeed  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  his  treaties  have  not  been  so 
largely  employed  on  this  occasion  as  might  be  wished.  Unless  however  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  disregard  public  sentiment  altogether,  it  can  hardly  refuse  to  give  its 
consent  sooner  or  later. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BEYCE. 

P.S.    August  7. 

I  have  just  received  your  telegram  of  yesterday(*)  and  beg  to  thank  you  and 
Hfis]  M[ajesty's]  Government  most  heartily  for  your  and  their  kind  congratulations. 

Enclosure  in  No.  499. 

Treatif  of  Arhitratioii  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 

America. C) 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor 
of  India,  being  equally  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  peace,  which  has  happily  existed 
between  the  two  nations,  as  established  in  1814  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  has  never 
since  been  interrupted  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  which  has  been  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  recent  years  by  a  number  of  treaties  whereby  pending  controversies 
have  been  adjusted  by  agreement  or  settled  by  arbitration  or  otherwise  provided  for :  so 
that  now  for  the  first  time  there  are  no  important  questions  of  difference  outstanding 
between  them,  and  being  resolved  that  no  future  differences  shall  be  a  cause  of 
hostilities  between  them  or  interrupt  their  good  relations  and  friendship ; 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  The  telegram,  which  was  merely  one  of  congratulation,  was  despatched 
on  August  6,  as  No.  222.    (F.O.  30670/1139/11/45.)] 

C)  [The  text  given  here  has  been  checked  by  the  original  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office 
in  the  series  of  original  treaties,  United  States,  No.  135.  It  is  printed  in  A.  d  P.  (1911),  CIII 
{Cd.  5805),  pp.  691-5.] 
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The  High  Contracting  Parties  have,  therefore,  determined,  in  furtherance  of  these 
ends,  to  conclude  a  treaty  extending  the  scope  and  obhgations  of  the  poHcy  of  arbitra- 
tion adopted  in  their  present  arbitration  treaty  of  April  4,  1908,  so  as  to  exclude 
certain  exceptions  contained  in  that  treaty  and  to  provide  means  for  the  peaceful 
solution  of  all  questions  of  difference  which  it  shall  be  found  impossible  in  future  to 
settle  by  diplomacy,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have  appointed  as  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honourable  Philander  C. 
Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Right  Honourable  James  Bryce,  O.M.,  his  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington ; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  I. 

All  differences  hereafter  arising  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  which 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  adjust  by  diplomacy,  relating  fco  international  matters  in 
which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  concerned  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made 
by  one  against  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  which  are  justiciable  in  their 
nature  by  reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  law  or  equity,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established 
at  The  Hague  by  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  or  to  some  other  arbitral 
tribunal  as  may  be  decided  in  each  case  by  special  agreement,  which  special  agree- 
ment shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  such  tribunal  if  necessary,  define  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  the  question  or  questions  at  issue,  and  settle 
the  terms  of  reference  and  the  procedure  thereunder. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  37  to  90,  inclusive,  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  concluded  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  on  the  18th  October,  1907,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  unless  they  are 
inconsistent  with  or  modified  by  the  provisions  of  the  special  agreement  to  be 
concluded  in  each  case,  and  excepting  Articles  53  and  54  of  such  Convention,  shall 
govern  the  arbitration  proceedings  to  be  taken  under  this  Treaty. 

The  special  agreement  in  each  case  shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  thereof.  His  Majesty's  Government  reserving  the  right  before  concluding  a 
special  agreement  in  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  a  self-governing  dominion 
of  the  British  Empire  to  obtain  the  concurrence  therein  of  the  government  of  that 
dominion. 

Such  agreement  shall  be  binding  when  confirmed  by  the  two  Governments  by  an 
exchange  of  notes. 

Article  U, 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  institute  as  occasion  arises,  and 
as  hereinafter  provided,  a  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  which,  upon  the 
request  of  either  Party,  shall  be  referred  for  impartial  and  conscientious  investigation 
any  controversy  between  the  Parties  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  before  such 
controversy  has  been  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  also  any  other  controversy  here- 
after arising  between  them  even  if  they  are  not  agreed  that  it  falls  within  the  scope 
of  Article  I:  provided,  however,  that  such  reference  may  be  postponed  until  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  formal  request  therefor,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  diplomatic  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the  questions  in 
controversy,  if  either  party  desires  such  postponement. 
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Whenever  a  question  or  matter  of  difference  is  referred  to  the  Joint  High 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  herein  provided,  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  designate  three  of  its  nationals  to  act  as  members  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
for  the  purposes  of  such  reference ;  or  the  Commission  may  be  otherwise  constituted 
in  any  particular  case  by  the  terms  of  reference,  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
and  fhe  terms  of  reference  to  be  determined  in  each  ease  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  9  to  36,  inclusive,  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  concluded  at  The  Hague  on  the  18th  October, 
1907,  so  far  as  applicable  and  unless  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  or  are  modified  by  the  terms  of  reference  agreed  upon  in  any  particular  case, 
shall  govern  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  Commission. 

Article  III. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry,  instituted  in  each  case  as  provided  for 
in  Article  II,  is  authorized  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  particular  questions 
or  matters  referred  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  disputes  by 
elucidating  the  facts,  and  to  define  the  issues  presented  by  such  questions,  and  also 
to  include  in  its  report  such  recommendations  and  conclusions  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  reports  of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  regarded  as  decisions  of  the  questions 
or  matters  so  submitted  either  on  the  facts  or  on  the  law  and  shall  in  no  way  have  the 
character  of  an  arbitral  award. 

It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  difference  is  subject  to  arbitration  under  Article  I  of  this  Treaty,  that 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry ;  and  if  all  or 
all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  agree  and  report  that  such  difference 
is  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  it  shall  be  referre^d  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  IV. 

The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses  and  take 
evidence  on  oath  whenever  deemed  necessary  in  any  proceeding,  or  inquiry,  or  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction  under  this  Treaty;  and  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to 
adopt  such  legislation  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  give  the  Commission 
the  powers  above  mentioned,  and  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  subpoenas  and  for 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission. 

On  the  inquiry  both  sides  must  be  heard,  and  each  Party  is  entitled  to  appoint 
an  Agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  his  Government  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  present  to  the  Commission,  either  personally  or  through  counsel  retained 
for  that  purpose,  such  evidence  and  arguments  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  information  of  the  Commission. 

Article  V. 

The  Commission  shall  meet  whenever  called  upon  to  make  an  examination  and 
report  under  the  terms  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  Commission  may  fix  such  times  and 
places  for  its  meetings  as  may  be  necessary,  subject  at  all  times  to  special  call  or 
direction  of  the  two  Governments.  Each  Commissioner,  upon  the  first  joint  meeting 
of  the  Commission  after  his  appointment,  shall,  before  proceeding  with  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  in  writing  that  he  will 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  under  this  Treaty, 
and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 

The  United  States  and  British  sections  of  the  Commission  may  each  appoint 
a  secretary,  and  these  shall  act  as  joint  secretaries  of  the  Commission  at  its  joint 
sessions,  and  the  Commission  may  employ  experts  and  clerical  assistants  from  time 
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to  time  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  The  salaries  and  personal  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  agents  and  counsel  and  of  the  secretaries  shall  be  paid  by 
their  respective  Governments,  and  all  reasonable  and  necessary  joint  expenses  of  the 
Commission  incurred  by  it  shall  be  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

ArticLe  VI. 

This  treaty  shall  supersede  the  Arbitration  Treaty  conciluded  between  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  on  April  4,  1908,  but  all  agreements,  awards,  and  proceedings 
under  that  Treaty  shall  continue  in  force  and  effect  and  this  Treaty  shall  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909,  relating  to  questions 
arising  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Article  VII. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
possible  and  the  treaty  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  its  ratifica- 
tions. It  shall  thereafter  remain  in  force  continuously  unless  and  until  terminated 
by  twenty-four  months'  written  notice  given  by  either  High  Contracting  Party  to 
the  other. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Treaty  in 
duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

JAMES  BRYCE.  [L.S.] 
PHILANDER  E.  KNOX.  [L.S.] 


No.  500. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 


Private. (M  Sealharhoiir,  Maine, 

My  dear  Grey,  August  8,  1911. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  and  His  Majesty's  Government's  congratulations 
on  the  signing  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty.  The  definite  renunciation  of  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  is  an  event  of  moment  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  all  of  us  in  this  Embassy  to  be  associated  with  you  and  the  President 
in  bringing  it  about.  Our  part  is  now  done  and  even  if  the  Senate  puts  off  taking 
action  on  it  till  December  they  can  hardly  refuse  to  pass  it  ultimately,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  strong  popular  feeling  in  its  favour  (^) 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  44.] 

(^)  [The  omitted  paragraphs  of  this  letter  describe  details  mainly  personal  in  character,  which 
add  nothing  to  the  information  given  in  other  documents.] 
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Mr.  Bryce 

F.O.  32376/1139/11/45. 

Tel.    (No.  138.) 

Your  telegram  No.  226.* 

In  view  of  your  intimation  that 

discussed  in  Parliament,  it  is  proper 

by  the  Senate  in  its  present  form 

session. 

*  asking    which    Ufnited]  S[tates] 
[F.O.  31456/1139/11/45.] 


No.  501. 

to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Washington,  August  16,  1911. 

the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  may  be  shortly 
to  inform  you  that  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
is  now  considered  highly  improbable  at  this 

papers    contained    the    correct    text    of    the  treaty. 

R.  S. 


No.  502. 

Sir  Edicard  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  32376/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  August  17,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  233.)  D.  10-30  a.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  138. (') 

Arbitration  Treaty  certainly  will  not  be  brought  before  Parliament  here  by  me 
before  autumn. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  503. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  34528/1139/11/45. 

(No.  217.)  Sealharhour,  Maine,  D.  August  22,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  2,  1911. 

The  apprehensions  expressed  in  my  despatch  No.  197  of  August  5,(M  regarding 
the  reception  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  by  the  Senate  have  proved  only  too  well  founded. 
It  met  with  much  adverse  criticism  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  after 
considerable  discussion,  conducted  in  secret,  the  Majority  reported  it  to  the  Senate 
with  an  important  Amendment.  The  Senate  then  debated  it,  also  in  secret,  and 
asked  the  Committee  for  a  fuller  report  of  its  views.  This  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  submitted  on  August  15th,  refusing  to  await  the  Report  of  the  Minority. 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  4  copies  of  this  Majority  Report. (-) 

The  report  enclosed  which  is  the  result  of  this  direction  is  understood  to  have 
been  prepared  by  Senator  Lodge  whose  action  in  the  matter  has  caused  me  some  little 
surprise,  for  though  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  Olney-Pauncefote  Treaty,  no  one 
seemed  to  expect  he  would  ever  resist  this  one. 

The  Report  expresses  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee.  A  Minority 
consisting  of  Senator  Cullom,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Senator  Root  has  just 
presented  a  Report,  copy  of  which  has  not  yet  reached  me,  and  Senator  Burton  has 
also  presented  a  separate  Report. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Report  enclosed  that  the  main  objection  urged  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  one  which  is  probably  shared  by  the  majority  of 
the  Senators  is  against  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  III  which  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out,  on  the  ground  that  it  infringes  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  provisions  of  Treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  in 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  588-90,  No.  499.] 

[Not    reprc-dueod.     Printed    in    Senate    Documents,    Vol.    30,    (1911),    02nd  Congress, 
1st  Session,  Document  No.  98,  pp.  3-8.] 
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particular  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  given  dispute  so  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  as  to  be  arbitrable. 

I  need  not  enter  into  or  criticize  the  arguments  on  which  the  Report  bases  its 
views,  especially  as  the  Minority  report  will  doubtless,  when  it  appears,  examine  and 
endeavour  to  refute  these  arguments.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Report  assumes 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Commission  created  under  that  Article  to  be  composed  wholly  of  persons  not 
'  Nationals  '  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  This  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who 
negotiated  the  Treaty  (although  it  was  their  intention  that  the  Senate  should  not  have 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  persons)  and  I  doubt  whether  the  words  could  be  so 
construed.  Much  of  the  argument  of  the  Report,  however,  rests  on  this  assumption. 
It  is  of  course,  one  which  could  be  negatived  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  Terms  of 
the  Treaty  or  perhaps  better  by  an  explanatory  note,  should  the  two  Governments 
think  this  desirable.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  Report  virtually  claims  for  the 
Senate  the  power  of  determining  whether  any  question  is  or  is  not  arbitrable.  This 
would  go  some  considerable  way  towards  reducing  the  value  of  any  Arbitration  Treaty, 
because  it  would  be  easy  to  find  pretexts  for  holding  particular  cases  outside  terms  so 
vague,  perhaps  necessarily  vague,  as  those  of  Article  I.  Some  of  the  arguments  in  the 
Report  are  virtually  arguments  against  any  general  arbitration  treaty  whatever. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Report  proceeds  on  two  assumptions,  one  at  least  of 
which  is  far  from  self  evident,  viz  :  that  the  High  Contracting  Parties  must  be  prepared 
to  make  Treaties  of  Arbitration  with  all  other  Powers  whatsoever,  and  that  such 
Treaties  must  follow  exactly  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Prance. 

The  references  to  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  and  to  Oriental  immigration  are 
obviously  introduced  in  order  to  appeal  to  popular  feeling  on  these  subjects. 

As  the  proceedings,  not  only  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  also 
in  the  Executive  Session  of  the  full  Senate,  are  supposed  to  be  secret,  no  full  or 
trustworthy  report  of  them  is  available  :  one  knows  only  what  leaks  out  through  the 
press.  It  is  understood  however  that  the  full  Senate  refused  to  postpone  deliberating 
upon  the  Treaty,  although  specially  requested  by  the  President  to  do  so,  that  although 
there  have  been  several  debates,  no  vote  has  been  taken,  and  that  it  has  now  been 
practically  settled  that  further  action  will  stand  over  till  the  next  session  in  December. 
One  newspaper  which  is  usually  accepted  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Administration  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  promised  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  the 
President  would  always  consult  the  Senate  regarding  the  appointment  of  the  United 
States  members  of  the  Commission  contemplated  in  Article  II. 

It  is  stated  in  the  press  of  yesterday  that  Mr.  Cullom,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Root,  propose  in  their  Report,  which  is  said  to  defend  the  Treaties  against 
the  charge  of  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  "that  the  Senate  make  a 
declaration  saving  the  '  Monroe  Doctrine  '  and  certain  other  questions  from  the 
operation  of  the  Treaties,"  while  Senator  Burton's/  report  defends  the  Treaties 
absolutely. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Senators  Cullom  and  Root  desire  by  the  means  of  the 
proposed  declaration  to  save  the  Treaties  by  allaying  opposition  to  them  while  avoiding 
the  need  for  altering  their  text.  I  reserve  comment  upon  this  suggestion  until  I 
have  seen  the  Report  which  contains  it. 

How  far  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  due  to  its  jealousy  of  the  Executive  and  its 
anxiety  to  conserve  every  jot  and  tittle  of  its  power,  how  far  to  the  resentment  which 
many  of  its  members  feel  towards  the  President  for  having  compelled  them  to  accept 
his  Canadian  Reciprocity  Agreement  and  for  having  otherwise  baulked  some  of  their 
wishes  and  schemes,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one,  even  if  himself  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  to  determine.  Both  sentiments  have  been  operative;  and  with  them  there 
may  have  gone,  in  the  case  of  some  few  Senators,  a  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  pressure  which  the  extreme  Irish  faction  has  been  tryina  to  employ.  Should 
this  cause,  however,  have  told  at  all,  it  has  been  kept  carefully  in  the  background. 
[21704]  2  Q  2 
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Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the  strictures  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
(reported  in  a  previous  despatch)(^)  or  any  private  influence  used  by  him,  such  as  some 
have  suspected,  has  counted  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  wish  of  the  Senate  to  assert 
itself  and  the  dislike  which  many  in  it  feel  for  the  President,  coupled  with  their 
anxiety  to  prevent  him  from  gaining  further  credit  and  prestige,  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Few  bodies  are  less  moved  by  genuine  public  spirit,  few  have  less  width 
of  view  and  less  susceptibility  to  high  ideas  or  sense  of  duty  to  mankind  than  has  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  things  would  have  gone  better  had  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  even  the  President  himself  taken  pains  to  explain  and  recommend  the  Treaty 
beforehand  (especially  at  dinner  parties)  to  the  Senators,  following  the  method  so 
skilfully  practised  by  Mr.  Root.  Certainly  Mr.  Knox,  though  he  was  himself  a 
Senator  for  some  years,  seems  to  have  no  great  authority  with  his  former  colleagues, 
and  he  probably  failed  to  realize  the  dangers  ahead  and  to  exert  himself  timeously  to 
avert  them.  He  certainly  appeared  to  me  all  along  to  be  taking  things  too  easily  and 
not  to  feel  the  need  for  using  the  first  wave  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  arbitration 
in  last  spring  when  it  was  most  evident.  The  President  told  me  in  July  that  he 
feared  that  Mr.  Bacon  of  Georgia,  the  leading  Democratic  Senator  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  might  give  trouble,  being  extremely  sensitive  as  to  the  Senate's 
powers,  but  he  expressed  no  uneasiness  regarding  any  others,  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
personally  conferred  with  them,  thinking  perhaps  that  this  was  a  function  best  left  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Senate  towards  the  Treaty  has  excited  general 
disapproval  in  the  press  and  also  (so  far  as  I  can  gather)  among  thinking  men  of  both 
parties.  The  President,  who  is  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  his  project,  and  has  shown 
great  firmness  and  tenacity  in  all  his  recent  action,  has  already  twice  addressed 
large  public  audiences  in  its  favour;  and  is  expected  to  keep  up  the  fight  on  its  behalf 
during  the  next  three  months.  He  is,  I  gather,  personally  hopeful  that  by  appealing 
to  the  people  he  may  succeed  in  eliciting  a  body  of  public  sentiment  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  Senate  to  yield.  Whether  or  no  he  will  think  it  desirable,  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  yield,  to  consent  to  any  small  modifications  in  its  language 
or  to  give  any  assurances  as  to  his  own  action  such  as  Mr.  Knox  is  alleged  to  have 
promised,  he  can  hardly  yet  have  determined,  for  Congress  has  kept  him  unusually 
busy  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Should  he  contemplate  any  such  course  he  would 
doubtless  at  once  communicate  with  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  French 
Government  on  the  subject. 

Great  as  is  the  disappointment  felt  by  the  friends  of  peace  here  and  indeed  by 
all  the  best  elements  in  American  Society,  at  the  course  things  have  taken  in  the 
Senate,  the  matter  is  far  from  being  adversely  settled.  Three  months  of  popular 
discussion  may  tell  even  on  a  body  so  irresponsive  and  even  (in  a  certain  sense) 
irresponsible  to  the  people  as  the  Senate  has  often  shewn  itself  to  be.  To  the  people 
the  matter  must  be  left.  The  President  has  said  "  Appello  Ccesarem,''  and  it  is  for 
Caesar  to  answer. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

P.S.    August  23,  1911. 

Fuller  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  August  22  confirm  the  impression  above 
stated  that  Mr.  Root's  suggested  declaration(^)  is  intended  to  enable  the  treaties  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate  unaltered  while  reassuring  it  as  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
Treaties  of  any  question  which  "  depends  upon  or  involves  the  maintenance  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  concerning  American  questions  or  other 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  The  reference  is  probably  to  Mr.  Bryce's  despatch  No.  141  of  May  19, 
which  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  published  in  the  Outlook  of  May  20,  under 
the  title  "The  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Groat  Britain."    (F.O.  20732/1139/11/45.)]  " 

(■')  [v.  Senate  Documents,  Vol.  30,  (1911),  62nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Document  No.  93, 
pp.  9-27.] 
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purely  governmental  policy."  He  seems  to  have  refuted  effectively  the  views  of  the 
Majority  Report.  Senator  Burton's  Report,  which  is  supplementary  to  his  signature 
of  the  Minority  Report  argues  for  the  Treaties  unconditionally.  Senator  Bacon 
has  also  presented  a  Report  which  goes  far  further  in  condemnation  and  proposes 
amendments  to  Mr.  Root's  declaration  which  would  virtually  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
Treaty.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  find  many,  if  any,  of  his  colleagues  bold  enough 
to  follow  him.    Copies  of  these  Reports  will  be  sent  to  you  forthwith. 

Congress  adjourned  yesterday,  the  Senate  having  taken  no  action  on  the  Treaties; 
but  having  agreed  that  as  the  Committee  Reports  were  not  to  be  treated  as  secret, 
Senators  should  be  free  to  discuss  the  Treaties  in  public. 

J.  B. 


No.  504. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 
Private. (^)  Fallodon,  Christon  Bank, 

My  dear  Bryce  : —  Northumberland,  September  19,  1911. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  effect  of  Root's  declaration  on  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 
It  seems  at  one  stroke  to  reduce  the  Arbitration  Treaty  to  the  old  limits  excluding 
everything  that  affected  honour  or  vital  interests.  Root's  declaration  is  so  wide  that 
it  might  be  made  to  cover  anything.  Ii  might  also  be  used  t-o  prevent  a  reference 
of  any  question  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  at  all. 

Really  I  think  the  majority  amendment  of  the  Senate  is  preferable  to  this  and 
makes  less  of  a  hole  in  the  Treaty. 

Taft  has  a  difficult  struggle  with  the  Senate  and  must  fight  it  in  his  own  way. 
If  he  appeals  directly  to  us  for  an  opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of  various  amend- 
ments, I  suppose  we  must  say  whether  we  regard  them  as  fatal  to  the  Treaty  or  not. 
But  at  present  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  Treaty  would  be  worth 
accepting  with  Root's  Declaration  attached  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  I  should  regard  the  Joint  High  Commission  as  an  Institu- 
tion of  considerable  value  even  without  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  III,  if  there 
were  no  other  limitation  of  its  powers.  The  elimination  of  this  paragraph  is  a  limita- 
tion, but  it  is  definite  :  Root's  declaration  is  a  limitation  that  seems  to  be  unlimited. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  this  view. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  GREY. 

(1)  [Grey  MSS.,  Vol.  44.] 


No.  505. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  47011/1139/11/45. 

(No.  264.)    Confidential.  Washington,  D.  November  14,  1911. 

Sir,  R,  November  25,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  yesterday  I  called  upon  the  President  and 
had  some  conversation  with  him  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  General  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

He  has  been  speaking  about  them  in  every  one  of  the  States  he  has  visited  in 
the  West  and  South,  and  thinks  that  his  advocacy  of  them  has  told  upon  public 
opinion  and  has  brought  over  several  Senators.  He  is,  if  not  confident,  yet  certainly 
hopeful  that  they  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  when  it  proceeds  to  take  them  up, 
which  will  probably  be  early  in  January.  Meantime  a  campaign  of  education  on  the 
subject  is  being  organized  by  an  influential  Committee,  which  is  arranging  for  a 
series  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  principal  cities,  at  which  speeches  arguing  in 
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favour  of  the  Treaties  are  to  be  delivered  by  eminent  persons.  He  told  me  that  the 
churches  throuf^hout  the  South,  where  religious  sentiment  is  on  the  whole  stronger 
than  in  the  East  and  decidedly  stronger  than  in  the  West,  are  preparing  to  exert 
their  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace,  so  as  to  push  their  Senators  into  line. 

He  hopes  that  the  Treaties  may  be  adopted  in  their  present  form  without  amend- 
ment, and  has  not  so  far  indicated  any  disposition  to  accept  any  compromise  or 
qualifying  resolution  such  as  that  suggested  by  Senator  Root,  but  he  personally 
would  not  refuse  any  compromise  which  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Treaty. 

He  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are,  he  informed  me,  already  beginning  to  reckon 
up  the  Senators  on  whose  support  thev  can  count ;  and  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  persuasion  among  Members  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  it  meets  in 
December,  persuasion  into  which  there  might  enter  a  slight  element  of  intimidation 
directed  to  convincing  recalcitrants  that  they  may  incur  the  disapproval  of  public 
opinion  in  their  respective  States.  Though  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  assurance 
about  the  action  of  a  body  so  apt  to  be  influonced  by  petty  motives,  the  flowing  tide 
seems  to  be  with  the  President. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


No.  506. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  48683/1139/11/45. 

(No.  265.)    Confidential.  Washington,  D.  November  21,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  December  5,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  German  Ambassador  has  told  me  that 
his  Government  continue  to  desire  to  enter  into  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
the  United  States ;  and  that  they  are  expecting  an  answer  from  the  latter,  an  answer 
long  delayed  owing  to  the  dilatory  habits  of  the  State  Department,  to  some  suggestion 
regarding  the  wording  of  such  a  Treaty  which  they  have  made.  They  are  naturally 
not  pressing  the  matter  as  the  fate  of  the  Treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  is 
still  hanging  in  the  balance. 

I  gathered  from  him  that  they  did  not  like  the  word  "justiciable"  as  they 
thought  it  vague  and  capable  of  being  so  twisted  and  perverted  by  the  Senate  as  to 
enable  them  to  find  grounds  for  refusing  acceptance  of  any  Treaty  they  disliked.  It 
did  not  appear,  however,  that  the  German  Government  were  going  to  refuse  the 
expression,  because  they  realise  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  which  would  not 
be  exposed  to  equal  criticism,  especially  considering  the  present  attitude  of  the  Senate. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


No.  507. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Eduard  Grey. 

F.O.  49518/1139/11/45. 

(No.  273.)  Washington,  D.  November  29,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  December  11,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  to-day  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  he  spoke  very  hoi)efully  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  Genera! 
Arbitration  Treaties.  The  President's  tour  had  done  good.  Public  opinion  was 
telling  upon  the  Senate.  It  had  already  been  ascertained  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Senators  whose  opinions  had  not  previously  been  declared  were  prepared  to  accept 
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the  Treaties.  Pressure  from  their  constituents  might  be  expected  to  tell  upon  the 
remainder. 

When  I  expressed  the  hope  that  in  speaking  of  acceptance  he  meant  acceptance 
of  the  instruments  as  they  stood  he  replied  this  was  his  meaning  and  hope,  though 
perhaps  to  enable  the  Senate  to  execute  a  graceful  retreat  it  might  be  proper  to  make 
some  apparent  concession,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the  Eoot  resolution.  I  observed 
that  this  would  be  regrettable.  It  would  weaken  the  moral  effect  of  the  Treaties  to 
add  to  them  that  resolution,  and  we  deprecated  such  a  course.  He  said  that  personally 
he  agreed  with  me.  The  moral  effect  would  suffer.  Pie  had  not  so  far  expressed  to 
anyone,  save  myself  just  now,  any  idea  of  acceding  to  the  Root  resolution,  and  he 
would  do  his  best  to  avoid  that  course.  As  this  was  his  view,  and  he  was  pressed 
for  time,  I  did  not  enter  further  into  the  arguments  against  the  resolution,  satisfied 
with  having  conveyed  to  him  your  objection  to  it.  I  had  on  a  previous  occasion  stated 
to  the  President  the  grounds  of  that  objection. 

Though  the  Treaties  cannot  yet  be  deemed  to  be  altogether  out  of  danger,  the 
situation  does  seem  to  be  improving,  and  Mr.  Knox's  optimism  is  not  without  some 
solid  foundation.  The  almost  entire  unanimity  with  which  the  press  had  approved 
them  and  treated  the  objections  raised  in  the  Senate  as  being  due  to  a  narrow  minded 
and  pedantic  insistence  on  their  own  rights,  coupled  with  a  deficient  sympathy  with 
good  causes,  is  quite  remarkable,  even  though  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  that  body  with  the  people  at  large. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


No.  508. 

Mr.  Bri/ce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  50036/1139/11/45. 

(No.  277.)  Washington,  D.  December  4,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  December  14,  1911. 

As  it  has  been  announced  that  the  President  is  to  send  a  message  to  Congress 
regarding  the  General  xVrbitration  Treaties,  as  well  as  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting 
to  be  held  here  in  their  support,  it  seemed  proper  that  I  should  see  him  on  the  subject 
before  leaving  for  Canada,  which  I  am  doing  to-day.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion I  again  conveyed  to  him  the  view  you  entertain  that  the  adoption  of  any 
compromise  such  as  the  declaration  suggested  in  the  ^finority  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  (the  so-called  Root  Declaration),  would  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the 
Treaties  by  reducing  the  width  and  compass  of  Article  1,  the  best  feature  in  them, 
and  the  one  which  carries  out  the  proposal  enunciated  by  j\Ir.  Taft  a  year  ago  and 
accepted  by  you.  I  observed  that  although  we  would  greatly  prefer  that  there  should 
be  neither  any  alteration  in  the  text  nor  any  declaration  accompanying  acceptance 
by  the  Senate,  the  view  of  Ilis  Majesty's  Government  was  that  to  omit  the  provision 
in  Article  III  by  which  a  five  to  one  vote  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  should  be 
effective  to  bind  the  parties  to  arbitrate  a  question  so  declared  arbitrable,  would  be 
a  less  evil  than  to  accept  the  Root  Resolution  or  any  other  of  the  same  kind  tending 
to  weaken  the  whole  Treaty  and  lay  it  open  to  perversions  and  evasions.  The 
President  replied  that  he  was  himself  anxious  to  carry  through  the  Treaty  just  as  it 
stood,  without  any  amendment  or  qualifying  Resolution,  and  that  he  did  not  contem- 
plate giving  any  countenance  to  the  Root  Resolution.  He  said  that  tlie  prospects  of 
the  Treaty  continued  to  be  favourable.  It  would  not  be  seriously  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  till  January.  Meanwhile  a  campaign  of  persuasion  and  of  pressure  was 
proceeding. 

I  may  observe  that  two  days  ago  the  French  Ambassador  told  me  that  he  had 
spoken  to  the  President  in  the  same  sense  as  I  did  a  month  ago  (see  my  despatch 
No.  264  of  the  14th  ultimo)(M  and  had  impressed  on  him  that  the  Root  resolution 


(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  597-8,  No.  505.] 
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would  make  the  Treaty  not  worth  having.  M.  Jusserand  has  always  rated  the  value 
of  the  Treaty  lower  than  I  do.  His  view  of  it,  as  a  feeble  instrument  at  best,  seems 
to  me  to  overlook  its  moral  effect  as  a  rallying  point  for  sound  public  sentiment  and 
an  hindrance  to  sudden  action  under  one  of  those  bellicose  impulses  to  which  nations 
are  subject.  However,  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  to  the  President  against 
modifying  the  Treaties  is  opportune  in  respect  of  its  agreement  with  the  attitude  of 
His  Majesty's  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BEYCE. 


No.  509. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

F.O.  50036/1139/11/45.  Foreign  Office,  December  19,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  285.)  D.  3  p.m. 

Your  despatch  No.  277. (')  I  am  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Eoot  amend- 
ment would  make  the  treaty  valueless  as  an  arbitration  treaty.  The  provisions  for  a 
Joint  High  Commission  to  report  and  recommend  would  then  be  the  only  valuable  part 
left;  I  think  they  are  by  themselves  very  valuable,  but  if  the  whole  Treaty  cannot  be 
carried  except  with  the  Root  amendment  it  will  be  a  question  whether  everything  about 
arbitration  should  not  be  eliminated  and  the  provisions  about  Joint  High  Commission 
be  made  a  Treaty  of  themselves.  This  is  only  for  your  information  and  to  be  used  at 
your  discretion  if  necessity  arises. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — Upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  telegram  Mr.  Brvce  wrote  the  following  private 
letter  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  (F.O.  50036/1139/11/45)  :— 

"  My  dear  Grey,  British  Embassy,  Washington,  December  19,  1911. 

Your  telegram  of  to-day  has  reached  me  just  in  time  to  write  by  this  mail. 

I  have  pressed  not  only  the  President  and  Knox  but  every  person  whom  I  properly  could 
and  who  might  have  influence  in  the  matter  to  stand  for  the  treaties  as  they  are  and 
without  the  Root  resolution.    The  President  and  Knox  agree  and  say  they  will  stand  tirm. 

The  Resolution  does  not  seem  to  me  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  Treaties  so  completely 
as  it  does  to  you  :  and  I  am  sure  Root  did  not  so  intend  it.  All  that  he  meant  was  to  cover 
the  cases  that  had  been  put  by  the  Senatorial  opponents  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of 
matters  which,  being  domestic,  are  not  properly  arbitrable.  But  I  entirely  agree  that  it  would 
seriously  reduce  the  moral  effect  of  the  Treaties  and  ought  therefore  to  be  resisted ;  and 
should  I  see  any  sign  of  the  President's  weakening  in  his  attitude,  I  will  convey  to  him 
the  warnings  in  your  telegram.  If  the  case  arises  of  acceptance  of  [the]  Treaty  by  the 
Senate  being  conditioned  on  passing  of  Root  resolution,  I  shall  cable  to  you. 

At  present  the  prospects  are  good  for  acceptance  by  the  Senate  of  the  Treaties  just  as 
they  stand. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JAMES  BRYCE."] 

No.  510. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 
Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Private. C) 

When  the  question  of  an  arbitratioi;i  treaty  first  came  up  in  the  United  States, 
Taft  wished  to  have  the  treaty  with  England  alone,  although  the  French  Ambassador 
expressed  his  country's  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a  similar  treaty. 

The  Irish  organizations  approached  tl\e  German  organizations  with  a  view  to 
stopping  the  treaty  negotiations,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  treaty  of  arbitration 
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was  really  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the  United  States.  Taft,  hearing 
of  the  intention  of  the  two  organizations  to  combine  against  the  British  treaty, 
announced  that  a  treaty  would  be  made  with  France  and  then  with  other  countries, 
including  Germany.  The  President  of  the  German  organization  w-as  a  pronounced 
pacifist,  and  pledged  to  help  the  cause  of  arbitration.  He  withdrew  from  the  aUiance 
with  the  Irish  league  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  consistently  with  his  known 
principles  attack  a  general  system  of  arbitration.  He  was  furiously  attacked  by  the 
Irish  press  in  consequence,  but  defended  this  point  of  view  with  success. 

Taft  had  thus  abandoned  his  original  point  of  view,  i.e.  :  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  England  (with  whom  practically  no  question  of  importance  remained  to  be 
decided),  and  had  adopted  a  new  point  of  view,  i.e.  :  a  general  arbitration  treaty  with 
a  number  of  Powers. 

The  people  whose  views  are  shared  by  Roosevelt  then  said  (or  rather  thought) 
that  this  change  was  a  vital  one,  because  with  many  Powers  questions  might  arise 
which  the  United  States  could  not  possibly  submit  to  arbitration  without  sacrificing 
vital  interests.  For  instance,  Germany  might  annex  districts  in  South  America  where 
she  has  overwhelming  commercial  and  racial  preponderance.  In  that  case,  the  United 
States  might  have  to  fight,  not  because  they  were  in  the  right,  but  because  their 
interests  were  menaced.  Also  Japan  might  insist  on  the  question  of  the  right  to 
immigrate  being  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Consequently  this  section  of  public  opinion,  which  advocated  the  agreement  with 
England,  was  opposed  to  a  general  agreement. 

Notes. 

A.  — Another  and  important  change  occurred  through  the  uiiexpected  attitude  of 
Canada,  which  proved  that  the  Canadian  spirit  of  independence  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  more  seriously  than  was  supposed. 

B.  — An  alliance  between  Irish  and  German  votes  would  be  a  most  serious  factor 
in  a  presidential  election,  and  no  presidential  candidate  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

C.  — The  authority  for  the  above  is  the  correspondence  between  the  Irish  and 
German  American  organizations,  published  in  the  "Hamburger  Nachrichten,"  and 
private  information. 

December,  1911. 


No.  511. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Grey,  British  Embassy,  Washington,  January  9,  1912. 

The  position  as  regards  the  Arbitration  Treaties  is  still  uncertain.  A  dropping 
fire  of  debate  has  begun  in  the  Senate,  and  the  private  canvas  which  Taft  is  having 
made  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  Senators  is  not  yet  concluded,  nor  are  his  private 
talks  with  them.  I  have  asked  him  if  he  can  prevent  a  final  vote  being  taken  suddenly, 
because  I  may  want  time  to  consult  you  and  tell  him  your  views  before  such  a  vote, 
and  he  says  he  can  so  arrange.  He  intimated  when  I  again  told  him  of  your  objection 
to  the  Root  resolution  that  if  it  were  adopted,  he  himself  would  have  to  consider  what 
his  course  should  be.  He  does  not  however  take  so  unfavourable  a  view  of  it  as  you 
do;  and  Root  himself  seems  rather  surprised  that  we  saw  serious  objections  to  it. 

Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  your  objection  to  it  is  this,  that  both  the  term 
"traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  concerning  American  Questions"  and  the 
term  "other  purely  Governmental  Policy"  are  so  large  and  vague  that,  although 
proposed  and  intended  only  to  explain  Article  I  they  might  readily  be  so  stretched 
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in  any  given  case  as  to  go  much  furtlier,  and  be  made  a  means  of  avoiding  arbitration 
in  cases  which  are  within  the  natural  meaning  of  Article  I? 

To  interpret  the  words  "purely  Governmental  Policy"  is  more  difficult  than  to 
interpret  Article  I.  Would  your  objection  apply  equally  to  such  a  phrase  as  "  questions 
of  a  purely  political  nature  or  relating  to  domestic  administration"  ?  Of  course  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  no  resolution  at  all,  and  for  that  I  shall  fight,  but  in 
case  some  modified  one,  less  vague  than  the  Root  Resolution,  is  put  forward,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  apprised  in  advance  of  the  sort  of  form  of  words  which  you  think  might 
possibly  be  accepted,  rather  than  lose  the  Treaty.  That  would  be  so  great  a  set-back 
for  the  whole  movement  that  just  as  the  majority  of  the  Senate  here  wish  to  avoid  it, 
it  seems  desirable  for  us  to  avoid  it  if  we  properly  can. 

I  hope  you  are  having  a  good  holiday  after  such  an  awful  session.  What  a  lot 
has  been  undertaken  for  the  coming  one! 

Yours  sincerely, 

JAMES  BRYCE. 


No.  512. 
Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  36G0/2287/12/45. 

(No.  17.)  Washington,  D.  January  16,  1912. 

Sir,  R.  January  26,  1912. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  extracts  from  the  public  press  purporting 
to  reproduce  a  resolution  now  before  the  Senate  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge  in 
regard  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 

The  general  situation  in  regard  to  ratification  remains  much  the  same.  That  is 
to  say,  ratification  is  believed  to  be  practically  certain  provided  that  some  sort  of 
reservation  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Executive :  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Treaties  may  be  ratified  without  any  such  reservation.  What  form 
and  scope  the  reservation  will  take  is  as  yet  quite  uncertain  and  the  enclosed  resolution 
is  transmitted  merely  as  indicating  the  sort  of  compromise  on  which  conflicting  views 
seem  likely  at  this  time  of  writing  to  crystallise,  and  for  the  sake  of  placing  its  terms 
in  your  hands  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  hereafter  to  telegraph  to  you  regarding  it. 
Though  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  resolution  may  be  dropped  before  the  matter 
comes  to  a  vote  it  seems  worth  while  to  indicate  the  view  I  am  disposed  to  take  of  it, 
and  which  I  find  shared  by  one  of  the  ablest  senators  who  has  been  throughout  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Treaties.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  does  not  concern  us. 
The  second  part  is  on  the  face  of  it  directed  only  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Senate 
to  have  a  Special  Agreement  submitted  to  it,  not  only  in  cases  where  the  President 
submits  the  Agreement,  because  he  and  the  other  Power  agree  that  the  controversy  is 
arbitrable  under  the  Treaty,  but  also  in  case  where  the  Commission,  having  had  the 
question  referred  to  them,  decide  that  the  controversy  is  arbitrable  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Treaty.  If  this  is  all  that  the  resolution  means,  it  seems  unobjectionable, 
because  it  merely  puts  a  construction  upon  the  Treaty  of  which  the  Treaty  is 
susceptible,  namely,  that  the  words  in  Article  III  "in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty ' '  refer  to  and  include  the  provision  in  Article  I  that  a  Special 
Agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State  has,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  is  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  the  Treaty ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  two 
Articles.  This  appears  to  be  a  matter  for  the  President  and  Senate  only,  and  not  for 
the  other  party  to  the  Treaty,  which  is  not  concerned  with  the  internal  relations  to  one 
another  of  different  organs  of  the  United  States  Government.  Accordingly  it  occurs  to 
me  that  were  such  a  resolution  passed  our  proper  course  would  be  to  take  no  notice  : 
not  objecting  to  it  because  it  would  merely  purport  to  interpret  the  Treaty  in  a  matter 
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relatinp:  to  the  position  of  the  President  vis  a  vis  the  Senate,  and  to  put  a  construction 
on  the  Treaty  which  we  should  not  contest,  and  not  accepting  it  because  it  is  a  matter 
not  touching  us  as  the  other  contracting  party,  since  we  have  to  do  only  with  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  whole,  not  with  the  relations  of  its  parts. 

The  reason  for  desiring  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  passed  in  its  present 
form  (apart  from  the  fact  that  any  qualification  whatever  is  to  be  regretted  as  tending 
to  reduce  in  the  public  eye  the  hearty  concurrence  of  both  parties)  is  the  use  of  the 
words  "full  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers"  which  may  seem  to  claim  foi" 
the  Senate  the  right  of  refusing  to  arbitrate  in  a  given  case,  whereas  our  view,  and 
that  of  the  President,  has  always  been  that  the  parties  are  bound  to  arbitrate  every 
case  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  the  function  of  the  Senate  is 
only  to  approve  the  terms  of  the  Special  Agreement,  there  being  left  to  it  no  right  to 
use  that  function  so  as  to  evade  the  obligation  to  arbitrate.  I  have  therefore  pointed 
out,  privately,  the  desirability  of  preventing  the  resohition  from  being  adopted  in  its 
present  form. 

The'  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Treaties  at  present  seems  to  he  in  the 
inclination  of  Democratic  Senators  to  "play  politics"  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  as 
far  as  possible  any  credit  which  may  accrue  to  the  President  from  the  passage  of  the 
Treaties  by  discrediting  them  as  far  as  possible  in  debate  before  passing  them.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  it  is  with  this  purpose  that  yesterday  it  was  finally  decided  to 
debate  the  Treaties  in  open  session.  Others  think  that  public  debate  will  improve 
their  chance  by  exposing  their  opponents  to  popular  disapproval. 

Final  action  is  not  expected  for  some  little  time,  possibly  two  or  three  weeks, 
some  tliink  even  more. 

I  have.  Sec. 

JAMES  BRYCE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  512. 
Extract  from  the  "  Neiv  York  Tribune  "  of  January  12,  1912. 
The  Lodge  resolution  sets  forth  the  following  proviso  : — 

The  Senate  advises  and  consents  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  with  the 
understanding,  to  be  made  a  part  of  such  ratification,  that  any  Joint  High  Commission 
to  [sic :  of]  iii(]uiry  to  which  shall  be  I'eferred  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
difference  is  subject  to  arbitration  under  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  as  provided  by 
Article  III  thereof,  the  American  members  of  such  commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  the  reservation  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  that  the  special 
agreement  in  each  case  shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  means  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
cofistitutional  powers  in  respect  to  every  special  agreement,  whether  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  Joint  High  Commission  of  inquiry  under 
Article  III  or  otherwise. 


No.  513. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Bryce. 

Private. (')  Fallodon,  Christon  Bank, 

My  dear  Bryce  : —  Northumberland,  January  18,  1912. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Root's  words  are  so  wide  that  they  are  almost  tantamount  to 
saying  that  nothing  is  to  be  arbitrated  under  the  Treaty  if  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  arbitrate  it. 
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The  words  give  such  a  latitude  to  the  United  States  Government  that  they  might 
be  used  with  a  scope  as  wide  as  that. 

The  words  you  suggest  "  of  a  purely  political  nature  and  relating  to  domestic 
administration  "  are  also  very  wide.  Everything  is  more  or  less  of  a  political  nature 
"questions  of  purely  domestic  administration"  would  be  less  harmfully  limiting. 
All  I  can  say  is 

1.  Let  us  have  the  treaty  as  it  stands  if  possible;  if  not 

2.  Better  leave  out  the  power  of  the  Joint  Commission  to  compel  arbitration  than 
have  any  vague  limiting  resolutions. 

3.  If  there  is  any  resolution  let  it  be  as  narrow  and  not  as  wide  as  possible  and 
don't  let  it  limit  in  any  way  the  powers  of  the  two  Governments  or  their  obligation 
under  the  Treaty  to  refer  everything  to  the  Joint  Commission  and  don't  let  it  impair 
the  power  or  diminish  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  recommend  a  settlement  of 
anything  referred  to  it. 

I  am  answering  your  letter(^)  without  the  Treaty  or  any  document  here  to  refer 
to,  but  I  hope  I  am  accurate  in  my  recollection  of  its  terms. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  GREY. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  601-2,  No.  oil.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — Despite  the  expression  in  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  December  7, 
1911,  of  his  earnest  hope  that  they  would  receive  prompt  and  favourable  action,  the  Arbitration 
Treaties  were  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  March  7,  1912,  with  reservations  which  destroyed  their 
importance.] 


No.  514. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  17439/2287/12/45.  Washington,  D.  April  24,  1912. 

Tel.    (No.  54.)    R.  R.  April  25,  1912,  11  a.m. 

Arbitration  treaties. 

I  enquired  of  President  yesterday  what  course  he  had  determined  regarding 
Treaties.  He  said  that  there  was  no  use  in  approaching  the  Senate  now,  (?)  but 
retained  the  intention  of  submitting  them,  perhaps  in  a  different  form,  in  December 
after  election. 

Although  I  still  think  that  there  would  have  been  a  chance  of  getting  Treaty 
adopted  without  resolution  immediately  after  the  vote  of  March  7th,  it  would  be 
useless  to  send  the  Treaties  back  to  the  Senate  now,  and  any  chance  they  had  will  be 
better  in  December.  Much  will  depend  on  what  happens  in  Convention  and  on  the 
result  of  the  election. 


[ED.  NOTE. — Mr.  Taft  was  defeated  at  the  Presidential  Election  and  the  proposal  of  a 
General  Arbitration  Treaty  was  not  renewed.] 
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II.— THE  BRYAN  PEACE  COMMISSION  PROPOSALS.(^) 

No.  515. 

Mr.  Bryce  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  20527/18971/18/45. 

(No.  108.)  Washington,  D.  April  24,  1918. 

Sir,  R.  May  5,  1913. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  to-day  at  noon  chiefs  of  Missions  of  all  the 
Powers  represented  in  Washington  to  the  number  of  about  thirty-five  received  a  sudden 
call  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  hear  him  propound  his  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  for  the  better  securing  of  peace  between  nations.  He  explained  in  the 
course  of  a  pretty  long  speech  that  this  was  no  addition  to  the  existing  arbitration 
schemes,  but  was  designed  to  provide  for  cases  which  were  not  covered  by  arbitration 
treaties  and  which  yet  might  become  a  source  of  great  danger  to  peace.  Such  cases 
for  instance  as  those  that  were  excepted  as  touching  matters  of  "  national  honour  " 
and  "  vital  interests."  He  then  read  a  short  statement,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose, 
and  added  that  in  his  view  two  things  were  wanted.  The  one  was  to  prevent  hostilities 
from  being  taken  suddenly  while  nations  were  excited  and  the  other  was  to  provide 
a  means  of  ascertaining  facts,  because  quarrels  often  arose  out  of  misapprehensions  of 
facts  and  when  these  had  been  cleared  up  the  danger  would  be  at  an  end.  The  plan 
of  the  Commission  was,  he  subsequently  explained  to  me,  this.  There  should  be  as 
many  Commissions  as  there  were  countries  with  whom  the  United  States  was  in 
diplomatic  relations,  that  is  to  say,  commissions  should  be  created  for  each  country, 
which  should  each  consist  of  five  members,  a  national  appointed  by  the  United  States 
and  a  national  by  the  other  country.  Two  non-nationals,  one  appointed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  other  by  the  particular  country  in  question,  and  a  fifth  member 
chosen  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  government  conjointly. 
When  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  a  variation  of  that  plan,  in  case  the  two 
governments  found  some  difl&culty  in  agreeing  on  the  fifth  member,,  might  need  to 
be  considered  and  what  was  his  view  of  the  suggestion  that  once  had  been  made,  that 
where  the  two  governments  could  not  agree  on  the  fifth  they  should  leave  the  other 
four  members  to  make  a  choice,  he  said  that  that  was  an  alternative  which  might 
favourably  be  considered,  and  have  advantages  over  his  own  proposal. 

These  Commissions  should,  he  thought,  be  permanent  bodies  and  not  appointed 
ad  hoc.  I  may  observe  that  those  who  deal  with  the  United  States  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  have  a  body  appointed  permanently  because  if  it  were  appointed 
ad  hoc  so  much  pressure  would  be  put  upon  the  United  States  Government  to  appoint 
persons  who  were  known  to  be  strong  partisans  in  a  particular  case  that  the  chance  of 
getting  an  impartial  man  would  be  diminished,  whereas  if  the  Administration  chose 
men  for  a  permanent  office,  carrying  little  or  no  emolument,  there  would  be  a  fair 
prospect  that  they  would  lay  themselves  out  to  endeavour  to  secure  persons  of  high 
national  reputation. 

I  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  think  that  other  countries  might  well  prefer  to 
have  permanent  commissions  than  commissions  appointed  pro  hac  vice  tantum. 

As  Mr.  Bryan  is  going  off  to  California  to  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  Japanese 
question  there  was  not  much  time  for  much  further  discussion.  I  asked  him,  however, 
whether  he  meant  this  to  be  an  arrangement  entirely  distinct  from  the  general 
arbitration  treaties,  and  he  said  yes,  that  was  his  meaning.  I  asked  him  then 
whether  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  general  arbitration  treaties  should  be  renewed  and 
our  own  in  particular  and  he  expressed  his  entire  assent  and  thought  that  the  sooner 
that  was  done  the  better. 

(')  [The  texts  of  al!  the  so-called  "  Bryan  Treaties  "  with  an  introduction  by  James  Brown 
Scott  and  notes  are  published  under  the  title  Treaties  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Powers  negotiated  by  the  Honorable  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  (New  York  and  London, 
1920).] 
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The  idea  of  stopping  preparations  for  defense  or  increase  of  armaments  during 
the  period  fixed  after  the  appointment  of  the  commission  has  been  dropped  as  it  was 
obviously  open  to  objections. 

The  scheme  was  received  with  a  little  mild  cynicism  on  the  part  of  two  of  my 
colleagues,  but  on  the  whole  pretty  favourably.  Its  details  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
thousht  out.  hut  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  turned  into  a  useful 
organisation  for  the  elucidation  of  facts,  and  possibly  even  for  the  definition  of  the 
precise  issues  of  law  involved  in  a  dispute. 

^ly  impression  is  that  the  Senate  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  in  something  like 
its  present  form. 

I  have,  &c. 

JAMES  BKYCE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  515. 
Statement  read  by  the  United  States  Secretarij  of  State. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  whatever  character  and  nature,  in 
dispute  between  them, 'shall,  when  diplomatic  efforts  fail,  be  submitted  for  investigation 
and  report  to  an  international  commission  (the  composition  to  be  agreed  upon) ;  and 
the  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  until  such 
investigation  is  made  and  report  submitted. 

The  investigation  shall  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  commission,  without  the  formality  of  a  request  from  either  party,  the  report  shall 
be  submitted  within  (time  to  be  agreed  upon)  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
dispute,  but  the  parties  hereto  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject 
matter  in  dispute  after  the  report  is  submitted. 

MINUTE. 

We  should  reply  as  proposed  that  we  are  favourable  in  principle  and  should  welcome  a 
proposal  in  a  definite  shape,  but  it  should  be.  pointed  out  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  that  it  will  be 
essential  that  whatever  is  accepted  by  us  should  be  equally  binding  on  both  sides ;  it  must  not  be 
binding  on  us  if  it*  is  only  binding  on  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[i'rnincn]t  subjoc-t  to  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. (2) 

E.  G. 

(-)  [The  proposed  reply  was  first  suggested  in  a  minute  by  Mr.  Spiecr,  which  is  omitted 
from  consideration^  of  space.  It  was  sent  as  telegram  No.  154,  of  Mav  13,  1913  (F.O.  21694/ 
18971/13/45).]  ^ 


No.  516. 

Sir  C.  Sj>ring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  24128/5631/13/45. 

(No.  128.)  Washington,  D.  May  19,  1913. 

Sir,  E.  May  27,  1913. 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  No.  159  (?154)  of  the  16th  inst[ant] ,(')  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  awaits  with  interest  a  detailed  proposal  in  the  sense 
of  his  suggestion  as  to  arbitral  Commissions  which  he  submitted  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  on  the  24th  ultimo.  (-)  At  the  same  time  I  informed  him  verbally  that 
His  Ma-esty's  Government  were  prepared  to  renew  the  existing  Arbitration  Treaty  in 
compliance  with  his  proposal  which  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
treaties  of  arbitration.  I  had  already  explained  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  our  point  of  view  on  the  question  of  matters  in  dispute  arising  under  the 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  The  telegram  referred  to  is  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  154  of 
May  13,  v.  minutes  to  immediately  preceding  document.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  No.  159 
refers  to  the  proposal  for  renewing  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908,  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of  President  Taft,  or  with  the  Bryan  Peace  Commission  proposals 
here  alluded  to.] 

(2)  [v.  end.  to  immediately  pree-^ding  document.] 
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existing  treaty,  namely  that  they  must  he  suhmitted  to  arhitration  under  the  existing 
treaty  even  should  the  existing  treaty  lapse.  Mr.  ]\roore,  who  is  already  aware  of 
this  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  already  explained  at  length  to  the  United 
States  Government,  informed  me  that  should  it  become  necessary  the  British  conten- 
tion would  be  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  As, 
however,  the  question  was  one  of  simple  renewal  of  one  among  six  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion which  lapsed  this  year,  there  appeared  to  be  no  necessity  for  introducing  any 
contentious  matter  into  an  arrangement  which  was  purely  formal. 

I  gather  to-day  that  a  convention  for  the  renewal  of  the  existing  convention  will 
shortly  be  prepared  in  the  United  States  State  Department  for  the  signature  of  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Similar  conventions  for 
the  renewal  of  the  existing  treaties  with  several  other  Powers  are  also  in  course  of 
preparation. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  EICE. 


No.  517. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  24858/5631/13/45.  Foreign  Office,  May  31,  1913. 

Tel.    (No.  169.)    R.  D.  6-30  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  115  (of  May  30,  Renewal  of  Arbitration  Treaty). (') 
You  may  sign. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  reported  that  he  hadi  told  the  Counsel  of  State 
Department  that  he  was  ready  to  sign  the  Agreement.  (F.O.  248;j8/5631/]3/45.)  The  Agree- 
ment is  printed  in  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  10(5,  pp.  820-1.] 


No.  518. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  25098/18971/13/45.  Washington,  D.  May  31,  1913. 

Tel.    (No.  118.)    R.  R.  June  1,  1913,  8  a.m. 

Peace  commissions. 

France,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Russia,  and  Peru  having  given  favourable 
answer  (Austria  refused).  Secretary  of  State  now  makes  detailed  proposals  which  I  am 
forwarding  by  post.(')  I  have  made  no  comment. 

(')  [Not  reproduced,    v.  infra,  p.  620,  No.  529,  note  {^).] 


No.  519. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  25099/-5631/13/45.  Washington,  D.  May  31,  1913. 

I     Tel.    (No.  120.)    R.  R.  Ju7ie  1,  1913,  8  a.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  169. (') 
I  have  signed. 

Preamble  has  been  made  to  conform  to  precedent,  but  articles  1  and  2  ar-? 
identical  with  those  of  French  treaty.  They  have  also  been  signed  by  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  accepted  by  other  Powers. 

(')  [v.   supra,   p.   607,  No.  517.] 
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No.  520. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  39436/18971/13/45. 

(No.  193.)  Dublin;  N.H.,  D.  August  19,  1913. 

Sir,  R.  August  26,  1913. 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  No.  301  of  May  21st(^)  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Bryan  informed  me  on  the  17th  instant  that  he  had  received 
with  much  satisfaction  the  news  of  the  adhesion  of  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  to  his 
proposal  for  a  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  a  peace  commission.  He  had  signed  the 
treaty  with  Salvador,  copy  of  which  he  promised  to  send  me  and  all  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  signature  of  a  treaty  with  Costa  Rica.  He  thought  it  an  excellent 
thing  that  the  United  States  should  make  the  same  treaties  with  the  small  States 
which  he  proposed  t-o  make  with  the  greater  ones  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  prove  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  peace  with  all  the  world. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  Forwarding  correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office  concerning  the  consultation  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.    (F.O.  22428/18971/13/45.)] 


No.  521. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  912/912/14/45. 

(No.  262.)  Washington,  D.  December  27,  1913- 

Sir,  R.  January  8,  1914. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  Note  from  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  International  Commissions  of  Enquiry 
for  the  investigation  of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Copies  of  the  Treaty  signed  with  the  Netherlands  on  the  18th  instant 
are  also  enclosed  herein.  The  Treaty  with  Salvador  was  forwarded  to  you  in  my 
despatch  No.  200  of  September  Ist.(^) 

The  Secretary  of  State  points  out  certain  features  in  the  Treaty  with  the  Nether- 
lands which  make  it  distinct  from  the  earlier  agreements,  the  most  noticeable  being 
the  omission  of  any  clause  relating  to  the  military  or  naval  position  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  and  he  goes  on  to  express  the  hope  that  the  terms  of  a  Treaty  of  the  same 
kind  may  speedily  be  agreed  upon  with  Great  Britain. 

I  am  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Bryan's  Note  and  informing  him  that  I 
am  forwarding  it  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  note  and  request  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  the 
other  foreign  representatives  here. 

The  French  Ambassador  told  Mr.  Barclay  that  he  considered  the  proposal  had 
good  points,  notably  the  undertaking  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  during  the 
investigation  by  the  International  Commission  and  before  the  report  was  submitted 
(Article  I),  for  as  far  as  France  and  Great  Britain  were  concerned  both  were  vulner- 
able on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  whilst  the  United  States  was  not  so  in  Europe  and 
consequently  such  a  treaty  would  be  more  to  our  advantage  than  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Monsieur  Jusserand,  however,  does  not  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Tribunal,  the  members  of  which  though  impartial  now  might,  say  in  ten 
years  time,  have  acquired  such  fixed  views  on  the  question  then  at  issue  that  the 
result  of  the  investigation  would  be  vitiated  from  the  start.    His  Excellency  said  that 

(')  [Not  reproduced.    The  Treaty  with  Salvador  is  printed  in  Treaties  for  the  Advancement  of 

Peace  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace    (New  York  and  Ijondon,  1920), 

pp.  131-5.] 
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he  would  recommend  a  Treaty  on  tlie  lines  suggested,  with  suitable  amendments  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  French  Government  but  that,  in  view  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  in  the  past  to  Arbitration  Treaties  in  this  country,  he  would  not  urge 
coming  to  a  speedy  agreement.  He  added  that  such  a  Treaty  though  practicable 
between  the  United  States  and  European  States  would  be'  impossible  between 
European  States. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 

{ED.  NOTE.— The  French  Governmont  have  requested  that  the  following  note  should  be 
printed  here  :  — 

"  Monsieur  Jusscrand,  to  whom  this  text  has  been  shewn,  has  made  some  reservation; 
and  said  that  the  letter  would  have  more  accurately  expressed  his  view  if  it  had  stated  that, 
aceordin<T  to  him,  such  an  agreement  would  not  be  practicable  between  every  European 
nation."] 

Enclosure  1  in  No.  521. 
Mr.  Bryan  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

Excellency,  Washington,  December  18.  1913. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  treaty  just  signed  with  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  with  Salvador.  You  will,  in 
comparing  the  two  treaties,  notice  that  the  most  important  difference  is  that  the 
Netherlands  Treaty  leaves  out  entirely  all  reference  to  military  and  naval  status.  In 
the  five  other  treaties  made  the  section  of  the  Salvador  Treaty  relating  to  the  military 
status  has  been  reproduced;  but  this  Government  has  been  at  all  times  ready  to  omit 
that  section  or  to  change  the  language  of  it  to  suit  the  contracting  nations.  Two 
minor  changes  are,  first :  one  requiring  the  contracting  parties  to  furnish  all  the 
necessary  facts  in  case  of  investigation,  and,  second;  one  requiring  that  the  fifth 
member  of  the  commission  to  be  selected  by  the  two  contracting  nations  shall  not  be 
a  citizen  of  either  nation. 

The  copies  of  these  two  treaties  are  sent  you  for  transmission  to  your  Government 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  speedily  reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
plan  and  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  President  in  his  recent  message  expressed  gratification  that  thirty-one  nations 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  the  peace  plan.  These  nations  comprise  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

I  have.  &c. 

W.  J.  BRYAN. 

Enclosure  2  in  No.  521. 
Treatij  bctn-ccn  the  Vi}ited  States  and  the  Netherlands. C^) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  being  desirous  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  that  bind  them 
together  and  also  to  advance  the  cause  of  general  peace,  have  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  for  that  purpose,  and  to  that  end  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Secretary  of  State ;  and 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Chevalier  W.  L.  F.  C.  van  Rappard. 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
States ; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles  : 


(2)  [The  Dutch  version  of  the  treaty  is  not  reproduced.] 
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Article  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  disputes  between  them,  of  every 
nature  whatsoever,  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  arbitration  treaties  or  agree- 
ments do  not  apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact,  shall,  when  diplomatic 
methods  of  adjustment  have  failed,  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report  to  a 
permanent  International  Commission,  to  be  constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  next  succeeding  article ;  and  they  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities 
during  such  investigation  and  before  the  report  is  submitted. 

Article  II. 

The  International  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed 
as  follows :  One  member  shall  be  chosen  from  each  country,  by  the  Government 
thereof ;  one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  each  Government  from  some  third  country ; 
the  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  common  agreement  between  the  two  Governments, 
it  being  understood  that  he  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  either  country.  The  expenses  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  two  Governments  in  equal  proportion. 

The  International  Commission  shall  be  appointed  within  six  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty ;  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  original  appointment. 

Article  III. 

In  case  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  failed  to  adjust  a  dispute  by 
diplomatic  methods,  they  shall  at  once  refer  it  to  the  International  Commission  for 
investigation  and  report.  The  International  Commission  may,  however,  spontaneously 
offer  its  services  to  that  effect,  and  in  such  case  it  shall  notify  both  Governments  and 
request  their  cooperation  in  the  investigation. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  furnish  the  Permanent  International 
Commission  with  all  means  and  facilities  required  for  its  investigation  and  report. 

The  report  of  the  International  Commission  shall  be  completed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  it  shall  declare  its  investigation  to  have  begun,  unless  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  limit  or  extend  the  time  by  mutual  agreement.  The  report 
shall  be  prepared  in  triplicate ;  one  copy  shall  be  presented  to  each  Government,  and 
the  third  retained  by  the  Commission  for  its  files. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  dispute  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  shall  have  been 
submitted. 

Article  IV. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  by  the 
Royal  Government  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
and  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  and  it  shall  thereafter  remain  in 
force  until  twelve  months  after  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  given  notice 
to  the  other  of  an  intention  to  terminate  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  treaty 
and  have  affixed  thereunto  their  seals. 

Done  in  Washington  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

MINUTES. 

We  cannot,  I  think,  avoid  giving  a  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  U[nited]  S[tatos]  Senate  regarding  our  arbitration  Treaty 
and  the  canal  tolls  question  has  been  anything  but  encouraging  and  seems  to  stultify  the  hope 
that  any  good  can  come  out  of  the  conclu=ion  of  arrangements  of  the  sort  with  the  U[nited] 
Sftates]  but  Mr.  Bryan's  present  proposa'  differs  very  considerably  from  an  ordinary  arbitration 
Treaty  in  that  it  stipulates  among  other  things  that  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Commission  shall 
not  be  considered  binding. 
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Although  this  may  at  first  sight  mal<e  the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Commission  appear  futile 
(as  indeed  it  did  appear  to  me  when  I  wrote  my  minute  on  41449)(3)  I  think  it  may  in  fact  have 
the  opposite  effect.  In  the  first  place  the  fact  that  decisions  are  not  binding  deprives  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  excuse,  often  put  forward  by  one  or  the  other,  that  a  certain  dispute 
cannot  be  submitted  because  it  involves  questions  of  purely  national  concern  or  national  honour. 
When  it  is  agreed  that  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Commission  need  entail  no  action  the  refusal 
of  one  party  to  submit  a  dispute  would  imply  that  it  is  so  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  it«  case 
that  it  wishes  to  avoid  its  mere  discussion.  Secondly,  even  though  the  decision  of  a  Peace 
Commission  be  not  binding  the  fact  of  where  right  lies  will  have  been  established  before  the 
world  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  will  not  be  easy  to  resist.  In  any  case  the  atmosphere 
will  have  been  cleared. 

But  apart  from  these  con5iderati(ins  although  there  has  been  no  definite  alteration  in  the 
situation  between  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  and  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  with 
respect  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty  and  the  Canal  tolls  question  since  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  proposal 
for  a  Peace  Commission  agreement  in  Sept[ember]  last  (sec  41449), (^)  a  resolution  has  now  been 
introduced  into  Congress  for  the  suspension  of  two  years  at  least  of  the  clause  exempting  U[nited] 
S[tates]  Coastwise  shipping  from  Canal  tolls  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Administration  favour  this  resolution  and  will  do  their  best  to  assist  its  passage.  This  being  the 
case  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  politic  to  meet  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal  with  a  refusal 
and  thus  probably  discourage  President  Wilson's  good  dispositions. 

Under  the  eirc[umstance]s  I  should  be  inclined  to  reply  that  Sir  E[dward]  Grey  is  prepared 
to  discuss  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal. 

In  this  discussion  points  such  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  when  Canadian  interests 
are  specially  affected  w^hcther  the  Commission  shall  be  practically  permanent  etc  :  will  have  to 
be  considered  and  if  thought  desirable  the  discussion  can  be  drawn  out  for  some  considerable 
time. 

The  amendments  in  the  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  are  an  improvement  on  the  text 
of  the  Agreement  with  Salvador. 

R.  P. 

Jan[uary]  12. 

The  proposal  seems  to  me  too  theoretical  and  visionary.  Still  we  cannot  well  meet  it  with 
a  refusal  off  hand.    Before  replying  we  might  talk  it  over  with  Paris. 

A.  N. 

Reply  as  Sir  R.  Paget  proposes  and  circulate  to  the  Cabinet  with  the  following  covering 
note. 

"  In  snite  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  refused  to  renew  our  ordinary  arbitration  Treaty 
and  has  thereby  shewn  itself  unfriendly  to  arbitration  I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  a  Cabmet 
Committee  to  consider  the  text  of  this  draft  Treaty  with  a  view  to  signing  it. 

We  should  not  of  course  ratify  the  Treaty  till  it  had  received  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  it  is  essential  that  we  should  first  be  satisfied,  if  this 
Treaty  is  once  ratified  there  must  be  no  question  that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  will 
have  not  only  the  obligation  but  the  power  to  refer  all  disputes,  contemplated  by  Article  I  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  International  Commission  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate  in  each  or 

^I^am 'h'crefore  instructing  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  misapprehension 
on  this  point."  ,     ,    x  uf  f 

Instruct  Sir  C  Spring  Rice  accordingly ;(")  the  point  seems  clear  enough;  but  we  ought  to 
have  it  confirmed  by  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t.  ^  ^ 

13.i.U. 

(3)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  tenour  is  indicated  above.    (F.O.  41449/18971/13/45.)] 

n   This  was  done  in  Telegram  No.  4  of  January  15,       m/m,       ^12    No   523.    The^  paper 

was  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  on  January  31.    v.  infra,  p.  613,  No.  524,  note  (  )  to  Sir  Ed«ard 

Grey's  minute.]  


No.  522. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  1702/912/14/45.  Washingtorr,  D.  January  12,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)    R.  l^l-*' 

Tre'sec™y  of  "state  expressed  the  hope  that  you  would  see  your  way  to  begin 
negotiations'    I  pointed  out  the  parliamentary  difficulties   and  that  until  arbitration 
[21704] 
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treaty  was  (?)  renewed  unpleasant  observations  would  be  made  in  Parliament  which 
would  be  published  here  as  we  have  no  secret  session  like  the  Senate.  He  suggested 
that  you  could  have  the  treaty  ready  for  the  moment  when  other  difficulties  would  be 
removed,  of  which  he  was  hopeful.  Tendency  amongst  my  Colleagues  seems  to  be  on 
the  whole  not  unfavourable  to  negotiation  under  conditions  of  absolute  reciprocity 
on  the  basis  of  the  Netherlands  Treaty. 

I  see  no  objection  to  platonic  negotiations  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  Treaty 
will  not  be  submitted  to  Parliament  until  conditions  are  favourable. 


No.  523. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  1702/912/14/45.  Foreign  Office,  January  15,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  4.)  D.  5-15  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  4(^)  and  desp[atch]  No.  262. (-)  I  am  personally  disposed  to 
begin  negotiations,  if  it  is  quite  clear  that  once  this  Treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate  every  dispute  not  susceptible  of  settlement  by  other  means  would  be  referred  to 
the  International  Commission  without  such  reference  having  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  This  is  an  essential  point  because  otherwise  n[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernment] 
would  be  bound  in  each  case  arising  under  the  Treaty  while  the  U[nited]  S[tate8] 
Gov[ernment]  might  be  unable  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  obligation  because  of  failure  to 
secure  consent  of  the  Senate. 

You  may  tell  Secretary  of  State  that  if  this  point  is  beyond  dispute  I  will  at  once 
consult  the  Cabinet  with  a  view  to  beginning  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  Netherlands 
Treaty. 

(M  \  v.   immediately  preceding  document.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  608-9,  No.  521.] 


No.  524. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  2409/912/14/45.  Washington,  D.  January  17,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  5.)    E.  R.  January  18,  1914,  8  a.m. 

Your  telegram  No.  4  of  Jan[uary]  15.(')    Peace  Commissions. 

Secretary  of  State  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  said  that  question  of  Senate's 
intervention  had  been  very  carefully  gone  into :  that  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  was 
to  prevent  any  impediments  to  referring  the  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  that  he  had 
received  observations  from  many  influential  senators  that  in  view  of  last  paragraph  of 
article  3  of  Netherlands  Treaty  (reserving  right  to  act  independently  after  report  of 
Commission)  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Senate.  He  pointed  to 
article  1,*    and  especially  essence  of  first  paragraph  of  article  3,+  to  show  that 

*  Art[icle]  1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  disputes  between  them,  of  every 
nature  whatsoever,  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  arbitration  treaties  or  agreements  do  not 
apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact,  shall,  when  diplomatic  niethods  of  adjustment 
have  failed,  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report  to  a  Permanent  International  Commission,  to 
be  constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  next  succeeding  article;  and  they  agree  not  to 
declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  during  such  investigation  and  before  the  report  is  submitted. 

f  Art[icle]  3,  para[graph]  1.  In  case  the  PIfigh]  C [ontracting]  Parties  shall  have  failed  to 
adjust  a  dispute  by  diplomatic  methods,  they  shall  at  once  refer  it  to  the  Int[ernationa]l 
Commission  for  investigation  and  report.  The  Int[ernationa]l  Commission  may,  however, 
spontaneously  offer  its  services  to  that  effect,  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  notify  both  Gov [ernmen] ts 
and  ref]uest  their  co-operation  in  the  investigation. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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intervention  of  Senate  was  not  contemplated.  He  said  tliat  he  would  at  omo 
communicate  with  President  and  let  me  know  result. 

Secretary  of  State  said  he  would  communicate  at  once  with  French  Ambassador. 
Belgian  Government  has  expressed  readiness  to  follow  Great  Powers  if  they  adhere. 
Although  I  carefully  explained  question  had  not  been  yet  submitted  to  Cabinet, 
rumours  as  to  British  adherence  will  probably  get  abroad. 

I  have  not  repeated  to  Canada  telegrams  on  this  subject.    Shall  J  do  so? 

MINUTES. 

I  may  be  okl-fashionod,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  a  proposal  to  submit  to  the  decision 
or  even  to  the  examination  and  deliberation  of  third  Parties  questions  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  this  country.  I  know  that  I  cry  in  the  wilderness— but  I  would  like  this  country  to  remain 
free  and  unfettered  as  to  how  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  her  vital  interests. 

A.  N. 

I  suppose  the  paper  has  been  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  as  I  directed. (-)  If  so  I  will  brin"  it 
up  there  this  week.  It  should  be  sent  to  the  C[olonial]  0[ffiee]  for  i-uch  communication" to 
Canada  as  they  desire  to  make.(^) 

Of  course-  if  the  Senate  adds  a  rider  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  first  minuteC)  and  a.s  I  fear 
it  may  we  shall  not  ratify  the  Treaty  ourselves. 

As  I  was  prepared  for  a  universal  arbitration  Treaty  with  the  U[nited]  S[tatos]  Gov[ernmcn]t 
I  cannot  shrink  from  a  non-committal  examination  if  it  be  equallv  binding  on  both  countries. 

E.  G. 

(2)  [The  paper  was  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  on  January  31.    (F.O.  2377/912/14/45.)] 

[The  Foreign  Office  subsequently  sent  copies  of  the  correspondence  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
leaving  them  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Government  if  thought  desirable  (F  0  2409/ 
912/14/45.)] 

(■*)  [Mr.  Spicor's  minute  is  omitted  from  considerations  of  space.  The  rider  whose  proposal 
he  thought  possible  was  to  the  effect  that  "  their  [the  Senate's]  consent  must  be  obtained  before 
the  reference  of  any  dispute  to  the  Commission.'"] 


No.  525. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  3154/912/14/45.  Washington,  D.  January  22,  1911. 

Tel.    (No.  9.)    R.  R.  January  22,  1914,  11-45  p.m. 

My  immediately  preceding  telegram. (*) 

Secretary  of  State  has  communicated  to  me  text  of  additional  article  inserted  in 
treaty  with  Bolivia. (^) 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  remove,  at 
any  time  before  investigation  begins,  commissioner  selected  by  it  and  to  name 
his  successor,  and  under  the  same  conditions  shall  also  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw its  approval  of  the  fifth  commissioner  selected  jointly ;  in  which  case  a  new 
commissioner  shall  be  selected  jointly  as  in  original  selection.  The  commissioners 
shall,  when  actually  employed  in  the  investigation  of  a  dispute,  receive  such 
compensation  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties."  (End 
of  R.) 

(Confidential.) 

(K.)  I  understand  from  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  that  both  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  are  unwilling  to  conclude  any  peace  treaty  at  all.  His  own 
Government,  however,  is  inclined  to  prove  more  amenable. 

(>)  [Not  reproduced.  It  reported  an  interview  between  the  PVench  Ambassador  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
concerning  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  peace  commission,  and  suggested  that  "  it  would 
facilitate  matters  if  Great  ]5ritain  and  France  were  a>  far  as  possible  to  follow  an  identic  course 
with  regard  to  Secretary  of  State's  proposal."    (F.O.  2813/912/14/45.)] 

(2)  [Printed  in  Treaties  for  the  .idvancement  of  Peace  Carnegie  Endowment  for 

International  Peace,  (New  York  and  London,  1920),  pp.  1-5.] 
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No.  526. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  5203/912/14/45. 

(No.  14.)  Washington,  D.  January  23,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  February  5,  1914. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on  the  12th  instant  Mr.  Bryan  said  to 
me  that  he  was  anxious  to  begin  negotiations  with  you.  Sir,  with  the  object  of 
arriving  at  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  peace  commissions  on  the  lines  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  which  I  forwarded  to  you  in  my  despatch  No.  262 
of  27  December  last.(') 

I  said  in  reply  that  you  were  of  course  most  anxious  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  further  the  cause  of  peace.  Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  added  that  unfriendly 
comments  might  possibly  be  made  in  the  British  press  and  parliament  should  a  formal 
agreement  of  this  nature  be  concluded  under  existing  circumstances.  Should  such 
comments  be  made  and  published  here  the  cause  of  peace  would  be  rather  retarded 
than  furthered.  Mr.  Bryan  pointed  out  that  although  this  might  be  so,  there  was 
no  reason  why  negotiations  should  not  be  entered  into  with  a  view  to  conclude  an 
agreement  to  be  ratified  when  a  favourable  moment  arrived. 

I  at  once  telegraphed{-)  to  you.  Sir,  what  Mr.  Bryan  had  said  and  on  receiving 
your  telegraphic  reply (^)  I  asked  Mr.  Bryan  to  receive  me.  He  gave  me  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  17th  instant.  In  the  interview  which  I  had  with  him,  the  substance  of 
which  I  communicated  to  you  by  telegraph, (^)  I  read  to  him  your  telegram  in  which 
you  said  that  you  were  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Cabinet  if  you  were  satisfied 
as  to  one  point,  namely,  whether  or  no  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  Senate  on 
each  occasion  of  a  difficulty  arising.  I  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  proposal,  as 
he  had  often  explained,  was  to  prevent  nations  taking  action  under  the  stress  of 
momentary  passion.  The  object,  in  fact,  was  to  enforce  delay.  But  if  the  Senate  had 
to  be  consulted  before  the  matter  in  dispute  went  before  the  commission  this  object 
would  be  defeated;  for  then  the  matter  would  be  decided  under  the  stress  of  passion. 
I  said  that  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  British  public  opinion  would  demand  that 
there  should  be  reciprocity,  and  some  similar  rule  applied  in  regard  to  Great  Britain, 
namely  that  the  matter  of  dispute  should  not  automatically  go  before  the  Commission, 
but  only  by  the  consent  of  some  independent  British  authority. 

Mr.  Bryan  at  once  and  without  hesitation  replied  that  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  he 
proposed  was  to  prevent  hasty  action  in  international  disputes  because  one  hasty  action 
led  to  another  and  war  would  break  out  under  circumstances  which  maturer  judgment 
would  subsequently  condemn.  He  said  he  could  best  explain  what  he  meant  by  teUing 
me  the  story  of  a  drunkard  who  was  advised  by  a  friend,  if  he  felt  himself  drinking  too 
much,  to  call  for  Sarsaparilla — "  But  "  said  the  man  "  when  I'm  like  that  I  can't  say 
sarsaparilla."  He  pointed  to  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  and  said 
that  the  provision  under  which  the  two  nations  should  each  be  free  to  take  what  action 
they  pleased  on  the  decision  of  the  Commission  was  especially  designed  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion,  not  known  at  the  moment  when 
passions  would  run  high,  but  only  after  mature  deliberation.  The  wording  of  the 
provisions  respecting  the  reference  of  any  matter  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission's  spontaneous  action  were  he  thought  a  clear  proof  that  the  Senate's 
intervention  should  take  place  after  and  not  before  the  Commission  had  taken  action. 
He  had  already  taken  the  advice  of  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  who  had 
agreed  with  his  view  of  what  should  be  the  proper  course  to  follow.  He  was  sure 
that  the  President  held  this  view  but  he  would  lay  my  communication  before  him  and 
take  his  orders.    The  next  day  I  received  a  telephonic  message  from  Mr.  Bryan 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  608-11,  No.  521  and  end.] 

[v.  supra,  pp.  611-2,  No.  522.] 
(*)  [v.  supra,  p.  612,  No.  523.] 

[v.  supra,  pp.  612-3,  No.  524.] 
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himself  to  the  effect  that  the  President  shared  his  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  namely,  that  a  matter  in  dispute 
between  two  nations  should  at  once  be  submitted  to  the  peace  commission  and  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Senate  until  the  Peace  Commission  had 
given  its  opinion. 

Subsequently  I  received  from  Mr.  Bryan  the  letter,  copy  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose,  informing  me  of  a  provision  as  to  the  change  of  the  personnel  of 
the  commission  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  Bolivia. 

The  French  Ambassador,  who  had  previously  informed  me  of  this  new  provision 
said  that  in  his  opinion  (in  which  1  entirely  concur)  it  would  be  preferable  to  renew 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission  at  stated  intervals— sav  five  years— otherwise,  he 
said,  the  members  would  be  chosen  at  a  moment  of  stress^  and  under  the  influence  of 
national  passions— the  very  thing  which  we  wished  lo  avoid. 

Mr.  Bryan,  as  you  will  observe,  is  anxious  to  negotiate  as  soon  as  possible  with 
France  and  England. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  526. 
Mr.  Bryan  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  Washington,  January  20,  1914. 

The  peace  treaty  with  Bolivia  will  include  a  clause  which  has  been  prepared  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Bolivian  Minister.  As  this  is  an  addition  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  it  so  that  you  might  decide 
whether  you  would  Uke  to  have  it  included  in  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  remove,  at 
any  time  before  investigation  begins,  any  commissioner  selected  by  it  and  to 
name  his  successor,  and  under  the  same  conditions  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  its  approval  of  the  fifth  commissioner  selected  jointly ;  in  which  case  a 
new  commissioner  shall  be  selected  jointly  as  in  the  original  selection.  The 
commissioners  shall,  when  actually  employed  in  the  investigation  of  a  dispute, 
receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting 
parties." 

The  first  sentence  presents  a  change  which  I  regard  as  quite  important  although  I 
do  not  insist  upon  it.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  conditions  arising  which  would  make  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  desire  to  change  any  commissioner  selected  by  it,  and  in  like 
manner  it  might  be  led  to  desire  a  change  in  the  fifth  commissioner  who  is  selected 
jointly.  If  the  change  is  made  before  the  investigation  begins  no  harm  can  be  done. 
As  it  would  tend  to  make  the  report  more  acceptable  I  ask  your  consideration  of  the 
language  proposed.  The  second  sentence  was  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bolivian 
Minister  and  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  although  I  think  that  the  provision  would  be 
implied  if  not  actually  set  forth ;  that  is,  the  commissioners  would  not  receive  pay 
except  when  employed  in  investigation. 

The  French  Ambassador  will  at  once  urge  early  consideration  by  his  Government, 
so  I  hope  I  may  sign  the  British  treaty  and  the  treaty  with  France  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  Yours  should  come  first,  however,  as  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
first  announced  his  acceptance. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Cecil, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

'  W.  J.  BRYAN. 


The  President  expressed  himself  as  very  pleased  with  your  nation's  acceptance. 
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No.  527. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  5204/912/14/45. 

(No.  15.)    Confidential.  Washington,  D.  January  23,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  February  5,  1914.  . 

With  reference  to  my  immediately  preceding  despatch  relative  to  Peace 
Commissions, (')  I  venture  to  make  the  following  confidential  observations. 

I.  Written  communications  on  subjects  relating  to  foreign  affairs  are 
communicated  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Any  observation  showing  that  a 
foreign  government  objected  to  the  intervention  of  the  Senate  would  raise  suspicion. 
The  argument  which  you  have  used  that  it  would  be  unfair  if  the  United  States 
Government,  through  senatorial  action,  had  the  power  to  refuse,  while  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  automatically  bound  to  accept,  is  free  from  the  above  objection. 
I  venture  to  add  that  it  might  be  prudent  to  insist  on  this  argument  and  to  add  that 
should  Senatorial  intervention  be  required  before  reference  to  the  Commissions,  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  also  demand  a  similar  provision  in  self  defence.  This  is 
done  by  France.  In  this  case  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  proposed  treaty  was  of  the 
very  smallest  value  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

II.  The  Treaty  with  us,  if  concluded,  would  attract  less  notice,  and  give  less 
excuse  for  hostile  action  in  the  Senate,  if  identical  with  the  Treaty  with  France  and 
other  countries.  You,  Sir,  took  this  view  in  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  the  result  that  the  Senate,  who  had  resolved  on  vetoing  it,  were  also 
obliged  to  veto  the  treaties  with  six  other  countries.  This  course  would  also  have  the 
result  that  it  would  not  appear  that  His  Majesty's  Government  attached  very  especial 
weight  to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  or  desired  to  secure  for  themselves  any 
special  advantage. 

III.  I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  a  blow  to  those  who  have  fought  here  for  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  if  His  Majesty's  Government  agreed  to  ratify  a  new  peace  treaty 
while  preceding  treaties  had  been  so  flagrantly  disregarded. 

IV.  I  understand  that  while  Brazil  will  probably  accede  to  Mr.  Bryan's  request 
the  Argentine  and  Chile  are  very  unfriendly  to  the  idea  of  the  Peace  Commissions  and 
will  probably  refuse  to  allow  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  Pan  American 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Chile. 

V.  The  German  Ambassador,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Ambassadors, 
are  all  in  favour  of  negotiating  with  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  ground  that  in  his  own  words, 
the  treaties  commit  one  to  next  to  nothing,  while  a  refusal  would  be  very  unwelcome 
here.  But  the  German  Government  on  the  advice  of  Herr  Kriege  who  in  Count 
Bernsdorff's  words  "always  expects  a  Treaty  to  mean  something  and  wants  to  know 
what  it  means ' '  and  in  conformity  with  the  usual  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
arbitration  treaties,  are  not  disposed  for  serious  negotiation.  The  German  Embassy 
has  asked  arbitration  for  some  ancient  claims  against  the  State  of  Georgia  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  refused.  Should  this  arrangement  for  peace 
commissions  be  concluded  the  German  Government  will  certainly  demand  consideration 
for  these  claims. 

VI.  Mr.  Bryan  who  is  believed  to  control  about  60%  of  the  democratic  vote 
has  set  his  heart  on  improving  his  record  by  having  his  peace  ideas,  which  he  has 
always  advocated,  embodied  in  a  concrete  form.  A  critic  has  observed  that  what  he 
wants  is  arbitration  treaties  rather  than  arbitration.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
follow  his  lead  and  not  raise  objections  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  leaving  to 
him  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  Senate,  and  adopting  an  attitude  of  friendly  aloofness. 
But  there  is  always  the  danger  of  allowing  the  arbitration  treaty,  which  still  awaits 
renewal,  to  fall  into  abeyance,  in  order  to  make  place  for  Mr.  Bryan's  own  creation. 
In  that  case  the  Panama  tolls  question,  to  take  a  concrete  instance,  would  be  referred 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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to  a  commission  which  would  eventually  report  to  the  two  countries  who  would  be 
free  to  abide  or  not  by  the  commission's  report,  according  to  their  view  of  their  own 
interests. 

VII.  I  understand  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  intimated  that  before 
recommendmg  their  Governments  to  accept  his  proposals  they  would  prefer  to  see  what 
action  the  Senate  would  take  on  existing  treaties. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  SPRING  RICE. 


No.  528. 

Minutes  respecting  Peace  Commissions  Proposals  on  the  Peace  Commission  Treaties 
recently  concluded  by  the  U[nited']  S[tates  of]  Almerica]  with  Salvador  and 
the  Netherlands  with  a  view  to  coiisider  what  alterations  might  be  desirable 
should  H[?s]  Mlajesty's]  Gov[ernme7i']t  decide  to  conclude  a  similar  Treaty 
with  the  L'[nited]  S[fates]. 

F.O.  3154/912/14/45.  January  24-8,  1914. 

The  preamble  in  both  the  treaties  above  referred  to  is  in  identical  terms,  and 
does  not  seem  to  call  for  any  alteration,  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  part 
which  Canada  may  have  to  play  as  distinct  from  the  Government  of  H[is]  B[ritannie] 
M[ajesty]. 

Article  I. 

2.  The  treaty  with  Salvador  provides  that  "all  disputes  ....  of  every  nature 
whatsoever,  which  diplomacy  shall  fail  to  adjust,  shall  be  submitted  for  investigation 
and  report  to  an  International  Commission  " 

3.  The  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  provides  that  "all  disputes  ....  of  every 
nature  whatsoever,  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  arbitration  treaties  or  agree- 
ments do  not  apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact,  shall,  when  diplomatic 
methods  of  adjustment  have  failed  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report  to  a 
permanent  International  Commission  " 

4.  Mr.  Bryan  stated  some  time  ago  (Mr.  Bryce  No.  108  Ap[ril]  24/13)(')  that 
these  Peace  Commissions  were  not  to  be  considered  as  an  "addition  to  the  existing 
arbitration  schemes,  but  were  designed  to  provide  for  cases  which  were  not  covered 
by  arbitration  treaties  " 

5.  It  would  seem  preferable  for  us  to  adhere  more  nearly  to  the  Netherlands 
treaty,  so  that  we  should  still  be  able  when  necessary,  as  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  tolls  question,  to  invoke  the  arbitration  treaty  for  disputes  clearly  within 
its  scope.  But  I  think  we  might  omit  from  any  Treaty  we  may  conclude  the  words 
(in  the  Netherlands  treaty)  "  ,  .  .  .in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact,"  which 
seem  superfluous  if  the  contracting  parties  once  agree  that  any  other  arbitration 
treaties  do  not  apply  to  the  particular  dispute. 

6.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  "  permanent  "  (see  Netherlands  treaty)  nature 
of  the  Commission,  the  French  Ambassador  has  pointed  out  (Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 
No.  262,  Dec[ember]  27)(^)  the  objection  that  the  members,  though  impartial  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  might  in  the  course  of  time  have  acquired  such  fixed 
views  on  the  question  that  might  be  at  issue  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  would 
be  vitiated  from  the  start,  and  has  expressed  the  wish  (Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's  tel[egram] 
No.  8)(^)  that  reconsideration  of  the  appointments  ehould  take  place  at  five  years' 
interval. 

(1)  {v.  supra,  pp.  605-6,  No.  515.] 
(=*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  608-11,  No.  521. J 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.    The  telegram  is  summarised  supra,  p.  613,  No.  525,  note  (').l 
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7.  If  this  idea  is  followed  we  should  have  to  decide  whether  the  appointments 
are  merely  to  be  reconsidered  or  if  the  Commission  is  to  be  compulsorily  entirely 
reconstituted  at  the  end  of  the  period  chosen,  which  might  well  coincide  with  the 
duration  of  the  Treaty  (5  years  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands). 

Article  II. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Tribunal,  in  neither  treaty  is  any 
provision  made  for  the  contingency  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  two  countries  to 
agree  upon  the  5th  member. 

9.  Mr.  Bryce  suggested  in  his  No.  108  of  Ap[ril]  24(^)  that  in  such  an  event  the 
choice  should  be  made  by  the  other  4  members,  but  this  does  not  seem  wholly 
satisfactory.  Would  it  be  possible  to  suggest  that  in  case  of  need  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  should  be  invited  to  name  the  5th  member? 

10.  The  position  of  Canada  seems  to  necessitate  some  departure  from  the  other 
treaties  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  Tribunal,  for  it  will  probably  be  deemed 
desirable  to  provide  that,  in  case  of  disputes  which  relate  purely  to  Canada,  Canada 
should  appoint  the  national  member  at  any  rate.  She  would  in  such  cases  probably 
also  prefer  to  appoint  the  non-national  member,  as  well  as,  in  agreement  with  the 
U[nited]  S[tates],  the  5th  member. 

11.  This  would  involve  the  addition  of  words  after  the  first  sentence  of  article  II 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  Canadian  representation  in  purely  Canadian 
disputes  with  the  U[nited]  S[tates]. 

12.  In  para[graph]  two  of  the  same  article  after  the  word  "treaty"  might  be 
added  "for  a  period  of  years."  (We  could  also  decide  at  this  point  whether 
the  Commission  is  to  be  re-eligible  at  the  close  of  the  period  stated,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
reconstituted.) 

13.  Articles  III  and  IV  do  not  seem  to  require  any  alterations  beyond  those  of  a 
purely  verbal  nature. 

Mr.  Hurst. 

G.  S.  S. 
24/1. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  think  might  usefully  be  cleared  up  before  any 
detailed  criticism  of  the  drafting  of  the  agreement  is  made ;  one  is  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  agreement,  the  other  is  as  to  Canada. 

By  article  1  of  the  draft  all  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Commissions  to 
which  previous  arbitration  treaties  do  not  apply  in  law  or  in  fact.  In  our  own  case 
the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908  provides  for  the  reference  to  arbitration  of  disputes 
about  legal  questions  and  about  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  "provided  that  thef 
do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence  or  the  honour  of  the  two  contracting 
parties." 

The  abortive  arbitration  treaty  of  1911  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
disputes  which  lent  themselves  to  decision  by  the  application  of  a  rule  of  law  and 
those  which  did  not:  and  disputes  arising  out  of  the  clash  of .  conflicting  policies 
such  as  the  scope  of  the  Monro[e]  doctrine,  which  clearly  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
solution  by  the  application  of  a  rule  of  law  were  to  go  to  a  Joint  High  Commission 
for  investigation  and  report. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  the  scope  of  the  proposed  Peace  Commissions  is  to 
extend  only  to  questions  which  are  outside  the  arbitration  treaties  because  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  that  mode  of  settlement,  or  whether  it  is  also  to  extend  to 
disputes  which  are  susceptible  of  that  mode  of  settlement  but  are  not  referred  to 
arbitration  because  they  involve  the  vital  interests  the  independence  or  the  honour 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties. 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  605-6,  No.  5ir>.] 
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Whichever  course  is  adopted  I  think  the  wording  should  be  free  from  all 
ambiguity. 

The  second  point  is  with  regard  to  Canada. 

There  are  suggestions  in  the  minutes  on  these  papers  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  special  provisions  for  the  substitution  of  a  Canadian  member  of  the  Peace 
Commission  instead  of  the  English  member  where  the  dispute  to  be  considered  is 
one  affecting  Canada. 

Under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909(=)  an  international  Joint  Commission 
of  3  commissioners  nominated  by  G[rea]t  Britain  and  3  by  the  U[nited]  S[tates  of] 
A[merica]  was  set  up  for  dealing  with  certain  questions,*  and  by  art[icle]  10  any 
matters  of  difference  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  relating  to  the  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  U[nited]  S[tates  of]  A[merica]  may  by  consent  be  referred 
to  that  Commission. 

That  Commission  is  in  existence  and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  discover  questions 
wherewith  to  occupy  itself.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  use  that  Commission  under 
this  new  scheme  for  investigating  and  reporting  on  matters  and  questions  relating 
to  Canada?  It  might  entail  some  modification  of  its  constitution  and  perhaps  the 
addition  of  a  neutral  element.  But  if  it  can  be  made  use  of  it  might  render  it  possible 
for  the  Peace  Commission,  on  which  the  Englishman  served,  to  do  the  work  for  the 
whole  Empire.  Canada  is  undoubtedly  in  a  special  position  because  of  her  3000  mile 
boundary  line,  but  if  special  provisions  are  made  for  her  in  this  new  Treaty  the  other 
self  governing  Dominions  will  feel  bound  to  claim  similar  provisions,  and  the 
machinery  will  tend  to  become  unwieldy  in  consequence. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  this  suggestion  in  consultation  with  the 
C[olonial]  0[flfice]. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 
28.1.14. 

The  words  "or  are  not  appHed  in  fact"  in  Article  1  seem  very  dangerous. 
Surely  they  would  afford  a  pretext  for  the  reference  of  the  Commission  of  a  question 
falling  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 

W.  L. 
A.  N. 

I  will  discuss  this  with  the  authors  of  the  minutes  next  week. 

E.  G. 

(5)  [v.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  102,  pp.  137-44.] 

*  This  article  requires  that  all  questions  referred  to  the  Commission  can  only  be  so  referred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 


No.  529. 

Colonial  Office  to  Forei-gn  Office. 

F.O.  3663/912/14/45. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  January  24,  1914. 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Harcourt  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  (No.  24Q9)  of  the  20th  of  January, on  the  subject  of  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  establishment  of  Peace  Commissions. 

2.  In  reply  I  am  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  Secretary  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  copies  of  despatches  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Governors-General  and 
Governors  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  transmitting  to  them  copies  of  Mr.  Bryan's 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  It  transmitted  copies  of  the  correspondence  with  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 
on  the  United  States  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  Peace  Commissions.  Mr.  Harcourt  was 
to  make  such  communications  as  he  desired  on  the  subject  to  the  Canadian  Government. 
(F.O.  2409/912/14/45.)  There  are  one  or  two  references  to  these  matters  in  Stephen  Gwyun  ; 
Letters  and  Friendships  of  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  (1923),  Vol.  II,  pp.  199-207.] 
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note  of  the  18th  of  December, (^j  of  the  memorandum— a  copy  of  which  accompanied 
Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice's  despatch  No.  139  of  the  31st  May  last,(')  and  of  the  Treaties 
with  the  Netherlands  and  Salvador.  Mr.  Harcourt  proposes  to  defer  any  further 
communication  with  the  self-governing  Dominions  until  the  views  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  question  raised  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  telegram  of  the 
15th  JanuaryC*)  have  been  received  and  have  been  considered  by  His  Majesty's 
Government.  Should  the  result  of  that  consideration  be  in  favour  of  further 
negotiation  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Harcourt  considers  it  essential  that  before  a 
definite  decision  is  communicated  to  the  United  States  Government  he  should 
communicate  by  telegraph  with  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  ascertain  that 
they  concur  in  the  action  proposed,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  proposal  that  the  Treaty  should  bind  the  whole  Empire,  and  bind  it  without 
any  such  reservation  as  that  contained  in  the  arbitration  agreement  of  1908  with 
the  United  States  as  regards  the  concurrence  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  in 
matters  affecting  them. 

I  am,  &c. 

HENRY  LAMBERT, 
for  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  609,  No.  521,  end.  No.  1.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.    The  despatch  and  memoranda  enclosed,  one  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  one  by 
Mr.    Mitchell    Innes,    dealt    with    details   of    the    estabhshment   of    the   Peace  Commissions.. 
(F.O.  27387/18971/13/45.)] 

(*)  [v.  supra,  p.  612,  No.  523.] 


No.  530. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  3979/3979/14/45.  Washiiigton,  D.  January  27,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  13.)  R.  January  28,  1914,  11  a.m. 

Arbitration  and  Panama  tolls. 

I  learn  from  good  authority  that  the  President  yesterday  earnestly  pressed  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  renew  arbitration  treaties  and  impressed  on 
the  Committees  of  both  Houses  necessity  of  passing  the  Adamson  Act  suspending  the 
Tolls  Act. 

A  Republican  Senator  told  me  that,  if  the  President  exerts  his  influence,  he  can 
certainly  get  enough  Democratic  Senators,  with  the  Republican  Senators  already 
pledged  to  renew  the  Arbitration  Treaties,  to  form  two-thirds  majority. 

But  the  opposition  of  the  New  York  Senator  and  the  Western  Senators  on  the 
ground  of  objection  to  the  British  and  Japanese  Treaties  is  still  very  strong. 


No.  581. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  4428/3979/14/45.  Washington,  D.  January  30,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  16.)  R.  January  31,  1914,  11  a.m. 

Arbitration  Treaty. 

Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  approved  renewal  of  our  treaty,  only  two 
members  voting  against.  Secretary  of  State  thinks  treaties  will  probably  be  renewed 
without  further  opposition. 
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No.  532. 

Colonial  Office  to  Foreign  Office. 

F.O.  5641/912/14/45.  Downing  Street,  D.  February  6,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  February  7,  1914. 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Harcourt  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  No.  3304  of  the  27th  January(')  on  the  subject  of  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  Peace  Commission  Treaty. 

2.  Mr.  Harcourt  observes  that  Sir  E.  Grey  has  expressed  to  the  United  States 
Ambassador  the  view  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  should  not 
be  discussed  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  I  am  accordingly  to  enclose  a  draft  of  a  telegram  which,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Sir  E.  Grey,  Mr.  Harcourt  proposes  to  address  to  the  Governors- 
General  and  the  Governors  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  on  the  subject. 

3.  I  am  to  invite  attention  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  draft  telegram  and 
to  enquire  whether  the  assurance  conveyed  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  His  Majesty's 
Ambassador  and  reported  in  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's  telegram  No.  7  of  the  19th  ultimo(-) 
is  regarded  by  Sir  E.  Grey  as  satisfactorily  meeting  the  point  raised  in  the  telegram 
from  the  Foreign  Office  No.  4  of  the  15th  ultimo. (^)  Having  regard  to  the  objection 
expressed  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  final  draft  of  the  General  Arbitration 
Treaty  of  1908  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a  surrender  to  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Harcourt  has  no  doubt  that  that  Government  fully  share  Sir  E.  Grey's  view 
as  to  the  essential  importance  of  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate  under 
the  proposed  arrangement. 

4.  I  am  also  to  enquire  whether  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  deciding  to 
"spontaneously  offer  its  services,"  it  would  be  open  to  either  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  or  both  to  decline  the  offer  and  thereby  make  it  impossible  for  the  Commission 
to  proceed  further  on  its  own  initiative. 

I  am,  &c. 

HENRY  LAMBERT. 

Enclosure  in  No.  532. 

Draft  of  Telegram  to  Governors-General  and  Governors  of  Self-Governing  Dominions. 

Confidential.  Downing  Street,  ,  1914. 

United  States  Government  have  made  proposals  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
for  Treaty  on  lines  of  those  concluded  with  Netherlands,  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  Powers.  The  principle  of  these  Treaties  is  that  all  disputes  of  any  kind 
between  Contracting  Parties  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  Arbitration  Agree- 
ments do  not  apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact  shall  on  failure  of 
diplomatic  methods  of  adjustment  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report  to 
permanent  International  Commission  and  Contracting  Parties  agree  not  to  declare 
war  or  begin  hostilities  during  such  investigation  and  before  report  is  submitted. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  It  transmitted  a  despatch  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice 
No.  55  of  January  21,  1914,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  reported  a  conversation  with  the  United 
States'  Ambassador  on  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  and  the  proposals 
for  a  Peace  Com.mission  Treaty.  Sir  Edward  urged  that  before  this  Treaty  was  ratified  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  given  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it;  and  also  that,  "  before  it  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  should  be 
renewed."    (F.O.  3304/912/14/45.)] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced.  (F.O.  2666/912/14/45.)  It  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  m  the  view 
of  President  Wilson  the  Netherlands  Treaty  could  only  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  each  case 
could  be  referred  to  the  Peace  Commission  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate. 

The  same  information,  in  greater  detail,  is  contained  in  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's  Despatch  No.  14 
of  January  23,  1914.    v.  supra,  pp.  614-5,  No.  526.] 

(3)  \v   supra,  p.  612,. No.  523.] 
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International  Commiseion  shall  be  composed  of  5  members,  two  selected  by 
each  Party  of  whom  one  must  be  from  third  country  and  5th  by  common  agreement. 
International  Commission  must  report  within  year  unless  time  extended  by  mutual 
consent.  Contracting  Parties  reserve  right  to  act  independently  after  report  of 
Commission  shall  be  submitted.  Text  of  Treaties  was  enclosed  in  my  despatch  of 
24th  January. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  such  a 
Treaty,  provided  that  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
America  which  has  lapsed  through  refusal  of  Senate  hitherto  to  renew  it  is  now 
renewed,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  your  Government  concur  in  step  proposed. 
The  Treaty  if  concluded  will,  of  course,  apply  to  all  disputes  including  those  affecting 
the  self-governing  Dominions.  United  States  Government  has  assured  His  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Washington  that  it  is  intended  that  each  case  should  be  referred  to 
the  Commission  without  intervention  of  Senate. 

HAECOURT. 

MINUTES. 

I  raised  the  question  in  a  recent  minute  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Proposed  Peace  Commission — 
whether  it  was  to  cover  questions  affecting  vital  interest.  Sir  E.  Grey  said  he  wished  to  discuss 
the  point  and  has  not  yet  expressed  an  opinion  on  it.('') 

If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  is  to  comprise  vital  interests  questions  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  limit  the  membership  of  the  Commission  to  nationals 
and  exclude  the  neutral  element  altogether.  There  might  be  a  greater  readiness  on  both  sides  to 
let  the  Commission  investigate  questions  if  there  was  no  neutral  element. 

The  concurrence  in  the  C[olonial]  0[fiice]  telegram  might  await  the  expression  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  views  on  the  above  questions. 

C.  J.  B.  H. 

9.2.14. 

The  limitation  of  the  Commission  to  nationals  would  conflict  with  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's 
advice  that  the  Treaty  with  us  would  give  less  excuse  for  hostile  action  in  the  Senate  if  identical 
with  the  Treaty  with  France  acd  other  Countries. 

The  elimination  of  the  foreign  element  might  perhaps  appeal  to  the  American  on  other 
grounds,  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  cannot  understand  any  one  preferring  a  tribunal 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  to  one  with  a  deciding  foreign 
element.  We  should  be  assured  beforehand  either  of  a  difference  of  opinion  or  an  unfavourable 
report. 

W.  L. 

A.  N. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  minutes  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  Cabinet  Committee.  For  the 
present  concur  in  the  draft  suggesting  the  alterations  or  additions(^)  proposed  that  what  the 
Cabinet  Committee  decides  can  if  need  be,  be  referred  to  the  Dominions  later. 

E.  G. 

(*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  618-9,  No.  528.] 

('')  [For  alterations  and  additions  v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  533. 

Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  Office. 

F.O.  5641/912/14/45. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  14,  1914. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  3330/1914  of  the  6th  inst[ant](')  relative  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Gov[ernmen]t  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  for  a  Peace  Commission  Treaty  I  am 
directed  by  Sec[retary]  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  inform  you  that  he  concurs  in  the  terms 
of  the  telegram  which  Mr.  Sec[retary]  Harcourt  proposes  to  address  to  the  Governors - 

(')  [y.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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General  and  Governors  of  the*  self-governinp'  Dominions  subject  to  the  following 
alterations  and  additions. 

1.  In  para[graph]  3,  first  sentence,  instead  of  "provided  that  the  General 

Arbitration  Treaty"  read  "provided  that  prior  to  ratification  the  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty"  and  instead  of  "is  now  renewed"  read  "is  renewed." 

2.  Para[graph]  8,  last  sentence,  to  read: — "  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t 

has  assured  n[is]  M[ajesty's]  Ambassador  at  Washington  that  it  is 
intended  when  once  the  Treaty  has  been  ratified  that  each  case  arising 
under  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Commission  without  intervention  of 
Senate,  and  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  would  propose  not  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  unless  this  is  quite  clear." 

[I  am,  &c. 

W.  LANGLEY.] 


No.  534. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rke. 

F.O.  S474/914/14/45. 
(No.  115.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  28,  1914. 

The  American  Ambassador  informed  me  to-day  that,  as  no  doubt  I  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  the  American  Senate  had  renewed  the  Arbitration  Treaties. (*)  He 
regarded  this  as  the  forerunner  of  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  from  Panama  Canal 
tolls. 

I  said  that  this  would  be  most  satisfactory. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  the  exemption  clause  had  been  passed  originally  bj 
people  whose  minds  were  set  upon  the  object  of  being  free  from  railway  monopoly. 
They  had  never  realised  at  the  time  that  the  clause  might  be  held  to  be  a  breach 
of  a  Treaty.  Had  this  been  realised,  he  was  sure  that  American  public  opinion  would 
not  have  allowed  the  passing  of  the  clause  in  the  first  instance. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

(1)  [Ratification  was  advised  by  the  Senate  on  February  21.  The  Agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  renewing  the  Treaty  for  five  years,  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain  cn  March  11  and  by  the 
President  on  March  27.    Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  April  10.] 


No.  585. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  8475/912/14/45. 
(No.  116.) 

Sir  Foreign  Office,  February  23,  1914. 

'  The  American  Ambassador  asked  me  to-day  whether  progress  was  being  made 
with  Mr.  Brvan's  Peace  Commission  proposals. 

I  told  him  that  we  were  taking  the  Netherlands  Treaty  as  the  draft  on  which 
to  work.  It  was  essential  for  me  to  have  it  examined  by  some  of  my  Colleagues,  such 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  There  were  some  points  that  required  special  consideration,  on  account  of 
Canada's  position.  My  Colleagues  had  been  very  much  occupied  with  the  Irish  and 
other  questions  that  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  but  I  had 
now  been  able  to  secure  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  some  of  my  other  Colleague? 
should  meet  with  me  on  Wednesday  next,  the  25th  instant,  with  the  object  of  seeing 
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whether  any  alterations  were  required  in  the  Netherlands  draft,  and  if  so  what 
alterations.  When  this  had  been  done,  I  hoped  to  submit  in  Washington  the  altera- 
tions that  would  enable  us  to  sign  a  Treaty.  I  reminded  the  Ambassador  of  the 
importance  of  the  point  that  it  should  be  quite  clear  that,  once  the  Treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  should  not  be  required  to  enable 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  refer  particular  disputes  to  the  Commission. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  understood  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Government  in  Washington  to  be  that  this  objection  could  not  arise  under 
the  Treaty  as  drafted.  But  it  was  evident,  from  what  he  said,  that  he  regarded  it  as 
an  open  question  whether  there  should  not  be  some  thing  put  into  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  to  make  the  point  quite  clear. 

I  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  should  examine.  It  appeared  to 
me,  on  reading  the  Treaty,  that  the  natural  construction  was  that  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  would  not  be  required  to  refer  individual  disputes  to  the  Commission,  once 
the  original  Treaty  had  been  ratified;  but  I  knew  that  the  Treaty  would  have  to  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  the  point  was  therefore  one  to 
be  considered. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


[ED.  NOTE. — On  March  7,  1914,  the  Colonial  Office  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  with  the  proposed  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  on  March  9  the  concurrence  of*  the  Government  of  Newfoundland.  The 
concurrence  of  the  Government  of  Australia  was  communicated  on  April  3;  for  the  attitude  of 
Canada,  v    infra,  pp.  629-30,  No.  541.] 


No.  536. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  12949/912/14/45. 

(No.  78.)    Confidential.  Washington,  D.  March  10,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  March  24,  1914. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copies  of  a  despatch  and  enclosures  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Governor-General  of  Canada(')  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Peace 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  misapprehension  arising  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"  General  Arbitration  Treaty  "  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  explain  clearly  to 
His  Royal  Highness  what  instrument  is  in  question. 

Copy  of  my  reply  is  enclosed  herewith. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  536. 
Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Governor-General  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
(No.  47.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Washington,  March  10,  1914. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Royal  Highness'  despatch 
no.  36  of  the  4th  instant  and  enclosures  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Peace  Treaty 
betnveen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  due  note  of  the  views  of  Your  Royal  Highness'  Advisers  as  set 
forth  in  tlfe  Approved  Minute  of  the  t'rivy  Council  of  February  28. 

(')  [The  despatch  and  enclosures  were  also  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  are  printed 
infra,  pp.  629-30,  No.  541.] 
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I  observe  that  it  is  stated  in  that  Minute  that  Mr.  Harcourt  has  intimated  the 
readiness  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  proposed 
treaty  provided  that  prior  to  jts  ratification  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908 
with  the  United  States  be  renewed.  As  the  term  "  General  Arbitration  Treaty  "  is 
usually  applied  to  the  treaty  of  August  4,  1911,  T  think  it  desirable,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  to  make  it  clear  that  that  Treaty  is  not  in 
question  but  the  Agreement  of  May  31,  1918  (extending  the  duration  of  the 
Arbitration  Convention  of  April  4,  1908)  to  the  ratification  of  which  the  Senate  has 
in  fact  recently  agreed. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 


No.  537. 


Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  12952/912/14/45. 

(No.  81.)  Washington,  D.  March  12,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  March  24,  1914. 

I  showed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  your  despatch  no.  116  of  February  23 
(8475  / 14)  recording  a  conversation  you  had  had  with  the  United  States 
Ambassador  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Treaty  for  establishing  Peace  Commissions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan  in  which  he  states 
that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  President's  mind  or  in  his  own  that  the  arrangement 
contemplates  investigation  by  the  (Commission  without  waiting  for  action  by  the  Senate 
but  that  this  can  if  necessary  be  made  clear  in  the  wording  of  the  Treaty. 

As  reported  in  my  telegram  no.  85  of  yesterday(-)  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Bryan  my 
personal  opinion  that  in  order  to  secure  a  prompt  and  amicable  settlement  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  a  wording  which  would  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt  so  that  no 
question  should  subsequently  arise  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  You  will 
doubtless  have  observed  that  should  the  appointments  to  the  Commission  be  made 
ad  hoc,  when  the  case  arises,  the  Senate  would  have  to  confirm  them  and  would  thus 
have  the  power  by  postponing  confirmation,  to  prevent  reference  to  the  (Commission, 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 


Enclosure  in  No.  537. 

Mr.  Bryan  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador,  Washington,  March  10,  1914. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  from  your  communication  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  an  early  agreement  as  to  the  peace  treaty.  You  may  say  to  your  government 
that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  President's  mind,  or  in  mine,  that  the  plan  proposed 
contemplates  the  investigation  without  waiting  for  action  on  the  part  of  our  Senate. 
The  treaty  can  be  so  worded  as  to  preclude  that  possibility  if  the  wording  we  have 
already  used  leaves  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  value  of  the  Treaty  would  be 
greatly  impaired  if  we  had  to  wait  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate  before  a  matter 
could  be  submitted  for  investigation.  The  value  of  the  plan  depends  largely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  can  itself,  without  waiting  for  a  request  from  either  party, 
begin  the  investigation  on  its  own  initiative.  This  is  necessary  because  in  time  of 
excitement  both  sides  might  hesitate  to  ask  for  investigation.    Our  object  is  to  make 


(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  623-4,  No.  535.] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  tenour  is  indicated.    F.O.  10933/912/14/45.] 
[21704]  2 
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impossible  the  beginning  of  war  during  a  period  of  passion  or  excitement.  The  time 
allowed  for  investigation  not  only  permits  of  an  investigation,  but  it  gives  time  for 
the  reason  to  operate  and  for  the  peace  forces  to  be  calle^  into  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  France  will  be  ready  to  act  at  the  same  time  that  Great  Britain 
does.  This  will  greatly  assist  in  the  concluding  of  agreements  with  other  countries  in 
Europe.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  hope  for  an  early  agreement  with  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Chile,  the  three  leading  countries  of  South  America. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  J.  BRYAN. 

Have  just  heard  that  a  press  despatch  quotes  the  French  Premier  as  saying  that 
they  have  authorized  a  treaty. 


No.  538, 

Minute  by  Sir  J.  Simon. 

F.O.  11433/912/14/45.  March  13,  1914. 

Proposed  Anglo-American  Treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  to  which  Mr.  Bryan  refers  in  his  note  of  December  18th  1913(')  to  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  might,  in  their  application  to  an  Anglo-American 
arrangement,  be  modified  in  two  particulars. 

First,  I  have  some  difficulty  in  making  sure  of  the  meaning  of  Article  I  which 
begins  "  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  disputes  between  them,  of 
every  nature  whatsoever,  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  Arbitration  Treaties 
or  Agreements  do  not  apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact,  shall,  when 
diplomatic  methods  of  adjustment  have  failed,  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report 
to  a  permanent  International  Commission  etc."  This  phraseology  defines  the 
disputes  which  are  referable  to  the  new  International  Commission  as  disputes  ' '  to 
the  settlement  of  which  previous  Arbitration  Treaties  or  Agreements  do  not  apply 
in  their  terms  or  are  not  applied  in  fact,"  and  I  suppose  the  last  six  words  mean 
"or,  (though  they  do  apply  in  their  terms)  are  not  applied  in  fact."  In  other 
words,  the  effect  of  inserting  these  last  six  words  is  to  enlarge  the  category  of 
disputes  referable  to  the  new  Commission.  Even  although  there  is  a  pre-existing 
arrangement  for  Arbitration  in  case  of  a  dispute  about  some  subject  matter,  say  a 
Fisheries  dispute  or  a  boundaries  dispute,  if  advantage  is  not  taken  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  of  this  previous  arrangement  and  the  pre-existing  provisions  for 
Arbitration  are  not  in  fact  put  into  force,  the  dispute  will  still  be  referable  to  the 
new  International  Commission.  Thus,  in  order  that  the  new  International  Commis- 
gton  should  have  no  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  an  Arbitration 
Treaty  in  existence  by  which  the  dispute  might  be  decided ;  it  is  further  necessary 
that  the  previous  Arbitration  Agreement  should  be  put  into  force  and  Arbitration 
under  it  set  up. 

If  my  analysis  of  this  phrase  in  Article  I  is  correct  it  would  lead  to  clearness 
if,  after  the  word  "or,"  there  were  inserted  the  words  "  (though  they  do  so  apply)." 
Another  way  to  express  the  exception  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  phrase  between 
commas  in  Article  I  "other  than  disputes  the  settlement  of  which  is  provided  for 
and  in  fact  achieved  under  existing  Agreements  between  the  High  Contracting 
Parties." 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  609,  No.  521,  end.] 
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Secondly,  Article  III  needs  some  modification  in  view  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  British  Empire.  This  result  might  be  secured  by  inserting  between  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  of  Article  III  an  additional  paragraph  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  event  of  its  appearing  that  the  British  interests  affected  by  the 
dispute  to  be  investigated  are  not  mainly  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  are 
mainly  those  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  namely,. 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  His  Majesty's 
Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  substitute  as  the  member  chosen  by  them 
to  serve  on  the  International  Commission  for  such  investigation  and  report 
another  person  selected  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case." 

On  this  suggested  additional  paragraph  I  would  make  the  following  observations. 

1.  The  substitution  of  a  specially  selected  Dominion  Representative  for  the 

ordinary  British  Representative  is  necessarily  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  member  of  the  Commission  so  substituted  is  necessarily  selected  after 
the  dispute  has  arisen,  and  to  this  extent  the  constitution  of  a  permanently 
constituted  Commission,  composed  of  members  selected  on  a  priori 
grounds  is  encroached  upon. 

2.  Since  the  International  Commission  may,  by  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  III, 

spontaneously  offer  its  services,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  Dominion  Representative  for  the  ordinary  British  Representative 
should  take  place  after  this  stage  and,  indeed,  after  reference  to  the 
International  Commission,  but  before  the  Commission  in  fact  undertakes 
the  work  of  investigation  and  report. 

8.  Who  is  to  determine  whether  in  a  given  case  it  does  appear  that  the  British 
interests  affected  are  not  mainly  those  of  the  United  Kingdom?  As  I 
have  drafted  the  new  paragraph  this  is  left  in  doubt,  and  one  can  imagine 
a  case  in  which  the  United  States  Government  would  greatly  object  to 
the  sudden  substitution  of  a  Canadian  for  the  ordinary  British  Representa- 
tive, and  would  therefore  be  disposed  to  deny  that  Canadian  interests 
were  more  involved  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  tend 
to  clearness  if  my  paragraph  began  "  In  the  event  of  its  appearing  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  that." 

4.  The  new  paragraph  might  perhaps  be  made  more  palatable  by  providing  for 
some  panel  of  Dominion  Representatives  out  of  which  the  specially 
substituted  Dominion  Representative  would  be  selected.  This  would 
avoid  the  consequence  that  the  substituted  Representative  might  be 
specially  selected  with  an  eye  to  the  particular  dispute  which  has  arisen, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  chosen  because  he  already 
entertained  a  strong  view  in  favour  of  one  side. 

JOHN  SIMON. 

Marlchl  13,  1914. 

MINUTES. 

Draft  a  despatch  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice(*)  instructing  him  to  communicate  these  amendments 
and  the  reasons  for  them  to  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  saving  that  if  they  agree  to 
them  we  will  then  consult  the  Self  Governing  Dominions  and  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  should  suggest 
that  appointments  should  be  renewable  or  new  ones  made  every  five  years  and  he  should  also 
make  the  comment  I  made  to  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Ambassador  at  my  last  conversation  about 

the  Senate. (3)  _  _ 

ti.  Cj. 

The  despatch  when  ready  will  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Harcourt  for  his  concurrence. 

E.  G. 

[This  despatch  was  sent  as  No.  217  of  April  8,  1914,  v.  infra,  p.  632.  No.  544.] 
(3)  [This  conversation  was  reported  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  to  Sir  C.  Sprmg  Kice  ol 
March  13,  1914.  v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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No.  539. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  12028/912/14/45. 
(No.  169.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  13,  1914. 

I  told  the  American  Ambassador  to-day  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  suggest  one 
or  two  amendments  in  the  Peace  Commission  draft,  to  provide  for  cases  in  which 
Canada  or  another  of  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  was  exclusively  interested. 
The  Attorney-General  was  drafting  these  amendments.  As  soon  as  I  received  them, 
1  would  submit  them  in  Washington  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  if  the 
latter  accepted  them  we  would  then  consult  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  and  show 
I  he  Treaty  to  them  and  do  our  best  to  secure  their  consent.  We  had  promised,  at 
the  last  Imperial  Conference,  that  the  Governments  of  the  Self-Governing 
Dominions  would  be  consulted  about  Treaties  affecting  the  whole  Empire. 

I  reminded  the  Ambassador  of  the  point  in  connection  with  the  Senate.  We 
should  raise  the  point  of  whether  there  should  not  be  words  introduced  into  the 
Treaty  to  make  it  quite  clear  that,  once  the  Treaty  was  ratified,  the  United  States 
Government  would  have  the  power  to  refer  to  the  Peace  Commission  any  dispute 
arising  within  its  scope,  without  first  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  reference  to  a 
compromise  about  the  dispute.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  words  in  the  Treaty 
to  make  this  quite  clear,  but  it  was  hardly  for  us  to  draft  words  in  a  matter  affecting 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

Mr.  Page  said  that  he  entirely  understood  our  .point  about  the  Self-Governing 
Dominions.  The  original  draft  of  the  Treaty  was  framed  for  States  with  a  single 
Government.  In  the  British  Empire  there  were,  in  effect,  several  Governments  to 
be  considered.  He  was  sure  that  what  I  had  said  to  him  would  give  satisfaction  in 
Washington. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 


No.  540. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  12962/912/14/45. 

(No.  91.)  Washington,  D.  March  16,  1914. 

Sir,  E.  March  24,  1914. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  despatch  no.  89  (4957/14) 
of  the  10th  ultimo, (')  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  six  copies  of  the  Treaty 
providing  for  the  institution  of  a  permanent  International  Peace  Commission  between 
the  United  States  and  Bolivia,  signed  here  on  the  13th  February. (^) 

I  also  transmit  six  copies  (see  list  annexed)  of  the  other  similar  Treaties  signed 
up  to  date  by  the  United  States. (^) 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  State  Department  informs  me  that  Treaties  have 
also  been  concluded  with  Honduras,  Portugal,  and  Persia,  the  two  latter  signed  at 
Lisbon  and  Tehran  respectively. 

They  are  unable  to  furnish  me  with  copies  of  these  last  mentioned  three  Treaties, 
but  they  state  that  the  Treaty  with  Honduras  follows  the  text,  mutatis  mutandis,  of 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  It  forwarded  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  a  letter  of  February  2,  from  the 
Colonial  Office  asking  if  the  treaty  with  Bolivia  had  been  signed  and  if  so  "  whether  the  text  of 
the  treaty  is  available."    (F.O.  4957/912/14/45.)] 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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that  with  Salvador,  that  the  Treaty  with  Portugal  is  the  same  as  that  with  the  Nether- 
lands, and  that  the  text  of  the  Treaty  with  Persia  has  not  yet  reached  Washington. 

Annotations  have  been  made  in  the  various  treaties  showing  differences  and 
additions  in  the  various  texts. 

The  Treaty  with  Dominica  provides  for  reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Hague  in  the  first  instance.  That  with  Denmark  provides  for 
submission  to  the  same  Court  the  findings  of  the  Commission,  should  the  parties, 
after  the  lapse  of  one  year  after  the  receipt  of  the  Commission's  report,  have  failed 
to  reach  a  direct  adjustment. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPRING  RICE. 


No.  541. 


Colonial  Office  to  Foreign  Office. 

E.G.  12321/912/14/45.  Doivning  Street,  D.  March  19,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  March  20,  1914. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  (No.  10933/1914)  of  the  18th  instant, (')  I  am 
directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Harcourt  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  Secretary 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
forwarding  copy  of  an  approved  Minute  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  setting  forth 
the  views  of  his  Ministers  on  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  a  Peace  Commission  Treaty. 

2.  Sir  E.  Grey  will  observe  that  the  Dominion  Government  see  no  objection  to 
negotiations  being  entered  into  for  the  conclusion  of  the  proposed  treaty  provided  it 
is  made  clear  that  the  existing  agreements  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  such  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  and  the 
other  Agreements  mentioned  would  not  be  interfered  with, 

3.  Mr.  Harcourt  would  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  Sir  E.  Grey's  observations 
on  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  and  in  particular  on  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  treaty  on  the  existing  agreements. 

I  am,  &c. 

HENRY  LAMBERT. 


Enclosure  1  in  No.  541. 

Governor-General  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  Mr.  Harcourt. 

Sir,  Ottawa,  March  4,  1914. 

W^ith  reference  to  your  Telegram  of  the  17th  February,  1914, (*)  on  the  subject  of 
a  proposal  made  to  His  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  reference  to  a  permanent  International  Commission,  to  be 
constituted  under  a  proposed  treaty,  of  all  disputes  between  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  which  diplomatic  methods  have  failed  to  settle,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit, 
herewith,  copies  of  an  Approved  Minute  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  setting  forth 
the  views  of  my  responsible  advisers. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  Despatch  to  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Washington 
for  his  information. 

I  have,  kc. 

ARTHUR. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.    It  transmittexl  a  copy  of  telegram  No.  85,  of  March  ll,'  1914  which 
summarised  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's  despatch  No.  81  of  March  12,  r.  supra,  pp.  525-6,  No.  537.] 
[v.  supra,  pp.  621-2,  No.  532,  end,  where  a  draft  of  this  telegram  is  given.] 
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Enclosure  2  in  No.  541. 

Certified  copy  of  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  approved  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  on  the  28th  February,  1914. 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  had  before  them  a  Eeport,  dated 
28rd.  February,  1914,  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  stating  that  he  has  had  under  consideration  a  telegraphic  Despatch  to  Your 
Eoyal  Highness  from  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  dated  17th.  February,  1914,  conveying  information  of  a  proposal  made 
to  His  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  providing  for  the  reference,  for  investigation  and  report  to  a 
permanent  International  Commission  to  be  constituted  under  such  treaty,  of  all 
disputes  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which  diplomatic  methods  have  failed 
to  settle,  and  for  the  postponement  of  any  declaration  of  war  or  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  arising  out  of  any  particular  dispute,  until  the  Commission's  report  on  that 
particular  dispute  shall  have  been  received.  The  right  to  act  independently  after  the 
report  of  the  Commission  has  been  submitted,  is  reserved  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties.  It  is  intimated  by  Mr.  Harcourt  that  His  Majesty's  Government  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  proposed  treaty,  provided  that  prior  to  its  ratification 
the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908  with  the  United  States  which  expired  in  April, 
and  the  renewal  of  which  the  United  States  Senate  has  so  far  declined  to  sanction,  be 
renewed;  and  as  the  treaty  would  apply  to  disputes  affecting  the  self-governing 
dominions,  he  desires  to  learn  whether  Your  Royal  Highness's  Government  would 
concur  in  the  proposed  step. 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  submits  that 
from  the  terms  of  Mr.  Harcourt's  telegram  by  which  it  appears  that  the  procedure 
provided  by  the  treaty  is  to  be  brought  into  operation  only  ' '  on  failure  of  diplomatic 
methods,"  and  from  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  similar  treaty  already  concluded 
with  the  Netherlands,  referred  to  in  such  telegram,  making  it  appHcable  to  disputes 
"to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  Arbitration  Treaties  or  Agreements  did  not 
apply,"  he  infers  that  there  is  no  intention  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  existing 
agreements  with  the  United  States  which  provide  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  that  country  and  Canada,  as  examples  of  which  he  mentions  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  the  Agreement  respecting  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  of  1912, 
the  arrangements  under  the  Boundary  Demarcation  Treaty  respecting  the  location  of 
the  International  Boundary,  and  that  concerning  the  St.  John  River. 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  further  submits 
that  provided  this  inference  is  correct  and  it  is  made  clear  that  such  existing  arrange- 
ments would  not  be  interfered  with,  he  can  see  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
negotiations,  and  he  recommends  that  Mr.  Harcourt  be  informed  that,  with  this 
proviso,  Your  Eoyal  Highness's  advisers  concur  in  their  initiation. 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  concurring  in  the  views  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  recommend  that  Your  Eoyal 
Highness  may  be  pleased  to  inform  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  sense  of  this  Minute. 

All  which  is  respectfullv  submitted  for  Y'our  Excellencv's  approval. 

EODOLPHE  BOUDEEAU. 

Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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No.  542. 

Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  Office. 

F.O.  11433/912/14/45. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  March  26.  1914. 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the 
U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  H[is]  ]\I[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  to  establish  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  for  the  investi- 
gation of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  I  am  directed  by  Secretary 
Sir  E.  Grey  to  transmit  to  you  the  draft  of  a  despatch  which  he  proposes,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Secretary  Hareourt  to  address  to  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Ambassador 
at  Washington. (M 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  proposed  by  the  Sec[retary]  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  under  consideration  is  not  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Jan[uary]  11,  1909  relating  to  questions  arising  between 
the  U[nited]  S[tates]  and  Canada,  Mr.  Hareourt  will  no  doubt  agree  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  omit  Canada  from  the  paragraph  which  Sir  J.  Simon  has  drafted 
for  insertion  between  paragraph  1  and  2  of  Article  3  of  the  U[nited]  S[tate8]- 
Netherlands  treaty.  (^) 

It  is  desired  to  make  it  clear  in  the  Peace  Commission  treaty  that  a  dispute 
arising  within  its  scope  may  be  referred  to  the  Commission  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Senate,  whereas  the  intervention  of  that  body  is  expressly  provided  for  in 
Article  X  of  the  treaty  of  Jan[uary]  11,  1909. 

I  am  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  (9649)  of 
the  19th  instant. (^) 

[I  am,  &c. 

RALPH  PAGET.] 

(•)  [v.  infra,  p.  632,  No.  544.  The  Colonial  Office  concurred  in  the  draft  proposed. 
(F.O.  14943/912/14/45.)] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  609-10,  No.  521,  end.,  and  p.  627,  No.  538.] 
(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  548. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  15495/912/14/45. 
(No.  212.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  1,  1914. 

The  American  Ambassador  asked  me  to-day  about  the  draft  of  our  amendments 
to  the  Peace  Commission  Treaty.  Was  he  correct  in  his  recollection  that  I  had 
promised  to  communicate  the  amendments  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and,  if  the  latter  approved  of  them,  then  to  submit  them  to  the  Self-Governing 
Dominions? 

I  confirmed  this. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  assumed  that  it  would  take  three  or  four  months 
to  do  this.  He  was  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  getting  the  consent  of  the  Self- 
Governing  Dominions  in  time  to  bring  the  Treaty  before  the  Senate  during  the 
present  Session  of  Congress. 

I  said  that  it  would  undoubtedly  take  some  time.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  it 
would  of  course  not  take  three  or  four  months;  but  to  consult  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  would  take  some  time,  unless  we  could  do  it  by  telegraph. 

[I  am.  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  544. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  14943/912/14/45. 
(No.  217.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  April  8,  1914. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  have  had  under  their  careful  consideration 
the  treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  Gov[ernmen]ts  of  the  U[nited]  S[tateaj 
and  the  Netherlands,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  commission 
of  inquiry  for  the  investigation  of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  copy 
of  which  was  forwarded  in  Y[our]  E[xcellency's]  despatch  No.  262  of  Dec[ember]  27 
last.(^)  In  that  despatch  you  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the  U[nited] 
S[tates]  Secretary  of  State  intimating  the  hope  that  a  similar  treaty  might  speedily 
be  concluded  between  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  and  the  U[nited]  S[tates]. 

I  now  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  by  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Attorney 
General(^)  showing  and  explaining  the  modifications  which  might  be  introduced  into 
the  text  to  enable  a  similar  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  II [is]  M[ajesty]'s  and 
the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between 
the  U[nited]  S[tates]  and  the  Netherlands  showing  the  effect  of  the  alterations 
suggested. (^)  You  will  observe  also  that  in  this  amended  copy  of  the  treaty  an 
addition  has  been  proposed  by  the  S[ecretary  of]  S[tate]  for  the  Colonies  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  treaty  now  under  consideration  is  not  to  be  held  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Jan[uary]  11  1909  relating  to  questions  arising 
between  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  addition  might 
appropriately  be  inserted  between  Articles  8  and  4  as  a  separate  article. 

Your  Exc[ellenc]y  should  communicate  to  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[ernmen]t 
the  amendments  proposed  and  the  reasons  for  them  intimating  that  of  the  two 
alternative  amendments  proposed  in  article  1  the  preference  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  is  for  the  former. 

You  should  at  the  same  time  inform  Mr.  Bryan  that  if  the  U[nited]  S[tates] 
Gov[ernmen]t  are  disposed  to  agree  to  these  modifications  II[isJ  M[ajesty's] 
Gov[ernmen]t  will  then  consult  the  Self-governing  Dominions  with  regard  to  them. 

You  should  also  suggest  that  in  the  opinion  of  II [is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t 
the  appointments  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  renewable  or  fresh  appointments 
made  every  five  years. 

I  desire  further  to  call  your  attention  to  para  [graph]  2  of  my  despatch  No.  169 
of  the  13th  ult[imo]('')  and  I  request  that  you  will  speak  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  a  similar 
sense  emphasizing  the  importance  of  words  being  introduced  which  will  make  it  clear 
in  the  text  that  once  the  treaty  is  ratified  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Gov[crnmen]t  should 
have  the  power  of  referring  to  the  Peace  Commission  any  dispute  arising  within  its 
scope  without  the  necessity  of  first  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  reference  or  compromise 
about  the  dispute. 

I  am,  &c. 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State), 

"EALPH  PAGET. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  608-10,  No.  521.] 

(^)  [v.  supra,  pp.  626-7,  No.  538.    Sir  J.  Simon's  Minute.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 

C)  [v.  supra,  p.  628,  No.  539.] 
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No.  545. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  18570/912/14/45. 

(No.  130.)  Washington,  D.  April  20,  1914. 

T  J  .  ,  ^-  ^IP"^  28,  1914. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  despatch  no.  217 
(14943/14)  of  the  8th  instant, (')  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  18th 
instant  and  informed  him  what  modifications  His  Majesty's  Government  thought 
necessary  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty  proposed  by  them,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  commission  of  enquiry  for  the  investigation  of  matters  in 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

I  enclose  a  ]\Iemorandum  which  contains  the  modifications  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  prepared  to  accept. 

With  regard  to  the  first  modification,  Mr.  Bryan  said  he  would  prefer  the  second 
suggestion  made  by  Sir  John  Simon. (-)  He  thought  that  the  words  "not  applied  in 
fact  "  might  be  construed  at  the  present  moment  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  doubt 
as  to  the  willingness  of  the  two  Powers  to  carry  out  their  treaty  engagements.  The 
words^  suggested  by  Sir  John  Simon,  while  equally  explicit,  were  free  from  that 
objection.  He  fully  agrees  with  Sir  John  Simon's  words  in  the  Memorandum, 
namely,  "  in  order  that  the  new  international  commission  should  have  no  jurisdiction 
it  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  an  arbitration  treaty  in  existence  by  which  the 
disputes  might  be  decided  :  it  is  further  necessary  that  the  previous"^  arbitration 
agreement  should  be  put  into  force  and  arbitration  under  it  set  up." 

In  Article  2  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  insert,  with  a 
modification,  a  provision  which  was  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Bolivia  giving  each 
Government  the  right  to  remove  at  any  time,  before  investigation  begins,  any 
commissioner  selected  by  it,  so  long  as  the  new  commissioner  to  be  designated  was 
named  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of  the  old  one.  It  was  also,  he  thought, 
desirable  that,  in  case  disputes  arose  between  the  country  from  which  the  fifth 
commissioner  was  designated  and  either  or  both  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  latter 
should  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their  approval  and  to  select  a  new  commissioner. 
He  thought  that  on  the  whole  this  system  of  appointment  and  removal  would  be  found 
the  most  convenient. 

In  Article  3  he  quite  saw  the  necessity  of  having  some  panel  of  Dominion 
representatives  out  of  which  a  specially  substituted  Dominion  representative  might  be 
selected  as  the  British  Commissioner,  in  case  the  interests  affected  by  the  dispute  were 
mainly  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  He  thought,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  expressly  provide  that  only  one  Commissioner  should  act  in 
such  a  case. 

He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  proposed  new  article  four. 

I  spoke  to  him  in  the  sense  of  the  last  paragraph  of  your  despatch  under  reply 
and  paragraph  2  of  your  despatch  No.  169  (12028/14)  of  the  13th  ultimo.  Ci  I 
emphasised  the  importance  of  words  being  introduced  which  will  make  it  absolutely 
clear  in  the  text  that,  once  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  United  States  Government  should 
have  the  power  of  referring  to  the  Peace  Commission  any  dispute  arising  within  its 
scope,  without  the  necessity  of  first  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  reference  or 
compromise  about  the  dispute.  I  said  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  treaties,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  submission  of  any  question  that  arose, 
of  a  nature  likely  to  endanger  good  relations,  to  an  international  commission  which 
should  report  in  due  time  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  This  object  would  evidently  be 
defeated  if,  before  reference  to  the  International  Commission,  it  was  necessary  for 
either  government  to  obtain  the  consent  of  an  elected  body.    The  Secretary  of  State 

(')  {v.   immediatelv  preceding  document.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  626-7,  No.  538.] 
(')  [v.  supra,  p.  628,  No.  539.] 
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said  that  in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  the  President,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  Article  1  provided  that  disputes,  when  diplomatic 
methods  of  adjustment  have  failed,  should  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report 
to  an  International  Commission;  and  Article  3  provided  that  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  should  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
dispute  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  had  been  submitted.  Before  any  action 
is  taken  the  United  States  Government  would  of  course  be  bound  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Senate,  but  in  order  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Commission,  there  was  no 
need  whatever  to  obtain  the  Senate's  consent.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  3 
it  was  stated  that  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  "  at  once  "  refer  the  matter 
to  the  International  Commission,  and  that  the  International  Commission  might  even 
by  unanimous  agreement  spontaneously  offer  its  services.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  United  States  taking  any  action  :  they  were  merely  bound  to  refer  a  matter  in 
dispute  to  an  International  Commission.  He  had  carefully  explained  to  members  of 
tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  what  was  the  object  and  nature  of  the 
treaties  which  he  proposed  to  make,  before  commencing  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations.  He  had  gathered  from  his  conversations  that  the  Senate  would  have  no 
objection  to  his  proposed  modus  operandi;  and  the  foreign  nations  who  had  accepted 
his  proposals  had  accepted  them  on  this  understanding,  and  had  regarded  the 
wording  proposed  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  namely — 
that  matters  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations  should,  in  case 
of  necessity,  be  at  once,  and  without  further  formality,  referred  for  report  to  an 
International  Commission,  before  the  United  States  Government  or  the  other  govern- 
ment concerned  should  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
special  reference  to  the  Senate  in  a  draft  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  when  other 
nations  had  not  thought  such  a  reference  necessary,  might  create  a  painful  impression, 
and  he  would  advise  against  it.  I  observed  that  it  was  evident  from  recent  experience 
that  a  treaty  of  which  the  interpretation  was  doubtful  was  almost  worse  than  no  treaty 
at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  good  feeling.  He  agreed,  but  said  that 
in  his  communication  to  the  Senate  of  the  present  treaty,  when  concluded,  he  would 
clearly  explain  what  was  the  modus  operandi  proposed ;  and  he  would  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  that  the  reference  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  would  be  made  after  an 
International  Commission  had  made  its  investigation  and  report.  I  have  subsequently 
consulted  the  French  Ambassador  on  this  point,  and  he  said  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Bryan;  and  he  added  that  he  would  ask  for  a  formal  communication 
from  the  United  States  Government  which  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  But,  added  M.  Jusserand,  it  was  asking  too  much  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  expect  it  to  give  its  approval  to  a  wording  of  the  treaty  which  expressly 
provided  against  the  Senate  exercising  its  power,  although  they  might  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  a  wording  which  would  have  a  precisely  similar  effect.  The  main 
point  is  evidently  that  the  matter  should  not  be  left  doubtful,  and  that  a  positive 
assurance  which  admits  of  no  doubt  should  be  received  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

I  have,  &c. 

CECIL  SPEING  EICE. 

P.S.  I  have  informed  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of 
the  above. 

C.  S.  R. 

Enclosure  in  No.  545. 

Amendments  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  Draft  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  Peace 
Commissions. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands 
signed  in  Washington  on  the  18th  day  of  December  1913. 
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In  article  1  in  line  3  after  "whatsoever"  insert  "other  than  disputes  the 
settlement  of  which  is  provided  for  and  in  fact  achieved  under  existing  agreements 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties."  Omit  in  Hne  3  from  "to  the  settlement" 
to  "  in  fact." 

In  Article  2,  line  9  after  "  either  country  "  insert  "  Each  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  at  any  time  before  investigation  begins  any 
commissioner  selected  by  it  and  to  name  his  successor,  the  new  commissioner  to  be 
designated  when  the  old  one  is  removed,  and  under  the  same  conditions  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  its  approval  of  the  fifth  commissioner  selected  jointly  :  in 
which  case  a  new  commissioner  shall  be  selected  jointly  as  in  the  original  selection." 

In  Article  3,  line  6  insert  before  "  offer  its  services  "  the  words  "  by  unanimous 
agreement." 

In  the  insertion  suggested  by  Sir  John  Simon,  line  12,  after  "  selected  "  read 
■'  from  a  list  of  persons  to  be  named  one  for  each  of  the  self-governing  Dominions: 
but  one  only  shall  act,  namely  that  one  who  represents  the  Dominion  immediately 
interested." 

MINUTES. 

The  two  points  of  importance  are  : 

1.  As  to  whether  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overninent]  will  agree  to  the  introduction,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bryan  in  Art[icle]  2  of  a  provision  giving  the  H[igh]  C[ontracting]  Parties  the  right  to 
remove  at  any  time  before  investigation  begins  any  Commissioner  and  to  appoint  a  new  one  in  his 
stead,  also,  to  have  the  right  to  cause  the  5th  Commissioner,  jointly  selected,  to  be  changed,  and 

2.  In  what  manner  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  can  obtain  some  security  against  the 
intervention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Spicer  points  out  the  disadvantage  of  the  removability  of  the  Commissioners  and  with 
his  views  I  entirely  agree.  We  should  stand  out  for  5  year  appointments.  This  would  be  a 
convenient  term  as  the  Treaty  itself  is  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

As  regards  the  intervention  of  the  Senate  we  should  if  possible  get  Mr.  Br\-an  to  state  in  an 
official  note  the  view  taken  by  the  President  and  himself. 

R.  P. 

Ap[ri]l  30. 

Circulate  with  the  Minutes  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  consisting  (I  think)  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Crewe,  Mr.  Harcourt  and  Sir  John  Simon. 

E.  G. 

Sir  E.  Grey. 

Herewith  Minutes  (210538  and  21754)(*)  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  C[olonial]  0[ffice] 
on  the  modifications  desired  by  the  U[nitcd]  S[tates]  G[overnment]  in  the  proposed  Peace 
Commissions  Treaty.  The  Dep[artmen]t  enquire  how  you  wish  these  dealt  with.  I  presume 
there  will  also  be  observations  from  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers  to  come. 

R.-  P. 

May  18. 

A  draft  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  should  be  prepared  founded  upon  the  C[olonial]  0[ffice]  view 
which  I  think  is  the  same  as  ours;  the  draft  should  then  be  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  Commitee.(*) 

The  point  raised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  better  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  draft,  but 
reserved  for  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  Committee. 

E.  G. 

18.5.14. 

Sir  R.  Paget. 

The  F[oreign]  0[ffic6]  C[olonial]  0[ffice]  minutes  are  somewhat  contradictory  on  the 
question  of  how°H[is]  M[ajesty"s]  G[overnment]  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  non-intervention  of  the 
Senate.    The  C[olonial]  0[ffice]  seem  to  want  an  article  in  the  treaty  on  the  subject. 

Also  there  seems  to  be  no  decision  as  to  whether  we  are  to  raise  an  objection  to  th-  possible 
intervention  of  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  approving  the  appointment  of  the  U[nited]  S[tate8] 

(■*)  [Not  reproduced.  The  number  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  minute  is  given  in  error  for 
F  0  21053/912/14/45.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  that  he  agreed 
with  the  amendments  with  the  exception  of  the  first.  His  objection  being  that  a  "  carefully  framed 
special  Arbitration  clause  in  an  existing  agreement  would  be  superseded  by  the  much  more  general 
procedure  of  the  new  treaty  unless  it  (the  former)  had  been  already  successfully  put  mto  operation. 

The  considerations  of  the  Colonial  Office  (P.O.  21754/912/14/45)  are  not  reproduced  here  ^ 
they  are  summarised  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  despatch  No.  236  to  Mr.  Barclay,  v.  mfra,  pp.  636-3, 
No.  548.] 

(5)  [v.  infra,  p.  636,  No.  548,  note  {^).] 
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national  arbitrator  (see  3  of  C[olouial]  0[ffice]  minute).  I  imagine  that  the  Senate  will  have  to 
approve  his  appointment.    Should  we  say  something  more  definite  about  it? 

E.  H.  J.  L. 
20  May,  1914. 

We  must  get  something  about  the  non-intervention  of  the  Senate  put  in  the  Treaty  if  we  can 
but  I  presume  there  will  be  the  most  uncompromising  opposition  to  this  and  to  insist  would 
merely  be  another  way  of  refusing  to  go  on  with  the  proposed  Treaty. 

I  have  inserted  some  lines  calling  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Senate  may  find  means  of  intervening  by  the  app[ointmen]t  of  the  National  member  being 
subject  to  their  approval. 

R.  P. 

May  21. 


No.  546. 

Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  23956/912/14/45.  Washington,  D.  May  28,  1914. 

Tel.  (No.  200.)    E.  E.  May  29,  1914,  8  a.m. 

Peace  Commissions. 

My  despatch  No.  130  of  Ap[ril]  20. (^) 

The  Secretary  of  State  begs  me  to  ask  you  how  the  matter  stands.  He  wants  to 
submit  the  treaty  this  session,  that  is  before  July.  The  French  Ambassador  has  sent 
draft  treaty  to  his  Government.    I  am  sending  copy. 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  633-5,  No.  545.] 


No.  547. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice. 

F.O.  23956/912/14/45.  Foreign  Office,  May  31,  1914. 

Tel.    rNo.  203.)    E.  D.  9-80  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  no.  200. (M    Peace  Commissions. 

You  may  inform  S[ecretaryJ  of  S[tate]  that  the  amendments  proposed  by  him  are 
still  under  consideration  and  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  hope  to  reply  soon. 

(')  [i".  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  548. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

F.O.  18570/912/14/45. 
(No.  326.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  11,  1914, 

I  have  had  under  my  careful  consideration  Sir  C.  Spring-Eice's  despatch  No.  130 
of  the  20th  April  last,(')  containing  the  modifications  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  proposals  put  forward  in  my  despatch  No.  217  of  the  8th  April, (^) 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  commission 
for  the  investigation  of  matters  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Printed  copies  of  minutes  concerning  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  transmitted  herewith  for  your  confidential  information. (^)  T 
have  to  request  you  now  to  communicate  to' the  United  States  Government,  in  such 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  633-5,  No.  545.] 
■  (^)  [v.  supra,  p.  632,  No.  544. J 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  their  substance  was  embodied  in  the  draft.] 
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terms  as  you  may  think  fit,  the  following  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  regard 
to  these  amendments  : — 

Article  1.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the 
second  of  the  two  alternatives  originally  proposed  by  them,  leaving  the  passage  in 
question  to  read  thus:  "  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  all  disputes  between 
them  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  other  than  disputes  the  settlement  of  which  is 
provided  for  and  in  fact  achieved  under  existing  agreements  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  shall  " 

Article  2.  His  Majesty's  Government  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the 
addition  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  this  article  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Netherlands.  In  their  opinion  this 
addition,  if  adopted,  would  deprive  the  Commission  of  its  position  of  permanence  and 
practical  independence,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  the 
Commission  should  be  a  standing  body.  It  was  owing  to  the  importance  attached  \o 
this  principle  that  it  was  decided  not  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  British 
representative  on  the  Commission  should  be  selected  from  a  panel. 

His  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  essential,  moreover,  that  the  Peace 
Commission  should  be  able  to  proceed  to  its  duties,  when  its  intervention  is  required, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  that  its  composition  should  be  such  as  to  command 
the  complete  confidence  and  respect  of  both  parties.  They  feel  certain  that  a 
commission  definitely  appointed  for  a  fixed  period  would  achieve  these  objects  far  more 
satisfactorily  than  a  commission  liable  to  the  changes  in  its  constitution  now  suggested 
by  the  United  States  Government,  which,  if  carried  into  practice,  would  imply  that  the 
commissioners  were  specially  appointed  with  reference  to  the  actual  case  in  dispute. 
Appointments  of  that  nature  would,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  offer 
opportunities  for  recrimination  and  for  charges  of  bias,  which  are  specially  to  be 
deprecated  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  the  mere  possibility  of  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  value  of  the  Commission. 

Again,  His  Majesty's  Government  have  informed  the  self-governing  dominions 
that  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States  Government  will  be  based  on  the  treaties 
concluded  by  the  United  States  Government  with  the  Netherlands  and  Salvador, 
neither  of  which  contain  a  provision  of  the  kind  now  desired  by  Mr.  Bryan — indeed. 
His  Majesty's  Government  observe  that  of  the  four  European  countries  which  have 
concluded  Peace  Commission  Treaties,  Switzerland  alone  has  agreed  to  this  provision. 

The  consent  of  the  self-governing  dominions  to  the  present  negotiations  has  been 
given  on  the  above  understanding,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  undertake 
to  submit  to  those  dominions  so  radical  an  alteration  of  the  scheme  as  the  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission  now  proposed,  in  support  of  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  could  themselves  put  forward  no  recommendation. 

Article  8.  His  Majesty's  Government  accept  the  proposed  amendments  as  stated 
in  Sir  C.  Spring-Rice's  despatch. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  disputes  being  referred  to  the  Commission  direct 
without  previous  submission  of  each  individual  case  to  the  United  States  Senate,  you 
will  see  from  the  enclosed  minutes  that  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  itself  of  a  provision 
expressly  declaring  such  submission  to  be  unnecessary  is  considered  generally  d<  sirable. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  self-governing  dominions  have  been  informed  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  propose  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless  the  non- 
intervention of  the  Senate  is  made  quite  clear,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the 
opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  that  this  point  should  be  definitely  settled  before 
the  treaty  is  signed.  I  would  in  this  connection  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestion 
which  has  been' made,  that  presumably  the  appointment  of  the  American  national 
member  would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  that  body  might  thus 
find  an  opportunity  of  intervening.  From  the  considerations  put  forward  in  Sir  C. 
Spring-Eice's  despatch,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to  words 
in  the  treaty  itself  expressly  providing  that  it  had  no  power  to  mten-ene.  and  it  may 
therefore  prove  necessary  for  His  :Majesty's  Government  to  content  themselves  with  a 
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formal  declaration  from  the  United  States  Government  on  this  point,  so  worded  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

You  should  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  His  Majesty's  Government  desire  to 
have  this  point  settled  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  would  prefer  the  inclusion 
in  the  treaty  itself  of  a  clause  laying  down  the  non-intervention  of  the  Senate;  but 
should  he  take  exception  to  this  proposal,  you  should  ask  him  to  suggest  some  means 
by  which  it  can  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  view  held  by  the  President  and  himself, 
that  intervention  by  the  Senate  is  not  to  take  place  after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified 
in  individual  cases,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  must  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  by 
authorities  of  the  United  States  in  future  years,  who  have  not  been  themselves 
concerned  in  making  the  treaty  and  may  regard  it  as  open  to  a  different  construction, 
unless  its  wording  is  beyond  doubt.  You  may  explain  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  self-governing  dominions  have  been  informed  that  the  United  States  Government 
have  assured  you  that  it  is  intended  when  once  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  that  each 
case  arising  under  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commission  without  intervention  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  consent  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  has  been  obtained. 

[I  am,  &c. 
E.  GEEY.] 


No.  549. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

F.O.  28694/912/14/45. 
(No.  353.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  June  18,  1914. 

The  American  Ambassador  having  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  most  anxious 
to  know  whether  there  was  a  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  conclude  the  Peace 
Commission  Treaty  in  time  for  it  to  go  to  the  Senate  during  the  present  Session, 
I  gave  the  Ambassador  to-day  a  copy  of  the  despatch  that  was  being  sent  to  the 
Embassy  in  Washington.  I  pointed  out  that  the  great  difficulty  seemed  to  me  to  be 
that  of  making  sure  that  the  Senate  would  not* intervene  in  the  working  of  the  Treaty. 

I  found  the  Ambassador  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  point. 

I  then  said  that  it  might  be  possible  to  agree  fairly  soon  with  the  United  States 
on  the  draft  of  a  Treaty  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Self- 
Governing  Dominions ;  but  I  had  asked  Mr.  Harcourt  only  this  morning  how  long 
it  would  take  to  obtain  their  consent,  and  he  had  explained  that  it  must  take  a  little 
time,  as  some  of  the  Members  of  their  Governments  would  be  scattered  on  holiday. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  thought  Congress  would  adjourn  about  the  middle 
of  July ;  and,  even  if  it  sat  a  little  longer,  it  would  not  take  up  new  matter,  such 
as  this  Treaty,  after  the  middle  of  July.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  our  Treaty  being  ready  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  Session ;  but  he  did  not 
regard  this  as  vital. 

I  agreed,  and  said  that,  when  it  was  known  that  we  were  agreed  upon  the  draft 
of  a  Treaty  that  was  being  recommended  to  the  Self -Governing  Dominions,  that  in 
itself  would  have  a  certain  moral  effect. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 
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No.  550. 

Mr.  Barclay  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  29616/912/14/45. 

(No.  214.)  Washington,  D.  June  22,  1914. 

Sir,  R.  July  1,  1914. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  187  of  the  Srd  instant(M  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith  copy  of  the  draft  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  estabUshment  of  an  international  commission  of  enquiry 
for  the  investigation  of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  including  the 
amendments  to  the  original  text  suggested  by  the  French  Ambassador  to  his  Govern- 
ment.   The  principal  amendments  were  summarized  in  my  despatch  under  reference. 

M.  Jusserand  informs  me  that  he  has  received  a  telegram  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
approving  this  text  with  certain  slight  modifications.  He  is  awaiting  detailed 
instructions  by  despatch  before  making  a  further  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  subject. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

I  have,  &c. 

COLVILLE  BAECLAY. 

Enclosure  in  No.  550. 

Projet  de  Traite  entre  la  France  et  les  Etats  Unis  pour  faciliter  le  R^glement  des 

Litiges  entre  eux. 

Article  V. 

Tous  differends  s'elevant  entre  le  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  fran^aise  et 
le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique,  de  quelque  nature  qu'ils  soient, 
lorsque  les  procedes  diplomatiques  ordinaires  auront  echoue  et  que  les  Hautes  Parties 
contractantes  n'ont  pas  recours  a  I'arbitrage  ou  que  I'une  d'elles  estime  ne  pas 
pouvoir  y  recourir,  seront  soumis  pour  examen  et  rapport  a  une  Commission  Inter- 
nationale permanente,  constituee  de  la  maniere  proscrite  [sic]  dans  I'article  suivant. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  conviennent  de  ne  se  livrer,  I'une  vis-a-vis 
de  I'autre,  a  aucun  acte  de  force  durant  I'examen  auquel  procedera  la  Commission 
et  avant  la  remise  de  son  rapport. 

Article  2. 

La  Commission  Internationale  sera  composee  de  cinq  membres  nommes  comme  il 
suit :  chaque  Gouvernement  designers  deux  membres,  dont  un  seulement  de  sa 
nationalite;  le  cinquieme  membre  sera  designe  d'un  commun  accord  et  ne  pourra 
appartenir  a  une  des  nationalites  deja  representees  dans  la  Commission ;  il  remplira 
les  fonctions  de  President. 

Au  cas  ou  les  deux  Gouvernements  ne  pourraient  se  mettre  d' accord  sur  le  choix 
du  cinquieme  commissaire,  les  quatre  autres  seraient  appeles  a  le  designer,  et  a 
defaut  d'entente  entre  ceux-ci,  les  dispositions  de  I'article  45  de  la  Convention  de 
La  Haye  de  1907  seraient  appliquees. 

La  Commission  sera  constituee  dans  les  six  mois  de  I'echange  des  ratifications  dc 
la  presente  convention. 

Les  membres  sont  nommes  pour  une  annee  et  leur  mandat  pent  etre  renouvele. 
lis  restent  en  fonctions  jusqu'a  leur  remplacement  ou  jusqu'au  renouvellement  de 
leur  mandat,  ou  encore  jusqu'a  I'achevement  de  leurs  travaux  en  cours  au  moment 
de  I'expiration  de  leur  mandat. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  enclosed  a  letter  from  M.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  referring  to  the  treaty  which  was  being  negotiated  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  It  also  enclosed  a  copy  «f  the  notes  on  additions  and  modifications  which  M.  Jusserand 
had  suggested  to  his  Government.    (F.O.  26758/912/14/45.)] 
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II  sera  pourvu  dans  le  plus  bref  delai  aux  vacances  qui  se  produiraient  (deces, 
demission)  suivant  le  mode  employe  pour  la  nomination. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  s'entendront  avant  qu'il  soit  precede  a  la 
designation  des  commissaires  relativement  a  la  remuneration  de  ceux-ci.  Elles 
supporteront  par  moities  les  frais  auxquels  donnerait  lieu  la  reunion  de  la  Commission. 

Article  3. 

Dans  le  cas  oii  il  s'eleverait  entre  les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  un  ditferend 
qui  ne  serait  pas  regie  par  les  voies  ordinaires,  chaque  partie  aura  le  droit  de 
demander  que  I'examen  en  eoit  confie  a  la  Commission  internationale  chargee  de  faire 
un  rapport.  Notification  sera  faite  au  President  de  la  Commission  internationale  qui 
se  mettra  aussitot  en  relations  avec  ses  collegues. 

Dans  le  meme  cas,  le  President,  apres  avoir  consulte  ses  collegues  et  moyennant 
avis  conforme  de  la  majorite  des  membres  de  la  Commission,  pent  offrir  les  services 
de  celle-ci  a  chacune  des  Parties  contractantes.  II  suffit  que  Tun  des  deux  Gouverne- 
ments  declare  I'accepter  pour  que  la  Commission  soit  saisie  conformement  a  I'alinea 
precedent. 

Article  4. 

Les  deux  Hautes  Parties  cx)ntractantes  auront  le  droit  de  preciser,  chacune  de 
son  cote,  aupres  du  President  de  la  Commission  quel  est  I'objet  du  litige.  Nulle 
difference  dans  ces  exposes,  fournis  a  titre  d'indication,  n'arretera  Taction  de  !a 
Commission. 

Dans  les  cas  oii  la  cause  du  difierend  consisterait  en  actes  determines  deja 
efEectues  ou  sur  le  point  de  I'etre,  la  Commission  indiquera,  dans  le  plus  bref  delai 
possible,  quelles  mesures,  cx)nservatoires  des  droits  de  chacun,  devraient,  selon  son 
avis,  etre  prises  a  titre  provisoire  et  en  attendant  le  depot  de  son  rapport. 

Article  5. 

La  Commission  s'inspirera,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible  quant  a  la  procedure 
qu'elle  aura  a  suivre,  des  dispositions  contenues  dans  les  articles  9  a  36  de  la 
Convention  de  La  Haye  de  1907. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  oonviennent  de  fournir  a  la  Commission  tous 
les  moyens  et  toutes  les  facilites  necessaires  a  son  examen  et  a  son  rapjxjrt. 

Les  travaux  de  la  Commission  devront  etre  termines  dans  I'annee  du  jour  ou 
elle  aura  ete  saisie,  a  moins  que  les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  ne  tombent  d" accord 
pour  la  fixation  d'un  autre  delai. 

Les  conclusions  de  la  Commission  et  les  termes  de  son  rapport  seront  arretes  a 
la  majorite.  Le  rapport,  signe  par  le  President  seul,  agissant  en  vertu  de  sa  qualite, 
sera  transmis  par  ses  soins  a  chacune  des  Parties  contractantes. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  se  reservent  une  entiere  liberte  pour  la  suite 
a  donner  au  Rapport  de  la  Commission. 

Article  6. 

Le  present  traite  sera  ratifie  par  le  President  de  la  Eepublique  fran^aise, 
conformement  aux  lois  constitutionnelles  de  la  France,  et  par  le  President  des  Etats- 
Unis  d'Amerique  sur  I'avis  et  avec  le  consentement  du  Senat  des  Etats-Unis. 

II  entrera  en  vigueur  aussitot  apres  I'echange  des  ratifications  pour  une  duree  de 
cinq  annees. 

Posterieurement  a  ce  delai,  il  pourra  etre  renouvele  de  cinq  ans  en  cinq  ans  par 
tacite  reconduction. 
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No.  551. 

Mr.  Barclay  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  30121/912/14/45.  Washington,  D.  July  3,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  237.)    E.  R.  July  4,  1914,  11-20  a.m. 

Your  despatch  No.  326  of  June  ll.(') 

Peace  Commissions. 

Sec[retary]  of  State  is  quite  willing  to  suppress  addition  proposed  bv  him  in 
Art[icle]  2. 

As  to  inclusion  of  clause  laying  down  non-intervention  of  Senate  in  each  indi\idual 
case,  Sec[retary]  of  State  says  that  this  would  wreck  the  treaty.  He  is  also  opposed 
to  exchange  of  formal  notes  (procedure  not  adopted  in  the  case  of  any  other  similar 
treaty)  in  view  of  hostility  aroused  by  tolls  question.  He  proposes  to  make  next  week 
a  considered  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  fully  explaining 
modus  operandi  of  all  these  treaties,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  possible  doubt  as 
to  their  interpretation  in  the  future.  Should  his  statement  not  meet  with  approval 
of  Senate  Committee,  Sec[retary]  of  State  intends  to  fight  the  matter  until  it  is 
satisfactorily  settled.  Statement  as  soon  as  agreed  upon  will  be  communicated  to  all 
parties  interested,  including  ourselves.  Sec[retary]  of  State  maintains  that  such 
a  statement  in  the  hands  of  all  signatories  will  be  more  authoritative  than  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  two  parties  only. 

He  wrote  privately  to  Sir  C.  Spring-Rice  on  Ist  July,  to  the  above  effect. 

(1)  [v.  supra,  pp.  636-8,  No.  548.] 


No.  552. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

F.O.  31780/912/14/45. 
(No.  397.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  9,  1914. 

The  American  Ambassador  read  to  me  to-day  and  left  with  me  the  enclosed 
telegram.  After  he  had  read  it  to  me,  I  observed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
send  the  text  of  the  Treaty  to  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  for  their  approval,  and  it 
would  be  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  submit  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  text 
of  what  Mr.  Bryan  proposed  to  say  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  evidently  overlooked  this  point,  of 
which  the  Ambassador  himself  was  quite  aware,  that  w-e  must  send  the  Treaty  to  the 
Self-Governing  Dominions.  This  would  probably  make  it  impossible  for  the  Treaty  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the  present  Session ;  but  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the 
Treaties  with  the  other  countries  being  presented  soon,  and  ours  coming  later.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  essential  that  we  should  see  the  text  of  the  interpretation  that 
Mr.  Bryan  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Senate,  and  that  we  should  send  it  to  the  Self- 
Governing  Dominions.  The  interpretation  would  be  discussed  in  the  Senate  with  the 
Treaty,  and  would  practically  be  an  annexe  to  it. 

I  said  that,  as  soon  as  I  received  the  text  of  the  interpretation,  I  would  get  the 
Cahinet  Committee  to  meet  and  consider  it;  and  if  they  approved  it,  I  would  then  ask 
Mr.  Harcourt  to  send  it  with  the  text  of  the  Treaty  to  the  Self-Governing  Dominions. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY. 

[21704]  2  T 
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Enclosure  in  No.  552. 
Paraphrase  of  Telegram  received  July  7,  1914. 

The  Ambassador  is  instructed  to  say  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Mr,  Bryan  has 
just  read  a  draft  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  he  finds  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  He  believes  that  it  will  stand  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  clearness.  He 
will  have  copies  printed  and  send  his  copy  to  be  signed  in  London  by  Sir  Cecil 
Spring  Rice.  Mr.  Bryan  will  sign  Great  Britain's  copy  in  Washington  and  the  two 
copies  can  then  be  exchanged,  the  hour  for  doing  so  being  fixed  upon  later  by 
telegraph.  The  French  treaty  which  is  also  ready  will  be  signed  at  the  same  hour, 
Mr.  Jusserand  signing  in  France  where  he  will  be  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Bryan 
considers  that  it  will  be  a  great  triumph  for  the  peace  plans  when  these  Treaties  are 
finally  signed.  By  that  time  twenty  Peace  Treaties  will  have  been  signed  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  Before  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  is 
signed  Mr.  Bryan  will  present  to  the  Senate  Committee  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  a  statement  containing  an  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  and  copies  of  this 
statement  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Governments  with  whom  Treaties  have  been 
negotiated.  In  the  interpretation  Mr,  Bryan  will  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  not  act  upon  the  submission  of  questions  for  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the 
actual  submission  of  questions  for  arbitration  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the 
Senate,  but  when  a  question  is  merely  submitted  for  investigation,  each  party 
reserving  the  right  to  act  independently  afterwards,  it  is  merely  another  way  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  by  diplomatic  means.  Mr.  Bryan  will  transmit  to  the  Ambassador  by 
mail  immediately  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  for  his  information. 

The  Ambassador  is  further  informed  that  the  Chinese  Minister  has  received 
authorization  to  conclude  a  Treaty  upon  the  lines  of  either  the  British  Treaty  or  that 
concluded  with  France. 

American  Embassy,  London,  July  9,  1914. 


No.  553. 
Mr.  Barclay  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O,  31400/912/14/45.  Washington,  D.  July  10,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  245.)    R,  R.  July  11,  1914,  10  a.m. 

Sec[retary]  of  State  gave  me  this  morning  text  of  the  Peace  commission  Treaty 
saying  that  he  would  send  copy  by  post  on  July  13th  for  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's 
signature.  I  remarked  that  copies  of  the  draft  I  had  communicated  to  him  were 
only  in  the  rough  and  that  they  would  only  reach  you  on  the  13th  July,  also  that  I 
understood  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  had  still  to  consult  with  the  Self 
governing  Dominions.  I  said  also  that  "  Union  of  "  should  be  inserted  in  Art[icle]  3 
before  "South  Africa"  and  word  "  Gov[ernmen]t  "  eliminated  from  Art[icle]  5, 
He  insisted  that  latter  was  intentional  and  requested  me  to  telegraph  so  as  to  receive 
reply  by  July  13th.    I  counselled  patience  but  in  vain. 

He  will  make  statement  to  Senate  Committee  probably  on  July  15th. 

MINUTE. 

Mr.  Page  made  a  communication  to  me  on  Thursday  and  I  recorded  the  conversation. 
Summarize  that  record  in  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Barclay  and  let  me  see  the  telegram  in  drafo  on, 
Monday.  (') 

E.  G. 
12.7.14. 

(')  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  conversation  with  Mr.  Page 
IS  reported  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Barclay,  No.  397,  of  July  9,  1914.  v.  immediately  preceding 
document.] 
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No.  554. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

F.O.  31400/912/14/45.  Foreign  Office,  July  15,  1914. 

Tel.    (No.  263.)    E.  D   2-80  p.m. 

Your  tel[egram]  No.  245  of  July  lO.(')    Peace  Commissions. 

Similar  communication  has  been  made  here  by  U[nited]  S[tates]  Ambassador. 
I  replied  that  Treaty  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  Self  Governing  Dominions  and 
that  it  was  essential  to  submit  to  them  at  the  same  time  text  of  what  Mr.  Bryan 
proposed  to  say  as  to  interpretation  of  Treaty. 

Ambassador  said  j\Ir.  Bryan  had  evidently  overlooked  necessity  of  consulting 
Dominions,  a  point  of  which  the  Ambassador  was  quite  aware;  that  this  would 
probably  prevent  presentation  of  Treaty  to  Senate  during  this  Session,  but  that  other 
Treaties  could  be  presented,  ours  following  later.  I  pointed  out  to  H[is]  Exc[ellencjy 
the  necessity  of  our  seeing  text  of  interpretation  of  Treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  sending  it  to  Self-Governing  Dominions. 

I  said  Cabinet  Cx)mmittee  should  consider  text  of  interpretation  as  soon  as 
I  received  it,  and  that  if  they  approved  it  should  be  sent  with  text  of  Treaty  to 
Self-Governing  Dominions. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  555. 

Mr.  Barclay  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  34265/912/14/45. 

(No.  241.)  Washington,  D.  July  15,  1914. 

Sir,  '        R.  July  28,  1914. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  214  of  the  22nd  ultimo, (')  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  further  revision  of  the  draft  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  commission 
of  enquiry  for  the  investigation  of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries, 
which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  French  Charge  d' Affaires. 

The  amendments  introduced  into  the  draft  since  the  date  of  my  above-mentioned 
despatch  are  indicated  in  red  ink  in  the  enclosed  copies  of  the  treaty.  (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

COLVILLE  BARCLAY. 

Enclosure  in  No.  555. 
Traite  pour  le  Reglement  des  Litiges. 

(Le  President  de  la  Republique  fran^aise  et  le  President  des  Etals-Unis 
d'Amerique,  desirant  affirmer  les  relations  amicales  qui  unissent  leurs  deux  pays  et 
servir  la  cause  de  la  paix  generale,  ont  decide  de  conclure  un  traite  a  ces  fins  et  ont 
nomme   en  consequence   les  plenipotentiaires  ci-apres  designes,  savoir : 

Le  President  de  la  Repubhque  fran9aise,  Son  Excellence  J.  J.  Jusserand, 
Ambassadeur  de  la  Republique  fran^aise  aux  Etats-Unis; 

Et  le  President  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique,  I'Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Etats-Unis. 

(')  \v.  supra,  pp.  639-40,  No.  550.] 

(2)  [The  amendments  are  shown  here  within  brackets.  In  the  case  of  deletions  they  are 
also  in  erased  typo.] 
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Lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et  due 
forme,  sont  convenus  des  articles  suivantes) : 

{Projet  de  Traite  entre  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis  -pour  faciliter  le  reglement  des 

litiges  entre  eux.) 

Article  l". 

Tous  differends  s'elevant  entre  le  Gouvernement  de  la  Eepublique  fran^aise  et  le 
Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique,  de  quelque  nature  qu'ils  soient,  lorsque  les 
precedes  diplomatiques  ordinaires  auront  echoue  et  que  les  Hautes  Parties 
contractantes  n'ont  pas  recours  a  I'arbitrage,  (m*  l'«ft*»4'elleses^iHfte  ae  pas  potwei? 
y  feeettFtFr)  seront  soumis  pour  examen  et  rapport  a  une  Commission  internationale 
permanente,  constituee  de  la  maniere  proscrite  [sic]  dans  1' article  suivant. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  conviennent  de  ne  se  livrer,  I'une  vis-a-vis  de 
I'autre,  a  aucun  acte  de  force  durant  I'examen  auquel  procedera  la  Commission  et 
avant  la  remise  de  son  rapport. 

Article  2. 

La  Commission  internationale  sera  composee  de  cinq  membres  nommes  comme  il 
suit :  chaque  Gouvernement  designera  deux  membres,  dont  un  seulement  de  sa 
nationalite ;  le  cinquieme  membre  sera  designe  d'un  commun  accord  et  ne  pourra 
appartenir  a  une  des  nationalites  deja  representees  dans  la  Commission ;  il  remplira  les 
fonctions  de  President. 

Au  cas  oil  les  deux  Gouvernements  ne  pourraient  se  mettre  d' accord  sur  le  choix 
du  cinquieme  commissaire,  les  quatre  autres  seraient  appeles  a  le  designer,  et  a  defaut 
d'entente  entre  ceux-ci,  les  dispositions  de  I'article  45  de  la  Convention  de  La  Haye  de 
1907  seraient  appliquees. 

La  Commission  sera  constituee  dans  les  six  mois  de  I'echange  des  ratifications  de 
la  presente  convention. 

Les  membres  sont  nommes  pour  une  annee  et  leur  mandat  peut  etre  renouvele. 
lis  restent  en  fonctions  jusqu'a  leur  remplacement  ou  jusqu'au  renouvellement  de  leur 
mandat,  ou  encore  jusqu'a  I'achevement  de  leurs  travaux  en  cours  au  moment  de 
r expiration  de  leur  mandat. 

II  sera  pourvu  dans  le  plus  bref  delai  aux  vacances  qui  se  produiraient  (deces, 
demissions,  (cas  de  force  majeure) ),  suivant  le  mode  employe  pour  la  nomination. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  s'entendront  avant  qu'il  soit  precede  a  la 
designation  des  commissaires  relativement  a  la  remuneration  de  ceux-ci.  Elles 
supporteront  par  moities  les  frais  auxquels  donnerait  lieu  la  reunion  de  la  Commission. 

Article  3. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  il  s'eleverait  entre  les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  un  differend  qui 
ne  serait  pas  regie  par  les  voies  ordinaires,  chaque  partie  aura  le  droit  de  demander 
que  I'examen  en  soit  confie  a  la  Commission  internationale  chargee  de  faire  un  rapport. 
Notification  sera  faite  au  President  de  la  Commission  internationale  qui  se  mettra 
aussitot  en  relations  avec  ses  coUegues. 

Dans  le  meme  cas,  le  President,  apres  avoir  consulte  ses  collegues  et  moyennant 
avis  conforme  de  la  majorite  des  membres  de  la  Commission,  peut  ofFrir  les  services  de 
celle-ci  a  chacune  des  Parties  contractantes.  II  suffit  que  I'un  des  deux  Gouvernements 
declare  I'accepter  pour  que  la  Commission  soit  saisie  conformement  a  I'alinea 
precedent. 

(Le  lieu  de  reunion  sera  fixe  par  la  Commission  elle-meme.) 
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Article  4. 

Les  deux  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  auront  le  droit  de  pr^ciser,  chacune  de  sou 
cot^,  aupres  du  President  de  la  Commission  quel  eet  I'objet  du  litige.  Nulla 
difference  dans  ces  exposes,  fournis  a  titre  d'indication,  n'arretera  Taction  de  la 
Commission. 

Daris  le  cas  ou  la  cause  du  differend  consisterait  en  actes  determines  deja 
effectues  ou  sur  le  point  de  I'etre,  la  Commission  indiquera,  dans  le  plus  bref  delai 
possible,  quelles  mesures,  conservatoires  des  droits  de  chacun,  devraient,  selon  son 
avis,  etre  prises  a  titre  provisoire  et  en  attendant  le  depot  de  son  rapport. 

Article  5. 

La  Commission  s'inspirera,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible  quant  a  la  procedure  qu'elle 
aura  a  suivre,  des  dispositions  contenues  dans  les  articles  9  a  3G  de  la  Convention  (1) 
de  La  Haye  de  1907. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  conviennent  de  fournir  a  la  Commission  tous  les 
moyens  et  toutes  les  facilites  necessaires  a  son  examen  et  a  son  rapport. 

Les  travaux  de  la  Commission  devront  etre  termines  dans  I'annee  du  jour  oh  elle 
aura  ete  saisie,  a  moins  que  les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  ne  tombent  d' accord  pour 
la  fixation  d'un  autre  delai. 

Les  conclusions  de  la  Commission  et  les  termes  de  son  rapport  seront  arretes  a  la 
majorite.  Le  rapport,  signe  par  le  President  seul,  agissant  en  vertu  de  sa  qualite,  sera 
transmis  par  ses  soins  a  chacune  des  Parties  contractantes. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  contractantes  se  reservent  une  entiere  liberte  pour  la  suite 
donner  au  Eapport  de  la  Commission. 

Article  6. 

Le  present  traits  sera  ratifie  par  le  President  de  la  Republique  fran^aise, 
conformement  aux  lois  constitutionnelles  de  la  France,  et  par  le  President  des  Etats- 
Unis  d'Amerique  sur  I'avis  et  avec  le  consentement  du  Senat  des  Etats-Unis. 

II  entrera  en  vigueur  aussitot  apres  I'echange  des  ratifications  pe«f  (et  aura)  une 
duree  de  cinq  annees. 

(■Pest©fi^»fef»e»#  «  ee  d^ai^  H  pea*? »  ei^e  fe»e«**le  4e  e+frfj-  afts  e»  ei«^  ass 
p»p  %aei%e  FeeoFtdHetieH. ) 

(S'il  n'a  pas  ete  denonce  au  moins  six  mois  avant  I'expiration  de  ce  delai,  il  sera 
renouvele  par  tacite  reconduction  pour  une  nouvelle  periode  de  cinq  ans  et  ainsi  de 
suite  de  cinq  ans  en  cinq  ans,  sauf  denonciation.) 


No.  556. 
Mr.  Barclay  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  34269/912/14/45. 

(No.  246.)  Washington,  D.  July  16,  1914. 

Sir:—  R.  July  28,  1914. 

The  Secretary  of  State  took  an  opportunity  when  I  was  calling  upon  him  on  the 
10th  instant  on  another  matter,  to  give  me  a  printed  copy  of  the  Peace  Commissions 
Treaty  which  he  said  he  wished  to  send  over  to  England  by  mail  on  the  13th  for 
Sir  C.  Spring  Rice's  signature. 

I  reminded  him  that  the  copies  of  the  draft  I  had  communicated  to  him  were  only 
in  the  rough,  and  pointed  out  various  glaring  omissions  in  the  preamble,  and  to  one  or 
two  probable  alterations  in  the  text,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  corrections  made  in  ink 
in  the  enclosed  copy.(')  I  also  told  him  that  I  understood  from  a  despatch  I  had 
received  from  you  only  a  week  before  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  still  to 
consult  the  Self  Governing  Dominions,  that  this  must  necessarily  take  some  time, 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  The  corrections  are  indicated  in  Mr.  Barclay's  telegram  No.  245, 
V.  supra,  p.  642,  No.  553.] 
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that  you  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  statement  he  proposed  to  make  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  therefore  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  the  copy  ready 
for  signature  three  days  hence.  In  spite  of  all  I  said  he  was  most  persistent  and 
asked  me  to  telegraph  to  you  in  regard  to  the  two  alterations  to  which  I  had  drawn 
his  attention. 

To-day  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Bryan  the  substance  of  your  telegram  No.  263  of 
the  15th  instant, (^)  informing  him  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  would  have  to  consider 
the  text  of  his  statement  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the  Peace  Commissions 
Treaty,  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  and  that  if  they  approved  it,  it  would  have  to  be 
submitted  together  with  the  text  of  the  treaty  itself  to  the  Self  Governing  Dominions. 

Mr.  Bryan  said  that  he  quite  understood  the  position  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
statement  he  had  made  yesterday  to  the  Foreign  Eelations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
— asking  me  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  confidential  document. 

He  proposes  to  address  copies  of  this  statement  to  all  American  Representatives 
abroad  for  communication  to  the  Governments  to  which  they  are  accredited,  as  well  as 
to  every  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  thinks  that  it  places  beyond  doubt 
that  questions  falling  under  the  Treaty  are  to  be  referred  direct  to  the  Commission 
without  any  further  sanction  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bryan  whether  the  statement  had  been  well  received  by  the  Senate 
Committee.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  said  it  was  the  President's  intention  to 
have  the  Treaties  already  signed,  some  twenty  in  number,  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  this  session.    It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  reception  accorded  to  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

COLVILLE  BARCLAY. 

Enclosure  in  No.  556. 

Statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 

United  States  Senate  on  July  15,  1914. 

The  President  will  soon  present  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  a  group  of  treaties, 
numbering  about  twenty.  Treaties  have  already  been  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  following  countries :  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Netherlands,  Bolivia,  Portugal,  Persia,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Costa  Rica, 
Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  Italy,  Norway  and  Peru.  A  treaty  with  Uruguay  has 
also  been  agreed  upon  and  will  be  signed  in  Washington  soon — probably  next  week. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  with  France  has  been  agreed  upon;  also  the  text  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  is  being  submitted  for  approval  to  the  various  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  will  be  signed  on  the 
same  day.  China  has  announced  her  wiUingness  to  sign  a  treaty  along  the  lines  of  the 
French  or  British  treaty,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Peking  for  consideration. 
We  are  working  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaties  with  Brazil,  Argentina  and  hope  to  sign 
them  before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  addition  to  these  negotiations  are  being 
pushed  to  conclusion  with  other  nations.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  treaties  will 
be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Senate  before  adjournment,  but  as  the  President 
desires  that  these  treaties  shall  be  ratified,  if  possible,  before  adjournment,  I  now 
present  a  brief  statement  setting  forth  the  general  principles  embodied  in  the  Treaties 
in  order  that  you  may  have  the  matter  under  consideration  and  be  in  a  position  to 
act  more  speedily  when  the  treaties  are  formally  laid  before  the  Senate  for  approval. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  language  of  the  treaties.  The 
general  plan  proposed  a  year  ago  last  April  embodied  certain  principles  and  this 
Government  expressed  a  willingness  to  confer  with  each  nation  separately  as  to  details, 
being  quite  willing  to  accept  any  reasonable  modification  as  to  language  provided  the 
main  principles  were  retained.    These  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  That  investigation  shall  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  where  the  ordinary  resources 
of  diplomacy  fail. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  643,  No.  554.] 
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2.  That  the  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  upon  the 

subject-matter  after  the  submission  of  the  report. 

3.  That  there  shall  not  no  api)eal  to  force  until  the  investigation  is  completed. 

4.  The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  one  chosen  from  each 

country  from  among  its  own  citizens;  one  chosen  by  each  country  from 
another  country,  and  the  fifth  to  be  chosen  by  agreement  of  the  two 
countries  from  some  third  country.  In  a  few  cases  provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  the  fifth  member  by  the  Hague  or  by  the  four  members, 
in  case  the  two  countries  cannot  agree. 

5.  The  investigation  must  be  completed  and  the  report  submitted  within  one  year, 

unless  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  extend  the  time. 

The  first  and  second  propositions  are  closely  related,  the  second  being  essential 
to  the  first ;  that  is,  the  investigation  cannot  be  made  to  cover  all  cases  without  leaving 
to  the  contracting  parties  liberty  of  action  at  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation.  In  all 
our  arbitration  treaties  there  are  certain  exceptions,  and  in  most  of  these  treaties  the 
exceptions  are  "  The  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two 
contracting  States  and  the  interests  of  third  parties." 

It  is  evident  that  these  arbitration  treaties  do  not  prevent  recourse  to  hostilities 
with  regard  to  the  causes  included  in  the  exception  clause.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
treaties  now  being  exchanged  to  close  this  gap  and  leave  no  cause  for  a  declaration  of 
war  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities  until  there  has  been  an  investigation  of  the 
differences.  By  leaving  the  parties  freedom  of  action,  when  the  investigation  is  over, 
it  ifc  possible  to  make  the  investigation  cover  all  causes.  It  is  believed  that  an 
investigation  will  not  only  give  time  for  the  subsidence  of  passion  and  the  restoration 
of  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  but  that  it  will  also  be  useful  in  separating  questions 
of  fact  from  questions  of  honor. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  treaties  contemplate  the  submission  of 
disputes  to  investigation  without  further  authority  from  the  Senate.  In  the  case  of 
arbitration  each  case  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval,  even  though 
it  is  a  case  which  the  parties  agree  in  the  treaty  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  As 
arbitration  binds  the  parties  to  an  acceptance  of  the  award,  it  is  necessary  under  the 
Constitution  that  the  agreement  providing  for  arbitration  shall  have  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  Investigation,  however,  dit?ers  from  arbitration  in  that  it  involves  no 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision;  it  is  purely  a  diplomatic  examination  into  the 
controversy,  and  can  be  undertaken  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  either  nation 
whenever  other  diplomatic  means  fail  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

In  most  of  the  treaties  the  International  Commission  is  authorized  to  act  upon  its 
own  initiative ;  that  is,  in  case  either  party  fails  to  ask  for  investigation,  it  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Commission  itself.  This  provision  is  intended  to  operate  when  feeling 
runs  high  and  when  the  parties  for  any  reason  hesitate  to  ask  for  investigation.  In  a 
few  of  the  treaties  it  is  provided  that  the  Commission  can  only  offer  its  services  by  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  first  five  treaties  contain  in  Article  IV  the  following : 

"  Pending  the  investigation  and  report  of  the  International  Commission,  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  increase  their  military  or  naval  programme, 
unless  danger  from  a  third  Power  should  compel  such  increase,  in  which  case  the 
party  feeling  itself  menaced  shall  confidentially  communicate  the  fact  in  writing 
to  the  other  contracting  party,  whereupon  the  latter  shall  also  be  released  from 
its  obligation  to  maintain  its  military  and  naval  status  quo." 

The  Netherlands  treaty,  which  was  the  sixth  treaty  signed,  omitted  this  para- 
graph, and  it  has  been  omitted  from  all  subsequent  treaties  except  that  with  Persia. 
The  paragraph  was  suggested  in  the  beginning  in  the  belief  that  the  nations  might 
object  to  a  year's  investigation  unless  the  treaty  contained  some  provision  which 
would  prevent  the  time  being  used  in  preparation  for  hostilities.    It  will  be  noticed 
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that  the  "parties  agree  not  to  increase  their  military  or  naval  programmes,  unless 
danger  from  a  third  party  shall  compel  such  increase,  in  which  case  the  party  feeling 
itself  menaced  shall  confidentially  communicate  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  whereupon  the  latter  shall  also  be  released  from  its  obligation  to 
maintain  its  military  and  naval  status  quo." 

This  exception  gives  protection  from  the  only  danger  that  was  suggested  in  the 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  treaty.  In  such  case  the  party  menaced  has  only  to 
notify  the  other  contracting  party  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  agreement,  and  the 
release  of  one  operates  as  a  release  of  both.  This  Government  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  include  the  above  paragraph  wherever  it  is  desired  and  it  is  equally 
wilUng  to  omit  it  whenever  objection  is  made. 

The  above  covers  the  essential  points.  As  the  plan  itself  was  enforsed  [sic]  in 
advance  by  the  Committee,  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  enter  into  an  argument 
in  its  support.  All  that  I  intend  at  this  time  is  to  give  you  full  information  as  to  the 
details  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay  when  the  treaties  are  presented  for 
ratification. 


No.  557. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Mr.  Barclay. 

F.O.  32259/912/14/45. 
(No.  408.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  July  17,  1914. 

The  Sec[retar]y  of  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Embassy  called  at  this  Ofl&ce  on  the 
14th  instant  and  said  that  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Amb[assado]r  had  rec[eive]d  a 
tel[egram]  from  the  U[nited]  S[tates]  Se.cr[etary]  of  State  stating  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  sign  the  Peace  Commission  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  before 
Congress  rose.  Mr.  Bryan  contemplated  making  his  statement,  explanatory  of  the 
treaties  to  the  Senate  on  the  15th  instant  and  hoped  that  its  text  would  reach  H[is] 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  very  shortly.  He  had  asked  in  his  telegram  whether  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Dominions  and,  if  so,  whether  they  would  be  consulted  by  mail  or  by  cable. 

Mr.  Laughlin  was  informed  in  reply  that  these  questions  were  answered  by  my 
last  conversation  with  Dr.  Page  (see  my'tel[egram]  No.  263  of  15th  inst[ant]).(M  It 
was  quite  certain  that  the  treaty  must  be  commu[nicate]d  to  the  Dominions  and  H[is' 
M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]  contemplated  sending  them  the  text.  H[is]  M[ajesty's" 
G[overnment]  must  also  wait  to  receive  the  text  of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
submitted  to  the  Senate;  and,  until  it  had  been  considered,  they  could  not  consult 
the  Dominions. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Laughlin  that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  replies 
from  the  Dominions  before  Congress  rose. 

Mr.  Laughlin  said  that  Dr.  Page  quite  understood  the  situation. 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  643,  No.  554.] 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  advancement 
of  General  Peace  was  signed  at  Washington  on  September  15.  1914,  and  ratification  was  advised 
by  the  Senate  on  September  25.  The  Treaty  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain  on  October  8  and  by 
the  President  on  November  4.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  November  10.  A 
similar  treaty  was  signed  with  France  on  September  15,  1914.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
Washington  on  January  22,  1915.] 
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APPENDIX  I. 
THE  FORTIFICATION  OF  FLUSHING. 

No.  558. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/704. 
37515/87515/09/29. 

^No.  168.)    Secret.  The  Hague,  D.  October  6,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  October  11,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith,  a  despatch,  which  has  heen 
addressed  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Yarde  Buller,  Military  Attache  to  His  Majesty's 
Legation,  relative  to  the  measures  about  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Coast  defences  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  a  conversation,  which  I  recently  had  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  alluded  to  the  passage  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  deals  with  this  subject, 
and  enquired  whether  the  works  to  be  carried  out  would  entail  any  considerable 
expenditure.  Monsieur  de  Swinderen  replied  that  he  did  not  himself  know  what  would 
be  the  approximate  cost  and  that  all  he  could  tell  me  at  present  was  that  a  special  fund 
was  to  be  created  for  the  purpose.  The  defences  of  Amsterdam  would  probably, 
he  said,  be  the  first  works  to  be  taken  in  hand;  but,  on  my  enquiring  whether  the 
Government  also  contemplated  fortifying  Flushing,  His  Excellency  remarked  that 
much  water  would  flow  down  the  Scheldt  before  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
fortify  that  port. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  report,  which  has  found 
credence  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  Government  were  acting  in  this  matter  under 
German  pressure.  The  French  Charge  d' Affaires,  he  said,  had  called  on  him  that 
afternoon  and  had  reproached  him  with  the  fact  that  the  Netherland  Government 
had  placed  their  order  for  artillery  with  Krupp,  instead  of  with  the  French  firm  of 
Schneider.  Monsieur  Delvincourt,  His  Excellency  continued,  had  apparently  conceived 
a  ridiculous  and  utterly  false  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  German  influence  was 
asserted  at  The  Hague.  He  had,  first  of  all,  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  curious 
coincidence  that  the  letter,  in  which  the  Minister  of  War  had  announced  that  Krupp 
and  not  Schneider  were  to  have  the  order  for  the  new  guns,  was  written  two  days 
after  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Count  Bentinck  at  Middachten ;  and  he  had 
then  proceeded  to  insinuate  that,  in  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  their  coast 
defences,  the  Netherland  Government  were  also  yielding  to  German  dictation.  There 
was  not,  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  declared,  the  -slightest  foundation  for  this  state- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  story,  like  that  of  the  famous  letter,  which  the  German  Emperor 
was  supposed  to  have  written,  once  upon  a  time,  to  Queen  Wilhelmina,  was,  to  put  it 
tersely,  "  a  damned  lie."  The  Emperor,  he  could  assure  me,  had  never  threatened 
Her  ]\rajesty  with  a  German  occupation  of  the  Dutch  Ports,  were  they  not  put  into  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  nor  did  he  believe  that  His  Majesty  would  ever  venture  to 
dictate  to  the  Queen  the  steps  which  She  must  take  for  the  defence  of  Her  coasts. 

Whether  or  not  Monsieur  van  Swinderen's  "dementi  "  may  be  taken  as  absolutely 
true  in  all  particulars  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  entirely  agree  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Yarde  Buller  in  thinking  that  exaggerated  views  are  entertained  by  many 
persons  as  to  the  actual  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  this  country  by  Germany. 
Considering  that  it  is  a  matter  of  capital  importance  to  that  Empire  that  the 
Netherlands  should  be  in  a  position  to  defend  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Scheldt  in  the  event  of  an  Anglo-German  War,  it  is  but  natural  that,  in  private 
conversations  between  German  and  Dutch  Diplomatists,  hints  should  be  dropped  as  to 
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the  consequences,  which  may  ensue,  should  the  Netherlands  not  be  in  a  position  to 
defend  their  coasts  in  time  of  war.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  direct  pressure 
has  been  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  drawn  the  impression  from  my 
conversations  with  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  that  the  Netherland  Government  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid  giving  Germany  the  slightest  pretext  for  complaint  or  for 
eventual  intervention ;  and  that  desiring  as  they  do,  to  remain  outside  any  European 
conflict  that  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  they  would  like  to  place  their  coasts 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence  against  all  comers.  Though,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Yarde  Buller  justly  remarks,  the  strengthening  of  the  defences  of  Flushing  may  prove 
to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  for  us,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  aimed 
directly  at  us.  It  is  not  from  us  that  aggression  is  feared  in  the  first  instance,  as 
it  is  but  too  well  understood  that,  if  the  Independence  of  the  Netherlands  is  ever 
seriously  threatened,  the  attack  will  come  from  the  side  of  Germany  and  not  from 
Great  Britain.  Dutch  Statesmen  cannot,  however,  foresee  what  may  be  the  outcome 
of  a  general  European  war  or  whether  they  may  not  one  day  find  themselves  forced 
by  the  course  which  such  a  war  may  take,  to  defend  their  coast  against  either  a 
British  or  a  German  Fleet.  It  is  for  this  reason,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  they 
think  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  Independence,  to  which  they  attach  so  high 
a  value,  is  to  put  their  house  in  order,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal 
enable  them  to  do  so. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEOEGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


Enclosure  in  No.  558. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Yarde-Buller  to  Sir  G.  Buchanan. {^) 

Sir,  The  Hague,  October  6,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  sum  of  money  is  being  asked  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  financial  year  1910  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
Flushing,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  following  words  in  Her  Majesty's  speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  States  General  in  September  last : — 

"  The  presentation  of  a  Bill  for  the  institution  of  a  fund  to  supplement  and 
improve  the  coast  fortifications  and  the  material  of  the  naval  force  destined  for 
the  defence  of  the  estimates  [sic ;  estuaries]  may  be  looked  forward  to  before 
long." 

Various  journals  have  of  late  been  somewhat  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to 
cause  their  readers  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  naval  and  military  precautions, 
whether  they  be  taken  by  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  or  Belgium,  are  the  direct 
result  of  German  intrigue,  one  journal,  of  which  I  attach  a  translation  of  an  article, (^) 
going  so  far  as  to  infer  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  direct  mandate  from  the 
German  Emperor.  I  would  recall  to  mind  that  Doctor  Kuyper  has  for  some  time 
been  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  first  duty  obligatory  on  the  Netherlands  is  the 
question  of  coast  defence,  a  strong  article  having  appeared  last  year  in  the  Dutch  paper 
"  Standaard  "  (Doctor  Kuyper's  journal)  finding  severe  fault  with  the  Government 
for  striking  out  of  the  estimates  for  1909  the  moneys  asked  for  the  improvement  of 
the  coast  defences.    I  attach  hereto  a  translation  of  the  article  referred  to.(^) 

Without  enlarging  on  articles,  whether  they  be  written  by  members  of  the  press 
or  be  contributed  by  others  to  the  press,  I  would  mention  that  it  is  now  over  two 
years  since  it  was  decreed  in  the  Netherlands  that  the  naval  and  military  programmes 
should  be  co-ordinated  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a  better  combination  of  the  sea  and 

(1)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.    The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.'\ 
(^)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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land  forces  than  had  formerly  been  the  case,  a  joint  committee  having  been  assembled 
to  investigate  this  subject,  and  one  of  the  important  matters  under  consideration  being 
the  question  of  the  coast  defences. 

On  referring  to  the  map(')  which  I  attach  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Dutch  port 
of  Flushing  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp,  and  I  would 
mention  that  no  ofi&cial  answer  has  ever  been  vouchsafed  by  the  Netherlands  as  to 
the  status  of  this  channel  in  the  event  of  a  belligerent  desiring  to  enter  it;  one  can 
not  but  consider  seriously  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  event 
of  England,  as  a  guarantor  of  Belgium's  neutrality,  being  desirous  of  entering  this 
channel  for  strategic  reasons  with  the  object  of  safeguarding  Belgium  against  an 
attempted  violation  of  her  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Germany  would  at  once  warn  the  Netherlands  that  under  no  circumstances  is 
she  to  permit  England  to  do  so,  whilst  England  would  at  the  same  time  demand  the 
right ;  the  result  appears  to  be  that  the  Netherlands  would  inevitably  be  drawn  into  a 
conflict  either  by  England  or  Germany,  or  by  both  these  Powers,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Belgian  port  at  Antwerp  constitutes  the  most  serious 
source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Netherlands;  with  this  in  view  she  must 
endeavour  to  thwart  any  attempt  at  landing  on  the  part  of  rival  belligerents  and 
thereby  evade  what  chances  she  can  of  becoming  implicated  in  a  quarrel  or  conflict  in 
which  she  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  implicated. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  German  intrigue,  it  appears  to  me  that  not  only 
does  the  press  article  (attached)  give  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  state  of  affairs 
generally,  but  I  would  add  that  some  of  the  views  given  me  by  certain  Frenchmen 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  appear  to  me  to  be  based  on  an  over- 
suspicious  temperament;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  am 
of  opinion  that  German  influence  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  Netherlands  and  other 
small  States  bordering  on  Germany,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is,  but  I  would 
submit  that  it  is  the  natural  result  and  outcome  of  the  position  of  that  gigantic 
military  Power  in  relation  to  the  small  and  weak  States  on  her  border,  who  must 
perforce  carry  out  certain  duties  obligatory  on  them  owing  to  their  geographical 
situation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  Flushing  being  placed  into  a  defensive  state 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  matter  to  England,  especially  as  the 
Netherlands,  adhering  with  all  her  might  and  main  to  her  independence,  would  do  her 
utmost  to  stop  all  attempts  at  an  infringement  of  international  law  which  would  or 
might  implicate  her  in  a  conflict,  no  matter  whether  that  infringement  were  on  the 
part  of  England,  Germany,  or  any  other  nation. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  YARDE-BULLEE,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Military  Attach.4. 


MINUTES. 

Holland  has  every  right  to  take  such  steps  for  the  defence  of  her  territory  as  will  secure 
respect  to  her  neutrality  in  ease  of  a  European  war.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  rather  absurd 
to  argue  that  the  strengthening  of  the  coast  defences  can  be  directed  to  warding  off  dangers 
from  anywhere  but  from  England. 

The  question  of  the  naval  defence  of  Flushing  raises,  as  Colonel  Yarde-BuUer  points  out, 
a  point  of  great  importance  to  England.  The  question  involved  is  none  other  than  that  of  the 
right  to  blockade  the  estuary  of  a  river  which  gives  direct  access  by  water  to  a  hostile  port, 
when  the  lower  portion  of  the  estuarv  passes  through  neutral  territory. 

E.  A.  C. 

Oct[ober]  11. 

The  exercise  of  such  a  right  would  I  imagine  certainly  throw  the  neutral  into  the  arms  of 
the  other  belligerent. 

W.  L. 


[Not  reproduced.] 
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When  I  sent  in  yesterday  my  mem[orandu]m(*)  about  the  coast-defences  of  Holland,  I  was 
unaware  that  this  desp[atch]  was  on  the  way.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it  to  alter  the  contents 
of  the  mem[orandu]m. 

The  question  of  our  attitude  towards  German  trade  entering  Germany  by  Antwerp  Rotterdam, 
and  Amsterdam  in  time  of  war  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  is  for  the  C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial] 
D[efence]  to  decide.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  to  observe  the  neutrality  of  Holland 
so  long  as  it  is  observed  by  other  Powers. 

I  think  a  copy  of  this  despatch  should  go  to  the  Admiralty,  D[irector  of]  M[ilitary] 
0[perations]  and  G[ommittee  of]  I[mperial]  D[efence]. 

C.  H. 

It  is  all  in  harmony  with  the  previous  paper(^)  and  Sir  G.  Buchanan's  despatch  agrees  very 
much  with  my  minute  on  the  memorandum. 

E.  G. 

(••)  \v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 

(')  [Sir  G.  Buchanan's  despatch  No.  167  of  October  4  transmitted  a  despatch  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Yarde-Buller  enclosing  the  Dutch  Military  Budget  for  1909,  in  which  the 
Minister  of  War  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  ask  for  a  sum  of  money  to  complete  the  Amsterdam 
defences  (P.O.  371/704.  37514/37514/09/29).  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  559. 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell. 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  Coast  Defences. 

F.O.  371/704. 

37515/37515/09/29.  October  U,  1909. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  owing  to  the  possibihty  of  a  future  conflict  the  state  of 
the  Netherland  coast  defences  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  to  Germany, 
and  we  have  strong  reason  to  beUeve  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Dutch 
to  strengthen  them. 

Revelations  which  came  to  light  in  the  autumn  of  1908  show  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  when  the  Netherlands  nearly  committed  a  breach  of 
neutrality  in  supplying  the  Russian  ships  with  coal  in  the  East  Indies,  the  German 
Emperor,  fearing  that  Japan  might  call  upon  her  British  ally  for  assistance,  warned 
the  Queen  of  Holland  that,  unless  the  Netherland  fortifications  were  at  once  put  into 
a  proper  state  of  defence  against  England,  Germany  might  be  compelled  to  occupy 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  protect  themselves.  The  defences 
of  Amsterdam  were  immediately  seen  to. 

Further  evidence  is  given  by  the  Military  Attache  in  a  despatch  of  October  15, 
1908,0  commenting  on  an  article  in  the  "  Standaard,"  the  organ  of  the  influential 
Dr.  Kuyper,  formerly  Prime  Minister,  urging  the  immediate  strengthening  of  the 
coast  defences.  Colonel  Yarde-Buller  writes  :  "  Germany  mistrusts  English  enterprises 
just  as  much  as  England  mistrusts  German  ones,  and  it  may  be  that  she  is  looking 
to  her  defensive  system  at  what  might  prove  a  vulnerable  point.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  influence  or  pressure 
from  outside  has  been  brought  quietly  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
it  appears  to  me  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Germany  has  been  stimulating 
this  country  to  ensure  that  her  sea  border  be  rendered  impervious  to  attack."  The 
article  in  the  "  Standaard  "  coincided  with  a  visit  which  Dr.  Kuyper  made  to  Berlin 
"  for  his  health." 

Both  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  seem  convinced  that  if  England  were  ever  at 
war  with  Germany  she  would  land  troops  in  Holland.    Tt  is  therefore  not  surprising 

(')  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  371/490.  35921/ 
35921/08/29.)] 
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that  efforts  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  Dutch  coast  defences  :  Germany  is 
anxious  this  should  be  done  for  obvious  reasons,  Holland  because  she  is  extremely 
sensitive  and  jealous  of  her  neutrahty.  The  Dutch  were  very  pleased  with  the 
North  Sea  Agreement, C^')  though  in  some  quarters  it  was  feared  it  might  lead  to 
dangerous  economy  in  the  country's  defences.  The  German  Emperor,  as  we  know, 
did  his  best  at  the  time  to  persuade  Holland  that  it  was  entirely  his  idea  and  due 
to  his  desire  to  help  her  to  preserve  her  neutrality — further  evidence  of  German 
efforts  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  Holland  and  induce  her  to  realise  that  England  is 
her  real  enemy. 

Whether  the  possibility  referred  to  by  Colonel  Yarde-Buller  and  the  disclosures 
as  to  the  German  Emperor's  action  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  are  true — 
and  everything  points  to  their  being  so,  the  Netherland  coast  defences  have  in  the 
last  few  years  undoubtedly  formed  the  subject  of  renewed  interest,  both  in  the 
Chambers  and  outside.  The  discussions  have  hitherto  not  led  to  much  but  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  on  the  reopening  of  the  States  General  on  September  21  last, 
stated  that  "  the  presentation  of  a  Bill  for  the  institution  of  a  fund  to  supplement 
and  improve  the  coast  fortifications  and  the  materiel  of  the  naval  forces  destined 
for  the  defence  of  the  estuaries,  may  be  looked  forward  to  before  long." 

R.  H.  C.(') 

MINUTES. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  reference  to  the  Dutch  coast  defences  in  the  Queen  of  Holland's 
speech  from  the  throne  and  to  the  proposal  to  create  a  fund  for  their  improvement  that  I  had 
this  mem[orandu]m  drawn  up,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial]  D[efence]  to  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Government. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  scheme  for  the  land  defences  of  Holland  which  had 
been  prepared  by  a  distinguished  military  officer  (I  think  a  Dutchman  or  Frenchman)  has  been 
set  on  one  side. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  there  may  be  an  agreement  between  Germany 
and  Holland  that  Germany  will  not  send  troops  into  Holland  in  case  of  war  between  England  and 
Germany  provided  that  British  troops  do  not  enter  Dutch  territory,  and  that  consequently  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  Holland  to  strengthen  her  coast  defences  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  her 
neutrality. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  very  desirable  for  Germany  that  Holland  should  maintain  her 
neutrality,  so  that  in  spite  of  a  war  with  a  strong  naval  Power  German  imports  in  neutral 
bottoms  should  still  be  able  to  enter  Germany  by  the  Rhine. 

It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  Dutch  Gov[ernmen]t  consider  that  the  danger  to 
Holland  in  case  of  war  would  be  greater  from  England  than  from  Germany. 

C.  H. 

Oct[ober]  11,09. 

I  expect  that  the  Dutch  fear  Germany  much  more  than  us  and  realize  that  their  best 
chance  of  being  left  alone  is  to  persuade  Germany  that  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Holland  would  "be  of  greater  advantage  to  Germany  in  case  of  a  war  with  England  than  the 
possession  of  Holland  by  Germany.  To  do  this  Holland  must  prove  to  Germany  that  she  can 
prevent  her  country  being  seized  by  us  and  used  as  a  base  against  Germany.  To  strengthen  her 
land  defences  and  to  neglect  her  coast  defences  would  give  just  the  opposite  impression  and  would 
provoke  German  aggression  at  once  :  she  probably  grudges  the  expense  of  fortifying  either,  but 
knows  that  her  best  chance  of  being  left  alone  by  Germany  is  to  spend  on  coast  defences. 

E.  G. 


(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  175-6,  No.  153.] 

(3)  [This  memorandum  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  for  Sir  Charles  Hardmge.| 
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[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  note  from  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  .attached  to 
Mr   Campbell's  memorandum  {v.  immediately  preceding  document)  :  — 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
F.O.  371/704.  2,  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.W., 

37515/37515/09/29.  .  November  23,  1909. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  begs  to  return  the  attached  document 
with  many  thanks.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
the  question  of  our  attitude  towards  German  trade  entering  Germany  by  the  Neutral  Ports  t'f 
Holland  and  Belgium  in  time  of  war. 

November  23rd,  1909.] 


No,  560. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/705. 
44331/44331/09/29. 

(No.  202.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  December  1,  1909. 

Sir,  R.  December  6,  1909. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith,  a  precis,  drawn  up  by  Count  C. 
Bentinck,  of  the  Speech  deUvered  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Second 
Chamber  during  the  Debate  on  the  Budget  for  the  current  financial  year,  as  well  as  of 
his  written  Memorandum  of  Reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Chamber. (*) 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen,  whom  I  saw  this  afternoon,  was  good  enough  to  give  me 
a  detailed  account  of  what  he  had  said  and  to  explain  certain  passages  in  his  Speech, 
which  have  not  been  quite  correctly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  Though  His 
Excellency  did  not  expressly  say  so,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  desired  to 
make  it  clear  at  Berlin  that,  while  anxious  to  maintain  the  friendliest  relations  with 
the  German  Empire,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  were  determined  to  assert 
the  absolute  economic  independence  of  their  country.  Their  policy,  he  said,  was 
based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  strictest  neutrality.  They  had  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  intention  of  leaning  either  towards  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West; 
and  he  had  purposely  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Netherlanders  were  independent 
by  race,  by  character  and  by  nature  (-) 

As  regarded  what  he  had  said  in  the  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  North  Sea 
Convention,  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  remarked  that  a  general  impression  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  that  that  instrument  would  impose  serious  military  obligations 
on  the  Netherlands.  He  had,  therefore,  been  at  pains  to  show  that  this  was  an 
entirely  erroneous  interpretation  of  it.  The  Powers,  who  had  signed  the  Convention, 
had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  their  own  coastal  regions  and  to  respect 
it  in  those  of  the  other  Parties  to  it.  This  did  not,  however,  oblige  them  to  erect 
fortifications  on  their  Coasts.  The  duty  of  defending  them  against  attack  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  imposed  on  them  by  the  Convention,  but  by  International  Law.  Thus,  if 
in  the  course  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  a  British  force  were  landed  at  Flushing  or 
some  other  Dutch  Port,  such  a  temporary  occupation  would  not  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  Convention,  but  would  be  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands, 
which,  under  International  Law,  that  country  would  be  obliged  to  resist  to  the  best  of 
its  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Convention,  to  cede  any  portion  of  its  coasts  or  any  of  the  adjoining  islands  to 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 

(2)  [The  omitted  passages  refer  to  the  questions  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  Tolls,  and  to  matters 
of  minor  importance.] 
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Germany  or  any  other  Power.  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  added  that  reference  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the  desirabihty  of  guaranteeing  the  Colonial 
possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies  by  an  International  Agreement 
similar  to  that  respecting  the  North  Sea,  and  that  this  idea  was  regarded  with 
sympathy  by  the  Government  (^) 

I  have,  &c. 

GEOEGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 

(3)  [The  remaining  paragraphs  refer  briefly  to  a  number  of  topics  not  relevant  to  the  question 
of  the  defences.] 


No.  561. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

E.G.  371/939. 
4704/4704/10/29. 

(No.  12.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  February  7,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  February  9,  1910. 

In  his  recently  pubhshed  memorandum  of  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Sections  of 
the  Eirst  Chamber  of  the  States  General  on  the  Foreign  Office  Estimates  for  1910,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  refers  to  the  negotiations  with  Venezuela,  the  North  Sea 
Convention  and  the  proposed  Rhine  Tolls. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions.  His  Excellency  states  that  Diplomatic 
relations  with  Venezuela  are  still  interrupted  as  the  Venezuelan  Legislature  has  not 
yet  ratified  the  Protocol  of  April  19,  1909,  and  that  no  reply  has  as  yet  been  received 
to  the  proposals  which,  as  reported  in  my  despatch  No.  2  of  the  11th  ultimo, (^)  he 
had  submitted  to  M.  Grisanti. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Minister's  memorandum  contains  a  reply  to  a  separate 
interpellation  addressed  to  him  by  Baron  de  Heeckeren,  a  member  of  the  First 
Chamber  and  former  Netherland  Minister  to  the  Scandinavian- Courts,  on  the  subject 
of  the  North  Sea  Convention.  In  his  interpellation  Baron  de  Heeckeren  repeats  the 
objections  raised  by  him  last  year  to  the  said  Convention  (see  Lord  Acton's  despatch 
No.  27  of  the  2nd  February  1909) (^)  namely  that  no  clause  had  been  inserted 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  and  consequently  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
event  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  for  without  some  such  clause  the  Convention  was 
valueless  to  Holland. 

In  a  confidential  conversation  with  Count  C.  Bentinck,  Baron  de  Heeckeren  stated 
that  what  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  Netherlands  was  an  agreement  between 
England  and  Germany  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Dutch  territory,  similar  to  the 
Declaration  of  Christiania  of  November  1907  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway. (^) 
In  virtue  of  this  instrument,  the  late  Minister  said  "  Norway  could  kick  but  she  could 
not  be  kicked."  That  England  would  be  ready  to  give  the  necessary  guarantee  to 
Holland  appeared  to  Baron  Heeckeren  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  difficulty  would, 
he  anticipated,  He  with  Germany.  He  considered  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  have  been  lacking  in  courage  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Sea 
Agreement,  in  not  having  made  his  acceptance  of  that  instrument  conditional  upon  the 
insertion  of  some  such  clause  as  that  mentioned  above.  Baron  Heeckeren's  alarm  at 
the  prospect  of  Holland  becoming  the  fighting  ground  in  a  possible  Anglo-German 
war  arose  from  the  alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor  to  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
threatening  that  unless  she  strengthened  certain  Dutch  fortresses  he  would  be 

(1)  [Not  reproduced.  It  reported  a  conversation  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
subject  of  these  proposals  to  the  Venezuelan  Government.    (F.O.  371/1024.  134,3/134.3/10/47.)] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  371/672.  4.^9/ 
4569/09/18.)] 

(3)  [v.  supra,  p.  121,  Ed.  note,  and  p.  118,  No.  98,  end.] 
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compelled  to  occupy  them  with  German  troops  (See  Lord  Acton's  despatch  No.  240 
Secret  of  November  21,  1908)  ;(■*)  and  he  hints  at  this  in  his  interpellation,  when  he 
refers  to  ' '  measures  which  there  had  been  a  question  of  taking  a  few  years  back  in 
time  of  peace,  and  which  would  have  been  productive  of  grave  results  for  the  interests 
of  the  State."  That  Baron  Heeckeren  has  good  reason  to  believe  in  such  a  letter  was 
clear  from  his  language  to  Count  Bentinck,  although  its  existence  was  denied  by 
M.  de  Swinderen  in  the  conversation  reported  in  my  despatch  No.  168  Secret  of  the 
8  October,  1909. (=) 

In  his  reply,  M.  de  Swinderen  once  more  refuses  to  approach  the  German 
and  British  Governments  in  the  sense  desired.  The  integrity  of  the  Netherlands  was 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  Convention  itself  so  far  as  the  littoral  regions  were 
concerned,  and  a  guaranteed  neutrality  was  neither  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
Netherlands  nor  compatible  with  her  national  dignity.  The  Minister  proceeds  to 
express  the  hope  that  Baron  Heeckeren  will  attach  greater  credence  to  his  words  than 
to  the  rumours  regarding  the  grave  measures  above  referred  to,  and  he  denies  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  question  of  such  measures  in  time  of  peace. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  wording  of  the  Foreign  Minister's  denial  by  no  means 
excludes  the  possibility  that  the  alleged  incident  actually  occurred  at  a  period  when, 
though  Holland  was  herself  at  peace,  the  peace  of  the  world  had  already  been  broken 
by  the  hostilities  between  Eussia  and  Japan.  As  will  be  remembered  this  was  the 
period  with  which  the  Emperor's  demarche  was  originally  believed  to  have  coincided. 

You  will  have  learnt  from  previous  despatches  that  Baron  Heeckeren  is  somewhat 
of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the 
elective  First  Chamber  simultaneously  with  his  diplomatic  appointment  does  not 
appear  to  have  imposed  upon  him  that  reticence  which  is  traditionally  associated  with 
a  similar  combination  of  offices  in  our  own  country ;  and  he  has  already  been  rebuked 
on  a  former  occasion  by  his  Departmental  Chief  for  trespassing  on  the  domain  of 
foreign  policy  in  his  incursions  into  debate.  The  cause  of  his  recent  resignation  of  the 
post  of  Dutch  Minister  to  the  Scandinavian  Courts,  respecting  which  His  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Stockholm  has  reported  to  you,  has  been  variously  interpreted ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  hasard  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  his  absence  of  reserve  in  the  Chamber  may 
have  contributed  to  that  result.  It  is  further  not  impossible  that  Baron  Heeckeren's 
present  activity  in  the  Legislature  may  be  inspired  by  the  ambition  to  establish  for 
himself  an  authoritative  position  as  the  champion  of  Holland's  international  rights, 
and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  appointment  to  the  post  of  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  remote  future. 

In  conclusion  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  regard  to  the  Shipping  Tolls  on 
the  Ehine,  M.  de  Swinderen  said  in  his  Memorandum  of  Reply  that  he  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Government  on  this  question  had  also  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  First  Chamber.  He  therefore  gladly  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  to  repeat  that  the  knowledge  that  they  had  the  unequivocal  support  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Popular  Representation  strongly  confirmed  the  Government  in  their 
conviction  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Rhine  Navigation  Act,  namely  that  of 
navigation  unimpeded  by  dues,  is  alone  compatible  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
Rhine  Navigation.  Even  though  it  be  impossible  to  watch  without  misgiving  that 
which  was  taking  place  beyond  the  frontier,  yet,  in  his  opinion,  the  high  character  of 
the  Signatories  utterly  excluded  the  thought  of  their  calling  in  question  the 
inviolability  of  that  international  instrument. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


('')  [Not  reproduced.    The  despatch  dealt  with  the  alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor 
to  Queen  Wilhelmina  on  the  suhject  of  the  Netherland  defences,  and  reported  that  the  "  De 
Standaard  "  denied  the  rumour  that  this  letter  had  ever  formed  the  subject  of  a  conversation 
between  the  Queen  and  Dr.  Kuyper.    (F.O.  371/463.  40889/37557/08/18.)! 
[v.  supra,  pp.  649-51,  No.  558.] 
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MINUTES. 

M  de  Swinderen's  reply  to  Baron  Heeckeren  was  dignified  and  should  be  convincing.  An 
Anglo-German  pledge  to  guarantee  Dutch  integrity  or  neutrality  would  be  going  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  North  Sea  Declaration. 

c.  w.  o. 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  Netherland  Government  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
asking  for  a  guarantee  of  integrity. 

\V.  L. 
C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  562. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/939. 
5126/4704/10/29. 

(No.  14.)  The  Hague,  D.  February  11,  1910. 

Sir,  E.  February  14,  1910. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  12,(')  Confidential  of  the  7th  of  this  month, 
giving  the  substance  of  the  Memorandum,  in  which  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aftairs 
repUed  to  the  Report  of  the  Sections  of  the  First  Chamber  on  the  Foreign  Office 
Estimates,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  in  a  debate,  which  took  place  in  that 
Chamber  on  the  9th  instant,  Baron  van  Heeckeren  once  more  interpellated  His 
Excellency  on  the  subject  of  the  North  Sea  Convention  and  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  it  by  an  Anglo-German  guarantee  of  the  integrity  and  neutrality  of 
the  Netherlands.  Baron  van  Heeckeren  again  referred  to  the  grave  measures,  which 
had  been  threatened  a  few  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  England, 
and  complained  of  the  secrecy  that  was  maintained  by  the  Government  on  all  matters 
of  Foreign  Policy. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  the  ^linister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  make  any  further  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  North  Sea 
Convention,  as  he  had  already  fully  explained  the  Government's  attitude  with  regard 
to  that  instrument.  The  question,  moreover,  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  was 
couched  in  such  vague  terms  that  it  was  impossible  to  reply  to  it  satisfactorily.  He 
was,  however,  prepared  to  return  a  straightforward  answer  to  any  straightforward 
question,  that  Baron  van  Heeckeren  might  put  to  him  on  the  subject.  As  regarded 
the  secrecy,  in  which  the  Government  was  accused  of  shrouding  its  diplomatic 
proceedings,  he  would  only  say  that,  if  all  that  had  passed  at  the  time,  when  the 
Baron  was  accredited  to  the  Scandinavian  Courts,  had  been  made  public,  his  prestige 
as  a  diplomatist  might  have  suffered. 

This  last  remark  so  incensed  Baron  van  Heeckeren  that  he  at  once  rose  from  his 
seat  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger,  exclaimed  that,  if  his  prestige  had  suffered, 
it  was  entirely  due  to  a  letter,  which  had  been  wTitten  by  a  certain  person  in  Holland 
to  The  Queen  of  Sweden.  He  added  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  name  of  this 
person  in  a  Secret  Sitting.  The  above  statement  which,  as  is  evident  from  Sir  Cecil 
Spring  Rice's  Despatch  No.  159  of  November  1  of  last  year.(  =  )  was  directed  against 
The  Queen  Mother,  caused  an  immense  sensation  in  the  Chamber,  and  a  proposal  to 
hold  a  Secret  Sitting  was  eventually  carried. 

When  the  public  Sitting  was  resumed  later  in  the  afternoon,  Baron  van  Heeckeren 
once  more  intervened  in  the  Debate  and  called  attention  to  a  certain  letter,  which  had 
been  written  a  few  years  ago  by  a  neighbouring  Sovereign,  warning  The  Queen  that, 
unless  the  Dutch  Ports  were  put  into  a  proper  state  of  defence  against  England, 


(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced,  as  its  tenour  is  sufficiently  indicated.] 

[21704] 
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He  would  be  obliged  to  occupy  the  country.  Baron  van  Heeckeren  even  said  that  he 
had  himself  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  Letter.  To  this  Monsieur  van 
Swinderen  replied  that  there  was  no  record  of  any  such  consultation  in  the  archives 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  that,  unless  the  question  was  addressed  to 
him  in  more  precise  terms,  he  must  decline  to  answer  it. 

When  the  House  met  yesterday  morning  the  somewhat  unusual  course  was 
adopted  of  having  the  stenographic  report  of  the  Speeches,  which  had  been  delivered 
during  the  Secret  Sitting  on  the  previous  day,  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Chamber.  In  some  of  these  the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  holding  of  the  Secret 
Sitting  might  have  the  effect  of  making  people  believe  that  the  alleged  letter  really 
existed.  In  others  the  Government  was  censured  for  having  accepted  the  North  Sea 
Convention,  which  had  no  real  value  for  the  Netherlands,  as  a  sop  to  appease  their 
grievances  against  Germany.  The  question  of  the  proposed  Ehine  Tolls  was  also 
cited  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  pressure,  which  Germany  is  constantly  trying  to  exercise 
over  this  country;  and  the  Dutch  were  told  that  they  must  present  the  same  united 
front,  as  the  English  had  at  the  time  of  the  German  Emperor's  letter  to  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  and  show  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  intervention  in  their 
internal  affairs.  Finally  Baron  van  Heeckeren  stated  that  the  threatened  measures, 
to  which  he  had  referred,  were  announced  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Emperor  William 
to  Queen  Wilhelmina. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  Stenographic  Report  had  been  concluded,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  rose  and  said  that,  as  the  German  Emperor  had  now  for 
the  first  time  been  openly  mentioned  by  name  as  the  writer  of  the  alleged  Letter  to 
The  Queen,  he  was  also  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  give  a  categorical  answer 
to  Baron  van  Heeckeren's  question.  His  Excellency  then  proceeded  to  speak  as 
follows  : — 

"  Realizing  to  the  full  the  weight  of  my  words  and  fully  conscious  oi  my 
ministerial  responsibility,  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  the  Chamber  : — 

' '  That  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  never  on  any  occasion  whatsoever  received 
from  the  German  Emperor  either  a  letter,  or  a  telegram,  or  a  Memorandum,  or 
any  written  communication  of  any  sort  or  kind,  regarding  the  defence  of  our 
country  in  general,  or  regarding  any  question  therewith  connected ; 

' '  that  the  matter  has  never  been  broached  in  a  conversation  between  the 
Queen  and  the  German  Emperor; 

"  that  the  Queen  has  never  been  approached  by  a  third  person  instructed  by 
the  Emperor  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her  in  the  way  suggested  by  Monsieur  de 
Heeckeren. 

"I  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  uninterrupted  friendly  relations  which 
have  existed  and  still  exist  between  the  Netherlands  and  their  mighty  neighbour; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Government  consider  it  important  to  be  able  to  express 
the  veneration  and  respect  and  deeprooted  affection  which  they  feel  towards  the 
German  Emperor  whose  sincere  affection  for  the  Netherlands  has  so  often  been 
displayed  in  such  an  unequivocal  manner." 

Baron  van  Heeckeren  was  not  in  the  House,  when  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  made 
the  above  statement,  so  was  unable  to  reply  to  His  Excellency  or  to  explain  how  he 
could  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  letter  which,  it  is  now  officially  declared, 
never  existed  except  in  his  imagination.  Another  Deputy,  however.  General  van 
Loben  Sels  enquired  how  it  was  that,  if  there  had  been  no  threat  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, secret  measures  had  been  taken  at  the  Helder  in  1904  and  that  orders  had 
been  given  for  the  secret  mobilisation  of  the  entire  garrison.  Referring  to  the 
applause  which  had  greeted  Monsieur  van  Swinderen's  remarks  about  the  German 
Emperor,  the  General  impressed  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from 
doing  or  saying  anything  that  would  give  the  impression  that  their  sympathies  were 
all  on  the  side  of  their  Eastern  neighbour. 
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The  House  adjourned  without  any  reply  having  been  vouchsafed  to  this  question ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Baron  van  Heeckeren  and  his  friends  will  accept 
unreservedly  the  Ministerial  statement  or  whether  they  will  offer  further  explanations 
in  justification  of  their  action.  Monsieur  van  Swinder[e]n  saw  The  Queen  yesterday 
morning  before  proceeding  to  the  Chamber  and  would  not  have  spoken  as  he  did 
without  Her  ^lajesty's  express  sanction.  The  terms,  in  which  he  denied  that  the 
Emperor  had  ever  threatened  Her  Majesty  with  a  German  occupation,  are  so  explicit, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  question  their  good  faith;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  people 
still  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Baron  van  Heeckeren  can  have  invented  the 
whole  story  and  that  a  warning  of  some  sort  was  not  conveyed  to  the  Netherland 
Government  through  some  indirect  channel  by  order  of  the  German  Emperor. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


No.  563. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/939. 
5210/4704/10/29. 

(No.  IG.)  The  Hague,  D.  February  12,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  February  14,  1910. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  sent  for  me  this  afternoon  and  said  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  statement,  that  he  had  made  in  the  First 
Chamber  two  days  ago,  of  which  1  had  the  honour  to  forward  a  translation  in  my 
despatch  No.  14('j  of  yesterday's  date. 

M.  van  Swinderen  then  proceeded  to  say  that  for  several  years  past  a  story  had 
been  going  about  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  William  had  written  a-letter  to  the 
Queen  threatening  Her  IMajesty  with  a  German  occupation  of  the  Netherland  ports,  if 
they  were  not  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  against  England.  This  story  liad  been 
circulated  by  the  press  and  spoken  of  by  the  man  in  the  street ;  but  it  had  never  before 
been  put  forward  in  a  shape  that  rendered  it  advisable  for  the  Government  to  take 
official  notice  of  it.  Now,  however,  that  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
interpellation  in  the  First  Chamber  the  case  was  different,  and  His  Excellency  had 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  state  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  He  had,  however,  decUned  to  do  so  until  the 
question  had  been  put  to  him  in  a  clear  and  precise  form ;  and  he  had  purposely  used 
somewhat  provocative  language,  in  order  to  force  Baron  van  Heeckeren  to  mention 
the  Emperor  William  by  name.  This  the  Baron  had  done  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Secret  Sitting  held  on  Wednesday  morning;  but  it  was  only  when  the  report  of  that 
sitting  had  been  read  aloud  in  the  Chamber  on  the  following  day,  that  His  Excellency 
had  been  able  to  take  up  the  challenge  and  to  meet  the  question  addressed  to  him  with 
an  emphatic  denial.  He  considered  that  the  accusation  brought  by  Baron  van 
Heeckeren  against  a  friendly  Sovereign  was  so  outrageous,  that  he  had  felt  that  some 
reparation  was  due  to  the  Emperor  William  and  he  had  consequently  accompanied 
his  statement  by  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  by  which  the 
Netherland  Government  were  animated  towards  His  Majesty.  He  was  most  anxious 
that  I  should  understand  the  reasons  which  had  prompted  him  to  use  this  language, 
as  he  would  deeply  regret  were  I  to  imagine  that  he  was  veering  towards  Germany  or 
that  he  was  contemplating  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  the  strictest  neutrality  which, 
as  he  had  so  often  assured  me,  it  was  his  intention  to  observe.  He  had  iri  the  course 
of  our  conversations  sometimes  expressed  sentiments,  which  could  certainly  not  be 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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described  as  Germanophil,  and  he  trusted  that  I  would  not  impute  insincerity  to  him 
on  account  of  the  words  which  he  had  now  used  in  speaking  of  the  German  Emperor. 

I  thanked  His  Excellency  for  this  friendly  explanation  and  said  that  I  did  not 
think  that  you,  Sir,  were  likely  to  take  exception  to  his  language.  I,  personally, 
perfectly  understood  his  motive  and  thought  that  it  was  politic,  on  his  part,  to  have 
spoken  as  he  did,  in  view  of  the  attitude  which  he  might  have  to  adopt  towards 
"Germany  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  Khine  Tolls.  The  only  thing,  which  I  did 
not  understand,  was  how  Baron  van  Heeckeren  could  have  imagined  that  he  had  been 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  letter  which,  it  was  now  proved,  had  never  existed. 

Baron  van  Heeckeren  .  .  .  .(^)  had  now  announced  his  intention  of 
presenting  a  written  defence  of  his  action  to  the  First  Chamber  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  intended  changing  his  ground  and  asserting  that  the  Emperor's  alleged 
letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  Queen  Mother.  Should  he  do  so,  His  Excellency 
would  at  once  formally  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Speaking  next  of  the 
manner  in  which  certain  organs  of  the  French  Press  had  treated  this  incident, 
M.  van  Swinderen  said  that  a  regular  campaign  was  being  carried  on  in  this  country 
by  the  agents  of  the  Creusot  Factory  against  Krupp  and  that  the  Netherland  Govern- 
ment were  represented  as  having,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  William's  last  visit 
to  Amsterdam,  handed  His  "Majesty  an  order  for  the  material  required  for  their  coast 
defences  in  return  for  the  gift  of  the  North  Sea  Convention,  which  His  Majesty  had 
brought  them. 

On  my  referring  to  the  question  which  General  van  Loben  Sels  had  addressed  to 
His  Excellency  in  the  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  a  secret  mobilisation  at  the  Helder  in 
1904,  M.  van  Swinderen  explained  that,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  orders  were  given  for  certain  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
Coastal  districts  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  any  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Eussian  Fleet. 

I  may  mention  that  M.  van  Swinderen  has  given  my  French  Colleague  similar 
assurances  with  regard  to  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  towards  the  German 
Emperor. 

I  h&VG  &c 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 

MINUTE. 

I  have  had  a  similar  communication  from  the  Netherlands  Minister  to-day  which  I  have 
recorded.  (^) 

E.  G. 

15  :  2 : 10. 

(^)  [A  few  words  of  a  purely  personal  character  are  here  omitted.] 
(^)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  564. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  G.  Buchanan. 

F.O.  371/939. 
5210/4704/10/29. 
(No.  12.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  February  15,  1910. 

The  Netherlands  Minister  asked  for  an  interview  with  me  to-day,  and  explained 
that  the  expressions  of  sympathy  with  and  friendship  for  the  German  Emperor 
that  had  been  made  in  the  Dutch  Parliament  were  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
corresponding  feeling  of  sympathy  with  and  friendship  for  England  was  in  any  way 
diminished.  The  occasion  for  these  expressions  had  been  an  attack  in  the  German 
Parliament  upon  the  German  Emperor  for  having  threatened  Holland.  No  threat  of 
this  kind  had  ever  been  made,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Emperor  had,  on  the 
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contrary,  frequently  shewn  a  very  sympathetic  and  friendly  spirit.  The  Minister 
left  with  me  the  accompanying  paper,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  considered 
simply  as  a  confidential  and  verbal  communication,  as  he  had  not  been  instructed  to 
leave  it  with  me. 

I  thanked  him  for  the  communication,  and  told  him  that  I  had  been  long 
enough  in  Parliament  to  understand  entirely  the  position  in  which  the  Minister  in 
the  Dutch  Parliament  had  been  placed.  The  German  Emperor  had  been  attacked, 
and  the  Minister  had  realised  that  unless  the  attack  was  repelled  and  counter- 
balanced by  sympathetic  expressions  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
would  be  impaired.  The  j\Iinister  now  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  this  was  the 
real  explanation  of  the  words  he  had  used,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  keep  the 
balance,  and  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  declaration  of  one-sided  friendship.  We 
ourselves  had  no  wish  whatever  to  see  relations  between  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
impaired,  and  I  hoped  that  our  own  relations  with  Germany  would  continue  to 
be  such  that  the  Netherlands  might  be  on  good  terms  with  both  of  us.  Therefore 
T  did  not  grudge  in  the  least  the  desire  of  the  Netherlands  Government  to  preserve 
good  relations  with  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  I  set  value  on  our  good  relations 
with  the  Netherlands  and  I  wished  them  to  be  preserved,  so  I  asked  the  Netherlands 
Minister  to  thank  his  Government  for  their  communication,  and  to  say  that  the 
feeling  expressed  in  it  met  with  a  ready  response  on  our  part. 

[I  am,  &c.] 

E.  G[REY]. 

Enclosure  in  No.  564. 

M.  van  Swinderen  to  Baron  Gericke. 

Communicated  by  Baion  Gericke. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  more  or  less  inexact  interpretation  being 
given  of  the  words  of  sympathy  spoken  by  me  in  the  said  declaration  with  regard 
to  Germany  and  the  German  Emperor,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  apply, 
without  delay,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  the  favour  of  a  personal  interview,  and,  while 
explaining  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  declaration,  to  give  to  His  Excellency 
the  explicit  assurance  that  no  further  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  these  expressions 
of  sympathy  than  that  of  fully  justified  expressions  of  regret  on  account  of  the 
suspicions  to  which,  to  my  sorrow,  the  German  Sovereign  has  been  exposed  in  this 
country,  and  especially  that  they,  in  no  way  undervalue  or  diminish  the  no  less 
sincere  feelings  of  sympathy  with  which  the  Netherland  nation  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are,  to  as  great  an  extent,  inspired  for  England,  Her  Sovereign,  and 
His  Majesty's  Government. 


MINUTE  BY  KING  EDWARD. 
Afpl^rove^d. — E.R. 


No.  565. 


Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/939. 
5761/4704/10/29. 

(Ko   18  )  The  Hague,  D.  February  16,  1910. 

Sir^  R.  February  18,  1910. 

'  With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  16  of  the  12th  instant(')  and  to  previous 
correspondence  relative  to  the  letter,  which  the  German  Emperor  is  alleged  to  have 

(1)  [v.   supra,  pp.   659-60,  No.  563.] 
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written  to  Queen  Wilhelmina  on  the  subject  of  the  defences  of  the  Dutch  Ports,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  that  Baron  van  Heeckeren  has  now  addressed  a  note  to  the  First 
Chamber,  justifying  the  action  which  he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

After  protesting  against  the  statement,  made  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  obtained  his  information  from  unreUable  sources.  Baron  van 
Heeckeren  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  The  event,  to  which  I  referred  was  told  me  at  the  time  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister  (Dr.  Kuyper),  with  whom  I,  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly  exchanged 
views;  and  I  was  not  the  only  person,  w'ho  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  for  the 
matter  was  told  to  other  persons  of  high  standing.  Ministers,  Ministers  of  State 
and  Members  of  the  Chamber.    From  this  I  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"1.  That  I  could  consider  what  I  had  been  told  to  be  a  faci  . 

"2.  That  this  fact  had  not  been  kept  so  secret  that  it  could  have  been 
unknown  to  the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  just  as  little  as  it  is  not 
unknown  to  some  of  his  colleagues." 

There  was,  therefore.  Baron  van  Heeckeren  declared,  good  ground  for  his 
believing  the  report,  but,  as  even  Ministers'  declarations  sometimes  contain  what  is 
untrue,  he  had  perhaps  acted  rashly  in  doing  so.  Had  Monsieur  van  Swinderen, 
however,  seen  fit  to  treat  the  question  in  a  proper  manner,  or  had  he  even  consented  to 
discuss  it  in  a  secret  sitting  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  might  have  been  avoided. 

Baron  van  Heeckeren  thus  throws  all  the  responsibility  for  the  story  about  the 
Emperor's  letter  on  the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
action  Dr.  Kuyper  will  take  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  now  brought  against  him. 
That  he  will  deny  ever  having  spoken  to  Baron  van  Heeckeren  on  the  subject  seems 
certain  from  an  article,  published  by  him  yesterday  in  his  official  organ  the 
"  Standaard."  After  referring  to  the  statement  recently  made  by  Monsieur  van 
Swinderen  in  the  First  Chamber  and  after  explaining  that  it  was  to  the  Morocco  crisis 
of  1905  and  not  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Japanese  war 
in  1904  that  the  story  had  reference,  the  Article  concludes  by  stating  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report  that,  during  the  crisis  in  which  a  European  war  was 
threatened,  the  Kaiser  had  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  that  this 
irresponsible  rumour  had  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Commenting  on  the  above  article  the  "  Nieuwe  Courant  "  remarks  that,  if  Baron 
van  Heeckeren,  as  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  is  speaking  the  truth,  the  "  Standaard  " 
admits  that  Dr.  Kuyper  told  him  a  falsehood  at  the  time  in  question  and  that  therefore 
a  further  explanation  is  required  from  the  latter. 

The  above  contradictory  statements  do  not  help  to  remove  the  mystery,  that 
surrounded  the  genesis  of  the  story  respecting  the  Emperor  William's  alleged  letter. 
Personally  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  question  the  truth  of  the  complete  and 
categorical  dementi  so  solemnly  given  by  Monsieur  van  Swinderen.  There  are  still, 
however,  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues,  who  believe  that  a  letter  of  friendly  advice,  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  defences,  was  written  by  the  Emperor  to  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
but  without  containing  any  threat  of  a  German  occupation.  Some  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  think  it  possible  that  a  serious  warning  may  at  some  time  or  other  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Netherland  Government  through  a  diplomatic  channel,  and  this 
may  have  led  to  the  report  of  an  intervention  of  the  Emperor  William.  Further  light 
may  eventually  be  thrown  on  the  matter  when  Dr.  Kuyper  has  replied  to  Baron 
van  Heeckeren's  latest  statement,  while,  should  he  formally  deny  ever  having  spoken 
to  that  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  Emperor's  letter,  it  will  be  open  to  Baron  van 
Heeckeren  to  appeal  to  the  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  State,  who,  as  he  alleges,  are 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  the  letter,  to  verify  the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  it  was 
Dr.  Kuyper  who  originated  the  whole  story. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


MINUTES. 

W«  have  good  grounds  for  believing  the  story  to  be  substantially  true. 

R.  H.  C. 

It  is  at  least  difficult  to  believe  that  something  did  not  pass  which  created  at  the  time  the 
impression  that  the  German  Gov[emmen]t  would  see  with  displeasure  any  weakening  of  Holland's 
sca-defences. 

E.  A.  C. 

Feb[ruary]  18. 
W.  L. 
C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  566. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/939. 
6939/4704/10/29. 

(No.  22.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  February  24,  1910. 

Sir,  E.  February  28,  1910. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation,  which  I  had  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
a  few  days  ago,  His  Excellency  referred  to  the  note  addressed  by  Baron  van  Ileeckeren 
to  the  First  Chamber,  on  which  I  had  the  honour  to  report  in  my  despatch  No.  18 
of  the  16th  of  this  month, (\)  and  expressed  surprise  that  his  denial  of  the  existence  of 
the  German  Emperor's  letter  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  incident.  That  denial  had 
been  given  in  words,  which  rendered  it  perfectly  clear,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
within  constitutional  limits,  that  he  was  speaking  in  the  name  of  The  Queen. (-j  lie 
would,  however,  tell  me  confidentially  that  Her  ^fajesty  had  honoured  him  with 
Her  entire  confidence  and  had  allowed  him  to  peruse  all  the  Letters,  which  she  had 
received  from  The  Emperor  William.  He  had  thus  been  able  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge,  which  Baron  van  Heeckeren  had 
brought  against  His  Majesty,  as  there  was  not  a  single  word  in  any  of  these  letters 
that  could  be  quoted  in  support  of  it.  Dr.  Kuyper  had,  moreover,  privately  denied 
ever  having  spoken  to  Baron  van  Heeckeren  about  a  letter  from  the  German  Emperor 
to  The  Queen  and  would,  he  believed,  shortly  publish  an  official  statement  to  this 
effect. 

On  my  observing  that  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  this  denial  with  Baron  van 
Heeckeren's  positive  statement  that  he  had  first  heard  of  the  story  from  Dr.  Kuyper, 
Monsieur  van  Swinderen  replied  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  Baron  van  Heeckeren 
may,  in  1904  or  1905,  have  talked  with  the  then  Prime  Minister  on  the  general  political 
situation  and  on  the  possible  danger  of  a  breach  of  Dutch  neutrality.  Dr.  Kuyper 
was  at  that  time  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  conducted  Foreign  Affairs  over  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  whom  he  often  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
In  1904  he  had  gone  to  Berlin  and  had  seen  Baron  von  Richthofen  and  other  leading 
political  personages.  It  was,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  conversations  with  Baron  van  Heeckeren,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  he  may  have  expressed  his  personal  views  as  to  the  dangers,  to  which  the 
Netherlands  might  in  certain  eventualities  be  exposed,  and  that,  though  he  may 
never  have  mentioned  the  German  Emperor  by  name,  he  may  have  said  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  man,  with  Baron  van  Heeckeren's  vivid  imagination,  to 
embroider  the  whole  into  a  story  of  a  definite  warning  addressed  by  His  Majesty  to 
The  Queen. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  above  explanation  is  the  correct  one,  as  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  although  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  did  not  hint  at  it,  that, 


(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  658,  No.  562.] 
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during  his  visit  to  Berlin,  Dr.  Kuyper  may  have  received  an  intimation  as  to  what 
might  ensue  should  the  Netherlands  omit  to  place  their  ports  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence  against  England.  That  the  German  Emperor  actually  wrote  the  letter,  of 
which  Baron  van  Heeckeren  complains,  seems  incredible  after  what  Monsieur  van 
Swinderen  has  told  me. 

I  have,  &e. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 

MINUTES. 

The  M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[ffair]s'  explanation  of  the  possible  origin  of  the  letter  story 
seems  plausible. 

C.  W.  0. 

On  that  hypothesis,  Germany  did  convey  in  some  form  the  warning  as  to  the  influence  which 
a  neglect  of  the  Dutch  sea-defences  might  have  on  Germany's  policv. 

E.  A.  C. 

Feb[ruary]  28. 

Or  rather  Baron  v[an]  Heeckeren  interpreted  Dr.  Kuyper's  words  as  meaning  that. 

W.  L. 
C.  H. 
E.  G. 


No.  567. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/939. 
24173/4704/10/29. 

(No.  89.)  The  Hague,  D.  July  4,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  July  5,  1910. 

The  sitting  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States  General  which  was  held  on  the 
1st  instant  was  enlivened  by  a  heated  debate  on  the  "  tieeckeren  affair."  The  affair 
in  question,  relating  to  the  alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor  in  1904  ordering 
Holland  to  put  her  coast  fortresses  into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  has  been  through 
several  further  stages  of  development  since  I  last  had  the  honour  to  report  on  it  in 
my  despatch  No,  22  Confidential  of  the  24th  February  last.(') 

On  March  15th,  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Kuyper,  who  was  Prime  Minister  in  1904  and  whom  Baron  Heeckeren 
quoted  as  the  source  of  the  information  which  he  possessed,  published  an  official 
denial  of  the  whole  affair,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  Baron  Heeckeren 
in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question.  Three  days  later,  however,  another  article  was 
published  by  Dr.  Kuyper  in  his  organ  ' '  de  Standaard  ' '  explaining  away  and  almost 
retracting  his  previous  denial.  About  the  same  time  an  anonymous  article  appeared 
in  the  press  from  the  pen  of  a  "  former  Minister  and  former  member  of  the 
Chamber"  declaring  that  Baron  Heeckeren's  story  was  perfectly  true  and  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  aware  of  it  when  he  had  denied  it.  The  matter  was 
further  discussed  in  the  Press  and  on  May  12th  Baron  Heeckeren  presented  another 
note  to  the  First  Chamber  recapitulating  his  previous  story  and  stating  that  he  could 
only  submit  his  proofs  to  the  Chamber  in  a  secret  sitting  and  that  knowing  this,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  opposed  the  idea  of  a  Secret  sitting. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  officially  informed  of  this  note  and  on  the 
1st  instant  His  Excellency  made  a  speech  reaffirming  the  denial  he  had  made  on  the 
10th  February  (see  my  despatch  No.  14  of  February  11)(^)  and  declaring  that  the  then 
Prime  Minister  (Dr.  Kuyper)  entirely  vouched  for  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Baron 


(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  C57-9,  No.  562.] 
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Heeckeren  declared  that  the  Minister  was  not  speaking  the  truth ;  he  adhered  to  every 
word  of  his  story  which  he  assured  the  House  he  could  prove  to  be  true  if  they  would 
close  the  doors. 

A  proposal  to  continue  the  discussion  at  another  sitting  was  then  thrown  out  bv 
26  votes  to  19  and  another  declaring  the  Chamber  satisfied  with  tlie  statement  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  accepted  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  In  the  division,  the 
entire  left  of  the  House  supported  the  Minister,  whereas  the  Anti-Revolutionaries',  the 
party  upon  whose  support  the  present  Government  depend,  voted  against  the  Minister 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  was  divided. 

Another  fact  which  is  worth  recording  is  that  the  leading  organs  of  the  press, 
which  at  first  highly  condemned  Baron  Heeckeren's  attitude  are  now  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  story  contains  some  truth  and  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is' 
aware  of  this. 

That  something  in  the  nature  of  what  is  recorded  actually  occurred  in  1904  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt;  the  affair  has,  however,  now  become  a  personal  matter  between 
Baron  Heeckeren  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  with  little  importance  for  the 
outside  world. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


No.  568. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 
29596  "29596/10/29. 

(No.  110.)  The  Hague,  D.  August  13,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  August  15,  1910. 

Referring  to  my  Despatch  No.  168  of  October  8,  1909, (')  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit,  herewith,  translation  of  a  Bill,(-)  which  was  published  on  the  26th  ultimo, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  Coast  Defences  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  object  of  the  measure  as  stated  in  the  Preamble  is  to  supplement 
the  material  of  the  Naval  Force  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  sea  approaches  and 
to  amplify  and  improve  the  coast  fortifications,  in  order  to  increase  the  defensibility 
to  ensure  the  forcible  refusal  to  either  possible  belligerent  of  the  seizure  or  use  ot 
Dutch  ports  or  waters. 

According  to  the  Explanatory  Memorandum  attached  to  the  Bill.  Precis  of  which 
T  have  the  honour  to  enclose, (■)  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  system  of  coast 
defences  engaged  the  attention  of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  June  1903.  The 
Report  of  this  Commission  was  communicated  to  members  of  the  States  General  in 
September  1904  but  it  was  not  given  to  the  public.  The  Government  propose  to 
carry  out  the  improvement  of  the  Coast  Defences  upon  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  subject  to  various  deviations  therefrom,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  changes  which  the  conditions  have  undergone  since  the  date  of  the  Report. 
Foremost  among  these  deviations  is  the  decision  to  give  priority  to  the  construction  of 
the  projected  Fort  near  Flushing. 

The  urgency  of  the  question  of  the  maritime  coast  defences  (i.e.  the  coast- 
defences  on  the  side  of  the  sea)  is  demonstrated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
firstlv  by  the  progress  made  by  scientific  invention  in  the  attacking  power  which  a 
hostile  fleet  would  possess  when  operating  against  the  Dutch  coast,  as  compared  with 
the  powers  of  offence  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  coast  fortifications  were 

C)  fu.  supra,  pp.  649-51,  No.  558.] 
(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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constructed ;  and  secondly  by  the  growing  conviction  that  the  Dutch  maritime 
boundaries  may  some  day  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  "coup  de  main,"  either 
simultaneously  with  or  immediately  following  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

The  present  project  embraces  both  work  on  the  mainland  and,  in  a  minor  degree, 
naval  construction,  and  the  estuaries  and  harbours,  etc.  which  are  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  measure  are  principally  the  following : 

1.  The  Texel  sea-approaches 
The  harbour  of  Ymuiden 

The  approach  to  the  Hook  of  Holland 

as  regards  the  strengthening  of  existing  fortifications  on  their  sea-front ; 

2.  The  fort  of  Kykduin,  near  The  Helder,  as  regards  the  strengthening  of  the 

fort  on  the  land-side ; 

3.  The  West-Scheldt  (Flushing)  as  regards  the  construction  of  new  works  for 

the  maintenance  of  neutrality  in  those  waters ;  and 

4.  the  Zuyder  Zee,  as  also  the  points  specified  sub  1;  their  increased  defensibility 

to  be  further  secured  by  the  new  construction  of  8  torpedo  boats, 
14  armoured  ships;  2  submarines  and  the  requisite  mines  for  purposes  of 
obstruction. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  38,370,000  florins, (')  of 
which  25,080,000  florins(*)  will  be  applied  to  defences  on  land  and  the 
remainder  to  naval  construction.  The  work  will  be  completed,  according  to  present 
calculations,  in  eight  years  from  its  inception,  while  the  financial  transaction  it 
involves  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  The  total  cost  to  the  nation 
will  amount  to  44,621,000  florins, (*)  this  excess  over  the  figure  mentioned 
above  representing  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  money  advanced  to  the  Fund  by 
the  State.  The  Fund  will  be  constituted  as  follows  :  During  the  period  of  construction 
(viz.  1911-1918)  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  work  (approximately  4,800,000 
florins)(^)  will,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  be  partly  defrayed  by  means  of 
an  increase  in  the  annual  navy  estimates,  and  partly  by  an  annual  advance  to  the 
Fund  from  the  Treasury,  the  latter  crediting  itself  with  the  interest  on  the  advance. 
These  advances  from  the  Treasury  will  cease  on  the  completion  of  the  work  in  1918, 
while  the  special  provision  in  the  Navy  Vote  will  be  continued  from  1919  till  1932, 
being  thenceforward  (from  1919)  exclusively  applied  to  the  amortisation  of  the 
Treasury  advance,  with  arrears  of  interest,  and  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
annually  decreasing  liability,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  debt  to  the  Treasury 
will  be  wiped  out  by  the  close  of  the  last  named  year.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  tabular  statement  appended  to  the  Bill. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  drawing  up  a  fixed  programme,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
acceleration  or  expansion,  extending  over  a  definite  terra  of  years,  and  in  thus 
rendering  the  question  of  their  defences  independent  of  the  influence  of  internal 
political  change,  the  Dutch  have,  within  the  modest  limits  of  their  ambition,  taken  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  their  Eastern  neighbours.  The  policy  here  laid  down  of  devoting 
the  major  portion  of  the  Fund  to  bricks  and  mortar  in  preference  to  shipbuilding  has, 
however,  provoked  a  public  protest  from  Captain  Cohen  Stuart,  ex-Minister  of  Marine. 
The  bill  is  backed  by  both  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  War  Minister,  the  latter's 
Department  being  concerned  in  so  far  as  certain  defences  are  transferred  from  the 
naval  to  the  miUtary  authorities.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
additional  charge  on  the  Navy  Vote  will  be  met  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  or 

(')  [Unsigned  marginal  note  :  "  £3,197,500."] 

C)  [Unsigned  marginal  note  :  "  £2,090,000."] 

(5)  [Unsigned  marginal  note  :"  £3,718,417."] 

(«)  [Unsigned  marginal  note  :"  £400,000. "] 
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from  the  yield  of  the  permanent  measures  of  fiscal  reform  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  September  1909,  the  introduction  next  month  of  the  Budget  for 
1911  will  be  awaited  with  some  interest. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 

MINUTE. 

The  Dutch  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their  object  is  to  defend  their  neutrality  on  the 
sea-side.  This  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  Memo[randum]  attached  to  the  Bill.  What  part  Germanv 
has  played  we  shall  probably  never  know,  but  the  denials  of  Dr.  Kuvper  have  not  carried 
conviction. 

W.  L. 
E.  G. 


No.  569. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 
31573/29596/10/29. 

(No.  118.)  The  Hague,  D.  August  27,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  August  30,  1910. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  110  of  the  13th  instant, I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit,  herewith,  a  Despatch  which  I  have  received  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bridges,  MiUtary  Attache,  offering  observations  upon  the  international  aspect  of  the 
measure  for  strengthening  the  coast  defences  of  Holland  and  the  military  results 
which  may  ensue  from  its  execution. 

In  the  Explanatory  Memorandum  attached  to  the  Bill  it  is  stated  that  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  Holland  to  defend  her  neutrality  on  the  side  of  the  sea  has  increased 
in  prominence  of  recent  years ;  and  Colonel  Bridges  draws  attention  to  the  significance 
of  this  statement,  and  of  the  resultant  decision  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  fortification 
of  Flushing.  He  points  out  that  the  policy  now  initiated  may  indicate  either  an 
awakening  of  Holland  to  her  obligations  as  a  neutral  state,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  she  will  take  corresponding  steps  for  correcting  the  notoriously  defective 
state  of  her  Eastern  defences;  or  it  may  signify  a  measure  taken  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  Germany,  and  if  that  be  so,  and  the  eastern  frontier  is  left  in  its  present 
imperfect  condition,  the  situation,  if  developed,  contains  seeds  of  danger  to  Holland, 
and  grounds  of  concern  to  ourselves. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 

Enclosure  in  No.  569. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  G.  Buchanan. {-) 

Sir,  Brussels,  August  26,  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  for  the  favour  of  transmission  to  the 
War  Office,  a  copy  of  the  Bill  published  on  the  26th  July  last(')  providing  for  a  fund 
to  be  devoted  to  the  coast  defences  of  Holland. 

The  financial  side  of  the  Bill  was  fully  dealt  with  in  your  No.  110  of  13  Aug[ust] 
1910,0  tlie  receipt  of  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(-)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.    The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives.] 
(')  [Not  reproduced.] 

(■•)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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As  the  mattei"  appears  to  be  of  considerable  military  importance,  I  venture  to 
offer  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  Bill  results  from  the  findings  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  June  1903  which 
reported  in  September  1904  and  the  report  of  which  was  revised  by  the  Council  of 
Defence  last  year. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  Bill  are  the  following : 

1.  the  Establishment  of  such  a  fund  places  the  question  of  coast  defence  beyond 

the  range  of  party  politics. 

2.  The  plan  embraces  both  the  sea  and  land  fronts  of  coast  works  as  well  as 

war  vessels,  mines  and  their  equipment. 

8.  Provision  is  made  for  the  manning  of  coast  batteries  by  naval  personnel  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  will  give  better  results  against  ships.  To  this  end 
the  Militia  Law  is  to  be  amended  and  will  provide  for  an  annual 
contingent  of  not  exceeding  1000  men  being  allotted  to  the  Naval  Militia, 
a  force  liable  for  service  [a] shore  or  afloat.  This  is  done  against  the  advice 
of  the  Council  of  Defence  which  finds  that  the  army  can  better  spare  the 
necessary  men  and  that  cooperation  between  the  forts  and  the  Field  Army 
will  be  facilitated  if  the  former  are  under  military  control. 

4.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  urgency  of  these  matters. 

The  following  is  the  work  to  be  undertaken  : — 

1.  The    defence    of    the    following    places    are    to    be    strengthened  and 

supplemented  : — 

the  Texel  sea  approaches, 

the  harbour  of  Ymuiden, 

the  Hook  of  Holland  sea  approaches, 

the  Goeree  sea  approaches  (by  a  work  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 

Dirksland), 
the  HoUandsch  Diep  and  the  Volkerak, 
the  land  front  of  Fort  Kykduin  (new  guns  and  cupolas). 

2.  The  following  vessels  are  to  be  added  to  the  Navy  for  the  defence  of  the  Vlie 

sea  approaches  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  : — 

8  sea-going  torpedo  boats, 
14  armoured  vessels, 
2  submarines  (for  Ymuiden  and  the  Hook), 

as  well  as  mines  with  the  necessary  magazines  and  appurtenances. 

3.  Finally,  the  mouth  of  the  West  Scheldt  is  to  be  defended  by  a  fort  in  the 

vicinity  of  Flushing,  the  construction  of  which  is  to  have  priority  over 
all  other  work.  The  reason  given  for  this  in  the  Explanatory  Memorandum 
appended  to  the  Bill  is  that  the  obligation  for  Holland  to  be  always  in  a 
position  to  defend  her  neutrality  on  the  sea  side  ' '  has  become  more 
prominent  in  the  last  few  years."  The  Council  of  Defence  considered 
that,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  channel  (about  4500  y[ar]ds  at  Flushing) 
and  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  one  work  on  the  Island  of  Walcheren  was  not 
enough  but  that  a  second  should  be  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Government  however,  followed  the  minoritv  of  2  who  voted  for 
one  fort. 

This  third  project  has  considerable  international  importance  as  hitherto  there  have 
been  no  defences  on  the  Lower  Scheldt  that  are  worthy  of  the  name  and  the  last 
30  miles  of  that  river  flow  through  Dutch  territory.  Belgium  on  her  part  is  engaged 
in  bringing  her  defences  up  to  date  on  either  bank  of  the  river  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  border. 
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The  obligation  to  defend  the  moutli  of  the  Scheldt  has  at  intervals  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Dutch  government  and,  as  far  back  as  1892,  plans  were  produced 
by  the  War  Minister  for  an  efficient  work  at  Ter  Neuzen.  but  nothing  was  done. 

In  view  of  the  "  entente  "  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Scheldt  w^ould  now  become  common  property  to  the  two  countries  and  be  under 
joint  control,  and  [.sic]  arrangement  that  would  answer  admirably  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  coincided,  though  the  question  of  right  of  passage  in  war 
would  still  remain  unsolved. 

If  these  new  defensive  measures  herald  an  awakening  of  Holland  to  her 
responsibilities  as  a  neutral  state,  it  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  a  strong 
Holland  is  an  acknowledged  necessity  to  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent. 
We  should  then  expect  to  see  her  pay  at  least  equal  attention  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  protective  measures  towards  the  East  where  the  greater  danger  threatens  and 
where  her  defences  are  justly  considered  to  be  insufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  Dutch  press  however,  is  inclined  to  connect  the  new  Bill  with  the  "  German 
letter  incident  "  and  leads  us  to  infer  that  this  fresh  impulse  towards  coast  defence 
emanated  from  Berlin.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  situation  contains  seeds  of  grave 
danger  to  Holland  and  any  further  development  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the  coast  to  the  detriment  of  the  land  defences  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  concern 
by  ourselves. 

Should  Germany  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  Dutch  policy  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  would  be  invaluable  to  her  and  would 
enable  her  to  utilize  for  herself  or  deny  to  others  the  acknowledged  strategic 
advantages  of  Antwerp  in  a  European  conflict. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bill  to  the  States  General  may  produce  an  interesting 
debate. 

I  have,  &c. 

[T.]  BRIDGES,  Lieutlenant]  Co/[o«eZ], 

Military  AttachS. 


No.  570. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 
36024/29596/10/29. 

(No.  132.)  The  Hague,  D.  October  3,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  October  5,  1910. 

The  Fund  for  the  strengthening  of  the  coast  defences  is  I  understand  to  be 
formed,  according  to  the  present  intentions  of  the  Government  by  a  sum  to  be 
advanced  by  a  banking  firm  at  Amsterdam  subject  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  measures  which  the  Government  proposes  to  take,  have, 
however,  met  with  considerable  opposition  among  the  Liberal  groups  in  the  Chamber 
both  on  economic  grounds  and  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  Holland  to  move 
in  the  orbit  of  Germany  to  the  extent  of  taking  defensive  measures  against  England. f') 
These  objections  are  not  entertained  by  the  official  Opposition  alone  and  in  some 
quarters  doubts  have  even  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Government  would  be 
disposed  to  stake  their  existence  upon  a  measure  the  framing  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  only  served  to  confirm  the  suspicion  which  their  official  spokesmen  have  been  so 
loud  in  repudiating. 

On  my  alluding  to  the  subject  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning,  His  Excellency  observed  that  considerable 


(')  [Marginal  note:  "Sep  my  despatch  No.  118  of  .\ug[ust]  27,  1910."  v.  immediately 
preceding  document.] 
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criticism  had  been  levied  against  the  Government  Defence  Scheme  on  technical 
grounds.  Objection  had,  for  example,  been  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  defences  of 
the  Ports  were  to  be  confided  to  the  Navy  and  that  the  Army  was  not  to  be  associated 
with  the  sister  Service  in  some  combined  defensive  action.  The  gentlemen,  who  posed 
as  Experts  on  this  question,  were,  however,  politicians  before  anything  elSe  and  their 
main  object  was  to  drive  as  many  nails  as  possible  into  the  Government's  co£6.n. 
I  enquired  whether,  in  view  of  this  opposition,  the  Government  contemplated  with- 
drawing any  of  their  proposals;  and  Monsieur  van  Swinderen,  in  reply,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  they  would  not  yield  on  any  of  the  cardinal  points  of  their  Bill  and 
that  they  would  even  make  it  a  Cabinet  question. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


No.  571. 

Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

V.O.  371/940. 
38578/38578/10/29. 

(No.  143.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  October  20,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  October  24,  1910. 

I  called  on  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  yesterday  to  take  my  ofl&cial  leave  of 
His  Excellency  before  presenting  my  Letter  of  Recall  to  The  Queen  to-morrow,  and 
enquired,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  whether  any  progress  was  being  made 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Venezuela. 
Monsieur  van  Swinderen  replied  that  he  had  in  April  last  submitted  a  Draft  Convention 
to  the  Venezuelan  Government,  to  which  he  had  attached  the  condition  of  the  payment 
of  a  lump  sum  to  Monsieur  Thielen,  a  Netherlands  Subject,  who  had  suffered  serious 
losses  in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  outbreak  and  that  he  was  still  awaiting  the 
reply  of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  which  might  arrive  any  day. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  then  proceeded  to  speak,  of  his  own  accord,  of  the 
international  position  of  the  Netherlands.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  assure  me  once  more 
before  I  left  that  the  policy  of  the  Netherland  Government  was  one  of  absolute 
neutrality  and  that  it  was  a  pure  invention  to  imagine  that  they  were  in  any  way 
subject  to  German  influence.  All  the  reports  that  had  been  spread  at  various  times  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  acting  under  German  pressure  were  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  He  could  give  me  his  word  of  honour  that  Germany  had  never  attempted, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  dictate  any  line  of  policy  to  the  Netherland  Government. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  German  General  Staff  should  take  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Coast  defences  and  that  the  views,  which  they  held  respecting  the  inadequate 
character  of  those  defences,  should  be  known  to  his  Government.  It  was.  His 
Excellency  continued,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  coast  defences  of  the 
Netherlands  were  worthless  and,  in  taking  measures  to  render  them  really  effective, 
the  Government  had  only  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  without  being 
in  the  least  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  Germany.  The  defences,  which  were  about 
to  be  constructed,  were  not  directed  against  any  Power  or  against  any  group  of 
Powers.  Alliances  and  Ententes  were  not  necessarily  everlasting  and  in  another 
twenty  years  there  might  be  an  entirely  different  grouping  of  the  States  of  Europe ; 
and  England,  for  example,  might  be  confronted  with  a  French  or  a  Russian,  instead 
of  a  German  danger.  He  very  much  regretted  that  certain  organs  of  the  Press  in 
France  had  thrown  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Netherland  professions  of  neutrality, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Netherland  Government  would  not  declare  beforehand 
the  measures,  which  they  intended  to  take  on  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war. 
In  order  to  satisfy  them  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Netherlands  to  commit  an 
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anticipated  breach  of  neutrality  by  engaging  to  side  with  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente.  It  was,  His  Excellency  remarked,  ridiculous  to  expect  that  the  Netherland 
General  Staff  should  disclose  the  plans  it  might  have  formed  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  their  country  in  the  event  of  war,  and  it  was  all  the  more  so  as  the  chara(ter  of 
the  measures  which  would  then  have  to  be  taken,  must  necessarily  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  war  itself  and  on  the  circumstances,  under 
which  it  broke  out.  If  personal  feelings  could  be  allowed  to  play  a  dominant  part 
in  foreign  polities,  he  could  assure  me  that  all  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
England ;  but  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government  to  avoid  doing  anything, 
either  by  word  or  deed,  that  might  tend  to  drag  the  country  into  a  European  war, 
should  it  unfortunately  break  out,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  they  were  determined 
to  place  the  defences  of  the  Netherlands  in  such  a  state  that  their  neutrality  might 
be  defended  against  all  comers. 

As  regarded  the  question  of  a  close  understanding  with  Belgium,  Monsieur  van 
Swinderen  said  that  the  Netherlands  would  never  consent  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 

a  political  or  mihtary  entente  (')    The  relations  between  the  two  countries 

were  now,  he  was  glad  to  say,  of  a  very  friendly  character,  but  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  going  a  step  further  by  entertaining  the  idea  of  an  eventual 
alliance.    Nor  did  he  believe  that  it  would  be  politic  for  them  to  do  so. 

I  thanked  His  Excellency  for  his  frank  and  friendly  statement,  which  I  said 
I  would  not  fail  to  report  to  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  personally  thought  that 
the  policy,  which  His  Excellency  had  sketched,  was  a  wise  one  and  that,  though,  as 
regarded  the  question  of  a  closer  understanding  with  Belgium,  circumstances  might 
arise,  under  which  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  to  join  hands,  it  was 
perhaps  more  prudent  not  to  anticipate  such  an  eventuality  by  concerting  common 
measures  of  defence  beforehand,  wliich  might  possibly  serve  to  provoke  the  very 
danger  which  both  were  so  anxious  to  guard  against. 

I  have,  &c. 

GEORGE  W.  BUCHANAN. 


MINUTES. 

There  can  I  think  be  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  M.  van  Swinderen 's  statement,  that  Germany  did 
exercise  pressure  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  matter. 

That  she  did  not  "dictate  a  line  of  poHcy  to  the  Netherland  Gov[ernmen]t  "  is  probably 
quite  true  but  there  are  other  means  of  making  your  wishes  known. 

M.  van  Swinderen  seems  to  me  to  protest  too  much. 

E.  D. 
24.10.10. 

He  gives  himself  away  by  stating  that  the  view  entertained  by  the  German  General  Staff  as 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Dutch  sea  defences  were  [sic]  known  to  the  Dutch  Gov[ernmen]t  before 
the  latter  decided  to  strengthen  those  defences. 

But  the  general  line  of  policy  outlined  by  M.  van  Swinderen  is  correct  and  undoubtedly  in 
accordance  with  Holland's  best"^  interests.  We  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  Dutch 
Gov[ernmen]t  about  this. 

QuTery].    Approve  Sir  G.  Buchanan's  language. 

E.  A.  C . 

Oct[ober]  24. 
W.  L. 
A.  N. 
E.  G. 


(')  [A  few  words  of  a  personal  character  are  here  omitted.] 
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No.  572. 

Sir  A.  Hardinge  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 
38607/38607/10/29. 

(No.  126.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  October  21,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  October  24,  1910. 

A  brief  visit  paid  quite  unofficially  to  Brussels  this  week  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  was  King  Albert's  guest  at  Laeken  and  who  came  ostensibly  to 
see  the  Exhibition,  has  revived  public  interest  here  in  the  relations  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  as  representing,  I  think,  the  views 
of  the  average  sensible  moderate  Belgian,  a  leader  on  the  subject  which  appeared  on 
the  19th  instant  in  the  "  Independance  Beige. "(') 

I  asked  M.  Davignon  to-day,  premising  that  I  did  so  quite  privately  and  as  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  curiosity  if  he  had  any  official  information  from  The  Hague 
respecting  the  new  fortifications  on  the  Dutch  coast  and  on  the  Dutch  banks  of  the 
Scheldt,  to  which  this  article  and  others  in  the  Belgian  press  referred. 

His  Excellency  said  that  he  had  received  from  the  Belgian  Legation  in  Holland  • 
a  report  that  a  Bill  was  about  to  be  laid  before  the  States  General  for  fortifying  the 
coast  defences  of  the  Netherlands  and  rearming,  in  accordance  with  modern  require- 
ments, the  old  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the  Dutch  Government  were 
proceeding  in  a  very  mysterious  and  secret  manner  in  the  matter,  the  text  of  their 
Bill  not  having  so  far  been  communicated  to  the  President  of  either  Chamber,  and 
that  he  understood  that  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  Dutch  Constitution,  to 
which  no  parallel  existed  in  that  of  Belgium,  the  Parliamentary  deliberations  on  the 
measure  were  to  be  secret.  This  was  all  His  Excellency  knew  on  the  subject,  which 
did  not  seem  greatly  to  preoccupy  him,  but  he  said  he  had  talked  about  it  casually  to 
several  Dutch  private  Members  of  Parliament  whom  he  had  come  across  here,  and  who 
had  expressed  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  Bill's  becoming  Law.  He  thought  it  a 
matter  of  interest  to  Holland's  neighbours  and  one  which  should  be  watched,  but  he 
observed  that  the  political  relations  between  Belgium  and  Holland  were  very  cordial, 
though  the  unfortunate  article  in  the  XX""  Siecle,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  you  in 
my  despatch  No.  108  of  the  20th  ultimo, (^)  had  called  forth  some  rather  angry 
rejoinders  in  the  Dutch  Press,  and  he  led  me  to  infer,  without  saying  so  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  very  courteous 
and  pleasant  here,  had  had,  at  least  for  one  of  its  objects,  the  removal  of  any 
unpleasant  impressions  which  these  newspaper  controversies  might  have  produced 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  this  country.  The  subject  of  these  Dutch  fortifications, 
and  of  the  policy  which  they  appear  to  suggest,  is  obviously  one  which  it  is  better 
not  to  discuss  at  present  here,  in  all  its  possible  ulterior  aspects  or  in  its  bearing 
on  the  so-called  "Van  Heckeren  revelations,"  and  the  Belgian  Press  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  remarkably  discreet  with  regard  to  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

ARTHUR  H.  HARDINGE. 

[Not  reproduced.] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  The  despatch  reported  the  visit  to  Amsterdam  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians.  The  article  from  the  XXwe  Siecle  referred  to  above  commented  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Netherlands  towards  Belgium.    (F.O.  371/830,  34706/34706/10/4.)] 
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No.  573. 
Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 

40411/29596/10/20. 

(No.  152.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  November  2,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  November  1,  1910. 

With  reference  to  Sir  George  Buchanan's  despatch  No.  132  of  the  3rd  ultimo, (') 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  opposition  to  the  Government's  Coast  Defence  Bill 
is  becoming  daily  more  pronounced.  The  papers  publish  long  articles  containing 
outspoken  criticisms  of  the  scheme,  and  the  explanation  put  forward  by  the 
Government's  supporters  that  the  defences  are  not  directed  against  any  one  country 
in  particular  has  hitherto  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  look  upon  the  Bill  as  a  direct 
affront  to  England.  The  opposition  party  in  the  Chamber  demand  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  1903,  whose  recommendations  have  apparently  convinced  the 
Government  of  the  need  of  drawing  up  the  Bill  in  question,  should  be  published 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  considerable  financial  sacrifice  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  is  in  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  The  Government  are 
unwilling  to  publish  this  report  but  they  have  consented  to  issue  a  further 
memorandum  containing  details  in  regard  to  it. 

On  the  30th  ultimo,  meetings  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  were  held 
in  eight  different  parts  of  the  country  protesting  against  the  Bill,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  in  most  cases  unanimously,  calling  upon  the  Chamber  to  throw  out  the  Bill 
both  on  economic  grounds  and  for  the  reason  that  it  provides  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  country,  as  having  been  brought  forward,  in  their  opinion,  at  the  instigation  of 
Germany,  and  being  likely  to  cause  offence  to  England. 

Opposition  is  also  to  be  expected  from  a  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Party  in 
the  Chamber.  At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Nymegen,  the  Roman  Catholic  Electors 
Union  adopted  by  a  large  majority  a  resolution  to  request  the  Chamber  to  throw  out 
the  Bill,  the  need  for  which  was  not  apparent. 

Monsieur  van  Idsinga,  an  influential  supporter  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Chamber  who 
defended  in  Parliament  the  Government's  decision  not  to  publish  the  Commission's 
report  attempted  recently  in  conversation  to  show  that  the  new  fortifications  were 
just  as  likely  to  be  used  against  Germany  as  against  England  for,  in  his  opinion,  the 
waterline  of  defence  which  would  cover  Amsterdam  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Germans 
back,  the  present  arrangements  for  flooding  part  of  the  country  from  the  Zuiderzee 
to  the  River  Waal  being  adequate  and  independent  of  wind  or  tide.  He  thought 
therefore  that  the  Germans  would  find  it  easier  to  transport  troops  by  sea  and  to  land 
them  on  the  coast;  and  the  present  coast  defences  were,  he  declared,  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  this.  The  Germans  could  also,  he  admitted,  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  country  by  moving  troops  through  Belgian  territory.  Some  sort  of  agreement 
with  England  for  mutual  defence  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  means  by  which  a  German 
attack  on  Holland  might  be  warded  off,  but  there  were  people  in  the  Netherlands  who 
would  never  consent  to  such  an  agreement. 

On  my  enquiring  of  M.  van  Idsinga  on  what  grounds  he  supposed  that  the 
Government  scheme  excluded  from  its  scope  the  strengthening  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
on  the  East  which  are  known  to  be  practically  dismantled,  he  leplied  that  this  was 
done  advisedly  in  order  to  allay  German  suspicions  and  to  leave  Germany  under  the 
delusion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Eastern  line  being  a  negligible  quantity,  an  invasion 
would  present  no  great  d"ifficulties ;  whereas  the  secret  expedient  for  turning  back  an 
invasion  consists  in  reality  in  the  present  scheme  for  flooding  the  country,  which  is  of 
recent  elaboration  and  is  referred  to  above.  I  asked  my  informant,  further,  whether  if 
the  present  Government  project  is  not  directed  against  England,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  somewhat  ominous  that  the  Government  bill,  which  is  admittedly  based  on  the 


[21704] 


(>)  [v.  supra,  pp.  669-70,  No.  570.] 
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recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1903,  should  have  departed  in  one  essential 
particular  from  the  Commission's  Report  by  providing  that  priority  shall  be  given  to 
the  work  of  fortifying  Flushing,  a  position  which  is  not  generally  associated  with 
the  German  peril.  M.  van  Tdsinga  observed  in  reply  that  this  alteration  in  the 
chronological  order  of  construction  had  been  made  he  believed  on  purely  technical 
grounds.  I  may  explain  that  the  deputy  in  question  is  a  genuine  friend  of  England, 
and  that  his  feelings  remained  openly  Anglophile  throughout  the  period  of  the  South 
African  war. 

The  French  Charge  d' Affaires  often  refers  in  conversation  with  me  to  this  question 
and  although  it  will  be  remembered  from  Sir  G.  Buchanan's  Despatch  No.  168  of 
October  8.  1909(^)  that  this  diplomatist  is  disposed  to  be  over-suspicious  of  Holland's 
position  in  regard  to  Germany  and  perhaps  overzealous  in  discovering  traces  of 
Dutch-German  intrigue,  his  observations  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Monsieur  Delvincourt  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that  Germany  is 
aware  that  the  French  line  of  the  Vosges  is  now  absolutely  impregnable  to  a  German 
attack,  and  that  an  entry  into  France  would  therefore  have  to  be  effected  through 
Belgium,  in  which  case  it  will  be  imperative  for  Germany  to  be  assured  of  the 
defensibility  of  Flushing,  whether  that  port  be  in  Dutch  or  German  hands,  as  otherwise 
a  British  expedition  might  succeed  in  landing  in  the  Scheldt  and  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  operate  in  the  German  flank.  The  uses  of  Antwerp  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a 
German  invading  army  from  the  sea  have  recently  been  somewhat  discounted  by 
Germany,  according  to  my  informant  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  defensive  works 
at  that  port,  which  was  necessitated  by  the  present  operations  for  widening  the  river 
at  that  point. 

Monsieur  Delvincourt  is  considerably  impressed  by  the  opposition  aroused  in  the 
country  to  the  measure  for  strengthening  the  Coast  Defences  and  he  believes  that  a 
postponement  or  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  measure  is  not  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  He  is,  I  understand,  in  frequent  communication  with  members  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Second  Chamber  on  the  subject  and  he  told  me  in  cx)nfidence  that  he 
has  drafted,  in  collaboration  with  the  French  Military  Attache  at  Brussels,  a  statement 
of  the  objections  to  the  measure  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  friendly  relations  with 
France,  which  statement  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  speech  to  be  delivered  by  one  of  the 
opposition  deputies  in  the  Chamber. 

Although  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  observations  that  the  discussion  of  the 
measure  has  evoked  manifestations  of  friendship  for  England  in  the  country  and  that 
its  passage  through  the  States  General  promises  to  be  a  stormy  one,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  will  demand  a  formidable  secession  on  the  part  of  their  own 
supporters  if  the  Government's  strong  Parliamentary  position  is  to  be  imperilled. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  pp.  649-51,  No.  558.] 


No.  574. 

Sir  A.  Hardinge  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 
43085/29596/10/29. 

(No.  144.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  November  25,  1910. 

Sir,  R.  November  28,  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  in  continuation  of  previous  despatches, 
a  further  report  as  marked  in  the  margin(')  by  the  Military  Attache  on  the  question 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  Scheldt  in  its  bearing  on  the  proposed  new  Dutch  defences. 


(!)  [M.A.  Belgium  No.  17.] 
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The  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  who  also  besides  Belgian 
supplies  Dutch  information  to  that  paper,  told  me  vesterdav  that  the  Defence  Bill 
would  almost  certainly  not  pass  the  States  General,  and  that  the  result  of  its  rejection 
would  probably  be  the  resignation  of  the  Premier  and  War  Minister,  and  the 
reconstitution  of  a  new  Dutch  Clerical  Cabinet.  He  added  that  the  Dutch  were  a 
peculiar  people,  very  touchy,  independent  and  suspicious  and  that  the  Belgian  protests 
against  their  Defence  Bill  would  be  more  likely  to  help  its  advocates  than  its 
opponents.  From  the  Belgian  point  of  view,  he  therefore  rather  doubted  the 
judiciousness  of  the  Roland  de  Mares'  repeated  articles  and  of  the  comments  which 
they  had  evoked  in  the  Belgian  press. 

T  have,  &c. 

ARTHUR  H.  HARDINGE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  574. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  A.  Hardinge. 

Sir,  Brussels,  November  21,  1910. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  for  the  favour  of  transmission  to  the 
War  Ofl&ce,  a  copy  of  the  latest  of  a  series  of  articles  by  M,  Roland  de  Mares  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  Belgian  paper,  "  I'lndependance  beige,"  criticising  the 
Dutch  Coast  Defence  Bill.  (2) 

The  article  is  of  interest  as  giving  in  a  concise  form  the  two  opposing  views  of 
the  international  aspect  of  the  question  raised  by  the  proposed  fortifications  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 

On  the  one  side  the  view  is  held  that  Holland,  by  her  acquiescence  in  the  Treaty 
of  1839,  placed  herself  under  the  obhgation  to  preserve  the  Scheldt  as  neutral  water 
and  not  to  place  obstacles,  even  potential  ones,  in  the  way  of  the  armed  forces  of  one 
of  the  guaranteeing  powers  which  might  be  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Belgium  in 
the  event  of  a  violation  of  her  neutrality. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  view  that  Holland  as  a  neutral  power  must  be  ready  to 
effectively  resist  the  passage  of  armed  forces  through  her  territory  or  waters,  whatever 
the  intentions  of  such  forces  may  be. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Hague  last  week,  I  had  a  chance  conversation  with  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  van  Swinderen,  who  himself  opened  the  subject  and 
expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  articles  in  question  and  also  of  those  in  the  Paris 
"  Temps,"  a  paper,  as  he  remarked,  of  high  standing  and  wide  circulation.  He 
pointed  out  the  value  of  the  harbour  of  Flushing  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  defences 
to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  chance  belligerent  in  time  of  war,  without 
striking  a  blow.  It  was  no  question,  M.  van  Swinderen  said,  of  blocking  the  Scheldt 
and  he  averred  that  the  Belgians  saw  Germans  ever[y]where  and  that  such  talk  only 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  situation  more  difficult  for  the  Dutch  Government.  He 
spoke  of  the  silence  of  the  English  prf'ss  as  indicating  that  Holland's  true  friends  took 
the  view  that  she  was  capable  of  managing  her  own  affairs. 

The  Bill  will  meet  with  opposition  in  Holland,  the  whole  of  the  Social  Democrats 
viewing  it  with  disfavour  as  well  as  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  money. 

At  The  Hague,  where  interest  is  centred  in  the  international  and  strategic  aspect 
of  the  new  Bill,  a  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  prepared  to  vote  against  the 
measure  if,  as  rumour  says,  it  is  to  be  made  a  question  of  confidence.  This  may 
jeopardize  the  Government  which  has  only  a  majority  of  20.  Party  discipline  may, 
however,  be  found  strong  enough  to  overcome  these  prejudices  when  the  time  comes. 

A  "Senior  Dutch  Officer,"  writing  in  the  "Gil  Bias"  of  8  Nov[ember],  airs 
tlie  view  that  it  may  be  the  possibility  of  Flushing  being  able  eventually  to  compete 
commercially  with  Antwerp  that  has  roused  the  storm  of  criticism  in  Belgian  quarters. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
[21704]  2x2 
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He  writes  of  the  modern  docks  that  may  be  built  in  the  dunes  of  Dornburg  behind 
the  new  fortifications.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  strong  defence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  would  form  the  best  link  between  the  two  systems  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  be  a  better  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  "  entente  "  (so  diligently  advocated 
in  Belgium)  than  the  cooperation  of  two  weak  armies  in  the  Meuse  valley,  thrown  as  a 
prey  to  the  German  Mastodont. 

Like  most  Dutch  writers,  he  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  innefficient 
state  of  the  Dutch  defences  in  the  direction  of  the  said  Mastodont. 

Were  the  capabihties  for  resistance  of  the  New  Holland  Water  Line  fully 
developped,  the  Dutch  field  army  in  a  condition  of  adequate  efficiency  and 
mobility  and  the  "entente"  between  the  two  countries  a  fact,  the  solution  would 
doubtless  be  a  desirable  one. 

Public  opinion  in  both  Holland  and  Belgium  appears  to  be  realising  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  international  relations  and  existing  defences,  the  proposed  works  at 
Flushing  would  constitute  an  advantage  to  Germany,  a  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain 
and  a  source  of  danger  to  Belgium  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  Western  Europe. 

Should  the  Bill  be  rejected,  or  only  passed  through  the  elimination  of  the  Flushing 
clause  (the  real  bone  of  contention)  German  advances  in  Holland  will  have  received 
a  chf'ck. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BEIDGES,  Lieutlenanti  Colonel, 

Military  Attache. 

MINUTES. 

This  is  the  first  indication  that  we  have  received  of  a  likehhood  that  the  Dutch  Defence  Bill 
may  he  wrecked  by  parliamentary  opposition  at  the  Hague.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
our  legation  at  that  capital  may  have  to  say  on  this. 

Qu[ery].    The  Hague,  for  observations. (^) 

E.  A.  C. 

Nov[ember]  29. 

Colonel  Bridges'  estimate  of  public  opinion  in  Belgium  and  Holland  on  the  subject  is 
interesting. 

W.  L. 
A.  N. 
E.  G. 

(3)  [This  was  despatched  on  December  10  as  No.  131.    F.O.  371/940,  43085/29596/10/29. '| 


No,  575. 
Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  371/940. 
46420/29596/10/29. 

(No.  177.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  December  28,  1910. 

Sir,  K.  December  24,  1910. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Second  Chamber  in  October  last  in  regard  to  the  Coast 
Defence  scheme,  which  arose  incidentally  on  the  question  of  the  Order  of  Business 
for  the  Session,  a  wish  was  expressed  for  the  publication,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1903,  upon  which  the  Bill  is  largely  based,  and 
which  had  been  communicated  confidentially  to  the  Cham.ber.  The  Government 
declined  to  accede  to  this  request  on  grounds  of  pubhc  policy,  but  agreed  to  furnish 
the  House  and  the  public  with  a  further  Memorandum  explanatory  of  the  motives 
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underlying  the  proposed  measure  and  based  on  those  portions  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion's Report  which  do  not  bear  a  secret  character.  The  Memorandum  has  now 
appeared,  over  the  signatures  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  and  it  covers  some 
twenty  pages  of  print.  A  full  translation  has  been  prepared  at  His  Majesty's  Legation, 
and  is  enclosed  herewith. (M 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Memorandum  that  the  Dutch  system  of 
Coast  Defence  should  guarantee  an  efficient  maintenance  of  neutrality  and  ensure  a 
prevention  of  any  acts  by  a  belligerent  which  are  in  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  or 
of  International  Treaties.  The  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  protect  their  neutrality  should 
be  something  more  than  a  pretence,  for  otherwise  their  interests  will  suffer  in  the 
negotiations  following  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  Government  are  further 
of  opinion  that  in  organising  the  system  of  defence,  the  possibility  of  a  war  waged 
against  Holland  herself  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  any  case  an  efficient  system 
of  defence  will  compel  a  belligerent  at  war  with  a  third  Power  to  detach  heavy  units 
from  his  main  force  for  the  purpose  of  an  inroad  upon  the  Dutch  coast,  and  thereby 
to  weaken,  his  striking  power  on  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  The  Note  proceeds  to 
describe  the  configuration  of  the  coasts,  estuaries,  and  sea  approaches,  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  different  naval  ports  could  be  put  by  a  belligerent,  either  as  bases  for 
operations  by  sea,  as  Flushing,  or  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
the  country.  It  enumerates  in  detail  the  various  measures  which  are  held  by  the 
Government  to  be  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  positions 
impregnable,  by  means  either  of  reconstruction,  fresh  construction,  or  rearmament; 
and  it  defines  the  task  which  will  devolve  upon  the  Navy  in  cooperating  with  the  forts 
in  the  work  of  defence,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  certain  specified  types  of  ship 
and  of  gun  have  been  selected  by  the  Government  with  that  object. 

In  regard  to  the  projected  fortification  of  Flushing,  the  Note  points  out  that  the 
existing  fortifications  in  the  West  Scheldt  are  both  antiquated  and  useless  against 
modern  gun-fire,  while  their  geographical  situation  would  not  permit  of  their  preventing 
a  violation  of  neutrality.  The  harbour  of  Flushing,  however,  would  offer  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  belligerents.  On  the  other  hand,  a  neutrality  will  not  be  respected  unless 
founded  on  the  power  to  compel  such  respect.  In  a  European  war,  if  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  neutral  territory  outweigh  the  objections,  a  belligerent  will  be  ready 
to  set  aside  conventional  obligations  of  neutrality,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  small 
nation.  It  is  therefore  urgently  necessary,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  to  protect 
the  harbour  of  Flushing.  This  can  be  done  neither  by  the  Navy  nor  by  the  Army  : 
the  former  would  be  unequal  to  the  task,  while  the  latter  would  be  required  elsewhere. 
Consequently,  the  construction  of  an  independent  armoured  fort  near  Flushing,  which 
will  effectually  close  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  and  .be  impregnable  to  attack, 
is  indispensable.  The  possession  of  Walcheren  and  the  adjoining  islands  would  be 
of  httle  value  to  an  enemy  who  did  not  hold  Flushing  as  a  base.  According  to 
the  Memorandum,  the  execution  of  this  project  of  defence  will  create  no  new  situation 
in  respect  of  Holland's  international  obligations.  It  will  only  mean  the  substitution  of 
a  new  fort,  at  a  more  suitable  spot,  for  antiquated  fortifications  which  already  exist, 
and  which  can  be  demolished  as  soon  as  the  fort  near  Flushing  is  completed. 

The  remainder  of  the  Memorandum  is  devoted  to  a  restatement  of  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  scheme,  which  was  fully  described  in  the  Memorandum  originally 
attached  to  the  Bill,  but  in  respect  of'  which  various  criticisms  were  subsequently 
brought  forward,  to  which  these  fresh  explanations  are  intended  to  furnish  a  reply. 

The  enclosed  Memorandum  appeared  on  the  9th  instant,  therefore  some  days 
previously  to  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Minister  of  War  in  the  Second 
Chamber.  It  's  understood  that  the  latter  Official  will  continue  to  represent  his 
Department  in  the  States  General  until  the  adoption  of  the  War  Estimates  for  1911, 
amended  by  the  Government  in  the  sense  desired.  On  the  completion  of  this  task 
the  Minister  will  formally  request  to  be  relieved  of  his  office.    The  position  m  regard 


(>)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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to  the  parliamentary  prospects  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  continues  to  be  ill-defined; 
although  the  German  Minister,  who  is  innocent  of  guile,  recently  observed  in 
conversation  that  the  measure  may  be  regarded  as  dead. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 


No.  576. 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  810/44/11/29. 

(No.  123.)    Very  Confidential.  Copenhagen,  D.  December  26,  1910. 

Sir,  K.  January  9,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  had  some  private  conversation  this  morning 
with  the  French  Minister,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  his  grave  'concern  at 
the  scheme  of  the  Netherlands'  Government  for  the  fortification  of  Flushing. 

Count  de  Beaucaire  thought  that  there  was  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  was  directed  against  Great  Britain  and  was  inspired  from  Germany.  It  was 
undoubtedly  part  and  parcel  of  the  Pan-Germanic  movement,  of  which  we  had  a 
foretaste  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Agreements  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
scheme  of  national  defence  adopted  by  Denmark.  I  notice  that  Count  de  Beaucaire 
takes  much  the  same  view  of  the  North  Sea  Agreement  as  I  had  the  honour  to  submit 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  despatch  No.  9  Very  Confidential  of  January  17,  1908, (*) 
and  the  fortification  of  Flushing  appears  to  be  but  a  further  rivet,  although  a  most 
important  one,  in  the  armour  which  Germany  is  preparing  to  be  available,  should 
necessity  arise,  for  her  protection  against  attack  by  a  maritime  power. 

As  Flushing  is  only  four  hours  distant  from  the  German  frontier,  it  would,  in 
M.  de  Beaucaire's  opinion,  be  a  simple  matter  for  Germany  to  pour  ten  thousand  men 
into  the  town  and  to  hold  it,  if  fortified,  against  all-comers,  thereby  commanding  the 
approach  to  Antwerp  with  its  eight  kilometres  of  quays. 

The  French  Minister  declares  that  he  is  as  certain  that  the  Dutch  scheme  of 
defence  is  dictated  by  Germany  as  he  is  that  the  Danish  scheme  was  influenced  from 
the  same  quarter. 

You  will  remember  that,  in  recording  the  results  of  the  official  visit  paid  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  to  Berlin  in  1906,  Sir  Alan.  Johnstone,  in  his  despatch  No.  137 
Very  Confidential  of  November  26,  of  that  year,(^)  expressed  the  beHef  that,  although 
no  written  Agreement  between  Denmark  and  Germany  existed,  yet  that  in  case  of 
war  .  .  .  .C)  the  Danes  would,  though  perhaps  keeping  up  a  show  of  defending 
themselves  in  Copenhagen,  practically  abandon  the  (Great)  Belt  to  Germany,  it  being 
understood  that  Denmark  should  not  in  the  end  suffer  for  her  friendly  neutrality. 
Count  de  Beaucaire  now  tells  me  in  the  strictest  confidence  that  he  knows  for  a 
fact,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  intimately  connected  with  the  Danish  Court,  that 
Prince  von  Billow  clearly  gave  King  Frederick  to  understand  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Danish  scheme  of  defence  ought  to  be  drawn  up. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  reported  a  conversation  with  Count  Raben  on  the  subject  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea.  In  the  last  paragraph,  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Vaughan  said  that  "  failing 
any  definite  solution  [of  Germany's  motives  in  the  Baltic]  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  the  effect  of  her  proposal  in  regard  to  the  North  Sea  would  not  be  calculated  in  some 
way  to  hamper  operations  in  Dutch  waters  in  time  of  war,  in  view  of  the  fffct,  which  I  think 
the  returns  of  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  prove,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  imports 
through  that  port  are  goods  in  transit  to  Germany,  whilst  leaving  her  full  liberty  of  action  on 
the  land  side."    (F.O.  371/527,  2431/91/08/42.)] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  371/57,  40565/ 
37392/06/]  5.)] 

(^)  [Thus  in  original.] 
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M.  de  Beaucaire  seemed  very  pessimistic.  I  told  him  that,  while  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  question,  I  did  not  see  how  any  country  except  Belgium,  whose 
interests  at  Antwerp  would  be  vitally  affected,  could  with  propriety  interfere  in  what 
might  be  considered  an  internal  concern  of  the  Netherlands,  and  I  asked  him  what 
were  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  said  he  supposed  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
even  for  the  guaranteeing  Powers  to  enter  a  formal  protest,  but  that  inspired  articles 
in  the  British  and  French  press  might  help  to  frighten  the  Dutch  and  open  their  eves 
to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Germany. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  notice  has  been  taken  by  the  Danish  press  of  the 
Dutch  Defence  Scheme.  I  have  only  seen  it  mentioned  in  two  newspapers  and  it 
might  almost  be  inferred  that  word  had  been  passed  round  to  ignore  the  subject. 
It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  for  some  months  past  scarcely  any  criticisms  have 
appeared  of  the  mananivres  and  movements  of  German  warships  in  Danish  waters, 
which  used  to  be  a  favourite  theme,  although  I  understand  they  have  continued  on 
the  same  scale  as  heretofore.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  recently  created  Government 
Press  Bureau  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  this  silence,  or  whether  it  is  attributable 
to  fear  of  Germany  at  a  time  when  attention  in  Great  Britain  is  so  closely  centred 
on  domestic  politics  and  to  a  growing  conviction  that  Germany  is  stealthily  preparing 
to  challenge  our  supremacy  on  the  seas.  My  conversation  with  Admiral  Scheller, 
reported  in  my  despatch  No.  48  of  April  7,  1909, (*)  was  the  first  direct  indication 
T  had  that  the  confidence  of  this  country  in  our  navy  was  being  shaken,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  conversations  reported  in  my  despatch  No.  18  of  February  3,(^)  last. 
Since  then  I  have  noticed  that  the  opinion,  however  groundless,  prevails  in  many 
quarters  amongst  foreigners  that  in  the  event  of  war  there  is  a  "  sporting  chance" 
that  Germany  may  win. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  am  convinced  that  the  fortification  of  Flushing,  if 
realized,  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  in  Northern  Europe. 

T  have.  &c. 

J.  C.  T.  VAUGHAN. 

MINUTE. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  these  reflexions,  but  their  drift  is  on  the  whole 
reasonable. 

E.  A.  C. 

Janfuarv]  9. 
W.  L. 
A.  N. 
E.  G. 

(*)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  371/657,  13747/ 
4921/09/15.)] 

(^)  [Not  reproduced.  It  reported  a  conversation  with  a  foreign  diplomatist  on  the  merits  of 
the  German  navy.    (F.O.  371/887,  4294/4294/10/15.)] 


No.  577. 
Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  44/44/11/29. 

(No.  178.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  December  30,  1910. 

gir  E.  January  2,  1911. 

'  The  "  Nieuwe  Courant,"  the  leading  Liberal  organ  of  The  Hague,  which  is 
understood  to  have  preserved  an  independent  judgment  on  the  burning  question  of 
Coast  Defence,  has  broken  its  habitual  reserve  by  an  article  published  last  night  and 
directed  against  the  critics  of  the  Government  measure  (') 

(')  [The  omitted  passage  gives  an  account  of  the  article,  which  is  sufficiently  summarized 
below.] 
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This  article  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the  rare  editorial  comments  which 
have  so  far  appeared  on  this  question,  the  press  having  so  far  practically  confined 
itself  to  a  summarized  reproduction  of  the  articles  published  in  foreign  countries. 
It  admits  on  the  one  hand  that  circumstances  may  arise  which  would  necessitate  a 
German  occupation  of  Dutch  ports,  and  it  urges  the  importance  of  a  strong  Holland 
acting  as  a  protection  to  the  German  flank;  and  it  confesses  on  the  other  hand  that 
Holland  lies  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  Germany  than  from  England ;  and  that . 
the  proposed  works  of  defence  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  improvement  of 
the  defences  on  the  eastern  frontier,  lest  Germany  be  tempted  to  gain  a  strategic 
advantage  in  war  by  a  violation  of  Dutch  territory  from  the  mainland  f^) 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  framing  of  the  Bill 
and  the  agitation  which  it  has  provoked  have  not  contributed  to  increase  the  cordiality 
in  the  present  official  relations  between  this  country  and  Germany.  It  is  openly 
stated  that  the  Queen  herself  somewhat  resents  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  first  conjuring  the  North  Sea  Convention  into  existence  as  a  virtual 
warranty  of  Holland's  integrity  and  thereupon  springing  upon  Holland  the  obligation 
incumbent  upon  her  to  fulfil  her  part  of  the  bargain  by  the  early  execution  in  a  more 
aggressive  form  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1903. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 

MINUTES. 

This  despatch  strengthens  the  impression  that  strong  pressure  is  being  or  has  been  put  upon 
the  Netherlands  government  by  Germany,  probably  indirectly. 

It  would  be  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Holland  is  compelled  to  pay  attention  to  any  such 
German  pressure.  She  is  in  fact  in  a  very  difficult  position  and  is  probably  adopting  the  course 
most  likely  to  serve  her  real  interests.  If  by  strengthening  her  coast  defences  she  can  stave  off 
the  danger  of  a  German  invasion  by  land,  she  cannot  easily  be  blamed  for  adopting  that  policy, 
however  unfriendly  it  is  to  England  and  Belgium.  Germany  not  only  can  insist  on  having  her 
way,  but  is  universally  credited  with  the  intention  of  doing  so,  regardless  of  treaty  stipulations  or 
any  other  ethical  considerations,  which,  according  to  the  Prussian  view,  have  no  placfi  in 
"  Real-Politik."    England  is  not  in  the  same  position,  and  Holland  knows  this. 

E.  A.  C. 

Jan[uary]  2. 

It  is  of  course  a  case  of  "  force  Majeure."    Holland  would  take  a  different  line  if  she  dared. 

W.  L. 
A.  N. 

"We  cannot  interfere  because  we  cannot  undertake  to  defend  Holland  against  a  land  attack 
from  Germany. 

E.  G. 

(^)  [The  omitted  passages  relate  purely  to  personal  matters.] 


No.  578. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  1032/44/11/29. 

(No.  3.)  The  Hague,  D.  January  7,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  January  10,  1911. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Acton's  despatch  No.  178  of  the  30th  ultimo(*),  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  despatches  as  marked  in  the  margin(^)  from 
Captain  Watson,  R.N.,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bridges,  Naval  and  MiHtary  Attaches 
respectively, (^)  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  Coast  Defence  Bill. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
{^)  [N.  A.  Holland  No.  1.    M.  A.  Holland  No.  2.1 

(')  [The  originals  of  these  despatches  were  sent  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.  The 
texts  given  above  have  been  taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 
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Enclosure  1  in  No.  578. 
Captain  Watson  to  Sir  A.  Johnstone. 

(No.  1.) 

Sir,  The  Hague,  January  6,  1911. 

T  have  the  honour  to  report  that  while  calling  to-day  on  the  Admiralty  officials 
here,  in  the  course  of  conversation  the  question  of  the  Dutch  Coast  Defence  Bill  was 
raised. 

I  was  informed  that  the  new  Minister  of  War  desired  that  the  INlilitia  Bill  should 
be  brought  before  Parliament  before  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  is  again  considered  by 
that  House. 

An  agreement  on  this  point  between  the  Ministers  for  War  and  Marine  is 
necessary  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  appears  probable  that  this  will  be  entered  into. 

Steps  appear  to  have  already  been  taken  to  quickly  bring  the  ^Militia  Bill  through 
its  preliminary  steps,  with  a  view  to  its  being  ready  to  take  precedence  of  the  Coast 
Defence  Bill  in  Parliamentary  procedure. 

Further  information  obtained  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  would 
probably  be  delayed  until  the  end  of  tliis  year  or  early  the  following  year. 

The  reasons  that  lead  to  this  are,  from  my  informants'  remarks : — 

(a.)  A  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  steering  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  through  the 

conflicting  opinions  of  the  various  political  parties. 
(b.)  A  desire  to  lead  up  to  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  by  educating  public  opinion  by 

means  of  the  Militia  Bill  to  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  nation's 

defence. 

[t  was  remarked  to  me  that  the  people  of  Holland,  as  a  whole,  and  particularly 
the  richer  towns,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill,  and,  therefore, 
the  period  of  delay  might  help  to  educate  opinion  and  allow  oil  to  be  poured  on  the 
troubled  political  waters,  so  assisting  towards  its  ultimate  adoption. 

My  informants  regarded  the  press  of  Holland  as  being  principally  in  Eadical 
hands,  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  Bill. 

The  opinion  expressed  towards  Dr.  Kuyper  by  these  Admiralty  representatives 
was  unfavourable,  they  evidently  viewed  him.  as  a  doubtful  political  factor. 

(c.)  Another  point  also  appears  to  be  of  influence  as  regards  the  substitution  of 
the  Militia  Bill  for  the  Coast  Defence  Bill,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  avoid 
appearing  to  be  strengthening  only  one  part  of  the  national  defences, 
viz.,  the  sea  border. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill,  I  would  point  out 
that  considered  by  itself  the  strengthening  of  the  Dutch  naval  defences  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  casual  use  of  Dutch  waters  by  German  destroyers  during  the  early  stages 
of  a  war  between  England  and  Germany,  and  must  therefore  relieve  the  anxieties  of 
an  admiral  commanding  the  English  fleets  in  the  North  Sea  in  respect  of  flank  attacks 
from  neutral  waters. 

Obviously  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  German  admiral's  view  of  the 
situation. 

But  the  advantage  of  the  casual  use  of  Dutch  estuaries  during  the  first  week 
of  the  war  is  greater  to  Germany,  who  will  be  acting  on  internal  lines,  than  to 
England.- 

With  a  weak  Holland,  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  for  Germany  to  make 
use  of  Dutch  waters  is  to  send  destroyers  from  Emden  close  down  the  coast,  and 
these,  during  the  first  week  of  the  war,'  might  be  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
British  fleet  until  their  base  was  discovered,  the  destroyers  destroyed,  and  Holland 
called  to  account  or  their  waters  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  The  numbers 
of  destroyers  required  to  watch  the  German  coast  is  so  great  that  the  addition  of  the 
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Dutch  coast  to  watch  on  the  first  outbreak  would  make  serious  demands  on  our  naval 
forces.  The  damage  that  might  be  done,  therefore,  by  Germans  making  secret  use 
of  these  harbours  is  great. 

The  most  difficult  and  expensive  way  for  Germany  to  make  use  of  Dutch  waters 
is  by  having  to  march  army  corps  across  Holland  to  take  charge  of  Dutch  fortified 
places. 

Germany,  in  time  of  war  with  England,  is  unlikely  to  detach  her  battle-fleet  to 
take  Dutch  forts  unless  she  has  command  of  the  sea;  if  she  does  so  before  having 
command  of  the  sea,  it  brings  her  fleet  within  action  distance  of  the  English  fleet. 

Therefore,  Germany  has  all  to  gain  by  a  secret  use  of  Dutch  waters. 

A  neutral  Holland  in  war  facilitates  passage  of  goods  to  Germany.  The 
advantages  of  a  neutral  Holland,  in  this  respect,  has  recently  been  pointed  out  in  the 
German  press.  After  a  successful  war  with  England,  Holland  would  conceivably  fall 
into  German  hands ;  but  before  that,  it  is  desirable  for  Germany  to  have  her  neutral. 

A  strong  naval  Holland,  which  will  prevent  such  secret  use,  is  desirable  from  the 
English  naval  point  of  view. 

Any  increase  of  Holland's  floating  strength  is  therefore,  I  submit,  to  be 
encouraged. 

In  respect  of  the  fort  at  Flushing  the  matter  is  somewhat  different  to  the 
floating  defences. 

It  is  fair  to  give  the  Dutch  the  ^credit  of  their  argument,  that  it  is  designed  to 
protect  their  neutrality,  and  is  not  aimed  at  England  or  Germany.  In  this  respect 
their  argument  is  sound,  in  that  if  Holland  has  this  fort,  and  objects  to  a  belligerent's 
use  of  her  waters,  England  and  Germany  are  in  the  same  position  in  respect  of  it,  if 
they  wish  to  use  Dutch  waters,  in  that  they  must  take  possession  of  the  fort.  If  the 
value,  at  the  time,  to  be  obtained  from  capture  is  worth  it,  taken  it  will  be. 

If  Germany  does  so,  this  will  make  Holland  show  her  hand,  as  if  Holland  has 
these  defences  and  allows  Germany  to  use  her  harbours,  England  has  a  logical  cause 
for  complaint,  and  Holland's  place  in  a  war  is  at  once  classified. 

To  the  fort,  however,  grave  objections  may  be  taken  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  in  that  it  commands  the  approaches  to  Antwerp  and  Belgian  waters,  and  that  it 
is  not  popular  in  Belgium,  tending  therefore  to  sever  the  combination  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  rather  than  draw  these  countries  together;  and  in  this  aspect  it  is  obviously 
undesirable. 

Further,  it  is  not  such  a  great  asset  really  to  Holland  in  regard  to  preventing 
belligerents  using  her  waters.  A  fixed  fort  can  never  do  so  much  towards  this  end 
as  the  number  of  ships  of  destroyer  or  submarine  character  that  could  be  built  for 
the  money  allocated  to  the  fort,  and  which  by  their  mobility  are  able  to  watch  the 
number  of  channels  and  estuaries  that  Holland  has. 

The  number  of  submarines  that  Holland  will  have,  even  after  the  passage  of  the 
Coast  Defence  Bill,  and  the  size  of  her  destroyers,  will  scarcely  be  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  her  coasts  against  the  larger  and  faster  destroyers  of  English  and 
German  navies. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that,  as  regards  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  as  a  whole, 
it  will  fulfil  the  useful  purpose  of  making  a  stronger  Holland ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
fort  at  Flushing,  I  submit  it  is  undesirable,  in  the  interests  of  political  relations,  that 
it  should  be  built.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  Dutch  Government  should 
transfer  the  money  voted  for  the  fort  to  construction  of  more  ships,  which  would 
more  adequately  protect  their  waterways  and  give  offence  to  no  one.  In  view  of  the 
probability  of  delay  in  passing  the  Coast  Defence  Bill,  and  the  difficult  political 
position,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  being 
largely  amended. 

Any  efforts  towards  the  dropping  of  the  fort  at  Flushing  would  appear  to  be 
desirable. 

I  have.  &c. 

HUGH  WATSON. 
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Enclosure  2  in  No.  578. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  A.  Johjistone. 

(No.  2.) 

The  Hague,  January  7,  1911. 
I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  War  Office,  that  I  was 
received  on  the  5th  instant  by  the  new  Minister  of  War,  Captain  CoHjn.  He  is 
41  years  of  age,  and  has  seen  some  mihtary  service,  but  made  his  name  in  an 
administrative  capacity  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  He  is  credited  with  much 
energy  and  a  good  business  capacity,  but  is  apparently  not  au  courant  with  the  details 
of  the  army. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  never  been  in  Holland  a  War  Minister  who 
was  not  a  soldier  of  some  standing,  and  only  one  Minister  of  Marine  who  was  not  on 
the  Navy  List. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Dr.  Kuyper  engineered  the  fall  of  General  Cool,  and  thai 
the  present  Minister  is  his  creature,  also  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  is  Ukely  before 
long  to  share  the  same  fate,  and  that  the  two  functions  will  be  carried  out  by  a  single 
Minister  of  Defence. 

I  gather  that  the  coast  defence  project  is  now  going  to  be  postponed  by  agreement 
between  the  two  Ministers,  and  that  the  Army  Reform  Bill,  the  principle  [sic] 
measure  of  which  is  the  increase  in  the  contingent  from  17,500  to  23,000  men,  will 
first  be  presented.  Rumour  says  that  in  deference  to  opposition  both  in  Holland 
and  abroad,  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  may  not  be  presented  until  the  autumn,  or  even 
later. 

This  again  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  MachiavelU  of  Dutch  politics,  who 
remains  at  the  tail  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  yet  contrives  to  wag  the  dog 
and  who,  in  spite  of  the  "decorations"  scandal  and  other  lighter  lapses  from  the 
straight  path,  is  still  apparently  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Netherlands. 

There  now  appears  to  be  ample  opportunity  and  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  modify  the  Coast  Defence  Bill,  and  one  of  the  first  modifications  will  be, 
it  is  said,  the  elimination  of  the  clause  which  places  the  coast  forts  under  the  control 
of  the  navy. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  artillery  adviser  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine  has  been  said  to  have  declared  that  so  long  as  he  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter,  Krupp  will  continue  to  receive  the  Dutch  contracts  on  the  grounds  of  the 
great  difficulty  entailed  by  the  changing  of  drill  and  methods  to  suit  new  guns,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  navy  and  coast  defences  are  armed 
with  German  guns  for  all  the  larger  types  of  which  the  ammunition  has  to  be 
imported. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  real  bone  of  contention,  the  proposed  work  at  Flushing, 
which  is  assuming  international  importance,  I  gather  from  conversations  with  several 
senior  Dutch  military  officers,  one  of  whom  is  the  commandant  of  the  Staff  College, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  international  law,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
last  Peace  Conference,  that  the  Dutch  mihtary  view  of  the  question  is  uncompromising. 
All  Belgian  claims  to  rights  on  the  Scheldt  in  war  are  brushed  aside,  and  the 
privileges  she  enjoys  were,  it  is  maintained,  only  granted  to,  or  purchased  by  her  for 
peace  purposes. 

It  is  held  that  the  Dutch  are  absolute  masters  of  their  portion  of  the  Scheldt  in 
time  of  war  and  are  acting  within  their  duty  in  taking  measures  to  resist  any  possible 
violation  of  it.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  "  Schadenfreude  "  to  be  detected  in  the 
expression  of  the  view  that  Belgium,  in  establishing  her  national  redoubt  of  Antwerp 
so  close  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  where  the  waters  of  her  defensive  zone  may  even 
encroach  on  Dutch  soil,  without  first  inviting  the  views  of  the  Dutch  Government  on 
the  question,  has  laid  herself  open  to  the  consequences.  These  officers  also  held  in 
concurrence  with  the  view  expressed  by  Dr.  Kuyper  when  in  Belgium  last  week. 
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that  there  is  no  obligation  to  Holland  to  declare  in  time  of  peace  what  her  action  will 
be  in  time  of  war. 

It  would  appear  from  these  expressions  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  dangers  and 
difficulties  to  be  met  before  the  Bill  becomes  law,  and  that  in  these  extreme  views  the 
seeds  of  danger  lie.  Were  the  Scheldt  under  international  control,  and  the  fort  of 
Flushing  to  be  built  in  agreement  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  it  would  become  a 
factor  of  strength  to  the  defence  of  both  countries.  Projected,  however,  in  an  almost 
hostile  spirit  with  a  disregard  to  Belgian  interests  and  under  strong  suspicion  of 
German  pressure,  it  will  form  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  national  defence  of  I^elgium 
and  to  the  balance  of  power.  If,  however,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  question  is  to 
be  shelved  till  the  autumn,  modifications  may  be  made  and  the  Flushing  clause  may 
even  be  eliminated,  a  fact  which  will  constitute  a  set-back  to  German  influence  in 
Holland.  But  the  fact  will  remain  that  the  Dutch  Government  has  placed  itself 
under  suspicion,  and  that  the  eyes  of  Belgium  have  been  opened  to  the  amount  of 
assistance  she  may  expect  from  her  northern  neighbour  in  time  of  war. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BKIDGES,  Military  Attache. 

MINUTE. 

These  are  very  interesting  despatches.  The  Naval  Attache  puts  forward  some  arguments 
telling  in  favour  of  a  strengthening  of  the  Dutch  coast  defence  by  means  of  a  mobile  force  of 
smaller  craft,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests.  On  the  other  hand  he  considers 
that  the  fortification  of  Flushing  would  be  a  mistake.  We  may  agree  with  this  'and  yet  not 
approve  the  suggestion  made  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  despatch,  that  it  would  be 
desirable — presumably  for  us — to  make  some  effort  with  the  object  of  defeating  the  scheme. 

I  think  that  in  forwarding  copies  of  both  these  reports  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
we  should  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Grey,  it  is  not  desirable  that  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
G[overnment]  should  directly  or  indirectly  express  any  views  on  the  question  or  endeavour  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  the  Netherlands  government.  (^) 

E.  A.  C. 
Janfuary]  12. 
W.  L. 
A.  N. 
E.  G. 


(*)  [This  was  done  in  the  covering  letters  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  of  Januarv  27. 
(E.G.  1032/44/11/29.)] 


No.  579. 

Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

1738/44/11/29. 

(No.  2.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  January  9,  1911. 

Sir,  E.  January  16,  1911. 

At  his  weekly  reception  on  the  5th  instant  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  spoke 
to  me*  for  the  first  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  Coast  Defences.  His  Excellency, 
who  touched  upon  the  question  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  began  by  renewing  the 
solemn  assurance  previously  given  to  Sir  George  Buchanan  that  Germany  has  never 
exercised  any  pressure  upon  Holland  either  direct  or  indirect,  i^  this  matter,  either 
during  his  own  tenure  of  office  or  during  that  of  his  predecessor  (1905-1908).  He 
considered  that  the  English  press  had  preserved  an  attitude  of  laudable  reserve 
until  Colonel  A'Court  Repington,  formerly  Military  Attache  at  The  Hague,  had 
initiated  a  controversy  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Times."  Colonel  A'Court  however 
was  not  entirely  consistent  in  his  conclusions,  for  on  the  one  hand  he  asserted  that 
the  defences  when  completed  would  be  of  little  avail  against  a  determined  attack  by  a 
great  Naval  Power,  while  on  the  other  he  enlarged  upon  the  satisfaction  with  which 
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Germany  must  view  any  attempt  by  Holland  to  render  her  coast  defences  impregnable 
to  attack.  The  Belgian  press  campaign  however  produced  propositions  which  were 
equally  illogical.  It  was  asserted  by  Belgian  jurists  that  Flushing  cannot  be  fortified 
as  it  would  obstruct  freedom  of  access  to  Antwerp  on  the  part  of  a  relieving  expedition, 
and  in  the  same  breath  Holland  was  stated  to  be  under  the  obligation  to  prevent 
by  force  the  penetration  of  a  hostile  expedition  up  the  Scheldt,  whose  operations  were 
directed  against  Belgian  neutrality.  The  latter  duty  could  however  only  be  fulfilled  if 
Flushing  were  fortified,  so  that  the  Belgian  outcry  against  the  project  was  inconsistent 
and  unreasonable. 

I  said  that  whatever  might  be  the  view  expressed  in  the  English  press  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  His  ^lajesty's  Government  quite  understood  that  Holland 
was  now  taking  measures  for  the  preservation  of  her  own  neutrality.  On  my 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the  question  had  as  yet  been  officially  raised  by 
the  Belgian  Government  His  Excellency  returned  an  evasive  reply  and  the  subject  then 
dropped. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 

MINUTES. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Belgian  Gov[ernmen]t  were  moving  in  the  matter. 

C.  W.  0. 

Whilst  I  think  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  G[overnment]  would  make  a  mistake  if  they  endeavoured 
to  oppose  the  Dutch  sea-defence  scheme,  and  whilst  it  is  easy  to  sympathise  ^^ith  the  Dutch 
when  they  suit  their  action  to  their  fears  of  German  ill-will,  it  seems  to  me  going  a  little  too 
far  to  suggest  to  the  Dutch  Gov[ernmen]t,  as  Lord  Acton  seems  to  have  done,  that  their  attitude 
in  this  matter  is  just  what  we  should  have  liked  it  to  be. 

I  should  have  thought  that  when  the  Dutch  Min[iste]r  for  F[oreign]  .\[£fairs]  himself 
broaches  the  subject,  it  is  better  to  say  something  less  vague  and  more  in  accordance  with  what 
I  fancy  must  be  the  views  of  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  G[overnment]. 

Qu[ery]. 

Point  out  to  Lord  Acton  that  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  Gfovernment]  have  carefully  reframed  from 
putting  forward  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and  objects  of  the  defence  schemes  because  they 
consider  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  interfere  with  such  a  matter  in  a  foreign  independent  State 
and  they  desire  to  see  Holland  preserve  he'  independence,  but  that  ac  the  Minister  for  F[oreign] 
A[fTairs]  has  himself  broached  the  subject,  it  is  (natural  for  H[is]  M[ajesty'3]  Gfovernment]  to 
say  that  he  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  particular  steps  proposed  have  a  one  sided  appearance 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment). (*) 

E.  A.  C. 

Jan[uary]  16. 

Lord  Acton's  answer  was  rather  misleading.  Though  no  one  doubts  that  the  measures 
Holland  is  taking  will  help  to  protect  her  neutrality  their  main  feature  is  that  they  will  protect 
it  on  one  side  only,  that  her  sole  anxiety  is  to  persuade  Germany  that  she  can  protect  her 
neutrality  against  us. 

It  has  been  decided  that  we  cannot  object  to  this  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
pretend  that  we  do  not  understand  what  is  going  on. 

\  >  i-i. 

I  should  feel  inclined  to  omit  the  passage  I  have  marked  in  red  pencil(i)— I  always  think  it 
best  not  to  allude  to  "  motives,"  they  are  very  debateable  and  often  inscrutable. 

A.  N 

Substitute  the  words  I  have  drafted, 

E.  G. 

0)  [The  sentence  in  brackets  vvas  substituted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  that  originally  written 
by"Mr.  Crowe,  which  ran  as  follows:  "  only  right  for  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  Gfovernment]  to  say  that 
they  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  motives  actuating  the  Dutch  Govferumon]t  in  dealing 
with  the  general  question  of  their  land  and  sea  defences  in  the  particular  manner  they  are  doing, 
and  that  H[is]  Mfajesty's]  Gfovernment]  will  of  course  have  carefully  to  consider  the  practical 
effects  of  the  Dutch  attitude  in  its  international  aspects."  v.  infra.  Sir  Edward  Grey'e  despatch 
to  Count  Bontinck,  pp.  690-1,  No.  585.] 
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No.  580. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  1973/44/11/29. 

(No.  25.}  Paris,  D.  January  17,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  Jarxuary  18,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  M.  Jules  Delafosse — Conservative  Deputy — 
addressed  questions  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  course  of  yesterday's 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  respecting  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  Government 
to  rebuild  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  M.  Delafosse  called  attention  to  the 
pro-German  sympathies  displayed  by  Holland  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 
and  pointed  out  the  great  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  Germany  by  the  fortification  of 
Flushing,  in  case  of  war.  The  German  army  would  probably  march  through  Belgian 
territory  in  order  to  outflank  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  and  England,  in  the 
event  of  her  taking  part  in  the  war,  would  not — if  the  Scheldt  were  closed  by  forts  at 
Flushing — be  able  to  send  her  fleet  up  the  river  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp.  Such 
fortifications  would  therefore  virtually  constitute  a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
which  the  Powers  guaranteeing  that  neutrality  ought  to  be  unwilling  to  allow. 
M.  Delafosse  accordingly  enquired  whether  M.  Pichon  had  concerned  himself  with  the 
question  and  whether  he  had  addressed  representations  to  the  Dutch  Government  on 
the  subject. 

M.  Pichon  pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  Bill  for  the  fortification  of  Flushing  had 
encountered  considerable  opposition  in  Belgium  and  in  Holland  itself  and  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  project  might  be  dropped  altogether.  In  any  case,  however,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  M.  Delafosse  and  to  join  in  any  discussion 
of  the  matter  in  a  friendly  spirit  with  the  other  Powers  who  had  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  (') 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

MINUTES. 

For  question  of  Naval  Conference  see  2049  General. 

(I  am  dealing  with  the  two  portions  of  this  despatch  separately,  for  greater  convenience.) 

M.  Pichon  intimated  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Flushing  fortifications 
with  the  governments  of  any  of  the  other  Powers  that  were  co-partners  in  the  guarantee  of 
Belgian  neutrality. 

It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  we  may  shortly  be  approached  by  the  French  government 
in  the  matter.  In  view  of  this  contingency,  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  Come  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  to  the  matter.  (^)  g_  q 

Jan[uary]  18. 

The  Belgians  are  very  much  disturbed  by  the  fortification  of  Flushing  and'  will  probably  take 
advantage  of  this  statement  to  raise  the  matter  with  France  and  us. 

A.  N. 
E.  G. 

(1)  [The  remaining  paragraphs  refer  to  a  question  by  M.  Maurice  Colin,  in  the  reply  to  which 
M.  Pichon  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  London  Naval  Conference  had  been  summoned  "  at 
the  instigation  of  the  French  Government."  For  a  full  record  of  this  part  of  the  debate,  v. 
Journal  Ofjiciel,  January  17,  1911,  pp.  62-3.] 

(2)  [This  was  done  on  January  27,  1911.    (F.O.  1973/44/11/29.)] 


No.  581. 
Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  2105/44/11/29. 

(No.  12.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  January  18,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  January  19,  1911. 

The  Assistant  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  spoke  to  me  this  morning  on  the  subject 
of  the  passage  relating  to  the  Dutch  Coast  Defences  in  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
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French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Chamber  on  the  16th  instant.(')  Count 
Limburg  Stirum  said  that  the  Netherland  Government  were  awaiting  the  receipt 
from  their  Representative  in  Paris  of  the  authentic  text  of  the  speech!  France  no 
doubt  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  co-Guarantors,  on 
the  subject  of  Belgium's  neutraUty.  If  however  she  intended  to  approach  the 
Netherland  Government  on  the  subject  of  Holland's  right  to  construct  a  fort  on  her 
own  territory,  he  could  assure  me  that  his  Government  would  decline  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  interpreting  this  observation  as  an  "avis  au 
lecteur." 

Count  Stirum  also  said  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  for  parliamentary 
reasons,  the  measure  would  never  become  law;  and  he  was  afraid  that  even  if  it 
was  voted,  there  was  a  very  small  chance  of  those  clauses  relating  to  the  Flushing 
scheme  being  persevered  with. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document,  where  the  speech  is  reported.]  . 


No.  582. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  2241/44/11/29. 

(No.  32.)  Paris,  D.  January  19,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  January  20,  1911. 

I  had  the  honour  to  report  in  my  despatch  No.  25  of  January  17th(^)  an  answer 
given  by  M.  Pichon  to  a  question  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  subject  of  the 
fortifications  of  Flushing,  in  which  His  Excellency  mentioned  his  readiness  to  join 
in  an  amicable  conversation  on  the  subject  with  the  Powers  interested. 

The  "  Temps  "  states  that  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  has  instructed  the  Dutch 
Minister  at  Paris  to  send  him  the  text  of  M.  Pichon's  speech,  and  that  the  Netherlands 
Government  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  question  of  the 
fortifications  of  Flushing  and  that  of  the  position  of  Belgium  which  is  defined  by  an 
international  agreement. 

The  correspondent  of  the  "  Nie[u]we  Rotterdamsche  Courant  "  at  Paris  has, 
according  to  the  "  Temps,"  received  the  following  declaration  from  M.  Pichon: — 

"  Mes  paroles  ont  ete  tres  simples.    Personne  ne  pent  en  prendre  ombrage. 

II  s'agit  d'un  fleuve  international  et  neutre,  limitrophe  d'un  pays  dont  la 
neutralite  est  garantie  par  les  puissances.  Je  me  suis  naturellement  tenu  tout 
a  fait  en  dehors  des  considerations  et  des  motifs  de  M.  Delafosse,  et  je  n'ai 
egalement  fait  aucune  observation  au  gouvernement  hollandais." 

The  observations  made  by  M.  Delafosse  to  which  M.  Pichon  here  alludes  bore 
upon  the  contingency  of  the  violation  by  Germany  of  Belgium's  neutrality  in  order 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  French  armies,  and  he  objected  to  the  fortifications  of  Flushing 
as  a  possible  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  a  British  fleet  seeking  to  disembark 
troops  in  Belgium  to  act  against  Germany. 

The  "Temps"  further  reproduces  a  telegram  from  Berlin  to  the  "Cologne 
Gazette  "  in  which  astonishment  is  expressed  that  M.  Pichon  should  have  spoken  of 
conversations  with  the  Powers  interested  as  to  the  Flushing  fortifications.  The 
German  Government,  so  this  communication  states,  does  not  consider  that  it  would 


(1)  [v.  supra,  p.  686,  No.  580.] 
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have  any  right  to  intervene  in  such  a  question,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  explain  how  a 
country,  whose  international  position  was  not  restricted  by  any  neutrality  treaty, 
could  be  prevented  from  constructing  on  its  own  territory  any  defensive  works  which 
it  might  hold  to  be  necessary.  It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  Germany  would  take 
any  part  in  limiting  Dutch  rights  of  sovereignty. 

I  inclose  the  text  of  what  M.  Pichon  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
subject  of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 


Enclosure  in  No.  582. 
Extract  from  the  "  Journal  ofjiciel  "  of  January  17,  1911. 
M.  le  president.    La  parole  est  a  M.  le  ministre. 

M.  le  ministre  des  affaires  etrangeres.  Je  ne  me  dissimule  pas,  et  la  Chambre 
non  plus,  I'interet  que  presentent  les  observations  qui  viennent  d'etre  portees  a  la 
tribune  par  M.  Delafosse. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  entrer  dans  I'examen  des  considerations  qu'il  a  developpees  et 
qui,  d'apres  lui,  auraient  pu  motiver  le  depot  du  projet  de  loi  que  le  parlement  des 
Pays-Bas  serait  appele  a  discuter  a  une  date  assez  prochaine. 

En  realite,  c'est  une  question  deja  ancienne  :  elle  remonte,  dans  son  etat  actuel, 
a  1903. 

A  cette  epoque,  une  commission  d'enquete  avait  ete  chargee  d'examiner  la 
defense  maritime  des  Pays-Bas;  le  24  decembre  1904  cette  commission  presentait 
a  la  reine  son  rapport  concluant  a  ce  que  des  fortifications  nouvelles  soient  faites 
pour  la  defense  eventuelle  de  la  HoUande.  Six  ans  apres  le  gouvernement  neerlandais 
deposait  un  projet  de  loi  comportant  une  depense  de  84  millions  de  francs.  Ce  projet 
de  loi  a  pour  objet  de  retablir  a  Flessingue  des  fortifications  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le 
voisinage  et  qui  tombent  en  ruine,  parait-il. 

Ce  projet  a  rencontre  une  opposition  tres  vive,  des  objections  ont  ete  faites,  celles 
que  vient  d'indiquer  M.  Delafosse.  On  a  pretendu,  en  outre,  que  ce  projet  ne  serait 
pas  conforme  a  la  stricte  neutralite  de  la  Hollande.  C'est  surtout  en  Belgique  que 
les  objections  se  sont  produites.-  On  y  a  soutenu  avec  une  certaine  force  que  I'Escaut 
etait  un  fleuve  international,  qui  devrait  rester  neutre.  La  Hollande  ayant  reconnu 
le  traite  de  1839,  comme  M.  Delafosse  I'a  indique,  ne  peut  prendre  aucune  mesure, 
d'apres  les  personnes  qui  ont  soutenu  cette  these,  susceptible  de  porter  atteinte  a  la 
neutralite  de  la  Belgique. 

Des  contestations  se  sont  produites;  les  avis  sont  tres  partages  en  Hollande,  et  il 
est  possible  que  le  projet  ne  soit  pas  maintenu. 

Dans  tous  les  cas,  je  ne  puis  que  me  rendre  a  la  suggestion  qui  a  ete  formulee  par 
M.  Delafosse  et  a  I'idee  qu'un  projet  de  cette  nature  comporte  des  conversations  entre 
les  diverses  puissances  qui  ont  ete  appelees  a  garantir  la  neutralite  de  la  Belgique. 
Ce  sont  des  conversations  tout  amicales  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  mal  interpretees  nulle 
part,  et  auxquelles  je  me  preterai  volontiers.    {Tr^s  bien!  tres  bien!) 
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No.  583. 

Sir  F.  Bertie  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  2242/44/11/29. 

(No.  33.)    Confidential.  Paris,  D.  January  19,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  January  20,  1911. 

With  reference  to  my  immediately  preceding  despatch  of  this  day's  date(')  I  liave 
the  honour  to  report  that  I  spoke  to  M.  Pichon  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  reference 
made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Flushing  fortification  scheme  and  the  answer 
he  had  made  to  M.  Delafosse.  His  Excellency  told  me  that  that  gentleman,  who  is  a 
violent  Germanophobe,  had  spoken  to  him  privately  on  the  subject,  expressing  his 
intention  to  question  him  in  the  Chamber.  M.  Pichon  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  doing  so,  but  he  said  that  of  course  if  a  question  were  put  he  would  answer  it. 
His  Excellency  informed  me  that  he  had  no  desire  to  raise  a  European  question  but  he 
supposed  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  affects  England  still  more  than  France,  it  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not 
seen  in  the  papers  sent  to  the  Embassy  anything  to  show  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  taken  any  steps  in  the  matter.  M.  Pichon  personally  does  not  consider  that 
the  right  of  Holland  to  fortify  Flushing  can  be  disputed,  but  as  it  affects  the  position 
of  Belgium  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  useful  that  the  Guaranteeing  Powers  should 
interchange  their  views,  and  he  has  telegraphed  to  that  effect  to  the  French 
Ambassadors  at  London,  Berhn,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  He  did  not  mean 
anything  more  than  this  when  he  replied  to  M.  Delafosse  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
enter  into  conversations  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 

FRANCIS  BERTIE. 

MINUTES. 

We  might  inform  the  French  Gov[ernmen]t  confidentially  of  our  views  (which  seem  much 
the  same  as  those  of  M.  Pichon)  and  of  our  instructions  to  Lord  Acton. 

A.  P. 

January  20, 1911. 

I  think  we  had  better  say  nothing  until  we  are  actually  asked.  Meanwhile  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  may  have  arrived  at  some  definite  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

Copies  Admi[ralt]y. 
\V[ar]  0[ffice]. 

C[ommittee  of]  I[mperial]  D[efence]. 
E.  A.  C. 


We  shall  evidently  hear  from  M.  Cambon  in  some  form. 

M.  Cambon  has  mentioned  the  matter  (see  my  minute  attached). 


Jan[uary]  20. 
W.  L. 
A.  N. 


M  Cambon  came  to-day  and  read  me  a  telegram  from  M.  Pichon  explainmg  that  he  did 
not  wish  that  formal  and  official  negotiations  should  be  opened  in  respect  to  Flushing  fortifications. 
All  that  he  desired  were  unofficial  and  friendly  conversations  or  an  interchange  of  views  between 
the  signatories  of  the  1839  Treaty.    The  question  he  wished  to  put  to  us  was  the  lo''o^'°g;-_^ 

Did  we  consider  that  in  fortifying  Flushing  the  Dutch  were  infrmgmg  the  Treaty  of  1839 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  Scheldt?  ,  ,    ,      i.  i  t    /  •»  •• 

Holland  had  that  Treatv  communicated  to  her  at  the  time  and  had      taken  act  of  it. 
Would  fortifications  at  Flushing  impair  the  neutrality  of  the  Scheldt? 

P.O.,  20  January,  1911.  ^ 

I  will  consider  the  answer  next  week. 


E.  G. 

21.1.11. 


(1)  [«.  immediately  preceding  document.] 
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No.  584. 

Sir  F.  Cartwright  to  Sb-  Edward  Grey. 

Vienna,  Jannarif  21,  1911. 

F.O.  2465/44/11/29.  D.  8-10  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  7.)    Confidential.  R.  9-30  p.m. 

Flushing  fortifications. 

Count  Aehrenthal  returned  this  morning,  and  I  learn  from  a  confidential  source 
that  he  has  immediately  ordered  a  full  dossier  to  be  prepared  with  regard  to  the  above 
subject.    I  believe  that  Germany  wishes  Austria  to  act  with  her  in  this  question. 

French  Ambassador  has  spoken  in  very  strong  terms  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  Fremdenblatt  ",  the  organ  of  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office,  warning  him  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  that,  should  Germany  and  Austria  practically  withdraw 
the  guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality,  a  profound  impression  would  be  produced  in 
France  which  might  lead  to  much  friction  between  the  countries  forming  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  those  forming  the  Triple  Entente.  This  language  is  intended  to  be 
repeated  to  Count  Aehrenthal. 

MINUl'ES. 

Rather  unnecessary  to  do  all  this  as  the  idea  of  the  fortifications  may  be  abandoned  altogether. 

A.  P. 

January  23, 1911. 

Repeated  to  Paris 
Berlin 
Brussels 
The  Hague. 

But  since  the  French  gov[ernmen]t  are  apparently  desirous  of  formally  raising  the  question, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  express  our  views  if  and  when  we  are  approached  on  the  subject.  I 
propose  to  have  a  departmental  memorandum  prepared  dealing  with  the  questicns  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  the  position  of  Antwerp  and  the  effects  on  that  position  of  the  Flushing 
fortifications,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  existing  treaties.  The  subject  will  however  require 
further  consideration  from  the  general  political  and  from  the  strategical  point  of  view. 

E.  A.  C. 

Jan[uary]  23. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Austria's  example  and  prepare  a  full  "  dossier."  The 
French  Ambassador  appears  to  have  used  unnecessarily  strong  language. 

W.  L. 

The  sooner  we  have  the  mcmo[randum]  the  better  as  we  have  an  informal  inquiry  from 
M.  Pichon  to  answer. 

A.  N. 

Prepare  a  paper  as  proposed.(') 

E.  G. 

(1)  [v.   infra,  pp.  69f)-704,  No.  590.] 


No.  585. 

Sir  Edward  Greij  to  Count  Bcntinck. 

F.O.  1738/44/11/29. 
(No.  4.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  January  23,  1911. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Acton's  despatch  No.  2  Confidential  of  the  9th  instant(') 
reporting  his  conversation  with  the  Netherlands  IMinister  for  Foreign  Afi'airs  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  Dutch  coast  defences,  T  desire  to  point  out  that  H[is] 
M[ajesty'8]  G[overnment]  have  carefully  refrained  from  putting  forward  any  opinion 

(')  [v.  supra,  pp.  684-5,  No.  579.] 
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as  to  the  merits  and  objects  of  the  defence  scheme  because  they  consider  that  it  is  not 
for  tliem  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter  in  a  foreign  independent  State  and  because  they 
desire  to  see  the  Netherlands  preserve  their  independence.  Since,  however,  the 
Netherlands  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  himself  broached  the  subject,  it  is  only 
natural  for  H[is]  ]\r[ajesty's]  Gfovernment]  to  observe  that  he  is  no  doubt  aware  that 
the  particular  steps  proposed  have  a  one-sided  appearance  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  comment. 

Should  M.  van  Swinderen  again  refer  to  the  subject  you  should  speak  to  him  in 
this  sense. 

[I  am.  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 


No.  586. 

Sir  A.  Hardinge  to  Sir  Eduard  Grey. 

F.O.  2980/44/11/28. 

(No.  8.)    Confidential.  Brussels,  D.  January  24,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  January  25.  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  Despatch  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bridges.  Military  Attache.! ')  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  fortification  of  Flushing. 
Colonel  Bridges  has  addressed  this  Despatch  to  me  as  well  as  to  Sir  Alan  Johnstone 
in  order  to  save  time  and  to  ensure  its  reaching  you  before  the  news  it  contains 
becomes  stale. 

I  have,  <S:c. 
(for  Sir  A.  Hardinge). 

GRANVILLE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  586. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  A.  Hardinge. C) 
(No.  3.)  Confidential. 

Sir,  Brussels,  January  23,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  War  Office,  that  thfe 
Dutch  Coast  Defence  Bill  continues  to  occupy  public  attention  and  the  press  both  in 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

This  is  due  principally  to  the  statement  of  M.  Pichon  and  the  strong  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  English  papers,  notably  the  "Times."  The  views  thus 
expressed  have  naturally  found  strong  support  in  the  Belgian  papers,  but  it  is  open  to 
doubt  whether  their  effect  upon  the  Dutch  public  will  not  be  rather  the  reverse 
of  that  which  was  intended,  and  serve  rather  to  rally  the  supporters  of  the  Coast 
Defence  Bill. 

The  controversy  over  the  Flushing  project  has  now  narrowed  down  to  two 
questions  : — 

1.  Has  Holland  a  right  to  fortify  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt? 

2.  What  is  the  position  as  regards  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in  time  of  war? 

It  would  appear  that  question  1  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  practically 
evervwhere,  while  question  2  remains  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

The  Belgian  press  expresses  a  growing  desire  that  the  position  should  be  defined, 
whatever  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  project  may  be.    As  to  how  this  can  be  done  opinions 

(1)  [M.  A.  Holland  3.    Jan[uary]  23,  1911.]  ,        u  . 

(2)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.] 

[21704]  ^  ^ 
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vary,  but  two  alternatives  are  suggested,  i.e.,  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  or  a  conference  restricted  to  the 
two  countries  directly  concerned. 

In  a  conversation  which  1  recently  had  with  M.  Sam.  Wiener,  an  influential 
Liberal  member  of  the  Belgian  Senate,  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 
clearing  up  the  situation  by  means  of  the  second  alternative,  the  first  being  likely  to 
prove  most  unwelcome  to  Holland,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  rendered  impossible  by  the 
conflicting  nature  of  the  interests  of  the  other  Powers  concerned. 

There  would  appear  to  be  at  present  no  definite  military  opinion  on  the  subject 
in  Belgium,  the  views  of  military  critics  being  of  a  very  divergent  character,  but 
Lieutenant-General  Jungbluth,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  head 
of  the  King's  military  household,  told  me  this  morning  that  there  would  be  no  talk 
of  action  until  the  storm  created  in  the  press  had  cleared  off,  and  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  allowed  to  do  so  the  project  of  fortifying  Flushing,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  committees  and  sub-committees,  would  find  itself  a  decent  burial. 

In  Holland  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in  military  circles  against  the 
Flushing  project,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  military  society,  akin  to  our  United 
Service  Institution,  influential  ofl&cers  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
devoting  the  amount  asked  for  on  this  count  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  defences 
on  the  eastern  side  and  the  better  training  of  the  field  army.  Lieutenant-General 
Snijders  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  present  Chief  of  the  General  Staff),  in  an 
ample  brochure,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy,(^)  comes  to  much  the 
same  conclusion,  but  lays  more  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  longer  period  of  training 
for  the  infantry. 

It  would  appear  that  the  most  desirable  outcome  of  the  matter  for  ourselves, 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  is  that  the  Dutch  should  fortify  their  estuaries  and 
waterways  sufficiently  to  prevent  casual  use  of  them  by  torpedo  craft  during  the  early 
days  of  a  war ;  that  the  Flushing  project  should  be  abandoned  and  the  funds  intended 
for  it  diverted  to  the  improvement  of  the  defences  of  the  country  towards  the  east 
and  the  field  army. 

If  this  be  so,  I  would  submit  that  up  to  the  present  things  seem  to  be  going  well. 
As  stated  in  my  last  despatch  (No.  2  of  the  7th  January), (^)  the  Bill  is  likely  to  be 
postponed,  at  all  events  until  the  autumn,  while  there  appears  a  strong  probability 
of  the  unpopular  clause  being  omitted.  A  rumour  has,  indeed,  reached  me  from 
The  Hague  that  the  works  at  Flushing  and  Dirksland  are  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
programme. 

Added  to  this,  the  Belgian  press  reports  that  the  sections  of  the  First  Chamber 
appointed  to  examine  the  budget  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  sums 
asked  for  being  granted,  but  do  not  altogether  approve  of  their  allocations,  being  of 
opinion  that  some  of  the  money  demanded  for  coast  defence  might  be  better  applied 
to  improving  the  living  forces  of  the  country,  the  completion  of  the  Amsterdam 
position,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  defences  towards  the  east  known  as  the  New 
Holland  Water-line. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BRIDGES, 

Military  Attachi. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.] 

(•*)  [v.  supra,  pp.  683-4,  No.  578,  end.  2.] 
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No.  587. 

Count  Bentinck  to  Sir  Edtrard  Grey. 

F.O.  3292/44/11/29. 

(No.  15.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  January  24,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  January  28,  1911. 

Recent  events  have  tended  to  arouse  the  Dutch  from  their  habitual  lethargy 
and  induced  them  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
The  Flushing  Fortification  Scheme  has  been  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  past 
fortnight.  A  certain  amount  of  concern  was  evidenced  when  at  a  meeting  of  Officers 
held  on  the  18th  instant  to  consider  the  Government  proposals,  opinions  were  openly 
expressed  against  the  scheme.  To  judge  from  observations  made  to  me  by  Members 
of  the  Government  party  in  the  Chamber,  many  members  were  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  measure  and  are  vacillating  between  divergent  opinions,  whilst  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Socialists  have  been  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginning.  The 
expenditure  of  forty  million  florins  is  feared  by  some  to  be  merely  a  first  instalment  of 
two  hundred  millions.  Military  men  consider  army  reform  more  urgent  and  Naval 
men  require  more  money  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  The  Prime  Minister,  my  Turkish 
Colleague  tells  me,  declared  that  although  Holland  would  not  allow  her  right  to  fortify 
Flushing  to  be  questioned,  he  was  nevertheless  prepared  to  postpone  the  measure  and 
to  proceed  first  with  the  reform  of  the  army.  (This  statement  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Minister  of  War  as  reported  in  the  Naval  Attache's  despatch  which 
formed  the  enclosure  in  Sir  Alan  Johnstone's  despatch  No.  3  of  the  7th  instant. )C) 
The  Bill  appeared  destined  to  die  a  natural  death. 

Then  came  Monsieur  Pichon's  statement  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  16th 
instant (^)  which  served  to  awaken  the  smouldering  embers  of  patriotism  in  a  people 
conscious  of  a  glorious  past.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  words  employed  and 
the  interpretation  which  the  French  Minister  at  The  Hague  was  instructed  to  place 
upon  them  in  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  Netherlands  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  they  were  construed  by  the  general  public  as  constituting  an  inclination  to 
Umit  their  sovereign  rights  and  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  "  Kolnische 
Zeitung  "  in  an  article  said  to  have  been  inspired,  was  prompt  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  thus  created  and  announced  at  once  that  the  German  Government  h4d 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  interfering  in  matters  which  were  the  concern  of  Holland 
alone.  This  statement  was  re-echoed  a  few  days  later  by  the  Vienna  correspondent  of 
the  same  journal  and  the  article  quoted  at  length  in  the  Dutch  press. 

Monsieur  Pichon's  language  has  created  a  decidedly  bad  impression  in  this 
country.  "  They  are  throwing  us  into  the  arms  of  Germany  "  were,  I  am  told,  the 
words  used  at  the  leading  club  at  The  Hague  in  regard  to  the  matter.  According  to 
what  a  well-informed  member  of  the  Chamber  tells  me,  this  agitation  abroad  is  having 
the  result  of  driving  many  deputies  who  had  hitherto  vacillated,  into  the  Camp  of  the 
Advocates  of  the  Bill.  The  leading  newspapers,  which  had  formerly  opposed  the 
scheme,  now  refrain  from  decrying  it,  and  hold  tenaciously  to  the  right  of  Holland 
to  act  as  she  pleases  in  the  matter.  The  Amsterdam  "  Handlesblad  "  exaggerates  the 
situation  to  the  degree  of  hinting  at  a  certain  similarity  between  Monsieur  Pichon's 
attitude  and  that  of  Louis  XIV  in  1672  when  he  said  to  the  Dutch  Plenipotentiaries 
who  came  to  sue  for  peace  :  "  Nous  traiterons  sur  vous,  chez  vous  et  sans  vous." 

The  Sections  of  the  First  Chamber  drew  up  their  report  on  the  20th  instant  on 
the»Budget  for  1911.  In  their  opinion  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  grappling 
with  the  Coast  Defence  question  were  deserving  of  appreciation.  It  was  their  duty  to 
take  the  matter- in  hand.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  contended  that  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  measure  was  too  broad,  that  the  Government  had  demanded  more  than  w^b 
strictly  necessary  and  had  relegated  to  the  second  place  other  measures  such  as  the 

(')  [v.   supra,  pp.  681-3,  No.   578,   end.  1.] 
{^)  [v.  gurra,  p.  688,  No.  582.  encL] 
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completion  of  the  fortification  of  Amsterdam  and  the  improvement  of  the  "Water 
line  "  of  defence  which  covers  Amsterdam  to  the  East.  It  was  not  the  amount  asked 
for  to  which  objection  was  raised,  but  the  too  exclusive  allocation  of  the  money  to  a 
single  means  of  defence.  What  was  asked  solely  for  coastal  defence  could,  the  criticB 
considered,  be  better  employed  in  part  for  the  strengthening  of  the  mobile  forces. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  if  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  are  to  increase  in  Holland 
in  proportion  to  the  opposition  the  bill  encounters  abroad,  then  this  very  opposition 
defeats  the  end  which  it  is  anxious  to  obtain.  The  Chamber  may  be  goaded  into 
passing  a  measure  which  is  distasteful  to  it  in  defiance  of  foreign  opposition.  A  well 
informed  and  influential  Dutchman  observed  recently  in  conversation:  "there  is  a 
great  deal  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,"  and  he  was  thinking  perhaps  of  the  shadow  which 
looms  in  the  background  of  a  Prince  in  "  shining  armour  "  who  three  years  ago 
assured  the  Dutch  of  his  readiness  to  stake  his  life  for  the  peaceful  development  of 
their  country. 

I  have,  &c. 

C.  H.  BENTINCK. 


No.  588. 

Sir  F.  Cartwright  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Vienna,  January  25,  1911. 

P.O.  2989/44/11/29.  D.  6-30  p.m. 

Tel.    (No.  8.)  K.  8  p.m. 

My  immediately  preceding  telegram  :(')  Flushing  fortifications. 

I  asked  Count  von  Aehrenthal  to-day  whether  he  could  give  me  his  views  on 
this  matter. 

He  said  that  he  had  scarcely  had  time  to  study  it,  and  that  so  far  question  had 
not  been  brought  to  his  notice  officially  by  any  Powers.  It  was  a  matter  which  did 
not  directly  interest  Austria-Hungary.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  wise  to  treat  it 
juridically  and  not  as  a  political  issue,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  juridically  Holland's 
right  to  fortify  Flushing  was  indisputable.  He  informed  me  that  Count  Mensdorfi's 
telegrams  seemed  to  indicate  that  you  viewed  this  question  more  calmly  than  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Count  von  Aehrenthal  showed  satisfaction,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  their  utmost  to  calm  the  excitement  caused  in  certain 
quarters.  I  said  to  him  that  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  Holland  to  abandon  idea 
of  erecting  fortifications  unless  she  was  convinced  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
her  security. 

Count  von  Aehrenthal  was  very  guarded  in  his  reply,  which  was  vague,  but  he 
observed  that  the  less  stir  one  made  over  this  question  the  easier  would  it  be  for 
Holland  quietly  to  abandon  idea  of  fortifications.  Count;  von  Aehrenthal  added  that 
in  his  opinion  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  gone  too  far  in  his  recent 
speech,(-)  and  that  now  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  him  to  let  this  question 
drop  altogether. 

French  Ambassador,  who  had  received  instructions  to  talk  with  Austrian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject,  was  last  night  instructed  to  abstain  from  doin^so 
unless  the  latter  should  himself  allude  to  it. 

(')  [v.  supra,  p.  690,  No.  584.] 

(^)  [cp.  supra,  p.  688,  No.  582,  end.] 
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No.  589. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  3293/44/11/29. 

(No.  17.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  January  26,  1011. 

Sir,  R.  January  28,  1911. 

I  arrived  here  early  this  morning  from  leave  and  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  receiving  to-day,  I  decided  to  call  on  His  Excellency  after  reading  the 
despatclies  on  the  Fhishing  Fortification  and  Lord  Acton's  Annual  Report, (')  which 
had  been  written  in  my  absence. 

I  found  my  French  colleague  in  the  waitmg  room  and  we  were  presently  joined 
by  the  Belgian  Minister.  The  former  seemed  depressed  as  well  as  unwilling  to  talk 
about  the  question  of  the  pending  Dutch  Coast  Defence  Bill.  But  as  soon  as 
Monsieur  Marcellin  Pellet  had  entered  the  Minister's  room,  Baron  Fallon  burst  out 
about  the  "  stupidity  "  of  our  Colleague  and  of  the  French  Press  in  helping  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  which  he  was  convinced  would  inevitably  entail  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  owing  to  Dutch  susceptibilities  having  been  aroused  by  the  language  of  the 
French  Press  and  of  Monsieur  Pichon  in  the  Chamber,  even  though  the  latter  had 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  effects  first  produced  by  his  speech. 

On  being  received  by  Monsieur  van  Swinderen,  I  first  of  all  spoke  on  indifferent 
subjects  and  then  laughingly  remarked  that  on  my  return  I  found  Holland  in  the  glare 
of  the  political  limehghts. 

His  Excellency  then  spoke  most  earnestly  and  impressively  to  me  about  the 
Dutch  Coast  Defence  scheme.  He  said  that  in  renewing  the  language  he  had  already 
used  to  Sir  George  Buchanan,  he  would  pledge  me  his  word  of  honour  that  neither 
now,  nor  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  had  any  word  been  spoken  or  letter  written  or 
hint  given  by  Germany  to  endeavour  to  influence  Holland  in  her  scheme  of  national 
defence.  The  subject  until  the  last  jew  days  had  never  been  touched  upon  either 
at  Berlin  or  The  Hague.  He  would  moreover  most  solemnly  assure  me  that  tlie 
new  fortifications  at  Flushing  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Dutch  experts,  absolutely 
necessary  if  Holland,  in  case  of  a  war  in  the  North  Sea,  wished  to  prevent  her 
country's  waters  from  sheltering  the  beaten  or  dispersed  portion  of  a  combatant's 
lieet.  Flushing  possessed  both  a  large  port  as  well  as  a  convenient  roadstead,  and  in 
rendering  this  position  impossible  of  access  to  foreign  men  of  war  his  country  was 
acting  perhaps  even  more  against  German  than  against  l^ritish  interests,  liut  she 
was  not  fortifying  against  any  one  power  but  only  in  her  own  interests. 

His  Excellency  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  the  Netherlands  Minister  of 
War  intended  to  explain  the  technical  points  of  the  fortification  scheme  to  the 
States  General  in  the  near  future.  As  regards  the  contention  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  Press  that  the  fortification  of  Flushing  was  directed  against  the  possibiHty 
of  relief  reaching  Belgium  from  the  sea  in  case  of  an  attack  by  land  on  Belgian 
neutrality.  His  Excellency  said  that,  firstly,  he  did  not  think  that  the  guns  of  the 
proposed  fortifications  could  block  access  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Scheldt,  and  secondly 
Flushing  had  been  fortified  for  many  years  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  still  more 
stronglv  fortified  had  been  discussed  for  several  years  and  no  one  had  ever  hinted 
until  the  last  few  weeks  that  if  such  fortifications  were  erected  they  would  be  aimed 
against  the  would-be  protectors  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

I  told  His  Excellency  that  during  the  last  eighteen  days,  during  which  1  had  been 
on  leave,  I  had  heard  nothing  official  about  these  questions  and  1  said  that  as  far  as 
I  knew  the  British  Press  had  been  extremely  moderate  in  their  language  compared  to 
the  Belgian  and  French  newspapers. 

]\ronsieur  van  Swinderen  replied  that  he  agreed  that  the  British  Press  had  not 
shown  the  excitement  manifested  by  the  foreign  Press,  but  he  added  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  would  he  thought  soon  find  that  the  French  fireworks  would  be 

(')  [Not  reproduced,  as  the  relevant  section  merely  summarises  the  information  contained  in 
the  documents  printed.] 
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attributed  to  British  wires  by  a  portion  of  the  Continent.  He  was  himself  most 
anxious  that  the  Netherlands  should  be  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain. 

I  said  very  little  in  reply,  merely  stating  that  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  His  Excellency's  remarks  to  you,  Sir  Edward.  On  taking  my  leave 
Monsieur  van  Swinderen  again  most  earnestly  assured  me  that  his  countrymen  were 
only  striving  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  preserve  a  consistent  attitude  of 
complete  neutrality  to  all  other  nations. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

MINUTES. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  question  was  raised  in  the  French  Chamber  as  it  niay  have 
the  effect  of  killing  opposition  to  the  scheme  in  Holland. 

In  1825,  in  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  Rhine,  we  informed  the  Dutch  Gov[ernmen]t 
that  "  no  one  would  think  of  denying  to  the  Netherland  Gov[ernmen]t  (measures  for)  the 
protection  of  its  own  territory,"  and  we  were  supported  bv  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  a.s 
well  as  by  France  (Sir  C.  Bagot,  No.  12,  Oct[ober]  28,  1825), P)  and,  by  article  9  of  the  Treaty  of 
1839  between  Belgium  and  the  five  Powers, (^)  the  stipulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(articles  108-117)(*)  resp[ectin]g  the  Rhine  were  expressly  extended  to  the  Scheldt.  It  is  therefore 
quite  clear  that  juridically  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  impede  the  fortification  of  Flushing. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  stipulations  made  at  Vienna  in  1815  that  our  communication  to 
Holland  in  1825  was  made. 

A.  P. 

January  26, 1911. 

Copy  Admiralty  I 

D.M.O.      \  Conf[identia]l. 
C.I.D.  J 

M.  van  Swinderen  forgets  what  he  told  Sir  G.  Buchanan  on  Oct[ober]  19  last  (see  the 
latter'e  despatch  No.  143  of  Oct[ober]  20,  No.  38578). (')    He  then  said  : 

"  It  was  but  natural  that  the  German  General  StafiE  should  take  account  of  the  state  of 
the  coast  defences,  and  that  the  views  which  they  held  respecting  the  inadequate  character 
of  those  defences  should  be  known  to  his  government." 

In  the  face  of  this  frank  avowal  it  is  really  absurd  to  go  on  pretending  that  Holland  has  in 
no  way  been  influenced  by  Germany. 

A  memorandum  is  being  prepared,  and  will  shortly  be  ready, (*)  going  more  fully  into  the 
whole  question,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  investigation  into  the  facts  of  history  will  dispel  our 
first  impression  that  we  have,  internationally,  no  "  locus  standi  "  whatever  for  objecting  to  the 
fortification  of  Flushing. 

E.  A.  C. 

Jan[uary]  28. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  M.  Pichon's  reference  to  the  question  was 
unfortunate. 

W.  L. 
A.  N. 
E.  G. 

(*)  [v.  F.O.  Holland  and  Netherlands  140.  The  wording  of  the  sentence  quoted  varies 
slightly  from  the  original,  but  the  sense  is  correct.] 

{^)[v.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  27,  pp.  994-6,  and  E.  Hertslet :  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  (1875), 
Vol.  II,  pp.  986-8.J 

(*)  [r.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  52-4,  and  Hertslet:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  269-72.] 

0)  [v.  supra,  pp.  670-1,  No.  571.] 

(*)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 


No.  590. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Parker  respecting  the  proposal  to  fortify  Flushing. 

F.O.  3451/44  11/29.  Foreign  Office,  January  30,  1911. 

The  proposal  to  fortify  Flushing,  as  contemplated  in  the  Dutch  Defence  Bill, 
raises  certain  questions  of  international  interest  as  to  the  efiect  of  such  a 
measures  upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Scheldt  and  the  maintenance 
of  Belgian  neutrality,  which  is  guaranteed  individually  and  collectively  by  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria  and  France;  while,  incidentally,  the  proposal  has 
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led  to  discussion  respecting  the  precise  status,  according  to  treaty  stipulations,  of 
Antwerp. 

The  whole  subject  will,  as  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  require  careful 
consideration  from  strategical  and  political  aspects  under  prevailing  conditions ;  this 
memorandum  deals  solely  with  the  historical  and  juridical  position, — the  aim  in  view 
being  to  summarise  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  during  the  present  century,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  international  conventions  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  points  at  issue. 

The  question  is  discussed  under  the  following  headings  : — 

1)  .  The  free  navigation  of  the  River  Scheldt. 

2)  .  The  status  of  Antwerp. 

3)  .  The  position  at  Flushing. 

4)  .  The  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

For  facility  of  reference  a  map,  showing  a  portion  of  the  Eiver  Scheldt  and  the 
boundary  between  Holland  and  Belgium  in  the  region  in  question,  is  annexed. 

1).  The  free  navigation  of  the  River  Scheldt. 

During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  general  regulations  were  drawn  up  (in  March 
1815)  for  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  and  special  regulations  were  drawn  up  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  it  being  expressly  laid  down  that  the  same  freedom  of 
navigation  which  was  granted  for  the  Rhine  should  be  extended  to  the  Scheldt  and 
other  rivers,  specifically  named,  from  the  point  where  each  became  navigable,  to 
the  sea.    Article  2  of  the  general  regulations  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  navigation  of  rivers  along  their  whole  course,  from  the  point  where 
each  of  them  becomes  navigable  to  their  mouth,  shall  be  entirely  free,  and  shall 
not,  in  respect  of  commerce,  be  prohibited  to  anyone,  it  being,  however, 
understood  that  the  regulations  established  with  regard  to  the  police  of  this 
navigation  shall  be  respected,  as  they  will  be  framed  alike  for  all  and  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations." 

These  regulations  are  annexed,  as  act  No.  16,  to  the  General  Treaty  of  the  Treaty  of 
.Congress  of  Vienna;  and,  by  articles  117  and  118  of  that  Treaty,  act  No.  16  is  Boston 
declared  to  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in 
the  General  Treaty. 

In  October  1815,  the  Netherlands  became  a  party  to  these  engagements,  by  the  Act  of  ocu^r 
act  of  accession  to  the  General  Treaty. 

On  April  19th,  1839,  treaties  for  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands 
were  concluded  by  the  five  Great  Powers  of  Europe  a)  with  the  Netherlands  and 
b)  with  Belgium.  In  pursuance  of  these  treaties  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
concluded,  on  the  same  date  and  tinder  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers,  a  treaty 
which  is  still  in  force,  and  of  which  article  9  (extract)  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Les  dispositions  des  articles  108  jusqu'au  117,  inclusivement,  de  I'Acte 
General  du  Congres  de  Vienne,  relatives  a  la  libre  navigation  des  fleuves  et 
rivieres  navigables,  seront  appliquees  aux  fleuves  et  rivieres  navigables  qui 
separent  ou  traversent  a  la  fois  le  territoire  Beige  et  le  territoire  Ilollandais. 

"En  ce  qui  concerne  specialement  la  navigation  de  I'Escaut  et  de  ses 
embouchures,  il  est  convenu  que  le  pilotage  et  le  balisage,  ainsi  que  la  conservation 
des  passes  de  I'Escaut  en  aval  d'Anvers,  seront  soumis  a  une  surveillance 
commune,  et  que  cette  surveillance  commune  sera  exercee  par  des  commissaires 
nommes  a  cet  effet  de  part  et  d'autre  (viz  by  Holland  and  Belgium).  Des  droits 
de  pilotage  moderes  seront  fixes  d'un  commun  accord,  et  ces  droits  seront  les 
memes  pour  les  navires  de  toutes  les  nations  " 

(')  [Not  reproduced.] 

(2)  [v.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  52-4,  and  Hertslet  :  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  269-73.    Act  No.  10 
in  ib.,  pp.  75-93.] 
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The  article  further  contains  stipulations  regarding  the  tolls  to  be  levied  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  Scheldt;  and  the  final  section  of  the  same  article  is  as  follows: — 

"  Si  des  evenements  naturels,  ou  des  travaux  d'art,  venaient  par  la  suite 
a  rendre  impraticables  les  voies  de  navigation  indiquees  au  present  article,  le 
Gouvernement  des  Pays  Bas  assignera  a  la  navigation  Beige  d'autres  voies  aussi 
sures  et  aussi  bonnes  et  commodes,  en  replacement  des  dites  voies  de  navigation 
devennes  impracticables. ' '  (^) 

By  the  boundary  treaty  between  the  two  States  of  November  5th  ]842,(')  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Thalweg  of  the  Scheldt  should  form  the  boundary  between  the 
Belgian  province  of  Antwerp  and  the  Dutch  province  of  Zealand. 

In  1863  (July  and  September)  treaties  were  concluded  between  Belgium  and  the 
Great  Powers,  and  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Scheldt  toll:  in  article  1  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  July  16th  1863, it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  the  suppression  of  the  toll  in  no  way  affected  the  validity  of 
the  other  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  April  19th,  1839  {vide  supra). 

In  1875  a  Danish  vessel,  the  "  Phoenix,"  was  stopped  by  a  Dutch  gun-boat  in 
the  Scheldt  for  running  down  a  Dutch  vessel  and  refusing  to  pay  the  damages  claimed 
by  the  owners;  the  matter  was  amicably  settled  as  between  the  Dutch  and  Danish 
Governments,  but  the  Belgian  Government  were  not  a  little  disquieted,  and  made 
representations  to  the  Powers,  on  the  ground  that  the  seizure  did  not  take  place  in  a 
Netherlands  port,  nor  in  Netherlands  waters  exempt  from  all  international  obligations, 
but  in  tlie  channel  of  the  Scheldt  forming  the  communication  between  the  sea  and 
Antwerp.  No  definite  action  seems  to  have  resulted  on  this  occasion  from  the 
representations  of  the  Belgian  Government;  but,  in  a  memorandum  written  by-  Sir  E. 
Hertslet  at  the  time,  a  view  is  taken  of  the  question  more  favourable  to  the  Dutch 
than  to  the  Belgians;  and  the  opinion  is  quoted  of  Dr.  Abdy,  as  stated  in  his  notes  on 
Kent's  commentaries,  that  one  of  the  principles  well  established  with  regard  to  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers  is  that  "  while  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  running  through 
or  bounding  several  States  is  maintained,  the  Riparian.  States  may  exercise  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  such  rivers  "  :  at  the  same  time  it  is  added  that  Dr.  Abdy  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  recognised  authority. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Dutch  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  their  rights  in  ' 
seizing  the  "  Phoenix,"  since  article  2  of  the  general  regulations  drawn  up  at  Vienna 
in  1815  and  already  quoted,  distinctly  contemplated  the  exercise  of  measures  of  police 
on  free  rivers,  and  that  they  should  be  exercised  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  Riparian 
States. 

Moreover,  the  following  point  is  of  interest  as  bearing  both  on  the  "  Phoenix  " 
incident  and  upon  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  fortify  Flushing,  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that,  accordingly  [sic]  to  the  Treaties,  as  already  indicated,  the  position  of  the 
Scheldt  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Rhine  : — 

After  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  the  attitude  of  the  Netherlands  respecting  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  Rhine  was  very  obstructive,  and  led  to  strong  and  collective  repre- 
sentations on  the  part  of  the  Powers  on  repeated  occasions  :  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  is  very  voluminous,  but  the  arguments  against  the  contentions  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  were  stated  in  great  detail  in  a  note  presented  by  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague  in  1825,  and  the  representations  of  the  British  Gov[ernmen]t 
were  su[)ported  entirely  by  all  the  other  Great  Powers. 

The  note  in  question  admitted  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
over  the  sea  adjoining  its  own  territory  w-as  not  disputed,  and  that  the  design  of  the 
Congress  Treaty  (1815)  was  not  opposed  to  any  rights  of  sovereignty  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  exercise  for  the  protection  of  the  Neiherlands  territory. 

(3)  [/,.  B.F.S.r.,  Vol.  27,  pp.  094-6,  and  Ilortslet  :  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  986-8.] 
(*)  [v.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  31,  pp.  815-41.] 

(■■)[«.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  53,  p.  12,  and  Hertslat  :  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1553.] 
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In  the  face  of  this  admission,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Towers  have 
any  treaty  right  to  prevent  the  fortification  of  Flushing. 

2).  The  status  of  Antwerp. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  position  of  Antwerp  has  no  obvious  relation  to  the 
question  of  fortifications  at  Flushing  :  the  point  is  liowever  pertinent  to  the  present 
discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  contended  in  certain  organs  of  the  Dutch  press 
that  any  restrictions  upon  Dutch  sovereignty  over  the  Scheldt,  in  so  far  as  they 
might  be  held  to  apply  to  the  strengthening  of  Flushing,  must  be  relaxed  owing  to 
breach  of  treaty  obligations  involved  in  the  fortification  of  Antwerp.  Without  pausing 
to  examine  the  cogency  of  this  argument,  it  may  suffice  to  furnish  a  statement  of  fact 
as  to  the  premiss  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Before  the  departure  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  London  for  the  Congress  of  Me.,.or«nrt,,m 
Chatillon  a  memorandum  was  delivered  to  him  for  his  information  and  guidance  :  he  !*',V''i';',7'j,^t 
was  instructed  to  declare  that  one  of  the  conditions,  sine  qua  nou,  upon  which  G[rea]t  siirit). ' 
Britain  could  venture  to  divest  herself  of  her  recent  conquests,  was  the  absolute  H"^']^ 
exclusion  ot  trance  trom  anv  naval  establishment  on  the  Scheldt,  and  especially  at  ^o.  2h.  cua.i- 

A_i         _  "  c  J  mont,  March  4, 

Antwerp.  ihh. 

In  the  treaty  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  signed  at  Paris  on  May  30th, 
1814,  it  was  accordingly  stipulated  (article  15)(*)  that  Antwerp  should,  for  the  future,  MV-moranrtum. 
be  solelv  a  commercial  port;  and  the  regulation  of  details  was  postponed  to  the  c.mffl.ientiai. 
Congress  of  Vienna.  f^ir"'"'''' 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  deal,  inter  alia,  with 
the  conversion  of  Antwerp  into  a  commercial  port;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  British  Admiral  Martin,  had  urged  the  destruction  s,\.b  viemia. 
of  certain  works,  including  the  entrenched  camp  above  the  citadel  and  the  basins.  ^' 

At  the  same  time  His  Grace  urged  upon  His  IMajesty's  Gov[ernmen]t  that  the 
arguments  against  the  destruction  of  the  basins,  which  would  have  to  be  replaced  by 
others  for  commercial  purposes,  and  against  the  destruction  of  the  line  of  works  to 
the  north,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  were  very 
strong,  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  such  demolition. 

The  Board  of  Admiraltv  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  'i"'',?''' 
finally  at  Vienna  it  was  agreed  that  the  consideration  and  execution  of  what  should  n,..  it,  Vienna, 
be  destroved  should  be  referred  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  British  and  Dutch  T.rD[i'ikei  of  " 
Governments.  no  March 

The  arrangements  respecting  Antwerp  were  not  recorded  in  the  General  Treaty  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  it  was  thought  there,  and  the  British  rieniix)tentiary  I,v'lj,^vV",7i*; 
concurred,  that  the  necessary  measures  should  be  immediately  executed  without  being  A,,rii  h,  ins. ' 
rendered  public.    The  report  of  the  commission  which  considered  the  question  was, 
however,  adopted  in  General  Conference,  and  admitted  as  an  article  in  one  of  the 
Protocols,  and  the  following  extract  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  Les  puissances  ayant  stipule  dans  le  XV'  article  du  Traite  de  Paris  que, 
dorenavant,  le  port  d'Anvers  sera  uniquement  un  port  de  commerce,  le  mode  le  ■  " 
plus  simple  pour  1' execution  de  cette  stipulation  sera  sans  doute  de  resoudre 
la  destruction  totale  de  tous  les  ouvrages,  les  fortifications,  les  quaix,  les 
bassins  etc.,  qui  ont  ete  erigcs  ou  construits  sous  les  ordres  de  l^onai)arte,  dans 
la  vue  de  rendre  le  port  d'Anvers  un  arsenal  de  guerre  maritime,  et  inie  place 
pour  la  construction,  I'equipemcnt  et  le  maintien  des  vaisscaux  de  guerre.  Mais 
la  Commission  a  I'honneur  de  soumettre  au  jugement  eclaire  de  leurs  Excellences 
Messieurs  les  Plenipotentiaires  des  Hautes  Puissances  signataires  du  traite  que. 
quelques  uns  de  ces  ourrages  pourront  etre  jug6s  essentiels  pour  la  defense  de  la 
place,  et  que  parmi  les  autres  il  pourrait  s'en  trouver  qui,  utiles  toutefois  au 

(«)  [v.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  1,  p.  164,  and  Hertslet  :  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  \>.  12,  and  i-.  infra,  p.  700, 
note  C),  for  article  14.] 
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commerce,  en  meme  temps  qu'il  serait  peut-etre  praticable  de  les  rendr*-. 
inapplicables  aux  objets  d'une  marine  militaire,  pourrait  etre  maintenus  pour 

tous  les  objets  legitimes  d'une  marine  commercielle  " 

Similarly  the  following  articles,  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  measures  at  Antwerp,  were  embodied 
in  the  same  Protocol,  which  was  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  Powers  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  : — 

"  Que  les  Gouvernements  de  I'Angleterre  et  des  Pays  Bas  seront  tous  les 

deux  invites  a  nommer  immediatement  chacun  un  commissaire,  qui  se  reuniront 

sans  delai  a  Anvers,  et  arrangeront  entre  eux  : — 

"1.)  Lesquels  seraient  les  objets  a  detruire  totalement,  comme  le  camp 
retranche  et  autres,  pas  necessnires  pour  la  defense  de  la  place? 

"2.)  Quels  sont  ceux  a  conserver  comme  essentiels  a  cette  defense? 

"3.)  Quels  sont  ceux  qui,  en  meme  temps  qu'ils  pourraient  etre  maintenus 
comme  utiles  au  commerce,  pourraient  etre  egalement  rendus  inapplicables  au 
service  marine  militaire? 

"4.)  Que  les  commissaires  procederont  sans  delai  a  diriger  la  destruction 
totale  ou  partielle,  selon  leurs  arrangements,  de  tous  les  ouvrages  destines  par 
leur  accord  a  cet  effet,  etc  " 

From  the  words  underlined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  destruction  of  fortifica- 
tions at  Antwerp  was  not  provided  for  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  :  such  works  as  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  town  against  attack  were  to  be  retained, — the  sole 
object  in  view  being  that  the  port  should  not  be  a  naval  arsenal. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inconsistent  either  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1814) 
or  the  stipulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  the  fortification  of  Antwerp. 

What  passed  immediately  prior  to  and  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  been 
indicated  in  some  detail,  because,  apart  from  the  aspect  of  treaty  obligations,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  it  was  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  British  Government 
that  Antwerp  was  made  solely  a  commercial  port ;  and,  in  this  connection,  and  with 
reference  to  the  apprehension  that  the  proposed  fortification  of  Flushing  may  be  due 
to  German  inspiration,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  recorded  in  his  despatch  No.  5  of  March  3rd  1815,  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  naval  arsenal  on  the  Scheldt,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  great  European  Power,  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
Great  Britain. 

His  Grace  was  inclined  to  believe  that  what  made  Antwerp  formidable  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  port  of  naval  equipment  was  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  France  at 
the  same  moment  that  she  was  in  possession  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Holland.  He  added  that  Holland  was  bound  by  treaty,  and  would  probably  be 
induced  by  a  sense  of  interest,  not  to  make  Antwerp  a  port  of  naval  equipment; 
but  that  even  if  Holland  should  break  her  treaty,  and  ships  of  war  should  ever  be 
built  at  that  port,  instead  of  at  Flushing  or  elsewhere,  Antwerp  could  not,  under 
Dutch  control,  be  considered  as  formidable  to  Great  Britain. 

When  Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland  it  was  provided,  both  in  the 
treaty  of  1831  and  in  those  of  April  1839  (article  14),  that  the  port  of  Antwerp,  in 
conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1814),  should  continue  to  be 
solely  a  port  of  commerce. (0 

In  1859  a  system  of  concentrated  defence  was  definitely  adopted  in  Belgium,  and 
Mareh  5  1887  several  fortresses  were  demolished  :  Antwerp  was  converted  into  a  great  central  fortress 
and  entrenched  camp;  the  idea  being  that  the  Belgian  army,  if  outnumbered,  could  fall 
back  upon  that  place  and  then  hold  out  until  succour  arrived.  This  system  of  defence 
was  described  by  General  Brialmont  in  1866  as  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 

(')  [v.  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  18,  p.  G58,  and  Hertslet :  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  867,  for  Article  15  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  November  15,  1831;  B.F.S.P.,  Vol.  27,  p.  997,  and  Hertslet:  op.  cit.. 
Vol.  II,  p.  990,  for  Article  14  of  the  Annex  to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  April  19,  1839.] 
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3).  The  position  at  Flushing. 

Flushing  was  fortified  at  any  rate  as  far  back  as  1809,  for  the  British,  on  leaving 
Walcheren  after  the  expedition  of  that  year,  destroyed  the  fortifications. 

In  the  following  year  Napoleon  built  stronger  fortifications  there,  and  at  the  fort 
of  Breskens  opposite. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  prohibiting  the  fortification  of  Flushing  : 
on  the  other  hand  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  despatch  from  Vienna  already 
quoted,  considered  the  contingency  of  Holland  violating  the  treaty  obligations  and 
building  ships  of  war  at  Antwerp  instead  of  at  Flushing  or  elsewhere,  thereby,  it 
would  seem,  admitting  by  implication  that  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  to  preclude 
Holland  from  using  Flushing  as  a  naval  arsenal. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  published  in  1856,  that  Flushing 
was  then  fortified,  and  that  the  batteries  swept  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  but  that 
its  width  (3  miles)  prevented  them  from  having  complete  command  of  it. 

In  1873  it  was  converted  from  an  arsenal  into  a  commercial  port :  and  in  1874  Prockhau.- 
and  1875  H[is]  M[ajesty's]  M[inister]  at  the  Hague  reported  that  it  was  no  longer  s"Tn^i' 
garrisoned,  but  was  about  to  become  (sic)  a  great  mercantile  port.    He  added  that  the  no.  4t,  18,4; 
Dutch  Gov[ernmen]t  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  Flushing;  but  he  " ' 
does  not  state  w-hether  this  was  on  naval  or  mercantile  grounds  or  both,  confining 
himself  to  a  personal  expression  of  opinion  that  "the  time  had  arrived  for  strengthening 
its  temporary  defences." 

The  preceding  paragraph  does  not  appear  wholly  consistent;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  Flushing  has  never  been  entirely  divested  of  means  of  defence, 
and  the  War  Office  would  doubtless  possess  definite  and  precise  information  as  to 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  there. 

4).  The  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

It  has  been  urged  in  the  public  press  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  against  the 
fortification  of  Flushing  is  that  it  would  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Powers  who  have  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  to  come  to  the  succour  of 
that  country  by  means  of  a  naval  force  having  Antwerp,  the  great  central  fortress, 
as  its  destination.  Strong  arguments  have  been  advanced,  notably  in  an  article 
pubUshed  in  the  "  Times  "  of  December  21st,  1910,  as  to  the  military  .inconvenience 
which  would  result  in  regard  to  the  operations  the  guaranteeing  Powers  might  have 
to  undeirtake  in  order  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  if,  instead  of  ascending 
the  Scheldt,  they  were  obliged  to  efi'ect  a  landing  at  Ostend  or  Zeebrugge. 

It  is  a  question  for  military  experts  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  render 
it  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  fulfil  her  contractual  obligations  as  to  the  neutrahty 
of  Belgium  if  she  were  precluded  from  access  to  Antwerp  by  sea ;  but  if  this  proposition 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  then  have  to  be  determined  whether 
it  is  permissible  to  limit  the  sovereignty  of  one  State  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  neutrality  of  another,  and  also  whether  it  is  a  probable  contingency,  if  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  should  be  violated,  that  Holland  would  side  with  the  nation 
thus  infringing  treaty  stipulations  and  against  Great  Britain  intent  upon  upholding 
those  stipulations. 

These  are  strategical  and  political  considerations  which,  as  has  been  stated,  are 
beyond  the  purview  of  this  paper  :  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  what  is 
the  position  of  Holland  with  regard  to  Belgian  neutrality  under  the  treaties  of  1839. 

On  April  19th  1839  Holland  concluded  a  treaty  with  Belgium,  of  which  article  7 
was  as  follows  : — 

"La  Belgique,  .  .  .  .,  formera  un  Etat  independant  et  perpetuellement 
neutre.  EUe  sera  tenue  d'observer  cette  meme  neutralite  envers  tous  les  autres 
Etats."('')  ( 

(8)  [u.   B.F.S.P.,  Vol.   27,  pp.  994  and   1000,   and  Hertslet  :   op.   cit.,  Vol.   II,   pp.  9^5 
an-^  99-4.] 
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No.  M40, 
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rLord  Vivian 
(Brussels), 
No.  74, 

March  5,  lS-<7. 


"  Hansard  s 
Debat 

vol.  clxxxviii, 
pages  150,  151. 


The  whole  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  declared,  in  treaties 
concluded  on  the  same  date  by  the  five  Great  Powers  with  Holland  and  Belgium 
respectively,  to  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  the  articles  were  textually 
inserted  in  the  treaties  signed  by  the  Great  Powers  with  the  two  countries,  and  to 
be  thus  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  Holland,  though  not  bound  to  take  active  measures 
to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  is  expressly  engaged  to  respect  that  neutrality, 
and  to  take  no  action  calculated  to  impede  the  Powers  involved  in  its  maintenance. 

The  nature  of  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  have  [si(;]  recently  been  very  fully  discussed  in  a  separate  departmental 
memorandum,  dated  November  15,  1908,  and  it  is  accordingly  not  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  detail  in  the  present  memorandum ;  but  it  may  be  convenient  to 
quote  the  following  extract  from  a  precis,  enclosed  in  a  despatch  from  H[is]  M[ajesty's] 
Minister  at  Brussels,  of  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  in  March 
1887,  as  showing  the  Belgian  view  of  those  obligations  : — (') 

Extract  from  Precis  of  Debate  in  Belgian  Chamber. 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  constituted,  the  frontiers 
were  guarded  by  a  strong  chain  of  fortresses,  directed  against  the  Power  which  at  that 
time  was  the  most  to  be  feared,  and  the  assistance  of  the  allies  was  promised  in 
defending  them. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  Belgium  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  tho 
Great  Powers  engaged  to  respect  and  guarantee  her  neutrality. 

Doubts  have  been  cast,  during  the  recent  panic,  on  this  guaranteed  neutrality; 
it  has  been  declared  to  be  almost  valueless,  and  quite  unworthy  of  consideration. 

What  are  the  real  facts  as  to  this  neutrality? 

There  are  different  kinds  of  neutrality  :  voluntary  and  involuntary,  armed  and 
unarmed  neutralities,  neutralities  with  collective  or  with  individual  guarantees.  As 
an  instance  of  a  disarmed  neutrality,  M.  Frere-Orban  cited  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg :  — 

In  1867  a  dispute,  which  nearly  led  to  war,  arose  between  France  and  Germany 
respecting  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  The  Powers  intervened,  and  declared  that  the 
fortress  should  be  razed  and  the  Grand  Duchy  neutralized.  But  in  a  later  Protocol 
the  Powers  declared  that  the  disarmament  clause  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
preventing  the  development  of  the  military  forces  of  other  neutral  States,  a  declaration 
specially  referring  to  Belgium,  which  is  protected  by  an  armed  neutrality. 

The  Luxemburg  Treaty  of  1867  was  communicated  to  the  British  Parliament, 
and  Lord  Derby  explained  what  Her  Majesty's  Government  understood  by  their 
guarantee  of  Luxemburg. 

Lord  Dcrhji. 

"If  it  had  been  a  continuance  of  the  guarantee  first  given,  I  should 
think  it  a  very  serious  matter,  because  the  guarantee  of  the  possession  of 
Luxemburg  to  the  King  of  Holland  was  a  joint  and  several  guarantee  similar 
to  that  which  was  given  with  regard  to  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Belgium  ;  it  was  binding  individually  and  separately  upon  each  of  the  Powers. 
That  was  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  which  was  given  with  regard  to  Belgium 
and  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  Luxemburg  by  the  King-Duke.  Now  a 
guarantee  of  neutrality  is  very  different  from  a  guarantee  of  possession.  If  France 
and  Prussia  were  to  have  a  quarrel  between  themselves,  and  either  were  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  by  passing  their  troops  through  the  Duchy 

(')  [The  original  of  this  memorandum,  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parker,  is  in  typescript  to 
this  point.  The  retnainder  consists  of  a  printed  text  pasted  over  the  sheet.  This  print  contains 
summaries  only  of  the  extracts  from  PajUamentary  Debates.  The  Confidential  Print,  however, 
reproduces  the  extracts  in  full,  and  this  has  been  done  above  also.] 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  other,  we  might,  if  the  guarantee  had 
been  individual  as  well  as  joint,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  preventing  that 
violation,  and  the  same  obligation  would  have  rested  upon  each  guarantor;  but 
as  it  is  we  are  not  exposed  to  so  serious  a  contingency,  because  the  guarantee  is 
only  collective — that  is  to  say,  it  is  binding  only  upon  all  the  Powers  in  their 
collective  capacity;  they 'all  agree  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  but 
not  one  of  those  Powers  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  obligation  alone." 

Lord  Clarendon  replied:—  •  lun^r.r. 

D»-liate«." 

"I  look  upon  our  guarantee  in  the  case  of  Belgium  as  an  individual  ^Ijetw"'"' 
guarantee,  and  have  always  so  regarded  it;  but  this  Cthe  guarantee  in  the  case  i"=>5a. 
of  Luxemburg)  is  a  collective  guarantee." 

Again,  in  1870,  when  England  made  treaties  with  both  France  and  Germany 
for  the  defence  of  Belgian  neutrality,  the  then  Government  and  Opposition  both 
concurred  in  maintaining  the  validity  of  the  Treaty  of  1839. 

Lord  Granville,  in  an  important  Ministerial  statement,  explained  why  Belgian  -HanMni, 
neutrality  was  a  matter  to  which  England  attached  the  greatest  importaiice ;  and  paKe^ioTi. 
Lord  Cairns,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  summarised  the  situation  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Cairns. 

"  I  cannot — although  any  approval  on  my  part  must  be  of  little  consequence  p'J'^',"^7?'* 
— withhold  my  expression  of  approval  at  the  object  which  llis  Majesty's  Govern-  voV'S. 
ment  had  in  view  in  the  negotiations  (Treaty  with  France  and  Prussia)  in**'^*''^'" 
which  they  had  been  engaged — an  object  which  has  put  an  end  to  any  doubts, 
if  such  could  exist,  that  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  the  engagements  of 
the  Treaty  of  1839 — engagements  which  do  not  concern  the  honour  more  than 
they  concern  the  interests  of  England.    There  is  also,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
of  all  ways,  that  most  calculated  to  avoid  the  dire  necessity  of  war,  is  to  announce 
at  the  very  commencement  the  intention  of  the  Government  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind — to  allow  it  to  be  known  that  this  country  is  determined  to  adhere 
to  her  engagements,  and  will  treat  any  violation  of  the  engagements  of  the 
other  signatories,  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1839,  as  a  just  and  proper  cause  of 
war." 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  not  less  explicit : — 

"  What  strikes  me  as  manifest  is  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Govern-  ;'  i'a"8«^'s 
ment  for  the  care  they  have  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  honour  and  v.  i  ccmi. 
interests  of  the  country  by  redeeming  the  pledges  wliich  were  given  in  the  ^'"^'^ 
Treaty  of  April,  1839,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  guard 
us  from  the  dangers  of  being  eventually  involved  in  the  horrors  and  calamities 
of  war." 

In  the  Lower  House  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  Belgium  must  be  respected  : — 

"  But  we  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  Belgium  which  is  wider  j,";;^','"'^  * 
than  that — which  is  wider  than  that  which  we  may  have  in  the  literal  operation  ^^'  j^'j^^ 
of  the  guarantee.    It  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  this  country,  endowed  as  it  is  with  influence  and  power, 
would  quietly  stand  by  and  witness  the  perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  tliat  ever 
stained  the  "pages  of  history,  and  thus  become  participators  in  the  sin." 

Pointing  out  that  EngUsh  support  had  never  yet,  under  any  circumstances,  failed 
Belgium,  M.  Frere-Orban  asked  what  interest  could  she  have  in  weakening  the  position 
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created  for  her  by  English  statesmen,  who  had  declared  that  their  honour  and 
interest  were  alike  concerned  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
Belgium. 

This  did  not,  however,  relieve  her  from  the  obligation  of  arming  to  defend  her 
neutrality,  and  of  organising  her  forces  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  fight,  even 
should  the  promised  support  fail  her. 

ALYWN  PAEKEE. 

Foreign  Office,  January  30,  1911. 

MINUTES. 

Mr.  Parker  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the  historical  facts  which  are  essential  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  controversy. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  Netherlands  government  are  fully  entitled  to  erect  what 
fortifications  they  like  at  Flushing.  In  case  of  war,  Holland  has  the  same  right  as  any  other 
independent  State,  to  defend  her  territory  by  such  defences  on  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  as  she 
may  think  necessary. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  is  the  navigation 
by  peaceful  merchant  vessels.  The  treaty  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  question  of  the  use  of 
the  river  by  men-of-war  whether  during  peace  or  in  times  of  war,  whether  by  belligerents  or 
by  neutrals.  The  question  therefore  whether  or  not  Holland  would  have  the  right,  at  a  time 
when  she  herself  is  neutral,  to  bar  access  to  Antwerp  to  a  British  (or  French)  naval  force 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Belgian  neutrality  against  a  foreign  ^i.e.  German) 
invader,  is  one  which  must  be  settled  by  reference  not  to  the  treaty  stipulations  respecting 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  (by  merchantmen  in  time  of  peace)  but  to  the  general 
principles  of  international  law. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  not  only  neutral,  but  even  belligerent  warships  are  allowed  to 
pass  freely  through  the  "  maritime  belt  "  of  territorial  waters  of  neutral  States,  but  I  fancy 
this  is  allowed  as  of  comity,  not  as  of  right,  except  as  regards  such  portions  of  the  maritime  belt 
as  "  forms  part  of  the  highways  for  international  traffic  "  (Oppenheim  i,  p.  312).  This  rule 
certainly  applies  to  the  narrow  waters  connecting  two  distinct  sea-basins,  such  as  the  Sound, 
between  North  Sea  and  Baltic.  Bvit  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  even  of  "  international  rivers  "  like 
the  Scheldt,  do  not  fall  within  that  category. 

It  is  perhaps  open  to_  argument,  whether  Holland  when  at  peace,  would  be  entitled  to 
forbid  the  access  to  the  Scheldt  to  foreign  belligerent  warships  on  the  way  to  Antwerp,  so  long 
as  no  act  of  belligerency  were  committed  within  Dutch  territorial  waters.  It  might  be  pleaded 
that  Holland,  by  merely  allowing  such  passage,  would  not  lay  herself  open  to  the  charge  of  a 
violation  of  neutrality.  But  the  belligerent  against  whom  Antwerp  was,  in  the  hypothesis,  to  be 
defended,  might  take  a  different  view.  He  might  urge  that  a  Power  through  whose  territory 
runs  the  lower  course  of  a  river  giving  access  to  another  country,  would  not  be  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  a  neutral  if  it  allowed  a  belligerent  fleet  to  pass  up  the  river  into  the  territory  of  other 
riparian  States;  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  contest  the  correctness  of  this  view  as  a 
general  proposition. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the  peculiar  situation  of  Belgium  as  a  neutralized  State 
under  the  guarantee  of  five  Great  Powers  (a  guarantee  solemnly  recognized  by  Holland)  afiects 
the  problem.    I  think  it  does. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  were  violated  by  the  invasion  of  a  German 
atmy,  and  Belgium  appealed  to  the  other  Guaranteeing  Powers  for  armed  assistance,  Holland 
would  be  bound  not  to  obstruct  the  rendering  of  such  assistance.  I  think  it  could  be  argued 
with  some  effect  that  if  in  such  circumstances  a  British  naval  force,  or  a  military  force  escorted 
by  ships  of  war,  desired  to  enter  the  Scheldt  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  Antwerp,  or  for 
landing  a  field  army,  Holland  would  not  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality  to  close  the  river 
against  such  an  expedition. 

Yet  I  doubt  whether  this  view  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  altogether  incontrovertible.  Holland 
might  take  a  different  view.  In  this  she  might  well  be  influenced  by  Germany.  Not  that 
Germany  could  appeal  with  any  force  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obligations  of  neutrality  at  a  moment 
when  she  is  herself  engaged  in  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Germany  would  be  likely 
to  intimate  very  simply  that  if  Holland  did  not  bar  the  river  Scheldt,  her  territory  would  be 
occupied  by  German  troops.    I  shall  recur  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  presently. 

Before  however  doing  so,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  fortification  of  Flushing  in  itself 
need  not  imply  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Holland  to  close  the  river  to  a  force  coming  to  the 
aid  of  Belgium  in  the  defence  of  the  latter's  neutrality.  Holland  may  have  no  desire  at  all  to 
use  the  Flushing  fortifications  for  that  purpose,  and  may  yet  think  it  necessary  that  such 
fortifications  should  exist.  They  may  be  designed  genuinely  for  the  defence  of  Holland  herself 
against  attack,  and  for  preventing  the  seizure  of  Flushing  itself  by  any  possible  enemy.  Even 
therefore  if  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Scheldt  remaining  open  for  a  force  making  for 
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Apart  from  all  this,  the  matter  has  a  serious  political  aspect  and  therefore  requires  lookinR 
at  also  from  a  general  political  point  of  view. 

What  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  position  of  Holland?  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  has  received  some  sort  of  intimation  from  Germany  that  in  case  of  an  Analo-German 
war  England  may  make  an  attempt  to  seize  some  Dutch  ports.(")  It  is  not  very  material  whether 
Holland  herself  believes  in  the  reality  of  this  danger.  It  is  certain  that  Germany  believes  it 
Now  it  is  to  Germany's  interest  that,  in  a  war  with  England,  she  should  have  in  Holland  a 
neutral  neighbour.  This  will  secure  to  her  the  free  entry  of  her  commerce  in  neutral  bottoms 
by  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  It  is  also  Holland's  interest  to  remain  neutral.  Germany  has 
evidently  given  Holland  to  understand  that  unless  Holland  can  practicallv  guarantee  that  any 
English  attempt  on  Dutch  ports  will  be  prevented  or  beaten  back,  Germany  may  feel  compelled, 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  precaution,  herself  to  occupy  Holland.  Apparently  the  strengthening 
of  the  Dutch  sea-defences  would  quiet  these  German  apprehensions.  Holland  has  reason  to 
believe  that  Germany's  professions  of  goodwill  {if  Holland's  neutrality  is  assured  against  even  an 
English  attack)  are  quite  genuine,  because  Germany's  interest  in  keeping  Holland  neutral  is 
recognized.  If,  therefore  Holland  is  able  to  put  an  end  to  all  danger  ot  a  German  occupation 
arising  out  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  by  yielding  to  Germany's  demand  for  a  strengthening  of 
her  sea  defences,  she  is  acting  in  her  own  interest  in  doing  so 

This  b  eing  so.  Great  Britain  is-  not  in  a  position,  seeing  that  she  has  no  treaty  right  to 
appeal  to,  to  find  fault  with  Holland's  decision  to  fortify  her  coasts,  unless  she  is  able  and 
prepared,  on  her  part,  to  guarantee  Holland  against  a  German  occupation.  If  we  were  able 
to  do  that,  and  actually  oSered  to  do  it,  then  indeed  we  might  remonstrate  with  Holland  on  the 
ground  that  her  action  showed  a  mistrust  against  England  and  an  unmistakable  leaning  towards 
Germany,  which,  in  the  circumstances  we  can  only  regard  as  unfriendly.  As  it  is,  as  nothing 
that  we  can  do,  would  prevent  Germany  from  occupying  Holland,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
no  business  to  prevent  Holland  from  taking  such  measures  as  to  her  appear  best  calculated 
to  obviate  that  danger,  so  long  as  those  measures  involve  no  breach  of  international  law. 

But  there  is  more  than  that  :  If  it  is  a  German  interest  that  Holland  should  be  neutral  in 
an  Anglo-German  war,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  British  interests  would  be  served  by 
Holland  giving  up  the  position  of  a  neutral.  No  doubt  if  Holland,  on  ceasing  to  be  neutral,  were 
to  become  the  ally  of  England,  and  could  England  successfully  make  use  of  Dutch  territory  in 
conducting  the  war  against  Germany,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  this  arrangement 
from  the  British  point  of  view.  But  it  may  be  asserted  with  little  hesitation  that  from  the 
moment  Holland  ceased  to  be  neutral,  she  would  be  overrun  by  Germany,  who  would  not  only 
occupy  her  territory  but  would  use  all  the  Dutch  ports  for  her  own  naval  purposes.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  we  should  gain  at  the  moment  by  being  free  to  blockade  the  Dutch  coast  and 
so  throttle  all  neutral  trade  with  Germany  by  the  Rhine.  But  ultimately  it  is  only  too  likely 
that  we  should  be  the  losers.  For  at  the  end  of  a  war  during  which  Holland  had  been  in 
German  military  occupation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Germany  would  emerge  with  a  greater  hold 
over  Holland  than  ever  before,  and  we  might  be  forced  to  accept  some  arrangement  by  which 
closer  ties  were  established  between  the  two  countries  that  had  been  fighting  together  against 
us,  and  by  which  Germany  might  in  some  guise  de  facto  establish  herself  for  good  in  the  Dutch 
ports.  Probably  this  eventual  danger  would  altogether  outweigh  any  temporary  advantages  we 
might  derive  from  having  during  the  war  a  hostile  Holland  which  we  could  blockade. 

If  I  am  right  in  concluding  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  see  Holland  remain  neutral  during  an 
Anglo  German  war,  then  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Holland  safeguarding 
her  neutrality  from  the  only  danger  threatening  it,  by  erecting  the  coast  defences  which 
apparently  would  keep  Germany  quiet. 

,  The  considerations  which  T  have  put  forward  may  of  course  be  open  to  criticism  from  the 
military  and  naval,  that  is  the  strategical,  point  ot  view.  I  understand  that  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  is  examining  into  the  question,  which  it  is  very  desirable  they  should  review 
not  merely  with  reference  to  the  defence  of  Belgium  by  means  of  entering  that  country  through 
Antwerp,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  equally  important  problem  of  the  neutrality  of  Holland 
in  an  Anglo-German  war.  E   A  C 

Jan[uary]  31. 


(lo)  [Footnote  added  to  the  printed  copy  of  these  minutes :  "  This  is  borne  out,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  dementis  of  the  Netherlands  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  the  statement  made  by 
His  Excellency  to  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  The  Hague  on  the  19th  October,  1910.  that- 

'  It  was  but  natural  that  the  German  General  Staff  should  take  account  of  the  state  of  the 
coast  defences,  and  that  the  views  which  they  held  respecting  the  inadequate  character  of  those 
defences  should  be  known  to  his  Government.'  "] 

[21704]  ^  ^ 
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It  appears  to  be  clear  from  Mr.  Parker's  memo[randum]  and  Mr.  Crowe's  minute  that  the 
Dutch  would  violate  no  Treaty  obligation  by  fortifying  Flushing  and  would  be  strictly  within 
their  rights  in  doing  so. 

It  is,  however,  open  to  us,  I  suppose,  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  fortifications  would  so 
alter  the  status  quo  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to  our  safety  and  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
We  should  in  that  case  be  justified  in  making  representations  and  enforcing  them  if  they  were 
-disregarded. 

Mr.  Crowe  has  given  good  reasons  why  this  view  might  eventually  turn  out  to  be  mistaken. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  that  the  fortifications  may  never  be  made, 
and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Crowe's  minute  provides  material  for  an  answer,  if  one  is  required, 
to  M.  Cambon's  inquiry  respecting  the  Treaty  of  1839. 

W.  L. 

The  memoranda  of  Mr.  Crowe  and  of  Mr.  Parker  are  of  value.  Perhaps  they  should  be 
printed  for  limited  circulation  in  the  Cabinet  and  for  comm[unicatio]n  to  Adm[iralt]y,  War  Office 
and  Imperial  Defence. 

A.  N. 

These  are  excellent  papers.  Circulate  in  print  to  Cabinet  Committee  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  object  to  Holland  fortifying;  but  I  would  reserve  the 
question  whether,  if  she  does  fortify  Flushing,  she  should  not  be  asked  to  become  party  to 
something  which  would  be  an  assurance  not  to  interfere  with  Treaty  obligations  of  Powers 
pledged  to  uphold  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

E.  G. 


No.  591. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  4505/44/11/29. 

(No.  22.)  The  Hague,  D.  February  4,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  February  7,  1911. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Budget  for  1911  which  took  place  in  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  States  General  on  the  2nd  instant,  the  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur 
Heemskerk,  referred  to  the  wish  which  had  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  in  favour 
of  the  speedy  introduction  of  a  revised  Militia  Bill,  and  he  hinted  strongly  at  the 
probability  of  this  Bill  taking  precedence  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill.  The  fact  of  the 
Coast  Defence  Bill  having  been  presented  to  the  Chamber  before  the  Militia  Bill,  did 
not,  Monsieur  Heemskerk  stated,  necessarily  mean  to  imply  that  the  Government 
would  put  it  first.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  meant  that  it  had  been  ready  earlier. 
The  Government  would,  he  said,  not  neglect  the  mobile  forces.  The  Militia  Bill 
was  almost  ready  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
Government  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  the  Chamber. 

Continuing  his  speech.  Monsieur  HeemsVerk  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  was  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Netherlands  against  all  comers  without  partiality  for  any  one  nation.  This  too  was 
the  prime  duty  of  the  army  on  the  frontier.  His  Excellency  then  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  the  Government  introducing  certain  modifications  into  the  Coast  Defence 
Bill,  but  explained  that  deference  to  the  Second  Chamber  prevented  him  from  touching 
on  the  subject  before  that  Chamber  had  been  consulted. 

Count  Bentinck  and  I  have  already  reported  the  irritation  caused  here  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  press  criticisms  of  the  proposed  Coast  Defences,  but  during  the 
past  few  days  the  quietude  of  Foreign  Press  Organs  has,  I  hope,  helped  to  calm 
Dutch  sentiment  somewhat,  and  the  Prime  Minister's  language  evinces  the  possibility 
of  the  Defence  Scheme  being  modified  or  even  put  off  for  the  present.  This  possibility 
was  reported  from  this  Legation  as  being  likely  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  violent  Press  Campaign  against  the  fortification  of  Flushing. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 
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No.  592. 

Questio7i  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  16,  1911. (') 

Viscount  Wolmer  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he 
would  make  any  statement  as  to  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
proposed  fortification  of  Flushing ;  and  whether  the  existing  treaties  give  Great  Britain 
any  right  of  intervention  in  the  matter? 

Sir  E.  Grey:  No  statement  of  the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  seems 
called  for  upon  measures  taken  by  a  foreign  Government  to  fortify  its  own  frontier, 
in  so  far  as  these  measures  are  purely  defensive.  If  any  international  Treaty  rights  or 
obligations  were  incidentally  to  be  affected,  the  question  would  be  one  for  friendly 
discussion  between  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  before  any  of  them 
could  pronounce  an  opinion. 

(')  [Pari.  Deb.,  5th  Scr:,  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  21,  p.  1210.] 


No.  593. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  7191/44/11/29. 

(No.  30.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  February  22,  1911. 

Sir,  E.  February  27,  1911. 

I  attended  to-day  the  usual  diplomatic  reception  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  after 
discussing  the  question  of  the  Russian  emigrants  detained  at  Rotterdam,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  in  a  Commercial  Despatch,  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  said  suddenly  to  me 
that  he  was  much  pleased  at  your  answer.  Sir  Edward,  to  the  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  the  Flushing  fortifications. (*)  His  Excellency  contrasted  it  with 
Monsieur  Pichon's  utterances  on  the  same  subject(^)  which  he  said  he  could  only 
attribute  to  the  French  Minister  not  having  closely  studied  either  the  geographical  or 
historical  side  of  the  question  as  he  was  apparently  not  aware  that  both  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  belonged  to  Holland. 

His  Excellency  added  that  the  Queen  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  in  terms 
of  admiration  at  your  logical  and  statesmanlike  answer. 

As  you  had  stated  your  opinion  about  the  fortifications  in  the  House  of  Commons 
I  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  declaration  to  His  Excellency  which  I  was 
instructed  by  your  Despatch  No.  4  of  the  23rd  ultimo(')  to  do  if  he  referred  to  the 
subject  again,  and  I  contented  myself  by  observing  that  I  was  pleased  the  Dutch 
Government  were  contented  with  your  reply  in  Parliament. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

MINUTES. 

In  the  circumstances,  Sir  A.  Johnstone  was  clearly  right  in  not  starting  a  controversy. 
Since  the  whole  question  is  now  about  to  be  considered  dispassionately  by  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  it  might  be  well  so  to  inform  Sir  A.  Johnstone  and  to  instruct  him,  pending 
the  result,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject. (') 

E.  A.  C. 

Feb[ruary]  27. 
W.  L. 
A.  N. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  my  reference  to  possible  discussion  between  the  Powers  was  what 
M   Pichon  said,  but  it  suits' M.  Van  Swinderen  to  object  to  one  and  not  to  the  other. 

E.  G. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

[v.  supra,  p.  HP8,  No.  582,  end] 
(3)  [v.  supra,  pp.  690-1,  No.  585.] 
(*)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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No.  594. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  A.  Johnstone. 

F.O.  7191/44/11/29. 
(No.  14.j 

Sir: —  Foreign  Office,  March  8,  1911. 

I  have  received  your  despatch  No.  30  of  the  22nd  ultimo(M  in  which  you 
report  a  conversation  with  the  Netherland  M[inister  for]  F[oreign]  A[£Eair8]  on  the 
subject  of  my  recent  statement  in  Parliament  respecting  the  proposed  fortifications 
at  Flushing. 

I  approve  your  language  to  H[is]  E[xcellency]'  as  reported  in  your  despatch, 
and  your  not  acting  on  my  despatch  No.  4  of  Jan[uary]  23, (^)  in  the  circ[umstance]s. 

The  whole  subject  is  about  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence ;  and  in  these  circumstances  and  pending  the  result,  it  is  desirable  that  you 
should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible j  expressing  any  opinion  to  the  M[inister  for] 
F[oreign]  A[ffairs]  in  regard  to  it.(^) 

[I  am,  &c. 

E.  GREY.] 

(1)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  690,  No.  585.] 

{^)  [At  its  meeting  on  May  4,  1911,  the  Conimittee  of  Imperial  Defence  reached  the  following 
conclusion  :  "  The  fortification  of  Flushing  does  not  affect  British  interests  materially." 
(F.O.  18947/44/11/29.)] 


No.  595. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  15132/44/11/29. 

(No.  61.)  The  Hague,  D.  Afril  19,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  A-pril  24,  1911. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  informed  me  yesterday  that  when  the  Chambers 
resumed  their  sittings  after  the  Easter  holidays  discussion  would  be  continued  on  the 
Militia  Bill,  and  that  the  Tariff  Bill  would  be  presented  to  the  Second  Chamber  before 
the  adjournment  which  would  probably  be  at  the  end  of  June. 

His  Excellency  said  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Tariff  would  pass  into  law 
before  the  late  autumn  and  he  added  that  the  Fortifications  Bill  would  also  be  debated 
during  the  autumn  session  adding  with  some  emphasis  "  you  must  not  suppose  that 
the  Fortifications  Bill  will  be  allowed  to  drop." 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 


No.  596. 

Sir  A.  Hardinge  to  Sir  Edicard  Grey. 

F.O.  16074/44/11/29. 

(No.  51.)     "  Brussels,  D.  April  29,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  May  1,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  despatch  as  marked  in  the  margin(*) 
addressed  both  to  myself  and  to  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Hague  by  the  Military 
Attache  at  both  Legations  and  a  pamphlet  by  the  Dutch  General,  Jonkheer  den 
Beer  Poortugael,  deahng  with  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Scheldt. 

I  have,  &c. 

ARTHUR  H.  HARDINGE. 

(')  [M.  A.  Holland  6.] 
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Enclosure  in  No.  596. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  A.  Hardinge  and  to  Sir  A.  Johnstone. {*) 

Sir,  Brussels,  April  28,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  brochure  by  Lieutenant-General 
den  Beer  Poortugael,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Dutch  army  and  member  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law,  on  the  subject  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Scheldt.  (Copy 
enclosed. (^) ) 

Although  written  in  a  somewhat  partial  strain,  the  general's  paper  may  be  taken 
as  representing  a  fairly  large  section  of  public  opinion  in  Holland  on  the  subject. 
The  main  conclusions  that  he  draws  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  Holland  alone  has  sovereign  rights  over  that  portion  of  the  Scheldt 

which  flows  through  her  territory. 

2.  That  the  economic  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  1839,  do  not  affect 

these  rights  any  more  than  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  affecting  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  disturbed  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Powers  that  owned  the  banks  of  that  river. 

3.  That  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1815, 

and  declared  at  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  as  being  a 
right  of  European  peoples,  applied  only  to  commerce,  and  does  not  include 
war  vessels  which  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  concerned  as 
to  their  admission  to  territorial  waters,  or,  in  the  case  of  neutral  States, 
to  such  dispositions  as  may  have  been  made  for  the  ensuring  of  their 
neutrality;  or,  failing  such  special  provisions,  to  article  12  of  The  Hague 
Convention  of  the  18th  October,  1907  (the  twenty-four  hours  rule). 

4.  That,  by  the  Treaty  of  1839,  Holland  is  obliged  to  recognise  and  respect  Belgian 

neutrality,  and  recognise  that  she  is  aware  of  the  guarantee  of  the  same 
by  the  five  Great  Powers,  but  that  her  obligations  go  no  further. 

5.  That,  according  to  the  Treaties  of  1907,  affecting  neutrals,  Holland  has  nol 

only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  of  preventing  the  vessels  of  belligerents 
from  using  the  Scheldt  in  time  of  war  for  war  purposes,  whether  it  be  to 
attack  Belgium  or  to  help  her. 

6.  That  the  maintenance  of  these  rights  and  duties  in  nowise  hinders  the 

guaranteeing  Powers  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Belgium,  since  her 
coast-Une  offers  harbours  whence  succour  could  reach  her  by  quicker  and 
surer  routes  than  by  way  of  the  Scheldt. 

7.  That  in  a  Franco-German  war,  Holland  would  have  but  small  ground  to  fear 

a  violation  of  her  neutrality,  especially  from  the  East,  while  Belgium  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  the  same,  a  fact  that  renders  any  kind  of  military 
understanding  a  very  one-sided  bargain. 

8.  That  the  danger  to  France  of  the  proposed  fort  at  Flushing  exists  only  in  the 

imagination,  her  real  menace  being  the  network  of  strategical  railways 
being  prepared  in  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Germany. 

9.  That,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  and  the 

Treaty  of  London,  1839,  Antwerp  should  be  a  purely  commercial  port, 
and  if  Belgium  wishes  for  a  navy  she  must  make  her  military  harbour 
elsewhere. 

10.  That,  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  resolved  that  the  fortified  camp  of 

Antwerp  and  the  other  works  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  place 
should  be  destroyed  and  rendered  useless  for  a  war  fleet,  it  is  unjust  to 

(2)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  the  Confidential  Print.'\ 

(')  [Not  reproduced.    The  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.] 
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demand  that  Holland  should  give  to  foreign  vessels  of  war  free  access  to 
the  Scheldt  in  time  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  using  Antwerp  and  its 
fortified  camp  as  a  base  of  operations. 

In  his  final  observations,  the  writer  discusses  the  possibility  of  neutralising  the 
Scheldt  and  finds  a  solution  in  a  dismantled  Antwerp  and  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  with  a  mixed  garrison  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
He  concludes  with  platitudes  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  armament  and  obligatory 
arbitration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  view  is  advanced  that  Belgium  has  only  herself 
to  thank  for  the  difficulties  in  which  she  may  become  involved  owing  to  the  situation 
of  her  national  keep  so  near  the  Dutch  frontier  and  depending  for  existence  on  support 
from  the  open  sea  by  way  of  the  Scheldt.  This  complacency  over  the  possible 
discomfiture  of  their  southern  neighbours  is  not  uncommon  in  Dutch  military  circles. 

The  writer  is  apparently  one  of  those  Dutchmen  who  cannot  or  will  not 
discriminate  between  the  danger  that  is  to  be  feared  from  Germany  and  that  which 
might  threaten  their  country  from  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  is,  and  must  be,  the  policy  of  the  latter  country  to  uphold  the  lesser  States  and 
to  refrain  from  conquest  and  adventure  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  while  Germany's 
expectant  attitude  towards  the  Netherlands  has  become  a  byword  in  international 
strategy.  He  therefore  weighs  both  countries  in  the  same  balance,  and  finds  that  the 
Dutch  have  as  much  to  fear  from  the  naval  base  at  Eosyth  as  the  English  from  the 
proposed  fortification  at  Flushing. 

I  have,  &c. 

T.  BRIDGES, 

Military  Attache. 


No.  597. 

Lord  Acton  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  23560/44/11/29. 

(No.  88.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  June  15,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  June  16,  1911. 

In  continuation  of  my  Despatch  No.  86  of  the  13th  instant(\)  relative  to  the 
Parliamentary  situation  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  am  informed  by  my 
Italian  colleague  that  he  was  recently  told  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Coast 
Defence  Bill  had  originally  been  given  precedence  over  the  Militia  Bill  because  it  was 
proved  by  experience  that  parliament  frequently  clamoured  for  that  which  they  had 
not  yet  got  and  declined  to  proceed  with  the  measure  submitted  to  them.  Thus  the 
Chamber  when  offered  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  for  examination  by  the  Sections  had 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  Militia  Bill  and  the  examination  of  the  latter  had 
accordingly  been  given  priority.  This  procedure  had  admirably  suited  the  plans  of 
the  Government  who  attach  primary  importance  to  the  Milifia  Bill.  They  had  been 
compelled  to  introduce  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  as  part  of  their  programme,  but 
Monsieur  Heemskerk  intimated  to  the  Duke  of  Calvello  that  if  the  measure  never  were 
to  reach  the  Statute  Book  the  Government  would  have  little  difficulty  in  recovering 
from  their  disappointment. 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  statement,  made  by  the  Head  of  the  Government  to 
a  Minister  of  a  Power  not  directly  interested  in  the  armament  of  Flushing,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  position  more  accurately  than  the  declaration  of  inflexible 
resolve  repeatedly  made  to  His  Majesty's  Minister  by  the  ]\Iinister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
whose  language  was  probably  influenced  by  the  nationality  of  his  interlocutor. 

(')  [Not  reproduced.  It  described  the  Parliamentary  situation  and  discussed  the  prospect  of 
Government  measures  becoming  law.    (F.O.  23125/44/11/29.)] 
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The  conversation  above  described  took  place  some  time  previously  to  the 
parliamentary  events  reported  in  my  earlier  despatch,  and  the  action  of  the  Chamber 
in  postponing  the  plenary  discussion  of  the  measure  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  at  their  own  request,  is  therefore  not  easy  to  explain  and  has  elicited  much  hostile 
comment  in  various  party  organs. 

I  have,  &c. 

ACTON. 


No.  598. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  36422/13911/11/28. 

(No.  128.)    Very  Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  September  12,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  16,  1911. 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  instructions  contained  in  your  despatch 
No.  55  Confidential  of  the  7th  Instant(')  to  furnish  a  report  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Netherlands  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  proceeding  between  France 
and  Germany.  You  add  that  it  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  learn  whether  the  feeling  in  the  country  is  anti-German  or  the  reverse. 

I  have  already  had  the  honour  in  my  Despatch  No.  126  Very  Confidential  of  the 
31st  August  last(^)  to  inform  you  of  the  official  statement  of  the  Government  that  they 
were  preparing  to  do  their  utmost  to  defend  an  infraction  of  their  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the  French  Military 
Attache  and  by  articles  in  the  newspapers,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  published  in 
the  "  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  "  of  the  7th  Instant  and  refers  to  the  Royal 
Decree,  also  published  on  the  7th  Instant,  prolonging  the  military  training  of  the 
levies  of  1907  and  1908. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  in  translation  both  the  newspaper  article  in  question 
as  well  as  the  Royal  Decree. (') 

I  have  also  gathered  from  General  Baden  Powell,  who  passed  through  here  on 
the  9th  Instant  and  who  had  spent  a  day  or  so  at  Amsterdam,  that  he  learnt  from 
Dutch  officers  that  great  military  activity  was  being  shown  at  IMuiden  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam. 

Cvolonel  Bridges  is  to  arrive  here  to-day  or  to-morrow  and  I  shall  doubtless  learn 
from  him  further  details  about  the  Dutch  preparations  to  resist  any  incroachment  on 
their  territory  by  Germany. 

So,  as  far  as  the  official  side  of  Holland  is  concerned,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  country  will  do  its  little  best  to  resist  a  violation  of  their  neutrality  if  war 
occurs  in  the  near  future. 

Now  as  regards  public  opinion  in  the  Netherlands  as  to  the  negotiations 
proceeding  at  Berlin  between  France  and  Germany. 

You  are  aware  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  endeavour  to  feel  the  public  pulse 
here  by  means  of  the  newspapers  which  are  chiefly  news-sheets  and  seldom  publish 
political  articles  of  any  strong  colouring. 

Lord  Acton  has  in  the  annual  report  on  the  Netherlands  for  1910  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  Dutch  are  gradually  drifting  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  alludes  to 
"  degeneracy  of  patriotism,"  and  His  Lordship's  opinion  is  of  great  value  both  from 
his  long  stay  here  and  from  his  general  shrewd  intelligent  appreciation  of  events. 

(1)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  35050/ 
33297 /11/29  )] 

(2)  [Not  reproduced  as  the  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  above.  (F.O.  34452/ 
33297/11/29.)] 

(3)  [These  enclosures  are  not  reproduced.] 
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Captain  Dumas  also  in  his  remarks  on  the  Dutch  navy,  enclosed  in  the  Annual  Report 
for  1907  §  60,  speaks  in  very  doubtful  terms  of  Dutch  patriotic  feeling. 

I  have  endeavoured  latterly  to  collect  from  my  colleagues  and  from  Dutch  men 
some  inkling  of  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  public  about  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  Germany.  I  gather  that  the  almost  universal  desire  is  that  these 
negotiations  should  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement  as  the  nation  fully  recognize  their 
unfortunate  geographical  position  in  the  event  of  a  European  war. 

Should  such  a  war  break  out,  and  the  Netherlands  not  be  called  on  to  defend 
their  neutrality,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  Germans  being  defeated.  The  bitterness  against  Great  Britain, 
engendered  by  the  Boer  war,  has  practically  died  away  and  the  old  feeling  of  dread 
and  dislike  of  her  powerful  and  overbearing  neighbour  Germany  has  again  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Netherlands. 

Nothing  would  T  believe  induce  the  Dutch,  if  unattacked,  to  take  sides  in  a 
European  war,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  if  her  neutrality  were  violated  and  Dutch 
blood  were  shed  in  endeavouring  to  protect  it  that  she  would  condone  such  an  offence 
or  not  feel  gratitude  to  any  Power  who  came  to  her  help.  The  Dutch  are  a  sluggish 
race;  they  may  and  probably  have  been  enervated,  as  have  other  nations,  by  luxury, 
and  they  are  not  naturally  fond  of  military  life.  But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  their  patriotism  is  so  dead  as  to  be  deaf  to  a  call  to  arms  if  their  country  were 
invaded.  War  changes  most  things.  In  the  event  of  ordinary  commercial  or 
diplomatic  negotiations  we  could  not  rely,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  on  Dutch 
support  against  Germany  as  the  Netherlands  have  so  much  to  gain  from  and  so 
much  to  lose  to  their  neighbour  on  the  east.  They  never  will  willingly  provoke 
Germany,  with  whom  their  commercial  interests  are  so  strongly  associated.  But  the 
nation  who  first  violates  Dutch  territory — whether  it  be  Germany,  France,  Belgium 
or  Great  Britain — would  rouse  I  believe  a  lasting  enmity  here  and  may  expect  a 
stubborn  resistance.  Such  a  nation  would  always  have  to  consider  if  the  game  were 
worth  the  candle,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  first  invader  would  be  the  enemy,  the 
second  power  crossing  the  Dutch  frontier  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  deliverer.  The 
comparatively  warm  reception  of  President  Fallieres  by  the  Dutch  at.  the  moment 
when  the  Moroccan  difficulty  was  assuming  a  menacing  aspect  cannot  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  German  Government,  and  my  French  colleague  is  persuaded  that  the 
Dutch  officials  and  Queen  Wilhelmina  are  resolved  not  to  accept  any  dictation  from 
Germany. 

That  Dutch  sluggishness  can  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  by  the 
populace  when  the  birth  of  a  Dutch  Princess,  heiress  of  the  Orange-Nassau  line, 
relieved  their  anxiety  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  a  German  prince,  and  I  believe  the  same  enthusiasm  would  be 
manifested  if  the  Queen  again  appealed  to  the  country  to  defend  its  frontiers. 

Later. 

Colonel  Bridges  arrived  here  on  the  12th  Instant  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  a  despatch  from  him  reporting  his  interview  with  the  Dutch  Minister  of  War. 
You  will  notice  Major  Colyn's  statement  that  the  Dutch  troops  would  fire  on  the 
Germans  if  they  attempted  to  cross  Limburg.  Colonel  Bridges'  report  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  very  interesting. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  remark  that  it  is  just  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  probable, 
that  the  present  preparations  of  the  Dutch  to  defend  their  neutrality  may  be 
ostentatiously  made  in  order  not  to  afford  any  pretext  to  other  Powers  to  say  in 
future  "You  have  not  shown  any  desire  to  defend  your  neutrality,  therefore  you 
must  take  the  consequences."  It  may  be,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  that  there  is  an 
understanding  with  Germany  that  the  latter  will  not  violate  Dutch  territory  in  return 
for  a  benevolent  attitude,  or  that  in  spite  of  outward  show  Holland  will  allow  the 
passage  of  German  troops  through  her  kingdom.  The  Dutch  may  be  "  slim  "  but  to 
attribute  deep  subtlety  to  them  in  every  political  circumstance  and  to  absolutely 
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discredit  the  statements  made  separately  to  me  and  the  MiHtary  Attache  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  War  respectively,  argues  a  frame  of 
mind  which  will  accept  nothing  but  what  it  sees. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

MINUTE. 

An  interesting,  relevant,  and  well-written  despatch. 

E.  G. 

Enclosure  in  No.  598. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  to  Sir  A.  Johnstone. C^) 
(No.  9.)  Confidential. 

Sir: —  Tlie  Hague,  September  12,  1911. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  to-day  called  on  the  Minister  for  War  and 
asked  whether  he  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  Dutch  military  preparations 
and  if  the  reports  in  the  press  as  to  the  movements  of  troops  and  activity  on  the 
German  frontier  were  correct. 

He  told  me  the  following  steps  had  been  taken  : 

1.  The  repetition  exercises  of  the  1907  and  1908  levies  of  the  Infantry  and 

4th  (Coast)  Artillery  Kegiment  which  ended  on  9th  September  are  to  be 
prolonged  for  23  days. 

2.  The  infantry  at  the  Helder  and  Flushing  will  remain  in  their  garrisons  and 

not  go  to  manoeuvres  as  ordered. 

3.  The  infantry  of  the  3rd  division  will  do  regimental  exercises  near  the  German 

frontier  (instead  of  divisional  training  as  intended)  until  the  Grand 
Manoeuvres  (this  measure  is  partly  due  to  the  dry  season). 

(It  is  intended  to  carry  out  '.he  inter-divisional  manoeuvres  1  and 
8  Divisions  in  spite  of  the  weather). 

4.  Other  minor  measures  have  been  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  movement  of  troops  or  calling  up  of  reserves. 

His  Excellency  Monsieur  Colyn  told  me  that  he  knew  that  the  German  VIII, 
XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  Corps  had  been  placed  practically  on  a  war  footing  and  that  there 
were  two  divisions  distributed  at  Julich  and  Kempen,  the  latter  place  being  within 
16  k[ilo]m[etres]  of  the  frontier  at  Venlo.*  He  said  there  was  an  important  German 
detraining  station  at  Dalheim  and  asked  me  for  information  of  such  places  on  the 
Belgian  frontier  which  I  gave  him.  He  then  produced  a  map  of  Liege  and  asked  me 
if  the  press  news  of  Belgian  preparations  was  authentic.  I  informed  him  on  the 
subject. 

In  reply  to  my  query  as  to  whether  the  violation  of  any  portion  of  Limburg 
would  be  considered  by  the  Dutch  Government  as  a  "casus  belli"  Monsieur  Colyn 
replied  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  so,  and  cited  the  position  of  the  battalion  at 
Maastricht  which  would  certainly  open  fire  on  German  troops  should  they  attempt  to 
cross  the  peninsula.  I  remarked  on  the  difficulty  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  troops 
and  His  Excellency  said  that  they  would  no  doubt  fall  back  through  Belgium  and  on 
Belgian  troops,  a  contingency  for  which  they  were  perfectly  prepared.  Dutch  troops 
could  cross  Belgium,  and  Belgian  troops  Holland,  without  reference  to  any  Power 
but  that  directly  concerned.  T  asked  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  a  military 
understanding  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  He  said  that  such  did  not  exist  at 
present  and  he  greatly  deplored  the  fact  (thus  contradicting  the  information  given  in 
my  desp[atch]  No.  8  of  September  9th,  1911). (')    He  asked  me  several  questions  in 

(*)  [The  original  of  this  despatch  was  sent  to  the  War  Office.  The  text  given  above  has  been 
taken  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives.] 

*  The  press  states  that  the  Germans  have  two  train-loads  of  bridging  material  at  Rheiudahlen. 
(^)  [Not  reproduced.    The  despatch  cannot  be  traced.] 
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regard  to  Belgian  preparation  and  the  situation  between  Belgium  and  Germany. 
He  took  the  view  that  Dutch  territory  is  unlikely  to  be  violated  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  critical  period  he  said  would  be  from  the  20th  September  when  the  French  and 
German  classes  under  arms  should  begin  to  go  to  their  homes. 

Should  the  Germans  violate  both  Dutch  and  Belgian  territory  the  two  armies 
might  find  themselves  standing  together,  in  line,  facing  in  a  S[outh]  E [astern] 
direction. 

His  Excellency  gave  me  "  Carte  blanche  "  to  visit  the  posts  on  the  frontier  and 
his  card  to  facilitate  my  so  doing.    This  was  a  most  unusual  courtesy. 

Colonel  van  Oordt,  the  Commandant  of  the  War  School,  tells  me  that  the  drought 
will  not  affect  the  inundations  of  the  New  Holland  Water  Line,  the  Rhine  at 
Vreeswyk  being  several  metres  higher  than  the  basin  to  be  flooded.  He  said  that  all 
the  guns,  ammunition  and  stores  required  were  in  the  New  Holland  Water  Line  but 
the  guns  were  not  in  position. 

He  did  not  expect  an  invasion  without  due  warning  and  thought  the  necessary 
days  of  grace  would  be  forthcoming  for  Holland  though  perhaps  not  for  Belgium,  the 
desirability  of  Liege  from  a  German  point  of  view  making  a  surprise  attack  on  that 
place  a  possibility. 

I  propose  to  go  to  Limburg  this  week  and  will  report  further  to  the  War  Office. 

I  have.  &c. 

T.  BRIDGES, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Military  Attache. 


No.  599. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.C) 
F.O.  37404/13911/11/28. 

(No.  132.)    Very  Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  September  19,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  25,  1911. 

With  reference  to  my  Despatch  No.  128  of  the  12th  Instant(^)  respecting  the 
Dutch  attitude  towards  the  Franco-German  negotiations  about  Morocco,  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Bridges  to  myself  containing  some  notes 
on  his  recent  journey  along  the  Dutch  frontier.  (^) 

You  will  observe  that  Colonel  Bridges  does  not  think  that  any  serious  opposition 
will  be  offered  by  the  Dutch  if  the  Germans  attempted  to  enter  Belgium  via  Limburg, 
but  that  they  would  retreat  behind  the  New  Holland  Water  Line. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  enclose  a  Memorandum  by  Count  Bentinck  of  a 
conversation  with  M[onsieur]  van  Idsinga  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  attitude 
towards  Germany  and  England  respectively. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  Colonel  Bridges's  despatch  or  M[onsieur]  van  Idsinga's 
opinion  materially  alter  my  contention  about  the  Dutch  resisting  any  encroachment 
ou  their  neutrality. 

I  have  never  asserted  that  they  would  necessarily  oppose  a  desperate  resistance 
to  Germany  at  the  frontier.  They  must  judge  themselves  as  to  their  most  favourable 
line  of  defence  which  seems,  by  general  consensus,  to  be  the  New  Holland  Water  Line. 

Monsieur  van  Idsinga  is,  I  understand,  pro-English  and  is  sometimes  disappointed 
if  all  his  pro- English  ideas  are  not  adopted  by  his  countrymen. 

But  I  still  believe  that,  if  the  Germans  cross  Dutch  territory  guns  will  be  fired 
and  a  lasting  feeling  of  bitterness  would  ensue  against  the  aggressors. 

(')  [The  originals  of  this  despatch  and  enclosure  were  sent  to  the  War  Office.    The  texts 
given  above  have  been  taken  from  copies  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives.] 
(^)  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 

(^)  [The  despatch  from  Colonel  Bridges  is  not  reproduced  as  it  is  technical  in  character.] 
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I  enclose  a  cutting  from  the  "  Gazette  de  Hollande,"C)  a  newspaper  which  has 
just  been  started  here,  and  which  is  patronized  by  the  French  legation. 

This  article  so  nearly  expresses  what  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  said  to  Monsieur 
Pellet  and  myself  that  I  called  at  the  French  Legation  this  morning  and  asked  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  article.  He  said  he  did  not,  but 
that  he  knew  the  editor  very  well  and  added  a  significant  remark  that  if  I  wanted 
anything  inserted  in  the  paper  he  could  easily  get  it  done  for  me ! 

As  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  is  leaving  for  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
week  where  he  will  stay  a  month  and  does  not  receive  the  Heads  of  Missions  to-morrow, 
I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  the  Ministry  this  afternoon. 

I  showed  His  Excellency  the  article  in  the  "  Gazette  de  HoUande  "  and  said  I  was 
so  struck  by  the  similarity  of  its  expressions  to  the  assurances  given  lately  by  him  to 
my  French  Colleague  and  myself  about  the  determination  of  the  Dutch  to  defend 
their  neutrality  that  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  caused  its  insertion. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  told  me  he  had  not  even  read  the  paper  lately,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  views  given  in  it.  He  then  read  the  article  attentively  and 
said:  "  Why  I  might  have  written  this  myself."  I  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  9th  paragraph  of  the  article  which  talks  about  the  Dutch 
resistance,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  territory  in  Limburg  by  the  Germans,  being 
restricted  to  taking  act  of  the  violation  and  then  to  a  retreat  towards  the  north. 

This  portion  of  the  article,  I  remarked  to  His  Excellency,  did  not  quite  bear  out 
what  he  had  said  to  my  French  Colleague  and  myself  about  the  Dutch  opposing  a 
violation  of  their  neutrality  with  all  their  strength. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  then  asserted  very  solemnly  and  earnestly  that  he  could 
assure  me  that  the  Queen  and  the  Government  were  determined  to  resist  a  German 
advance  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  There  could  be  no  question  naturally  of  resisting 
the  German  forces  for  any  length  of  time  but  the  Minister  of  War  had  declared  to 
the  Queen  and  Government  that  he  could  answer  for  holding  back  the  Germans  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  that  many  guns  would  be  fired  and  much  blood  shed  before  the 
Dutch  retreated.  Should  such  a  violation  of  territory  occur,  Holland  would  consider 
herself  at  war  with  Germany,  and  the  country  would  back  up  the  Government  as  they 
detested  the  "  pickelhaube." 

I  think  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  make  further  comments  on  the  policy  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  in  case  of  a  war  breaking  out  and  a  violation  of  Dutch 
territory  occurring. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  may  be  trying  to  deceive  me  and  to  give  the  British  and 
French  Governments  a  good  idea  of  Dutch  determination  to  be  absolutely  neutral — 
some  diplomatists  here  believe  him  to  be  insincere  and  untrustworthy.  But  if  a 
Foreign  Minister  can  look  a  Representative  of  another  nation  straight  in  the  face  and 
volunteer  a  series  of  untruths  merely  in  order  to  create  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
country's  views,  one  must  despair  of  ever  reaching  an  understanding  with  such  a 
Minister  and  country  by  the  aid  of  straightforward  negotiations. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

Enclosure  in  No.  599. 
Memorandum  hy  Count  Bentinck. 

(Confidential.) 

In  the  course  of  conversation  regarding  the  Moroccan  crisis.  Monsieur  van  Idsinga, 
an  influential  deputy  of  the  Eight  Party  in  the  Second  Chamber,  told  me  that  if  war 
broke  out  it  was  feared  that  Germany  would  probably  cross  the  Dutch  frontier  in 
Limburg  in  order  to  march  on  Paris.  There  was  a  shorter  route  through  Belgium, 
but  it  was  more  difficult  and  the  Dutch  route  would  probably  be  the  most  tempting. 


C*)  [Not  reproduced.] 
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Holland  would  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  and  to  give  battle. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mere  formality  for,  as  everybody  knew,  Holland  could  not 
possibly  defend  that  outlying  portion  of  her  territory,  nor  effectively  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  Germans.  The  Dutch  troops  would  then  retire  and  await  further  events.  The 
question  would  then  be  left  to  Germany  to  decide  whether  she  would  choose  to  consider 
this  armed  protest  of  Holland  as  a  "  casus  belli  "  and  thereupon  invade  Holland,  or 
whether  she  would  wink  at  it  and  leave  Holland  alone.  In  the  latter  case  Monsieur  van 
Idsinga  did  not  think  Holland  would  offer  further  opposition.  He  considered,  however, 
that  the  former  alternative  would  be  the  more  probable,  and  the  Dutch  troops  would 
then  retire  behind  the  New  Holland  Water  Line,  whence  they  would  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  with  some  hope  of  success.  He  appeared  to  consider  the  Water 
Line  impregnable. 

On  my  remarking  that  it  seemed  a  pity  Holland  and  Belgium  were  not  agreed 
as  to  common  action  when,  in  the  present  instance,  their  interests  were  identical, 
Monsieur  van  Idsinga  said  that  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  disliked  one  another  too  much 
to  combine,  and  I  must  not  think  that  if  a  British  force  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  event  of  their  being  invaded  by  Germany,  any  Dutch  troops 
would  cross  the  Belgian  frontier  for  common  action  in  Belgium. 

In  the  present  crisis.  Monsieur  van  Idsinga  considered  that  opinion  in  this  country 
was  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to  England  and  France  as,  in  this  particular 
instance,  Germany  was  looked  upon  as  the  aggressor  who  had  brought  about  the 
trouble.  The  idea  was,  at  the  same  time,  prevalent  in  Holland  that  England  would 
welcome  a  rupture  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  smashing  the  German  fleet. 

In  general.  Monsieur  van  Idsinga  did  not  consider  that  the  feeling  in  this  country 
was  more  favourable  to  England  than  to  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  commercial 
circles  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  were  very  pro-German  as  it  was  in  their  interest 
to  be  so.  There  were,  moreover,  very  many  Germans  who  resided  in  the  Netherlands 
and  their  influence  was  bound  to  make  itself  felt.  Even  among  the  aristocracy  at 
The  Hague,  he  could  not  say  that  England  was  liked  as  a  nation,  though  individuals 
might  be  popular.  Though  the  anti-British  feeling  aroused  by  the  Boer  war  had  now 
almost  died  away,  the  sentiments  Monsieur  van  Idsinga  spoke  of  were  of  much  older 
standing.  In  history  England  was  looked  upon  as  the  "  Perfide  Albion"  who  had 
wrested  by  force  the  Cape  and  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch  and  who  was  always  intriguing 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  and  trying  to  bring  about  trouble. 

September  16,  1911. 

MINUTES. 

See  37406(^)  which  gives  striking  confirmation  to  the  opinion  which  Sir  A.  Johnstone  ha<l 
formed  previously  i.e.  that  the  Dutch  will  resist  a  German  invasion.  But  it  appears  from  Colonel 
Bridges  despatch  that  such  resistance  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  effective  and  that  the  Dutch  will  have 
to  retreat  very  soon  behind  the  New  Holland  water  line  where  the  Germans  would  presumably 
leave  them  and  continue  their  advance  on  France. 

G.  H.  V. 

25/9/11. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  D[irectors  of]  M[ilitary]  0[perations]  who  have 
never  believed  that  Dutch  resistance  would  be  of  much  use  :  but  the  advantages  to  Germany  of 
allowing  Holland  to  remain  neutral  are  considerable,  and  many  competent  authorities  think  that 
no  violation  of  Dutch  territory  would  take  place.  This  came  out  clearly  during  the  agitation 
about  the  fortification  of  Flushing. 

A.  P. 
F.  A.  C. 

26/9. 
A.  N. 
E.  G. 

(*)  [v.  immediately  succeeding  document.] 
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No.  600. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
F.O.  37406/13911/11/28. 

(No.  134.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  September  22,  1911. 

Sir,  R.  September  25,  1911. 

With  reference  to  my  Despatch  No.  132,  Very  Confidential  of  the  19th  instant, (') 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  ^lonsieur  van  Swinderen  telephoned  to  me  yesterday 
morning  to  say  he  should  be  glad  if  I  could  call  at  the  Ministry  in  the  afternoon. 

When  I  saw  His  Excellency  he  told  me  that,  after  our  conversation  reported  in 
ray  above  mentioned  despatch,  he  had  gone  to  the  Minister  of  War  and  received  his 
leave  to  inform  me  that,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  Netherlands  territory  by  the  Germans, 
the  Dutch  General  Staff  were  prepared  with  plans  immediately  to  throw  two  divisions 
amounting  to  about  46,000  men  (about  half  the  Dutch  army)  in  the  way  of  the 
invader  and  would  oppose  any  advance  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

His  Excellency  added  that  he  had  seen  the  Queen  two  days  ago  at  the  Loo, 
and  had  Her  Majesty's  permission  to  tell  me  from  herself  personally  that,  if  the 
Netherlands  territory  were  violated,  the  whole  country  would  rise  to  defend  it. 

I  thanked  His  Excellency  for  his  communication.  I  had  reported  the  substance 
of  what  he  had  told  me  to  you;  and,  personally,  I  fully  credited  all  he  said  on 
the  subject. 

The  danger  of  immediate  war  appears  to  have  greatly  diminished.  If  war 
occurred  it  is,  I  believe,  doubtful  whether  Germany  would  in  any  case  violate  Dutch 
territory.  In  the  future  she  would  probably  only  do  so  if  she  had  a  private 
understanding  with  the  Netherlands.  But  I  venture  to  think  that,  in  view  of  the 
military  preparations  made  in  the  present  instance  by  the  Dutch  Government,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  any  such  understanding  exists  at  the  moment  between  the 
two  countries. 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

MINUTE. 

The  last  paragraph  seems  to  sum  up  the  situation  well. 

A.  P. 

Very  unlikely  that  any  understanding  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans  exists. 

F.  A.  C. 
25/9. 

A.  N. 
E.  G. 

(')  [v.  immediately  preceding  document.] 


No.  601. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  Netherlands  for  the  Year  1911. 

(Enclosed  in  Sir  A.  Johnstone's  despatch  No.  27,  D.  February  22,  1912, 

R.  February  26,  1912.) 

I. — Foreign  Relations. 

F.O.  8219/8219/12/29. 

....  19.  I  feel  sure  that  however  much  the  patriotism  of  the  Dutch  may  have 
deteriorated  since  the  days  when  they  braved  all  perils  and  hardships  to  ensure  the 
continued  existence  of  the  united  provinces,  there  still  exists  in  this  country  great 
determination  to  preserve  their  territory  and  independence.    They  are,  unfortunately 
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perhaps  for  them,  too  independent  and  impatient  of  disci phne  ever  to  become  a 
miUtary  nation,  unless  they  are  forced  to  it  by  extraneous  circumstances.  That  they 
will  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  in  case  of  a  European  war  allow 
Germany  to  enter  their  country,  even  if  the  strictest  guarantees  are  given  for 
subsequent  evacuation  of  it  and  for  an  indemnity  for  any  losses  sustained,  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe.  They  would  probably  oppose  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  at  the 
frontier  in  case  of  an  infringement  of  their  neutrality  and  then  retire  within  their 
waterline  of  defence  round  Amsterdam  to  await  events.  But  it  is  pretty  clear,  as 
Sir  E.  Crowe  has  pointed  out  in  his  minute  of  the  31st  January(')  on  Mr.  Parker's 
memorandum  respecting  the  proposal  to  increase  the  existing  fortifications  at  Flushing, 
that  in  case  of  Germany  being  at  war  with  Great  Britain  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
former  that  she  should  have  in  Holland  a  neutral  neighbour  so  as  to  allow  the  free 
entry  of  her  commerce  in  neutral  bottoms  by  Amsterdam  and  especially  by  Rotterdam, 
as  with  Rotterdam  blockaded  the  whole  of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  and  to  foreign 
ports  by  the  Rhine  would  be  arrested.  And  consequently  it  seems  most  doubtful 
whether  Holland  would  have  much  reason  to  dread  an  infringement  of  her  neutrality 
from  the  east.  The  question  seems  to  be  whether  she  would  in  case  of  an  infringement 
look  upon  such  an  act  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  her  and  open  her  arms  to  an 
expeditionary  force  coming  to  her  relief.  Or  if  even  no  such  force  were  sent  whether 
she  would  refuse  entry  at  Rotterdam  and  up  and  down  the  Scheldt  of  German  vessels 
and  allow  the  fleet  of  another  Power  to  help  her  in  enforcing  her  decrees.  It  is  difl&cult 
to  give  definite  answers  to  such  questions.  I  can  only  record  my  belief  that  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  heartened  up  by  the  recent  resolute  attitude 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  are  consequently  more  likely  to  offer  opposition  to  any 
future  attempt  by  Germany  at  encroaching  on  their  independence. 

II. — Naval  and  Military  Policy  and  Armaments. 

32.  Colonel  Bridges,  who  has  contributed  the  following  paragraph  under  the 
present  heading,  seems  to  take  a  very  despondent  view  of  the  state  of  the  Dutch  army 
though  the  effect  of  the  new  Militia  Bill  is  as  yet  to  be  felt.  I  imagine  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Dutch  if  they  were  invaded  or  if  their  neutrality  was  infringed  would 
retreat,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  to  the  Amsterdam  line  of  defence.  They  have  no 
scheme  of  defence  entailing  co-operation  with  Belgium.  The  main  point  is  whether 
the  Germans  would  find  it  necessary  to  cross  Limburg  in  order  to  attack  France  through 
Belgium,  and  if  they  did  so  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Netherlands  Government? 
Would  they  condone  this  infraction  of  their  territory  which  hardly  afifects  their  main 
position,  or  would  they  consider  such  an  infraction  a  casus  belli?  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  in  the  existing  circumstances  they  would  consider  any  infraction  an 
act  of  hostility  and  would  consider  that  a  state  of  war  existed. 

33.  The  year  1911  has  been  one  of  some  military  interest  in  Holland.  The 
political  crisis  of  the  summer  focussed  public  attention  on  the  question  of  the  defence 
of  Dutch  neutrality,  and  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  the  country  was  in  a 
position  to  defend  it  effectively  or  not.  The  Dutch  Government  showed  signs  of  making 
at  all  events  a  show  of  resistance  should  German  troops  have  violated  the  eastern 
frontier  while  the  War  Minister  declared  that  the  entrance  of  German  troops  into 
Dutch  Limburg  would  in  his  eyes  be  a  casus  belli.  In  consequence  of  the  political 
unrest  men  of  the  1907  and  1908  levies  belonging  to  the  infantry,  cyclists,  coast 
artillery,  and  hospital  corps  were  retained  with  the  colours  for  an  extra  twenty-three 
days,  i.e.,  up  to  the  2nd  October.  This  occasioned  a  certain  amount  of  discontent 
amongst  the  troops,  which,  in  one  instance,  was  manifested  by  an  outbreak  in  camp. 
The  garrisons  on  the  Dutch-German  frontier  were  re-arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
defence  of  the  strategical  approaches  and  the  bridges  over  the  Meuse  were  said  to  have 
been  prepared  for  demolition.  No  defensive  works  were  undertaken.  In  the  New 
Holland  waterline,  the  main  defence  of  the  country,  no  preparations  were  to  be 

(■)  [v.  svpra,  pp.  704—5,  No.  590,  rniH.J 
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observed.  This  line  depends  largely  on  inundations  for  its  efficiency,  and  owing  to 
the  abnormal  drought  it  may  be  considered  that  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  it  would 
have  taken  some  five  or  six  days  to  prepare.  Nor  could  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
available  troops  in  Gelderland  and  Limburg  have  been  sufficient  to  have  detained  four 
German  divisions  (the  number  thought  by  the  Dutch  general  staff  to  be  at  one  time 
concentrated  close  to  the  frontier)  for  this  length  of  time.  Indeed,  had  German  troops 
invaded  Holland  between  the  15th  August  and  the  15th  September,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  met  with  little  serious  resistance  until  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
defences  of  Amsterdam. 

34.  Military  Reform. — The  event  of  the  year  1911  was  the  successful  passage 
of  the  MiUtia  Bill  through  the  Second  Chamber  after  a  fourteen  days'  debate.  Although 
likely  considerably  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Dutch  army,  especially  as  regards 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  the  measure  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  present  evils  of  indifferent  training  and  indiscipline,  the  only  cure  for  which,  was 
emphatically  stated  by  the  Dutch  Defence  Committee  last  year,  being  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  first  period  of  training  with  the  colours.  The  War  Minister  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  having  extracted  from  the  country  the  maximum  measure  of 
reform  possible  under  the  existing  conditions  of  party.  After  this  success,  the  military 
budget  and  a  Bill  for  increasing  the  pay  of  officers,  both  subjects  of  the  greatest 
opposition  in  the  previous  year,  were  passed  in  the  Second  Chamber  in  a  day  and 
a  half.  Other  military  measures  that  are  awaiting  discussion  are  the  Bill  for 
reorganising  the  Landwehr  and  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Landsturm,  which  by  the 
end  of  the  year  were  in  the  report  stage,  and  a  Bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
infantry  to  correspond  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  Militia  Bill.  The  latter  has 
not  as  yet  been  presented.  The  discussion  of  the  Coast  Defence  Bill  has  apparently 
been  postponed  sine  die. 

35.  A  good  deal  of  opposition  has  again  been  shown  to  the  so-called  Krupp 
monopoly  of  the  Netherlands  armament  contracts.  This  may  be  traced  to  the 
unpopularity  of  Germany  after  the  events  of  the  summer.  The  chief  arguments 
employed  have  been  that  Messrs.  Krupp  take  advantage  of  their  privileged  position 
to  dictate  to  and  advise  the  Government  in  technical  matters  and  occasionally  to 
off-load  inferior  material  on  the  Dutch  naval  and  military  authorities,  and  that  to  be 
in  any  way  dependent  on  a  German  firm  for  war  material  in  time  of  war  would  be 
a  source  of  the  gravest  danger  to  the  country.  A  committee  of  Dutch  artillery  experts 
visited  the  various  armament  firms  in  Europe  during  the  summer,  but  their  report 
has  not  been  made  public.  Several  trials  have  taken  place  with  creusot  material 
(Messrs.  Schneider),  but  although  these  trials  have  cost  the  firm  in  question  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  no  orders  have  yet  been  given. 

36.  The  army  of  the  Netherlands  has  made  practically  no  progress  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  in  spirit,  discipline,  and  training  it  is  at  the  end  of  1911  even  inferior  to 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  1909.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  new  mihtia  law 
will  have.  The  artificial  defences  of  the  country  and  its  communications  have  not 
been  kept  up  to  date.  Inundations,  on  which  the  Dutch  greatly  depend,  are 
depreciating  in  value  owing  to  the  gradual  drying  up  of  the  country,*  the  inability  to 
test  them,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  individual  as  against  the  State,  which  might 
interfere  with  the  machinery  of  inundation  in  time  of  war,  and  the  altered  strategic 
conditions.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  the  German 
mobilisation  and  concentration  system  which  has  now  been  carried  to  such  perfection, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dutch  would  be  given  sufficient  time  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  flood  their  country.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  New  Holland  waterline 
is  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  determined  attack,  and  the  Amsterdam  defences  are  not 

*  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1911  to  enquire  into  the  drying  up  of  certain  lakes  to  the 
east  of  the  River  Vecht,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  Amsterdam  inundation  system. 
Portions  of  the  lake  of  Alkmaar  are,  it  is  reported,  to  be  reclaimed.  This  lake  has  also  its  bearing 
on  the  defence  of  Amsterdam. 
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as  yet  completed.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  defence  system  of  Holland  is  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  during  the  year  1911  little  substantial  progress 
towards  efi&ciency  has  been  made. 


No.  602. 

Sir  A.  Johnstone  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

F.O.  8221/8221/12/29. 

(No.  29.)    Confidential.  The  Hague,  D.  February  23,  1912. 

Sir,  R.  February  26,  1912. 

Reports  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  days  in  the  French  and  Belgian  press 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  newspapers  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  that  a 
communication  has  been  recently  made  to  the  Belgian  Minister  here  by  the  Netherlands 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the  fortification  of  Flushing  and  the 
international  situation  in  that  connection. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen  is  stated  to  have  said  to  Baron  Fallon  that  if  and  when 
the  new  forts  were  completed  the  Netherlands  Government  would  not  oppose  the 
assemblage  of  an  international  Conference  to  decide  what  use  should  be  made  of  the 
forts  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  with  due  regard  to  international  Treaties. 

Count  Reventlow  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  this  supposed  declaration 
in  an  article  in  the  Tageszeitung  entitled  "  Are  the  Netherlands  resigning  their 
Sovereign  rights?  "  He  infers  that,  if  that  is  the  case  this  country  is  not  doing  so 
willingly  but  acting  under  British  and  French  influence. 

This  morning  Count  Reventlow 's  article  is  quoted  in  the  Nieuwe  Courant  and 
is  followed  by  a  semi-ofiicial  statement  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"The  assurance  given  by  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  January  23, 
1911,  to  Baron  Fallon  was  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Netherlands  to  cooperate  in  a  Conference  for  discussing  the  Treaty  of  1839 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  provided  : — 

"  (1)  that  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Netherlands  should  construct  a 
fort  at  Flushing  should  be  decided  in  advance  by  the  Netherlands  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  independence,  whether  in  a  confirmative  or  negative  sense — 

"  (11)  that  the  five  guaranteeing  States  should  be  unanimously  in  favour  of 
a  Conference  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  in  question,  both  in  the  interests  of 
International  peace  and  of  Belgium." 

The  Netherlands  Government  is  fully  aware  from  your  explicit  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  February(')  of  the  view  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Netherlands  to  construct  new  fortifications  at  Flushing,  and,  as 
the  construction  of  those  forts  appears  to  be  dormant  for  the  time  being,  I  did  not 
wish  to  speak  to  IMonsieur  van  Swinderen  officially  on  the  subject  of  these  newspaper 
articles  without  instructions  to  do  so. 

My  Belgian  colleague  tells  me,  confidentially,  that  the  account  given  of  his 
conversation  with  ^lonsieur  van  Swinderen  of  January  1911  is  correct,  but  the 
newspapers  are  under  the  false  impression  that  it  only  recently  took  place.  He 
informed  his  Government  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Monsieur  van  Swinderen 
and  urged  the  advisability  of  calming  the  Belgian  press  who  by  their  ill-advised  outcry 
against  the  fortifications  were  fostering  a  Chauvinistic  spirit  here.  Baron  Fallon 
added  that  his  Government  had  not  responded  to  Monsieur  van  Swinderen 's  proposals, 

(1)  [v.   supra,   p.   707,  No.  592.] 
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and,  until  he  saw  the  articles  in  the  press,  he  thought  that  Monsieur  van  Swinderen's 
words  were  only  known  to  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

It  appears  that  the  first  newspaper  article  giving  the  proposals  made  in  1911 
appeared  about  ten  days  ago  in  the  Telegraaf  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  from  the  pen 
of  Herr  Israels  who  was  formerly  its  Paris  correspondent,  and  is  now  an  occasional 
contributor  to  its  columns.  Herr  Israels  was  well  known  to  Monsieur  van  Swinderen 
when  the  latter  was  in  Paris  and  is  believed  to  be  still  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Minister. 

Baron  Fallon  spoke  to  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  about  Herr  Israels'  article,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  paper  even  though  it  had  made 
the  mistake  of  a  whole  year  in  its  date.  The  Minister  replied  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  how  the  secret  had  leaked  out.  Baron  Fallon  answered  for  the  secrecy  of  his  staff 
and  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  did  the  same  for  his. 

This  interview  was  about  ten  days  ago,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  matter  would 
die  out. 

But  the  republication  of  the  news  with  its  false  date  has  now  appeared  in  so  many 
foreign  papers  that  the  semi-official  explanation  has  I  conclude  become  obligatory. 

Baron  Fallon  has  promised  to  keep  me  informed  of  any  conversation  he  may 
have  with  Monsieur  van  Swinderen  whom  he  has  not  seen  since  their  interview 
mention^^d  above. 

Monsieur  van  Swinderen's  willingness  in  January  1911  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  bearing  of  the  Flushing  forts  on  the  international  question  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  to  a  Conference  of  the  Guaranteeing  Powers,  if  unanimously  desired  by 
them,  was  possibly  prompted  by  his  knowledge  of  Monsieur  Pichon's  Circular  to  the 
French  Ambassadors  in  London,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna  proposing  that 
the  guaranteeing  Powers  should  exchange  views  on  the  subject.  This  Circular  must 
have  been  despatched  a  few  days  before  Monsieur  van  Swinderen's  conversation  with 
Baron  Fallon.    (See  Sir  F.  Bertie's  No.  33  Confidential  of  January  19,  1911. )(') 

I  have,  &c. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE. 

(2)  [v.  supra,  p.  689,  No.  583.] 
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APPENDIX  11. 


[ED.  NOTE. — The  following  letters  from  the  Hardinge  MSS.  are  printed  here  as  they 
Were  not  found  in  time  for  inclusion  under  order  of  date  in  the  text.  v.  supra,  p.  145,  No.  122, 
note  O,  and  p.  159,  No.  137,  note  {^}.] 

Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

Private.  (') 

My  dear  Hardinge,  St.  Petemburgh,  December  4,  1907. 

Many  thanks  for  your  last  letter.  I  was  glad  that  Iswolsky  spoke  to  me  ahout 
the  Baltic  mystery,  which  he  has  cleared  up  in  a  certain  measure.  Perhaps  his 
telegram  to  Benckendorff  will  give  further  information,  but  he  seemed  a  little 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  time  before  his  messenger  leaves  tomorrow  to  write  a 
full  despatch  to  Benckendorff  on  the  subject.  However  as  he  has  now  broached 
the  question,  it  will  be  easy  to  return  to  it  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  But  I 
would  prefer  to  say  nothing  further  to  him  just  yet  and  until  I  hear  from  you. 
I  made,  no  observation  beyond  a  simple  inquiry  or  two,  as  I  have  noticed  with 
Iswolsky  that  he  buttons  up  if  he  imagines  that  one  is  about  to  criticize  or  discuss. 
I  like  to  give  him  free  rein  when  he  is  communicative.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  what 
is  the  scope  of  the  "declarations"  until  the  text  is  received  and  examined,  but  I 
should  mention  that  he  emphasized  more  than  once  that  it  was  the  territorial  status 
quo  which  was  guaranteed.  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  details  as  to  the  friendly 
arrangement  about  the  Aland  Islands.  I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  extract  a  good 
deal  from  Benckendorif.  Iswolsky  was  nervous  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
interview,  as  he  had  to  disclose  the  Bagdad  Railway  discussions,  as  to  which  I  have 
written  in  a  private  letter  to  Sir  Edward.  I  gathered,  rather  from  his  tone  than 
from  what  he  actually  said,  that  the  declarations,  though  not  actually  signed  are 
nigh  upon  being  so.  He  was  ambiguous  as  to  what  is  to  be,  or  has  been,  signed 
with  Germany.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  little  significant  that  Denmark  is  left 
out  of  the  combination  if  it  is  a  matter  of  the  Baltic  Powers  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  status  quo?  Russia  can  derive  no  advantage  from  her  arrangement  with 
Sweden  till  the  1856  Treaty  is  abrogated,  and  we  have  a  decisive  voice  in  that 
question.  I  daresay  that  the  Swedish  Minister  was  anxious  to  ascertain  in  what 
tone  we  should  speak,  when  he  made  his  enquiries  of  O'Beirne  and  which  I  have 
reported  in  a  despatch.  Perhaps  Rodd  could  ascertain  some  further  details  at 
Stockholm. 

You  will  see  in  a  despatch  the  few  remarks  which  Iswolsky  made  as  to  the 
Turco-Persian  frontier  question.  It  is  clear  that  the  Russian  General  Staff  have 
spoken  to  him,  and  I  expect  that  during  the  winter  he  will  ask  us  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  as  to  the  pressure  to  be  put  upon  the  Porte  either  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  occupied  localities,  or  for  a  Joint  Frontier  Commission  to  finally  demarcate 
and  settle  the  boundary  line.  He  evidently  anticipates  that  the  pressure  will  have 
to  be  pretty  strong,  as  he  is  convinced  that  Germany  is  backing  up  the  Porte.  In 
short  his  feelings  towards  Germany  are  not  at  present  very  amiable.  He  is  annoyed 
with  Schon  for  having,  according  to  him,  exaggerated  the  nature  of  the  conversations 
which  had  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  Bagdad  railways  and  he  is  uneasy  at  German 
activity  in  Persia,  and  the  likelihood  of  Germany  obtaining  a  footing  at  Tehran. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  flirting  with  Austria ;  and  is  anxious  not  to  take  any  step 
which  would  displease  d'Aehrenthal.  As  regards  Persia  I  should  mention  that  he 
remarked  that  the  situation  at  Tabreez  was  exceptionally  disturbed,  and  that  his 

(»)  [Hardinge  MSS.,  1907.] 
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Consul  was  clamouring  for  awards  etc.    He  observed  that  he  was  determined  to  make 

no  military  movements  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  (') 

Yours  ever, 

A.  NICOLSON. 

(2)  [The  rest  of  this  letter  contains  a  brief  reference  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Persia,  gives  an  account  of  the  internal  situation  in  Russia,  and  refers  to  Russian 
relations  with  the  United  States.] 


Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  Sir  C.  Hardinge. 

Private.  (^) 

My  dear  Hardinge,  St.  Petersburgh,  January  2,  1908. 

I  think  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  manner  in  which  Iswolsky 
is  co-operating  with  us  in  regard  to  Persia,  as  he  is  acting  with  perfect  straight- 
forwardness and  loyalty.  He  fully  realizes  that  the  two  Gov[ernmen]ts  should  march 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  German  Charge  d' Affaires  has  strengthened  his 
desire  to  do  so.  Iswolsky  was  excessively  annoyed  at  the  line  which  M.  de  Eichthofen 
has  been  following,  and  especially  so  at  what  he  termed  '  the  malicious  and  male- 
volent '  insinuation  that  both  of  us  were  working  for  our  own  ends,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  Persian  crisis.  His  telegram  to  Osten  Sacken  was  firmly 
worded,  and  he  has  stiffened  his  back  against  German  interpolation.  He  told  me 
last  evening  that  the  German  Gov[ernmen]t  protested  that  v[on]  Richthofen  had 
acted  quite  correctly,  and  had  never  overstepped  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  limits  within 
which  a  diplomatist  should  confine  his  action.  They  again  hinted  that  the  British, 
Russian  and  French  R[epresentative]s — and  now  they  add  the  Dutch  ]\[inister — had, 
on  the  other  hand,  played  too  active  a  part.  I  told  Iswolsky  the  story  of  v[on] 
Richthofen's  visit  to  the  Dutch  Minister,  and  his  unusual  language.  He  knew  of  it, 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Germany  being  able  to  create  a  "  Morrocco  question"  in 
Persia.  There  was  no  Madrid  Convention,  he  remarked,  in  the  case  of  Persia,  which 
could  give  Germany  and  excuse  for  'internationalising'  the  Persian  question.  "If 
we  two  work  cordially  together,  as  we  are  doing,  we  can  view  all  these  intrigues 
with  equanimity,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  really  dangerous":  and  with 
this  I  agreed. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  are  drawing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  He  sees, 
I  think,  clearly  that  German  policy  in  the  Middle  East  will  not  work  to  the 
advantage  of  Russian  interests,  and  as  he  is,  for  the  moment,  a  little  hipped  with 
France,  who  has  been  unduly  sensitive  as  to  his  Baltic  and  Bagdad  railway  causeries, 
he  is  disposed  to  lean  more  on  us,  and  it  will  be  well  to  encourage  him,  and  to 
show  ourselves  appreciative.  I  must  confess  that  from  what  I  have  seen  of  German 
diplomacy  in  Madrid,  at  Algeciras  and  here,  it  strikes  me  as  being  exceedingly 
clumsy  :  there  is  little  winning  grace  about  it.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  was 
no  arriere  pensee  in  Iswolsky 's  Baltic  venture.  It  was  not  very  well  timed,  and 
might  have  been  handled  differently,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  Machia- 
vellian plan  at  the  back  of  his  mind.  He  might  have  spoken  to  Sweden  alone,  and 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  have  brought  Germany  at  this  juncture  into  the 
discussions.  He  is  evidently  anxious  to  free  Russia  of  what  he  describes  as  her 
"servitudes"  in  regard  to  the  Aland  Islands;  and  he  hoped  to  square  Sweden  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  address  himself  to  us  and  France,  whom  he  presumed  he 
would  not  find  more  Swedish  than  the  Swedes.  But  Sweden  apparently  is  not 
disposed  to  '  play  up,'  judging  from  what  Lovenorn  told  me,  which  I  had  rei>orted 
in  a  short  despatch,  and  this  will  rather  nonplus  Iswolsky.  In  any  case  it  will  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  any  combination  in  regard  to  the  Baltic,  and  I 
think  that  we  can  regard  these  preliminary  manoeuvres  with  equanimity.    I  expect 
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that  we  shall  find  Russia  desirous  of  joining  in  any  arrangement  as  to  the  North 
Sea  :  and  it  might  be  of  advantage  if  we  could  suggest  her  participation.  Such  a 
step  on  our  part  would  certainly  please  Iswolsky,  if  a  plausible  reason  could  be  found 
for  making  the  suggestion  (^) 

Y[ou]rs  ever, 

A.  NICOLSON. 

(*)  [The  rest  of  this  letter  refers  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  and  touches  on  Russian 
relations  with  Turkey.] 
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APPENDIX  III. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Acquisition  of  Overseas  Possessions  from  Portugal  and 

Spain,  1846-7. 

[ED.  NOTE.— In  view  of  the  supposed  designs  of  Germany  on  oversea  possessions  of 
Portugal  detailed  in  Chapter  LXII,  the  annexed  documents  will  be  found  of  some  interest. 
They  contain  minutes  by  Lord  Palmerston  taken  from  a  packet  at  the  Record  Office  conbisting 
of  his  minutes  and  drafts  and  they  relate  to  transactions  previously  unknown.] 

(a)  Portugal,  1846-7. 
Mr.  Southern  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

F.O.  Portugal  620. 
(No.  40.) 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  November  19,  1846. 

I  have  received  Information  from  a  strictly  private  source,  that  this  Government 
has  under  Consideration  some  Project  for  the  sale  of  Goa  and  Damao. 

I  am  not  able  at  present  to  state  to  Your  Lordship  any  further  particulars  on 
the  subject,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  information  thereupon. 

I  have,  &c. 

HENRY  SOUTHERN. 

MINUTE. 

F.O.  96/21. 

Mr.  Sotithern's  No.  40  of  Nov[embe]r  19/46. 

Mr.  Southern  to  endeavour  to  learn  further  about  this  and  if  he  sh[oul]d  hear  that  thero 
is  any  notion  of  offering  these  Possessions  to  any  other  Power  than  G[rea]t  B[ritai]n  he  will 
intimate  to  Port[uguese]  Gov[ernmen]t  that  such  a  Proceeding  would  be  looked  upon  in  a 
very  serious  light  by  G[rea]t  B[ritai]n. 

P.  26/11—46. 

[In  another  hand]  Done. 

H[is]  M[ajesty's]  Gov[ernmen]t  (at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Controul)  offered  to  buy 
Goa — two  or  three  years  ago — The  offer  was  then  refused. 

F[oreign]  0[ffice],  Nov[embe'\T  26/46. 


Sir  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

F.O.  Portugal  646. 
(No.  47.)  Confidential. 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  March  26,  1847. 

....  Count  Tojal  began  by  observing  that  the  backwardness  shewn  by  the 
Barings  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Portugal  at  this  moment  appeared  to  him  quite 
inexplicable,  since  they  not  only  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  this  Country  a 
service  which  would  for  ever  ensure  the  gratitude  of  the. reigning  Dynasty,  (a 
gratitude  which  would  be  proved  not  in  words,  but  by  acts)  but  might  do  so  with 
perfect  safety,  the  Government  being  wiUing  to  make  over  to  them  the  surplus 
revenue  of  St.  Michael's  and  of  Madeira,  both  Islands  possessing  a  sound  metal 
currency,  and  the  latter  alone  having  a  surplus  revenue  of  £40,000. 

"You  understand"  Count  Tojal  said  "that  this  guarantee  would  place  the 
subject  of  a  powerful  maritime  Country  in  a  state  of  perfect  security,  and  it  might 
be  that  the  Country  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  take  an  interest  in  a 
mortgage  which  it  might  be  expedient  some  day  to  foreclose. 

"England,"  he  said,  to  make  his  meaning  still  more  distinct,  "possesses  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  and  She  may  some  day  reflect  that' 
Madeira  and  Sf.  Michael's  would  make  a  happy  completion  of  the  chain." 

I  assured  Count  Tojal,  in  an  easy  manner,  that  the  Colonial  policy  of  England 
was  much  more  moderate  than  he  appeared  to  suspect ;  and  I  made,  internally,  the 
reflection  that  a  Government  in  the  state  of  ruin  into  which  that  of  Portugal  is 
rapidly  falling,  becomes  a  dangerous  Member  of  the  European  Body  corporate.  To 
express  my  meaning  more  clearly,  it  appears  to  me  that,  not  indeed  from  evil 
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intention,  but  from  sheer  necessity  and  pressure,  a  bait  which  was  now  thrown 
out  for  the  En'ghsh  Government,  might,  upon  some  other  occasion,  be  tried  with 
the  Governments  of  France  or  of  the  United  States. 

Allowing  the  subject  of  the  proposed  guarantee  to  drop,  I  said  that  I  observed 
in  Mr.  Falconnet's  letter  some  allusion  to  Goa  as  a  Colony  which  might  be  given 
as  security  for  a  loan ; — that  I  would  take  that  opportunity  of  asking  whether  I  had 
been  rightly  informed  as  to  the  fact  of  a  question  having  been  mooted  in  the  Council 
respecting  the  sale  of  Goa  to  the  English  Government  or  to  the  East  India  Company.- 

Count  Tojal  said  that  it  was  quite  true  that  he  himself  had  hinted  in  Council 
at  the  expediency,— not,  indeed,  of  selling  Goa  for  d9300.000,  since  it  was  worth 
much  more, — but  of  offering  Goa  as  a  security  for  a  loan  of  that  amount. 

I  enquired  how  the  proposal  or  hint  had  been  received. 

"Oh,"  Count  Tojal  said,  "extremely  ill; — this  is  precisely  what  occurred." 

"  The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  the  Queen  said  '  There,  that  is  precisely 
what  I  have  been  expecting ; — I  was  sure  of  it ; — you  would  strip  Portugal  of  its 
possessions; — you  would  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  Crown'!  I  saw  at  once," 
Count  Tojal  added,  with  the  indiscretion  which  marked  his  whole  conversation,  and 
for  which  he  is  well  known,  "  T  saw  at  once  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done;  but 
I  resolved  to  justify  myself,  and  therefore  rejoined  that  the  Queen  would  allow  me 
to  observe  that  at  least  I  did  not  call  upon  Her  Majesty  for  any  personal  sacrifices; 
and  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Royal  dignity  would  be  less  compromised  by 
raising  money  upon  a  distant  Colony  than  by  pledging  the  Crown  Jewels."  .... 

I  have,  &c. 

G.  H.  SEYMOUE. 

MINUTE. 

F.O.  96/21. 

Sir  H.  Seymour's  No.  47,  M[ar]ch  26/47. 

Say  he  was  quite  right  in  giving  no  encouragement  to  the  notion  that  England  might 
by  such  means  as  those  hinted  at  by  C[oun]t  Tojal  become  possessed  of  Madeira  ani3 
St.  Michaels.  Those  Islands  might  no  doubt  be  valuable  Possessions  to  G[rea]t  B[ritai]n  if 
they  belonged  to  her  naturally  and  fairly,  but  the  British  Gov[ernmen]t  never  would  take 
advantage  of  the  temporary  distress  and  difficulties  of  an  antient  ally  whom  the  British 
Crown  is  bound  by  Treaties  to  protect,  in  order  to  convert[?]  those  difficulties  and  that  distress 
into  an  opportunity  for  stripping  that  ally  of  Possessions  which  are  as '  valuable  to  her  as 
they  could  be  to  England. 

With  regard  to  Goa  Diu  and  Damaun(i)  the  case  is  different,  those  Possessions  from  their 
Distance  and  geographical  Position  are  of  no  practical  value  to  Portugal,  but  would  be  of  some 
value  to  the  E[ast]  I[ndia]  Comp[an]y  and  therefore  the  Company  would  at  any  time  be 
willing  to  treat  for  the  Purchase  of  them,  at  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  the  Company 
would  not  offer  more  than  200000£  for  those  settlements. 

P.  7/4—47. 

[In  another  hand]  Done. 

(>)  ['J^e  three  chief  possessions  of  Portugal  in  India.] 

(b)  Spain,  1846. 

[The  next  minute  refers  to  Annobollon,  105  miles  SSW.  of  Sao  Thome,  and  the  last 
Spanish  island  of  the  Fernando  Po  group.] 

F.O.  96/21. 

What  Power  is  this  Island  understood  by  us  to  belong  to? 

P.  29/11/46. 

[In  another  hand]  To  Spain.  It  is  an  appendage  to  Fernando  Po.  In  1839  Lord  Palmerston 
made  an  offer  to  the  Spanish  Gov[ernmen]t  to  purchase  Fernando  Po  and  Anna  Bon  as  stations 
for  Cruizers  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  £50,000  was  offered  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  £60.000.  The  negotiation  upon  this  subject  fell  to  the  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  Spanish  Gnv[ernmcn]t  being  unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Cortes  to 
the  cession  of  the  Islands  to  Great  Britain. 

F[oTeign]  0[ffice],  Nov[embe]r  30/46. 

Let  matter  rest  as  it  is. 

  P.  6/12—46. 
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663  (No.  566),  669-70  (No.  570),  670-1  (No.  571),  696  (No.  589,  min.). 
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BCISSE3ET,  Steenbecque  de  Blauenghien,  Count  de,  Belgian  Minister  at  Tangier.  1902-9-  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  1911-8.  &     •  . 

ConveTiation  with  Lord  Onslow,  403  (No.  327,  min.). 

BuLOw,  Heru  Alfred  von,  German  Minister  at  Berne,  1898-1912 
413-4  (No.  334),  434-5  (No.  340),  441  (No.  342). 

BuLOW,  Bernard  Count  von  (since  1905,  Prince),  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  1900-9 
Conversation  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  202  (No.  174,  min.). 

Speech  by,  April  30,  1907,  221  (No.  192,  ed.  note),  228  (No.  194),  231  (No.  197),  231-2 
(No.  198),  232-6  (No.  199),  236  (No.  200),  237  (No.  201),  240  (No.  203). 

Bunsen,  Mr   (later,  Sir)  M.  de.  Secretary  of  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  1902-5;  British  Minister 
at  Lisbon,  1905-6;  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1906-13. 
To  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  49-50  (No.  30). 
Conversation  with  Senhor  Villacja,  50  (No.  30). 

Burton,  Mr.  T.  E.,  U.S.A.  Senator,  1909-15. 
594-6  (No.  503). 

Byles,  Mr.  W.  p.,  M.P.  for  Salford  N.,  1906-17. 

Question  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  165  (No.  144). 

Cairns,  Hugh  McCalmont,  1st  Earl.  British  Attorney-General,  1866;  Lord  Chancellor,  1868. 
Speech  by,  in  House  of  Lords,  703  (No.  590). 

Calvello,  Count  J.  Sallier  de  la  Tour,  Duke  di,  Italian  Minister  at  The  Hague,  1906-20. 
Conversation  with  Lord  Acton,  710  (No.  597). 
Conversation  with  M.  Heemskerk,  710  (No.  597). 

Cambon,  M.  Jules,  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1902-7;  at  Berlin.  1907-14. 
Conversation  with  Count  de  Salis,  150  (No.  126). 

Declaration  and  Memorandum  on  status  quo  of  North  Sea  territories,  signed  by,  175-7 
(No.  153). 

Cambon,  M.  Paul,  French  Ambassador  at  London,  1898-1920. 

Communications  from,  to  Foreign  Office,  104-5  (No.  90),  316  (No.  273). 

Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grev,  44-5  (No.  27).  135-6  (No.  110),  141  (No.  117),  144  (No.  120), 

190-1  (No.  161),  194-5  (No.  164),  201  (No.  173),  206-7  (No.  177),  283  (No.  251),  581-2 

(No.  486). 

Conversation  with  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  136  (No.  Ill),  151-2  (No.  129). 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  689  (No.  583,  win.). 

Campbell,  Mr.  (since  1906,  Sin)  F.  A.,  British  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1902-11. 

Minute  by,  78  (No.  75),  196  (No.  165),  203  (No.  174),  237-9  (No.  202).  271  (No.  240). 
280  (No.  246),  281  (No.  247),  281-2  (No.  248),  285  (No.  252),  287  (No.  287),  292-4 
(No.  255),  297  (No.  256),  298  (No.  257).  302-3  (No.  260),  457  (No.  353),  461  (No.  358), 
479  (No.  380),  489  (No.  391),  496  (No.  397),  512  (No.  417),  513  (No.  418),  517  (No.  420), 
520  (No.  423),  717  (No.  600). 

Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  E.  Fry,  269  (No.  236). 

Campbell,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Clerk  in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1907-13;  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  A. 
Nicolson,  1913-6,  and  to  Lord  Hardinge,  1916-9. 
Memorandum  bv,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  coast  defences,  652-3  (No.  559). 
Minute  by,  663^  (No.  565). 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  British  Prime   Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
December  5,  1905-April  4,  1908. 
Article  by,  in  the  Nation,  214  (No.  183),  214-5  (No.  184,  and  note). 
Minute  by,  200  (No.  172),  261  (No.  221). 

Speech  by,  at  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  July  23,  1906,  191  (No.  161). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  199  (No.  169). 

Carlin,   M.,   Swiss   Minister   at  London,   1902-19;   First  Delegate   at  Second    Hague  Peace 
Conference,  1907. 
292  (No.  255). 

H.M.  Carlos  I,  King  of  Portugal,  1889-1908. 
Assasiinafion  of,  1908,  59  (No.  41). 
Funeral,  61  (No.  47). 
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Carnegie,  Mu.  Andeew. 

And  Anglo-American  Arbitration  proposals,  542  (ed.  note). 

Carnegie,  Mr.  L.  D.,  Councillor  of  British  Embassy  at  Vienna,  1907-8  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires) ;  at  Paris,  1908-13  (sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  273-4  (No.  244). 

Carter,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.A.  Embassy  at  London,  1906-9. 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  211-2  (No.  180). 

Cartwright,  Mr.  (since  1908,  Sir)  Fairfax,  Councillor  of  British  Embassy  at  Madrid,  1905-0 
(sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires);  Minister  at  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  1906-8;  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  1908^13. 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  27-9  (No.  13),  32  (No.  17),  78  (No.  75),  201-2  (No.  174),  232-6  (No.  199), 

240  (No.  203),  690  (No.  584),  694  (No.  588). 
Conversation  with  Count  von  Aehrenthal,  694  (No.  588). 
Conversation  with  Herr  *ron  Kiihlmann,  201-2  (No.  174). 

Catalani,  Chevalier  T.,  1st  Secretary  at  Italian  Legation  at  London,  1886-90  (sometimes  Charge 
d'.Aff  aires). 

Communication  from,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  12  (No.  12  (c) ). 

Chagas,  Senhor,  Portuguese  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1911. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Gaisford,  79  (No.  78). 

Chamoin,  General  in  French  Army,  Commanding  1st  Infantry  Division,  at  Lille,  1909. 
Conversation  with  Lieut. -Col.  H.  C.  Lowther,  379-80  (No.  312,  end.). 

H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  (since  1905,  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway). 
Election  of  as  King  of  Norway,  83-5  (No.  82). 

Chilton,  Mr.  H.  G.,  3rd  (since  1908,  2nd)  Secretary  at  British  Legation  at  Brussels,  1907-10 
(sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  380  (No.  313). 

Choate,  Mr.  J.  H.,  U.S.A.  Ambassador  at  London,  1899-1905;  First  Delegate  at  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  1907. 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Fry,  253-4  (No.  211). 

Scheme  by,  for  convening  Third  Peace  Conference,  286-7  (No.  253,  end.). 
Speech  by,  545  (No.  451). 

Churchill,  Mr.  "Winston  L.  S.,  British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  1906-8;  President 
of  Board  of  Trade,  1908-10;  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  1910-1;  First  Lord  of 
Admiralty,  1911-5. 
381  (No.  314),  398  (No.  323). 

Claremdon,  George  W.  F.  Villiers,  4th  Earl  of,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1853-8,  1865-6,  1868-70. 
To  Mr.  Layard,  48  (No.  29,  ed.  note). 
To  Viscount  Palmerston,  204-5  (ed.  note). 
Speech  by,  in  House  of  Lords,  703  (No.  590). 

Cladsse,  M.  Roger,  Secretary  of  French  Legation  at  Stockholm,  1908. 
Declaration  abrogating  Treaty  of  1855,  signed  by,  121  (No.  103). 

Clemenceau,  M.  Georges,  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1906;  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  1906-9. 
47  (No.  28,  min.). 

Conversation  with.  Sir  F.  Bertie,  130-1  (No.  106),  140  (No.  115),  156-7  (No.  134). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  R.  Lister,  156  (No.  134). 

Coleridge,  Sir  J.  D.  (later,  1st  Baron),  British  Solicitor-General,  1868;  Attorney-General,  1871. 
Report  by  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  Earl  Granville,  1870,  378-9  (No.  311,  Annex). 

Collier,  Mr.  R.  Porrett  (later,  1st  Baron  Monkswell),  British  Attorney-General,  1868-71. 
Report  by  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  Earl  Granville,  1870,  378-9  (No.  311,  Annex). 

Collon,  Major,  Belgian  Military  Attache  at  Paris,  1913. 
410  (No.  331). 

CoLYN,  Captain  H.,  Dutch  Minister  for  War,  1908-13. 
683  (No.  578,  end.  2). 

Conversation  with  Lieut.-Col.  Bridges,  713-4  (No.  598,  end.). 
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CoMTESSE,  M.  Robert,  President  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1909-10. 

Conversaiion  with  Mr.  Bax-Ironside,  434-5  (No.  340).  441  (No.  342). 
Visit  to  Paris,  1910,  433  (No.  338). 

Conrad  von  Hotzendohf,  Baron  Franz  (since  1918,  Count),  Chief  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
General  Staff,  1906-11,  1912-7. 
438-9  (No.  341,  end.). 

CoRTi,  Count  L.,  Italian  Ambassador  at  London,  1885-8. 
To  Count  KArolyi,  6-7  (No.  1,  .4nnex  II). 
To  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  1-2  (No.  1  (a) ). 
And  Anglo-Italian  Agreement,  1887,  1-2  (No.  1). 

Creel,  Senor,  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1911. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Tower,  508  (No.  410). 

Crispi,  Signor  Francesco,  Italian  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Interior, 
1887-91. 

And  Anglo-Italian  Agreement,  1887,  2  (No.  1). 

Crowe,  Mr.  (since  1911,  Sir)  Eyre,  Senior  Clerk,  British  Foreign  Ofl&ce,  1906—12;  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1912-20;  Permanent  Under-Secretary, 
1920-5. 

Memorandum  by,  on  Belgian  Neutrality  and  British  obligation  to  defend  it,  375-7  (No.  311). 

Minute  by,  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  Belgium  in  event  of  Germany  violating  her 
neutrality  during  Anglo-German  war,  392-6  (No.  321). 

Minute  bv,  29  (No.  13),  53-4  (No.  34),  57  (No.  37),  IS  (No.  65),  99-101  (No.  88),  102-3 
(No.  89),  105-6  (No.  90),  110-1  (No.  93),  119  (No.  98),  128-9  (No.  104),  173  {ed.  note), 
180-1  (No.  155),  189  (No.  158).  236  (No.  199),  314  (No.  271),  325  (No.  283),  826 
(No.  283),  333  (No.  289),  391-2  (No.  320),  416,  418,  422,  429-30  (No.  335),  440 
(No.  841),  545  (No.  451),  549-50  (No.  453),  651  (No.  558)  663  (No.  565),  664 
(No.  566),  671  (No.  571),  676  (No.  574),  679  (No.  576),  680  (No.  577),  684  (No.  578), 
685  (No.  579),  686  (No.  580),  689  (No.  583),  690  (No.  584),  696  (No.  689),  704-5 
(No.  590),  707  (No.  598). 

Notes  by,  on  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  Article  on  the  Declaration  of  London,  360-6  (No.  307). 

British  Delegate  to  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  275  (No.  245)~. 

British  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference,  344  (No.  296,  ed.  note). 

Private  Letters — 

To  Sir  E.  Satow.  844-5  (No.  297),  851-2  (No.  805). 
To  Mr.  Tyrrell,  287-8  (No.  254), 

Crowe,  Mr.  J.  R.,  British  Consul-General  at  Christiania,  1843-75. 
Report  by,  on  Treaty  of  1855,  81  (No.  81). 

CuLLOM,  Mr.  S.  M.,  U.S.A.  Senator,  1883-1914;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
'  1911. 
594,  5  (No.  508). 

Currie,  Sir  P.  (since  1899,  BarOn),  British  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1882-9;  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1889-94; 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  189S-1903. 

To  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  20-2  (Nos.  4-6). 

Conversation  with  Prince  Bismarck,  374  (No.  310,  ed.  note). 

Conversation  with  Count  Hatzfeldt,  7  (No.  1,  Annex  III). 

Conversation  with  Signor  Prinetti,  20  (No.  4). 

Minute  by,  7  (No.  1,  Annex  III). 

Cdsani-Confalioneri,  Marquis,  Italian  Minister  at  Berne,  1906-10. 
413  (No.  333). 

Davidson    Sir  W.  E.,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1886-1918. 

Mfnuie  by,  204  {ed.  note).  213  (No.  181),  239  (No.  202),  303  (No.  260). 
Davignon,  M.  J.,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1907-14. 

Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Hardinge,  672  (No.  572). 

Conversation  with  Mr.  R.  Macleay,  885-6  (No.  318). 

Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Villiers,  404-5  (No.  328). 

Delafosse,  M.  Jules,  French  Deputy,  1911. 

Questions  by,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  686  (No.  580).  687  (No.  582). 
DEX.VAUD,  M.  L.  C.  M..  French  Mmister  at  Christiania    190^11 ;  at  Stockholm.  1918-28. 

Declaration  abrogating  treaty  of  1855,  signed  by,  121  (No.  103). 
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Delcasse,  M.,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1898-1905;  Minister  of  Marine,  1911-3. 
Conversation  with  M.  U.  Ojetti,  21  (No.  6),  22  (No.  7),  23  (No.  8). 

Delme-Radcliffe,  Colonel  C,  British  Military  Attache  at  Rome,  1906-11. 
To  Mr.  Brooke,  434  (No.  339,  end.). 
To  Mr.  Howard,  443-9  (No.  344,  end.). 
To  Mr.  Wyndham,  415-29  (No.  335,  end.  1). 
Conversation  with  General  Pollio,  444-5  (No.  344,  end.). 

Memorandum  by,  on  political-military  position  of  Switzerland,  415-29  (No.  335,  end.  2), 
436-40  (No.  341,  end.),  443-9  (No.  344). 

Delvincocrt,  M.,  1st  Secretary  at  French  Legation  at  The  Hague,  1906-14  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires). 

Conversation  with  Lord  Acton,  674  (No.  573). 
Conversation  with  M.  vap  Swinderen,  649  (No.  558). 

Derby,  Edward  G.  G.  S.  Stanley,  14th  Earl  of,  British  Colonial  Secretary,  1841-4;  Prime 
Minister,  1858-9,  1866-8. 
Speech  by,  in  House  of  Lords,  702-3  (No.  590). 

Dering,  Mr.  H.  G.,  Councillor  of  Embassy,  at  British  Legation  at  Berne,  1911  (sometimes 
Charge  d' Affaires). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  442  (No.  343). 

Conversation  with  M.  de  Valdrome,  442  (No.  343). 

Desaut,  Hamilton  J.  A.  Cuffe,  Earl  of,  British  Plenipotentiary  at  London  Naval  Conference, 
3908 

325-6  (No.  283,  min.),  333  (No.  289,  mm.). 

Appointed  British  Plenipotentiary  at  London  Naval  Conference,  344  (No.  296,  ed.  note). 

Deym,  Codnt,  Austro-Hungarian  .Ambassador  at  London,  1888-1903. 

Conversation  with  the  Marquess ,  of  Salisbury,  4-5  (No.  1  (/),  (g)). 
Conversation  with  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  22-3  (No.  8). 

Dolfuss,  Major,  of  the  French  Army. 
425  (No.  335,  end.). 

Duago,  Dr.,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Argentine,  1903;  Second  Delegate  at  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907. 
And  Drago  Doctrine,  209  (No.  178,  note). 

Drummond,  Hon.  (since  1916,  Sir)  J.  E.,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  OfiSce,  1900-10;  Assistant 
Clerk,  1910-8;  Senior  Clerk,  1918-9. 
Minute  by,  671  (No.  571). 

Dumas,  Captain  0.  W.,  British  Naval  Attache  at  Berhn,  1906-8. 

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles,  123-8  (No.  104,  end.),  129-30  (No.  105,  end.). 
Conversation  with  Herr  von  Scavenius,  129-30  (No.  106,  end.). 

DuRAND,  Sir  H.  Mortimer,  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  1903-7. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  195-6  (No.  165). 

H.M.  King  Edward  VII,  1901-10. 

Conversation  with  Emperor  William  II,  192  (No.  163),  193-4  (No.  163,  win.). 
Minute  bv,  34  (No.  20),  69  (No.  57),  138  (No.  113),  143  (No.  118),  148  (No.  124),  190 
(No.  160),  193-4  (No.  163),  199  (No.  170),  211  (No.  179),  236  (No.  200),  301  (No.  259), 
461  (No.  357),  661  (No.  564). 
Speech  by,  at  Lisbon,  50  (No.  30). 

Mediterranean  cruise,  1907  :  Visit  to  King  Alfonso  at  Carthagena,  56-7  (No.  37,  and  min.). 

Visit  to  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Christiania,  1908,  177-8  (No.  154). 

Visit  to  Lisbon,  1903,  53,  54  (No.  34,  min.). 

Visit  to  Cronberg,  1906,  28  (No.  13),  194  (No.  164). 

Egerton.  Sir  E.  H.,  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1903-4;  at  Rome,  1905-8. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  27  (No.  12),  30-1  (Nos.  15-6),  35  (No.  21). 
Conversation  with  M.  Barrfere,  30-1  (No.  15). 

Eissenstein-Chotta,    Heru   von,    Austro-Hungarian   Minister    at   Berlin,    1887-91  (sometimes 
Charge  d' Affaires). 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Malet,  15  (No.  2,  Annex  II). 

Elles,  Lieut. -General  Sir  E.  R.,  British  Military  Delegate  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
1907. 

Appointed  British  Expert  Delegate  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907,  242  (No.  206). 
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Elltot,  Siu  F.  E.  H.,  British  Minister  at  Athens  1903-17 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  36-8  (No.  23),  40-1  (No.  24),  43-4  (No.  26). 
Conversation  with  M.  Theotoky,  36-8  (No.  23),  43-4  (No.  26). 

Elst   Baron  L.  van  der,  Secretary-General  at  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  190&-18 
Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Villiers,  400  (No.  325). 

EsTouRNELLEs  DE  CONSTANT,  Baron  d',  French  Senator.  1904  1909-20 
197  (No.  167). 

Delegate  to  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  273  (No.  243). 
Open  Letter — 

To  M.  Thomson,  188  (No.  158). 

Evans,  Admiral,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  1908. 
456  (No.  352). 

Eyschen,  M.,  Luxemburg  Minister  of  State,  President  of  the  Government,  1890-1916. 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  411-2  (No.  332). 

Faber,  Captain  W.  V.,  M.P.  for  West  Hampshire,  1906-18. 

Speech  by,  at  Andover,  November  9,  1911,  401  (No.  326,  end.). 

Fallieres,  M.  Armand,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  1906-13. 
Conversation  with  M.  Nelidov,  140  (No.  115). 

Visit  to  Berne,  1910,  433  (No.  338),  434  (No.  339,  end),  434  (No.  340),  440  (No.  341   end  ) 
441  (No.  342).  '  '" 

Visit  to  Brussels,  May  1911,  396  (No.  322). 
Visit  to  Marseilles,  S"^eptember  1906,  27-8  (No.  13). 

Fallon,  Baron  A.,  Belgian  Minister  at  The;  Hague,  1910-9. 

Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  695  (No.  589),  720-1  (No.  602). 
Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen,  721  (No.  602). 

Fergusson,  Sir  James,  British  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  \ffairs 
1886-91.  ° 
8  (No.  2',  ed.  note). 

FiTZMADRiCE,  LoRD  E.  (since  1906,  1st  Baron  Fitzmaurice  of  Leigh),  British  Parliamentary 

Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1883-5,  1905-8;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1908-9. 
Minute  by,  40  (No.  23),  107  (No.  90),  167  (No.  145),  259  (No.  217). 

Fournier,  Vice- Admiral  in  French  Navy,  1907. 
44  (No.  27),  48  (No.  29,  ed.  note)." 
Memorandum  by,  45-7  (No.  28,  end.). 

H.I.M.  Francis  Joseph  I,  1848-1916,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary. 
14  (No.  2,  Annex  I). 

Visit  to  Swiss  territory,  434  (No.  339,  end.),  452  (No.  347). 

Franco  Castello  Branco,  Senhor  Joao,  Portuguese  President  of  the  Council,  1908. 
Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Villiers,  52  (No.  33). 

H.M.  King  Frederick  VIII,  of  Denmark,  1906-12. 
Visit  to  Berlin,  1906. 

French,  Sir  John  (since  1915,  1st  Viscount),  Major-General,  Commanding  First  Army  Corps, 
1901-7;  Inspector-General,  1907-11;  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  1911-4;  later  Field- 
Marshall. 
381  (No.  314). 

Frere-Orban,  M. 

Speech  by,  in  Belgian  Chamber,  702-4  (No.  590). 

Fromageot,  M.,  French  Delegate  to  London  Naval  Conference,  1908,  and  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
1907. 

330  (No.  286),  340  (No.  292). 

Fry,  Sib  Edward,  First  British  Plenipotentiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907. 
345  (No.  297). 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  251-2  (No.  209),  25a-4  (No.  211),  256  (No.  212),  257-8  (No.  215),  258-9 
(No.  217),  261-3  (Nos.  222-4),  268  (No.  233),  269-70  (No.  237),  270-1  (Nos.  239-40). 
272-3  (No.  243),  274-81  (Nos.  245-7),  282  (No.  249),  284-7  (Nos.  252-3),  288-98 
(Nos.  255-7),  304-5  (No.  262). 

To  M.  Nelidov,  261  (No.  222,  end.  1),  262  (No.  222,  end.  3). 
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Fry,  Sir  Edward — {continued). 

Conversation  with  M.  Bourgeois,  258-9  (No.  217),  297-8  (No.  257). 
ConocTsation  with  Mr.  Choate,  253-4  (No.  211). 

Appointed  British  First  Plenipotentiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference.  242  fNo.  206). 
Private  Letters — 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  259-60  (No.  219). 

To  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  267  (No.  231). 

FusHiMi,  Prince,  of  Japan. 

Visit  to  England,  1907,  468  (No.  365). 
Visit  to  St.  Petersburgh,  1910,  478  (No.  380). 

Gagern,  Baron  von,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Berne,  1909-17. 
441  (No.  341,  min.). 

Gaisford,  Mr.  H.  "W.,  2nd  (later  1st)  Secretary  at  British  Legation  at  Lisbon,  1909-12  (sometimes 
Charge  d' Affaires). 
Conversation  with  Senhor  Chagas,  79  (No.  78). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  79-80  (Nos.  77-8). 

Geoffray,  M.,  Councillor  of  French  Embassy  at  London,  1903-7;  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1910-7. 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  199  (No.  170). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Langley,  265  (No.  227,  min.). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  265  (No.  227). 

H.M.  George  I,  King  of  Greece,  1863-1913. 
Visit  to  Paris,  1907,  44-5  (No.  27). 

Georgis,  General  de. 
33  (No.  18). 

Gericke  van  Herwijnen,  Baron,  Netherlands  Minister  at  London,  1900-13. 
Conversation  with  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  310  (No.  268). 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  309  (No.  266),  660-1  (No.  564). 

Gevers,  W.  a.  F.,  Baron,  Netherlands  Minister  at  Berlin,  1906-27. 

Declaration  and  Memorandum  on  st-atus  quo  of  North  Sea  territories,  signed  by  176-7 
(No.  J 53). 

Giers,  M.  N.  K.  de,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1882-95. 
14  (No.  2,  .innex  I). 

GiOLiTTi,  SiGNOR  G.,  Italian  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1906-9,  1911-4. 
And  Triple  Alliance,  35  (No.  22). 

Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  E.,  British  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  1868-74,  1880-5, 
1886;   Prime   Minister  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,   1892-4;   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1852-5,  1865-6,  1873-4,  1880-2. 
Speech  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  703  (No.  590). 

Gleichen,  Colonel  A.  E.  W.,  Count,  British  Military  Attache  at  "Washington,  1906-7. 
To  Sir  M.  Durand,  195-6  (No.  165.  end). 

■Conversation  with  President  Roosevelt,  195-6  (No.  165,  end.). 

GoLCCHOvsKi  (GoLucHowsKi),  Agenor  Count,  Austro-Hungarisn  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1895-1906. 
Policy  of,  towards  Servia,  30  (No.  14). 

Goschen,  Sir  W.  E.,  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  1905-8;  at  Berlin,  1908-14. 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  218-9  (No.  190),  273-4  (No.  244),  342-3  (No.  295),  463  (No.  360),  486-7 
(No.  389). 

Annual  Report  on  Austria-Hungary,  1907  ,  230  (ed.  note). 
Conversation  with  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  218  (No.  190). 

Grabham,  Dr.  Michael  C,  of  Madeira. 
67  (No.  55),  67  (No.  56). 
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Granville,  Geokge  Leveson  Gower,  2nd  Earl,  British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1840-1;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1851-2;  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  1852-4,  1859;  British  Secretarv  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1868-70,  1886;  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1870-4  and  1880-5. 

Minute  by,  205  {ed.  note). 

To  Lord  Lyons,  372-3  (No.  310). 

Greg,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1899-1909;  Assistant  Clerk,  1909-15. 
Minute  by,  485  (No.  386),  494  (No.  396),  513  (No.  418). 

Grey,  Sir  Edward  (since  1916,  1st  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon),  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  December  11,  1905-December  11,  1916. 
To  Lord  Acton,  310  (No.  268). 

To  Mr.  Barclay,  636-8  (Nos.  548-9),  641-2  (No.  552),  643  (No.  554),  648  (No.  557) 
To  Count  Bentinck,  690-1  (No.  585). 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie,  44-5  (No.  27),  74  (No.  66),  135-6  (No.  110),  190-1  (No.  161),  194-5 
(No.  164),  199  (No.  170),  200-1  (Nos.  172-3),  206-7  (No.  177),  283  (No.  251),  350-1 
(No.  304),  581-2  (No.  486). 

To  Mr.  Bryce,  211-2  (No.  180),  216  (No.  186),  231  (No.  197),  236  (No.  200),  311-2  (No.  269), 
348-9  (No.  302),  455  (No.  351),  460-1  (No.  357),  465-6  (No.  364),  486  (No.  388),  517 
(No.  421),  530-1  (Nos.  433-4),  552  (No.  457),  558  (No.  461),  560-1  (No.  464),  563 
(No.  467),  574^5  (No.  475),  577-9  (Nos.  479-80),  580  (No.  483),  581  (No.  485),  582-3 
(Nos.  488-9),  584-5  (No.  491),  585  (Nos.  493-4),  586-7  (No.  496),  588  (No.  498),  594 
(No.  502),  600  (No.  509). 

To  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  74  (No.  66),  77-8  (No.  73),  220-1  (No.  192). 

To  M.  Paul  Cambon,  48  (No.  29),  108-9  (No.  92),  319-20  (No.  277),  330  (No.  286). 

To  Mr.  Carnegie,  343-4  (No.  296). 

To  Sir  M.  Durand,  191-2  (No.  162),  196-8  (Nos.  166-7). 
To  Sir  E.  Egerton,  33  (No.  18).  240  (No.  204). 
To  Sir  F.  Elliot,  41-2  (No.  25).  45-7  (No.  28). 

To  Sir  E.  Frv,  242-50  (No.  206),  252-3  (No.  210),  257  (Nos.  213-4),  258  (No.  216),  259 
(No.  218),' 264  (Nos.  225-6),  267  (No.  230),  269  (No.  235),  270  (No.  238),  271  (No.  241), 
272  (No.  242),  283  (No.  250).  300-1  (No.  259),  303-4  (No.  261). 

To  Mr.  Gaisford,  69  (No.  57),  69-70  (No.  58),  77  (Nos.  71-2),  79  (No.  76). 

To  Sir  E.  Goschen,  341  (No.  293),  346  (No.  299),  349-50  (No.  303). 

To  Sir  A.  Herbert,  310  (No.  267). 

To  Sir  H.  Howard,  308  (No.  265),  309  (No.  266). 

To  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  544  (No.  450). 

To  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  708  (No.  594). 

To  Baron  Kato,  496-7  (No.  398),  534-5  (No.  439). 

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles,  161-4  (Nos.  140-1),  168-9  (No.  147),  174  (No.  150),  214-5  (No.  184), 

231-2  (No.  198),  237  (No.  201),  318-9  (No.  276),  334-5  (No.  290). 
To  Mr.  Lister,  141  (No.  117),  144  (No.  120),  151-2  (No.  129). 

To  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  320  (No.  278),  453-4  (Nos.  348-50),  462-3  (No.  359).  463  (No.  361), 

473  (No.  372),  475  (No.  376),  476  (No.  378),  479-80  (No.  381),  480-2  (Nos.  383-4). 

489-92  (Nos.  392-4),  497-8  (No.  399), .  500-1  (No.  402),  503-5  (Nos.  405-7),  509-10 

(No.  411),  510-2  (Nos.  413-6),  514  (No.  419),  518  (No.  422). 
To  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  140  (No.  116),  143-4  (No.  119),  154-5  (No.  132),  207-11  (Nos.  178-9). 

217  (No.  188).  228  (No.  194),  475  (No.  375),  486  (No.  387). 
To  Mr.  O'Beirne,  76  (No.  69).  501  (No.  403). 
To  Sir  R.  Rodd,  117-9  (No.  98),  167-8  (No.  146). 

To  Mr.  Rumbold.  470-1  (No.  367),  520-3  (Nos.  424-5),  525-7  (Nos.  427-9),  529-30  (Nos.  431-2), 
531-2  (No.  435). 

To  Count  de  Salis,  137-8  (No.  113),  142-3  (No.  118),  149-50  (No.  125),  322  (No.  280), 
337-40  (No.  292). 

To  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice,  607  (No.  517),  612  (No.  523),  623-4  (Nos.  534-5),  628  (No.  539), 

631-2  (Nos.°543-4),  636  (No.  547). 
To  Sir  F  Villiers,  53  (No.  34),  57-8  (Nos.  38-9),  60  (Nos.  42-3),  61  (Nos.  45-6),  65  (No.  52), 

67  (No.  55),  71  (No.  61).  72  (No.  63),  75-6  (Nos.  67-8). .409  (No.  330). 
To    H  M     Representatives    at    Paris,    Berlin,    St.    Petersburgh,    Rome,    Vienna.  Madrid. 

Washington,  and  Tokio,  306-7  (No.  263),  327-8  (No    284).       ^      ^   ,     ^.  . 
To  H.M.'s  Representatives  in  countries  not  signatories  of  the  London  Declaration, 

ConZ°ati!n  '^iih  Count  Benckendorff,  15^5  (No.  132),  228  (No.   194),  486   (No.  387). 

501  (No.  403).  ^         ^„  ..^ 

Conversation  with  M.  du  Bocage    69  (No    57  .  69-0  (No  58) 

n  f      „,;fV,  M    Paul  P.amhon    44-5  (No.  27),  135-6  (No.  IIU),  141   (INO.  ii'K 

"""Tr  ^2%    190  1   ?No"    1617194-5  (No.  164).Noi   (No.   173),  206-7   (No.  177),  283 

(No.  251),  581-2  (No.  486). 
ConveTBCLtion  with  Mr.  Carter,  211-2  (No.  180). 

[21704]  ^ 
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Gkey,  Sir  Edward  (since  1916,  1st  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon)— (confinucd). 
Conversation  with  M.  Geoffray,  199  (No.  170). 
Conversation  with  Baron  Gericke,  309  (No.  266),  660-1  (No.  564). 
Conversation  with  M.  Ijiuin,  462  (No.  559),  463  (No.  361). 

Conversation  with  Baron  Kato,  470-1  (No.  367),  475  (No.  376),  479-80  (No.  381),  480-1 
(No.  383).  489-90  (No.  392),  490-1  (No.  393),  491-2  (No.  394),  500-1  (No.  402),  503 
(No.  405),  504  (Nos.  406-7),  509-10  (No.  411),  510  (No.  413),  511  (No.  414),  511-2 
(No.  416),  518  (No.  422),  520-1  (No.  424),  521-2  (No.  425),  525-7  (Nos.  427-9),  529 
(No.  431),  530  (No.  432),  531-2  (No.  435). 

Conversation  with  Baron  Komura,  454  (No.  350). 

Conversation  with  Count  de  Lalaing,  200  (No.  172,  mm.),  409  (No.  380). 

Conversation  with  Professor  Martens,  207-9  (No.  178),  209-11  (No.  179),  211-2  (No.  180). 

Co'iversation  with  Count  Metternich,  137-8  (No.  113),  142-3  (No.  118),  149-50  (No.  125), 

161-4  (Nos.  140-1),  168-9  (No.  147),  214-5  (No.  184),  341  (No.  293). 
Conversation  with  Dr.  Nansen,  97-8  (No.  87). 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Page,  623  (No.  534),  623-4  (No.  535),  628  (No.  539),  631  (No.  543), 

638  (No.  549),  641  (No.  552),  643  (No.  554). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  191-2  (No.  162),  196-7  (No.  166),  197-8  (No.  167), 

231  (No.  197),  236  (No.  200),  311-2   (No.  269),  348-9  (No.  302),  460-1   (No.  357), 

486  (No.  388),  517  (No.  421),  561-2  (No.  465). 
Conversation  with  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  33  (No.  18),  240-1  (No.  204). 
Conversation  with  Herr  von  Stumm,  231-2  (No.  198),  237  (No.  201),  346  (No.  299). 
Conversation  with  the  Marquis  de  Viilalobar,  220-1  (No.  192). 
Conversation  with  Count  Wrangel,  135  (No.  110),  167-8  (No.  146). 

Minute  by,  31  (No.  15),  34  (No.  19),  34  (No.  20),  35  (No.  21),  41  (No.  24),  47  (No.  28), 
52  (No.  33,  ed.  note),  54  (No.  34),  57  (No.  37),  60  (No.  43),  61  (No.  45),  74  (No.  65), 
74  (No.  66),  76  (No.  68),  78  (No.  75),  100,  101  (No.  88),  103-4  (No.  89),  106-7  (No.  90), 
111  (No.  93),  119  (No.  98),  129  (No.  104),  148  (No.  124),  167  (No.  145),  173  {ed.  note), 
182  (No.  155),  189  (No.  158),  193  (No.  163),  200  (No.  172),  203  (No.  174),  212  (No.  180), 
213  (No.  182),  259  (No.  217),  263  (No.  224),  270  (No.  237),  280-1  (No.  246),  282 
(No.  248),  285  (No.  252),  287  (No.  253),  288  (No.  254),  297  (No.  256),  298  (No.  257), 
310  (No.  267),  314-5  (No.  271),  317  (No.  274),  325-6  (No.  283),  326  (No.  283),  334 
(No.  289),  378  (No.  311),  396  (No.  321),  403  (No.  326),  403  (No.  327),  430  (No.  335), 
461  (No.  357),  461  (No.  358),  469  (No.  365),  479  (No.  381),  488  (No.  390),  492  (No.  394), 
493  (No.  395),  496  (No.  397),  512  (No.  417),  513  (No.  418),  517  (No.  420),  520 
(No.  423),  542  (No.  447),  545  (No.  541).  551  (No.  454),  557  (No.  459),  568  (No.  472), 
574  (No.  473),  579  (No.  482),  584  (No.  490),  606  (No.  515),  611  (No.  521),  613 
(No.  524),  619  (No.  528),  622  (No.  532),  627  (No.  538),  635  (No.  545),  642  (No.  553), 
652  (No.  558),  653  (No.  559),  680  (No.  577),  685  (No.  579),  689  (No.  583),  690 
(No.  584),  706  (No.  590),  707  (No.  593),  713  (No.  598). 

Reply  to  question  in  House  of  Commons,  536  (No.  442),  707  (No.  592). 

Speech  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  March  13,  1911,  556  (No.  459,  note). 

Speeches  by,  557  (No.  460),  559  (No.  462). 

Statement  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  February  1908,  165-6  (No.  144). 
Anglo-Japanese  Agreement,  July  13,  1911.  signed  by,  533  (No.  436). 
Private  Letters  and  Telegrams — 

To  Sir  F.  Bertie,  158  (No.  136). 

To  Mr.  Bryce,  559-60  (No.  463),  561-2  (No.  465),  567  (No.  471),  597  (No.  504),  603-4 

(No.  513). 
To  Sir  E.  Fry,  250-1  (No.  207). 
To  Lord  Knollys,  198  (No.  168). 
To  Lord  Loreburn,  260  (No.  220). 
To  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  228-9  (No.  195). 
To  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  330-1  (No.  287). 
To  President  Roosevelt,  203  (No.  175). 
To  Lord  Tweedmouth,  136-7  (No.  112). 
To  Mr.  Yamaza,  331  (No.  288). 

Grey,  Sir  Gf.orge,  British  Home  Secretary,  1845-52;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1854-5; 
Home  Secretary,  1855-82. 
Minute  by,  205  (ed.  note). 

GuNDEL,  General  von,  German  Quartermaster-General  at  War  Ministry,  1909. 
420  (No.  335,  end.). 

H.M.  GusTAVus  V,  King  of  Sweden,  1907-  . 

Conversation  with  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  95  (No.  86). 
Conversation  with  Sir  R.  Rodd,  88  (No.  82),  95  (No.  86). 
Visit  to  Windsor,  1905,  95  (No.  86). 
And  visit  of  King  Edward  VII,  180  (No.  154). 
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"*''"o7''<L  ^m'  •^o.n  •  ^^"^  Viscount),  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1905-12. 

Hammarskjold,  M.  Hj.  Leonard  von,  Swedish  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  1903-8;  First  Dele<Tate  at 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907.  ° 
Norwegian-Swedish  Agreement,  1905,  signed  by,  93  (No.  82,  Annex). 

Harcourt,  Mr.  Lewis,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1910-5 
619  (No.  529),  621  (No.  532),  629  (No.  541). 
Reply  to  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  536  (No.  441). 

Harcourt,  Sir  \Y.  G.  G.  V.  Vernon,  British  Solicitor-General,  1873-4. 
Speech  by,  204  {ed.  note). 

H.iRDiNGE,  Sir  A.,  British  Minister  at  Tehran,  1900-6;  at  Brussels,  1906-11;  at  Lisbon,  1911-3. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  80  (No.  80),  672  (No.  572),  674^6  (No.  574),  691-2  (No.  586),  708-10 
(No.  596). 

Hardinge,  Sir  Charles  (since  1910,  1st  Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst),  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASairs,  1903-4;  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1904-6; 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1906-10;  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India,  1910-16. 

Conversation  with  Count  Benckendorff,  143-4  (No.  119). 

Conversaiion  with  M.  Paul  Cambon,  136  (No.  Ill),  151  (No.  129). 

Conversation  with  M.  Davignon,  672  (No.  572). 

Conversation  with  M.  Irgens,  310  (No.  267). 

Conversation  with  Count  Wrangel,  167  (No.  145,  min.). 

Memorandum  by,  Danish  neutrality  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  giving  access  to 
the  Baltic,  107-8  (No.  91). 

Minute  bv.  27  (No.  12),  29  (No.  13),  30  (No.  14),  32  (No.  17),  40  (No.  23),  41  (No.  24), 
44  (No.  26).  47  (No.  28),  54  (No.  34),  57  (No.  37),  61  (No.  47),  103  (No.  89),  106 
(No.  90),  111  (No.  93),  126  (No.  104,  end),  129  (No.  104),  135  (No.  110,  note), 
139  (No.  114),  148  (No.  124),  167  (No.  145),  174  {ed.  note),  182  (No.  155),  196  (No.  165), 
203  (No.  174),  236  (No.  199),  255  (No.  211),  259  (No.  217),  265  (No.  227),  266  (No.  229). 
285  (No.  252),  287  (No.  253),  288  (No.  254),  292,  294  (No.  255),  314  (No.  271),  317 
(No.  274),  377-8  (No.  311),  426  (No.  335),  441  (No.  341),  468  (No.  365),  470  (No.  366), 
652  (No.  558),  653  (No.  559). 

Private  Letters — 

To  M.  Geoflray,  268  (No.  234). 

To  Sir  A.  Nicoison,  119-20  (Nos.  100-2),  136  (No.  Ill),  145-6  (No.  122),  155-6  (No.  133), 

159  (No.  137),  160-1  (No.  139),  164-5  (Nos.  142-3),  171  (No.  149). 
To  the  Marquis  of  Several,  266  (No.  229). 
Harrington,  Colonel  Sir  J.  L.,  British  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Adis  Ababa,  1900;  Minister. 
1903-9. 
24  (No.  9). 

Harrowby,  2nd  Earl  of,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1855-7. 

Minute  by,  206  (ed.  note). 
Hatzfeldt,  Count,  German  Ambassador  at  London,  1885-1901. 
Conversation  with  Sir  P.  Currie,  7  (No.  1,  Annex  III). 
Conversation  with  Lord  Eosebery,  4  (No.  1  (e) ). 
Hayashi,  Baron  (since  1902,  Viscount),  Japanese  Minister  at  London,  1900-5;  Ambassador 
1905-6;    Minister    for    Foreign    Affairs,    1906-8;    Minister    of    Communications,  and 
temporarily  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1911. 
Views  of,  on  Arbitration  Treaty,  August  1911,  539  (No.  446,  encl). 

Heeckeren,  Baron  van.  Member  of  the  Dutch  First  Chamber,  and  former  Minister  to  the 
Scandinavian  Courts. 
Conversation  with  Count  C.  Bentinck,  655  (No.  561). 

Interpellations  by,  in  the  Dutch  Chamber,  655  (No.  561)    657-8  (No  562). 
Note  by,  on  alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor  to  Q"^^,"  " 
And  alleged   letter  from   the   German   Emperor   to  Queen   Wilhelmina,   663-4   (No.  566). 
664-5  (No.  567). 
Heemskerk    M.,  Netherlands  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1908-13. 
Conversation  with  the  Duke  di  Calvello,  710  (No.  597). 
Speech  by,  in  the  First  Chamber,  706  (No.  591). 

Hegermann-Lindencrone,  M.  J.,  Danish  Minister  at  Berlin  1902-12. 

ZlZtion  and  memorandum  on  status  quo  of  North  Sea  territories,  signed  by,  17S-7 

(No.  153).  ^  ^  ^ 
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Heidleu  von  Eggeregg,  Baron  K.,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Berne,  1903-9. 
436  (No.  341,  end). 

Heimburger,  Lieut. -General  in  the  Belgian  Army,  1911. 

Conversation  with  the  German  Emperor,  397  (No.  322). 

Henderson,  Mr.  N.  M.,  3rd  (later  2nd)  Secretary  at  British  Embassy  at  Tokio,  1909-11. 
Summary  of  minor  events  in  Japan  during  August  1911,  by,  539  (No.  446,  end.). 

H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
64  (No.  51). 

H.R.H.  Henry,  Consort  of  Queen  "Wilhelmina  and  Prince  of  the  Netherlands. 
Visit  to  King  Albert  at  Laeken,  1910,^672  (No.  572). 

Herbert,  Sir  A.  J.,  British  Minister  at  Christiania,  1905-11. 

Annual  Report,  1907,  on  Norway,  by,  122  (No.  104,  ed.  note). 

Hertslet,  Sir  E.,  Librarian  at  British  Foreign  Office,  1857-96. 

Memorandum  by,  Franco-Prussian  conventions,  August  1870,  Neutrality  of  Belgium,  371—1 
(No.  310). 

HoARE,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Junior  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1906. 

Memorandum  by,  proposed  renewal  of  guarantee  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  94^6  (No.  86). 

HoHENLonE,  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
55  (No.  36),  65  (No.  52). 

Howard,  Mr.  E.  W.,  British  Minister  at  Berne,  1911-3. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  449-52  (Nos.  345-7). 
Conversation  with  Count  d'Aunay,  449-50  (No.  345). 

Howard,  Sir  Henry,  British  Minister  at  The  Hague,  1896-1908;  Second  British  Plenipotentiary 
at  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1899;  Plenipot€ntiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
1907. 

Appointed  British  Plenipotentiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  242  (No.  206). 

To  Sir  E.  Grev,  307-8  (No.  264),  315  (No.  272),  317-8  (No.  275). 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen,  307-8  (No.  264),  315  (No.  272),  317-8  (No.  275). 

Hunt,  Mr.  R.,  M.P.  for  Ludlow,  1903-18. 

Question  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  536  (No.  441). 

Hurst,  Mu.  (later  Sir)  C.  J.  B.,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1902-18; 

Legal  Secretary  to  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  at  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference, 

1907;  and  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference,  1908. 
Memorandum  by,  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  Belgium  in  event  of  Germany  violating 

her  neutrality  during  Anglo-German  "War,  391-2  (No.  320). 
Memorandum  bv,  negotiations  on  contraband,  275-8  (No.  245,  end.  1). 
Minute  by,  314^5  (No.  271),  317  (No.  274),  325  (No.  283).  326  (No.  283),  361  (No.  307), 

549  (No.  453),  555-6  (No.  458),  618-9  (No.  528),  622  (No.  532). 
British  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference,  344  (No.  296,  ed.  note). 
British  Delegate  to  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  275  (No.  245). 

Idsinga,  M.  van,  Member  of  the  Dutch  Chamber,  1910. 
Conversation  with  Lord  Acton,  673-4  (No.  573). 
Conversation  with  Count  Bentinck,  715-6  (No.  599,  end.). 

Ijiuin,  H.,  Councillor  of  Japanese  Embassy  at  London,  1908-9  (sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires). 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  462  (No.  359),  463  (No.  361). 

Innss,  Mr.  a.  IMiTCHELii,  Counsellor  of  British  Embassy  at  Washington,  1908-13  (sometimes 
Charge  d' Affaires). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey;  543-4  (Nos.  448-9),  544-5  (No.  451). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Knox,  543  (No.  448). 

Ir.GENS,  M.  Johannes,  Norwegian  Minister  at  London,  1908-10. 
Conversation  with  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  310  (No.  267). 

IsHii,  M.  K.,  Secretary-General  at  Japanese  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1909-12. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Rumbold,  537  (No.  445). 

Israels,  Herr,  Journalist,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dutch  Telegraaf. 
Artide  by,  in  the  Telegraaf,  721  (No.  602). 
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IsvoLSKi,  M.  Alexander,  Russian  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  1903-6;  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs 
1906-10;  Ambassador  at  Paris,  1910-7. 
To  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  112  (No.  94,  end.  1). 

To  Mr.  O'Beirne,  316-7  (No.  274,  end),  323  (No.  281,  end). 

Conversaiion  with  M.  Bompard,  147  (No.  123),  152  (No.  130),  154  (No.  131). 

Conversation  with  M.  Lovenorn,  148  (No.  124). 

Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  116  (No.  96),  138-9  (No.  114),  146-7  (No.  123),  153 
(No.  130),  213  (No.  182),  213-4  (No.  183),  472  (No.  370),  476  (No.  377),  487-8  (No.  390). 
Proposed  visit  to  England  and  postponement  of,  1907,  134  (No.  109). 
Declaration  for  maintenance  of  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  signed  by,  184  (No.  156). 

Ito,  Marquis,  Japanese  Statesman;  Prime  Minister,  1892-6,  1900-1. 
Conversation  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  466-9  (No.  365). 
Assassination  of,  502  (No.  404). 

Jagg,  Mr.  T.  S.,  British  Consul-General  at  Tripoli,  1894-1904. 
To  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  18-20  (No.  3). 
To  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  19-20  (No.  3,  end). 

Johnstone,  Mr.  (since  1905,  Sir)  Alan,  Secretary  of  British  Embassy  at  Vienna,  1903-5;  Minister 

at  Copenhagen,  1905-10-  at  The  Hague,  1910-7. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  411-2  (No.  332),  680-4  (No.  578),  695-6  (No.  589),  706  (No.  591),  707 

(No.  593),  708  (No.  595),  711-7  (Nos.  598-600),  720-1  (No.  602). 
Conversation  with  M.  Eyschen,  411-2  (No.  332). 
Conversation  with  Baron  Fallon,  695  (No.  589),  720-1  (No.  602). 

Conversation  with  M.  van  Swinderen,  695-6  (No.  589),  707  (No.  593),  708  (No.  595),  715 

(No.  599),  717  (No.  600). 
Annual  Report  for  the  Netherlands,  1911,  717-20  (No.  601). 

Jdngbldth,  General,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Belgian  Army,  1911. 
Conversation  with  Lieut. -Col.  Bridges,  384-5  (No.  317,  end.). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  G.  "Watson,  382  (No.  315). 

Jusserand,  M.  J.  J.,  French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  1908-24. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Barclay,  608-9  (No.  521). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryce,  599-600  (No.  508). 
Conversation  with  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice,  615  (No.  526). 

Kalnoky  von  Korospatak,  Count  G.,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1881-96. 
To  Baron  von  Biegeleben,  9-10  (No.  2),  15-6  (No.  2,  Annex  III). 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Paget,  16-7  (No.  2,  Annex  IV). 

Karolyi,  Count  A.  de  Nagy-Karolyi,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  London,  1880-9. 
To  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  2-3  (No.  1  (c)),  6  (No.  1,  Annex  1),  12  (No.  2  (e) ). 

Kato,  Baron,  Japanese  Ambassador  at  London,  1909-12;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1912-3. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey.  498-500  (Nos.  400-1),  534  (No.  438). 
Communication  from,  to  Foreign  Office,  481-2  (No.  383,  end.). 

Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  470-1  (No.  367),  475  (No.  376),  479-80  (No.  381),  480-1 
(No.  383),  489-90  (No.  392),  490-1  (No.  393),  491-2  (No.  394),  500-1  (No.  402),  503 
(No.  405),  504  (Nos.  406-7),  509-10  (No.  411),  510  (No.  413),  511  (No.  414),  511-2 
(No.  416),  518  (No.  422),  520-1  (No.  424),  521-2  (No.  425),  525-7  (Nos.  427-9),  529 
(No.  431),  530  (No.  432),  531-2  (No.  435). 

Memorandum  by,  communicated  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  527  (No.  429,  end.). 

Anglo-Japanese  Agreement,  July  13,  1911,  signed  by,  533  (No.  436). 

Katsura,  Viscount,  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  1901-6,  Prime  Minister  and  Finance  Minister, 
1908-11. 

Conversation  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald.  459-60  (No.  356),  469-70  (No.  366),  501-2  (No.  404). 

Kelly,  Captain  W.  \.  H.,  British  Naval  Attache  in  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  at 
Paris,  1911-4. 
To  Sir  F.  Villiers,  398-400  (No.  324,  end). 
Conversation  with  General  Michel,  398-400  (No.  324,  end). 

Ciderlen-Waechter,  Herr  von,  German  Minister  at  Bucharest,  1899-1910;  Attached  to  German 
Foreign  Office,  1908-9;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1910-2. 
To  Sir  E.  Goschen,  343  (No.  295,  end). 

Kitchener,  Lord,  Field-Marshal. 

Conversation  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  472-3  (No.  371). 
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Knox,  Mk.  P.  C,  U.S.A.  Secretary  of  State,  1909-13. 
596  (No.  503). 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryce,  562-3   (No.   466),  563-4   (No.  468),  568-70  (No.  473),  576 

(No.  478),  580-1  (No.  484),  583-4  (No.  490),  598-9  (No.  507). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  543  (No.  448). 

KoMURA,  Baron,  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1901-6,  1908-11;  Plenipotentiary  for 
the  Peace  Negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  1905;  Ambassador  at  London,  1906-8;  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  1908-11. 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grev,  454  (No.  350). 

Conversation  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  461  (No.  358).  473-4  (No.  373),  480  (No.  382),  482-3 
(No.  385),  483-5  (No.  386),  488-9  (No.  391),  492-3  (No.  395).  493-5  (No.  396),  506-8 
(No.  409),  509  (No.  410),  510  (No.  412),  513  (No.  418),  515-6  (No.  420),  518-9  (No.  423). 

Conversation  with  Mr.  H.  Rumbold,  523-4  (No.  426),  527-8  (No.  430). 

Speech  by,  477,  8  (No.  379,  and  end.). 

Kriege,  Herr  Johannes,  German  Foreign  Office,  1900-18;  Delegate  to  the  2nd  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  1907. 
346  (No.  299). 

Conversation  with  Count  de  Salis,  324  (No.  282). 

German  delegate  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  275  (No.  245,  end.  1). 
German  delegate  to  the  London  Naval  Conference,  345  (No.  298),  351  (No.  305). 

KuHLMANN,   Herr  R.   von.   Secretary  at  German  Legation  at  Tangier,  1904-6;  Councillor  of 
Embassy  at  London,  1908-14  (sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  F.  Cartwright,  201-2  (No.  174). 

Kuyper,  Dr.  A.,  Netherlands  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council, 
1901-4;  Minister  of  State,  1908-13. 
683-4  (No.  578,  end.  2). 

And  alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor  to  Queen  Wilhelmina,  650  (No.  558,  end.), 

662  (No.  565),  663-4  (No.  566). 
Artides  by,  in  Standaard,  650  (No.  558,  end.),  664  (No.  567). 

Labouchere,  Mr.  Henry  (since  1859,  Baron  Taunton),  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies, 
1855-8. 
Minute  by,  205  {cd.  note). 

Lalaing,  Count  de,  Belgian  Minister  at  London,  1903-15. 

Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  200  (No.  172,  mm.),  409  (No.  330). 

Lambert,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Henry  C.  M.,  Principal  Clerk,  British  Colonial  Office,  1907-16;  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  1916-21. 
Colonial  Office  to  Foreign  Office,  619-20  (No.  529),  621-2  (No.  532),  629-30  (No.  541). 

Lammasch,  Herr  Heinrich,  Austro-Hungarian  Delegate  at  2nd  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907. 
254  (No.  211). 

Lampson,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1903-13;  2nd  Secretary  at  Tokio,  1908-10; 
Acting  2nd  Secretary  at  Sofia,  1911;  Assistant  Clerk  in  Foreign  Office,  1911-22. 
Minute  by,  513  (No.  418),  517  (No.  420),  520  (No.  423). 

Langley,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  W.  L.  F.  G.,  Senior  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1902-7;  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1907-18. 
Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  Office,  622-3  (No.  533). 
Conversation  with  M.  Geoffray,  265  (No.  227,  min.). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Laughiin,  648  (No.  557). 

Minute  by,  65  (No.  51),  74  (No.  65),  148  (No.  124),  153  (No.  130),  174  (ed.  note),  181-2 
(No.  155),  265  (No.  227),  325  (No.  283),  326  (No.  283),  383  (No.  316),  430  (No.  335), 
485  (No.  386),  488  (No.  390),  545  (No.  451),  619  (No.  528),  622  (No.  532),  651  (No.  558), 
657  (No.  561),  664  (No.  566),  667  (No.  568),  676  (No.  574),  680  (No.  577),  685  (No.  579), 
686  (No.  580),  689  (No.  583),  690  (No.  584),  696  (No.  589),  706  (No.  590). 

Langlois,  Hippolyte,  General  in  the  French  Army,  1908-9. 
428  (No.  335,  end.). 

Lansdowne,  T)ie  5th  Marquess  of,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  November  12, 
1900-December  11,  1905. 
To  M.  Irgens,  94  (No.  85). 
To  M.  Loevland,  94  (No.  84). 
To  Sir  F.  Plunkett.  '>,2-3  (No.  8). 
Conversation  with  Count  Deym,  22-3  (No.  8). 
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Lascelles,  Sir  F.  C,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  1895-1908 

^ifi?r^ooo^xT  ^'^?aJ^^'  ^^2-®  ^04)'  129-30  (No.  105).  174  (No.  151).  192-3 

(No.  163),  229  (No.  196).  312-3  (No.  270),  324-5  (No.  283),  331-3  (No.  289). 
Lonversatwn  with  Baron  von  Achrenthal,  229  (No.  196). 
Conversation  with  the  German  Emperor,  192-3  (No.  163). 

Declaration   and  memorandum  on  status  quo  of  North   Sea  territories,  signed  by,  175-0 
(No.  153).  " 

Laughlin  Mr.  I.  B.,  Secretary  of  U.S.A.  Embassy  at  London,  1912-7  (sometimes  Charge 
a  Affaires). 

Conversation  with  Mr.  W.  Langley,  648  (No.  557). 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Premier  of  Canada,  1896-1911 
525  (No.  427). 

Reply  to  questions  in  Canadian  House  of  Representatives,  565-6  (No.  469). 
Ladtier,  M.  Eugene,  Foreign  Editor  of  the  Figaro. 
Article  by,  in  the  Figaro,  33-4  (No.  19). 

Lemieux    Mr.   (later  Hon.  Senator)  Eodolphe,  Canadian  Commissioner  to  Japan  on  Asiatic 
Immigration  Question,  1908. 
457-8  (No.  354). 

Leon  y  Castillo,  F.  de.  Marquis  del  Muni,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  1897-1910 
Anglo-Franco-Spanish  agreement,  signed  by,  173  (ed.  note). 

H.M.  King  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  1865-1909. 
387  (No.  318). 

Leslie,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1902-13;  Assistant  Clerk,  1913-9 
Minute  by,  635-6  (No.  545). 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1855-8;  Home  Secretary 
]858-9;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1861-3. 
Minute  by,  206  (ed.  note). 

Lima,  Senhor  Wenceslau  de,  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1906,  1908. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Rennie,  64  (No.  51). 

Conversation  with  Sir  F.  ViUiers,  51  (No.  32),  62  (No.  48),  62  (No.  49),  66  (No.  53). 

LiNDLEY,  Hon.  (later  Sir)  F.  0.,  2nd  Secretary  at  British  Embassy  at  Tokio,  1905-8;  1st  Secretary 
at  Sofia,  1909-12;  at  Christiania,  19i2-5;  Counsellor  of  Embassy  at  Christiania,  1915-8. 
458  (No.  354). 

LiNDMAN,  M.,  Swedish  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1905. 
87  (No.  82). 

Lister,  Mr.  E.  G..  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1899-1907;  Acting  3rd  Secretary  at 
Constantinople  and  Sofia,  1903-5;  at  Paris,  1905-6;  Assistant  Clerk  in  Foreign  Office, 
1907-13. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bourchier,  38-9  (No.  23,  min.),  40  (No.  23,  min.). 
Minute  by,  38-9  (No.  23),  41  (No.  24). 

Lister,  Hon.  (later  Sir)  R.,  2nd  Secretary  of  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  1898-1902;  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Copenhagen,  1902-4;  Councillor  of  Embassy  at  Rome,  1904-5;  at  Paris, 
1905-8  (sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires) ;  Minister  at  Tangier,  1908-12. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  63  (No.  50),  145  (No.  121),  313-4  (No.  271). 
Conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau,  156  (No.  134). 
Conversation  with  M.  Louis,  63  (No.  50),  119  (No.  99). 
Conversation  with  M.  Pichon,  145  (No.  121). 

Lloyd  George,  Mr.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1908-15;  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  1916-22. 
382  (No.  314). 

Lodge,  Mr.  H.  C,  U.S.A.  Senator,  1893-1917. 
594  (No.  503). 

Lonsdale,  Mr.  J.  B.,  M.P.  for  Armagh,  Mid.,  1900-17. 
Question  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  165  (No.  144). 

Loreburn,  Robert  T.  Reid,  1st  Earl,  British  Lord  Chancellor,  1905-12. 
Minute  by,  294  (No.  255). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  261  (No.  221). 
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LouBET,  M.  Emile,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  1899-1906. 

Proposed  interview  with  the  German  Emperor,  April  1904,  33-4  (No.  19),  35  (No.  21). 
Visit  to  Italy,  April  1904,  33-4  (No.  19),  35  (No.  21). 

Louis,  M.  George,  Directeur  Politique  at  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1905-9; 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1909-13. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  R.  Lister,  63  (No.  50),  119  (No.  99). 

LovENORN,  M.  p.  L.  E.  de,  Danish  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1895-1909. 
Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski,  148  (No.  124). 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  148  (No.  124). 

Declaration  for  maintenance  of  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  signed  by,  184  (No.  156). 

LovLAND,  M.  J.,  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1905-7. 
To  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  93  (No.  83). 
Declaration  abrogating  treaty  of  1855,  signed  by,  121  (No.  103). 
Norwegian-Swedish  Agreement,  1905,  signed,  by,  93  (No.  82,  Annex). 

LowTHER,  LiECT.-CoL.  H.  C,  Military  Attache  to  the  British  Embassies  at  Paris  and  Madrid, 
and  the  Legation  at  Lisbon,  1905-9. 
To  Sir  F.  Bertie,  379-80  (No.  312). 

Conversation  with  General  Chamoin,  379-80  (No.  312,  end.). 
Conversation  with  Lieut. -Col.  Rivas,  379  (No.  312,  end.). 

Lucas,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  C.  P.,  Principal  Clerk,  British  Colonial  Office,  1896;  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  1897. 
Colonial  Office  to  Foreign  Office,  565-6  (No.  469). 

LuNDEBERG,  M.  Chr.,  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  1905. 

Norwegian-Swedish  Agreement,  1905,  signed  by,  93  (No.  82,  Annex). 

LuTZOw  zxj  Drey-Lutzow  und  Seedorf,  Heinrich  Count  von,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  1904-10. 
Conversation  with  Sir  R.  Rodd,  36  (No.  22). 

Maartens,  Professor. 
(See  Martens.) 

MacDonald,  Sib  C.  M.,  British  Minister  at  Pekin,  1896-1900;  at  Tokio,  1900-12. 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  456-8  (Nos.  353-4),  461  (No.  358),  466-70  (Nos.  365-6),  472-3  (No.  371), 
473-4  (No.  373),  476-8  (No.  379),  480  (No.  382),  482-5  (Nos.  385-6),  488-9  (No.  391), 
492-5  (Nos.  395-6),  501-2  (No.  404).  505-9  (Nos.  408-10),  510  (No.  412),  512-3 
(Nos.  417-8),  514r-7  (No.  420),  518-9  (No.  423),  539  (No.  446). 

Conversation  with  Prince  Ito,  466-9  (No.  365). 

Conversation  with  the  Marquis  Katsura,  459-60  (No.  356),  469-70  (No.  366),  501-2  (No.  404). 
Conversation  with  Lord  Kitchener,  472-3  (No.  371). 

Conversation  with  Count  Komura,  461  (No.  358),  473-4  (No.  373),  480  (No.  382),  482-3 
(No.  385),  483-5  (No.  386),  488-9  (No.  391),  492-3  (No.  395),  493-5  (No.  396),  506-8 
(No.  409),  509  (No.  410),  510  (No.  412),  513  (No.  418),  515-6  (No.  420),  518-9  (No.  423). 

Conversation  with  M.  Malevski  Malevic,  484  (No.  386). 

Speech  by,  478  (No.  379,  end.  2). 

Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  459-60  (No.  356). 

Machado,  Senhor  B.,  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1910. 
To  Sir  F.  Villiers,  73  (No.  64). 
Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Villiers,  76  (No.  70). 

McKenna,  Rt.  Hon.  R.,  British  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1908-11;  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  1911-5. 
382  (No.  314). 

Macleay,  Mr.  J.  W.  R.,  1st  Secretary  at  British  Legation  at  Brussels,  1911-4  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires). 

Conversation  with  M.  Davignon,  385-6  (No.  318). 
Conversation  with  Count  de  Manneville,  386-7  (No.  318). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  385-8  (No.  318). 

Magalhaes,  Senhoe  de,  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1907. 
Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Villiers,  55  (No.  36),  56  (No.  37). 
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Malet,  Sir  E.  B.,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  1884-95. 

ConveTsation  with  Count  Bismarck,  14-5  (No.  2,  Annex  I). 
Conversation  with  Herr  von  Eissentein,  15  (No.  1,  Annex  II). 
Private  Letter — 

To  the  Marquis  of  SaUsbury,  14-5  (No.  2,  Annex  I),  15  (No.  2,  Annex  II). 

Malevski-Malevic,  M.  N.,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Tokio,  1908-14. 
Conversation  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  484  (No.  386). 

Mallet,  Mr.  C.  C,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Panama,  1884-6,  1888-91;  Consul,  1903-14-  Mini-^ter 
1919-25.  '         '  ' 

542  (No.  447). 

Mallet,  Mr.  (since  1912,  Sir)  Louis,  Assistant  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  OfiBce,  1902-5;  Private 
Secretary  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  1905-6;  Senior  Clerk,  1906-7;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1907-13;  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  1913-4. 
Minute  by,  39-40  (No.  23),  47  (No.  28),  323  (No.  281,  end.),  440-1  (No.  341),  542  (No.  447), 
550  (No.  453),  573-4  (No.  473),  584  (No.  490). 

Manneville,  Count  de,  1st  Secretary  at  French  Embassy  at  London,  1904-9  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires);  at  Athens,  1909-10;  at  Brussels,  1910-2;  Councillor  at  Berlin,  1912-4. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  R.  Macleay,  386-7  (No.  318). 

H.M.  Mangel  II,  King  of  Portugal,  1908-10. 
Accession  of,  59  (No.  41,  note). 

Marburg,  Mk.  Theodore,  U.S.A.  Publicist. 

And  American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  1910,  544 
(No.  451). 

Mares,  M.  Roland  de. 

Articles  by,  in  L'Independance  beige,  675  (No.  574,  end.). 

Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Adolf,  Baron,  German  Secretary  of  .State  for  Foreign  ASairs, 
1890-7;  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  1897-1912;  at  London,  1912;  First  Delegate  at 
Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907. 
288  (No.  254). 

Character  and  personality  of,  Mr.  Eyre  A.  Crowe  on,  288  (No.  254). 

Martens,  Professor,  Russian  Delegate  to  2nd  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907. 
Conversation  with  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  230  (ed.  note). 

Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  207-9  (No.  178),  209-11  (No.  179),  211-2  (No.  180). 
Russian  Delegate  to  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  292  (No.  255). 

Visit  to  Berlin,  Paris  and  London,  1907,  201  (No.  173).  207-9  (No.  178),  209-11  (No.  179), 
211-2  (No.  180),  213  (No.  182),  213-4  (No.  183);  Vienna,  230  (ed.  note). 

Max  MtiLLER,  Mr.  W.  G.,  1st  Secretary  at  British  Legation  at  Christiania,  1907-9  (sometimes 
Charge  d' Affaires);  Councillor  of  Embassy  at  Legation  at  Peking,  1909-11. 
Declaration  abrogating  treaty  of  1855,  signed  by,  121  (No.  103). 

Maxwell,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Senior  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1902-13. 
Minute  by,  47  (No.  28). 

Maycock,  Mr.  (since  1913,  Sir)  W.  R.  D.,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1872-1903; 
Superintendent  of  Treaty  Department,  1903-13. 

Memorandum  by,  Cabinet  minutes  respecting  Declaration  of  Paris,  204-6  {ed.  note). 

Memorandum  bv,  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  Powers  regarding  Russian  programme  for 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  221-7  (No.  193). 

Minute  bv,  202  (No.  174),  213  (No.  181),  215  (No.  185),  220  (No.  191),  254-5  (No.  211). 
259  (No.  217),  263  (No.  224),  264  (No.  225),  265  (No.  227),  266  (No.  229),  278 
(No.  245,  end.  1),  280  (No.  246),  281  (No.  247),  282-3  (No.  249),  287  (No.  253), 
294  (No.  255),  296,  297  (No.  256),  298  (No.  257),  303  (No.  261),  314  (No.  271). 

H.M.  Menelek  II,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  1889-1904. 

And  Anglo-French-Italian  Agreement,  1905,  24  (No.  9). 

Metternich,  Count  Paul  von  Wolff-.  German  Ambassador  at  London,  1901-12. 

ConviTsation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  137-8  (No.  113),  142-3  (No.  118),  149-50  (No.  125).  161-4 
(Nos.  140-1),  168-9  (No.  147),  214-5  (No.  184),  341  (No.  293). 

Michel,  General,  Belgian  Minist°r  for  War,  1912. 

Conversation  with  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Bridges,  401-3  (No.  326,  end.). 
Conversation  with  Captain  A.  Kelly,  398-400  (No.  324,  end.). 
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MiCHELSEN,  M.  P.  C.  H.  K.,  President  of  Norwegian  Council  of  State,  1905. 
Norwegian-Swedish  Agreement,  1905,  signed  by,  93  (No.  82,  Annex). 

MiLLERAND,  M.  ALEXANDRE,  French  Deputy,  Minister  for  War,  1912-3  (later  President  of  the 
French  Republic). 
Speech  by,  at  Berne,  425  (No.  335,  end). 

Mitchell-Thompson,  Mr.  W.,  M.P.  for  Lanarkshire,  N.W.,  1906-10. 

Question  by,  in  House  of  Commons,  165  (No.  144). 

Monson,  Sir  E.  J.,  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  1896-1905. 
To  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  22  (No.  7). 

Monteiro,  Senhor,  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1907. 
Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Villiers,  55  (No.  35),  59  (No.  40). 

MoNTS,  Count,  German  Ambassador  at  Rome,  1902-9. 
Conference  with  Count  Wedel,  29  (No.  14). 
Conversation  with  Sir  R.  Rodd,  35-6  (No.  22). 

MoRiER,  Major,  French  Military  Attache  at  Berne,  1909-10. 
418  (No.  335,  end). 

MoTONO,  M.  Itschiro,  Japanese  Minister  at  Paris,  1902-6;  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh.  1906-8; 
Ambassador,  1908-16. 
Conversation  with  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  478  (No.  380). 

Muller,  Colonel,  Chief  of  Swiss  Military  Department,  Section  technique,  1910. 
436  (No.  341,  end). 

MuMM  VON  Schwartzenstein,  Baron,  German  Ambassador  at  Tokio,  1906-11. 
Speech  by,  505  (No.  408). 

Nansen,  Dr.  F.,  Norwegian  Minister  at  London,  1906-8. 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  97-8  (No.  87). 
Conversation  with  Sir  T.  Sanderson,  86-7  (No.  82). 

And  negotiations  for  renewal  of  guarantee  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  1905-6,  96-S 
(No.  87). 

Draft  Norwegian  treaty,  communicated  by,  December  1906,  98-9  (No.  88) ;  second  draft 
treaty  communicated  by,  March  1907,  109-10  (No.  93). 

Naville,  M.  de. 

431-2  (No.  337). 

Nelidov,  M.,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  1903-10. 
Conversation  with  M.  Fallieres,  140  (No.  115). 

Neratov,  M.  a.  a.,  Russian  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1911. 
Conversation  with  Sir  G.  Buchanan,  78  (No.  74). 

H.I.M.  Nicholas  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  1894-1917. 
Conversation  with  Baron  Motono,  478  (No.  380). 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  478-9  (No.  380). 

Meeting  with  the  German  Emperor  at  Swinemiinde,  1907,  132  (No.  106,  ed.  note),  132 
(No.  107). 

Message  to  M.  de  Trolle,  169  (No.  148). 

Nicolson,  Sir  Arthur  (since  1916,  1st  Bahon  Carnock),  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1905-6; 

at  St.  Petersburgh,  1906-10;  British  Representative  at  Conference  at  Aigeciras,  1906; 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASaiirs,  1910-6. 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  112-5  (No.  94),  116-7  (No.  96),  132-3  (No.  107)  138-9  (No.  114),  146-8 
(Nos.  ]23-4),  150-1  (Nos.  127-8),  152-4  (Nos.  130-1),  213-4  (Nos.  182-3),  215  (No.  185), 
2] 6  (No.  187),  217-8  (No.  189),  329-30  (No.  285),  465  (No.  363),  471  (No.  368),  472 
(No.  370),  474  (No.  374),  476  (No.  377),  478-9  (No.  380),  487-8  (No.  390). 

To  M.  Isvolski,  217-8  (No.  189,  end  1  and  2). 

Conversation  with  M.  Bompard,  147  (No.  123),  151  (No.  128),  152-3  (No.  130),  153-1 
(No.  131). 

Conversation  with  M.  Brandstrom,  159  (No.  138). 
Conversation  with  M.  Paul  Cambon,  689  (No.  583,  niin.). 

Conversation  with  M.  Isvolski,  116  (No.  96),  138-9  (No.  114),  146-7  (No.  123),  153  (No.  130), 

213  (No.  182),  213-4  (No.  183),  472  (No.  370),  476  (No.  377),  487-8  (No.  390). 
Conversation  with  M.  Lovcnorn,  148  (No.  124). 
Conversation  with  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  478-9  (No.  380). 
Conversation  with  M.  Otchiai,  132-3  (No.  107). 
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NicoLsoN,  Sir  Arthuu  (since  1916,  1st  Bapon  Cxrsock)— {continued). 
Conversation  with  M.  Sazonov,  471  (No.  368). 

Mmute  by,  74  (No.  65),  396  (No.  321),  512  (No.  417),  550  (No.  453),  611  (No.  521),  613 

(No.  524),  685  (No.  579),  689  (No.  583),  690  (No.  584),  706  (No.  590). 
Private  Letters  and  Telegrams — 

To  Mr.  Bryce,  552  (No.  456). 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  159-60  (No.  138). 

To  Sir  F.  ViUiers,  405  (No.  328,  ed.  note). 

To  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  722-4  {Appendix  II). 

O'Beirne,  Mr.  H.  J.,  2nd  Secretary  at  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  1900-4;  1st  Secretary,  1904; 

at  Washington,   1905;   at  Paris,  1905-6;   Councillor  of  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
1906-15  (sometimes  Charge  d' Affaires). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  175  (No.  152),  316-7  (No.  274),  322-3  (No.  281). 

Ojetti,  Signor  Ugo,  Correspondent  in  Paris  of  the  Italian  Giornale  d'ltalia. 
Conversation  with  M.  Delcasse,  21  (No.  6),  22  (No.  7),  23  (No.  8). 

Oliveira,  Senhor  d',  Portuguese  Delegate  to  2nd  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907. 
264  (No.  226,  note). 

Onslow,  Colonel  Sir  Richard  W.  A.  Onslow,  5th  Earl  of,  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to 
Sir  E.  Grey,  1909-10;  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1910-3;  Private  Secretary  to 
Sir  A.  Nicolson,  1911-3;  Assistant  Clerk,  1913-4. 

Conversation  with  Count  Buisseret,  403  (No.  327,  min.). 

Minute  by,  403  (No.  327). 

OoRDT,  Colonel  van,  Commandant  of  the  Dutch  War  School,  19ir. 
Conversation  with  Lieut. -Col.  Bridges,  714  (No.  598,  end.). 

Orde,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1909-20. 
Minute  by,  657  (No.  561),  664  (No.  566),  685  (No.  579). 

H.R.H.  Oscar-Gustave-Adolphe,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
{v.  sub  H.M.  Gustavus  V.) 

H.M.  Oscar  II,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  1872-1905. 

And  election  of  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  as  King  of  Norway,  83,  85  (No.  82). 
Death  of,  140  (No.  116,  ed.  note). 

Otchiai,  M.,  1st  Secretary  (later  Councillor)  at  Japanese  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1906-11. 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  132-3  (No.  107). 

Ottley,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  C.  L.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  British  Imperial  Defence  Committee, 
1904;  Naval  Delegate  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907;  Secretary  to  the  Imperial 
Defence  Committee,  1907-8;  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference,  1908. 
Appointed  British  Expert  Delegate  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  242  (No.  206). 
Appointed  Plenipotentiary  at  London  Naval  Conference,  344  (No.  296,  ed.  note). 

Page.  Mr.  W.  H.,  U.S.  Ambassador  at  London,  1913-8. 

Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  623  (No.  534),  623-4  (No.  535),  628  (No.  539),  631  (No.  543), 
638  (No.  549),  641  (No.  552),  643  (No.  554). 

Paget,  Sir  A.  B.,  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  1884-93. 
To  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  16-7  (No.  2,  Annex  IV). 
Conversation  with  Count  Kalnoky,  16-7  (No.  2,  Annex  IV). 

Paget,  Sir  Ralph  S.,  British  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  -\ffairs,  1913-5. 
632  (No.  544). 

Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  Office,  631  (No.  542). 
Minute  by,  610-1  (No.  521),  635-6  (No.  545). 

Palmerston,  3rd  Viscount,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1830-41,  1846-51; 

Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  1852-3,  1853-5;  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  1855-8,  1859-65. 
Minute  by,  81  (No.  81),  205  {ed.  note),  725-6  {Appendix  III). 

Panmure,  Fox  Maule,  2nd  Baron,  British  Secretary  at  War,  1846-52,  1855-8. 
Minute  by,  205  {ed.  note). 

Parker,  Mr.  Alwyn,  Clerk  in  British  Foreign  Office,  1906-12;  Assistant  Clerk,  1912-7;  Librarian, 
1918-9. 

Minute  by,  689  (No.  583),  690  (No.  584),  696  (No.  589),  716  (No.  599).  717  (No.  600). 
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PiCHON,  M.  Stephan,  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1906-11. 
To  Sir  F.  Bertie,  551-2  (No.  455,  end). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Bacon,  551  (No.  455,  note). 
Conversation  with  Sir  F.  Bertie,  133-4  (No.  108),  689  (No.  583). 
Conversation  with  Mr.  R.  Lister,  145  (No.  121). 

Reply  to  questions  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  686  (No.  580),  687  (No.  582),  688  (No.  582, 

end.),  693  (No.  587). 
Speech  by,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  241  (No.  205). 

PoLLio,  General,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Italian  Army,  1911-4. 
Conversation  with  Colonel  Delm6  Radcliffe,  444-5  (No.  344,  end.). 

PooRTUGAEL,  GENERAL  J.  DEN  Beer,  of  Dutch  Army,  1908. 

Artide  by,  in  ]<:ie%iwe  Courant,  315  (No.  272),  318  (No.  275). 
Pamphlet  by,  709-10  (No.  596,  end.). 

Pope,  Mr.,  Canadian  Commissioner  to  Japan  upon  Asiatic  Immigration  question,  1908. 
457-8  (No.  354). 

PouRTALfes,  Count  von,  Prussian  Minister  at  Munich,  1902-7;  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
1907-14. 

Dedaration  for  maintenance  of  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  signed  by,  184  (No.  156). 

Pressense,  M.  Francis  de,  French  Deputy. 

Interpellation  by,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  241  (No.  205). 

Prinetti,  Signor,  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1901-3. 
Conversation  with  Lord  Currie,  20  (No.  4). 

Raben-Lavetzau,  Count,  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1905-8. 
88  (No.  82),  122  (No.  104). 

Rantzau,  Count  von,  German  Military  Attache  at  Berne,  1908-12. 
418  (No.  335,  end.). 

Read,  Mr.  W.,  British  Consul  at  St.  Michael's,  Azores,  1886-1911. 
To  Sir  F.  ViUiers,  70  (No.  59,  end.). 

Reay,  Donald  James  Mackay,  11th  Baron,  Governor  of  Bombay,  1885-90;  Onder-Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  1894-5;  Plenipotentiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  1907 
344  (No.  297). 

Appointed  British  Plenipotentiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  242  (No.  206). 
Memorandum  by,  relations  of  Powers  at  2nd  Hague  Conference,  299-300  (No.  258). 

Reid,  Mr.  Whitelaw,  U.S.  Ambassador  at  London,  1905-13. 

Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  191-2  (No.  162),  196-7  (No.  166),  197-8  (No.  167),  231 

(No.  197),  236  (No.  200),  311-2   (No.  269),  348-9  (No.  302),  460-1   (No.  357),  486 

(No.  388),  517  (No.  421),  561-2  (No.  465).  ' 
Memorandum  by,  communicated  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  348  (No.  301). 

Renault,  M.   Louis,  French  Delegate  at  2nd  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and   London  Naval 
Conference. 

And  London  Naval  Conference,  316  (No.  273),  320  (No.  277),  328  (No.  284),  329-30  (No.  285), 

330  (No.  286),  333  (No.  289),  340  (No.  292),  351  (No.  304). 
French  Delegate  to  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  275  (No.  245,  end.  1). 
Note  by,  upon  Norwegian  draft  treaty,  1907,  104-6  (No.  90). 

Eennie,  Mr.  E.  A.,  1st  Secretary  at  British  Legation  at  Lisbon,  1908-9  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires);  Councillor  of  Embassy  at  Tehran,   1909;   at  Madrid,   1910-4  (sometimes 
Charge  d'.Affaires). 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  64-5  (No.  51). 

Conversation  with  Senhor  W.  de  Lima,  64  (No.  51). 

Reventlow,  Count  E.  von. 

Article  by,  in  Tageszeitung ,  720  (No.  602). 

RivoiL,  M.,  French  Ambassador  at  Berne,  1905-7;  Representative  at  Conference  at  Algeciras. 
1906;  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1907-10. 
425  (No.  335,  end.). 

RiVAs,  Lieut. -CoL.  J.  R.  de,  Spanish  Military  Attache  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  1909-20. 
Conversation  with  Lieut. -Col.  H.  C.  Lowther,  379  (No.  312,  end.). 
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RODD,  Sir  J.  Rennell,  Secretary  of  British  Embassy  at  Rome,  1901-3  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires);  Councillor  of  Embassy,  1904;  Minister  at  Stockholm,  1904-8;  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  1908-21. 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  35-6  (No.  22),  117  (No.  97),  169-71  (No.  148),  177-80  (No.  154),  442-9 
(No.  344). 

To  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  89  (No.  82,  Annex). 
Conversation  with  M.  Barrfere,  35  (No.  22). 
Conversation  with  Count  von  Liitzow,  36  (No.  22). 
Conversation  with  Count  de  Monts,  35-6  (No.  22). 
Conversation  with  M.  de  Trolle,  117  (No.  97),  169-71  (No.  148). 
Declaration  abrogating  treaty  of  1855,  signed  by,  121  (No.  103). 

ROELL,  Admiral.  Dutch  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference,  1907. 
346  (No.  298). 

Roosevelt,  Mr.  Theodore,  President  of  the  U.S.A.,  1901-9. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  455-6  (No.  352),  457  (No.  354),  459  (No.  355). 
Conversation  with  Count  Gleichen,  195-6  (No.  165,  end.). 

Root,  Mr.  Elihu,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  1905-9. 
594,  5,  6  (No.  503),  597  (No.  504). 

Conversation  with  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  212  (No.  181),  550  (No.  454),  558-9  (No.  462). 
Speech  by,  544-5  (No.  451). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  197-8  (No.  167). 

ROSEBERY,  The  5th  Earl  of,  British  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurv,  1894-5; 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1886,  1892-4. 
Conversation  with  Count  Hatzfeldt,  4  (No.  1  (e) ). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  P.  Currie,  7  (No.  1,  Annex  IV). 

RcCHET,  M.  E.,  President  of  Swiss  Federal  Council,  1904-5;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1906-11. 
Conversation  with  Count  d'Aunay,  449-50  (No.  345). 

RuMBOLD,  Mr.  H.  G.  M.,  Councillor  of  British  Embassy  at  Tokio,  1909-13  (sometimes  Charge 

d' Affaires). 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  523-4  (No.  426),  527-8  (No.  430),  537-8  (No.  445). 
Conversation  with  M.  Ishii,  537  (No.  445). 

Conversation  with  the  Marquis  Komura,  523-4  (No.  426),  527-8  (No.  430). 

RuYSSENAERs,  M.  VAN,  Dutch  Delegate  to  London  Naval  Conference,  1907. 
Conversation  with  Lord  Acton,  345-6  (No.  298). 

Second  Netherland  Delegate  to  the  London  Naval  Conference,  345  (No.  298). 

Balis,  J.  ¥.  C,  Count  de,  Councillor  of  British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  1906-11  (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires);  Minister  at  Cettinj^,  1911-6. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  150  (No.  126),  301-2  (No.  260),  321-2  (No.  279),  324  (No.  282),  335-7 
(No.  291). 

Conversation  with  M.  J.  Cambon,  150  (No.  126). 
■Conversation  with  Dr.  Kriege,  324  (No.  282). 

Ratification  of  declaration  and  memorandum  on  status  quo  of  North  Sea,  signed  by,  175-7 
(No.  153). 

Salisbury,  The  3rd  Marquis  of,  British  Secretarv  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1878-80,  1885-6, 
1887-92,  June  29,  1895-November  12,  1900;  Prime  Minister,  June  29,  1895-July  12, 
1902. 

To  Mr.  A.  Austin.  1  (No.  1,  ed.  note). 
To  Signer  Catalini,  12-13  (No.  2  (/) ). 
To  Count  Corti.  2  (No.  1  (6)). 

To  Count  Kdrolyi,  3  (No.  1  (d)),  12-13  (No.  2  (/)  ). 

To  Sir  Saville  Lumley,  11  (No.  2  (d) ). 

To  Sir  E.  Monson,  4-5  (No.  1  (/) ). 

To  Sir  A.  Paget,  11  (No.  2  (d) ). 

To  Count  Tornielli,  17-8  (No. '2,  ed.  note). 

To  Queen  Victoria,  1  (No.  1,  ed.  note). 

Conversation  with  Count  Deym,  4-5  (No.  1  (/) ). 

Minute  by,  2  (No.  1,  note). 
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Sanderson,  Sir  T.  H.  (since  1905,  1st  Baron),  British  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1894-1906. 
Oonoersaiion  with  M.  de  Bildt,  87-8  (No.  82). 
Conversation  with  Dr.  Nansen,  86-7  (No.  82). 

Memorandum  by,  on  Anglo-Italian  and  Anglo-\ustro-Hungarian  agreements,  1887,  1-7  (No.  1). 
Memorandum  by,  secret  agreement  made  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  1887,  8-17  (No.  2). 
Memorandum  by,  on  the  Triple  Alliamce,  25-6  (No.  10). 

San  Giuliano,  Marquis  di,  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1905-6;  Ambassador  at  London, 
1906-10. 

Conversaiion  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  33  (No.  18),  240-1  (No.  204). 
Appointment  of,  as  Ambassador  at  London,  29  (No.  13). 

Satow,  Sir  E.  M.,  British  Minister  at  Tangier,  1893-4;  at  Tokio,  1895-1900;  at  Pekin,  1900-0; 
2nd  Delegate  at  Hague  Conference,  1907. 
344  (No.  297). 

Appointed  British  Plenipotentiary  at  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  242  (No.  206). 
T>}ote  by,  on  limitation  of  armaments,  immunity  of  private  property  from  capture,  contraband 

of  war,  237-40  (No.  202). 
On  Hague  Conference,  discussions,  1967,  305  {ed.  note). 

Sazonov,  M.,  Councillor  of  Russian  Embassy  at  London,  1904-6  (sometimes  Charge  d'Affaires); 

Agent  to  the  Vatican,  1906-9;  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1909-10;  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  1910-6.- 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  471  (No.  368). 

Scavenius,   M.   E.   de.   Secretary   at   Danish   Legation   at   Berlin,   1907-9    (sometimes  Charge 
d' Affaires). 

Conversation  with  Captain  P.  Dumas,  129-30  (No.  105,  end.). 

ScHLiEFFEN,  CouNT  VON,  General  in  German  Army,  Military  Governor  of  Mainz,  1910. 
438-9  (No.  341,  end). 

ScHOEN,  Herr  Wilhelm  VON,  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1905-7;  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1907-10;  Ambassador  at  Paris,  1910-4. 
To  Count  de  Salis,  321-2  (No.  279,  end),  336-7  (No.  291,  end). 

Declaration  and  memorandum  on  status  quo  of  North   Sea  territories,   signed   by,  175-7 
(No.  153). 

Scott,  Dr.  James  Brown,  Solicitor  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  1910. 
544  (No.  451),  545  (No.  451,  win.). 

Selby,  Mr.  W.  H.  M.,  Clerk  in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1904-11;  Acting  3rd  Secretary  in 
the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  Berlin,  1906-7;  Member  of  Secretariat  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  1907;  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  1911-5. 
Minute  by,  479  (No.  380). 

Sels,  General  van  Loben,  Dutch  Deputy,  1910. 

Speech  by,  in  Dutch  Chamber,  658  (No.  562),  660  (No.  563). 

Seymour,  Sir  G.  Hamilton,  British  Minister  at  Florence,  1830-6;  at  Brussels,   1836-46;  at 
Lisbon,  1846-51;  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1851-4;  at  Vienna,  1855-8. 
To  Lord  Palmerston,  725  {Appendix  III). 

Simon,  Sir  John,  British  Solicitor-General,  1910-3;  Attorney-General,  1913-5. 
Minute  by,  proposed  Anglo-American  treaty,  626-7  (No.  538). 

Slade,  Rear-Admiral  E.  J.  Warre,  British  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference,  1908. 
Appointed  Plenipotentiary  at  London  Naval  Conference,  344  (No.  290,  ed.  note). 

Smith,  Mr.  R.  Vernon  (later  Baron  Lyveden),  British  President  of  Board  of  Control,  1855-8. 
Mimite  by,  206  (ed.  note). 

Sone,  Viscount,  Japanese  Resident-General  at  Seoul,  1910. 
489  (No.  391). 

Southern,  Mr.  H.,  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  at  Lisbon,  1839-48;  Minister  at  Buenos- 
Ayres,  1848-51;  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1851-3. 
To  Lord  Palmerston,  725  (Appendix  III). 

Soveral,  Marquis  de,  Portuguese  Minister  at  London,  1897-1910. 
59  (No.  41). 
Private  Letter — 

To  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  266  (No.  238),  267-8  (No  232). 
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SPER.ING.  Mn.  a.  Cl_erk  .n  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1899-1907;  Assistant  Clerk.  1907-13; 

555  (No.  458),  588  (No.  499). 

^"T-i  mrr.^-  y-?;^oi?txf'^  ^''Sue  Peace  Conference,  1907. 

275  (No.  245,  end.  1),  281  (No.  248). 

Spicer,  Mr.  G.  S-.  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  T.  Sanderson,  1903-6;  Assistant  Clerk  in  British 
Foreign  Office,  1906-12:  Senior  Clerk,  1912-9  -Dnw-a 

^'"'ioo^J.lT^^^  145  (No.  121),  148  (No.  124),  173  (ed  note) 

193  (No.  163),  548  (No.  453),  568  (No.  472),  617-8  (N^.  528).  ^  ^' 

SpRECHER-BEnNEGG,  DivisioNAL-CoLONEL  VON,  Chief  of  the  Swiss  General  Staff,  1909  1910 
413  (No.  333),  421-2  (No.  335,  end),  436  (No.  341,  end.),  450  (No.  345). 

Sprecher  von  Bernegg,  Liedt. -General,  in  the  Austro-Huncrarian  Armv  1908 
436  (No.  341,  end.).  J-  • 

Spring  Rice,  Mr.  (since  1908,  Sir)  C.  A.,  Secretary  (later  Councillor)  of  British  Embassy  at 
St.   Petersburgh,   1903-6   (sometimes   Charge   d' Affaires) ;   Minister  at  Tehran,  1906-8; 
at  Stockholm,  1908-13;  Ambassador  at  Washington,  1913-8. 
To  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  624-5  (No.  536,  end.). 

To  Sir  E.  Grey,  80  (No.  79),  606-7  (No.  516),  607-12  (Nos.  518-22),  612-7  (Nos.  524-7), 
620  (Nos.  530-1),  624-6  (Nos.  536-7),  628-9  (No.  540),  633-6  (Nos.  545-6),  636  (No.  5461. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryan,  606  (No.  516),  008  (No.  520),  611-2  (No.  522),  612-3  (No  524) 
614  (No.  526),  625  (No.  537),  633-4  (No.  545). 

Conversation  with  M.  Jusserand,  615  (No.  526). 

Memorandum  by,  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  600-1 
(No.  510). 

Sproule,  Mr.,  Member  of  Canadian  House  of  Representatives,  1911. 
Question  by,  in  Canadian  House  of  Representatives,  565  (No.  469). 

Staaff,  M.  Karl,  Swedish  Minister  without  Portfolio,  1905;  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Justice,  1905-6. 

Norwegian-Swedish  agreement,  1905,  signed  by,  93  (No.  82,  Annex). 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Edward  John,  2nd  Baron,  British  President  of  Board  of  Trade,  1855-8. 
Minute  by,  206  {ed.  note). 

Stead,  Mr.  W.  T.,  English  Publicist;  Editor  of  Review  of  Reviews. 
Conocisation  with  Prince  Biilow,  202  (No.  174,  min.). 

And  Hague  Peace  Conference,  200  (No.   172),  202   (No.  174,  min.),  262   (No.  223),  '280 
(No.  246,  min.). 

Stemrich,  Heur,  German  Consul-General  at  Constantinople,  1905;  Minister  at  Tehran,  1906-7; 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  -Affairs,  1907-11. 
To  Sir  E.  Grey,  325  (No.  283,  end.). 

To  Sir  F.  Lascelles,  312-3  (No.  270,  end.),  332-3  (No.  289,  end.). 

Stewart,  Mr.  W  A.,  Clerk  in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  1903-20. 
Minute  by,  65  (No.  51). 

Stirom,  Count  Limburg,  Dutch  Assistant  Minister  for  Foreign  .\Sairs,  1911. 
ConvcTsatioyi  with  Lord  Acton,  686-7  (No.  581). 

Stockton,  Admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1908;  U.S.  Delegate  at  London  Naval  Conference, 
1908. 

311  (No.  269),  380  (No.  287). 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Stratford  Canning,  1st  Viscount,  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, 1842,  184S-53. 

S-peech  by,  in  House  of  Lords,  703  (No.  590). 

Stumm,  Herr  W.  a.  von,  1st  Secretary  of  German  Embassy  at  London,  190&-8  (sometimes 
Charge  d' Affaires);  at  German  Foreign  Office,  1910-7. 
Conversation  with  Sir  E.  Grey,  231-2  (No.  198),  287  (No.  201),  346  (No.  299). 

Swinderen,  M.  van,  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1908-13. 
To  Baron  Gericke,  661  (No.  564,  end.). 

Conversation  with  Lord  Acton,  341  (No.  294),  684-5  (No.  579). 
Conversation  with  Lieut.-Col.  Bridges,  675  (No.  574,  end.). 

Conversation  with  Sir  G.  Buchanan,  649-50  (No.  558),  654-5  (No.  560).  659-60  (No.  563), 
663  (No.  566),  669-70  (No.  570),  670-1  (No.  571),  696  (No.  589,  min.). 
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SwiNDERKN,  M.  VAN — (continued). 

Conversation  with  M.  Delvincourt,  649  (No.  558). 
Conversation  with  Baron  Fallon,  721  (No.  602). 

Conversation  with  Sir  H.  Howard,  307-8  (No.  264),  315  (No.  272),  317-8  (No.  275). 
Conversation  with  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  695-6  (No.  589),  707  (No.  598),  708  (No.  595),  715 

(No.  599),  717  (No.  600). 
Memorandum  by,  communicated  to  Sir  H.  Howard,  172-3  (ed.  note). 
Speeches  by,  in  Dutch  Chamber,  657-8  (No.  562),  664-5  (No.  567). 

And  alleged  letter  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Queen  Wilhelmina,  649   (No.   558),  656 
(No.  561),  658  (No.  562),  659-60  (No.  563),  660-1  (No.  564),  663  (No.  566). 

Taft,  Mk.  William  H.,  President  of  the  U.S.A.,  1909-13. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Bryce,  541-2  (No.  447),  547-8  (No.  453),  550-1  (No.  454).  556-7 
(No.  459),  562-3  (No.  466),  567  (No.  472),  568-70  (No.  473),  580-1  (No.  484),  585 
(No.  492),  597-8  (No.  505),  599  (No.  508),  601  (No.  511),  604  (No.  514). 
Speech  by,  542  (ed.  note),  545  (No.  451). 

And  general  arbitration  treaties  {v.  sub  Arbitration  and  United  States  of  America  (Subject 
Index) ). 

Takahira,  Mr.  (later  Baron),  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington,  1900-6;  Ambassador,  190&-9; 
Plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  1905. 
Conversation  with  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  458-9  (No.  355). 

Tattenbach,  Count  von,  German  Minister  at  Tangier,  1889-95;  at  Lisbon,  1897-1908;  Charge 
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(No.  355). 

and  United  States  of  America  :  Question  of 
renewal  of  Anglo-American  Treaty  of 
1908,  May  1913,  606-7  (No.  516); 
Agreement  signed,  May  31,  1913,  607 
(No.  517),  607  (No.  519);  and  similar 
conventions  accepted  by  other  Powers. 
607  (No.  519);  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  approve  renewal  of  British 
treaty,  January  1914,  620  (No.  531); 
Senate  renew  Arbitration  Treaties, 
February,  623  (No.  534);  and  ratified, 
March,  623  (No.  534,  note). 

4.  General    Arbitration   Treaty,   August  3, 

1911. 

and  France  :  Willingness  expressed  to  con- 
clude an  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  January  1911, 
548  (No.  453);  draft  of  Treaty  prepared 
for  offer  to  France,  May,  567  (No.  471); 
possible  acceptance  of,  570  (No.  473); 
Sir  E.  Grey's  opinion  that  Treaties 
should  be  separate,  581-2  (No.  486); 
President  Taft  hopes  that  France  would 
sign  Treaty  in  same  form  as  settled 
between    Great    Britain    and  United 


ARBITRATION— (coniinwfid). 

4.  General  Arbitration  Treaty — (continued). 
and  France — (continued). 

States  of  America :  desire  for  simul- 
taneous signature,  July,  585  (No.  492); 
signature  of  Treaty,  August  3,  1911, 
588  (No.  499) ;  representations  against 
modifying  Treaty,  December,  599-600 
(No.  508). 

and  Germany  :  German  request  for  copy  of 
draft  of  proposed  treaty.  May  1911,  576 
(No.  477);  draft  communicated,  582 
(No.  486);  President  Taft's  hope  that 
Germany  would  join  in  signature  of 
general  treaty,  July,  585  (No.  492); 
Germany  still  desires  a  General  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  598  (No.  506). 

and  Great  Britain :  British  comments  on 
suggested  Anglo-American  Treaty  of 
Arbitration,  relationship  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  :  Japan  to  be  asked 
whether  in  event  of  a  proposal,  that  a 
similar  Treaty  should  be  proposed  to 
Japan,  August  1910,  542  (No.  447, 
min.) ;  Sir  E.  Grey  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  proposals  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  December,  544  (No. 
450). 

Communication  of  proposals  to  Dominions  : 
communication  to  Colonial  Office 
deferred,  January  1911,  548,  550  (No. 
453,  min.). 

British  views  on  difficulty  of  a  scheme  of 
unreserved  compulsory  arbitration : 
position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  "  compromise," 
545  (No.  451,  mm.);  Sir  E.  Grey  on 
British  attitude  towards  a  proposal  for  a 
Treaty,  September,  503  (No.  405); 
January  1911,  504  (No.  406);  505  (No. 
407) ;  view  that  only  matters  of  gravity 
be  submitted  for  arbitration,  trivial 
matters  to  be  excluded,  547-8  (No.  543); 
Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst  on  the  suggestion 
of  "compromise  by  commission" 
system :  necessity  for  a  mode,  othfer 
than  war,  of  settling  disputes  which  ^do 
not  lend  themselves  to  arbitration  : 
elaboration  of  the  treaty  to  cover  sub- 
mission of  a  question  to  arbitration,  ,or 
to  the  consideration  and  report  of  * 
commission,  549  (No.  453,  min.);  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe  on  difference  between'  a 
dispute  on  points  of  international  law 
and  a  conflict  between  the  political 
interests  of  two  States  :  comments  on 
Mr.  Young's  scheme  :  danger  of  the 
Treaty  being  on  too  "  broad  lines," 
549-50  (No.  453,  min.). 

Proposals  from  United  States  of  America 
will  receive  sympathetic  consideration, 
February.  552  (No.  457);  Mr.  Bryce's 
summary  of  position  :  submits  enquiries 
and  hopes  for  instructions,  553-5  (No. 
4.58) :  Mr.  Hurst  on  proposed  scheme  for 
Joint  Commission,  556  (No.  458.  min.); 
Sir  E.  Grey  suggests  the  incorporation 
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4.  General  Arhitratioti  Treaty — (continued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

in  any  agreement  of  a  statement  that  in 
no  case  will  the  two  countries  go  to  war 
but  will  submit  to  arbitration  all 
differences  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy,  558  (No.  461),  559  (No.  463)"; 
Sir  E.  Grey  states  British  views  on  the 
Treaty,  arbitration,  joint  commission 
and  appeals,  exception  of  matters  intrin- 
sically insignificant,  559-60  (No.  463), 
561  (No.  465);  Sir  E.  Grey  on  import- 
ance of  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mission to  recommend  settlements, 
563  (No.  467),  and  on  an  introductory 
disclaimer  of  any  resort  to  war,  567  (No. 
471) ;  nothing  in  the  draft  Treaty  which 
Great  Britain  could  not  accept :  com- 
ments by  Mr.  L.  Mallet,  573-4  (No. 
473,  min.);  draft  treaty  meets  Britisli 
views  in  material  respects  and  readiness 
expressed  to  accept  it,  subject  to  certain 
suggestions,  June,  577-8  (No.  479\ 
579  (No.  482);  amendments  discussed,  j 
580-1  (No.  484),  581  (No.  485),  582 
(No.  487),  583  (No.  489);  583-4  (No. 
490);  585  (No.  493);  Sir  E.  Grey's  hope 
that  signature  will  not  be  delayed  for 
sake  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  Powers, 
585  (No.  494);  and  on  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Article  I,  588  (No.  498). 

Signature  of  Treaty,  August  3,  1911,  588 
(No.  499) ;  Mr.  Bryce's  report  on  minor 
amendments  agreed  :  reasons  for  delay  : 
special  points  relating  to  renunciation  of 
pecuniary  claims  and  Regulations  for 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries,  588-90  (No. 
499). 

Text  of  Treaty,  590-3  (No.  499,  end);  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Bryce,  590  (No. 
499),  593  (No.  500). 

Situation  after  signature :  Treaty  will  not 
be  brought  before  Parliament  before 
autumn,  594  (No.  502);  Sir  E.  Grey  on 
the  suggested  declaration  by  Mr.  Root, 
September.  597  (No.  504),  and  Decem- 
ber, 599  (No.  508),  British  attitude  to 
proposed  amendments,  599  (No.  508), 
600  (No.  509);  Mr.  Bryce's  view  on 
effect  of  the  Root  Resolution,  600  (No. 
509,  ed.  note);  Sir  C.  Spring-Rice  on 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  from  a 
single  treaty  to  general  arbitration  l 
treaties,  600-1  (No.  510);  Mr.  Bryce  on 
the  Root  Resolution.  January  1912, 
601-2  (No.  511);  Sir  E.  Grey  "on,  and 
British  attitude,  603-4  (No.  513). 

and  Japan  :  Proposal  for  a  universal  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty,  September  1910,  503  (No. 
405);  Japan  could  not  yet  be  cx^mmitted 
to,  January  1911,  504  (No.  407); 
attitude  towards,  March,  506-8  (No. 
409);  Count  Komura  on,  506-7  (No. 
409).  and  also  in  May,  523^  (No.  426); 
Sir  E.  Grey's  desire  to  conclude  Treaty 
with    Japan    simultaneously    with  the 
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4.  General  Arbifratinn  Treaty — (continued). 

and  Japan — (continued). 

United  States  nf  America.  May,  521 
(No.  425) ;  no  difficulty  anticipated  on 
score  of  British  Treaty  with  Japan, 
April,  564  (No.  468);  United  States  of 
America  would  like  a  statement  show- 
ing that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
constituted  no  obstacle,  Mav,  570  (No. 
473),  574  (No.  474);  Sir  E.  Grey  states 
that  a  clause  will  be  inserted  so  that 
Great  Britain  will  not  be  forced  to  go 
to  war  with  a  Power  with  which  there  is 
an  agreement  for  unlimited  arbitration, 
575  (No.  475) ;  revision  of  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  being  settled,  early 
communication  to  the  United  States  of 
America  promised,  July.  582  (No.  488), 
Count  Hayashi  on  the  Arbitration 
Treaty,  August,  539  (No.  446,  end), 
Japanese  general  attitude  towards 
Arbitration  Treaties,  538  (No.  445). 

Relation  of  general  Arbitration  Treaty  to 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  (v.  sub  Japan). 

and  United  States  of  America  :  President 
Taft's  suggestion  of  an  Anglo-American 
Treatv  of  Arbitration  on  a  wider  scope, 
August  1910,  541  (No.  447);  Mr.  Knox 
on  progress  of  public  opinion  tpwards  : 
willingness  to  enlarge  scope  of  Treaty, 
November,  543  (No.  448) ;  overtures  for 
an  Anglo-American  Commission  for 
settlement  of  future  disputes.  Decem- 
ber, 544  (No.  449) ;  foundation  of 
American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
544-5  (No.  451);  546  (No.  452) ;  growing 
public  opinion  towards  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  :  the  difficulty  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  part  with 
any  of  its  powers,  and  of  devising  a 
form  of  Treaty  :  suggestion  of  a  per- 
manent commission  of  inquiry,  January 
1911.  546-7  (No.  452). 

President  Taft's  views  upon  conclusion  of  a 
general  treaty  to  cover  all  serious  causes 
of  difference;  a  draft  to  be  prepared; 
preference  for  an  Anglo-American 
Treaty,  547-8  (No.  543);  his  belief  that 
the  Senate  would  accept  a  general 
treaty;  Mr.  Root's  views.  January  1911, 
550-i  (No.  454);  March  1911,  558-9 
(No.  462). 

Mr.  Bryce's  summary  of  position  :  two 
suggestions  under  consideration  of  the 
United  States  :  (1)  widening  of  the 
Treaty  of  1908;  (2)  creation  of  Joint 
High  Commission  for  enquiring  into 
and  reporting  on  differences  between 
nations,  February,  553-5  (No.  458;; 
President  Taft  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
matter  and  endeavour  to  find  a  suitable 
form  of  words;  position  of  the  Senate, 
March.  556  (No.  459),  507  (No.  409), 
511  (No.  415);  public  sentiment  almost 
wholly  favourable,  557  (No.  460),  559 
(No.  462);  Mr.  Root  considers  it  essen- 
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4.  General  Arbitration  Treaty — (continued).  | 
and  United  States  of  America — (continued).  \ 
tial  to  proceed  with  the  General  Treaty ; 
would  follow  the  1908  Treaty  and  omit 
the  exceptions  of  "  vital  interests,  inde- 
pendence and  honour";  question  of  a 
prefatory   declaration,   558    (No.   402);  | 
Mr.    Whitelaw    Reid    on    strength  of 
public   opinion   in   the    United  States 
towards  the  Treaty,  and  effect  on  the 
Senate,  April,  561  (No.  465);  American 
views  on  form  of  Treaty,  Joint  Commis 
sion  and  attitude  of  Senate,  562-3  (No. 

466)  ,  563-4  (No.  468),  and  on  question 
of  whether  a'l  questions  should  be 
arbitrable,  564  (No.  468);  approval  of 
suggested  general  declaration  against 
resort  to  war,  562  (No.  466),  563  (No. 

467)  . 

Draft  of  Treaty  expected,  564  (No.  468);  Mr. 
Bryce's  comments  on  first  draft;  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  questions  of  national  ^ 
policy,  566  (No.  470);  no  objection  to 
preamble  as  suggested  by  Sir  E.  Grey  : 
term  of  years  for  consideration.  May, 
567  (No."  472) ;  draft  Treaty  received  :  I 
Mr.  Bryce's  comments  on,  568-70  (No. 
473). 

Text  of  draft  Treaty,  570-3  (No.  473,  end.)  : 
request  for  British  attitude  to  be  stated 
upon  fortification  of  Panama  Canal  and  i 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  570  (No.  473), 

574  (No.  474);  general  opinion  in  favour  I 
of  Treaty,  but  opposition  upon  grounds  ^ 
that  Treaty  is  virtually  one  of  alliance, 

575  (No.  476);  amendments  discussed, 
580-1  (No.  484),  581  (No.  485),  582  (No. 
487),  583  (No.  489),  583-4  (No.  490). 

.Mr.  Knox  would  like  this  Treaty  occasion 
for  wiping  out  all  pending  questions  ; 
suggests  a  separate  declaration  that 
Southern  Bonds  Claim  and  Philippine 
Customs  Claims  will  not  be  raised  here- 
after :  Mr.  Bryce  on  question  of  reci- 
procal renunciation  of  claims,  584  (No. 
490);  586  (No.  495);  Sir  E.  Grey's 
views,  584-5  (No.  491),  586-7  (No.  496): 
further  amendment  to  Article  1,  587 
(No.  497). 

Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  .Arbitration 
Treaty  •  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  on,  April 
1911,  561-2  (No.  465);  the  Doctrine,  a 
policy  :  question  of  whether  it  was  to  be 
arbitrable,  Mr.  Bryce  on,  564  (No.  468): 
draft  Treaty  excludes  questions  of 
national  policy,  566  (No.  470);  Sir  E. 
Grey  disquieted  by  wish  to  exclude 
questions  of  national  policy,  his  view  of 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  British  attitude 
towards  territory  on  American  conti- 
nent; suggests  a  preamble  disclaiming 
any  intention  of  acquiring  fresh  terri- 
tory, May,  567  (No.  471);  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  arbitration,  574  (No.  473, 
mm.);  British  representations  for 
omission  of  references  to  Monroe 
Doctrine  favourably  received,  575  (No. 
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4.  General  .Arbitration  Treaty — (continued). 
and  United  States  of  .\merica — (continued). 
476) ;  Mr.  Bryce  on  possible  attitude  of 
Senate,  575  (No.  476),  576  (No.  478): 
suggested   declaration    by   the  Senate 
saving  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  595  (No. 
503),  600  (No.  509,  ed.  note). 
Panama     Canal  :     Declaration  requested 
from  Great  Britain  that  no  objeetica 
would  bo  taken  to  the  fortification  of, 
May  1911,  570  (No.  473),  574  (No. 
474);   Sir  E.   Grey  asks   for  fuller 
reasons  for  the  re<]uest,  574  (No.  475); 
Mr.   Bryce  on   Canal   question,  575 
(No.  476),  576-7  (No.  478);  Mr.  Knox 
on  desirability  of  a  declaration  from 
Great  Britain;  necessitv  of  satisfying 
the   Senate,   June,    576    (No.  478); 
Great  Britain  prepared  to  give  a  state- 
ment that  in  their  opinion  the  I'nited 
States  are  not  inhibited  from  fortify- 
ing the  Canal ;  no  intention  of  raising 
the  question,  578-9   (No.  480);  Mr. 
Bryce  on  importance  of  averting  pro- 
posal of  any  rider  in  Senate,  579  (No. 
481);    note    can    be  communicated 
stating  that  Great  Britain  does  not 
consider  that  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
inhibits  fortification,  July,  582  (No. 
488). 

Signature  of  Treaty,  August  3.  1911,  588 
(No.  499),  and  similar  Treaty  with 
France,  588  (No.  499):  special  points 
relating  to  renimciation  of  pecuniary 
claims  and  Regulations  for  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  588-90  (No.  499); 
attitude  of  the  President,  590  (No.  499), 
and  the  Senate,  590  (No.  499). 

Text  of  Treaty,  590-3  (No.  499.  end.). 

Situation  after  signature  :  acceptance  by 
Senate  during  present  session  considered 
improbable,  .\ugust,  594  (No.  501); 
adverse  criticism  of  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  amendment 
offered  :  Senate  asks  for  fuller  report : 
main  objection  against  .Article  III,  on 
ground  that  it  infringes  constitutional 
right  of  Senate,  594-5  (No.  503);  Mr. 
Bryce's  comments  on  the  reports  to  the 
Senate,  attitude  of  the  Senate  and 
the  President,  595-7  (No.  503);  Mr. 
Root's  suggested  declaration,  596-7 
(No.  503) ;  Mr.  Bryce  on  attitude  of  the 
President  and  his  views  on  prospects  of 
the  Treaties.  November,  597-8  (No. 
505) :  Mr.  Knox  very  hopeful  regarding 
prospects  of  the  Treaties,  598-9  (No. 
507) :  President  Taft  on  favourable 
prospects,  599  (No.  508);  position  still 
uncertain,  January  1912,  601  (No. 
511);  efforts  of  President  Taft  and 
views  on  the  Root  Resolution.  601  (No. 
511);  Senator  Lodge's  Resolution:  Mr. 
Brvce  on  the  general  situation,  602-3 
(No.  512  and  end.);  President  Taft's 
Message  to  Congress,  604  (No.  513.  ed. 
note). 
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4.  General  Arbitration  Treaty — (continued). 
Treaties  ratified  with  reservations,  March  7, 

1912,  604  (No.  513,  ed.  note). 

President  Taft's  intention  of  again  submit- 
ting Treaties,  in  December,  after 
election,  April,  604  (No.  514). 

President  Taft  defeated  at  Presidential 
Election  :  proposal  for  General  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty  not  renewed,  604  (No.  514, 
ed.  note). 

5.  Mr.  Bryan's  Peace  Commission  Proposals, 
and  France  :  M.  Jusserand's  views  on  the 

proposal,  608-9  (No.  521);  Mr.  Bryan 
hopeful  that  France  will  be  ready  to  act 
simultaneously  with  Great  Britain,  626 
(No.  537,  end);  Draft  Treaty  sent  to 
French  Government,  686  (No.  546); 
Text  of  Draft  Treaty,  June,  639-40  (No. 
550  and  end.);  Draft  approved  with 
slight  modifications,  639  (No.  550);  Text 
of  revised  Draft  Treaty,  July,  643-4 
(No.  5.55,  end.), 
and  Great  Britain  :  Favourable  to  the  Bryan 
proposals :  necessity  for  them  to  be 
equally  binding  on  both  sides,  606  (No. 
515,  rnin.),  606  (No.  516);  British  com- 
ments  on;  Treaty  would  not  be  ratified  | 
till  it  had  received  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  610-1  (No.  521,  min.); 
Sir  E.  Grey's  essential  point  re  inter- 
vention of  the  Senate,  612  (No.  523), 
614  (No.  526);  Sir  A.  Nicolson  on  the 
proposal,  613  (No.  524,  min.);  question 
submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  618  | 
(No.  524,  min.);  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  i 
states  British  position  to  Mr.  Bryan,  ' 
614  (No.  526);  Sir  C.  Spring  Rice  on 
intervention  of  the  Senate,  advisability 
of  British  Treaty  being  identical  to  that  ! 
with  France,  and  policy  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
616-7  (No.  527);  views  of  Mr.  Spicer, 
Mr.  Hurst  and  Mr.  Langley  upon  desir-  j 
able  alterations  in  text  of  proposed 
Treaty,  617-9  (No.  528) ;  special  position 
of  Canada  with  regard  to  composition 
of  the  Tribunal,  618-9  (No.  528);  Mr. 
Bryan's  proposals  communicated  to  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  619-20  (No. 
529),  621-2  (No.  532  and  end.),  622-3 
(No.  533);  Canadian  objection  to  1908 
Treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  h 
surrender  to  the  Senate,  and  desire  for 
assurance,  621  (No.  532);  question  as  to 
scope  of  proposed  Peace  Commission, 
Mr.  Hurst  on,  622  (No.  532  min.);  Mr. 
Langley  on  limitation  of  Commission 
to  nationals,  622  (No.  532,  min.); 
Netherlands  Treaty  under  examination 
as  a  draft  for  .^nglo-.\mericau  Treaty, 
623-4  (No.  535) ;  concurrence  of  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland 
and  Australia  announced,  624  (No.  585, 
ed.  note) ;  Canada  and  renewal  of  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  of  1908.  624-5  (No.  586); 
modifications  to  the  Netherlands  Treaty 
as  suggested  by  Sir  J.  Simon,  March, 
626-7  (No.  538);  amendments  notified 


ARBITRATION— (continued). 

5.  Mr.  Bryan's  Peace  Commission  Proposals 
— (continued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

to  provide  for  cases  in  which  Canada  or 
another  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
was  exclusively  interested,  628  (No. 
539);  question  of  reference  of  disputes 
to  the  Senate,  628  (No.  539);  Canada 
sees  no  objection  to  negotiations 
provided  that  it  is  made  clear 
that  existing  agreements  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  629-30  (No.  541  and 
end.);  relation  to  Treaty  of  1909  to 
Canadian  proviso,  631  (No.  542);  British 
amendments  communicated  to  U.S.A.  : 
if  approved  they  will  be  submitted  to 
self-governing  Dominions,  682  (No. 
544);  British  comments  on  Mr.  Bryan's 
proposed  modifications  of  British 
amendments,  April,  635-6  (No.  545, 
min.) ;  amendments  still  under  consider- 
ation. May,  636  (No.  547);  communi- 
cated to  U.S.A.,  June,  636-8  (No.  548); 
importance  attached  to  question  of  non- 
intervention of  the  Senate,  637-8  (No. 
548),  638  (No.  549);  necessity  of  com- 
municating text  of  Treaty  and  proposed 
statement  on  interpretation  to  self- 
governing  Dominions,  July,  641  (No. 
552),  643  (No.  554),  645-6  (No.  556), 
impossibility  of  signature  by  date 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bryan,  646  (No.  556), 
648  (No.  557);  Treaty  signed,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1914.  and  ratified,  by  Great 
Britain,  October  8  ,  648  (No.  556,  ed. 
note). 

and  Netherlands  :  Treaty  signed,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1913,  Text,  609-10  (No.  521, 
end.). 

and  United  States  of  America  :  Mr.  Bryan's 
explanation  of  his  plan  :  Text  of  his 
statement,  605-6  (No.  515);  favourable 
answers  given  by  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Brazil,  Russia  and  Peru  : 
Austro-Hungarian  refusal,  607  (No. 
518);  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  adhere. 
608  (No.  520);  Treaties  signed  with  the 
Netherlands  and  Salvador,  December  18, 
60Q  (No.  521). 

Text  of  Netherlands  Treaty,  609-10  (No. 
521,  end.);  hope  expressed  that  Great 
Britain  would  begin  negotiations, 
January  1913,  611-2  (No.  522),  614  (No. 
526) ;  Mr.  Bryan  on  question  of  inter- 
vention of  Senate,  612-3  (No.  524); 
Belgium  ready  to  follow  Great  Powers 
if  they  adhere,  612-3  (No.  524);  Treaty 
with  Bolivia,  with  an  additional  article, 

613  (No.  525).  615  (No.  526);  Brazil 
favourable;  Chile  and  Argentine  Repu- 
blic unfavourable.  613  (No.  525),  616 
(No.  527) ;  Mr.  Bryan  on  object  of  the 
Treaty  and  intervention  of  the  Senate, 

614  (No.  526) ;  special  clause  in  Bolivian 
Treaty  upon  change  of  personnel  of  the 
commission,  615  (No.  526,  encL); 
German,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian 
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ARBITRATION— (continued). 

5.  Mr.  Bryan's  Peace  Commission  Proposals 
— (continued). 

and  United  States  of  America — (continued). 
attitude  favours  negotiating,  616  (No. 
527) ;  efforts  of  the  President  towards 
renewal  of  arbitration  treaties  and  sus- 
pension of  Panama  Tolls  Act,  620  (No. 
530) ;  assurance  given  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed contemplates  the  investigation 
without  waiting  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  625-6  (No.  537  and  end.). 

Treaties  signed  with  Bolivia,  Honduras, 
Portugal,  Persia,  Dominica,  Denmark, 
628-9  (No.  540) ;  enquiry  as  to  progress 
of  British  proposed  amendments,  April, 
631  (No.  543);  Mr.  Bryan's  comments 
on,  and  proposed  modifications  to 
British  amendments,  633-5  (No.  545 
and  end.) ;  desire  to  submit  Treaty  in 
present  session,  May,  636  (No.  546), 
638  (No.  549);  Mr.  Bryan's  view  that 
inclusion  of  clause  laying  down  non- 
intervention of  Senate  in  each  individual 
case  would  wreck  the  Treaty  :  proposed 
statement  to  remove  doubt  as  to  inter- 
pretation in  the  future,  July,  041  (No. 
551),  642  (No.  552,  end.);  suggested 
procedure  for  signature  of  Treaty,  642 
(No.  552,  end.);  China  ready  to  con- 
clude a  Treaty  on  lines  of  British  or 
French  Treaty,  642  (No.  552,  end.); 
Text  of  British  Treaty  communicated, 
642  (No.  553),  643  (No.  554),  646  (No. 
556). 

Text  of  statement  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  July  15,  646-8  (No.  556, 
end.);  Treaty  signed,  September  15, 
1914,  and  ratified  by  the  President, 
November  4,  ratification  exchanged, 
November  10,  648  (No.  556,  ed.  note). 

(v.  also  sub  Hague  Peace  Conference.) 

ARMAMENTS. 

Attitude  of  Powers  with  regard  to  (v.  sub 
Hague  Peace  Conference). 

France  :  Reply  to  American  question  on 
limitation  of  armaments  and  employ- 
ment of  navies  of  the  world  as  an  inter- 
national force  for  preservation  of  peace, 
February  1911,  551-2  (No.  455). 

United  States  joint  resolution  of  Congress  to 
consider  reduction  of  armaments,  1910, 
541  (No.  447);  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Commission,  548  (No.  453). 

ASIA,  EASTERN. 

Anglo-Japanese  Agreement,  1911,  522  (No. 
425,  end.),  Text,  532  (No.  436). 

AUSTRALIA. 
Japanese  emigration,  528  (No.  430). 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
General  foreign  policy. 

Anglo-Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian 
Agreements  re  Mediterranean,  Feb- 
ruary-March 1887,  1-7  (No.  1);  re 
Turkey,  8-13  (No.  2). 


AUSTRI  A.HUNGARY— (continued). 
General  foreign  policy — (continued). 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  indications  of  pre- 
parations for  a  conflict,  1910,  441 
(No.  341,  min.). 

and  Germany  :  --^ustro-Hungarian-German 
Alliance,  1879,  and  subsequent  Triple 
Alliance  (v.  sub  Treaties,  &c.). 

and  Great  Britain :  Anglo-Austro-Hun- 
garian Agreement,  1887,  Text  of  notes 
exchanged,  3  (No.  1  (c),  (d)),  6  (No.  1, 
^nnea;);  Austria-Hungary  urges  a 
definite  agreement,  1896;  impossible 
for  Great  Britain  to  take  any  engage- 
ment involving  an  obligation  to  go  to 
war,  but  would  renew  declaration  of 
1887,  4-5  (No.  1  (/j):  Count  Deym  on 
Austro-Hungarian  apprehensions  as  to 
change  of  British  policy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 5  (No.  1  (g));  summary  of 
extent  and  effect  of  the  agreement, 
1902,  5-6  (No.  1). 

London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 
Naval  Conference). 

and  Italy  :  Hostile  and  suspicious  attitude, 
October  1906.  30  (No.  14);  anti- 
Austro-Hungarian  sentiments  increas- 
ing, December  1908.  35  (No.  22). 

Triple  Alliance  (v.  sub  Treaties,  &c.). 

and  Servia  :  Count  Goluchowski 's  policy, 
30  (No.  14). 

AZORES. 

Port  Horta  suggested  as  a  coaling  place,  51 
(No.  31);  no  local  knowledge  of  alleged 
German  schemes,  November  1909,  70 
(No.  59,  encLi;  reported  German  inten- 
tion of  purchasing  two  islands,  August 
1911,  77  (No.  71),  not  confirmed,  80 
(No.  80). 

BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

Marquis  Katsura  on,  470  (No.  366). 

BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

British  policy  and,  47  (No.  28,  min.). 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Treaty  of  1855  guaran- 
teeing against  Russian  aggression,  81 
(No.  81). 

BALKANS. 

Germany  :  no  territorial  aspirations  in,  32 
(No.  17);  Italy  and  the  Balkans,  March 
1907,  32  (No.  17):  Powers  and,  32  (No. 
17);  Marquis  Katsura  on  Balkan  ques- 
tion, 1909,  470  (No.  366). 

BALTIC  SEA. 
Status  quo  in  : 

ond  Denmark  :  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  Danish 
neutrality  and  free  navigation  of 
Straits  giving  access  to  the  Baltic, 
February  1907,  107-8  (No.  91);  Count 
Raben's  views  on  neutrality,  Ac,  of 
the  Belts  and  Sound.  122  (No.  104): 
Herr  von  Scavenius  on  perpetual 
difficulties  of  Denmark  with  regard  to 
the  passage  of  the  Belts,  March  1907, 
129-30   (No.   105,   end.);  suggested 
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BALTIC  SEA— (continued). 
Status  quo  in — (cnntinued). 
and  Denmark — (continued). 

exclusion  of  Denmark  from  the  Baltic 
Agreement,  December,  139  (No.  114), 
143  (No.  118);  King  Edward  VII  on 
inclusion  of,  143  (No.  118,  mm.);  Sir 
C.  Hardinge  on  significance  of  exclu- 
sion from,  146  (No.  122) ;  M.  Isvolski'^ 
explanations  to  Danish  Minister,  148 
(No.  124);  German  suggestion  to 
include  in  Baltic  arrangement, 
January  1908,  159  (No.  138);  Agree- 
ment signed.  Text,  April  23,  184  (No. 
156  (c)). 

and  France  :  M.  Clemenceau  embarrassed 
by  Kussian  attitude  over  Aland 
Islands  question,  131  (No.  106);  M. 
Pichon  nervous  as  to  Russo-German 
discussions,  October  1907,  1.33-4  (No. 

108)  ;  M.  Barrere  on  possibility  of  an 
arrangement,  November,  134-5  (No. 

109)  ;  French  position  as  an  ally  of 
Russia,  135  (No.  109);  Sir  E.  Grey  on, 
136  (No.  112) ;  M.  Fallieres  views  on 
the  Russo-German  Baltic  negotia- 
tions; French  position  as  an  ally  of 
Russia,  140  (No.  115);  M.  Paul 
Cambon  on  the  discussions  for  a  three- 
Power  arrangement,  141  (No.  117); 
M.  Paul  Cambon  on  bad  effect  of  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement,  144  (No.  120), 
suggests  simultaneous  negotiations 
upon  Aaland  Islands  Treaty  to  asso- 
ciate England  and  France  with  the 
Baltic  negotiations,  144  (No.  120); 
M.  Pichon  on  extent  of  Russo-German 
arrangement;  irritation  at  Russian 
action  :  suggestion  that  the  arrange- 
ment should  be  a,  quatre ,  145  (No. 
121);  M.  Jules  Cambon  on  Russian 
contradictory  explanations,  150  (No. 
126),  and  M.  Bompard  on,  151  (No. 
128);  M.  Pichon  on  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing Great  Britain  and  France  into 
the  negotiations,  151-2  (No.  129); 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  agreement,  152  (No. 
130);  M.  Clemenceau  on  German 
Emperor's  attitude  as  likely  to  be  a 
danger  to  peace;  M.  Cl(!'menceau's 
policy  to  avoid  any  step  likely  to  lead 
to  war  with  Germany;  his  advocacj' 
of  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  156  (No. 

134)  ;  Sir  F.  Bertie  on  French  know- 
ledge of  the  negotiations,   157  (No. 

135)  ;  Sir  A.  Nicolson  on  French 
attitude,  January  1908,  160  (No.  138). 

and  Germany  :  Ilerr  von  Scavenius  denies 
an  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  March  1907,  130  (No.  105, 
encl.)\  meeting  between  German  and 
Russian  Emperors  at  Swinemiinde, 
1907  :  draft  arrangement  upon  Baltic 
Sea  proposed,  132  (No.  106,  ed.  note); 
Japanese  report  of  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment to  defend  their  interests  in  the 
Baltic,  September,  132  (No.  107);  M. 


BALTIC  SEA— (continued). 
Status  quo  in — (continued), 
and  Germany — (continued). 

Pichon  on  German  policy,  October 
1907,  133-4  (No.  108):  M.  Barrere'" 
belief  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  or  was  in  course  of  negotiation, 
November;  Sir  F.  Bertie  on  possible 
basis  of  such  an  arrangement,  134—5 
(No.  109);  M.  Isvolski's  and  Baron 
von  Schoen's  conversations,  135  (No. 
110);  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  the 
suggested  agreement,  136  (No.  Ill); 
Sir  E.  Grey  on,  136-7  (No.  112); 
Count  Metternich  communicates  to 
Sir  E.  Grey  information  concerning 
discussions,  December  4,  137-8  (No. 
113) ;  Text  of  Protocol  proposed  by 
Herr  von  Tschirschky,  132  (No.  107, 
ed.  note);  state  of  negotiations,  De- 
cember 12,  and  M.  Isvolski's  explana- 
tions, 14G-7  (No.  123^  148  (No.  124); 
discussions  with  Russia  nearlv  con- 
cluded, 151  (No.  127),  152  (No"!  130); 
Sir  E.  Grey  on  German  motive  for 
entering  into  agreements,  158  (No. 
136) ;  French  belief  in  a  Russo- 
German  secret  arrangement,  Decem- 
ber, 157-8  (No.  135);  Agreement 
signed.  Text,  April  23,  1908,  184  (No. 
156  (c)). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Captain  Dumas  on  the 
importance  of  securing  right  of  belli- 
gerents to  pass"  through  the  Great  Belt 
and  the  Sound  and  of  securing  an 
understanding  with  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  March  1907.  122-3  (No.  104 
and  end.);  strategic  considerations 
and  military  objectives  in  event  of  a 
war  with  Germany,  122-8  (No.  104 
and  end.) ;  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on  Captain 
Dumas 's  views,  128-9  (No.  104,  mm.); 
Sir  C.  Hardinge  and  Sir  E.  Grey  on  : 
no  immediate  action  necessary,  129 
(No.  104,  min.);  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on 
British  attitude  towards  a  ttusso- 
German  agreement,  November,  136 
(No.  Ill);  Sir  E.  Grey  on,  136-7 
(No.  112);  proposed  agreement  will 
cause  no  difficulties,  December,  137 
(No.  113),  providing  it  refers  to 
maintenance  of  status  quo  and  not  to 
closing  or  neutralising  of  Baltic, 
December  1907,  137  (No.  113),  141 
(No.  117),  142  (No.  118),  Sir  E.  Grey 
desirous  of  discussing  new  arrange- 
ment with  France,  142  (No.  118),  and 
on  German  and  Russian  obligation  to 
inform  France,  140  (No.  116),  142 
(No.  118),  144  (No.  119),  144  (No. 
120);  M.  Pichon's  appreciation  of 
British  loyal  attitude,  145  (No.  121); 
Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  the  negotiations, 
14.5-6  (No.  122):  Sir  E.  Grey  upon 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  Baltic  ques- 
tion piecemeal,  149  (No.  125):  Sir  A. 
Nicolson  states  British  attitude  to 
M.  Isvolski,  153  (No.  130);  Sir  E 
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BALTIC  SEA— (continued). 
Status  quo  in — (continued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

Grey  not  disposed  to  make  any  objec- 
tions to  form  of  Baltic  arrangement, 
but  must  see  text  proposed,  before 
proceeding  to  abrogation  of  present 
Treaties,  155  (No.  132);  SirF.  Bertie's 
summary  of  Baltic  negotiations,  157-8 
(No.  135);  Sir  E.  Grey's  solution, 
that  Great  Britain  should  associate 
herself  with  the  objects  of  the  Agree- 
ments, 158  (No.  136);  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  on  British  support  to  M. 
Isvolski,  January  1908, 159  (No.  137) ; 
a  single  agreement  to  cover  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  suggested,  161  (No. 
140),  not  agreeable  to  Germany,  163 
(No.  141);  Sir  E.  Grey  on  desir- 
ability of  two  simultaneous  agree- 
ments, 168  (No.  147);  Baltic  arrange- 
ment delayed  by  Aaland  Islands 
difficulty,  169  (No.  147);  Agreement 
signed,  April  23,  175  (No.  152); 
British  views  on  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  passages  into  the  Baltic 
Sea,  May,  180-2  (No.  155). 
and  Kussia :  arrangement  proposed  to 
Germany,  August  1907,  132  (No.  106, 
rd.  note):  Japanese  report  of  a  mutual 
arrangement  to  defend  their  interests 
in  the  Baltic.  September,  132  (No. 
107);  M.  Isvolski 's  and  Baron  von 
Schoen's  conversations,  135  (No. 
110);  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  the  suggested 
agreement,  136  (No.  Ill),  Sir  E.  Grev, 
136-7  (No.  112);  Count  Metternich 
communicates  to  Sir  E.  Grey  infor- 
mation concerning  discussions,  Decem- 
ber 4,  137-8  (No.  113);  M.  Isvolski  on 
a  three-Power  arrangement,  Russia, 
Germany  and  Sweden  :  possible  ex- 
change of  a  declaration  with  Sweden, 
139  (No.  114):  Sir  A.  Nicolson  on, 
722-3  (.Appendix  II);  Sir  E.  Grey  on 
obMgatirn  to  inform  France.  140  (No. 
116),  142  (Nn.  118).  144  (No.  119),  144 
(No.  120):  M.  FaHieres  on  the  Russo- 
German  negotiations,  December,  140 
(No.  115):  Russia  and  Sweden  discus- 
sing an  arrangement,  141  (No.  117); 
Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  Russian  delay  in 
giving  information  as  to  negotiations, 
146  (No.  122);  M.  Isvolski's  explana- 
tions of  the  present  stage  of  negotia- 
tions to  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  146-7  (No. 
123).  151  (No.  128),  and  to  the 
Danish  Minister,  no  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Germany  and  Russia, 
both  Powers  negotiating  with  Sweden, 
148  (No.  _  124):  British  comments  on, 
148  (No.  124,  min.):  French  view  that 
negotiations  are  direct  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  and  are  concluded, 
151  (No.  128).  153  (No.  130):  M. 
Isvolski's  explanations  to  M.  Bom- 
pard,  1,52  (No.  130);  French  attitude 
likely    to    hamper    discussions  with 


BALTIC  SEA— (continued). 
Status  quo  in — (continued), 
and  Russia — (continued). 

Sweden,  152  (No.  130);  M.  Isvolski's 
explanations  to  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  153 
(No.  130),  and  on  origin  and  present 
stage  of  negotiations,  communicated 
to  Sir  E.  Grey,  154-5  (No.  132);  Sir 
C.  Hardinge  on  M.  Isvolski's  expla- 
nations, 155-6  (No.  133),  and  on  his 
policy,  159  (No.  137);  M.  Isvolski 
perturbed  by  German  policy,  January 
1908,  159  (No.  138),  160-1  (No.  1S9); 
French  belief  in  a  Russo-German 
secret  arrangement,  157  (No.  135), 
Sir  A.  Nicolson  on,  160  (No.  138); 
Russo-Swedish  draft  .Agreement,  pro- 
posed by  Russia,  Text,  166-7  No. 
145) ;  .\land  Islands  question  to  be 
dropped,  169-70  (No.  148);  Russian 
difJiculty  in  signing  a  status  quo  agree- 
ment, 171  (No.  149);  Russian  Memo- 
randum to  Sweden,  182-3  (No. 
156(a));  Agreement  signed,  April,  23, 
Text,  184  (No.  156). 
Aaland  Islands  Treaty  and  Russian  pro- 
posal to  denounce,  v.  sub  Aaland 
Islands. 

and  Sweden  :  And  suggested  Russo-Ger- 
man Agreement,  November  1907,  134 
(No.  109),  135  (No.  110);  Aaland 
Islands  Treaty  a  difficulty  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  December  1907, 
138  (No.  113) ;  proposed  exchange  of  a 
declaration  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  139  (No.  114),  and  possi- 
bility of  a  similar  declaration  with 
Germany,  139  (No.  114),  Russia  and 
Sweden  discussing  an  arrangement, 
141  (No.  117);  M.  Isvolski's  explana- 
tion of.  146-7  (No.  123).  151  (No. 
128),  152-3  (No.  130),  154-5  (No.  132); 
Russian  discussions  proceeding, 
Januarv  1908,  159  (No.  138);  Agree- 
ment signed,  Text,  April  23,  184  (No. 
156  (c)). 

and  abrogation  of  .\aland  Islands  Treaty 
of  1856  (v.  sub  Aaland  Islands). 

and  suggested  North  Sea  Agreement 
(v.  sub  North  Sea). 

BELGIUM. 
Neutrality  : 

Quintuple  Treaty,  April  19.  1839  :  37.5-7 
(No.  311). 

1870  :  Treaties,  France  and  Prussia, 
August  9-11,  1870,  Sir  E.  Hertslet  on, 
371-4  (No.  310),  Text,  translation, 
.37.3-4  (No.  310). 

Opinion  of  British  Law  Officers  on  guaran- 
tee of  neutrality,  37&-9  (No.  311, 
Annex). 

1885  :  British  policy  to  secure  neutrality 
of,  374  (No.  310,  ed.  note). 

1887  :  British  attitude  on  maintenance  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  374-5  (No.  310, 
ed.  note). 
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BELGIUM.— (continued). 
Neutrality — (continued). 
1908 :  British  obligation  to  defend,  Mr. 
Eyre  Crowe  on,  375-7  (No.  311);  Sir 
C.    Hardinge   on,    377-8    (No.  311, 
min.). 

1909  :  Probable  action  of  in  event  of  a  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  379-80 
(No.  312),  380  (No.  313),  381-2  (No. 
314) ;  suggestion  that  Belgium  would 
join  Germany,  1909,  379  (No.  312), 
380  (No.  313). 

1911  :  Military  preparations  made  in  view 
of  strained  international  situation, 
September,  382  (No.  315),  383  (No. 
316) ;  General  Jungbluth's  disbelief 
that  Germany  vi^ould  make  war,  382 
(No.  315),  385  (No.  317,  end.);  Mr. 
G.  Watson  on  steps  taken  by  Belgium, 
383  (No.  316) ;  military  situation  in 
October  1911,  Colonel  Bridges  on, 
388-90  (No.  319);  defences  of  the 
country,  1911,  397  (No.  322). 

Neutrality  of,  enforcement  of  and  reliance 
on  intervention  of  signatory  Powers 
and  England,  February  1911,  447 
(No.  344,  end). 

General  Jungbluth  on  military  prepara- 
tions made  September,  384—5  (No. 
317,  end.),  action  to  be  taken  in 
event  of  frontier  being  crossed,  384 
(No.  317,  end.);  M.  Davignon  on 
nature  of  precautionary  measures 
taken :  gives  a  positive  assurance  of 
Belgian  intention  to  resist  invasion 
from  whatever  direction  it  might 
proceed  :  determination  to  remain 
loyal  to  treaty  obligations,  385-6  (No. 
318). 

Alleged  understanding  with  Germany  : 
Count  de  Manneville  convinced  that 
no  arrangement  existed  and  that 
Belgium  had  no  intention  of  compro- 
mising her  neutrality  by  a  secret 
Treaty,  386-7  (No.  318);  Mr.  E. 
Macleay  on,  387-8  (No.  318);  alliance 
with  Germany  suggested,  1912,  405 
(No.  329),  410  (No.  331);  Belgian 
resistance  of  a  German  invasion  : 
Count  de  Manneville  on  strength  and 
vigour  of,  and  dependance  on  assu- 
rances of  British  support,  387-8  (No. 
318);  Col.  Bridges  on,  390  (No.  319); 
Belgian  feeling  regards  Germany  as  a 
probable  aggressor :  Col.  Bridges  on 
improbability  of  a  secret  Treaty,  389- 
90  (No.  319) ;  Belgian  policy  in  event 
of  a  German  attack,  390  (No.  319). 

1912  :  Austro-Hungarian  suggestion  of 
advantages  of  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria-llungarv,  February  1912, 
450-1  (No.  346). 

General  Michel's  anticipation  that  in  event 
of  a  Franco-German  war,  British 
troops  will  violate  Belgian  neutrality, 
necessity  for  preparation  against  this 
eventuality,  398-400  (No.  324,  end.), 
401-2  (No.  326,  end.);  Baron  von  der 


BELGIUM— (conhnwed). 
Neutrality — (continued). 
1912 — (continued). 

Elst's  belief  that  neutrality  would 
not  be  violated,  if  it  were,  not  from 
Germany,  400  (No.  325);  General 
Michel's  views  as  to  calling  upon 
other  Powers  on  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
402  (No.  326,  end.);  not  proposed  to 
call  in  a  guaranteeing  Power,  405 
(No.  329). 

Belgian  army  pro-France;  violation 
expected  from  Germany  rather  than 
France,  November,  403  (No.  327); 
military  policy  of.  Col.  Bridges  on, 
1912,  405  (No.  329);  measures  for  re- 
organisation of  army  proposed,  403 
(No.  327,  and  min.),  406-7  (No.  329); 
Baron  de  Broqueville's  speech  and, 
404  (No.  328);  disbelief  in  value  of 
guarantee  of  the  Powers,  403  (No. 
327,  min.),  408  (No.  329);  possibility 
of  Belgium  having  to  face  two  belli- 
gerents, 408  (No.  329). 

1913  :  Military  affairs,  report  on  by  Col. 
Bridges,  1913,  410-1  (No.  331). 
and  France  :  General  relations  with  :  visit  of 
M.  Fallieres  to  Brussels,  May  1911,  396 
(No.  322). 

1913  :  General  relations  unaltered  . 
popular  inclinations  divided  towards 
France  and  Germany,  409-10  (No. 
331). 

and  Germany :  General  relations  with, 
1911-2;  general  relations  with,  1911, 
396-7  (No.  382);  pacific  intentions  of 
the  German  Emperor,  382  (No.  315); 
nervousness  at  time  of  Agadir  crisis, 
383  (No.  316);  General  JungDluth  thinks 
a  war  unlikely,  385  (No.  317);  secret 
understanding  with  Germany  impro- 
bable, 386-7  (No.  318),  389-90  (No. 
319);  German  Emperor  on  needless 
alarms  of  Belgium,  397  (No.  322); 
General  Michel's  sympathy  towards 
Germany,  1912,  400  (No.  324,  end.); 
alliance  with  Germany  suggested,  405 
(No.  329). 

1913  :  General  relations  unaltered  :  popu- 
lar    inclinations     divided  towards 
Germany   and  France,  409-10  (No. 
331);  King  Albert's  visit  to  Germany 
of  no  political  significance,  November, 
410  (No.  331). 
and  Great  Britain  :  Discussion  by  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  on  possible  German 
action  in  event  of  a  war,  1911.  381-2 
(No.    314) ;    attitude    to    be  adopted 
towards  Belgium  in  event  of  Germany 
violating  her  neutrality  in  an  Anglo- 
German    war  :    Mr.    Hurst    on,  1912, 

391-  2  (No.  320),  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on, 

392-  6  (No.  321);  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  on  Belgian  attitude,  397-8 
(No.  323);  General  Michel's  belief  that 
danger  of  violation  of,  lav  more  from 
England,  1912,  399  (No.  324);  Captain 
Kelly  on  impeccability  of  British  inten- 
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BELGIUM— (continued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

tions,  399  (No.  324);  General  Michel's 
views  repeated  to  Col.  Bridges  :  effect  of 
Anglo-French  entente  on  Belgian 
relations,  British  preparations  during 
Agadir  crisis;  Great  Britain  a  potential 
enemy;  Belgian  troops  would  resist  the 
first-comers;  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  to  be  equally  feared,  401-2  (No. 

326,  end.),  405  (No.  329):  Great  Britain 
will  not  violate  neutrality  unless  a 
Power  at  war  violates  it  first,  403  (No. 

327,  mm.),  409  (No.  330);  Belgian  press 
on  British  intention  of  invading 
Belgium,  1912;  British  help  not  dis- 
interested, 404  (No.  328);  apprehension 
that  Great  Britain  would  be  the  first  to 
violate  neutrality,  April  1913,  409  (No. 
330) ;  Belgian  view  that  dependance  can 
no  longer  be  placed  upon  the  guarantee, 
three  possible  enemies,  England,  France 
and  Germany,  December  1912,  405  (No. 

328,  ed.  note),  408  (No.  329);  M. 
Davignon  reaffirms  good  relations, 
traditional  friendship  will  be  resumed 
when  Congo  annexation  has  been 
recognised,  November  1912,  405  (No. 
328). 

and  Holland  (v.  sub  Holland). 

BLOCKADE. 

Considerations  upon  questions  of  blockade 
of  Belgian,  Dutch  and  German  ports  in 
event  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  1912, 
891-6  (Nos.  321-2). 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
and  Asiatic  immigration,  1908,  455  (No.  352). 

BULGARIA. 

M.  Theotoky  on  Bulgarian  aspirations,  July 
1907  ,  37  (No.  23);  relations  with  Russia, 
38  (No.  23,  min.);  Mr.  Bourchier  upon 
Bulgarian  claims  and  position  in  Mace- 
donia, 38-9  (No.  23,  min.). 

BURMA. 

Annexation  of,  492  (No.  394,  win.). 

CANADA. 

Arbitration  (v.  sub  Arbitration). 

and  Japan :  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween, 1908,  455  (No.  351),  Canadian 
interests  not  identical  with  American, 
456  (No.  353) ;  satisfaction  with  arrange- 
ments made  with  Japan  over  immigra- 
tion, 1911,  525  (No.  427). 

and  United  States  of  America  :  International 
Waterways  .Treaty,  543  (No.  448). 

CHINA. 

Situation  in  1909  :  Prince  Ito  on,  466-7  (No. 

365)  ;   Marquis   Katsura  on,  469  (No. 

366)  :  Lord  Kitchener  on,  473  (No.  371); 
1910 :  Baron  Motono  cn,  478  (No.  380). 


CHINA— (continued). 

Situation  in  1911  :  Marquis  Komura  on 
possibility  of  serious  trouble  :  question 
of  a  Constitution  :  raising  of  loans : 
question  of  Anglo-Japanese  co-operation 
in  China,  518-9  (No.  423) ;  British  com- 
ments on,  519-20  (No.  423,  mm.). 

Four-Power  loan  :  Japanese  view,  528  (No. 
430). 

Independence  and  integrity  of,  and  principle 
of  equal  opportunities  for  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  in,  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Treaty,  1911,  522  (No.  425,  end.), 
532  (No.  436). 

Integrity  of,  Japanese  and  United  States 
exchange  of  Notes,  1908,  460  (No.  357), 
462-3  (No.  359);  German  satisfaction 
at  Agreement,  463  (No.  360),  Russian, 
465  (No.  363,  end.). 

Leased  territories  in.  Prince  Ito  on.  May 
1909,  467-8  (No.  365);  Marquis  Katsura 
on,  470  (No.  366). 

Manchuria : 
For    special    questions    relating    v.  sub 
Manchuria. 

and  Great  Britain  :  Prince  Ito  on  mainten- 
ance of  British  influence  in.  May  1909, 
467  (No.  365). 
and  Japan  : 

General  relations  with,  1909 :  Discussed 
by  Prince  Ito  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald; 
Prince  Ito's  policy,  4G6-7  (No.  365); 
Marquis  Katsura  on,  469  (No.  366). 
1911  :  events  in  China  causing  gravo 
anxiety,  518-9  (No.  423). 

CONFERENCE. 

Hague  Peace   Conference   (v.   sub  Haguo 

Peace  Conference). 
London  Naval  (q.v.). 
Inter-Parliamcntary  Union. 
Resolution  in  favour  of  an  International 
Conference  :  questions  for  considera- 
tion :  President  of  the  United  StAtes 
to  invite,  1904,  185  (No.  157). 
1906:  German  Emperor's  decision  against 
holding,  August  1906,  194  (No.  Il63, 
ed.  note). 

CONGO. 
Congo,  Belgian. 
Congo  question  and  effect  on  British  rela- 
tions, 1911,  390  (No.  319,  end.),  Sir 
F.  Villiers  on,  1912,  400  (No.  326); 
Lieut. -Col.  Bridges  on  British  recog- 
nition of  annexation  of  Congo,  402 
(No.  326,  end.),  408  (fMo.  329); 
Belgian  suggestirn  of  reason  for  delay 
in  recognition,  404  (No.  328);  M. 
Davignon  on  resumption  of  traditional 
friendship  after  recognition  of  annexa- 
tion, 405  (No.  328);  Germany,  no 
intention  of  creating  difficulties  with 
Belgium,  410  (No.  331). 
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CORE  A. 

Japanese  administration  of,  and  Prince  Ito, 

1909,  468  (No.  365). 

Anne.xation  of  :  Indications  of  Japanese 
intention  of  annexation.  May  1910,  487-8 
(No.  390) ;  date  of  annexation  not  yet 
decided,  488-9  (No.  391),  491  (No.  394); 
Japanese  policy  stated :  necessity  for 
annexation  :  Treaties  to  be  extin- 
guished :  preservation  of  status  quo 
with  Powers  in  economic  matters  :  terms 
of  proposed  declaration,  491-2  (No.  394), 
492-3  (No.  395),  493-5  (No.  396),  496 
(No.  397) ;  annexation  now  immi- 
nent, July,  495  (No.  396),  reasons 
for,  495  (No.  396);  Treaty,  August  21, 

1910,  between  Japan  and  Corea  :  Text, 
communicated  to  Great  Britain,  498-9 
(No.  400) ;  Declaration  relating  to 
foreigners  and  foreign  trade  communi- 
cated to  Great  Britain,  499-500  (No. 

401)  ,  and  to  other  Powers,   500  (No. 

402)  ;  Japanese  account  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Annexation,  502  (No.  404); 
thanks  for  British  goodwill,  502  (No. 
404). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Comments  of  British 
statesmen  on  report  of  intention  of 
annexation.  May  1910,  488  (No.  390, 
min.);  Sir  C.  MacDonald  suggests  that 
present  time  is  inopportune,  and 
likely  to  be  an  embarrassment  to 
Great  Britain,  488-9  (No.  391);  Sir  E. 
Grey's  representations  to  M.  Kato, 
and  states  difficulties  of  economic  safe- 
guards, July,  489-90  (No.  392),  490-1 
(No.  393);  maintenance  of  present 
Corean  tariff,  ten  vears'  period 
suggested,  492-3  (No!^  395),  493-5 
(No.  396);  British  interests  discussed; 
specific  assurances  to  be  given  by 
Japan,  493-5  (No.  396);  Mr.  Bonar 
considers  proposed  declaration  inade- 
quate, 496  (No.  397);  Sir  E.  Grey's 
observations  on  commercial  aspect  of 
proposed  annexation,  496-7  (No.  398); 
Text  of  Treaty,  and.  Declaration  by 
Japan  communicated.  498-500  (No. 
400-1);  no  political  objection  to 
annexation  :  questions  reserved  for 
future  discussion,  497-8  (No.  399), 
500-1  (No.  402),  501  (No.  403),  502 
(No.  404). 

and  Russia :  M.  Isvolski's  fear  that 
annexation  might  shortly  take  place. 
May  1910,  487-8  (No.  390);  Russian 
acquiescence  given  in  1907,  488  (No. 
391). 

DAIREN. 

467  (No.  365),  470  (No.  366). 

DAMARALAND. 

Possible  rectification  of  frontiers  with 
Angola,  April  1905,  50  (No.  30):  nego- 
tiations for  delimitation  of  territory 
with  Angola,  July  1908,  64  (No.  51). 

DAMAUN  (v.  sub  Portugal,  Colonies). 


DARDANELLES. 

Opening  of,  1908,  459  (No.  356). 

DENMARK. 

Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  in,  (v.  sub  Baltic  Sea). 
Neutrality  of  and  free  navigation  of  Straits 

giving  access  to  the  Baltic,  1907,  107-8 

(No.  91). 

North  Sea  Agreement  (v.  sub  North  Sea). 

and  Germany  :  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  relations 
between.  1907,  108  (Nn.  91):  alliance 
between  denied,  May,  130  (No.  105, 
end.). 

and  Norway  :  Norway  reserves  the  right  to 
assist  Denmark,  draft  Treaty,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1906.  97  (No.  87),  98-9  (No.  88 
and  min.),  101  (No.  88,  ed.  note);  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  on  Danish  neutrality,  as 
suggested  by  Norway,  107  (No.  91). 

and  Sweden  and  Norway  :  Prince  Charles  of 
Denmark's  election  as  King  of  Norway, 
84-5  (No.  82);  Danish  intervention 
requesting  representations  by  the 
Powers,  1905,  87,  88-9  (No.  82). 

DISARMAMENT. 

Attitude  of  the  Powers  with  regard  to  {v.  sub 
Hague  Peace  Conference). 

DIV  (v.  sub  Portugal,  Colonies). 

DOGGER  BANK  INCIDENT. 

President  Roosevelt  on,  February  1908,  456 
(No.  352). 

EPIRUS. 

Greek  claim  to  :  M.  Theotoky's  suggestion 
that  claim  had  already  been  recognised 
by  Europe,  July  1907,  37  (No.  23); 
Mr.  R.  W.  Brant  on  the  alleged  recog- 
nition by  the  Powers,  38  (No.  23,  min.), 
frontier  awards  of  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
later  awards,  38  (No.  23,  min.);  British 
views  against  proposed  understanding 
with  Greece,  39-40  (No.  23,  mm.),  41 
(No.  24,  win.). 

ETHIOPIA  (v.  sub  Abyssinia). 

FINLAND. 

M.  de  Trolle  on  Russian  change  of  policy 
toward,  March  1908,  170  (No.  148). 

FIUME  INCIDENT,  1906. 
29  (No.  14). 

FLUSHING. 

Fortification  of  (v.  sub  Holland). 

FRANCE. 

Visit  of  President  Falli^res  to  Marseilles 
and  German  comments  on  significance 
of  meeting  of  four  fleets  at,  1906,  28 
(No.  13). 

"Visit   of   President   Falli^res   to  Brussels. 

May  1911,  396  (No.  322). 
General  foreign  policy  : 

and      Abyssinia :  Anglo-French-Italian 
Agreement,  1905,  24-5  (No.  9). 
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FRANCE— (confmued). 
General  foreign  policy — (continued). 

Aaland  Islands  question  {v.  sub  Aaland 

Islands). 
Arbitration  {v.  sub  Arbitration). 
Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  in  (v.  sub  Baltic 
Sea). 

and  Belgium  (v.  sub  Belgium). 

and  Germany  :  German  Emperor's 
suggested  meeting  with  M.  Loubet, 
1904  :  M.  Lautier's  article  in  Figaro 
on,  October  1907,  33  (No.  19);  M. 
Barriere's  account  of  the  circum- 
stances, 33-4  (No.  19),  35  (No.  21). 

No  intention  of  German  attack  on  France 
in  1906,  194  (No.  164). 
German  indications  of  a  reconciliation  and 
better  understanding  with  France,  May 
1907,  234-5  (No.  199). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Anglo-French  entente 
and  general  relations:  Visit  of  British 
fleet  to  Marseilles,  and  German  sus- 
picion of  unfriendly  policy,  September 
1906,  27-28  (No.  13). 

General  Michel's  views  on  effect  of 
entente  on  Belgian  relations,  1912, 
401  (No.  326). 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  July  1911, 
renewal  of,  communicated  to,  530  (No. 
432),  530  (No.  433). 

Hague  Peace  Conference  {v.  sub  Hague). 

and  Italy  :  M.  Loubet's  visit  to  Italy, 
1904  :  German  attempts  to  influence 
the  arrangements,  33-4  (No.  19),  35 
(No.  21) ;  Franco-Italian  relations  and 
the  Triple  Alliance,  1904,  33-4  (No. 
19). 

Tripoli  (v.  sub  Tripoli). 

London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 

Naval  Conference). 
North  Sea  Agreement  (v.  sub  North  Sea). 
and  Norway  (v.  sub  Norway). 
and  Tripoli  {v.  sub  Tripoli). 

GERMANY. 
Navy  :  Visit  of  fleet  to  Canaries  announced, 
July  1908:  M.  Louis  on,  63  (No.  50); 
visit  to  Azores  and  Portuguese  view  of, 
64  (No.  51),  Dr.  M.  Grabham  on,  67 
(No.  56);  Sir  F.  Villiers  on,  67  (No.  56). 
Railways  :  development  to  north  of  Switzer- 
land   and    southern    Germany  :  their 
strategical    purpose  :    general  develop- 
ment  policy,    1911,   445-8    (No.  344, 
end.);  construction  of  strategic  lines, 
1914,  411-2  (No.  332). 
General  foreign  policy. 
Herr    von    Tschirschky's    complaint  of 
designs   attributed    to    Germany  by 
foreign  press,  1906,  194  (No.  164). 
Prince  Bulow's   speech  and   relations  to 
foreign  countries.  May  1907,  234  (No. 
199). 

Public  opinion  far  more  irritated  now, 
1908,  than  in  1907  ,  63  (No.  50). 


GERMANY— (contmued). 

General  foreign  policy — (continued). 

Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  indications  of  prepara- 
tions for  a  conflict,  1910,  441  (No. 
341,  min.). 

1911  :  Economic  and  financial  situation 
would  not  allow  of  a  war,  382  (Nc. 
315),  385  (No.  317,  end). 

German  Emperor  and:  -Actions  considered 
as  inimical  to  Japan,  461  (No.  358), 
promise  of  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  October  1906,  29  (No.  14); 
suggested  meeting  with  M.  Ix)ubet, 
1904;  M.  Barrere's  account  of,  1907, 
33-4  (No.  19),  35  (Nc.  21);  Mediter- 
ranean policy,  July  1907,  41  (No.  24); 
visit  to  Windsor,  137  (No.  113),  160 
(No.  139),  suggests  an  agreement  for 
maintaining  status  quo  of  North  Sea, 
December  1907,  137  (No.  113);  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  on,  January  1908,  160  (No. 
139) ;  his  views  on  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, August  1906,  192-3  (No.  163), 
194  (No.  164),  198  (No.  168);  Baron 
von  Aehrenthal  on  the  Emperor's 
pacific  intentions,  May  1907,  229  (No. 
196) ;  General  Jungbluth  on,  Septem- 
ber 1911,  382  (No.  315). 

Alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor 
to  Queen  Wilhelmina  (v.  sub 
Holland). 

Isolation  of  Germany:  German  press  on 
British  policy  of  hemming  in  and 
isolating  Germany,  September  1906, 
28  (No.  13);  Sir  E.  Grey  on  German 
motive  for  entering  into  agreements, 
December  1907,  158  (No.  136);  atti- 
tude towards  armaments  discussion  at 
Hague  Conference,  May  1907,  240 
(No.  203). 

Arbitration  (y.  su6  Arbitration). 

Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  in  (v.  sub  Baltic 
Sea). 

Hague  Peace  Conference  (v.  sub  Hague). 

London  Naval  Conference  (c.  sub  Ixindon 
Naval  Conference). 

Mediterranean  :  German  aspirations  for 
access  to  the  Mediterranean,  Septem- 
ber 1906,  28  (No.  13);  German 
policy  in,  and  attitude  towards  Anglo- 
Italian  understanding,  March  1907, 
32  (No.  17). 

North  Sea  Agreement  (v.  sub  North  Sea). 

Trieste,  German  aspirations  for,  Septem- 
ber 1906,  28  (No.  13). 

and  Austria-Hungary  :  Austro-Hungarian- 
German  Alliance,  1879,  and  Triple 
Alliance,  1882  (v.  sub  Treaties,  &c.); 
German  Emperor's  promise  of  faithful 
alliance,  October  1906,  29  (No.  14). 

and  Belgium  {v.  sub  Belgium). 

and  Denmark  :  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  rela 
tions  between,  1907,  107  (No.  91); 
alliance  between  denied.  May,  130 
(No.  105,  end). 

and  France  (v.  sub  France). 
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GERMANY— (confrnwed). 

General  foreign  policy — (continued), 
and  Great  Britain  : 

General  relations  with,  1906  :  German 
suspicions    of    unfriendly    policy  : 
visit  of  British  fleet  to  Marseilles, 
September  1906,  28  (No.  13);  visit 
of  Iving  Edward  VII  to  Cronberg, 
28  (No.  13),  194  (No.  164). 
General   relations  with,   1907  :   Sir  F. 
Lascelles  sees  no  immediate  danger 
of  a  war,  March,  122-3  (No.  104); 
German  Emperor's  visit  to  Windsor, 
137  (No.  113),  160  (No.  139);  M. 
Lovland's  belief  in  a  war  between 
Great   Britain   and   Germany,  122 
(No.  104,  ed.  note). 
General  relations  with,  1912  :  Blockade, 
considerations  upon,  in  event  of  an 
Anglo-German    war,    1912,  391-6 
(No.  321-6). 
and  Greece  :  Suggested  understanding  with 
Germany,   39    (No.   23,  min.),  40-1 
(No.  24);  Sir  F.  Elliot  on  German 
political    influence   in    Greece,  July 
1907,  41  (No.  24). 
and   Holland  :   German   aims,  December 
1907,    142    (No.    118),    Herr  von 
Tschirschky     denies     intention  of 
absorbing,  September  1906,  194  (No. 
164). 

and  Italy  :  German  Emperor's  visit,  April 
1904,  and  suggested  meeting  with 
M.  Ix)ubet,  3.S-4  (No.  19),  35  (No. 
21);  German  indignation  at  Italian 
policy  at  Algeciras,  April  1906,  26 
(No.  11),  28  (No.  13);  unsympathetic 
attitude  over  Vesuvius  disaster,  26-7 
(No.  11) ;  and  doubts  as  to  her  adhe- 
rence to  the  Triple  Alliance,  Septem- 
ber 28  (No.  13),  growing  suspicion  of 
Italy,  28  (No.  13),  29  (No.  14); 
Herr  von  Tschirschky 's  visit  to  Rome, 
30  (No.  15),  31  (No.  16);  Prince  Biilow 
on  Italian  relations,  May  1907,  234 
(No.  199). 
Triple  Alliance  (v.  sub  Treaties,  &c.). 

and  Norway  (v.  sub  Norway). 

and  Portugal  :  Visit  of  German  Emperor 
to  Lisbon,  1905  :  references  to  a  new 
understanding  in  his  speech  :  possible 
frontier  rectification  in  Angola  and 
Damaraland,  49-50  (No.  30);  negotia- 
tions for  delimitation  of  territory  be- 
tween Angola  and  Damaraland, 
suggested,  April  1905,  50  (No.  30,  in 
progress,  July  1908,  64  (No.  51);  visit 
of  German  fleet  to  the  Azores  :  Portu- 
guese Government  do  not  understand 
German  reticence  and  meai'ing  of 
attitude  adopted,  64  (No.  51):  Dr.  M. 
Grabham  on  alleged  tendency  of  Por- 
tugal towards  Germany,  October  J909, 
68  (No.  56);  Sir  F.  ViUiers  on,  68 
(No.  56);  Portuguese  assurances,  67 
(No.  56),  and  general  attituds  to  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  68  (No.  56) ; 


GERMANY— (conhnnerf). 

General  foreign  policy — (continued), 
and  Portugal — (continued). 

Republic  recognised  by  Germany,  79 
(No.  76),  79  (No.  78). 
and   Russia :    Meeting   between  German 
and    Russian    Emperor;-i,    j907,  at 
Swinemiinde,  132  (No.  106,  cd.  note), 

132  (No.  ]07). 

and  Spain  :  Attempt  to  obtaii!  reno-val  of 
Spanish  undertaking  to  gi/e  military 
assistance  to  Germany  in  event  of  a 
Franco-German   war,    October  1907, 

133  (No.  108). 

and  Switzerland  (v.  sub  Switrcrland). 
and   United   States  of  America   (v.  sub 
United  States  of  America). 

GIBRALTAR. 

Spanish  and  British  attitude,  1870,  29  (No. 
48,  ed.  note). 

GOA,  DIV  and  DAMAUN  (v.  sub  Portugal, 
Colonies). 

GREAT  BELT  (v.  sub  Baltic  Sea). 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Military  forces  :  M.  Clemenceau  on  advisa- 
bility of  a  military  force  for  operations 
on  the  continent,  December  1907,  1.57 
(No.  134). 
General  foreign  policy. 
Aaland  Islands  question  (v.  suh  Aaland 

Islands). 
Arbitration  (v.  sub  Arbitration;. 
Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  in  (v.  sub  Baltic 
Sea). 

Hague  Peace  Conference  (v.  sub  Hague). 
London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 

Naval  Conference). 
North  Sea  Agreement  (v.  sub  North  Sea). 
Tripoli  (v.  sub  Tripoli). 
and      Abyssinia :  Anglo-French-Italian 

Agreement,  1905,  24-5  (No.  9). 
and      Austria-Hungary  :  Anglo-Austro- 

Hungarian  Agreements,  1887  (v.  suh 

Mediterranean). 
and  Belgium  (v.  sub  Belgium). 
and  Core  a  (v.  sub  Corea). 
and  France  (v.  sub  France). 
and  Greece  (v.  sub  Greece). 
and  Italy  :  .\nglo-Italian  Agreement,  1887 

(v.  sub  Mediterranean). 
and  Japan :  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  (v. 

sub  Japan). 
and  Norway  (v.  sub  Norway). 
and  Sweden  (v.  sub  Sweden). 
and  Turkey  (v.  sub  Turkey). 
and  United  States  of   America  (v.  sub 

United  States  of  America). 

GREECE. 

Navy,  proposed  reorganisation  and 
strengthening  of,  July  1907,  37  (No. 
23) ;  French  permission  sought  for 
Admiral  Fournier  to  reorganise  Navy. 
November,  44-5  (No.  27);  suggested 
loan  and  Greek  Financial  Commission, 
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GREECE— (continued). 
Navy — (continued). 

44-5  (No.  27),  45  (No.  28),  47  (sso.  28. 
mm.),  48  (No.  29  and  note);  Admiral 
Fournier  on  reorganisation  and  possible 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  45-7  (No.  28, 
end),  Mr.  L.  Mallet  on,  47  (No.  28, 
min.).  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on,  47  (No.  28. 
min.);  failure  of  the  project,  48  (No.  29, 
ed.  note). 

General  foreign  policy  :  Inclination  towards 
Western  Powers ;  aspirations  for  Epirus  : 
no  desire  to  alter  status  quo  in  Mediter- 
ranean, July  1907,  36-7  (No.  23); 
suggestion  that  Greece  might  look  else- 
where for  protection,  37  (No.  23),  40 
(No.  24). 

and  Bulgaria :  Greco-Bulgarian  conflict, 
38-9  (No.  23,  min.). 

and  Germany :  suggested  understanding 
with  Germany,  39  (No.  23,  win.), 
40-1  (No.  24);  Sir  F.  Elliot  on 
German  political  influence  in  Greece, 
July  1907,  41  (No.  24). 

and  Great  Britain  :  proposed  Naval  Agree- 
ment :  M.  Theotoky  on  Greek  friend- 
ship for  England  :  his  suggestion  of  a 
formal  agreement,  July  1907,  36-7 
(No.  23) ;  Great  Britain  not  hostile  to 
Greece,  but  to  her  policy  in  Mace- 
donia; cannot  enter  into  any  such 
agreement,  39  (No.  23,  min.)  \  British 
reply  to  the  suggestion  :  unable  to 
enter  into  a  formal  arrangement; 
British  principle  to  maintain  status 
quo;  anxious  that  Greece  should  take 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  Greek 
bands  in  Macedonia,  40  (No.  23, 
min.),  41-2  (No.  25);  British  views  on 
value  of  the  proposed  understanding 
40-1  (No.  24  and  min.);  M.  Theotoky 
disappointed  at  British  refusal,  43 
(No.  26);  complaint  that  British 
attitude  towards  Greece  had  changed, 
November  1907,  45  (No.  27);  Sir  E. 
Grey  on,  45  (No.  27);  British  policy  to 
be  generally  friendly,  47  (No.  28, 
min.). 

Epirus  :    Greek    claim    to,    as  compensa- 
tion for  an-  Anglo-Grecian  Agreement, 
July  1907,  37  (No.  23). 
(v.  also  sub  Epirus.) 

and  Macedonia  :  Greek  position  in  Mace- 
donia, Mr.  Bourchier  on,  July  1907, 
38-9  (No.  23,  min.);  value  of  Mr. 
Bourchier's  views,  40  (No.  23,  min.). 
(v.  also  8ub  Macedonia.) 

HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907. 

1.  Preliminaries. 

2.  Instructions,  dc,  to  British  Plenipoten- 

tiaries. 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907 — (continued). 

3.  Programme  and  negotiations. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Special  topics:   (i)  Arbitration; 
(ii)  Armaments;  Disarmaments. 

(c)  Other  topics. 

4.  Aftermath. 

1.  Preliminaries: 

Initiation  of  the  Conference;  1st  Circular 
issued  by  United  States,  October  21, 
1904;  attitude  of  the  Powers;  question 
of  programme,  185-6  (No.  157). 
2nd  United  States  Circular,  December 
27,    1904;   method   oi  lormulating 
programme,  186-8  (No.  157). 
Conference  convoked  by  Russia,  April  3, 

1906,  188  (No.  157,.  and  ed.  note), 
221  (No.  193;  attitude  of  the 
Powers,  222-3  (No.  193). 

Formal  invitation  bv  Holland,  April  10. 

1907,  220  (No.  191,  ed.  note). 

and   France  :   Delay   in  replying  to  1st 
United  States  Circular,  186  (No.  157). 
Programme;   questions  of  reduction  of 
armaments  and  rights  of  neutrals 
and  contraband  of  war,  May  1906, 
189  (No.   159),  July  1906.  190-1 
(No.    161),     September   1906.  195 
(No.   164),   February   1907,  206-7 
(No.  177). 
Baron     d'Estournelles    de  Constant's 
views    on    undesirability   of  Con- 
ference in  1907,  197  (No.  167);  M. 
Pichon's  view  that  Conference  will 
do  good  work,  January  1907,  199- 
200  (No.  171). 
and  Germany  :  Reply  to  2nd  United  States 
Circular,    International    Bureau  not 
suitable  for  drawing  up  programme, 
187  (No.  157). 
German  Emperor's  views  on  undesira- 
bility of  Conference,  importance  of 
preliminary  -\nglo-German  exchange 
of  views,  August  1906,  192-3  (No. 
163),  194  (No.  164),  198  (No.  168). 
Programme  :  German  Emperor's  objee- 
tion  to  discussion  of  disarmament, 
August  1906,  192  (No.  163);  Herr 
von    Kiihlmann's    views,  January 
1907,  201-2  (No.  174);  Prince  von 
Billow's  views,  January  1907,  202 
(No.  174,  note), 
and  Great  Britain  :  Reply  to  1st  United 
States  Circular,  points  reserved  for 
consideration,  186  (No.  157);  Sir  E. 
Grey  in  favour  of  Conference,  198  (No. 
168) ;    Sir    H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
concurs,  199  (No.  169);  attitude  of 
House  of  Commons,  188  (No.  158,  and 
note  (2)),  191  (No.  161),  198  (No.  168). 
Reply  to  2nd  United  States  Circular,  no 
objection  to  preliminary  discussion, 
187  (No.  157). 
Appointment     of  Inter-Departmental 
Committee.  191  (No.  161),  193  (No. 
163,  min.),  196  (No.  166);  report  of, 
20a-4  (No.  176),  223  (No.  193). 

3  D 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907— (continued). 
1.  Preliminaries — (continued). 
and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

Repiidiaticn  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  state- 
ments as  to  British  policy,  January 
1907,  200  (No.  172). 

Preliminary  exchange  of  views  :  Sir  E. 
Grey  informs  M.  Paul  Cambon  of 
proposal  to  suggest  discussion  of 
reduction  of  armaments,  July  1906, 
190-1  (No.  161);  question  of  rights 
of  neutrals,  contraband,  immunity 
of  private  property,  190-1  (No.  161) : 
United  States  Government  in- 
formed, 191-2  (No.  162);  Sir  E. 
Grey's  views  on  preliminary  dis- 
cussion with  Germany  and  other 
Powers,  193  (No.  163"^,  mm.),  194 
(No.  164),  210  (No.  179);  King 
Edward  on  discussion  with  Ger- 
many, 193-4  (No.  163,  min.);  Sir  E. 
Grey  on  discussion  with  France  and 
United  States,  194  (No.  164),  196-7 
(No.  166). 

Programme  :  Great  Britain  favourably 
disposed  to  discussion  of  reduction 
of  armaments,  190  (No.  161),  193 
(No.  163,  min.);  King  Edward's 
views  on,  211  (No.  179,  min.);  Sir 
E.  Grey's  statement  to  M.  Paul 
Cambon  on,  February  1907  ,  206-7 
(No.  177),  to  Professor  Martens, 
207-9  (No.  178),  209-10  (No.  179), 
to  Mr.  Carter,  211  (No.  180); 
questions  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
Drago  doctrine,  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  197-8  (No.  167),  209 
(No.  178). 

Reservation  of  right  of  abstaining  from 
discussion  of  certain  questions  and 
suggesting     discussion     of  other 
questions   not   included,  219  (No. 
191),  222  (No.  193). 
and  Holland  :  Willing  to  receive  a  second 
conference,    186    (No.    157);  formal 
invitation  issued,  April  10,  1907,  220 
(No.  191,  ed.  note), 
and  Italy  :  Favourable  replv  to  1st  United 

States  Circular,  186  (No.  157). 
and  Japan:  Favourable  reply  to  1st  United 
States  Circular,  with  reservation  con- 
cerning   Russo-Japanese    War,  186 
(No.  157). 

Programme  :  Consider  certain  questions 
not  mentioned,  might  be  included 
and  reserve  right  of  abstaining  from 
discussion  upon  questions  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  useful  result,  219 
(No.  191),  222  (No.  193). 
and  Russia  :  Opposition  to  summons  of, 
1904,  Russo-Japanese  War  and,  186 
(No.  157);  reply  to  1st  United  States 
Circular,   186   (No.   157);  announce- 
ment that  Russia  will  issue  invita- 
tions. September  1905,  188  (No.  1.57) ; 
communication  of  April  3,  1906,  188 
(ed.  note),  221  (No.  193) 


HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907— (continued). 

1.  Preliminaries — (continued), 
arid  Russia — (continued). 

Programme  :  M.  Isvolski  embarrassed 
at  conflicting  views  on  question  of 
limitation  of  armaments,  March 
1907,  213  (No.  182),  213-4  (No. 
183) ;  Russian  statement  as  to 
attitude  of  Powers,  219-20  (No. 
191). 

and   Switzerland  :    Reply   to  1st  United 
States    Circular,    reservations  made 
with  regard  to  propo.sed  Geneva  Con- 
ference, 186  (No.  157). 
and  United   States :   President  Roosevelt 
issues  1st  Circular,  185-6  (No.  157); 
issue  of  2nd  Circular,  186-7  (No.  157). 
Support  of  Great  Britain  promised  in 
President's  message  to  Sir  E.  Grey. 
September   1906,  195-6   (No.  165, 
end.). 

Preliminary  exchange  of  views  with 
Great  Britain  welcomed,  196  (No. 
166). 

Programme  :  President's  views  on 
limitation  of  armaments,  September 
1906,  195-6  (No.  165,  end.),  Octo- 
ber, 196  (No.  166);  Mr.  Root's 
suggestions,  197  (No.  167);  ques- 
tions of  Drago  doctrine,  immunity 
of  private  property  at'sea,  Novem- 
ber 1906,  197-8  (No.  ]67). 

2.  Instructions,  dc,  to  British  Plenipoten- 

tiaries. 

Text  of  Instructions  and  considerations  on 
the  various  heads  of  the  programme, 
242-50  (No.  206),  Sir  E.  Grey's 
further  observations,  250-1  (No.  207). 
and  desire  for  co-operation  with  dele- 
gates of  other  Powers,  250  (No.  207). 

3.  Programme :  (a)  General. 

Proposals  of  Russian  note  of  April  3,  1906, 
221-2  (No.  193),  242-3  (No.  206). 

Powers'  observations  and  reservations 
upon  the  proposed  programme,  219- 
20  (No.  191),  222-3  (No.  193),  243-4' 
(No.  206). 

and  Great  Britain  :  British  attitude  and 
recommendations  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  principal 
topics  in  the  Russian  programme, 
221-7  (No.  193)";  acceptance  of 
Russian  programme  with  reservations, 
219  (No.  191).  222  (No.  193);  com- 
ments on  points  of  programme,  208-9 
(No.  178),  222-7  (No.  193),  242-50 
■  (No.  206). 
(b)  Special  topics. 

(i)  Arbitration  (v.  also  sub  .\rbitration). 
.  British     attitude     towards  proposed 
improvement  of  Convention  of  1899, 
223-4  (No.  193),  244  (No.  206). 
Arbitration  Treaties  in  force,  252  (No. 
209),  254    (No.   211),   list  of,  256 
(No.  211,  end.). 
Suggested    separate   convention    for  a 
limited  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 252  (No.  209). 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907— (continued). 
3.  Programme  :     (b)  Special     topics — (con- 
tinued), 
(i)  Arbitration — (continued). 
Arbitration,  general   international  con- 
vention    for     obligatory.;  United 
States  desire  that  British  Delegates 
should  take  initiative  in  bringing 
forward,  254  (No.  211). 
Suggested  clause  upon  matters  of  nature 
affecting  honour  or  vital  interests, 
254  (No.  211). 
Time  limit  and  right  of  withdrawal,  254 
(No.  211). 

Text  of  Projet  de  Convention,  255-6  (No. 
211,  end.  2).  Sir  E.  Grey's  views 
on  necessity  for  safeguarding  clause, 
257  (No.  2i3),  257  (No.  214t;  Sir  E. 
Frys  proposal  for,  257  (No.  214), 
260  (No.  219). 

Sir  E.  Fry  asks  for  instructions  on  pro- 
posed separate  Convention  for  a 
limited  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 252  (No.  209),  254  (No.  211), 
259  (No.  217);  Sir  E.  Grey  will 
accept,  subject  to  safeguarding  pro- 
visions, 259  (No.  218);  difficulty  in 
standing  out  against  principle  of 
arbitration  backed  by  the  United 
States  and  France,  260  (No.  220); 
Lord  Lorebum  on,  261  (No.  221). 

German  instructions  to  refuse  to  accept 
any  such  Convention,  257-8  (No. 
215),  258  (No.  217);  France  will 
vote  for,  258-9  (No.  217);  United 
States  proposition  with  regard  to 
arbitration  on  financial  claims,  258 
(No.  217). 

Portuguese  list  of  Treaties,  264  (No.  226) ; 
question  of  British  support;  Sir  E. 
Fry  to  support  American  proposal 
containing  no  specific  list  of 
Treaties,  and  later  instructions  to 
consider  generally  a  list,  264  (No. 
226),  265  (No.  227),  French  sugges- 
tion that  instructions  be  sent  to 
Sir  E.  Fry,  265  (No.  227);  Portu- 
guese representations  upon  British 
support  for  proposed  list,  and 
British  explanations  and  policy,  266 
(No.  228),  266  (No.  229),  267  (No. 
231),  267-8  (No.  232),  268  (No.  234), 

269  (No.  236),  269-70   (No.  237), 

270  (No.  238),  270  (No.  239),  272 
(No.  242). 

Suggestion  that  question  should  be 
treated  diplomatically  after  the 
Conference,  267  (No.  230);  Ameri- 
can delegation  likely  to  insist  on 
matter  being  treated  by  the  Con- 
ference, 268  (No.  233),  Sir  E.  Fry 
suggests  that  Gr(  at  Britain  should 
take  the  initiative,  268  (No.  233), 
Sir  E.  Grey  would  support  Ameri- 
can proposal,  269  (No.  235);  no 
general  opinion  in  favour  of  settling 
such  a  list  as  proposed  by  Portugal, 
269-70  (No.  237).  270  (No.  239). 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907— (con/inued). 
3.  Programme  :     (b)  Special     topics — (con- 
tinued). 

(i)  Arbitration — (continued). 

Question  referred  to  Comiti  d'Examen : 
divergence  of  opinion  of  various 
delegations,  272-3  (No.  243). 

Italian  desire  that  question  should  be 
settled  with  assent  of  Germany,  279 
(No.  246),  and  scheme  enumerating 
subjects  on  which  Powcts  would  go 
to  arbitration,  280  (No.  246) ;  France 
and  Portugal  not  likely  to  accept, 
280  (No.  246);  German  influence 
on  proposal,  280  (No.  246). 

Austro-Hungarian  proposal  carried,  280 
(No.  246),  292  (No.  255),  but 
defeated  in  the  First  Committee, 
292-3  (No.  255). 

Italian  objection  to  continuance  of  dis- 
cussion on  British  proposals  with- 
drawn, 281  (No.  247);  proposals 
voted,  281  (No.  247),  attitude  of 
Powers  to,  281  (No.  247). 

British  views  upcn  German  attitude 
towards  compulsory  arbitration, 
280-1  (No.  246,  and  min.),  283  (No. 
251),  290  (No.  255). 

Convention  on  Compulsory  Arbitration  : 
Sir  E.  Fry's  account  of  negotiations 
and  final  vote  of  1st  Committee  of 
Conference  on,  289-294  (No.  255); 
Sir  E.  Fry  on  attitude  of  the  Powers 
towards  arbitration,  291-4  (No. 
255). 

Russian  attempt  at  compromise 
defeated,  292  (No.  255). 

Italian  resolution  recording  that 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
had  been  unanimously  approved, 
and  declaration  upon  matters  suit- 
able for  arbitration,  carried,  with 
two  abstentions,  293-4  (No.  255). 

(ii)  Armamentn. 

Powers'  views  on  discussion  of  limitation 
or  reduction  of,  222  (No.  193). 

Professor  Martens'  mission  to  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London,  201  (No.  173), 
207-9  (No.  178),  209-11  (No.  179), 
211-2  (No.  180). 

Conflicting  views  of  Powers  upon  inclu- 
sion of  question  in  programme,  201 
(No.  173),  207-9  (No.  178). 

Russian  statement  of  present  position 
with  observations  made  by  the 
Powers,  219-20  (No.  191). 

and  Austria-Hungary  :  Objection  to 
inclusion  of  armaments  question  in 
programme,  213  (No.  182),  214  (No. 
183);  Baron  d'Aehrenthal  regrets 
British  desire  to  include  question 
in  programme,  218-9  (No.  190),  229 
(No.  196),  230  (ed.  note);  his  opinion 
that  a  discussion  would  lead  tc 
friction  :  matter  one  of  individual 
policv  for  each  Power  to  decide, 
218-9  (No.  190),  230  (ed.  note); 
Professor  Martens'  discussions  with 
8  D  2 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
19Q1— (continued). 
3.  Programme  :     (b)  Special     topics — (con- 
tinued), 
(ii)  Armaments — (continued). 

and  Austria-Hungary — (continued). 

Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  230  (ed. 
note) ;  Austria-Hungary  following 
German  policy  in  armaments,  230 
(ed.  note) ;  Austro-Hungarian  press 
comment  on  British  resolution, 
273-4  (No.  244). 

and  France  :  Armaments :  Baron 
d'Estoumelles  de  Constant's  sugges- 
tion for  action  in  reduction  of,  May 
1906,  188  (No.  158);  British  views 
as  to  pcssibility  of,  189  (No.  158, 
min.) ;  M.  Thomson  on  imprudence 
of  checking  naval  armaments,  189 
(No.  159) ;  France  would  sympa- 
thetically receive  any  British  pro- 
posals for  reduction,  but  could  not 
herself  reduce  unless  Germany  set 
the  example,  even  if  offered  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  189-90  (No.  160);  no 
necessity  to  include  in  programme. 
199  (No.  170);  M.  Paul  Cambon's 
view  that  a  discussion  would  bring 
no  result,  that  the  question  be 
referred  to  a  commission  of  juris- 
consults, 206-7  (No.  177),  French 
position  with  regard  to  diminishing 
of  naval  expenditure,  207  (No.  177)'; 
M.  Pichon  states  French  attitude, 
241  (No.  205). 

and  Germany  :  Article  in  Daily  Tele- 
graph on,  July  1906,  192  (ed.  note); 
German  Emperor's  views,  August, 
192-3  (No.  163),  194  (No.  164);  Sir 
E.  Grey  on  importance  of  an 
Anglo-German  agreement  on  limita- 
tion of  expenditure,  February  1907, 
203  (No.  175),  207  (No.  177);  Pro- 
fessor Martens  on  danger  of  friction 
and  opposition  with  Germany,  210 
(No.  179);  objection  to  inclusion  of 
question  in  programme,  213  (No. 
182),  214  (No.  183);  Prince  Bulow 
announces  that  Germany  will  leave 
discussion  of  question  of  disarma- 
ment to  those  Powers  who  are  con- 
fident that  a  discussion  will  be 
successful,  221  (No.  192,  ed.  note), 
231  (No.  197),  231-2  (No.  198), 
232-6  (No.  199);  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid  on  German  desire  to  build  a 
fleet  stronger  than  British,  231  (No. 
197) ;  German  naval  programme 
fixed  for  a  standard  to  be  reached 
in  about  1917,  237  (No.  201); 
German  opinion  on  Prince  Btilow's 
speech  :  Mr.  Cartwright's  summary 
of,  2.32-6  (No.  199),  240  (No.  203). 
German  attitude  to  Sir  E.  Fry's  resolu- 
tion of  August  17,  271  (No.  240, 
mm.). 


HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 

1907 — (continued). 
3.  Programme  :     (b)  Special     topics — (con- 
tinued). 

(ii)  Armaments — (continued). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Sir  E.  Grey's  state- 
ment on  reduction  of.  May  1906, 
188  (No.  158);  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on 
difficulty  of  proportionate  disarma- 
ment, 189  (No.  158,  min.);  M.  Paul 
Cambon  informed  of  British  pro- 
posed reduction  in  estimates  and 
possibility  of  future  development 
of  policy,  July,  190  (No.  161),  and 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  informed,  191 
(No.  162) ;  question  of  limitation  of 
expenditure  a  parliamentary  matter, 
191  (No.  161) ;  reduction  of  arma- 
ments discussion  at  Hague  Con- 
ference would  be  welcomed  by  Sir 
E.  Grey,  193  (No.  163,  min.);  Sir  E. 
Grey  on  the  German  Emperor's 
views  on  armaments,  194-5  (No. 
164) ;  effect  of  German  policy  on 
British  Navy  Estimates,  November 
1906,  198  (No.  168),  question  of 
reduction  to  be  included  in  Con- 
ference discussions,  222  (No.  193); 
prefer  that  initiative  should  come 
from  the  United  States,  then  would 
strongly  support  it,  199  (No.  170), 
201  (No.  173),  203  (No.  175),  207 
(No.  177),  211-2  (No.  180);  Sir  E. 
Grey  on  effect  of  an  Anglo-German 
agreement  to  stop  new  naval  con- 
struction, 203  (No.  175);  Sir  E. 
Grey's  wish  for  a  discussion  of 
expenditure  on  armaments  :  objec- 
tion to  the  term  "disarmament"; 
no  desire  to  take  initiative  of  pro- 
posing, 208  (No.  178),  210  (No.  179), 
211  (No.  180) ;  King  Edward  VII  on, 
211  (No.  179);  Great  Britain  pre- 
pared to  reduce  programme  of  new 
naval  construction  if  other  Powers 
would  agree,  importance  of  Anglo- 
German  policy,  208  (No.  178),  Great 
Britain  ready  to  make  an  agreement 
with  Germany,  208  (No.  178);  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  article 
in  the  Nation  on  "  Arrest  of  arma- 
ments," 214  (No.  183),  214-5  (No. 
184),  disapproved  by  King  Edward, 

215  (No.  184,  note);  British  desire 
to  discuss  armaments  and  willing- 
ness to  make  agreement  with  Ger- 
many, 215  (No.  184);  Sir  E.  Grey 
agrees  that  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee  of  experts, 

216  (No.  186),  invites  opinion  of 
United  States  upon,  216  (No.  186); 
informs  Russia  of  agreement  to 
above  suggestion,  and  reserves  right 
to  raise  question,  217  (No.  188), 
217-8  (No.  189),  219  (No.  191). 

Sir  E.  Grey  on  result  of  discussion  of 
armaments  question,  228  (No.  195); 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907— (continued). 
3.  Programme:     (b)  Special     iopics— (con- 
tinued), 
(ii)  Armaments — (continued). 
and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

and  on  Prince  Billow's  speech,  228 
(No.  194),  228  (No.  195),  231-2  (No. 
198) ;  suggestion  that  Powers  should 
communicate  their  naval  program- 
mes to  each  other  before  they  were 
disclosed  to  their  own  Parliaments, 
228  (No.  194),  231  (No.  197),  invites 
opinion  of  United  States  upon 
Prince  vonBiilow's  speech,  228 (No. 
194),  231  (No.  197);  Sir  E.  Grey  on 
effect  of  German  naval  policy  upon 
British  construction,  231  (No.  197), 
impossible  to  come  to  a  result  with- 
out Germany,  237  (No.  201),  deter- 
mination to  avoid  friction,  228  (No. 
194),  237  (No.  201),  doubtful 
whether  Great  Britain  would  put 
forward  any  proposals,  241  (No. 
204);  Sir  E.  Satow  on  limitation  oi 
armaments,  inimunity  of  private 
property  from  capture  and  contra- 
band of  war,  237-40  (No.  202). 
Instructions  of  British  Plenipotentiaries 
as  to  British  attitude  towards  ques- 
tion, 243  (No.  206),  251  (No.  207). 
Resolution  about  limitation  of  military 
expenditure.  Text,  261-2  (No.  222 
and  end),  263  (No.  224),  moved  by 
Sir  E.  Fry  and  adopted,  271  (No. 
240). 

and  Italy:  Signor  Tittoni's  proposals, 
220-1  (No.  192),  223  (No.  193). 

and  Russia :  Not  committed  to  a  discus- 
sion on  reduction  or  limitation  of, 
222  (No.  193) ;  exclusion  of  subject 
from  programme,  199  (No.  170); 
Professor  Martens  suggests  that 
Powers  should  arrange  beforehand 
the  limits  within  which  the  discus- 
sion on  expenditure  should  be  kept, 
208-9  (No.  178),  210  (No.  179),  Sir 
E.  Grey  on,  210  (No.  179);  Pro- 
fessor Martens  suggests  that  the 
question  be  submitted  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee  of  experts, 
211  (No.  180),  215  (No.  185);  state- 
ment of  the  position,  March  22, 
219-20  (No.  191),  222  (No.  193). 

and  Spain  :  Wish-  to  discuss  question  of 
limitation  of  armaments,  219  (No. 
191),  222  (No.  193). 

and  United  States  :  President  Roose- 
velt's views  on  limitation  of  size  of 
Dreadnoughts,  September  1906, 
195-6  (No.  165),  and  on  size  of 
Navy,  196  (No.  166);  Mr.  Root's 
suggestion  of  limitation  of  navies  to 
repairs  and  renewals  up  to  their 
present  strength,  November,  197 
(No.  167);  M.  Paul  Cambon  on 
apprehensions  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  Japan,  207  (No.  177) ; 


HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 
1907— (continued). 
3.  Programme  :     (b)  Special     topics — (con- 
tinued), 
(ii)  .4rmarnenfs — (continued). 
and  United  States — (continued). 

Mr.  Root  on  the  three  courses  open 
for  dealing  with  the  proposal,  212 
(No.  181),  reluctance  in  raising  the 
question  at  the  Conference,  212 
(No.  181) ;  reserve  right  of  submit- 
ting questions  on  armaments  and 
restriction  for  recovery  of  pubUc 
debts,  219  (No.  191),  222  (No.  193); 
Mr.  Root  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  discussed :  that  a 
Conference  Committee  should 
endeavour  to  find  a  plan,  236  (No. 
200);  Sir  E.  Grey  on,  236  (No.  200). 
(c)  Other  topics. 
Commission  d'Enquete,  209  (No.  178), 

211  (No.  179),  244  (No.  206). 
Convention  of  1864  :  .\dditions  proposed 
for  adaptation  to  naval  warfare  of 
principles  of  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864,  222  (No.  193),  227  (No.  193), 
249  (No.  206). 
Declaration  of  war :   French  proposed 
rules,  256  (No.  212),  accepted  by 
France,    Germany,   Russia,  Italy, 
257  (No.  212). 
Drago  doctrine,  197  (No.  167),  209  (No. 

178)  ;  British  attitude  towards,  249- 
50  (No.  206);  American  declaration 
re,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  270 
(No.  238). 

Ha"ue  Tribunal,  improvement  of  con- 
stitution, 223  (No.  193),  244  (No. 
206);  Court  of  Appeal,  211  (No. 

179)  ,  244  (No.  206);  project  for 
Permanent  Court,  263  (No.  224). 

Land  warfare,  laws  and  practices  of, 
221  (No.  193);  British  attitude 
towards,  224  (No.  193),  244-5  (No. 
206). 

Naval  warfare,  laws  and  practices  of, 
194  (No.  164);  196  (No.  166),  221 
(No.  193);  British  attitude  towards, 
224-7  (No.  193),  245-9  (No.  206). 
Bombardment  of  ports,  &c.  :  laying  of 
mines,    221    (No.    193);  British 
attitude  towards,  224  (No.  193),  246 
(No.  206). 
Commercial  vessels,  period  accorded  in 
leaving  neutral  ports,  221  (No.  193). 
225  (No.  193),  247  (No.  206);  trans- 
formation  of   commercial  vessels, 
221   (No.   193),  224-5   (No.  193), 
245-6  (No.  206). 
Contraband  of  war,  190  (No.  161),  191 
(No.  162),  195  (No.  164);  Sir  E. 
Satow  on,  237-40  (No.  202);  British 
attitude  towards,  225-6  (No.  193), 
247-9  (No.  206),  250  (No.  207). 
Anglo-French     satisfactory  negotia- 
tions :  summary  of,  by  Mr.  Hurst, 
274-5  (No.  245);  Text  of  British 
proposition,    278-9    (No.  245,. 
end.  2). 
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HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND,  , 
1Q07— (continued). 

3.  Programme:     (c)    OthcT     topics — (con- 

tinued). 

Contraband  of  war — (continvcd).  \ 
Germany  not  likely  to  agree  with  the  ! 
suggested    agreement,    275  (No. 
245),    277    (No.   245,    end.  1); 
United   States  attitude  towards, 
275-7  (No.  245,  end.  1);  281-2 
(No.  248);  French  attitude,  276 
(No.  246,  end.  1). 
Neutrals,  rights  of,  190  (No.  161),  191 
(No.  162).  196  (No.  166),  204  (No. 
176),  221  (No.  193);  British  attitude 
towards,  225-6  (No.  193). 
Private  property,  immunity  from  cap- 
ture, 191   (No.   161),  191-2  (No. 
162),  196  (No.  166),  198  (No.  167), 
203-4  (No.  176),  209  (No.  178),  221 
(No.  193);  British  attitude  towards, 
225   (No.   193),   246-7    (No.  206); 
Sir  E.  Satow  on,  237-40  (No.  202), 
British  views  on  Italian  proposal, 
252-3  (No.  210). 
Prize  Court :  Scheme  passed  by  First 
Committee,  282  (No.  249);  success- 
ful     Anglo-German  negotiations, 
282-3  (No.  249,  mm.). 
Prize  money,  abolition  of  :  and  indem- 
nity for  losses  due  to  capture  of 
merchant  vessels,  French  proposals, 
263  (No.  224);  British  support  for 
French  proposals,  264  (No.  225). 
Prizes,  destruction  by  force  majeure  of 
neutral  ships  of  commerce,  221  (No. 
193),  225-6  (No.  193),  247-9  (No. 
206).  ! 
Organisation    of    future     peace  con- 
ferences :  United  States  proposal  for 
an  advisory  committee  of  nine  great 
Powers :    M.   de   Nelidor's  general 
resolution     adopted  :  Roumanian 
resolution  carried  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  should  take  mitiative  in 
calling  peace  conferences  :   Sir  E. 
Fry's   comments   on,   284—5    (No.  | 
252);  Mr.  Choate's  scheme  for  con- 
vening,  286-7  (  No.   253),   Sir  E.  ' 
Fry  on  future  rules  of  procedure, 

286  (No.  253);  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on, 

287  (No.  253,  min.). 

(For  subjects  of  programme  of  Hague 
Conference  dealt  with  at  London 
Naval  Conference,  v.  sub  London  j 
Naval  Conference.) 

4.  Aftermath. 

Powers,  relations  of,  during  Conference  :  , 
Lord  Reay  on,  299-300  (No.  258); 
political  grouping  of  at  Conference,  ; 
Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on,  287-8  (No.  254); 
Conventions  and  Declarations  signed,  ' 
June  1908,  303-4  (No.  261),  304-3  ! 
(No.  262) ;  attitude  of  Powers  towards  j 
arbitration.  Sir  E.  Fry  on,  291-4  (No.  I 
255).  •  j 

France  :   M.  Bourgeois's  hope  that  the 
Powers  who  had  voted  for  the  draft  ' 


HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  SECOND, 

1907 — (continued). 
4.  Aftermath — (continued). 

France — (continued). 

convention  on  arbitration  would  con- 
clude such  a  convention  amongst 
themselves,  297-8  (No.  257). 

Germany  :  Lord  Reay  on  German  diplo- 
matic methods,  and  result  of  German 
attitude,  299  (No.  258) ;  rapprochement 
with  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
287  (No.  254);  German  White  Book 
on  results  of  Conference,  301-2  (No. 
260). 

Great  Britain  :  Relation  with  United 
States  delegation,  262  (No.  223);  Mr. 
Eyre  Crowe  on  results  of  the  Con- 
ference, 287-8  (No.  254);  Lord  Reay 
on,  299-300  (No.  258);  Sir  E.  Fry's 
summary  of  results  of,  295-6  (No. 
256);  approval  of  services  of  Sir  E. 
Fry  and  his  colleagues,  300-1  (No. 
259). 

Conventions  and  Declarations  signed, 
June  1908,  303-4  (No.  261),  304-5 
(No.  262)! 

British  views  against  initiating  further 
proposals    for   compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 298  (No.  257,  min.). 
Italv  :   Lord   Reay  on   Italian  policy  at 

"Conference,  299  (No.  258). 
Russia  :  Lord  Reay  on  Russian  attitude, 

299-300  (No.  258). 
United  States  :  Mr.  Choate  desirous  to 
proceed  with  draft  convention  on  arbi- 
tration so  far  as  it  followe-d  the 
original  United  States  proposal,  298 
CNo.  257);  Mr.  Choate  on  results  of 
the  Conference,  545  (No.  451);  Lord 
Reay  on  diplomatic  methods  of,  299 
(No.  258). 
HARBIN. 

468  (No.  365). 
HOLLAND. 

Flushing:  Fortification  of,  and  measures  for 
improvement  of  coast  defences  of  the 
Netherlands  : 
Dutch  estimates  for  1910  to  provide  for.  649- 
50  (No.  553  and  end.) ;  M.  van  Swin- 
deren  on  obligation  to  resist  violation  of 
neutrality,  654-5  (No.  560);  Bill  to 
establish  a  fund  for  improvement  of 
coast  defences  of  the  Netherlands, 
August  1910,  66(>-7  (No.  568);  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bridges  on  the  internatio'nal  aspect 
of,  667-9  (No.  569,  end.)  \  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  October,  669-70  (No.  570), 
November,  673  (No.  573);  Lieut. -Col. 
Bridges  on  neutmlity  of  the  Scheldt  in 
relation  to  proposed  new  defences,  675-0 
(No.  574.  end.),  and  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  675-6  (No.  574,  end.);  Memoran- 
dum explanatory  of  motives  of  proposed 
Bill,  67G-8  (No.  575);  Captain  Watson 
reports  delay  in  considering  the  Bill  : 
considerations  upon  effect  of  Coast 
Defence  Bill  and  political  objections  to 
the   fort   at    Flushing,   January  1911, 
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HOLLAND— (cowfmiicd).  1 
Flushing:  Fortification,  &c.  —  (continued).  I 
681-3  (No.  578,  end.  Ij ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Bridges  on  possible  amendments  to  the 
Bill  and  Dutch  views  upon  proposed 
work  at  Flushing,  683-4  (No.  578,  end. 
2);  possibility  of  the  measure  not 
becoming  law,  687  (No.  581) ;  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bridges  on  Dutch  and  Belgian 
views  :  right  to  fortify  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  position  as  regards  naviga- 
tion of  in  time  of  war ;  likelihood  of  post- 
ponement of  the  Bill,  691-2  (No.  586, 
end.) ;  Dutch  views  on  and  effect  of 
M.  Pichon's  statement,  693-4  (No.  587); 
M.  van  Swinderen  on  necessity  of  the 
new  fortifications,  not  directed  against 
any  other  Power,  695  (No.  589),  and 
M.  Heemskerk  on,  February,  706  (No. 
591),  suggestion  of  modifieaticns  in  the 
Bill,  706  (No.  591),  possibility  of  the 
Bill  being  allowed  to  drop,  April,  708 
(No.  595),  June,  710  (No.  597);  Lieut.- 
Gen.  den  Beer  Portugael  on  neutrality 
of  the  Scheldt,  709-10  (No.  596,  end.). 
Naval  and  military  policy  and  armaments. 
Sir  A.  Johnstone's  report  for  1911,  717-9  | 
(No.  601). 

Dutch  suggestion  of  an  international  con- 
ference to  decide  use  of  Flushing  forts 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  1911,  pub- 
lished 1912,  720-1  (No.  602). 

and  France  M.  Delvincourt  on  German 
interests  in  defence  of  Flushing  :  objec- 
tion to  scheme  from  French  standpoint, 
November  1910,  674  (No.  573);  Count 
de  Beaucaire's  view  that  the  scheme 
was  directed  against  Great  Britain  and 
inspired  from  Germany,  December,  678 
(No.  576);  M.  J.  Delafosse's  questions 
in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  January  1911, 
686  (No.  580),  M.  Pichcn  ready  to  join 
in  any  discussion  with  other  Powers  who 
had  guaranteed  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
686  (No.  580),  Text  of  speech,  688  (No. 
582,  end.);  Count  Stirum  states  that 
Holland  would  decline  to  discuss  her 
right  to  construct  a  fort  on  her  own 
territory,  687  (No.  581);  Press  com- 
ments on  M.  Pichcn's  speech,  687-t! 
(No.  582);  M.  Pichon  has  no  desire  to 
raise  a  European  question,  suggests  it 
would  be  useful  for  Powers  guarantee- 
ing Belgium  neutrality  to  interchange 
views,  689  (No.  583) ;  bad  impression 
caused  by  M.  Pichon's  statement  in 
Holland,  693  (No.  587);  eSect  of  speech 
upon  possibility  of  passage  of  the  Bill, 
695  (No.  589). 

and  Germany  :  Suggested  German  pressure 
denied  by  M.  van  Swinderen,  October 
1909,  649-50  (No.  558);  Lieut.-Col. 
Yarde-Buller  on  German  influences, 
651  (No.  558,  end.);  and  Mr.  Campbell 
on,  652-3  (No.  559);  suggestion  that 
impulse  towards  coast  defence  emanates 
from  Germany,  August  1910,  669  (No. 
569,  end.);  M.  van  Swinderen  denies 
that  Dutch  policy  is  subject  to  German 


HOLLAND— (continued). 

Flushing:  Fortification,  &c. — (continued). 

and  Germany — (continued). 

pressure,  October;  defences  not  directed 
against  any  Power  or  group  of  Powers, 
670-1  (No!^  571);  British  views  on,  671 
(No.  571,  min.);  suggestion  of  German 
pre-ssure  upon  Holland,  680  (No.  577 
and  miti.);  M.  van  Swinderen  renews 
assurances  that  Germany  has  never 
exercised  pressure  upon  Holland,  684 
(No.  579),  695  (No.  589);  British  com- 
ment on,  696  (No.  589,  win.);  Sir  A. 
Johnstone  on  Dutch  feeling  towards  Ger- 
many and  probable  attitude  in  event  of 
a  war,  September,  711-2  (No.  598),  714 
(No.  599);  M.  Colyn  on  Dutch  military 
preparations  and  situation  in  September, 
713-4  (No.  598);  M.  van  Swinderen's 
assurances  of  Dutch  determination  to 
resist  a  German  advance,  715  (No.  599); 
M.  van  Idsinga  on  probable  Dutch 
action,  715-6  (No.  599,  end.);  M.  van 
Swinderen  on  Dutch  military  plans  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  territory  by  Ger- 
many, 717  (No.  600). 

Alleged  letter  from  the  German  Emperor  lo 
Queen  Wilhe'.mina,  denied  bv  M.  van 
Swinderen,  October  1909,  649  (No.  558); 
British  views  of  German  Emperor's, 
attitude,  652-3  (No.  559);  Baron 
Heeckeren's  belief  in  the  alleged  letter, 
February  1910,  655-6  (No.  561)  ;  Sir  G. 
Buchanan  rn  M.  van  Swinderen's 
denial, 656  (No.  561) ;  Baron  Heeckeren's 
statement  in  the  Dutch  Chamber,  657-8 
(No.  562);  M.  van  Swinderen's  cate- 
gorical denial,  and  expression  of  respect 
and  affection  towards  the  German 
Emperor,  658  (No.  562),  explanation  of 
his  statement  to  Sir  G.  Buchanan,  659- 
60  (No.  563);  explanations  communi- 
cated by  Baron  Gericke  to  Sir  E.  Grey, 
660-1  (No.  564;;  Baron  Heeckeren's 
note  justifying  his  action,  662  (No.  565), 
responsibility  attributed  to  Dr.  Kuyper, 
662  (No.  565) ;  Sir  G.  Buchanan  on  con- 
tradictory statements  on  origin  of  the 
story,  662  (No.  565),  663-4  (No.  566); 
M.  van  Swinderen's  further  explanations 
to  Sir  G.  Buchanan,  663  (No.  566),  Dr. 
Kuyper 's  denial,  664  (No.  567);  Stan- 
daard's  retraction  of,  664  (No.  567); 
Baron  Heeckeren's  reaffirmation,  and 
M.  van  Swinderen's  speech  reaffirming 
his  denial,  July,  664-5  (No.  567). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Importance  of  question 
to  England,  651  (No.  558,  min.);  Dutch 
neutrality  and  position  in  event  of  an 
.\nglo-German  war,  653  (No.  559,  min.); 
Dutch  opposition  to  Bill  and  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  a  cause  of  offence  to 
England,  November  1910,  673  (No.  573) ; 
French  view  that  scheme  was  directed 
against  England,  December,  678  (No. 
576);  British  attitude  towards  ihe 
scheme,  January  1911.  685  (No.  579, 
min.);  Great  Britain  has  refrained  from 
putting  forward  any  opinion  as  to  merits 
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HOLLAND— (confintted) . 

Flushing:  Fortification,  &c. — (continued). 

and  Great  Britain— (continued) . 

and  objects  of  defence  scheme,  690-1 
(No.  585) ;  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Parker 
summarising  policy  of  Great  Britain  and 
stating  international  conventions  affect- 
ing the  question,  696-704  (No.  590);  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe  on  fortification  of  Flushing, 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  situation 
of  Belgium  as  a  neutralised  State,  and 
position  of  Holland,  704-5  (No.  590, 
min.);  Sir  E  .Grey's  statement  of 
British  attitude,  February,  707  (No. 
592),  M.  van  Swinderen's  satisfaction 
with,  707  (No.  593);  M.  van  Idsinga 
considers  Dutch  feeUng  more  favourable 
towards  England  and  France  in  the 
present  crisis,  but  not  in  general,  Sep- 
tember, 716  (No.  599,  end). 

Hague  Peace  Conference  (v.  sub  Hague). 

London  Naval  Conference  (v.  s?<b  London 
Naval  Conference). 

Neutrality  of:  (v.  also  supra  Fhishing) ; 
Dutch  right  to  take  steps  for  defence  of 
her  territory,  651  (No.  358,  min.); 
suggested  agre«ment  with  Germany,  653 
(No.  559);  Dutch  policy  based  on  main- 
tenance of  strictest  neutrality,  Decem- 
ber 1909,  654  (No.  560);  North  Sea  Con- 
vention and,  654  (No.  560),  655-6  (No. 
561),  657  (No.  562);  increased  anxiety 
for  defensive  measures  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  neutral  State,  October  1910, 
669  (No.  569,cncL);  M.  van  Swinderen's 
assurances  of  neutrality,  670  (No.  571); 
coast  defence  scheme  and  efforts  to 
protect  neutrality,  December  1910, 
676-7  (No.  575) ;  Dutch  probable  action 
in  event  of  a  violation  of  her  neutrality, 
712  (No.  598);  military  preparations, 
September  1911,  713  (No.  598,  end); 
717  (No.  600). 

Quintuple  Treaty,  1839  :  Holland  a  party  to, 
374  (No.  310),  375-7  (No.  311),  408 
(No.  329),  447-8  (No.  344,  end);  pro- 
posed fortification  of  Flushing  and,  689 
(No.  583,  min.),  697-8,  701-2,  703  (No. 
590),  704  (No.  590,  min.),  709  (No.  596, 
end.) 

British  attitude  towards  neutrality  of 
Holland.  1912,  392  (No.  320),  392-6 
(No.  321) ;  question  of  blockade  in 
event  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  391-6 
(Nos.  321-21. 

and  Belgium  :  No  Dutch  intention  of  a 
political  or  military  entente,  October 
1910,  671  (No.  571);  relations  of  a 
friendly  nature,  671  (No.  571),  672  (No. 
572) ;  Belgian  Press  campaign  against 
fortification  of  Flushing,  1911,  685  (No. 
579);  Belgian  views  on,  692  (No.  586); 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  question  of 
fortification  of  Flushing,  701-4  (No. 
590),  704-5  (No.  590,  min.);  no  military 
convention  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  September  1911,  713  (No. 
598.  end). 


HOLLAND— (confn!  wed). 

and  Germany :  German  aims,  December 
1907,  142  (No.  118);  Herr  von  Tschir- 
schky  denies  intention  of  absorbing, 
September  1906,  194  (No.  164). 

INDL\. 

Indian  frontier  :  Article  IV  of  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Treaty  of  1907,  516-7  (No.  420  and 
min.),  and  Article  III  of  Treaty  of  1911, 
522  (No.  425,  end),  525  (No.  428),  526 
(No.  429). 

Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  1911,  522  (No. 
425,  end),  525  (No.  428),  532  (No.  436), 
535  (No.  440). 

ITALY. 

and  Abyssinia  :  Anglo-French-Italian  Agree- 
ment, 1905,  24-5  (No.  9). 
and   Austria-Hungary :   Hostile  and  suspi- 
cious attitude,  October  1906,  30  (No. 
14) ;    anti-Austro-Hungarian  sentiments 
increasing,  December  1908,  35  (No.  22) 
Triple  Alliance  (v.  /tub  Treaties,  &c.). 
and  France  (v.  sub  France). 
and  Germany  (v.  sub  Germany). 

Triple  Alliance  (v.  sub  Treaties,  &c.). 
and  Great  Britain  :  Anglo-Italian  negotia- 
tions of  1887  :  Text  of  notes  exchanged. 
1-2  (No.  1) ;  Lord  Roseberry  not  willing 
to  enter  into  closer  relations,  ioy2,  4 
(No.  1) ;  summary  of  extent  and  eSect 
of  the  Agreement,  1902,  5-6  (No.  1). 
Tripoli  :    for    discussions,    1901-2  upon 

Tripoli,  V.  sub  Tripoli. 
Marchese  di  San  Giuliano  appointed 
Ambassador  at  London,  1906,  29  (No. 
14) ;  German  views  on  supposed  Anglo- 
Italian  alliance,  March  1907,  32  (No. . 
17) ;  Agreement  practically  terminated 
in  1892,  32  (No.  17.  min.);  Italian 
unfavourable  impression  of  British 
attitude  in  October  1907,  33  (No.  18); 
French  suggestion  that  Italy  should  be 
instigated  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain  re  Mediterranean, 
November  1907 ;  British  contrary 
view,  34  (No.  20) ;  confidence  in 
England's  friendship,  1911,  444-5 
(No.  344,  end.);  General  Pollio  on 
Italian  pacific  policy,  444  (No.  344, 
end.). 

and  Hague  Peace  Conference  (v.  sub 
Hague). 

and  Spain  :  Italo-Spanish  Agreement,  May  4, 
1887,  concluded  and  communicated  to 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Great 
Britain,  17  (No.  2,  ed.  note):  renewed 
May  4,  1891;  not  renewed  1895,  18  (No. 
2,  ed.  note). 

and  Triple  Alliance  (v.  sub  Treaties,  &c.. 
Alliance,  Triple). 

and  Tripoli  (v.  sub  Tripoli). 

and  Turkey :  Anglo-Austro-Hungarian  and 
Italian  Agreement,  December  1887, 
with  regard  to  Turkish  affairs,  8-13 
(No.  2). 
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JAPAN. 

Emigration  policy  and  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  May  1911,  525  (No.  427);  and 
Australia,  528  (No.  430). 
Navy  :  Rumoured  purchase  of  new  Brazilian 
battleships,  October  1909,  471  (No.  368); 
rumour  discounted  by  British  Admi- 
ralty, 472  (No.  369). 
General  foreign  policy. 

Arbitration  (v.  sitb  Arbitration). 
and  China  («.  sub  China). 
and  Corea  (u.  sub  Corea). 
and  Germany  :  German  Emperor's  actions 
considered  inimical  to  Japan,  1908,  i 
461    (No.   358) ;    Baron   Mumm   von  | 
Schwartzenstein  on  German-Japanese  : 
relations,  March  1911,  505-6  (No.  41),  | 
Sir  C.  MacDonald  on,  505-6  (No.  41)  I 
and  Great  Britain  :  ! 
General    relations,    1908 :    Relations    of  | 
Japanese    Ambassador    with    Sir  E. 
Grey,  453  (No.  349),  ;  I 

1909  :  Marquis  Katsura's  assurance 
of  alliance  and  friendship,  470  (No. 
366). 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  Sir  E.  Grey  on 
aim  of  Alliance  and  hopes  for  con- 
tinuance of  goodwill,  January  1908, 
453  (No.  348);  Sir  E.  Grey's  assu- 
rances, February  1,  453  (No.  349),  454 
(No.  350). 

1909  :  Prince  Ito  on  importance  of  main- 
taining. May,  467-8  (No.  365);  and 
also  Marquis  Katsura  on,  470  (No. 
366);  Sir  E.  Grey  on,  470-1  (No.  367); 
Lord  Kitchener  on  value  of  the 
Alliance  and  close  relations  with 
Japan,  December,  472-3  (No.  371). 

1910  :  Japanese  commemoration  of  eighth 
anniversary  of  Alliance;  popular  and 
official  confidence  in  the  Alliance, 
February,  476-7  (No.  379)  Sir  E. 
Grey  discusses  the  relationship  of  the 
Alliance  to  a  proposed  universal  Arbi- 
tration Treaty,  September  1910,  503 
(No.  405) ;  invites  Japan  to  consider 
their  attitude,  503  (No.  405). 

1911  :  And  again,  January  16,  504  (No. 

406)  ;  J apanese  reply :  hope  for  a 
renewal  of  .^nglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
504  (No.  407),  512  (No.  417);  Alliance 
to  be  amended.  Sir  E.  Grey's  sugges- 
tions, 509-10  (No.  411),  510  (No.  412), 

510  (No.  413),  511  (No.  414);  Japa- 
nc'se  satisfaction,  510  (No.  412);  main 
proposals  for  modification  decided. 
513  (No.  418);  British  comments  on, 
513  (No.  418,  mm.). 

Negotiations :  1911  : 

(a)  Relationship  of  Alliance  to  proposed 
.■\rbitration  Treaty  :  Sir  E.  Grey's 
suggestions,  504  (No.  406),  Japan 
would  except  the  provisions  of  the 
Alliance  from  the  Treaty,  504-5  fNo. 

407)  ,  507  (No.  409),  509  (No.  411), 

511  (No.  414),  514  (No.  420):  the 
Alliance  a  difficulty  to  United  States, 


JAPAN— (con/inuctf). 

General  foreign  policy — (continued). 
Negotiations  :  1911  —  (continued), 
(a)  Relationship,  &c. — (continued). 
517  (No.  421),  560  (No.  464);  Japan 
raises  point  of  operation  of  .•Mliance 
with  regard  to  Powers  having  a 
treaty  of  unlimited  arbitration,  and 
Powers  having  no  treaty,  518  (No. 
422),  519  (No.  423);  Marquis  Komura 
on  effect  of  Treaty  on  Alliance,  519 
(No.  423).  possible  action  of  United 
States  Senate.  526  (No.  428); 
suggested  article  dealing  with 
third  Powers,  520-1  (No.  424);  Text 
of  proposed  article,  521  (No.  424, 
end.);  Sir  E.  Grey's  desire  for  a 
simultaneous  conclusion  of  the  two 
Treaties,  521  (No.  425),  575  (No. 
475). 

Third  Power  question  and  Alliance : 
Marquis  Komura  on,  524  (No.  426); 
Sir  E.  Grey  suggests  a  new  article 
upon  Third  Power  question, 
specially  excepting  the  United 
States,  June,  525-6  (No.  428),  Japa- 
nese objections  to,  526-7  (No.  429), 
and  proposals  for  a  Memorandum 
on,  526-7  (No.  429,  and  end); 
Marquis  Komura  on  necessity  for 
an  understanding  for  guidance  of 
naval  and  military  authorities,  July, 
528  (No.  430);  Sir  E.  Grey  reaffirms 
his  new  article  with  a  bi-lateral 
amendment,  529  (No.  431);  Japan 
abandons  the  proposed  Memo- 
randum, July.  530  (No.  432); 
question  in  British  Parliament  on 
application  of  terms  of  alliance  to  a 
third  Power  in  case  of  war,  537 
(No.  444). 

(6)  Extension  of  term  of  the  Alliance  : 
extension  suggested  by  Sir  E.  Grey, 
510  (No.  411),  510  (No.  413); 
British  Cabinet  agree  to  extension 
of  term  :  ten  years  suggested,  511 
(No.  415);  Sir  C.  MacDonald 's 
representations  upon  question  of 
renewal  and  extension  of  term,  512 
(No.  417),  514  (No.  419);  514-5  (No. 
420);  Count  Komura  on,  513  (No. 
418),  516  (No.  420);  ten  years' 
period  agreed,  523  (No.  425,  end.). 

(c)  Revision  of  Alliance  :  suggested, 
504-5  (No.  407),  Count  Komura  on 
renewal  and  amendment,  507  (No. 
409);  Sir  E.  Grey  on  revision  of 
Alliance  and  extension  of  term 
when  the  proposed  -Arbitration 
Treaty  had  been  concluded,  509-10 
(No.  411),  510  (No.  413):  Marquis 
Komura  on  advisability  of  revision 
irrespective  of  proposed  Arbitration 
Treaty,  515  (No.  420);  Japan 
communicates  draft  for  a  revised 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  May  17, 
Text,  521-3  (No.  425);  discussion 
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JAPAN — (continued). 

General  foreign  policy — (continued). 
Negotiations :  1911 — (continued).  , 

(c)  Revision  of  Alliance — (continued). 
on    Article    dealing    with  Indian 
frontier,  516-7  (No.  420  and  niin.), 
525  (No.  428),  526  (No.  429);  Japan 
agrees    to    proposed  amendments, 
July  4,  526  (No.  429),  528  (No.  430), 
530  (No.  432). 
Question  of  Great    Britain  consulting 
Prime   Ministers  of  self-governing 
Dominions,  521  (No.  424),  525  (No. 
427) ;     prolongation     of  Alliance 
approved  by  Dominions,  525  (No. 
427) ;    apprehension  on  emigration 
question,  Japanese  assurance,  525 
(No.    427) ;    questions    in  British 
Parliament  on  submission  of  Draft 
Alliance  for  approval  of  Dominions, 
536  (Nos.  441-2). 
Persia :    .\lliance    does    not    relate  to 
Persia,  536  (No.  443). 
Publication    of,    and    communication  to 
Powers :  United  States,  France,  and 
Russia,   530  (No.  432),   530-1  (No. 

433)  ,  533-4  (No.  437);  United  States 
informed  of  text  of  .Article  4,  531  (No. 

434)  ;  Treaty  signed,  July  13,  531 
(No.  435);  Text,  532-3  (No.  436), 
Anglo-Japanese  mutual  expressions  of 
thanks,  534-5  (Nos.  438-9). 

Effect  of  Alliance  in  Japan,  5S7-9  (Nos. 
445-6);  Russian  opinion,  535  (No. 
440). 

Hague  Peace  Conference  (v.  sub  Hague). 

London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 
Naval  Conference). 

and  United  States  :  General  relations  ; 
Possibility  of  an  American-Japanes'i 
war,  discussed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
February  1908,  455-6  (No.  352);  Euro- 
pean belief  in  :  456  (No.  352) ;  Baron 
Takahira  on,  459  (No.  355);  effect  of 
visit  of  .\merican  battleship  fleet  to 
Japan  on  the  situation,  459  (No.  356). 

Settlement  of  differences  betwron  Japan  and 
United  States,  February  1908,  455  (No. 
351);  President  Roosevelt  desirous  of  an 
understanding  with  Great  Britain  on 
subject  of  relations  to  Japan  and  ques- 
tion of  immigration,  455  (No.  352); 
possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  war,  455-6 
(No.  352) ;  overtures  for  a  joint  effort 
with  Great  Britain  on  immigration 
question,  March,  457-8  (No.  354). 

Japanese- American  .\greement :  status  quo 
in  Pacific  and  integrity  of  China; 
Exchange  of  Notes  proposed,  Novem- 
ber 23,  Text,  communicated  by 
American  Ambassador,  November, 
460-1  (No.  357) ;  Japanese  Text  of  Notes 
communicated  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  Novem- 
ber 27,  462-3  (No.  359);  negotiations 
well  received  by  German  press,  463  (No. 
360),  and  by  .\merican  press,  464  (No. 
362) ;  Mr.  J.  Bryce  on  informal  character 
of  the  instrument,  December,  464  (No. 


JAPAN — (continued). 

Japanese- American  Agreement — (continued). 
362) ;  Agreement  welcomed  by  Russia* 
465  (No.  363),  and  by  Great  Britain, 
465  (No.  364). 

United  States  proposal  for  a  General  Arbi- 
tration Treaty,  March  1908,  458-9  (No. 
355). 

1911  :  Count  Komura  on  impossibility  of  a 
war,  507  (No.  409);  Sefior  Creel  on 
possibility  of  war;  apprehension  that 
Japan  might  seize  the  Philippine 
Islands,  508  (No.  410);  idea  discounted 
by  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  508-9  (No.  410). 

KIAO-CHAO. 
Germany  and  :  Prince  Ito  on  annexation  of, 
468  (No.  365) ;  German  Emperor  and 
Emperor  of  Russia  and.  468  (No.  365). 


KIEL  CANAL. 

Strategic  value  of.  Captain  Dumas  on,  124 
(No.  104,  end.). 

LIAO-TUNG  PENINSULA. 

Japan  and  lease  of.  May  1909,  467-8  (No. 
365). 

LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  1908-9. 

Proposal  for  a  Conference  :  Invitations  issued 
by  Great  Britain  to  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia, 
Spain,  United  States  of  America,  Feb- 
ruary 1908,  306  (No.  263),  and  to  the 
Netherlands,  318  (No.  275,  ed.  note). 

Date  suggested,  October  1908,  306  (No.  263). 

Object  of,  defined,  306  (No.  263);  questions 
for  programme  stated,  307  (No.  263); 
object  of  Conference  stated  by  Sir  E. 
Grey,  310-1  (No.  268),  319  (No.  276), 
and  by  Sir  F.  Campbell  to  Baron 
Gericke,  310-1  (No.  268);  reasons  for 
excluding  Minor  Powers,  311  (No.  269). 

Procedure  :  Preliminary  exchange  of  memo- 
randa invited,  307  (No.  263);  German 
suggestion  that  Powers  should  formulate 
proposals  for  modifying  the  existing  law, 

312  (No.  270);  French  suggestion  of  a 
British  preliminary  statement  of  views, 

313  (No.  271).  not  acceptable  to  Great 
Britain,  314  (No.  271,  mm.);  319  (No. 
277);  Sir  E.  Grey  on  procedure  and 
unofficial  discussions,  315  (No.  271, 
mm.),  and  observations  on  the  German 
suggestion,  319  (No.  276);  French 
suggestion  of  a  British  memorandum  on 
each  point  welcomed,  320  (No.  277). 

British  Memorandum  on  points  for  discus- 
sion issued  to  the  invited  Powers,  320 
(No.  278) ;  circular  to  Powers  notifying 
acceptances  of  invitation,  subjects  for 
discussion,  Russian  and  German  reser- 
vations and  proposals,  and  date  for 
Conference,  December  1908,  327-8  (No. 
284). 


LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  1908-9— 

(continued). 
Powers  acceptances  and  remonstrances  : 

Austria-Hungary  :  Representatives  not  to 
liave  full  power  to  sigh  a  declaration, 
343  (No.  296) ;  Sir  E.  Grey  hopes  for  a 
reconsideration  of  this  attitude,  344 
(No.  296);  full  powers  granted,  344 
(No.  296,  note). 

France  :  Invitation  accepted  :  suggestion 
for  communication  of  a  preliminary 
statement  and  meeting  of  delegates, 
313  "(No.  271),  316  (No.  273);  offer 
to  send  M.  Renault  over  for  a  prelimi- 
nary discussion,  316  (No.  273);  British 
views  on,  314  (No.  271);  Sir  E.  Grey's 
reply  to  French  suggestions,  319  (No. 
277) ;  Anglo-French  draft  declaration 
as  a  basis  of  discussion  to  bo  prepared  : 
M.  Fromageot  to  act  in  place  of 
M.  Renault,  330  (No.  286). 

Germany:  Invitation  accepted,  312  (No. 
270),  suggestion  that  Powers  may 
introduce  any  subject  connected  with 
the  questions  of  the  programme,  and, 
that  in  place  of  preliminary  exchange 
of  views  on  the  correct  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  that  Powers  should  for- 
mulate proposals  for  modifying  the 
existing  law,  and  circulate  these  pro- 
posals beforehand,  312-3  (No.  270); 
Sir  E.  Grey  explains  British  views  on 
preliminary  procedure,  318-9  (No. 
276),  Germany  again  recommend.^ 
her  counter-proposals,  321-2  (No. 
279) ;  Great  Britain  will  receive  a 
Memorandum  in  the  form  suggested 
by  Germany,  322  (No.  280);  Memo- 
randum  to  take  form  of  a  draft  set  of 
rules,  in  form  of  a  treaty,  which  the 
International  Court  was  in  future  to 
apply,  324  (No.  282);  British  com- 
ments on  German  memorandum, 
325-6  (No.  283,  mm.);  lines  of  Memo- 
randum notified  to  Powers  by  Great; 
Britain,  327  (No.  284);  German 
criticism  of  British  views  as  to  appli- 
cation by  the  International  Prize 
Court  of  rules  laid  down  by  only  a 
limited  number  of  Powers;  divergence 
of  views  as  to  existing  international 
law  manifested  in  the  memoranda, 
332-3  (No.  289,  end.);  Sir  E.  Grey's 
reply  to,  334-5  (No.  290);  German 
further  representations  and  suggestion 
of  postponement  of  Conference  until 
January  1909,  335-7  (No.  291);  Sir  E. 
Grey  restates  British  views  and 
proposals  :  desirability  of  the  Powers 
enunciating  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law;  objections  to  the  alter- 
native course  recommended  by 
Gcrmanv;  request  for  adherence  to 
the  December  date,  337-40  (No.  292); 
request  that  German  final  decision 
might  be  suspe  nded,  341  (No.  293); 
British  reasons  have  not  proved  con- 
vincing to  Germany  :  no  objection  to 


LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  1908-9— 

{continued). 
Powers  acceptances,  &c. — (continued). 

Germany — (continued). 

the  negotiations  being  conducted  on 
the  British  basis  of  discussion  :  agree 
to  December  1,  343  (No.  295,  end.).; 
Lord  Acton  cn  the  difference  in  views 
of  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  341-2 
(No.  294). 

Holland :  M.  van  Swinderen's  regret  at 
exclusion  of  .the  Netherlands,  anxiety 
for  an  invitation,  308  (No.  264); 
reasons  for  desiring  an  invitation,  308 
(No.  264),  309  (No.  266);  Sir  E.  Grey 
asks  that  the  request  should  not  be 
pressed,  309  (No.  266);  disappoint- 
ment expressed  at  refusal  to  extend 
an  invitation  :  further  representations 
made,  310-1  (No.  268);  United  States 
will  not  press  for  an  invitation  for 
Holland,  311  (No.  269);  M.  van  Swin- 
deren's further  representaticns,  315 
(No.  272).  318  (No.  275i;  Germany, 
Russia  and  United  States  of  America 
stated  to  be  in  sympathy,  315  (No. 
272) ;  Great  Britain  decides  to  invito 
the  Netherlands  to  take  part  in  the 
Conference,  and  notifies  the  other 
Powers,  318  (No.  275,  ed.  note); 
reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Netherlands,  318  (No.  275,  ed.  note); 
Memorandum  stating  British  and  Ger- 
man views  communicated  to  M.  van 
Swinderen,  342  (No.  294,  end.). 

Japan  :  Anglo-Japanese  views  in  general 
agreement :  Sir  E.  Grey  suggests  pre- 
liminary informal  discussion,  331 
(No.  288). 

Norway  :  expresses  hope  for  an  invitation  : 
su<'"ests  possibilitv  of  other  Powers 
being  consulted,  310  (No.  267),^  further 
representations  made,  318  (No.  275, 
ed.  note). 

Russia:  Invitation  accepted,  reservations 
upon  the  proposed  programme  and 
memoranda  to  be  exchanged,  316-7 
(No.  274);  Russian  memorandum 
cannot  be  ready  by  August  1,  suggest 
that  exchange  should  take  place  in 
London,  simultaneously,  323  (No. 
281),  suggest  that  the  memoranda  of 
the  several  Governments  should  form 
first  and  principal  basis  for  the  deh- 
berations,  329-30  (No.  285). 

Spain  :  Sir  E.  Grey  on  reason  for  inviting 
Spain,  311  (No.  268). 

United  States  :  Invitation  accepted, 
Admiral  Stockton  representative,  311 
(No.  269);  unofficial  discussions  in 
advance  would  be  welcomed  by  Great 
Britain,  314  (No.  271,  mm.);  Sir  E. 
Grey  suggests  a  prehminary  exchange 
of  views  and  an  understanding  as  to 
lines  to  be  followed,  330-1  (No.  287). 
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LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  1908-9— 
(continued). 
Negotiations  : 

Conference  held,  December  4,  1908-Feb- 
ruary  26,  1909,  344  (No.  296,  ed. 
note). 

Germany  :  Instructions  as  to  form  of 
result,  conventional  in  place  of  the 
declaratory  form.  345-6  (No.  298):  Sir 
E.  Grey's  appreciation  of  Herr 
Kriege's  conduct  of  business,  346 
(No.  299). 

Great  Britain  :  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on  the 
negotiations,  344-5  (No.  297);  conces- 
sions made  by,  346  (No.  299);  British 
desire  to  establish  the  International 
Prize  Court,  346  (No.  299) ;  possibility 
of  Parliament  consenting  to  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  346  (No.  299);  Sir  E. 
Grey  on  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
348-9  (No.  302). 

Holland  :  M.  Euyssenaers's  opinion  that 
Conference  was  working  smoothly; 
anticipates  difficulty  in  respect  of 
form  to  be  given  to  the  results,  345-6 
(No.  298). 

United  States  of  America :  Appreciation 
of  British  co-operation  in  the  matter 
of  the  Prize  Court  and  proposal  to 
invest  it  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  347  (No. 
300),  United  States  views  on,  348 
(No.  301);  importance  attached  to 
the  establishment  of  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  348-9  (No.  302);  Sir  E.  Grey 
on  impossibility  of  the  Conference 
being  called  upon  to  establish,  349 
(No.  302),  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should  initiate  negotiations 
amongst  Great  Powers,  349  (No.  302) 
suggestion  agreed,  349  (No.  302). 

Programme  : 
Contraband,  307  (No.  263),  345  (No.  297). 

356  (No.  306),  361-2  (No.  307). 
Blockade,  307  (No.  263),  845  (No.  297), 

345   (No.   298),  356   (No.   306).  361 

(No.  307). 

Continuous  voyage,  307  (No.  263),  345 
(No.  297). 

Neutral  vessels,  destruction  of,  307  (No. 

263),  345  (No.  297),  356-7  (No.  306), 

363-4  (No.  307). 
Merchant   vessels,  conversion   into  war- 
ships, 307  (No.  263),  345  (No.  297). 

345  (No.  298),  360-1  (No.  807). 
Merchant  vessels,  transference  of  flag,  307 

(No.  263),  345  (No.  297),  357  (No. 

306),  364-5  (No.  307). 
Enemy  property,  nationality  or  domicile 

of  owner,  307  (No.  263),  357  (No.  306), 

365  (No.  307). 

International  Prize  Court,  307  (No.  268) 
328  (No.  284),  334-5  (No.  290),  345 
(No.  297),  346  (No.  298),  346  (No. 
299),  347-8  (No.  300),  357  (No.  306), 
360  (No.  307).  866  (No.  307). 


LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  1908-9— 

(continued). 
Programme — (continued). 

Question  of  investing  Court  with  powers  of 
arbitration,  347-8  (No.  300),  348  (No. 
301).  349  (No.  302). 

(For   discussion   of   above    questions  at 
Hague    Conference,    v.    sub  Hague 
Peace  Conference.) 
Conclusion  of  and  results  : 

Unanimous  conclusion  and  a  Declaration 
elaborated,  349-50  (No.  303);  British 
expression  of  appreciation  to  Powers, 
350  (No.  303) ;  publication  of  proceed- 
ings agreed,  350  (No.  303);  desira- 
bility that  non-signatory  Powers 
should  accede,  and  that  all  Plenipoten- 
tiaries should  sign  by  March  19,  350 
(No.  303). 

British  expression  of  gratitude  to  France  : 
friendly  and  conciliatory  attitude 
recognised,  appreciation  of  M. 
Renault,  351  (No.  304). 

Notification  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  to  the  countries  not  signa- 
tories of  the  Declaration,  367-9  (No. 
308). 

Parliamentary  attitude.  Naval  Prize  Bill 
passed  by  House  of  Commons,  rejected 
by  House  of  Lords,  December  1911, 
369  (No.  308,  ed.  note). 

Professor  J.  Westlake's  comments  on  the 
Declaration,  369-70  (No.  309). 
Criticism  of  the  Declaration  : 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on,  351-2  (No.  305). 

Article  by  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  in  the 
Nineteenth'  Century,  May  1909; 
criticising  the  Declaration  as  a 
surrender  of  rights  and  concession  to 
neutrals  to  the  detriment  of  British 
naval  power :  legal  effect  of  the 
Declaration  and  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary sanction,  352-60  (No.  306); 
Notes  by  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on  the 
Article,  360-6  (No.  307). 

LUXEMBURG. 

British  guarantee  of,  702-3  (No.  590);  M. 
Eyschen's  opinion  that  Germany  would 
not  violate  neutrality  of  Luxemburg, 
1914,  411-2  (No.  332). 

MACEDONIA. 

Activity  of  bands  in,  38-9  (No.  23,  win.); 
British  representations  for  suppression 
of,  40  (No.  23,  mm.);  partition  of  Mace- 
donia contrary  to  British  policy,  41  (No. 
24,  mm.);  Sir  E.  Grey  on  activity  of 
Greek  bands,  42  (No.  25);  M.  xneotoky 
on  Greek  efforts  at  suppression,  44  (No. 
26);  Sir  E.  GreJ?  on  Greek  policy,  45 
(No.  27). 

German  attitude,  July  1908:  M.  Louis 
apprehensive  of,  63  (No.  50). 

MADAGASCAR. 
French  establishment  of  protectorate  in  : 
effect  on  British  commercial  Treaty 
rights,  489  (No.  392),  490-1  (No.  393); 
Count  Komura's  comments  on,  494  (No. 
396). 
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MADEIRA. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  attempts  to  acquire, 
1846-7  {v.  sub  Portugal,  Colonies). 

German  suggestion  of  a  concession  at,  55 
(No.  36),  concession  for  construction  of 
sanatoria  granted  to  Prince  Hohenlohe 
and  subsequent  negotiations,  September 
1908,  65  (No.  52),  question  of  an 
exclusive  Portuguese  Board  of  Control, 
65  (No.  52),  66  (No.  53);  Dr.  M. 
Grabham  on  German  compensation  for, 
68  (No.  56),  Sir  F.  Villiers  on,  66  (No. 
53),  68  (No.  56);  Portuguese  policy  to 
obtain  a  free  hand  in  the  matter,  68 
(No.  56) ;  German  predominant  trading 
position  in  Madeira,  68  (No.  56). 

MANCHURIA. 
Railways  in  :  Prince  Ito  on.  May  1909,  467 
(No.  365) ;  Marquis  Katsura  on,  470  (No. 
366),  British  policy  and,  467  (No.  365); 
Lord  Kitchener  on  Japanese  policy,  473 
(No.  371) ;  attempted  internationalisa- 
tion  of,  485  (No.  386),  488  (No.  391); 
Great  Britain  and  Manchurian  railway. 
453  (No.  349),  454  (No.  350j;  attitude  in 
1910,  479  (No.  380). 
Russo-Japanese  Convontion,  June  1910 : 
dealing  with  railways,  status  quo, 
spheres  of  special  interest,  line  of 
demarcation,  abstention  from  political 
activities  and  respect  for  special 
interests,  480-2  (No.  383);  assurances 
concerning  "  open  door,"  482  (No.  385): 
Count  Komura  on  the  Convention,  484 
(No.  386) ;  Sir  E.  Grey  on  "  open  door," 

486  (Nos.  387-8;  German  comment  on, 

487  (No.  389);  Text  of  secret  article  of 
1907  Convention  defining  spheres  of 
influence,  485  (No.  386,  min.). 

MARITIME  LAW. 
V.  sub  Hague  Peace  Conference  and  London 
Naval  Conference. 

MASAMPHO. 

Withdrawn  as  open  port,  491  (No.  394),  492 
(No.  395),  494,  5  (No.  396,  and  end.), 
497  (No.  398). 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Secret  Agreement  between  Great  Britain, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  Exchange 
of  Notes  between  Italy  and  Great 
Britain.  Texts,  February  12,  1887,  1-2 
(No.  1  (a)  and  (6)  ),  joined  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  March  24,  1887,  1-2  (No. 
1  (c)  and  (d)),  repudiated  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  1892,  4  (No.  1  (e)),  7  (Ann.  IV), 
and  by  Lord  Salisbury,  4-5  (No.  1  (g)), 
Sir  T.  H.  Sanderson  on,  1902,  6,  Sir  P. 
Currie  on,  1892,  7  (Ann.  IV). 

France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  agree- 
ment :  French  suggestion  of  an  Anglo- 
Italian  agreement  not  acceptable  to 
Great  Britain,  November  1907,  34  (No. 
20). 

Greece  suggests  an  Anglo-Greek  Agreement, 
July  1907,  37  (No.  23);  British  views 
against,  39—40  (No.  23,  win.)  {v  also  sub 
Greece,  and  Great  Britain). 


MEDITERRANEAN— (conhnued). 

Greek  claim  for  Epirus  in  event  of  break-up 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  July  1907,  37 
(No.  23  {v.  sub  Epirus). 

Greek  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
November  1907,  44  (No.  27). 

German  policy  in  Mediterranean  and  atti- 
tude towards  Anglo-Italian  understand- 
ing, March  1907,  32  (No.  17);  German 
aspirations  for  access  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, September  1906,  28  (No.  13). 

(v.  also  sub  Turkey,  Secret  Agreement, 
Anglo  -  Austro  -  Hungarian  -  Italian,  De- 
cember 12,  1887.) 

Tripoli  question  (v.  sub  Tripoli). 

MEXICO. 

and  Japan  :  Count  Komura  states  that  Japan 
has  no  interests  in,  1911,  509  (No.  410). 

MILITARY  PREPARATIONS  OF  1911  {v. 
sub  Agadir  crisis). 

MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

Relation  to  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty 
(v.  sub  -Arbitration,  and  United  States). 

MOROCCO. 

Franco-Italian  Agreement,  inclusion  of 
Morocco  in,  1902,  21  (No.  6),  Italy  and 
free  hand  to  France  in  Morocco,  23 
(No.  8  and  note). 

German  policy  in,  July  1908,  63  (No.  50). 

MUKDEN. 

and  Japan  :  Lord  Kitchener  on,  473  (No. 
371). 

NORTH  SEA. 

Convention  of  1882,  Police  of  North  Sea 
Fisheries-:  definition  of  limits  of  North 
Sea,  142-3  (No.  118),  146  (No.  122),  150 
(No.  125) ;  France  a  riverain  Power,  151 
(No.  129). 

Agreement :  United  Kingdom,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden, 
maintenance  of  status  quo,  1908. 

and  Belgium  :  British  opinion  that 
Belgium  should  be  included.  Count 
Metternich  on  difiBculty  of,  January 
1908,  161  (No.  140),  163  (No.  141). 

and  Denmark  :  Suggestion  that  Denmark 
should  be  a  party  to  proposed  agree- 
ment, December  1907,  143  (No.  118), 
King  Edward  on,  143  (No.  118,  min.), 
German  suggestion  to  include,  149 
(No.  125),  150  (No.  127),  153  (No. 
131);  Declaration  and  Memorandum 
signed,  174  (No.  151),  lexi,  175-0 
(No.  153);  Ratification,  17&-7  (No. 
153). 

and  France :  German  attitude  towards 
including  France  in  the  proposed 
agreement,  142-3  (No.  118),  146  (No. 
122),  Sir  E.  Grey  on,  142-3  (No.  118), 
149-50  (No.  125) ;  M.  Pichon  considers 
France  a  riverain  Power  of  the  North 
Sea,  151  (No.  129),  France  informs 
Russia  of  German  proposals,  153-4 
(No.  131);  Declaration  and  Memo- 
randum signed,  174  (No.  151),  Text, 
175-6  (No.  153);  Ratification,  176-7 
(No.  153). 
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NORTH  SEA— (continued). 
Agreement — (continued). 

and  Germany  :  German  Emperor's  sugges- 
tion of  a  four-Power  agreement  on 
status  quo  of,  December  1907,  137-8 
(No.  113),  Count  Metternich's  objec- 
tions to  the  inclusion  ot  France, 
142-3  (No.  118),  146  (No.  122),  149- 
50  (No.  125) ;  ■  German  proposal  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  difficulty  of 
regarding  France  as  a  North  Sea 
Power,  but  would  agree  to  admit  her 
as  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  149-50 
(No.  125) ;  Germany  ready  to  conclude 
an  arrangement  with  France,  Great 
Britain,  Holland  and  Denmark,  150 
(No.  127),  151  (No.  129),  153  (No. 
131) ;  Draft  Agreement  submitted  to 
Great  Britain,  Text,  162  (No.  140, 
ed.  note):  German  replies  to  British 
points,  163-4  (No.  141);  German 
Draft  of  German-Netherlands  Agree- 
ment, Text,  and  Netherlands  amend- 
ments. Text,  172-3  (ed.  note): 
Declaration  and  Memorandum  signed, 
174  (No.  151),  Text,  175-6  (No.  153), 
Ratification,  176-7  (No.  153). 

and  Great  Britain  :  German  proposal  for  a 
status  quo  agreement,  suggested  to, 
December  1907,  137-8  (No.  113)  Sir 
E.  Grey  considers  that  France  should 
be  included,  142-3  (No.  118);  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  on  the  German  proposal, 
146  (No.  122),  160  (No.  139),  Great  i 
Britain  does  not  want  an  agreement. 
160  (No.  139);  British  views  on  the 
proposal  :  retention  of  liberty  in  own 
territories,  a  single  Agreement  for 
North  Sea  and  Baltic,  or  a  definition  \ 
covering  whole  area,  preference  for  an 
arrangement  respecting  integrity 
rather  than  maintaining  it,  suggestion 
for  inclusion  of  Belgium,  extent  of 
territorial  status  quo,  disturbance  of 
status  quo,  161-2  (No.  140);  German 
replies  to  British  points,  163-4  (No. 
141),  Sir  E.  Grey  in  agreement,  164 
(No.  141);  separate  agreements  with 
Powers  not  desired,  164  (No.  142): 
British  counter-draft  prepared,  164 
(No.  142),  165  (No.  143);  Sir  C. 
Hardinge  on  value  of  the- agreeigents, 
164-5  (No.  142);  Sir  E.  Grey  on 
importance  of  a  declaration  stating 
that  there  was  no  gap  between  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  :  desirability  of  two 
simultaneous  agreements,  168-9  (No. 
147) ;  British  comments  on  German 
draft  Agreement,  with  Netherland 
amendments,  173-4  (ed.  note,  min.). 
Sir  F.  Lascelles  authorised  to  sign 
Declaration  and  Memoranduiji,  174 
(No.  150);  signature  of,  174,  (No. 
151);  Text,  175-6  (No.  153)  Ratifica- 
tion, 176-7  (No.  153).  j 

and    Holland  :     German    suggestion    to  j 
include  in  the  proposed  Agreement, 


NORTH  SEA— (continued). 
Agreement — (continued). 

and  Holland — (continued). 

149  (No.  125),  150  (No.  127),  151  (No. 
129),  153  (No.  131);  Netherlands 
amendments  to  German  draft  Agree- 
ment, Text,  March  1908,  172-3  (ed. 
note);  Declaration  and  Memorandum 
signed,  174  (No.  151),  Text,  175-0 
(No.  153);  Ratificatitn,  176-7  (No. 
153);  M.  van  Svvinderen  on  Dutch 
obligations  under,  December  1909, 
654  (No.  560) ;  integrity  and  neutrality 
of  Holland  and  the  Convention,  1910, 
655-6  (No.  561),  657  (No.  562). 

and  Russia  :  M.  Isvolski  perturbed  at 
German  policy,  January  1908,  153 
(No.  138). 

and  Sweden  :  Swedish  desire  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  arrangement,  January 
1908,  162  (No.  140);  Declaration  and 
Memorandum  signed,  174  (No.  151), 
Text,  175-6  (No.  153);  Ratification, 
176-7  (No.  153). 
and  Baltic  Sea  :  status  quo  in  (v.  sub  Baltic 
Sea). 


NORWAY. 

General  foreign  policy. 
London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 

Naval  Conference). 
Dissolution  of  the   United  Kingdom  of, 
1905  (v.  sub  Sweden  and  Norway). 
Integrity  and  neutrality  of  :  a  guarantee  by 
the  Powers  Would  be  welcome,  1906,  95 
(No.  86);  Draft  Conventions  proposed, 
January  and  March  1907,  97-98  (No. 
87). 

1st  Norwegian  Draft,  Text  communicated 
by  Dr.  Nansen,  December  1906  ,  98-9 
(No.  88) ;  British  views  upon  the  draft 
Treaty,  97-8  (No.  87),  99-101  (No.  88, 
min.);  Note  by  M.  Renault  expressing 
French  views  on  the  Treaty,  January 
1907,  104-6  (No.  90);  British  views  on, 
105-7  (No.  90,  mm.);  Sir  E.  Grey  on, 
February,  108-9  (No.  92). 

1st  Russian  Counter-Draft,  January  1907, 
Text,  101-2  (No.  89),  British  views  on, 
102-3  (No.  89,  min.);  NorwegiEin  objec- 
tions to  Russian  draft,  107  (No.  90.  ed. 
note). 

2nd  Norwegian  Draft,  T.ext,  March,  109-10 

(No.  93),  British  views  on,  110-1  (No. 

93,  min.);    Draft  unacceptable  to  the. 

Powers,  112  (No.  93,  cd.  note). 
2nd  Russian  Draft  Treaty,  Text,  June  1907, 

112-3  (No.  94,  ejicl). 
3rd  Russian  Draft  Treaty,  Text,  Septembei 

1907,  118-9  (No.  98,  end.). 
Treaty  signed,  November  2,  1907,  121  (No. 

102,  ed.  note). 
Declarations   signed,   November   1907  and 

April  1908,  Text,  121  (No.  103). 
and   France :    M.    Renault   on  Norwegian 

Draft  Treaty,  January  1907,  104-5  (No. 

90),  French  view  that  Treaty  of  1855  had 
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NOEWAY— (conhnued). 
and  France — (continued). 

not  lapsed,  108  (No.  91,  ed.  jiote),  108-0 
(No.  92),  France  willing  to  sign  2nd 
Russian  Draft  Treaty,  116  (No.  95,  ed. 
note),  will  exchange  notes  with  regard 
to  1855  Treaty,  September,  119  (No.  99); 
Treaty  signed,  November  1907,  121  (No. 
102,  ed.  note), 
and  Germany  :  Germany  willing  to  join  in  the 
guarantee  of  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula, 1906,  95  (No.  86);  Treaty  signed, 
November  1907,  121  (No.  102,  ed.  note). 

and    Great    Britain  :    British  recognition, 
October  1905,  94  (No.  84),  and  note  that 
existing  Treaties  will  remain  in  force, 
November,  94  (No.  85) ;  British  views 
upon  renewal  of  guarantee  of  the  Scandi- 
navian   Peninsula:    doubtful  whether 
Treaty  of  1855  could  be  regarded  as  still 
in  force  :  a  new  arrangement  not  to  be 
aimed  at  Russia  alone  :  preferable  for 
other  Powers  to  become  parties,  94—6 
(No.  86);   Germany's  wish  to  become 
one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  :  Great 
Britain   would    view    with  satisfaction 
German  adhesion,  95  (No.  86);  Norway 
opens   negotiations,  January    1906,  95 
(No.    86),    November,    96    (No.  87); 
guarantee  of  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Russia  suggested,  95  (No.  86),  96 
(No.  87) ;  Norwegian  desire  for  separate 
Treaties,   97   (No.   87),   101   (No.  88, 
min.);  France  in  favour  of  one  Treaty, 
97  (No.  87) ;  Franco-British  agreement 
to  exchange  of  notes  abrogating  1855 
Treaty,  97  (No.  87). 
Negotiations    leading    to    signature  of 
Treaty,    1906-7  :    British    views  on 
Norwegian  Draft   Treaty,  December 
1906,  99-101  (No.  88,  win.);  Sir  E. 
Grey's  views  expressed  to  M.  Paul 
Cambon,  February  1907,  108-9  (No. 
92). 

1st  Russian  counter-draft  communicated  to 
Great  Britain,  January  22,  1907,  101-2 
(No.  89);  British  views  on,  102-4  (No. 
89,  min.);  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  Danish 
neutrality  and  free  navigation  of  the 
straits,  February  1907,  107-8  (No.  91). 

2nd  Norwegian  Draft,  March  1907,  and 
British  views  on,  109-11  (No.  93  and 
min.);  2nd  Russian  Draft,  112-3  (No. 

94,  end.),  and  British  attitude,  116  (No. 

95,  ed.  note). 

British  proposal  to  limit  Treaty  to  a  guaran- 
tee of  integrity,  and  eliminate  mention 
of  neutrality,  July,  116-7  (No.  96  and 
ed.  note);  3rd  Russian  draft,  emitting 
neutrality,  acceptable  to  Great  Britain, 
September,  117-8  (No.  98);  Treaty 
signed,  November  2,  121  (No.  102,  ed. 
note);  Sir  C.  Hardinge  on  the  negotia- 
tions, September-October,  119-20  (Nos. 
100-2). 

M.  Lovland's  belief  in  an  Anglo-German 
war.  1907,  122  (No.  104,  ed.  note);  Ger- 


i^OBWAY— (continued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

many  suspicious  of  British  policy  with 
regard  to  Norway,  October,  133  (No. 
]08). 

and  Russia  :  1st  Russian  Counter-Draft  to 
Norwegian  proposed  Treaty,  1907,  Text, 
101-2   (No.  89);   compared  with  Nor- 
wegian  draft,   110-1   (No.    93,  min.); 
Aaland   Islands  question  and,  v.  sua 
Aaland  Islands. 
2nd  Russian  Draft  Treatv.  June,  Text, 
112-3  (No.  94,  end.  2),  and  Russian 
comments  on,  115-6  (No.  95);  pro- 
posal   to    omit    neutrality  adopted, 
July,  117  (No.  96,  ed.  note),  117-8 
(No.  98). 

3rd  Russian  Draft  Treaty,  September, 
Text,  118-9  (No.  98.  end.):  Treaty 
signed,  November  2,  121  (No.  102,  ed. 
note). 

PACIFIC. 

Status  quo  in,  Japanese  and  United  Stat-es 
exchange  of  Notes,  1908,  460  (No.  357), 
462-3  (No.  359). 

PANAMA  CANAL. 
General    Arbitration   Treaty    and    (v.  sub 
Arbitration,  and  United  States). 

PEACE  CONFERENCE  (v.  sub  Hague  Peac- 
Conference). 

PERSIA. 

Anglo-Russian  co-operation  in,  1908,  723 
(Appendix  II);  situation  in,  1909,  Sir 
E.  Grey  on,  471  (No.  367). 

FORT  ARTHUR. 
Japan  and.  May  1909,  467  (No.  365),  470 
(No.  366). 

PORTUGAL. 
.'Assassination  of  King  Carlos  I  and  the  Crown 
Prince,    February    1908  :    Presence  of 
British  warships   at   Lagos  suggested, 

59  (No.  41);  Atlantic  and  1st  Cruiser 
Squadron  ordered  to  proceed,  60  (No. 
42) ;  duties  of  ships  defined  :  no  inter- 
ference in  internal  politics  of  Portugal, 

60  (No.  43),  arrival  of  fleet  and  stay  at 
Lisbon,  61  (No.  47). 

Coalin?  station  at  an  .■\tlantic  port :  Senhor 
ViHa(;a  states  that  no  concession  has 
been  made  and  no  intention  of  granting, 
March  1906,  51  (No.  31),  assurances 
confirmed  by  Senhor  de  Lima,  April,  51 
(No.  32),  and  by  Senhor  Monteiro, 
May  1907,  55  (No.  35);  British  thanks 
for,  57  (No.  38);  Senhor  de  Magalhaes 
and  German  suggestion,  55  (No.  36); 
Senhor  de  Lima  reaffirms  previous 
assurances,  April  1908,  62  (No.  49),  and 
also  Senhor  Alarcao,  April  1909,  66-7 
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POKTUGAL— (continued). 
Coaling  station,  &c. — (continued). 

(No.  54) ;  no  local  knowledge  of  alleged 
German  schemes  in  the  Azores,  Novem- 
ber 1909,  70  (No.  59);  Senhor  Villacja 
renews  previous  assurances,  December 
1909,  71  (No.  60),  and  Senhor  Azevedo, 
August  1910,  72  (No.  62),  and  Senhor  B. 
Machado,    as    representing   the  Provi- 
sional Government,  November  1910,  73 
(No. 64, encL),  alleged  German  intention 
to  purchase  two  islands  in  Azores,  77 
(No.  71),  Dr.  Vasconcellos  renews  prf- 
vious  assurances  and  has  no  confuma- 
tion  of  alleged  German  purchase,  Octo- 
ber 1911,  80  (No.  80). 
Colonies  :  East  Indian  :  reported  project  for 
sale  of,  November  1846,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  on,  725  (Appendix  III);  Madeira 
and  St.   Michael's,  March  1847,  Lord 
Palmerston  on,  726  (Appendix  III). 
East  Indian  and  Timor  :  reported  sale  of 
denied,  November  1910,  76  (No.  70); 
reported    German   intention  of  pur- 
chasing two  islands  in  the  Azores, 
August  1911,  77  (No.  71),  not  con- 
firmed,  80  (No.  80);  British  under- 
taking to  defend  Portuguese  conquests 
or  colonies,  1906-7,  52  (No.  33,  ed. 
note),  53-4  (No.  34  and  min.). 
Provisional   Government :    announce  inten- 
tion  of   respecting    Treaty    and  other 
obligations,  October  1910,  72-3  (No.  64). 
Kepublic  accepted,  73  (No.  65);  question  of 
recognition  by  the  Powers,  75-78  (Nos. 
68-74);  full  recognition  delayed,  79  (No. 
76,  ed.  note),  recognition  given,  Septem- 
ber 1911,  79-80  (Nos.  76-79). 
and  France  :  Friendly  relations  established 
between,  November  1909,  69  (No.  57): 
recognition  of  Portuguese  Republic,  74 
(No.  66,  and  ed.  note),  78  (No.  73). 
and  Germany  (v.  sub  Germany). 
and   Great  Britain:    The  British  Alliance, 
1904-11. 

1899 :  Anglo-Portuguese  Declaration  of 
October  14,  49  (ed  note),  58  (No.  39, 
ed.  note). 

1904 :  Arbitration  Agreement  signed 
November  16,  49  (ed.  note). 

1906  :  Senhor  J.  Franco  on  importance  of 
maintaining  good  relations,  June  1906, 
British  capital  and  enterprise 
welcomed,  52  (No.  33). 

1907  :  British  obligation  to  defend  Portu- 
guese conquests  or  colonies,  defined 
by  Sir  E.  Grey,  52  (No.  33,  ed.  note), 
53-4  (No.  34  and  min.),  no  present 
discussions  as  to  nature  of  assistance, 
53-4  (No.  Matid  min.).  Sir  Eyre  Crowe 
on,  53-4  (No.  34,  min.);  Senhor 
Monteiro's  desire  for  maintenance  of 
good  relations.  May  1907,  55  (No.  35), 
Portuguese  suggestion  of  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Alliance, 
and  an  agreement  for  military  co- 
operation, 56  (No.  37),  British  view 
no  necessity  for  a  reaffirmation,  nor 
present  discussions  upon  nature  of 


PORTUGAL— (coniinued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 
1907— (continued). 

military  assistance,  56-7  (No.  37, 
min.),  58  (No.  39);  Portuguese  appre- 
hensions as  to  possible  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Spain,  57  (No.  37, 
min.),  58  (No.  39),  59  (No.  40);  Sir  F. 
Villiers's  reassurances,  59  (No.  40). 

1908  :  Senhor  de  Lima  on  maintenance  of 
alliance  and  desire  for  strengthening 
or  extending,  April,  62  (No.  48),  Sir 
F.  Villiers  re-states  British  position, 
62  (No.  48). 

1909  :  Arbitration  Agreement  of  1904, 
renewed  for  five  years,  November  16, 
68  (No.  56,  ed.  note);  Sir  F.  Villiers 
on  general  relations,  68  (No.  56), 
British  alliance  most  important  thing 
in  Portuguese  policy,  69  (No.  57j ; 
M.  du  Bocage  suggests  the  sending  of 
a  British  officer  to  Lisbon  for  advice 
upon  military  or  naval  matters,  69-70 
(No.  58). 

1910  :  Senhor  Azevedo  gives  assurance  of 
no  change  in  the  alliance,  August 
1910,  71-2  (No.  62),  Provisional 
Government  give  assurance  of  inten- 
tion to  respect  Treaty  and  other  obli- 
gations, October  1910,  72-3  (No.  64), 
British  procedure  as  to  recognition 
of;  France  and  Spain  consulted,  73-4 
(No.  65),  74  (No.  66),  75  (No.  67); 
all  Powers  concur  except  Russia,  74 
(No.  66,  ed.  note),  75-6  (Nos.  68-9); 
Sir  F.  Villiers  authorised  to  transact 
business,  but  official  recognition 
deferred,  75-6  (No.  68),  Russian  con- 
currence invited,  76  (No.  69). 

1911  :  British  recognition  given,  Septem- 
ber 1911,  79  (No.  77),  79  (No.  78). 

and  Russia :  Recognition  of  Republic 
delayed,  74  (No.  66,  ed.  note),  78  (No. 
74),  79  (No.  76.  ed.  note). 

and  Spain  :  Portuguese  desire  for  closer  rela- 
tions :  Great  Britain  would  welcome 
such  a  rapprochement,  69  (No.  57); 
recognition  of  Portuguese  Republic,  74 
(No.  66.  cd.  note),  79  (No.  76). 

Overseas  possessions  (v.  supra,  sub  Coaling 
Station,  Colonies). 

PRESS. 

Austro-Hungarian : 

General  :    on   Limitation   of  Armaments 
resolution     of     Hague  Conference. 
August  1907,  273-4  (No.  244). 
Individual  papers. 

.  Frcmden  Blatt :  On  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, August  1907,  274  (No.  244). 

Information :  Advocates  a  Swiss  alliance, 
February  1912,  451-2  (No.  347); 
idea  controverted  by  the  Journal 
de  Geneve,  451-2  (No.  347). 

Neue  Freie  Presse :  On  renewal  of  Triple 
Alliance,  October  1906,  29  (No.  14); 
limitation  of  armaments,  August 
1907,  274  (No.  244). 
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PRESS— (ro»/mi(rf7i. 
lielguni : 

General :  British  attitude  toward  neutra- 
lity of  Belgium,  1912,  404  (No.  328). 
Individual  papers. 

XX'  Siiclc :  Great  Britain  to  be  regardecl 
with  suspicion,  1912,  405  (No.  329). 
L'Independance  beige:  Articles  by  M. 
Roland  de  Mares  criticising  Dutch 
Coast  Defence  Bill,  November  1910, 
67r)  (No.  574,  end.). 

Ihitiah  : 

Individual  papers. 

Daily  Telegraph  :  Germany  and  disarma- 
ment, July  1906,  192  (No.  162,  ed. 
note) ;  interview  with  German 
Emperor,  461  (No.  358  and  note). 

Nation :  Article  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  March  1907,  214  (No. 
183),  214-5  (No.  184  and  note). 

Times:  Tripoli,  January  1902,  20  (No. 
4);  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  on  the  Baltic 
question,  December  1907,  149  (No. 
125);  Prince  von  Bulow's  speech, 
.\pril  1907,  221  (No.  192,  ed.  note), 
Russo-Japanese  Agreement,  1910, 
486  (No.  388). 

Nineteenth  Century:  Article  by  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles,  on  Declaration  of 
London,  May  1909,  352-360  (No. 
306) ;  notes  on  the  article  by  Sir 
Eyre  Crowe,  360-6  (No.  307). 

Standard:  Neutrality  of  Belgium,  1887, 
374-5  (No.  310,  ed.  note). 

Dutch : 
Individual  papers. 

Gazette  de  HoUande:  Maintenance  of 
Dutch  neutralitv  in  event  of  war, 
Septomher  191l',  715  (No.  599). 

Gil  Blan :  Defences  of  Flushing,  675-6 
(No.  574,  end). 

Nicuwe  Courant:  On  London  Naval 
Conference,  May  1908,  315  (No. 
272),  318  (No.  '  275);  support  for 
Government  measure  for  Coast 
Defence,  December  1910,  679-80 
(No.  577):  suggested  Conference 
and  forts  at  Flushing,  720  (No.  602). 

Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant:  M. 
Pichon's  declaration  upon  question 
cf  Flushing  fort,  January  1911,  687 
(No.  582).' 

Standaard:  estimates  for  coast  defence=i, 
1909,  (>50  (No.  558,  end.),  652  (No. 
559);  alleged  letter  by  the  German 
Emperor  to  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
662  (No.  565),  664  (No.  567). 

French : 

Individual  papers. 

Figaro:  .\rticlc  by  M.  E.  Lautier  on 
proposed  meeting  of  German 
Emperor  and  M.  Loubet,  33  (No. 
19). 

Lc  Matin:  M.  Pichon  and  the  Hague 
Conference,  January  1907,  199-200 
(No.  171),  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's 
declarations  of  British  policy  and 
denial  of,  200  (No.  172). 
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PRESS— (con/mi(fJi. 
French — (continued). 

Individual  papers — (continued). 

Temps:  Limitation  of  armaments,  Mav 
1906,  188  (No.  158,  note),  189  (No\ 
159). 
German : 

General  :  German-Italian  relations  :  un- 
sympathetic attitude  over  Vesuvius 
disaster,  April  1906,  26-7  (No.  11); 
attitude  towards  Prince  Bulow's 
speech.  May  1907,  232-(j  (No.  199); 
attitude  of  reserve  towards  Russo- 
Japanese  Convention,  July  1910, 
486-7  (No.  389). 
Individual  papers. 

Kdlnische  Zeitung :  Satisfaction  at 
Japanese-.\merican  Agreement, 
November  1908,  463  -(No.  360); 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907,  202 
(No.  174,  min.);  Russo-Japanese 
Convention,  July  1910,  487  (No. 
389). 

Neueste  Nachrichten:  On  supposed 
Anglo-Italian  Alliance,  March  1907, 
32  (No.  17). 

Norddeutsche  AUgcmeine  Zeitung:  On 
Californian  earthquake,  April  1906, 

27  (No.  11,  end.);  satisfaction  at 
•Japanese-American  .\greement, 
November  1908,  463  (No.  360);  on 
Russo-Japanese    Convention,  July 

1910,  487  (No.  388). 
Schwabische   Merkur:  Visit  of  British 

fleet  to  Marseilles,  September  1906, 

28  (No.  13). 

Tageszeitung :  Coimt  Reventlow, 
Netherlands  and  their  sovereign 
rights,  720  (No.  602). 

Italian : 

General  :     Franco-Italian  Mediterranean 

entente,  1902  ,  21  (No.  6). 
Individual  papers. 

Corriere  ddla  Sera:  On  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance and  Herr  von  Tschirschky 's 
visit  to  Rome,  October  1906,  31 
(No.  10),  on  alleged  Swiss-Austro- 
German  combination,  1912,  451 
(No.  346). 
Giornale  d' Italia:  Franco-Italian 
entente,  1902,  21  (No.  6),  22, 
No.  7). 

La  Stampa:  On  supposed  .■Knglo-Italinn 
Alliance,  March  1907,  32  (No.  17). 
Japanese : 

General  :  German  and  Japanese  relations, 

March  1911,  505  (No.  408). 
Individual  papers. 

Jiji  Shimpo :  On  maintenance  of  .■knglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  1910,  477  (No. 
379);  on  Anglo-Japanese  .Mliance, 

1911,  538  (No.  44.5),  539  (No.  44Ci. 

Ilussian : 

Individual  papers. 

Nocoe  Vrcmya:  Welcome  to  Japanese- 
American  .\greement,  November 
1908,  465  (No.  363);  renewal  ,  of 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  July  1911, 
535  (No.  440). 
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VRESS—icontmiicd). 
Russian — (continued). 

Individual  papers — (continued) . 

Official    Messenger :    Communique  on 
Russo-Japanese    relations,  Decem- 
ber 1909,  474-5  (No.  374). 
Swedish : 

Individual  papers. 

Stockholrna  Tidning:  On  visit  of  King 
Edward  to  Stockholm,  1908,  170 
(No.  154). 

Swiss : 
General : 

German    inspiration    of    Swiss  press, 

1909,  419  (No.  335,  end.). 
Individual  papers. 

Bund:  Controverts   views  r)f  Austrian 

press  on  a  Swiss  alliance,  February 

1912,  450-1  (No.  346). 
Journal  de  Geneve  :  Discounts  Austrian 

suggestion     of     an  Austro-Swiss 

Alliance,  451-2  (No.  Ml). 
Revue  militaiTe  s-uisse :  On  possibility  of 

military    action,    428-9   (No.  335, 

end.). 

United  States  of  America : 
General  :  Good  reception  of  Japanese - 
American  Agreement,  December 
1908,  464  (No.  362);  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  and  proposed  .Arbitration 
Treaty,  April  1911,  511-2  (No.  416>. 
Individual  papers. 

New  York  Tribune:  Senator  Lodge's 
resolution  on  Arbitration  Treatv, 
January  1912,  603  (No.'  512,  end'). 

nussiA. 

Internal  :  German  Emperor's  disbelief  in  a 

revolution,  August  1906,  193  (No.  163).  I 
General  foreign  policy. 

1887  :  Count  Bismarck  on,  14  (No.  2, 
Annex  I). 

Aaland  Islands  question  {v.  sub  Aaland  \ 
Islands).  . 

Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  in  (v.  suh  Baltic 
Sea). 

and  Bulgaria:  Relations  with,  38  (No.  23, 
•mm.).  • 

and  Corea  (v.  sub  Corea).  | 
and  Germany  :  Meeting  between  German  i 
and    Russian    Emperors    at    Swine-  j 
niiinde,  1907,  draft  arrangrment  upon  [ 
Baltic  Sea  proposed,  132  (No.  106,  cd. 
note),  132  (No.  107). 
(For  Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  negotiations 
V.  suh  Baltic  Sea.) 
and   Great  Britain,   and   Anglo- Japanese 
-Alliance,    February   1908,    453  (No. 
349);   July    1911,    communicated  to 
Russia,   530   (No.   432),   530-1  (No. 
433);  Russian  comments  on,  535  (No. 
440). 

Hague  Peace  Conference  (v.  sub  Hague). 

and  Japan  :  Japanese  anxiety  for  friendly 
relations  with.  May  1909  ,  470  (No. 
366);  M.  Sazonov  on  rumour  of  Japa- 
nese purchase  of  battleships  and  pre- 
parations for  war  against  Russia, 
October,  471  (No.  368);  M.  Isvolski 


RUSSIA— (co)i/muff7). 

General  foreign  policy — (contimied). 

and  Japan — (continued). 

on  press  agitation  on  Japanese 
supposed  aggressive  intentions,' 
December,  472  (No.  370) ;  his  desire 
to  improve  relations,  472  (No.  370); 
Sir  E.  Grey  invites  a  statement  from 
Japan,  473  (No.  372);  no  questions 
between  Russia  and  Japan  to  cause 
anxiety;  Japan  anxious  to  continue 
friendly  relations,  473-4  (No.  373); 
orticial  Russian  communique  giving 
assurance  of  desire  for  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  denial  of  rumours  of  any 
complications  between  the  two  Powers, 
474-5  (No.  374) ;  Japanese  assurances 
communicated,  475  (No.  375);  M. 
Isyolski's  suggestion  of  a  communique 
in  London  press,  476  (No.  377),  476 
(No.  378) ;  Emperor  Nicholas  II  on 
satisfactory  Russo-Japanese  relations 
and  development  of  1907  Agreement, 
April  1910,  478-9  (No.  380). 

Russo-Japanese  Convention,  June  1910: 
Russian  desire  for  an  Agreement  : 
negotiations  opened,  April  1910,  479- 

80  (No.  381);  Draft  of  the  ostensible 
and  the  secret  Convention,  Text, 
481-2  (No.  383,  end.);  Count  Komura 
on  the  Conventions  :  Russian  anxiety 
to  consolidate  the  entente,  483-5  (No. 
386);  M.  Malevski  Malevic  on,  484 
(No.  386) ;  Text  communicated  to 
Germany,  and  German  comments, 
486-7  (No.  389);  effect  of  policy  of 
United  States  of  America  upon  the 
arrangement,  485  (No.  386,  min.). 

British  attitude  towards  :  Welcome  to  a 
further  agreement :  guarantee  of 
"open  door"  in  Manchuria  desired, 
480  (No.  382),  480-1  (No.  383); 
Draft  of  Text  of  Conventions  com- 
municated to  Great  Britain,  480-1 
(No.  383,  end.);  British  main 
interest  in  "open  door"  in  Man- 
churia :  an  assurance  suggested. 
482  (No.  384);  Japanese  assurance, 
482-3  (No.  385),  483-4  (No.  386); 
wish  that  the  arrangements  should 
meet  with  British  approval,  483 
(No.  386);  Sir  E.  Grey  welcomes 
the  Agreement,  486  (No.  387),  486 
(No.  388). 

German  attitude  of  reserve  :  importance 
of  maintaining  the  "  open  doer," 
486-7  (No.  389). 
London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 

Naval  Conference). 
and  Norway  (v.  sub  Norway). 
and  Sweden  : 

(For   Baltic   Sea,   status  quo,   v.  suh 
Baltic  Sea.) 
and  Sweden  and  Norway  :  Treaty  of  1855 
guaranteeing       territories  against 
Russian  aggression,  81-2   (No.  81), 
Russian  object  to  obtain  open  ports, 

81  (No.  81). 


TiVSSlA— (continued). 

Gi'noi-al  foreign  jiolicy — (ronl itiiird). 
and  Turkey  :  possibility  of  British  defence 
of  Turkey  in  event  of  Russian  attack, 
1896,  4-5  (No.  1  if)  (g)). 

SCHELDT,  RIVER. 

Free  navigation  of,  689  (No.  583,  min.), 
691-2  (No.  586,  end.),  697-9  (No.  590), 
704  (No.  590,  min.);  Neutrality  of, 
709-10  (No.  596,  end.). 

•SERVIA. 

Austria-Hungary  :  Count  Goluckovski's 
policy,  30  (No.  14). 

SOUND,  THE. 
(w.  sub  Baltic  Sea.) 

SPAIN. 

London  Naval  Conference  [v.  sub.  London 
Naval  Conference). 

and  Great  Britain :  Portuguese  apprehen- 
sions as  to  possible  conclusion  of  an 
Anglo-Spanish  Agreement,  May  1907, 
57-8  (No.  37  and  min.),  59  (No.  40); 
British  friendly  relations  with  Spain, 
November  1909,  69  (No.  57). 

and  Italy  :  Italo-Spanish  Agreement,  May  4, 
1887,  concluded  and  communicated  to 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Great 
Britain,  17  (No.  2,  ed.  note);  rencwfed 
May  4,  1891;  not  renewed  1895,  18 
(No.  2,  ed.  note). 

Overseas  po^essions  :  Azores,  German 
alleged  attempts  on  (o.  sub  Azores)  : 
Fernando  Po  and  Annobollon  :  British 
offer  for  purchase  of,  1839,  726  (Appen- 
dix III). 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF. 

Dissolution  of  :  situation  July-September 
1905 :  Swedish  conditions  for  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  July  1905,  83  (No. 
82);  question  of  plebiscite,  election  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark;  question  of 
a  Bernadotte  Prince,  83-4  (No.  82); 
question  of  demolition  of  Norwegian 
frontier  fortifications,  84-8  (No.  82), 
representations  by  the  Powers,  87-8 
(No.  82),  understanding  reached,  89 
(No.  82) ;  Text  (translation  of  five  draft 
agreements  and  recommendations  for 
subsequent  procedure,  89-93  (No.  82, 
ed.  note). 

and  Denmark  :  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark's election  as  King  of  Norway, 
83-5  (No.  82) ;  Danish  intervention 
requesting  representations  by  the 
Powers,  1905,  87,  88-9  (No.  82). 

and  France  :  Representations  made  to 
Sweden,  September  1905,  87,  88  (No. 
82). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Recognition  of  a  pro- 
visional arrangement,  84  (No.  82) ; 
Dr.  Nansen's  negotiations  and 
suggestion  of  British  pressure  upon 
Sweden,  84,  86,  88  (No.  82);  Lord 
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SWEDEN  AND  .NORWAY,  UNITED  KING- 
DOM  OF — (continued). 
Dissolution  of — (continued). 

and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

Lansdowne  not  in  favour  of  repre- 
.sentations,  87-8  (No.  82),  attitude 
of  King  Edward,  93  (No.  82,  ed. 
note). 

and  Russia :  Representations  made  to 
Sweden,  September  1905,  87,  88  (No. 
82). 

Neutralisation  of,  discussed,  1907,  97  (No. 
87)  (v.  sub  Norway,  Integrity  and 
neutrality). 

General  considerations  for  renewal  of 
guarantee  of  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula, :906  :  British  views,  1905-6,  94-8 
(Nos.  86-7;,  question  of  enlarging 
guarantees,  95  (No.  86),  attitude  of  the 
Powers,  95  (No.  86). 
(For  negotiations  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  v.  sub  Norway, 
Sweden.) 

Treaty  of  November  21,  1855,  against  Rus- 
sian aggression  :  origin  and  negotiation 
of  the  Treaty,  81-2  (No.  81);  situation 

1905,  83-9  (No.  82);  Dissolution  of  the 
Kingdom  and  question  of  Treaty 
remaining  in  force;  British  views,  94-6 
(No.  86),  view  of  Crown  Prince  Regent 
of  Sweden  that  Treaty  might  still  be 
regarded  as  vaUd,  95  (No.  86);  Norwe- 
gian proposal  for  renewal  of,  November 

1906,  95  (No.  86);  Sir  E.  Grey  would 
accept  French  view  that  Treaty  had  not 
been  abrogated,  January  1907,  103  (No. 
89,  min.),  British  view  that  Treaty  had 
lapsed  on  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
106-7  (No.  90,  min.);  France  does  not 
consider  it  has  lapsed,  104-5  (No.  90), 
and  British  views  on,  106  (No.  90, 
min.);  Sir  E.  Grey  explains  British 
attitude  to  France  and  suggests 
exchange  of  notes  recording  that  Treaty 
had   ceased   to  have   effect,  February 

1907,  108-9  (No.  92);  Russian  views  on, 
June,  1907,  115-6  (No.  95),  July,  116 
(No.  96),  suggested  arrangement  for 
abrogation  of,  September,  117  (No.  98), 
119  (No.  99);  Declarations  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Norway,  and 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Sweden  con- 
cerning the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1855,  Text,  Novemljer  2,  1907,  121 
(No.  108). 

and  Russia : 

Treaty  of  1855  guaranteeing  territories 
against  Russiato  aggression,  81-2 
(No.  81),  Russian  object  to  obtain 
open  ports,  81  (No.  81);  question  of 
renewal  of  Treaty,  1906,  95  (No. 

86)  ,  and  renewal  of  guarantee  of  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula,  97-8  (No. 

87)  . 

(For  negotiations  after  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  v.  sub  Norivay,  and 
Russia.) 

3  F 
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SWEDEN. 

General  foreign  policy. 

Aaland  Islands  question  {v.  sub  Aaland 
Islands). 

Baltic  Sea,  status  quo  in  {v.  sub  Baltic 
Sea). 

Neutrality  of  :  British  promise  to  respect, 
1854,  81  (No.  81);  Sweden  opposed  to 
guarantee  of,  1906,  96  (No.  87). 

and  Germany  :  Germany  would  be  willing 
to  join  the  guarantee  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  1905-6,  95  (No. 
86). 

(For  Baltic   Sea,   status   quo,  v.  sub 
Baltic  Sea.) 
and  Great  Britain  :  British  recognition  of 
after  dissolution  of  the  Union,  1905, 
94  (No.  85,  note). 
Sir  K.  Eodd  on  effects  of  King  Edward's 
visit  to  Stockholm,  1908,  177-80  (No. 
154). 

and  Norway  :  Irritation  felt  at  Norwegian 
action  in  opening  discussions  with 
Great  Britain,  December  1906,  96 
(No.  87),  and  at  terms  of  Draft  { 
Treaty,  October  1907,  133  (No.  108);  ! 
Swedish  opposition  to  Treaty  of 
November  1907,  121  (No.  102,  ed. 
note). 

and  Russia  :  (for  Baltic  Sea,  status  quo,  v. 
sub  Baltic  Sea). 

SWITZERLAND.  i 
Army  :  i 
Mancpuvres,  1909,  German  representation 
at,  413-4  (No.  334),  42U,  5  (No.  335, 
end.),  French  representation  at,  425 
(No.  335,  end.). 
Manoeuvres,     1910,     their  significance, 
43S-9  (No.  341,  end.),  443  (No.  344, 
end.). 

(For  German  Emperor  and  liis  attendance 
at  Swiss  MancEuvres,  v.  sub  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.) 

Organisation  and  qualities  of,  427  (No. 
335,  encl.),  its  possibilities  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  action,  427-9  (No. 
335,  end.). 

German  influences  in  Swiss  army,  420 
(No.  335,  end.). 
Hague  Peace  Conference  (u.  sub  Hague). 
Neutrality  of  : 

Political-AIilitary  position  of  Switzerland  : 
Col.  Delm^-Radcliffe  on,  1909,  414-29 
(No.  335) ;  historical  survey  of  neutra- 
lity question,  415-6  (No.  335,  end.); 
specid  duties  of  a  neutral  State,  417 
(No.  335,  end.),  Swiss  observance 
of  neutrality  in  the  past,  417  (No.  335, 
end.) ;  future  observance  of  neutrality 
by  neighbouring  belligerent  States, 
417  (No.  335,  end.),  Swiss  attitude 
towards  defending  her  neutrality : 
effect  of  her  augmented  military 
forces,  417-8  (No.  335,  end.);  inde- 
pendence, growing  spirit  of,  418  (No. 
335,  end.),  German  influences  at 
work  and  effect  of,  418-21  (No.  335, 


SWITZERLAND— fcon/mucd). 
Neutrality  of — (continued). 

Political-Military      position,      &c. — (con- 
tinued). 

end.)  (v.  also  sub  Switzerland,  and 
Germany) ;  effect  of  Austrian  and 
German  family  relations,  421-2  (No. 
335,  end.),  National  feeling  and  use 
of  the  National  dialect,  422  (No.  335, 
end.),  German  trade  relations  and 
question  of  inclusion  in  the  ZoU- 
verein,  422-3  (No.  335,  end.);  Swiss 
action  in  event  of  war;  attitude 
towards  P'rance  and  Italy,  Austria  and 
Germany,  426  (No.  335,  end.),  pre- 
parations for  eventuality  of  fighting 
France  or  Italy,  428  (No.  335,  end.); 
possibility  of  Switzerland  discarding 
her  neutrality,  and  proceeding  to 
offensive  action,  428  (No.  335,  end.), 
448  (No.  344,  end.);  summary  of 
present  situation,  429  (No.  335, 
e»icL) ;  comments  on  Col.  Delme- 
Radcliffc's  memorandum,  429-30  (No. 
335,  min.);  Mr.  Bax-Ironside  on,  430 
(No.  336),  430-2  (No.  337),  Switzer- 
land  would  adhere  to  neutrality  unless 
her  territory  were  violated,  431  (No. 
337) ;  reason  for  defensive  prepara- 
tions against  France  and  Italy,  431 
(No.  337),  strength  of  German 
influence  and  the  French  cantons, 
431-2  (No.  337),  Swiss  patriotism 
would  never  consent  to  ent«r  the 
German  Zollverein,  432  (No.  337), 
German  and  French  immigration,  432 
(No.  337),  effect  of  military  service, 
432  (No.  337). 
Military-Political  position  of  Switzerland, 
Col.   Delme-Radcliffe  on,  September 

1910,  436-40  (No.  341);  suggested 
military  alliance  with  Austria,  436 
(No.  341,  end.),  defensive  plans  and 
works  made,  436  (No.  341,  end.), 
particularly  directed  towards  an 
Italian  line  of  advance,  436  (No.  341, 
end.). 

Frontiers  :    suggested    rectification  of, 

436-7  (No.  341,  end.). 
Military    manoeuvres    of    1910 :  their 
significance,  439  (No.  341,  end.), 
443  (No.  344,  end.),  close  associa- 
tions between   Swiss  and  Austro- 
Ilungarian    and    German  officers, 
438-9  (No.  441,  end.) 
Importance  of  Swiss  position  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  432  (No.  337),  440 
(No.  341,  end.). 
Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on  general  direction  ot 
Swiss  policy,  440  (No.  341,  min.),  Sir 
C.  Hardinge  on  the  preparations  for 
a  conflict  in  near  future,  441  (No.  341, 
min.). 

Military-Political  position  of  Switzerland, 
Col.    Delm6-Radcliffe    on,  February 

1911,  443-9  (No.  344.  end.);  augmen- 
tation of  military  defensive  works,  on 
Italian  frontier,  443-4  (No.  344,  cncZ.). 
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SWITZERLAND— (con/mued). 
Neutrality  of — (confinued). 

Railway  developments  on  north  frontier 
and    their    strategical  significance, 
445-7  (No.  344,  end). 
Relations  with  and  inclination  towards  the 
German  group  of  Powers,  444,  448 
(No.   844,  end.);    President  Ruchet 
denies  rumour  of  any  military  under- 
standing,  strongly   afiBrms   policy  of 
maintenance    of    neutrality,  449-50 
(No.  345);  Count  d'Aunay  on  pacific 
feelings   of    the    Swiss    people,  450 
(No.   345) ;    Bund   controverts  viewe 
of  Austrian  press  on  a  Swiss  alliance, 
February  1912,  450-1  (No.  346);  Mr. 
E.  Howard  on  the  present  evidence 
that  Switzerland  had  no  intention  of 
altering  her  status  or  of  joining  one  or 
other  Group  of  Great  Powers,  452-3 
(No.  347). 
Relations  with  neighbouring  States  : 
Austria-Htingary :  Alleged  enquiry  as  to 
probable    Swiss   action  in  eventu- 
ality of  an  .\ustro-Italian  war,  Feb- 
ruary 1909,  413  (No.  333);  appoint- 
ment  of    a    Military    Attache  at 
Berne,    413    (No.    333);  Austria- 
Hungary    allied    to   Germany  and 
will  adhere  to  her  policy,  423  (No. 
335,   end.) ;  Austro-Swiss  Conven- 
tion against  Italy  rumoured,  424 
(No.  335,   end.),  442   (No.  343); 
visit  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to 
Swiss  territory,  1910,  434  (No.  339, 
end.),  452  (No.  347);  overtures  for 
conclusion  of  a  military  alliance, 
436  (No.  341),  -alliance  considered 
impossible    by    Switzerland,  436 
(No.   341),  441    (No.  341,  mm.); 
assurance  given  by  Switzerland  in 
1908  that  Italian  troops  would  be 
prevented  from  crt^ssing  canton  of 
Graubiinden,  436  (No.  341,  end.), 
military  plans  worked  out  in  con- 
junction  with    Austria,   436  (No. 
341,     end.);     general  impression 
given    of    a    Swiss    alliance  with 
.\ustria  and  Germany,  423-4  (No. 
335,  end.),  449-50  (No.  345),  450-1 
(No.    346),   451-2    (No.    347);  M. 
do  Valdrome's  views  on  significance 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Swiss 
military  discussions,  442  (No.  343); 
Col.     Delm^-RadelifTe    on,  443-5 
(No.  344,  end.);  President  Ruchet 
denies    rumour    of    any  military 
understanding,     449     (No.  345); 
Austrian  Press  advocacy  of  a  Swiss 
Alliance  controverted  bv  the  Bund, 
February   1912,   450-1"  (No.  346), 
and   bv   the   Journal   de  Geneve, 
451-2  (No.  347). 
France:  Swiss  dislike  of  France,  424-5 
(No.    335,    end.),    French  policy 
towards    Switzerland,    424-5  (No. 
335,  end.);  France  regarded  as  a 
possible    enemy,    426    (No.  335, 
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SWITZERLAND— (continued). 
Neutrality  of — (continued). 

Relations  with,  &c. — (continued). 

France — (contiiiued). 

end.);  President  Fallieres's  visit  to 
Berne,  1910,  433  (No.  338),  434 
(No.  339,  end.),  434  (No.  340),  440 
(No.  341,  end.),  441  (No.  342); 
rectification  of  frontiers  and  Lake 
Geneva,  437  (No.  341,  end.);  M. 
de  Valdrome's  views  on  significance 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Swiss 
military  discussions,  442  (No.  343). 

Germany:  German  Emperor's  wish  to 
bo  present  at  Army  manoeuvres, 
and  Swiss  unwillingness  to  extend 
an  invitation,  1907,  1909  and  1910, 
413-4  (No.  334),  421  (No.  335, 
end.),  433  (No.  338),  433  (No.  389), 
434-5  (No.  340),  440  (No.  341, 
end.),  441  (No.  342);  German 
Crown  Prince  and,  421  (No.  335, 
end.). 

German  influences  at  work  in  Switzer- 
land and  effect  of,  1909,  418  (No. 
335,  end.),  education,  419  (No.  335, 
end.),  press,  419  (No.  335,  end.), 
German  immigration  into  Switzer- 
land, 419-20  (No.  335,  end.), 
influence  in  Army,  420  (No.  335, 
end.);  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  on  the 
Gcrmanisation  of  Switzerland,  429 
(No.  335,  min.),  and  General  Pollio 
on,  444  (No.  344,  end.). 

Mr.  Bax  Ironside  on  German  influences 
in  Switzerland,  430  (No.  336). 

German  military  activities  to  the  north 
of  Switzerland,  437  (No.  341,  end.), 
railway  construction  and  projects, 
437-8 \No.  341,  end.),  their  .stifete- 
gical  purpose,  438  (No.  341,  end.), 
445-7  (No.  344,  end.).  \ 

Swiss  mana?uvres  of  1910  and  their 
significance,  438-9  (No.  341,  end.), 
general  impression  given  of  a  Sw'iss 
alliance  with  Austria  and  Germaay, 
442  (No.  .343),  448  (No.  344,  end), 
449-52  (Nos.  345-7);  President 
Ruchet  denies  rumour  of  any  mili- 
tary understanding,  449  (No.  345). 

Great  Britain:  Hostility  towards,  and 
its  causes,  425-6  (No.  335,  end.). 

Italy :  Austro-Hungarian  apprehension 
of  Italian  violation  of  Swiss  neutra- 
lity in  event  of  a  war,  February 
1909,  413  (No.  333);  Swiss  assur- 
ance given  to  Austria  in  1908,  that 
Italian  troops  would  be  prevented 
from  crossing  canton  of  Graubiin- 
den, 436  (No.  341,  end.);  Swiss 
popular  feeling  unfriendly  towards 
Italy,  423-^  (No.  335,  end.); 
Italian  suggested  request  for  a 
declaration  of  neutrality,  424  (No. 
335,  end.);^  Italy  regarded  as  a 
possible  enemv,  423  (No.  335, 
end.),  426  (No.  335,  end.);  effect 
of  Swiss  military  dispositions  upon 
3  F  2 
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SWITZERLAND— (conimitcd). 
Neutrality  of — (continued). 

Relations  with,  &c. — {continued). 
Italy — (continued). 

Italian  forces,  443-4  (No.  344, 
end.);  General  Pollio's  serious  view 
of  existing  relations  between 
Switzerland  and  the  German  group 
of  Powers,  444  (No.  344,  encL); 
changed  situation  with  regard  to 
neutrality,  444  (No.  344,  end.); 
Italy  desires  nothing  but  peace, 
444  (No.  344,  end.);  Swiss  attitude 
aggressive,  444  (No.  344,  end.). 

TREATIES,  CONVENTIONS,  AGREE- 
MENTS,  ALLIANCES,  &c. 

[.V.Zi. — In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
.Arbitration  Treaties  of  this  period  they  are 
also  treated  separately  under  the  heading 
.IRBITRATION.] 

Aaland  Islands  :  Convention  of  March  30, 
1856,  forbidding  fortifications,  112  (No. 
93,  ed.  note)  (v.  also  sub  Aaland 
Islands). 

AOHF.EMENTS  : 

Abyssinia:    Anglo-Franco-Italian  Agree- 
'  ment,  December  13,  1906,  24-5  (No. 
9). 

Baltic  for  status  quo  between  Denmark, 
Germany,  Russia  and  Sweden,  April 
10  (23),  1908,  Tea-t,  182-4  (No.  156). 
China:    Anglo-German    Agreement,  re, 

October  16,  1900,  463  (No.  360). 
■Japan  (v.  also  sub  Japan)  : 

American  and  Japanese  Agreement, 
November  30,  1908,  462  (No.  359, 
and  end.).  468  (No.  361,  n.  (i)). 
Anglo-Japanese  Agreement  re  Eastern 
Asia,  July  13,  1911,  Text,  532-3, 
(No.  436). 

Franco-Japanese  Agreement,  June  10, 

1907,  463  (No.  360). 
Russo-Japanese    Convention,    July  30. 

1907,  and  July  6,  1910,  and  secret, 

480-2  (No.  383  and  end.),  482  (No. 

384). 

Mediterranean,  between  Austria-Hungary, 
Great  Britain  and   Italy,  February- 
March  1887,  Texts,  1-7  (No.  1). 
Anglo-Franco-Spanish  Agreement,  May 
16,   1907,  comparison   with  North 
Sea  Agreement,  137  (No.  113),  141 
(No.    117),  155   (No.    132):  Text, 
172-3  (ed.  note);  182-3  (No.  156). 
Anglo-Greek,    proposed,    1907,  36-48 

(Nos.  23-9). 
Italo-Spanish,   May    4,   1887,  renewed 
May  4,  1891,   not  renewed  1895, 
17-18  (ed.  note)  (v.  also  sub  Medi- 
terranean). 
Russo-Gcrman,   alleged,  November  1907 

134-5  (No.  109). 
Swedish-Norwegian,     draft  Agreements, 
Dis-solutinn  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
September  23,   1905,   Text  (transla- 
tion), 89-93  (No.  82,  Annex). 


TREATIES,      CONVENTIONS,  AGREE- 
MENTS, ALLIANCES,  kc— (continued) 
Agreements — (confin  ued). 

Swedish-Norwegian — (continued). 

(For    negotiations    preceding,    v.  aub 
Sweden  and  Norway.) 
Tripoli : 

Anglo-French  Agreement,  March  21, 
1899,  and,  20  (No.  4),  21  (No.  5), 
22  (No.  7),  22-3  (No.  8). 

Anglo-Italian  Agreement,  March  11, 
1902,  18-23  (Nos.  3-8). 

Franco-Italian    Agreement,  December 
14,  1900,  23  (No.  8,  and  n.  (i) ). 
Turkey:     Secret    Agreement    of  Great 
Britain    with    Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  with  regard  to  Turkey,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1887,  &-17  (No.  2). 

Proposed  bases  for  a  tripartite  Agree- 
ment :  Text,  8-9  (No.  2  (a)  ) ;  Count 
Bismarck's  support  for,  8  (No.  2); 
German  attitude  towards,  8  (No. 
2) ;  Austro-Hungarian  support,  9 
(No.  2  (6)),  and  comments  on  pro- 
posed bases  of  Agreement,  lO-ll 
(No.  2  (c) ) ;  Lord  Salisbury  ex- 
presses British  accord  and  observa- 
tions on  proposed  bases,  11  (No. 
2  (d)).  Texts,  12-13  (Nos.  2  (e)  and 

(/))• 
.Vlliakces  : 

Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  Text  of  Draft  of 
revised  Treaty  for  renewal,  522-3 
(No.  425,  end.).  Text  as  signed, 
July  13,  1911,  532-3  (No.  436)  (v.  also 
sub  Japan). 

.\ustro-Hungarian  and  German  Alliance, 
October  7,  1879  :  origin  and  provisions 
of  Treaty,  25  (No.  10);  Italian  over- 
tures to  join,  1882  ,  26  (No.  10)  (v. 
also  sub  Treaties,  Alliance,  Triple). 

Anglo-Portuguese  .\lliance  :  (v.  also  sub 
Portugal). 

"  Ancient  Treaties,"  54  (No.  34,  min.); 
Treaty  of  1642,  reaffirmed  1899,  54 
(No.  34,  min.),  57  (No.  37,  min.), 
58  (No.  39  and  ed.  note). 

Anglo-Portuguese  Arbitration  Agree- 
ment, 1904  (v.  sub  Treaties,  Arbi- 
tration). 

Anglo-Portuguese    secret  Declaration, 
Octcjber  14,  1899,  confusion  re,  49 
(No.  30,  ed.  note),  54  (No.  34,  min., 
and  n.  (*) ),  58  (No.  39,  n.  (»)  ). 
Franco-Russian    Alliance,     and  alleged 
Russo-German  Agreement,  November 
1907,  135  (No.  109);  and  the  proposed 
Baltic     Sea    Agreement,  December 
1907,  140  (No.  115),  145  (No.  121, 
min.),  146  (No.  122),  152  (No.  130); 
M.    Clemenceau's  advocacy    of  the 
Alliance,  156  (No.  134);  Sir'E.  Grey's 
attitude   towards    the   Alliance,  158 
(No.  136). 
.\rxiANCE,  Triple  : 
Summary  of  British  information  re  (1V)02), 
Italian  overtures  to  join  the  Austro- 
Hungarian-German  Alliance  of  1879: 
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TREATIES,      CONVENTIONS.  AGREE- 
MENTS, ALLIANCES,  &c.— (continued). 
Alliance,  Triple — (continued). 
Summary,  &c. — (continued). 

signature  of  Triple  Alliance  and 
renewals,  25-6  (No.  10),  provisions 
of  the  Alliance,  26  (No.  10). 

Renewal  of,  1902,  M.  Barri^re's  views  on, 
June   1906,  27  (No.   12  and  note); 
German  discussions  as  to  continuance 
of  the  Alliance,  October  1906  ,  29  (No. 
14);  "  Dreibund  "  conference,  29  (No. 
14),    attitude    of  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany    and    Italy    towards    each  i 
other,  29  (No.  14);  M.  Barrere's  view  | 
that  Herr  von  Tschirschky's  visit  to  j 
Rome  had  been  a  failure,  30  (No.  15);  j 
Italian  press  attach  little  importance  j 
to  the  visit,  and  conclude  in  favour  of  ; 
the    Alliance,   31   (No.    16);   Italian  j 
anti-Austrian   sentiments,  December 
1908,  M.  Barrere's,  Count  de  Monts'o 
and    Count    Liitzow's    views    as  to 
Italian     feeling     towards  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Alliance,  35  (No. 
22). 

Military  strength  of  as  compared  with  ; 
Triple  Entente,  1913,  410  (No.  331).  j 

and  Austria-Hungary,  attitude  of  fidelity  ' 
towards,  October  1906,  29  (No.  14).  i 

and  France  :  M.  Barrere's  efforts  to 
seduce  Italy  from  the  Alliance,  27 
(No.  12),  35  (No.  22).  ^ 

and  Germany :  German  annoyance  at 
Italian  attitude,  1906,  26-7  (No. 
11),  28  (No.  13);  German  chief 
interest  in  maintaining  the  Alliance, 
29  (No.  14);  "Dreibund"  Con- 
ference, October  1906,  29  (No.  14); 
Herr  vcn  Tschirschky's  visit  to 
Rome,  30  (No.  15),  31  (No.  16); 
German  press  deduce  a  coalition  of 
Western  Powers  against  the  Alli- 
ance, September  1906,  28  (No.  13). 

and  Italy  :  Italy  and  the  Alliance,  423 
(No.  335,  end.);  Swiss  policy  and 
Italian  position  in  the  Alliance,  441 
(No.  341,  min.);  date  of  expiry  of 
Alliance,  441  (No.  341,  min.);  Italy 
bound  to  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  by  the  Alliance,  Marcii 
1907  ,  32  (No.  17);  Italy  declares 
there  is  nothing  in  Triple  Allianc-i 
aggressive  to  France,  23  (No. 
8,  n.  (»));  German  belief  that  Italy 
might  leave  the  Alliance,  .April 
1906  ,  26  (No.  11);  Italian  press 
appear  inimical  to  the  .\lliaiice  and 
favourable  to  France,  September, 
28  (No.  13). 
Anglo-French  Treaties,  April  8,  1904,  133 

(No.  108). 

Anglo-Russian  Convention,  .\ugust  31, 
1907,  133  (No.  108),  14.')  (No,  121),  453 
(No,  349), 


TREATIES.      CONVENTIONS,  AGREE- 
MENTS. ALLIANCES.  &c.— (continued). 
Aruitration  (q.v.)  : 
American-French  Arbitration  Treaty,  1911 
(v.  sub  .Arbitration). 
1914,  639-40  (No.  550).  644-5  (No.  555, 
end.). 

Anglo-American,    Pauncefote-Olney  .\rbi- 
tration  Treaty,  January  11,  1897,  540 
(ed.  note),  558  (No.  461). 
Hav-Pauncefote     Arbitration  Treaty. 
'  1905,  540  {ed.  note),  fin  (No.  478), 
582  (No.  488). 
General    Arbitration    Treaty  (Root), 
April  4,  1908,  540  (ed.  note),  555 
(No.  458,  Mem.  II). 
Anglo-American     General  Arbitration 
Treaty,  Text,  August  3,  1911,  590-3 
(No.  499,  end.)  (v.  also  sub  Arbi- 
tration). 

Anglo-American  General  Peace  Treaty, 
September  15,  1914,  648  (ed.  note). 
Anglo-French   Arbitration   Treaty,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1903,  540  (ed.  note). 
.\nglo-Italian    Arbitration    Treaty,  1903, 

540  (ed.  note). 
Anglo-Portuguese      Arbitration  Treaty, 
November  16,  1904,  renewed  Novem- 
ber 16,  1909,  for  five  years,  68  (ed. 
note),  confusion  re,  49  (ed.  note). 
Jierlin,  Treaty  of,  July  13,  1878,  and  Epirns, 

m  (No.  23,  min.). 
Declarations  : 

Anglo-Portuguese  secret  Declaration  of 
October  14,  1899,  49  (ed.  note),  54 
(No.  34,  min.  and  n.  (*)),  58  (No.  39, 
n.(»)). 

Baltic  Sea,  maintenance  of  status  quo. 
Declarations  and  Memorandum,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Text,  April  23, 1908,  184  (No.  156  (c)k 
(For  negotiations  i'.  sub  Baltic  Sea). 

Japanese,  Declaration  as  to  annexation  of 
Corea.  August  1010,  and  forcMi^'u 
trade.  499-.500  (No.  401). 

Italo-French,  June  4,  1902,  nothing  in 
renewal  of  Triple  Alliance  aggressive 
to  France,  23  (No.  8,  n.  (»)  ) 

North  Sea,  maintenance  of  status  quo. 
Declaration  and  Memorandum,  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Netherlands  and  Sweden,  Text,  .Vpril 
23,  1908,  175-7  (No.  1.53). 
(For  negotiations,  v.  sub  North  Sea.) 

Norway  and  Sweden,  separation  of. 
Declarations  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Norway,  November  2, 
1907,  pnd  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Sweden  concerning  the 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1855, 
April  23,  1908,  Text,  121  (No.  103). 

Paris,  Declaration  of,  .\pril  16,  1H56,  Ijnnl 
Clarendon's  assent  to :  British 
Cabinet  minutes  on,  204-6  (ed.  note). 
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TREATIES,      CONVENTIONS,  AGREE- 
MENTS,  ALLIANCES,  &o.—(continved). 
Entente,  Tuiple  : 

Military  strength  of  as  compared  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  1913,  410  (No.  331). 
Franco-Prussian,  proposed,  1867,  372  (No. 
310). 

Frederickshamm,  September  17,  ]809,  116 

(No.  95). 
Guarantees  and  Neutrality  : 
Belgium,  neutrality  of : 

Treaty  of  November  16,  1831,  1.54  (No. 
131),  416  (No.  335,  end.),  Belgian 
reliance  on,  447  (No.  344,  end.). 

Treaty  of  April  19,  1839  ,  373-4  (No. 
'310),  375-9  (No.  311);  situation  in 
1912  incompatible  with  perpetual 
neutrality,  408  (No.  329);  possi- 
bility of  Dutch  co-operation  in  view 
of,  447  (No.  344,  end.) ;  fortifica- 
tion of  Flushing  and,  689  (No.  583, 
mm.),  697-8,  701-2,  703  (No.  590), 
704  (No.  590,  min.),  709  (No.  596). 

Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Prussian 
Treaties  of  August  9-11,  1870, 
Text  (translation),  373-4  (No.  310); 
assertion  that  renewal  of  in  1912 
could  not  be  expected,  408  (No. 
329). 

Luxemburg,  Treaty  of  May  11,  1867, 
guaranteeing  neutrality  of,  416  (No. 
.335,  end.),  702  (No.  590). 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Treaty  of  November 
21, 1855, guaranteeing  against  Russian 
aggression;  origin  and  negotiation  of, 
81-2  (No.  81);  dissolution  of  the 
Kingdom  and  question  of  Treaty 
remaining  in  force,  94-6  (No.  86); 
Declarations  concerning  abrogation  of 
Treaty,  Text,  121  (No.  103). 
(For  negotiations  1906-7,  v.  sm6  Sweden 
and  Norway.) 

Switzerland,  Declaration  of  neutrality 
concerning,  March  20,  1815,  and 
November  20,  1815,  416  (No.  335, 
end.). 

Haoue  Peace  Conferences,  Conventions  of  : 

1890  (July  29),  89-90  {ed.  note). 

190H  (.Tune  29),  304-5  (No.  262). 
•Tapanese-Corean  Treaty,  for  the  Annexation 

of  Corea,  August  22,  1910,  498-9  (No. 

400  and  end.)  (v.  also  sub  Corea). 
North  Sea,  Convention  of  1882,  143  (No. 

118),   146   (No.    122),   151   (No.  129); 

Russian  (March  28,  1908)  and  Swedish 

(April  8),  Memoranda  re.   182-3  (No. 

156  (a)  and  (b)). 
Paris,  Treaty  of  Peace,   March  30,  1856, 

115-6  (No.  95). 
Russo-Japanese  Convention,  1907,  453  (No. 

349),   484    (No.    386),    Text   of  secret 

article,  485  (No.  386,  min.). 
Utrecht,  Treaties  of,  1713,  171  (No.  149). 
Vienna.    General    Treaty   of   Congress  of, 

1815,  697  (No.  590)";  Protocol,  699-700 

(No.  590),  709  (No.  596,  end.). 


TREATIES,      CONVENTIONS,  AGREE- 
MENTS,  ALLIANCES,  &c.— (continued). 
"  Windsor,  Treaty  of,"  so-called,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  errors  re, 
49  {ed.  note),  54  (No.  34,  min.  n.  («)), 
58  {ed.  note). 

TRIESTE. 

German  aspirations  for,  1906,  28  (No.  13). 

TRIPOLI. 

and  Austria-Hungary  :  .\ustro-Hungarian 
enquiries  to  Great  Britain  upon  Franco- 
Italian  understanding,  January  1902, 
22-3  (No.  8). 

and  France  :  Franco-Italian  understanding 
(v.  sub  Tripoli,  awcZ  Italy). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Political  affairs  in,  1901; 
suggestion  from  Turkish  Liberal  party 
that   Great   Britain  should   take  over 
Tripoli,  19-20  (No.  3,  end.);  Marquess, 
of    Lansdowne's    views    on  suggested! 
Italian   occupation,   January   1902,  20 
(No.    4);    references    to  .\nglo-French 
declaration  of  1899,  20  (No.  4),  21  (No. 
5),    22    (No.    7),    22-3    (No.    8);  the 
Marquess    of    Lansdowne    denies  any 
.\nglo-Ita'ian    understanding    to  give 
Italy  the  reversion  of  Tripoli.  23  (No.  8). 
1907  :  Italian  request  for  I3ritish  support 
in    representations     to    Turkey  re 
matters  in  Tripoli,  October,  33  (No. 
18). 

and  Italy  :  Franco-Italian  understanding, 
Signor  Prinetti  on,  occupation  of  Tripoli 
by  Italy  suggested,  January  1902,  20 
(No.  4) ;  Franco-Italian  understanding 
and  Anglo-French  declaration  of  1899, 
20  (No.  4),  21  (No.  5),  22  (No.  7),  22-3 
(No.  8);  inclusion  of  Morocco  in  the 
understanding,  21-2  (No.  6),  22  (No.  7). 
23  (No.  8);  assurances  to  Italy  given  by 
France,  20  (No.  4),  22-3  (No.  8);  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  on,  22-3  (No. 
8) :  Italy  and  free  hand  to  France  in 
Morocco,  23  (No.  8  and  note)  ;  the 
Marqu6>ss  of  Lansdowne  on,  23  (No.  8); 
commercial  enterprises  in,  1907,  33 
(No.  18),  and  frontier  question  with 
Turkey,  38  (No.  18). 

TURKEY. 

British-Austro-Hungarian  and  Italiaai 
Agreement,  December  1887,  with  regard 
to  Turkish  affairs,  8-13  (No.  2). 

lipirus  :  Greek  claim  to  (v.  sub  Epirus). 

and  Germany  :  Activities  in,  1909,  470  (No. 
.866). 

and  Great  Britain  :  Possibility  of  British 
defence  of,  in  case  of  Russian  attack, 
1896,  4-5  (No.  1  (/).  (g));  .\ustro.Hun- 
garian  apprehensions  as  to  change  of 
British  policy,  5  (No.  1  {g));  Lord  Salis- 
bury's refusal  to  pledge  Great  Britain 
to  support  the  Sultan,  13  (No.  2). 
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'rVRKF.Y— (continued). 

and  Russia :  Possibility  of  Britisli  defence 
of  Turkey  in  event  of  Russian  attack, 
1896,  4-5  (No.  1  (/),  (g)). 

and  Tripoli:  Political  conditions  in,  1901, 
19-20  (No.  3,  end.) 
(For    Anglo-Italian    and  Franco-Italiau 
Agreement,  v.  sub  Tripoli.) 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Navy  :  Visit  of  Battleship  fleet  tf>  the  Pacific, 
and  immigration  question,456(No.352) ; 
principal  reason  to  impress  Japan  with 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  457-8  (No. 
354),  effect  on  Japan,  458  (No.  354); 
visit  to  Japan  an  unqualified  success, 
459-60  (No.  356). 
General  foreign  policy  : 
Arbitration  (v.  sub  Arbitration). 
and  Canada  :  Arbitration  between.  Inter- 
national Waterways  Treaty,  543  (No. 
448),  563  (No.  467),  569  (No.  473); 
proposed      treaty     between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  :  no 
cc  mmunication    yet     received,  but 
Canada  would  welcome  such  a  treaty. 
April  1911,  565-6  (No.  469);  Japanese 
Immigration      question,  P^ebruary 
1908  :  President  Roosevelt's  desire  for 
an    understanding,    455    (No.    352) ; 
overtures   of   American  Embassv  at 
Tokio,   March,  456-8  (Nos.  353-4); 
Canada   averse    to  negotiating  with 
America,  458  (No.  354). 
Far  East :  Emperor  Nicholas  II  on  Ameri- 
can policy  in,  April  1910,  479  (No. 
380);  Count  Komura  on,  July,  485 
(No.  386). 

and  Germany  :  Warning  re  occupation  of 
Venezuelan  Coast,  456  (No.  352); 
German  Emperor's  offers  to  Unite<l 
States,  1907,  461  (No.  358);  Japanese 
and  United  States  exchange  of  notes, 
1908,  welcomed  by  German  press,  463  I 
(No.  360).  I 

and  Great  Britain  :  President  Roosevelt  on  ' 
desirability  of  an  understanding  on 
subject  of  Japanese  relations  and 
.\siatic  Immigration  question,  Feb-  i 
ruary  1908,  455  (No.  852),  Canadian 
and  British  views  averse  to  joint 
action  with  United  States,  456-8 
(Nos.  358-4). 


UNITED    STATES    OF  AMERlCA-(con- 
tinued). 

General  foreign  poVicy— (continued), 
and  Great  Britain — (continued). 

Exchange  of  Notes  with  Japan,  status 
quo  in  Pacific  and  integrity  of 
China :  Text  of  Notes  communi- 
cated to  Great  Britain  by  American 
Ambassador,  November,  460-1  (No. 
357);  by  Japanese  Ambassador. 
462-3  (No.  359);  the  Agreemen; 
welcomed  by  Sir  E.  Grey,  460-1 
(No.  357),  462  (No.  359),  463  (No. 
361). 

Anglo-American    Arbitration,  1910-14 

(v.  sub  Arbitration). 
Anglo-Japanese   Alliance,   1911  :  Great 
Britain   could   not   undertake  any 
obligation  which  would  involve  her 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
529  (No.  431). 
Hague  Peace  Conference  (c.  sub  Hague). 
and  Japan  :  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  July 
1911,    communicated    to,    530  (No. 
432),  530-1  (No.  433),  531  (No.  434), 
53S-4  (No.  437);  effect  of  publication 
of    Alliance   upon   general  relations, 
July  1911,  538  (No.  445). 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and  its  relation 
to  a  suggested  universal  Arbitration 
Treaty,  September  1910,  503  (No. 
405);    Japanese   attitude  towards, 
504  (No.  407),  507  (No.  409),  518 
(No.  422);  America  finds  the  Alli- 
ance an  obstacle,  April  1911,  517 
(No.  421). 
(For  further  discussion  of  relation  of 
Alliance  to  proposed  Arbitration 
Treaty,  v.  sub  Japan.) 
Japanese-.\merican  Agreement,  Novem- 
ber 30,   1908   (v.  sub   Japan  and 
Treaties,  &c.). 
General  relations  with  (v.  sub  Japan). 
London  Naval  Conference  (v.  sub  London 
Naval  Conference). 

WEI-HAI  WEI. 
468  (No.  365). 

ZANZIBAR. 
British  protectorate  in  and  foreign  Treatiee, 
490  (No.  392). 
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Addendum  to  Volume  VII. 

[ED.  yOTE. — The  following  communication  with  reference  to  the  Memorandum  by  Sir  E. 
Crowe  respecting  Franco-German  XegofiationH  of  January  14,  1912.  printed  on  pp.  b2l-6  of 
Volume  VII,  has  been  received  from  Monsieur  Caillaux  with  a  request  for  publication,  to  which 
the  Editors  have  no  sort  of  objection.  The  communication  formed  part  of  a  letter  of  October  12, 
1932,  addressed  to  Ix)rd  Tyrrell,  the  Britisli  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The  opening  paragraphs  of  this 
letter  and  one  passage  in  the  later  portion  are  omitted  as  they  are  of  a  personal  character. 

The  position  of  the  Editors  with  reference  to  the  jelecticn  of  documents  is  defined  in  the 
Foreword  to  this  and  previous  volumes.  The  selection  of  documents  is  non-official,  and  determined 
by  them  as  private  individuals,  and  the  British  Government  have  no  responsibility  for  what  is 
printed  or  omitted.  The  attitude  of  the  Editors  to  the  contents  of  documents  was  recently 
defined  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Seue  Freie  Presse  in  reply  to  comments  on  the  material 
relating  to  The  Carfii-right  Interview  published  on  pp.  837-845  of  Volume  VII.  They  stated  then 
that  they  "  in  no  way  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  any  statements  published  in  British  Documents 
whether  made  by  British  or  Foreign  Statesmen.  Nor  do  they  express  personal  opinions  on  the 
merits  of  disputes."  Their  practice  can  be  illustrated  by  the  Editorial  Note  on  p.  60  of 
Volume  II  where  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  account  of  the  Anglo-German  negotiations 
of  1901  given  by  Lord  Lansdowne  is  different  from  that  given  by  Baron  Eckardstein  but  make 
no  attempt  to  say  which  is  correct.] 

Communication  from  M.  Caillaux. 

....  Sir  fl.  Crowe  pretend  que.  de  1908  a  1911.  j'ai  conduit  de  mysterieuses 
negociations  avec  le  Gouvernement  allemand.  que  1"  envoi  d'un  bateau  a  Agadir  a  eu 
pour  objet  de  m'obliger  a  accorder  les  concessions  que  j'avais  consenties  et  que  les 
dirigeants  germaniques  "  avaient  en  poche."  II  rapporte  que  M.  Clemenceau  a 
affirme  avoir  eu  la  preuve  positive  que,  dans  le  courant  du  mois  de  Septembre  1911, 
j'aurais  ete  jusqu'a  me  dire  tout  pret  a  conclure  un  arrangement  secret  avec 
I'AUemagne  pour  une  cooperation  active  contre  I'Angleterre.  En  deux  mots — je 
passe  tout  le  fatras  des  details — j'aurais  secretement  machine  pendant  de  longues 
annees.  plus  particulierement  pendant  la  crise  d' Agadir.  aux  fins  de  rompre  I'Entente 
cordiale  et  d'opposer  la  France  et  I'AUemagne  unies  a  la  Grande-Bretaane. 

On  ne  peut  rever  plus  incroyable  roman. 

•Te  n'ai  eu  aucun  contact  d'aucune  sorte.  a  aucun  moment,  ni  avec  Berlin  ni 
avec  les  representants  germaniques  a  Paris  avant  le  mois  de  Mai  1911.  L 'accord 
franco-allemand  de  Fevrier  1909  dont,  en  une  note  ecrite  en  tete  de  la  depeche  146 
(page  131  du  volume),  on  pretend  que  je  I'ai  initie,  n'a  ete  connu  de  raoi  que  par 
les  declarations  de  M.  Pichon.  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  du  cabinet  Clemenceau 
ou  je  siegeai  de  1900  a  1909  comme  Ministre  des  Finances.  Les  pourparlers  qui 
ont  abouti  a  cet  agrement  ont  bien  ete  menes  par  un  negociateur  oificieux.  ce  que 
d'ailleurs  je  ne  trouve  nullement  reprehensible.  Je  n'ai  su  le  fait  que  des  annees 
plus  tard  de  la  bouche  meme  de  ce  negociateur  officieux  qui  a  eu  I'obligeance  de  m'en 
ecrire  une  lettre  que  j'ai  conservee. 

Se  basant  sur  I'accord  de  Fevrier  1909  le  premier  Gouvernement  de  M.  Briand 
dont  je  ne  faisais  pas  partie  a  eu  I'idee  de  favoriser  des  fusions  d'interets 
entre  des  groupes  de  soi-disant  negociants  francais  et  allemands  travaillant  au 
Cameroun  et  au  Congo.  Ce  fut  I'afTaire  dite  de  la  N'Goko  Sangha.  Je  I'ai  combattue 
au  Parlement  de  toutes  mes  forces  parce  qu'elle  me  paraissait  dolosive  pour  mon 
pays  et  j'ai  fortement  concouru  a  la  faire  echouer. 

Lorsque,  le  ministere  Briand  etant  tombe,  je  suis  rentre  au  gouvernement  dans 
le  cabinet  Monis  (Mars  1911),  le  baron  von  der  Lancken,  Conseiller  k  I'Ambassade 
d'Allemagne,  est  venu  me  demander.  a  titre  de  compensation  |X)ur  I'echec  de  la 
N'Goko  Sangha.  de  faire  subventionner  par  I'Etat  francais  dont  je  gerais  les 
finances,  de  concert  avec  le  Reich,  la  construction  et  I'exploitation  d'un  chemin  de 
fer  qui  eiat  traverse  le  Cameroun  et  le  Congo  francais.  L'etude  de  la  question  a 
laquelle  je  procedai  sur  le  champ  m'engagea  a  penser  que,  en  accedant  aux  proposi- 
tions allemandes,  la  France  ferait  un  marche  de  dupe.  Le  Conseil  des  Ministres, 
[21704]  3  G 
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auquel  bien  entendn  je  soumis  le  dossier  en  liii  doniiant  uion  avis,  conclut  dans 
mon  sens. 

Quelques  jours  plus  tard  j'etais  eleve  a  la  Presidence  du  Conseil  des  Ministres 
€t  j'ai  lieu  de  penser,  meme  de  savoir — rien  d'etonnant  a  cela  au  surplus — que  de 
mon  avenement  on  ne  se  rejouit  pas  precisement  a  Berlin. 

Seulement,  si  je  defends,  aprement  parfois,  les  interets  de  mon  pays,  je  suis 
•de  toute  mon  ame  acquis  a  la  cause  de  la  paix  europeenne. 

Quand  j'aper^us  la  guerre  menacante  en  isuite  du  coup  d'Agadir — les  documents 
inseres  dans  le  septieme  volume  de  la  publication  britannique  montrent  a  quel  point 
le  danger  fut  pressant — je  mis  tout  en  oeuvre  pour  prevenir  la  catastrophe.  Je  ne 
refusal  pas  de  me  prefer  a  des  conversations  of&cieuses  que  le  baron  von  der  Lancken 
me  demanda.  Agissant  dans  la  plenitude  de  mon  droit  de  chef  de  gouvernement,  je 
fis  savoir  a  Berlin  par  I'intermediaire  du  conseiller  d'ambassade  a  Paris  que  je 
desirais  concilier  la  France  et  TAUemagne  dans  I'afTaire  du  ]\Iaroc,  meme  parvenir, 
si  c'etait  possible,  conforniement  aux  isuggestions  deja  fournies  par  M.  Jules  Cambon 
a  M.  von  Kiderlen  dans  les  conversations  de  Kissinger  rapportees  au  Livre  Jaune, 
a  un  arrangement  general  entre  les  deux  pays  sur  toutes  les  questions  les  divisant 
hors  d'Europe.  Je  marquai  enfin  le  desir  que,  pour  eviter  les  enervements  d'opinion, 
il  fut  abouti  aussi  rapidement  que  possible.  Je  rencontrai  un  mediocre  succes  a  la 
Wilhelmstrasse  oh  Ton  declina  mes  ouvertures  pour  un  agrement  general,  oh  Ton 
se  borna  a  reduire,  dans  une  mesure  encore  inacceptable,  les  cessions  de  territoires 
■c-ongolais  que  Ton  reclamait.  Mais,  a  aucun  moment,  au  cours  de  ces  pourparlers 
officieux  qui  ne  se  prolongerent  pas  d'ailleurs  au  dela  de  quelques  jours,  ni  d'un 
cote  ni  de  I'autre,  il  ne  fut  question  de  la  Grande-Bretagne. 

Pas  davantage,  ne  fut-il  dit  quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  fut  contradictoire  avec  1' esprit  de 
I'Entente  cordiale  tout  au  long  des  tractations  officielles  qui  s'engagerent  dans  la 
seconde  quinzaine  d'Aout  1911,  lorsque  je  me  fus  enfin  resigne  a  deposseder  mon 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  dont  I'entourage.  sinon  lui-meme,  etait  en  complet 
dissentiment  politique  avec  moi,  du  soin  de  diriger  les  negoeiations  qui  furent  des 
lors  conduites  par  le  Conseil  des  Ministres  tout  entier. 

L'allegation  de  M.  Clemenceau  que  j'aurais  ete  jusqu'a  me  montrer  pret  en 
Septembre  1911  a  conclure  un  arrangement  secret  avec  I'Allemagne  contre  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  rentre  dans  la  eategorie  des  sornettes  dont  les  bas  agents  tiennent  boutique, 
que  ne  ramassent  pas,  meme  avec  des  pincettes,  les  hommes  d'Etat  que  la  passion  ou 
I'interet  ne  desaxent  pas. 

Voila  ma  replique !    On  pent  objecter  qu'elle  ne  repose  que  sur  ma  parole. 

Ma  parole  vaut,  j'imagine.  Elle  vaut  d'autant  plus  qu'elle  s'oppose  a  des 
accusations  qui  s'efFondrent  dans  le  neant  des  preuves.  Car  Sir  E.  Crowe  n'etait  pas 
— et  pour  cause — de  I'ombre  d'une  preuve  le  stupefiant  smias  de  calembredaines  qu'il 
entasse  dans  son  Mcnwravdnm.  Et  n'est-ce  pas  axiome  de  droit  que  I'agresseur  a 
charge  de  justifier  ses  attaques,  que  I'attaque  ne  pent  etre  tenu  d'etablir  I'inanite  des 
accusations  dirigees  contre  lui? 

Dans  I'espece  cependant  I'attaque  est  mis  en  situation  par  la  Fortune,  par  les 
evenements  de  jeter  bas  le  tas  de  billevesees  edifie  contre  lui. 

Vingt  et  une  annees  se  sont  ecoulees  depuis  la  crise  d'Agadir.  Le  conflit  mondial, 
les  revolutions  qui  s'en  sont  suivies  ont  fait  sortir  des  tiroirs  ou  des  coffres  oil  elles 
dormaient  les  depeches  diplomatiques.  Le  Gouvernement  du  Reich  a  publie,  I'un  des 
premiers,  les  documents  d'avant-guerre.  S"il  y  avait  eu  quelque  collusion  entre  les 
dirigeants  de  I'Empire  defunt  et  un  homme  d'Etat  fran^ais,  il  ne  manquerait  pas  d'en 
apparaitre  au  moins  des  traces  dans  ces  recueils  de  pieces.    Rien ! 

Bien  plus!  des  amis  de  M.  von  Kiderlen  ont  fait  paraitre  sous  le  titre  "  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  Intime  "  un  ensemble  de  lettres  privees  oii  le  Ministre  disparu  devoilait  a 
une  .  .  .  amie  tons  les  ressorts  de  sa  politique,  ou  il  la  tenait  au  courant,  en  1911, 
presque  jour  par  jour,  des  haut  et  des  bas  de  la  negociation  qu'il  menait  avec  la  France. 
A  qui  fera-t-on  croire  que.  s'il  y  avait  eu  quelque  entente  secrete  entre  lui  et  le 
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President  du  Conseil  du  pays  adverse,  il  I'aurait  celee  dans  cette  correspond ance 
intime?    Rien !    .  .  . 

Enfin,  le  baron  von  der  Lancken  vient  de  publier  ses  Mimoires.  II  y  est  naturelle- 
ment  traite  de  nos  relations.  Qiiolques  erreurs.  qnelques  omissions  aussi  se  sont 
glissees  dans  le  recit  du  diploniate  allemand.  Mais  ce  sont  insignifianees.  Dans 
I'ensemble  il  est  entierement  d'accord  avec  moi.  Ai-je  besoin  d'ajouter  que  je  n'ai 
eu  aucunes  relations  d'aucune  sorte  avec  M.  von  der  Lancken  depuis  1912? 

Le  coup  de  massue  est  decisif.  Je  ne  crois  pas  m'illusionner  en  lui  appliquant 
ce  qualificatif. 

Depasserai-je  la  rnesure  en  formulant  in  fine  le  regret  que  le  haut  fcnctionnaire 
du  Foreign  Office  qui  a  ecrit  le  14  janvier  1912  I'invraisemblable  factum  contre  lequel 
je  m'eleve  n'ait  pas,  au  prealable,  pris  I'attache  de  I'homme  de  haute  ponderation  qui 
representait  alors  la  France  a  Londres  et  qu'il  se  soit  exclusivement  rapporte  a  des 
informations  lui  venant  de  Paris,  proeedant  toutes  de  miiieux  diplomatiques  et 
poUtiques  oh  Ton  etait  profondement  hostile  a  la  politique  de  paix  que  je  poursuivais? 


(1)  [A  paragraph  of  a  personal  character  is  here  omitted.] 
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